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HEADINGS  CONDUCTED  BY  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE,  MESSES.  SWAOAB 
SH£BI«£Y  (CHAIBMAK),  JOHN  J.  EAGAN,  THOMAS  U.  SIS80N, 
JOSEPH  G.  CANNON,  AND  WILLIAM  S.  VABE,  OF  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE  ON  APPBOPBIATIONS,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  IN 
CHARGE  OF  DEFICIENCIES  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1919  AND 
FOR  PRIOR  YEARS. 


Fbiday,  September  6,  1918. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

8TAIZKENT  OF  HB.  LOUIS  BBOWNLOW,  PBESIDENT  BOAED  OF 

COHMISSIONEBS. 

INCREASED  COMPENSATION  FOR  JULY  AND  AUGUST,   1918. 

Mr.  SissoK.  Mr.  Brownlow,  I  believe  you  have  a  statement  which 
jou  wish  to  make  to  the  committee-  The  matter  in  which  Mr. 
Brownlow  is  interested  is  not  in  the  estimate,  but  it  involves  the 
question  of  paying  to  the  District  employees  the  amount  provided  in 
the  annual  district  bill,  which  did  not  go  into  effect  until  the  begin- 
ning of  this  month.  You  will  recall,  Mr.  Cannon,  that  it  was  de- 
layed two  months.  .  The  question  here  is  that  of  paying  them  the 
difference  between  the  old  salaries  and  the  new  salaries  as  carried  in 
that  bill. 

Mr.  Cannon.  The  bill  that  did  not  pass  until  a  few  days  ago  pro- 
vided for  these  increases. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Yes;  it  provided  certain  increases  in  salary,  notably 
•for  the  police. 

Mr.  Cannon.  To  commence  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  SissoN.  Yes. 

Now,  Mr.  Brownlow,  will  you  state  what  the  difference  is.  If  you 
Ho  not  have  it  in  your  mind  now,  you  may  insert  the  correct  figure  in 
the  record. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  It  will  amount  to  about  $35,000.  The  situation  is 
that  certain  salary  increases  that  were  provided  for  in  the  bill  were, 
in  fact,  agreed  upon  between  the  two  Elouses  before  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year,  but  because  of  differences  in  regard  to  other  matters, 
which  dia  not  involve  salary  increases,  the  passage  of  the  bill  was 
delayed  until  the  31st  day  of  August.  Under  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  we  could  not  pay  those  increases  for  the  two 
months  without  further  authority  of  law;  but  inasmuch  as  both 
UoQses  had  agreed  on  these  increases,  the  commissioners  assured 
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'arious  employees  whose  salaries  had  been  increased  in  the  bill  that 
ley  were  confident  the  Congress  in  some  way  would  approve  the 

mmissioners'  reconmiendation  that  these  increases  date  back  to  the 

t  of  July,  and  a  very  great  many  of  them,  on  that  assurance,  stayed. 

iice  both  Houses  have  agreed  on  paying  the  increases  for  the  entire 
fiscal  yeaj",  I  think  in  equitv  they  ought  to  have  them,  and  thus  sup- 
port the  morale  of  the  employees. 

Mr.  SissoK.  You  and  the  other  commissioners  felt  sure.  Congress 
having  committed  itself  to  these  increases  in  salary,  that  it  was 
intended  that  they  should  run  for  the  entire  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Bkownlow.  For  the  entire  liscal  year,  yes;  and  we  so  told  our 
employees. 

Mr.  Sissox.  And  upon  that  assurance  you  were  able  to  keep  em- 
ployees who  otherwise  would  have  left  the  service? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  employees  were  peculiarly  affected  by  those  in- 
creases ? 

Mr.  Brownix)w.  The  privates  of  the  police  force  represent  the 
largest  number  affected,  and  then  the  force  at  the  workhouse  and  the 
reformatory. 

,  Mr.  SissoN.  Could  these  people  have  gotten  better  employment 
so  far  as  salary  is  concernccl— I  do  not  mean  better  employment  so 
far  as  everythinir  considered  is  concerned — if  thev  had  left  vour 
service  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  A  very  great  n)any  of  them  could  have  secured 
better  employment  and  did  have  offers  for  it,  but  they  remained. 

Mr.  Sissox.  And  on  the  assurance  of  the  commissioners  that  vou 
would  make  this  recommendation  yon  were  able  to  keep  your  force 
reasonably  intact? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  This,  of  course,  does  not  affect  the  school  teachers, 
because  their  term  does  not  begin  until  the  school  term  begins? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Not  until  September.  They  are  paid  10  times 
a  year  instead  of  12,  so  that  they  would  get  the  benefit  of  any  in- 
creases granted  to  them  for  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  say  the  employees  on  the  police  force,  at  the  work- 
house, and  reformatory  are  affected? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Yes ;  as  well  as  certain  clerical  positions  through- 
out the  service.  It  will  involve  not  quite  one-sixth  of  the  total  in- 
creases because  there  are  a  good  many  vacancies. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I. suppose  you  are  familiar  with  the  resolution  passed 
by  Congrress  on  July  8,  which  provided  that  the  increases  should  not 
take  effect  until  the  actual  passage  of  the  District  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  That  is  true.  Tn  other  words,  the  continuing 
resolution  contained  last  year's  appropriations  and  did  not  take  cog- 
nizance of  these  increases  that  were  not  then  in  law,  but  had  been 
Rgred  upon  in  conference  between  the  two  Houses  at  the  time  the 
continuing  resolution  passed. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Tn  the  event  that  Congress  should  allow  these  in- 
creases from  July  1  up  to  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  bill,  would 
it  be  the  policy  of  the  commissioners  to  pay  those  increases  to  em- 
ployees of  the  District  who  had  served  for  thf»  month  or  more  from 
July  1  up  to  the  date  of  the  pnssage  of  the  bill  and  who  had  resigned 
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from  the  service  or  would  you  only  srant  those  increases  to  the  em- 
ployees who  continued  in  tne  service  1 

Mr.  Bhownlow.  1  would  only  allow  the  increases  to  those  who  con- 
tinued in  the  service,  but  I  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  carry  some 
additional  language  for  that  purpose,  otherwise  they  would  all  be 
entitled  to  it 

Thuksdat,  Septbmbb»  6, 1918. 
WAE  TRADE  BOARD. 


STATEMENT  OF  MB.  HEBBEET  N.  STBATTS,  CONTBOLLEE  OP  THE 

WABTBADE  BOABD. 

CAIBLE    CBLABGE8    COLLECTED    FROM    EXPORTERS,    IMPORTERS,    AND    OTHER 

SOURCES. 

Mr.  Btrxs.  Mr.  Straus,  representing  the  War  Trade  Board,  you 
are  asking  for  additional  language  in  the  legislation  that  was  carried 
in  the  deficiency  bill  which  was  passed  in  July  of  this  year  with 
reference  to  the  crediting  of  cable  charges.  You  desire  to  add  to  the 
language  the  words  "importers,  and  all  other  sources."  Will  you 
explain  the  reasons  for  desiring  such  additional  language? 

ilr.  Straus.  When  I  testified  oe fore  you  previously,  which  resulted 
in  the  act  of  July  8, 1918  (Public  No.  191,  61st  Cong.,  p.  6),  it  was  for 
the  purpose  of  permitting  the  War  Trade  Board  to  create  a  revolving 
fund  from  the  collection  of  charges  made  by  the  War  Trade  Board  to 
exporters  for  the  sending  of  cables  forwarded  at  the  exporter's  request. 
Xo  commodities  can  be  imported  into  this  country  without  a  license 
from  the  War  Trade  Board.  It  now  appears  that  in  order  that  ships 
be  held  at  foreign  ports  for  the  minimum  amount  of  time,  it  is 
thought  advisable  to  cable  certain  nece  sary  information  to  the^  con- 
suls at  these  ports  in  order  that  ships  be  promptly  cleared.  We 
cable  the  number  of  the  license,  the  name,  and  amount  of  the  com- 
modity covered  therein,  and  the  names  of  the  consignor  and  consignee. 
The  importer,  in  order  to  have  his  shipment  expedited,  is  willing 
and  agrees  to  reimburse  the  War  Trade  Board  for  the  expense  of 
the^  cables.  These  cables  are  the  authority  which  permits  the  con- 
sul to  certify  the  consular  invoices.  The  cost  to  the  importer  is  small 
in  comparison  to  the  value  of  the  commodity  he  wishes  to  import. 
To  the  War  Trade  Board,  in  the  aggregate,  the  cost  of  said  cables 
d<*pletes  our  appropriation.  At  present  we  calculate  there  will  be 
approximately  400  of  these  cables  daily. 

>fr.  Btrns.  Averaging  how  much  per  cable? 

Mr.  Straus.  They  average,  I  should  judge,  about  $3,  depending 
f^n  the  destination.  As  you  probably  know,  all  of  our  cables  are  sent 
through  the  State  Department,  and  in  code  when  possible.  This 
expense  will  total  about  $1,200  a  day.  In  our  original  budget  we 
fibred  that  all  our  cable  expense  would  not  exceed  $25,000  per 
month,  or  about  $300,000  per  year. 

Mr.  GnxETT.  These  are  not  your  cable  charges? 

3lr.  Stxaus.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  GiLLETT.  It  says  "  collected  from  exporters,  importers,  and  all 
other  sources."  \ 

Mr.  Stbaus.  We  want  to  collect  the  charges  for  these  cables  from 
the  unporters,  but  as  matters  now  stand,  even  if  we  do  collect  them, 
we  can  not  reimburse  our  own  funds. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  They  do  not  cost  you  anything. 

Mr.  Straus.  All  cables  to  consuls  go  through  the  State  Depart- 
ment ;  we  cable  the  license  numbers  ana  important  information  to  the 
consuls  which  authorizes  them  to  vise  the  consular  invoice  and  per- 
mits the  shipment  to  be  placed  on  shipboard. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Are  those  the  only  cables  that  exporter^  and  im- 
porters send? 

Mr.  Sthaus.  We  send  those  cables. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  But  do  they  not  send  other  cables? 

Mr.  Straus.  Not  through  the  War  Trade  Board  ? 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  This  provides,  as  I  understand  it,  that  you.  shall  be 
allowed  the  amount  they  pay ;  it  does  not  say  the  cables«th9,t  you  pay 
for  or  that  are  sent  through  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  Straus.  All  of  these  cables  are  sent  by  the  War  Trade  Board, 
at  the  request  of  the  importer  or  exporter. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  But  can  not  the  exporter  or  the  importer  send  any 
other  cables? 

Mr.  Straus.  Not  to  consuls  concerning  their  own  licenses. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  But  t^iis  does  not  say  anything  about  cables  sent  to 
consuls. 

Mr.  SissoNS.  In  other  words,  is  the  cable  restricted  to  your  use 
alone  or  could  a  private  individual  or  a  private  company  send  a 
cablegram?    That  is  what  Mr.  Gillett  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  Straus.  They,  the  consuls,  will  not  accept  an  authorization 
from  a  private  individual  for  the  viseing  of  a  consular  invoice. 

Mr.  SissoN.  This  does  not  say  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Straus.  I  think  if  you  will  refer  to  the  original  legislation 
you  will  find  it  provides  for  that. 

Mr.  Byrns.  This  provides  that  the  amounts  collected  from  ex- 
porters, importers,  and  all  other  sources  shall  be  credited  to  the 
appropriation  for  the  War  Trade  Board. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Collected  by  the  cable  company  ? 

Mr.  Byrns.  No;  the  War  Trade  Board. 

Mr.  Straus.  You  see,  we  send  these  cables  and  the  exporters  or 
importers  agree  to  reimburse  the  War  Trade  Board. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  You  mean  the  amounts  collected  by  the  War  Trade 
Board  ? 

Mr.  Straus.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  I  thought  you  meant  collected  by  the  cable  companies, 
which  are  now  under  Government  control. 

Mr.  Straus.  No. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  That  explains  it. 

Mr.  Byrns.  This  legislation  is  intended  to  reimburse  the  War 
Trade  Board  for  the  amount  the  War  Trade  Board  expends  for 
these  cables. 

Mr.  Straus.  Yas,  sir;  I  thought  that  was  set  forth  in  Docimient 
No.  1264. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Why  is  it  this  money  can  not  be  collected  in  advance 
from  those  for  whom  the  cables  are  sent? 
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Mr.  Straus.  Because  we  do  not  know  what  the  charges  will  be; 
we  do  not  know  until  the  State  Department  renders  its  bill.  Some- 
times, in  distant  ports,  they  are  relayed  by  wireless ;  sometimes  they 
go  direct  by  cable  to  a  nearby  port  but  have  to  be  retransmitted,  and 
there  is  no  wav  of  knowing  what  the  cables  will  cost  at  the  time  of 
Mending.  ' 

Mr.  Btrns.  You  say  "the  amounts  collected  from  exporters," 
which  was  carried  in  the  old  law,  and  "importers,  and  all  other 
'^jurces.*'    What  other  sources  are  there? 

Mr.  Straus.  This  is  to  cover  a  contingency,  which  has  frequently 
arisen,  should  an  individual  ask  us  to  use  our  cable  facilities  to  get 
certain  infonnation  from  one  of  our  foreign  Federal  agents.  This 
information  would  be  of  material  aid  to  the  individual  in  deciding 
whether  he  should  file  ah  application  for  the  export  or  import  of  a 
given  commodity.  This  is  done  merely  for  the  accommodation  of  an 
individual  who  is  only  too  happy  to  defray  the  expense  of  such  a 
cable.  It  has  no  direct  relation  as  far  as  the  War  Trade  Board  itself 
is  concerned  in  the  granting  or  refusing  of  a  license. 

Mr.  Cannon.  It  says  "  the  amounts  collected  from  exporters,  im- 

Eorters,  and  all  other  sources  for  cable  charges."  I  suppose  your 
oard  does  a  very  small  part  of  the  business  of  sending  cables,  and 
you  send  them  through  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  Straus.  We  simply  use  that  department;  yes. 

Mr.  Cannon.  This  provides  that  "  the  amounts  collected  from  ex- 
porters, importers,  and  all  other  sources  for  cable  charges  duringthe 
fiscal  year  1919  shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation  for  the  War 
Trade  Board,"  which  includes  everything,  aoes  it  not? 

Mr.  SissoN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gniurrr.  I  think  the  words  "  War  Trade  Board "  should  be 
inserted,  so  that  it  would  read  "the  amounts  collected  by  the  War 
Trade  Board  from  exporters,  importers,  and  all  other  sources 
for  cable  charges." 

Mr.  SiSsoN.  Undoubtedly  those  words  should  be  inserted. 

Mr.  Gn-LETT.  The  amounts  collected  by  the  War  Trade  Board,  be- 
cause that  is  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Straus.  Yes. 

Mr.  Btrns.  That  will  make  it  clear,  but  I  think  this  language 
would  be  construed  to  mean  the  War  Trade  Board. 

Mr.  GnxEiT.  That  is  obviously  what  is  meant,  but  I  did  not  under- 
stand it. 

Mr.  Stbauh.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  the  act  of  July  8 
before  y6u. 

Mr.  Bthns.  Yes;  I  have  it  here. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Bead  the  act  of  July  8. 

Mr.  Stilius  (reading) : 

The  amountfi  c'ollected  from  exporters  for  cable  charges  during  the  fiscal 
y^T  nineteen  hnndred  and  nineteen  shaU  be  credited  to  the  appropriation  for 
the  War  Trade  Board  and  be  available  for  the  purposes  thereof  during  the 
<bI«T  fljicfti  year. 

Mr.  SidsoN.  That  is  a  Very  awkward  piece  of  legislation — ^just 
that  language  itself. 
Mr.  Straus.  It  is  not  clear;  I  can  see  that. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  As  suggested  by  Mr.  Cannon  and  Mr.  Gillett,  it  simply 
means  that  every  charge  would  go  to  the  credit  of  the  War  Trade 
Board. 

Mr.  Straus.  That  could  be  made  clear  by  inserting  the  words  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Gillett,  making  it  read  "  the  amounts  collected  by  the 
War  Trade  Board  from  exporters,  importers,  and  all  other  sources." 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  think  that  language  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  are  some  of  the  other  sources,  Mr.  Straus,  to 
which  you  refer  in  this  language  ? 

Mr.  Straus.  There  are  occasions  when  a  private  individual,  who 
may  not  be  a  regjular  exporter  or  importer,  asks  that  a  cable  be  sent 
covering  an  individual  license.  Again,  an  individual  may  desire 
some  information  from  a  consul  or  other  Federal  agent  located 
abroad  and  ask  if  we  forward  a  cable  for  which  he  is  willing  to 
reimburse  the  War  Trade  Board.  In  both  these  and  similar  cases 
the  War  Trade  Board  funds,  it  appears  to  me,  should  be  permitted 
to  be  reimbursed  for  the  outlay  of  such  cables.  Instead  of  reading 
"  and  all  other  sources,"  it  might  be  well  to  provide  language  which 
will  cover  individuals,  as  that  would  make  it  more  clear. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Have  you  a  statement  indicating  just  how  much  has 
been  expended  for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  Straus.  As  to  charges  for  importers'  cables,  we  have  not 
asked  for  reimbursement  from  them  as  yet,  the  board  resolution  only 
having  been  passed  on  August  16. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  want  to  treat  this  as  a  revolving  fund? 

Mr.  Straus.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  check  will  Congress  then  have  upon  your  dis- 
position of  the  funds? 

Mr.  Straus.  We  keep  very  careful  books  of  similar  accounts  with 
exporters. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  understand  that,  but  Congress  never  gets  any  infor- 
mation from  you.  We  would  have  to  make  a  special  request  for  an 
accounting  unless  we  should  cure  it  here  by  putting  in  this  clause 
that  you  shall  be  called  upon  to  furnish  an  accounting. 

Mr.  Gillett.  It  just  balances;  it  is  only  getting  back  what  they 
have  spent  for  cables. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Gillett.  So  it  just  balances  itself. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Provided  he  gets  it  back.  What  I  am  trying  to  get 
at  is  whether  they  do  get  it  back. 

Mr.  Straus.  May  1  suggest  to  you  that  when  an  application  is 
submitted  to  the  War  Trade  Board  the  exporter  or  importer  agrees 
to  bear  the  cable  charges,  and  swears  to  the  statement  which  I  have 
here. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  understand  that  you  may  exercise  every  business 

Precaution  to  be  sure  that  the  Government  loses  no  money — and  I 
ope  you  are,  and  that  the  Government  will  lose  no  money — but 
Congress,  having  control  of  appropriations  and  these  funds  collected 
from  different  sources,  ought  to  have  some  report  from  you  showing 
what  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Straus.  We  will  be  very  happy  to  submit  one,  and  to  do  so 
IS  a  very  simple  matter. 

Mr.  Cannon.  You  do  not  send  dispatches  for  private  individuals 
unless  you  get  the  money,  do  you  ? 
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Mr.  Straus.  Yes,  sir;  we  do;  but  they  agree  to  defray  the  cable 
I'harges.  They  have  the  privilege  of  either  having  their  request 
•?ent  by  mail  or  by  cable,  and,  naturally,  the  cable  being  much  more 
expeditious,  they  want  to  avail  themselves  of  our  cable  facilities, 
and  they  sign  a  statement  in  which  they  agree  to  defray  the  expense 
of  the  cable. 

Mr.  Caxxon.  But  suppose  they  do  not  pay  it. 

Mr.  Straus.  We  have  found  they  pay  very  promptly. 

Mr.  Caxnon.  But  there  are  100,000,000  people  in  this  country.  Of 
t-'iurse,  you  are  safe  if  you  have  the  guaranty  of  the  interests  in  New 
Vork.  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans,  and  so  forth,  but  my  observation 
is  that  I  have  some  constituents,  small  fellows,  who  want  to  get  a 
licensee  and  get  into  the  procession  if  it  does  not  cost  anything,  and  I 
conceive  that  is  true  all  over  the  country,  and  if  they  should  send 
« ables  it  might  be  difficult  to  get  a  return. 

Mr.  Straus.  You  will  find  that  the  majority  of  people  who  are 
♦exporting  and  importing  through  the  War  Trade  Board  are  largely 
I>eople  of  responsibility.  The  restrictions  that  are  thrown  around 
the  granting  of  licenses  are  such  that,  unless  it  is  of  vital  importance 
to  the  exporter  or  importer,  they  do  not  apply  for  a  license. 

Mr.  Cannon.  You  do  not  know  how  much  of  a  deficiency  there  is 
to  be! 

ilr.  Straus.  No,  not  exactly. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Why  can  you  not  cure  this  by  making  it  a  revolving 
fund? 

Mr.  Straus.  That  is  the  plan. 

Mr.  Btrns.  It  is  a  revolving  fund  now. 

Mr.  Straus.  The  previous  legislation,  of  July  8,  is  in  the  form  of 
a  revolving  fund. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  would  no  doubt  work  out  all  right  because  Mr. 
Straus  says  he  has  no  objection  to  making  a  report  to  Congress  each 
Tear  as  to  how  this  fund  is  used. 

Mr.  Straus.  There  will  be  no  objection  to  that  at  all. 

ilr.  Byrns.  The  statement  which  you  have  submitted  to  me  shows 
that  there  has  been  expended  for  cable  charges  of  all  kinds  in  the 
month  of  April,  $44,989.53 ;  in  the  month  of  May,  $32,812.33,  and 
in  the  month  of  June,  $37,701.78,  or  a  total  for  the  three  months  of 
$115,503.14,  which  is  an  average  of  a  little  over  $35,000  a  month. 
As  I  understand,  there  has  been  appropriated  the  sum  of  $25,000 
3  month. 

Mr.  Straus.  That  is  the  figure  which  we  calculated  would  cover 
all  cable  expense  when  we  presented  our  budget* 

Mr.  B^^^s.  And  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  would  enlible 
}ou  to  get  by  without  asking  for  a  deficiency  appropriation,  you 
think? 

Mr.  Straus.  I  would  not  want  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that,  but 
:*  will  lessen  the  deficiency  by  the  amount  collected  from  such 
5oarces. 

Mr.  Btrns.  What  proportion  of  this  entire  sum  of  $115,000  would 
you  say  was  reimbursable? 

Mr.  Straus.  Thus  far  we  have  not  sent  any  cables  for  importers, 
an<|,  therefore,  those  charges  do  not  enter  into  this  statement.  How- 
ever, we  expect  to  do  it  as  soon  as  our  request  is  granted. 
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Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  are  thev  sent? 

Mr.  Straus.  We  have  not  been  cabling  thus  far. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  they  could  not  be  sent 
except  through  your  board. 

Mr.  Straus.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Then  you  have  not  sent  any  ? 

Mr.  Straus.  Not  up  to  this  time.  We  have  sent  cables  for  ex- 
porters, but  we  have  not  sent  cables  for  importers  thus  far,  author- 
izirg  the  consuls  to  certify  invoices,  and  giving  information  that  a 
license  has  been  granted  for  a  given  shipment. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  And  I  understood  you  to  say  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Byms  that  the  statement  he  referred  to  did  not  include  any  charges 
for  cables  sent  for  importers. 

Mr.  Straus.  Not  for  cables  sent  for  importers  to  cover  our  new 
regulations. 

Mr.  Gilleti.  How  much  of  that  $115,000  represents  your  own 
business  and  how  much  the  business  of  other  persons  ? 

Mr.  Straus.  I  can  not  give  that  to  you  offhand.  The  statement  Mr. 
Byms  has  does  not  include  July,  but  is  only  up  to  the  end  of  June. 
I  have  not  received  the  statement  for  July  as  yet. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  other  words,  you  have  not  included  any  charges 
for  importers  because  you  have  no  authority  to  send  them? 

Mr.  Straus.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  much  of  the  $25,000  ha^  been  used  ? 

Mr.  Straus.  We  have  exceeded  it. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  did  you  manage  to  exceed  it — ^by  the  collection 
of  funds? 

Mr.  Straus.  No;  we  have  had  funds  available  from  our  lump-sum 
appropriation.  When  cables  are  of  vital  importance  we  send  them, 
in  order  to  relieve  ships  held  at  the  docks  or  expedite  negotiation,  or 
supply  necessary  information  to  our  foreign  agents. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  mean  vou  have  a  credit  with  the  cable  oompany? 

Mr.  Straus.  It  is  all  done  through  the  State  Department.  The 
State  Department  pays  the  cable  company,  and  the  former  expects 
us  to  reimburse  them  for  this  outlay. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  pay  the  difference,  then,  from  the  contingent 
fund? 

Mr.  Straus.  From  our  regular  appropriation. 

Mr.  SissoN.  But  how  did  you  manage  to  exceed  your  $25,000  per 
month  ? 

Mr.  Straus.  As  I  say,  we  estimated  or  figured  on  $25,000  per 
month  when  we  presented  our  budget. 

Mr.  Btrns.  You  mean  that  was  included  in  your  lump. sum? 

Mr.  Straus.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrns.  In  other  words,  you  have  paid  the  excess  out  of  your 
lump  sum  appropriation? 

Mr.  Straus.  Yes. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  State  Department  would  not  hold  up  one  of  your 
cablegrams? 

Mr.  Straus.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Suppose  your  fund  was  exceeded — ^they  still  would  not 
hold  up  your  cablegrams? 

Mr.  Straus.  They  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  balance  is  avail- 
able from  our  appropriation. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  They  have  a  contingent  fund  which  can  be  U3ed  as  the 
Secretary  of  State  wants  to  use  it,  and  it  is  a  considerable  fund.  He 
would  not  undertake 'to  pay  these  charges  out  of  that  fund,  would 
he  ?  If  so,  would  that  fund  be  reimbursable  and  would  you  then  re- 
imburse it?  You  see,  you  are  creating  a  complicated  oookkeeping 
account. 

Mr.  Straus.  The  State  Department  renders  us  a  bill.  We  do  not 
send  any  cables  direct  to  the  cable  companies;  they  all  go  through 
the  State  Department;  they  send  us  a  bill  and  we  reimburse  them. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  reimburse  the  State  Department? 

Mr.  Straus.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SiBSON.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  charges  for  the  cables  are 
paid,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  State  Department? 

Mr.  Straus.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  then  they  render  you  a  bill? 

Mr.  Straus.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Which  you  check  up,  verify,  and  pay? 

Mr.  Straus.  Yes;  sir. 

Mr.  SiBsoN.  That  is  your  system  of  bookkeeping? 

Mr.  Straus.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  have  exceeded  your  $25,000  and  you  must  wait 
to  be  reimbursed  until  vou  can  collect  from  these  people? 

Mr.  Gillett.  You  do  not  understand,  Mr.  Sisson.  The  $25,000 
was  not  appropriated,  but  it  is  simply  an  estimate  out  of  the  lump- 
wun  fund.  They  have  a  lump-sum  fund  running  far  more  than 
$25,000,  so  that  tney  have  plenty  of  money. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  understand  that,  but  the  law  would  not  permit  them 
to  exceed  the  allotment  of  $25,000. 

Mr.  GiUiETT.  Yes;  because  they  could  pay  the  difference  out  of 
the  lump-sum  fund. 

Mr.  SissoN.  But  they  must  allot  it. 

Mr.  Gillett.  No  ;  they  do  not  have  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Byrxs.  The  committee  granted  them  a  lump-sum  appropria- 
tion. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Did  you  make  an  allotment  of  that  lUmp-sum  fund  ? 

Mr.  Straus.  We  merely  calculated  at  the  time  that  out  of  our  total 
biid|;et  $25,000  was  the  amount  necessary  for  defraying  cable  expense. 

Mt.  Sisson.  Did  you  make  any  allotment  of  that  amount  for  cable 
charges? 

Mr.  Straus.  When  we  calculated  our  budget  we  simply  figured  we 
would  need  that  much  for  cable  expense.  I  must  admit  it  was  largely 
guesswork  because  we  could  not  foresee  our  rapid  growth.  We  esti- 
mated our  cable  charges  would  not  exceed  $25,000  per  month. 

Mr.  Gillett.  These  boards  have  changed  so  much  that  I  have  just 
for^tten  the  organization  of  the  War  Trade  Board.  Will  you  tell 
me  just  who  the  members  now  are? 

Mr.  Straus.  Mr.  Vance  McCormick  is  the  chairman ;  the  Secretary 
of  State  is  represented  by  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Chadbourne,  jr. ;  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  by  Mr.  Albert  Strauss;  the  Food  Adniinis- 
tntor  by  Beavor  White ;  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  Dr.  Alonzo 
Taylor;  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  War  Industries  Board 
are  represented  by  Clarence  M.  Woolley;  and  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  by  Edwin  F.  Gay.  I  think  that  constitutes  the 
whole  board. 
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Mr,  Cannon.  I  must  confess  I  am  in  the  woods  concerning  this 
matter.  Are  there  not  a  lot  of  people  who  export  and  import  with- 
out reference  to  this  board? 

Mr.  Straus.  No  one  can  export  or  import  without  getting  a  license 
from  the  War  Trade  Board.  .  Everything  that  is  exported  and  im- 
ported into  this  country  to-day  is  done  under  a  license. 

Mr.  Cannon.  You  keep  complete  track  of  all  exports  and  imports? 

Mr.  Straus.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cannon.  And  an  account  with  all  exporters  and  importers 
that  you  license  ? 

Mr.  SiitAUS.  We  keep  no  accounts  now  except  with  exporters,  and 
for  cable  charges  alone. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Why  do  you  say  you  do  not  allow  anybody  to  export 
or  import  without  your  authority  ? 

Mr.  Straus.  We  are  organized  under  an  Executive  order  of  the 
President.  Under  the  espionage  act  we  obtained  control  of  exports, 
and  subsequently  under  the  trading  with  the  enemy  act  we  were 
delegated  to  control  all  imports  and  enemy  trade.  Under  these  acts 
the  system  of  licensing  was  created,  so  that  no  shipments  can  be 
placed  aboard  a  vessel  either  for  export  or  import  unless  it  has  at- 
tached to  it  one  of  our  licenses.  The  exporter  and  the  importer  file 
with  us  applications  giving  complete  details  as  to  the  commodity, 
its  value,  the  consignor,  consignee,  country  of  destination,  and  all 
such  'essential  information  which  enables  us  to  determine  whether 
the  given  shipment  may  be  licensed  either  for  export  or  import.  The 
application  passes  through  the  hands  of  a  great  many  individuals, 
each  one  of  which  views  it  from  his  particular  angle.  They  ar^ 
guided  as  far  as  commodity  and  destination  is  concerned  by  rulings 
laid  down  by  the  War  Trade  Board. 

Mr.  Cannon.  All  licenses  to  export  from  the  United  States  or  im- 
port into  the  United  States  are  vipeed  by 

Mr.  Straus  (interposing).  By  the  War  Trade  Board. 

Mr.  Cannon.  You  mentioned  the  War  Industries  Board;  do  they 
have  any  power  in  the  premises? 

Mr.  Straus.  We  are  in  very  close  touch  with  the  War  Industries 
Board  and  on  all  question  of  conservation  for  war  necessity  we  work 
in  conjunction  with  the  War  Industries  Board.  In  fact.  Mr.  Woolley 
represented  the  War  Industries  Board  on  the  War  Trade  Board. 
There  is  close  harmony  and  close  coordination  between  the  two 
boards. 

Mr.  Cannon.  This  is  to  last  during  the  war? 

Mr.  Straus.  It  is  to  last  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Do  you  report  direct  to  Congress?  Do  you  pass 
through  anv  department  in  your  reports  to  Congress,  or  do  you  report 
direct  to  Congress? 

Mr.  Straus.  I  do  not  understand  that. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Do  you  report  to  anybody?  You  have  a  board  here 
that  straddles  the  world,  and  I  want  to  know  how  you  report.  Do 
you  audit  your  own  accounts? 

Mr.  Straus.  Very  carefully. 

Mr.  Cannon.  When  you  audit  them  do  they  go  to  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Straus.  So  far  as  our  appropriation  goes,  we  do  not  run  any 
account  other  than  for  cable  charges.   We  have  no  accounts  with  any- 
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I'<dy.  We  do  not  collect  funds  for  exports  or  ini])orts,  but  we 
simply  grant  licenses  that  give  them  the  privilege  of  exporting  and 
Miiporting.    There  are  no  accounts. 

Mr.  (\\NNON.  Xothing  except  for  cable  charges? 

Mr.  Strais.  We  collect  no  funds  at  all. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  There  are  some  large  expenses  connected  with  it. 
To  whom  do  you  report  those  expenses?  Do  you  report  your  ex- 
|KMi<es  direct  to  Congress  or  through  some  department? 

Mr.  Stracs.  To  the  Treasury  Department,  T  think.  We  get  our 
allotments  from  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Does  the  Treasury  Department  pass  your  salary 
lu'oount  ? 

Mr.  Straus.  Yes,  sir ;  they  audit  our  accounts. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  might  put  in  the  record,  in  connection  with  your 
testimony,  the  statement  that  you  had  about  the  cable  collections. 

Mr.  Straus.  I  can  leave  a  copy  of  it  here. 

Mr.  SissoN.  We  examined  you  on  that,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
well  to  insert  it  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Di9tri1>ution  of  cable  charges  from  Apr.  1  to  June  SO,  J918. 


<  •  n^rabaod  committee 
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April. 


11,276.18 
3,382.81 
9,589.63 
7,463.40 
2,673.52 
2,910.75 
281.27 
2,527.69 

13,444.51 
1,439.77 


44,969.53 


May. 


1964.36 

984.36 

6,562.73 

7,218.64 

984.36 

2,296.84 

328.12 

1,968.72 

9,843.60 

1,640.60 


32,812.33 


June. 


SI,  131. 06 
1,131  06 
7.580.40 
8,294.44 
1,131  06 
2.639.14 
337.02 
2,262.00 

11,310.60 
1,885.00 


37,701.78 


Total. 


13,391.60 
5,498.23 

23,732.76 

22,976.48 

4,788.94 

7,846  73 

946.41 

6,758.41 

34,598.71 
4,965.37 


115,503.64 


Thursday,  September  5,  1918. 


TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 


STATEMEHTS  OF  MB.  FATTL  F.  MTEBS,  CHIEF  CLEBK;  MR.  JAMES 
A.  WETMOXE,  ACTDTO  STTFESVISnTO  ASCHITECT  OF  THE  TEEAS- 
UBT;  MB.  H.  S.  THOMFSON,  STTFEBIirrEHDENT  MECHANICAL 
ASD  EHOnrEEBINO  DIVISIOH,  SITFEBVISIHO  ABCHITECT'S 
OFnCE;  ASS  MB.  E.  H.  JEMISOH,  ASSISTANT  STTFEBINTENSENT. 
TBEASVBT  SEFABTMENT. 


ARLINGTOK  BXTILDINO  AKD  ANNEX. 


[See  p.  18.] 

Mr.  Btbn8.  Mr.  Myei-s,  the  Treasury  Department  has  submitted 
•I  number  of  estimates  for  various  purposes,  and  amon^  them  are 
•-T  imates  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  certain  new  buildings  now 
in  coarse  of  construction.  The  first  one  is  the  Arlington  Building. 
I  want  to  ask,  in  the  first  place,  when  it  is  expected  that  that  build- 
r  s  will  be  completed  and  ready  for  occupancy  ? 
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Mr.  Myers.  Mr.  Wetmore  will  answer  that. 

Mr.  Wet3iore.  I  will  answer  that.  The  building  is  being  built  in 
sections.  The  main  building,  or  the  building  that  the  Arlington 
owners  had  under  contract  at  the  time  it  was  contracted  for,  has  for 
its  time  of  completion  November  22  of  this  year.  It  is  possible  that^ 
because  of  some  changes  that  the  Secretary  wants  made,  it  may  be 
delayed  a  month.  We  are  hoping  that  it  will  not  be  delayed  quite 
that  long. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  A  month  from  when? 

Mr.  Wetmore,  A  month  from  the  22d  of  November.  It  may  be 
delayed  a  month  beyond  that  date.  The  other  part  of  the  building 
is  what  is  called  the  annex  to  the  Arlington  Building,  which  is  along 
I  Street.     It  is  to  be  finished  in  March. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Then,  in  all  likelihood,  the  first  portion  of  the  build- 
ing  will  not  be  completed  until  the  latter  part  of  December.  That 
being  true,  why  is  it  necessary  to  make  an  appropriation  for  its 
care  and  maintenance  now?  Why  could  it  not  be  taken  up  in  an 
urgent  deficient  bill  later  in  the  year? 

Mr.  Myers.  There  is  a  possibility  of  finishing  three  or  four  floors 
of  the  building  before  that  time. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  building  is  under  construction,  and  four  floors 
may  be  finished  by  the  latter  part  of  October. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  part  of  the  building  is  that? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  first  four  floors. 

Mr.  Byrns.  The  entire  first  four  floors? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir ;  of  the  main  building. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  say  **  of  the  main  building  "  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  building  now^  under  construc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Gillett.  It  is  all  under  construction  now,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  They  have  not  yet  commenced  on  the  superstruo- 
ture  of  the  annex  on  the  I  Street  side. 

Mr.  Gillette.  I  thought  that  they  were  building  that. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  They  are  working  on  it.  The  other  portion  is  whefB 
the  stonework  is  going  on.  The  first  four  floors  may  be  finished  by 
the  latter  part  of  October. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  many  stories  will  the  building  contain?. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Eleven  stories  and  three  basement  floors.  There  is 
a  basement  and  two  subbasements. 

Mr.  Byrns.  And  11  stories  in  addition? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir;  11  stories  above  the  ground. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  many  square  feet  of  space  will  that  furnish  the 
Government? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Do  you  mean  net  or  gross  ? 

Mr.  Byrns.  Both. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  There  will  be  608,000  square  feet  gross  space  in  the 
building,  including  the  basements,  and  between  450,000  and  480,000 
square  feet  available  for  office  space  in  the  Arlington  Building  and 
the  annex  to  the  Arlington  Building.  I  say  there  will  be  between 
450,000  and  480,000  square  feet  of  available  office  space,  because  it 
depends  upon  certain  changes  in  the  arrangement  of  the  corridors 
•which  are  under  consideration  now. . 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  in  the  main  building  and  the  annex? 
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Mr,  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir;  the  main  building  and  the  annex  to  it. 

Mr.  Btbns.  How  much  space  is  to  be  in  the  main  building? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  can  not  answer  that  offhand,  because  we  have 
always  considered  them  together.  They  will  have  the  same  floor 
levels  and  be  connected  together. 

Mr.  Thompson.  About  37  per  cent  of  the  tptal  building  is  m  the 
annex. 

Mr.  Byrxs.  You  expect  to  have  the  main  building  ready  for  occu- 
pancy not  later  than  December  22  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BvsNS.  And  the  annex  will  be  ready  in  March? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Along  in  the  latter  part  of  March. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  bureaus  of  the  Government  will  be  housed  in 
that  building? 

Mr.  Myers.  In  the  Arlington  Building  and  the  Arlington  Buildi 
ing  Annex  there  will  be  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau  on  the  six 
lower  floors  and  the  director  general's  offices  on  the  upper  floors. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  many  floors  will  the  director  general  occupy? 

Mr.  Myers.  The  five  upper  floors. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Of  the  entire  building? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  six  floors  below  that  and  the  three 
bailments  will  be  occupied  by  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Is  it  proposed  tx)  use  the  basement  space  for  clerle? 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  sir ;  for  files. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Will  that  be  sufficient  space  ta  house  the  War  Risk 
Insurance  Bureau? 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  sir;  but  it  is  hoped  that  that  space  and  the  new 
National  Museum  will  house  them.  However,  if  the  Army  is  in- 
creased, I  doubt  very  much  whether  that  will  hold  the  entire  bureau. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Now,  as  to  the  leases  you  have  on  other  buildings  for 
housing  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau,  do  they  expire  on  Jan- 
uarv  If 

>lr.  Myers.  We  have,  I  think,  in  every  lease  a  30  days'  cancellation 
privilege* 

Mr.  Byrns.  So  you  are  prepared  to  cancel  them  as  soon  as  they  go 
:n  this  building? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir;  on  30  days'  notice.  There  is  one  of  them  that 
expires  on  October  1.  We  had  to  take  the  Merchants  Building  up 
to  that  date. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  is  the  force  in  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau 
now? 

Mr.  Myers.  Eleven  thousand  employees. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Now,  will  this  building,  when  completed,  and  the  new 
National  Museum  take  care  of  any  employees  in  addition  to  the 
11 /HX)  now  employed? 

Mr.  Myer.  No,  sir.  It  will  just  about  house,  with  considerable 
TTiwding,  the  present  force  of  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Building. 

Mr.  Btrxs.  What  is  the  idea  of  moving  the  director  general's  office 
to  this  building^? 

Mr.  Myers.  I)o  you  mean  this  space  in  the  Arlington  Building? 

Mr.  Btrks.  Yes. 

Mr.  Myers.  Well,  there  is  no  office  space  in  Washington  available 
for  them. 
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Mr.  Byrns.  They  are  occupying  the  Interstate  Commerce  Bnildinp 
now,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir.  They  are  very  much  cramped  now,  and  they 
occupy  some  other  buildings  throughout  the  city.  Some  of  them  are 
unsatisfactory  buildings.  Because  of  a  lack  of  quarters  they  have 
not  been  able  to  develop  their  units  as  they  believe  they  ought  to  be 
developed. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  force  does  the  Railroad  Administration  employ  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  can  not  answer  that.  I  do  not  have  the  figures. 
Of  course,  that  office  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Cannon.  You  speak  of  the  director  generaL  Which  one  of 
the  directors  general  do  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Byrns.  The  Director  General  of  Bailroads. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Do  you  propose  to  mix  up  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion with  the  War-Risk  Insurance  Bureau — I  mean  in  personnel? 

Mr.  Myers.  They  are  very  distinct.  They  would  be  on  separate 
floors. 

Mr.  Byrns.  If  the  offices  of  the  Director  General  of  Raih^oads 
should  not  be  moved  into  this  building,  would  the  building  be  suffi- 
cient to  fuUv  take  care  of  the  War-Risk  Insurance  Bureau? 

Mr.  Myers.  With  its  growth? 

Mr.  Byrns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Myers.  It  would  more  than  take  care  of  them  now.  I  want 
to  add  right  here  that  the  War-Risk  Insurance  Bureau  is  installing 
machines  to  handle  a  great  part  of  their  work.  For  instance,  the 
writing  of  this  large  number  of  checks  had  to  be  done  in  the  first 
instance  by  typists  on  typewriters.  Now  they  are  installing,  and 
probably  in  the  course  of  a  month  will  have  installed,  a  system  of 
addressograph  plates  and  the  checks  will  be  written  and  the  notices 
sent  out  by  machinery.  Now,  it  is  hoped  that  the  reduction  in  the 
force  that  will  be  brought  about  by  that  improvement  in  method  will 

f:ive  enough  leeway  so  that  they  will  not  go  above  11,000  employees, 
n  fact,  they  hope  to  reduce  their  force. 

Mr.  Byrns.  This  building,  as  I  understand  it,  was  contemplated 
for  the  permanent  use  of  the  War-Risk  Insurance  Bureau  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  For  the  War-Risk  Insurance  Bureau  and  the  Director 
General,  as  long  as  they  need  it. 

Mr.  BYRNa  It  is  not  contemplated  that  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion will  exist  permanently. 

Mr.  Myers.  They  will  occupy  it  as  long  as  they  need  it. 

Mr.  Byrns.  When  the  building  was  bought,  as  I  recollect  it,  it 
was  understood  that  it  was  to  be  occupied  by  the  War-Risk  Insurance 
Bureau  and,  I  think,  by  the  Internal-Revenue  Bureau. 

Mr.  Myers.  It  was  planned  to  put  the  Internal-Revenue  Service, 
in  the  first  instance,  on  the  first  two  floors,  and  the  six  floors  above 
that  were  to  be  assigned  to  the  War-Risk  Insurance  Bureau,  and  the 
thi-ee  floors  above  that  were  assigned  to  the  director  general. 

Mr.  Gillette.  Was  there  ever  anv  suggestion  made  to  Congress 
that  the  director  general  would  occupy  that  building? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  present  when  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  had  a  hearing  before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Conunit- 
tee,  and  he  specifically  stated,  if  my  recollection  is  correct,  that  he  ex- 
pected to  house  the  director  general's  offices  on  three  floors  of  the 
Arlington  Building. 
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Mr.  Byrns.  I  must  confess  that,  if  this  building  is  intended  for 
the  permanent  use  of  the  War-Risk  Insurance  Bureau,  I  can  not  see 
any  economy  in  putting  an  activity  of  th6  Government  that  may  be, 
and  in  all  probability  will  be,  temporary  into  that  building  and  thus 
require  the  War-Risk  Insurance  Bureau  to  occupy  other  quarters. 
I  >eems  to  me  that  if  they  are  to  go  in  there  permanently,  it  would  be 
irtxxl  economy  and  good  administration  to  put  them  in  there  defi- 
nitely for  all  time. 

Mr.  Myers.  The  present  plan  is  this:  The  part  of  the  War-Risk 
Insurance  Bureau  whose  activities  is  likely  to  continue  after  the  war 
ami  for  some  time  after  the  war  is  going  into  the  Arlington  Build- 
ing, and  it  is  hoped  that  the  present  space  there  will  be  sufficient, 
and  it  is  claimed  oy  the  War-Risk  Insurance  Bureau  that  the  present 
arrangement  in  the  Arlington  Building  is  sufficient  for  them  to  take 
rare  of  their  permanent  work,  or  the  work  that  will  remain  after  the 
war,  while  the  work  that  will  not  go  on  after  the  war;  that  is,'  the 
allowance  and  allotment  section,  they  will  keep  in  the  New  National 
Museum.  As  you  know,  there  will  be  no  need  for  the  allowance  and 
allotment  work  after  the  war.    That  \sork  will  end  with  the  war. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  have  any  connection  with  the  War-Risk  In- 
surance Bureau? 

COXDmON  or  WORK  IN  BUREACT  OF  WAR-RISK  INSURANCfE. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  have  in  a  general  way  as  the  chief  clerk  of  the  whole 
department. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Can  you.  then,  tell  us  why  they  are  so  much  behind 
with  the  issuance  of  policies  upon  soldiers  throughout  the  country? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  would  not  like  to  answer  that.  I  would  rather  they 
would  answer  that. 

Mr.  S1S8OX.  I  wanted  to  know,  because  I  have  received  so  many 
letters  on  that  subject*  and  I  presume  all  the  other  Congressmen 
have  received  them.  When  there  is  so  much  delay  they  get  uneasy 
abont  it  after  three  or  four  months.  When  the  boy  goes  into  the 
Army,  his  parents  and  relatives  have  nb  record  of  the  policy  except, 
perhaps,  a  letter  from  the  boy  saying  that  he  has  taken  out  the 
insurance  and  that  they  are  retaining  money  out  of  his  salary  to  pay 
for  it.  They  have  no  record  in  their  hands  of  it.  I  think  those 
complaints  are  going  to  continue  to  multiply  in  our  mails  unless  we 
can  get  Home  rrli?f  from  that  condition. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  know  that  they  have  taken  special  measures  to  rem- 
edy that  fdtuation.  I  know  that  one  of  the  things  that  has  caused 
the  delay  is  because  correspondence  clerks  can  not  be  obtained.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  correspondence  clerks  anywhere. 

Mr.  Sissox.  You  can  understand  the  satisfaction  that  would  result 
from  prompt  attention  to  such  matters  when  dealing  with  the  piiblic. 
It  would  do  a  great  deal  toward  allaying  any  feeling  of  suspicion 
and  it  would  do  a  great  deal  toward  promoting  good  feeling  and  to 
unite  the  country  l^hind  this  war.  Continual  complaints  are  going 
on  all  the  time  about  not  being  able  to  hear  from  the  bureau,  and  it  is 
causing  a  great  deal  of  unrest  and  uneasiness. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  appreciate  that. 

83853—38 2 
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Mr.  SissoN.  They  ought  to  let  some  other  part  of  their  work  siiflFer 
for  a  while,  if  necessary,  and  see  that  these  policies  go  into  the 
hands  of  the  people  entitled  to  them. 

Mr.  Myers.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  is  that  the  Bureau  of  War- 
Risk  Insurance  sprang  up  over  night,  and  I  believe  that  they  have 
w^orked  pretty  well.  I  saw  a  chart  that  they  prepared  showing  the 
correspondence  that  they  had  unanswered,  and  it  has  diminished 
daily. 

Mr.  SissoN.  If  you  have  anything  to  do  with  them.  I  would  appre- 
ciate it  very  much  if  you  would  get  behing  the  bureau  and  see  if  they 
can  not  push  those  things  a  little  and  get  those  policies  to  the  people 
who  are  entitled  to  them.  If  you  will  do  that,  we  will  all  feel  better 
about  it. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  will  certainly  do  everything  in  my  power. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  take  it  that  this  does  not  come  under  your  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Mr.  MrERs.  No,  sir;  except  in  so  far  as  I  am  supposed  to  furnish 
space  and  equipment  for  them. 

Mr.  Byrns..  I  mean  in  the  administration  of  it. 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  sir;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  administration 
of  it. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  understand  that,  but  I  would  like  to  have  your  moral 
support  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Myers.  You  have  that. 

ARLINGTON  BUILDING  AND  ANNEX. 

[See  p.  13.1 

Mr.  Byrns.  In  speaking  of  the  purposes  for  which  this,  building 
was  intended,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  Secretwry  of  the 
Treasury  stated  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  that  it 
was  intended  for  the  Director  General  of  Railroads.  I  have  before 
me  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 13, 1918,  transmitting  an  estimate  for  this  building,  from  which 
I  quote  as  folio ws: 

The  building  would  be  well  adapted  for  the  occupancy  of  two  importunt  bu- 
reaus of  this  department — the  War-Risk  Insurance  and  the  Internal  Revenue — 
which  are  now  occupying  quarters  in  a  number  of  buildings  .scattered  through- 
out the  city  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  service.  Both  bureaus  are  expand- 
ing at  such  a  rapid  rate  that  additional  space  Is  required  now,  and  within  a  year 
each  will  require  250,000  square  feet,  or  a  total  of  500,000  square  feet.  The 
increase  in  the  work  of  these  two  bureaus  is  not  in  any  sense  temporary.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  for  all  practical  purposes  permanent,  as  Increased  revenues 
will  have  to  be  collected  for  years  to  come,  and  insurance  adjustments  must  be 
made  for  even  a  longer  time.  The  records  of  these  bureaus  are  invaluable, 
and  if  they  should  be  destroyed  the  loss  would  be  Irreparable. 

The  floor  space  provided  for  the  Arlington  Building,  together  with  that  sup- 
plied by  the  Treasury  Annex  (the  construction  of  which  will  be  started  shortly), 
WiU  accommodate  these  two  bureaus  and  in  addition  thereto  wiU  release  con- 
siderable space  in  the  Treasury  Building  greatly  needed  by  the  Division  of 
I^ans  atid  Currency,  the  Register  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  the  work  of  which  offices  has  increased  enormously  with  the  issue 
of  the  Liberty  loan  bonds.  The  subterranean  stories  furnish  excellent  space 
for  files,  records,  and  storage  accumulated  in  the  Treasury  Building. 

That  w^as  the  letter  or  estimate  upon  which  the  House  made  its 
appropriation  for  this  Arlington  Building.  That  letter  is  signed  bv 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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if r.  GrLLETT.  Of  course,  Mr.  Myers  is  not  responsible  for  it. 

Mr.  Byhxs.  I  wanted  to  know  why  they  proposed  to  put  this  tem- 
porary activity  into  this  building. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  think  I  can  make  that  clear.  That  statement  was 
made  when  it  was  thought  that  the  War-Risk  Insurance  Bureau  could 
be  kept  down  to  a  maximum  need  of  250,000  square  feet  of  floor 
i'pace.  Since  that  time  it  has  developed  that  they  need  approxi- 
mately 500,000  square  feet  space.  With  the  new  draft  coming  in 
and  with  the  large  number  of  soldiers  being  inducted  into  the  service, 
the  work  of  the  war-risk  insurance  has  grown  out  of  all  proportion 
to  our  estimate  in  the  first  instance. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  You  are  making  the  case  worse,  because  there  would 
be  just  so  much  reason  for  giving  up  a  part  of  the  building. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  am  stating  the  facts  as  they  actually  existed.  The 
Secretary's  statement  is  absolutely  clear.  The  Treasury  Annex,  with 
the  two  or  three  floors  in  the  Arlington  Building,  would  have  cared 
for  all  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  and  the  four  floors  above  it, 
it  was  believed,  would  take  care  of  the  entire  War-Risk  Insurance 
Bureau.     That  would  leave  three  floors  for  the  director  general. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  He  did  not  speak  of  that  in  the  letter. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  know  he  did  not,  but  I  recall  his  conversation  with 
the  Senate  committee  shdwing  that  that  was  intended. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Why  should  he  conceal  it  from  the  House?  Of 
course  you  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  know  there  was  no  intention  to  conceal  anything. 
The  appropriation  for  this  building,  however,  was  not  made  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  Byrns.  The  point  I  was  trying  to  bring  out  was  this^  that  it 
would  not  be  g:ood  administration  or  economy  to  rent  buildings  for 
bureaus  that  will  be  permanent  rather  than  for  bureaus  or  activities 
of  the  Government  that  are  more  than  likely  to  be  temporary  and  to 
exist  onlv  for  the  period  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Afi^iKRS.  Well,  it  is  hoped  that  we  will  get  out  of  the  rented 
buildings. 

Mr.  Byrs's.  You  say  "  it  is  hoped,"  but  I  understood  you  to  say 
awhile  ago  that  if  the  Army  is  increased,  and,  of  course,  it  is  certain 
that  it  will  be  considerably  increased,  you  will  have  to  have  more 
employees  for  the  War-Risk  Insurance  Bureau,  and  that  the  Arling- 
ton Building,  or  that  part  of  it  which  will  be  set  aside  for  that 
bureau,  and  the  New  National  Museum  will  not  be  sufficient  for  their 
purposes. 

Mr.  Mykrs.  I  have  considerable  doubt  as  to  whether  it  will  be 
sufficient.  That  was  my  statement,  and  I  have  a  doubt  as  to 
whether  it  will  be  sufficient,  but  the  officials  of  the  bureau  have  re- 
cently made  the  statement  that  it  will  be  sufficient — ^that  is,  that  the 
six  floors  of  the  Arlington  Building  and  the  New  National  Museum 
will  be  sufficient  to  take  care  of  them  permanently.  That  is  their  po- 
sition in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Byhns.  As  I  imderstand  it,  the  New  National  Museum  has 
been  closed  in  order  that  it  may  be  occupied  by  the  War-Risk  In- 
■^nrance  Bureau. 

Af  r.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

X[r.  Byrns.  The  fact  that  the  director  general  will  take  three  or 
four  floors  of  this  building  will  necessarily  necessitate  the  permanent 
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closing  of  the  New  National  Museum,  or  it  will  necessitate  its  closing 
so  long  as  the  director  general  occupies  the  Arlington  Building. 

Mr.  Mters.  I  tried  to  make  that  clear  too.  We  are  housing  in  the 
New  National  Museum  the  allowance  and  allotment  section  of  the 
War-Risk  Insurance  Bureau,  and  that  will  end  with  the  war,  so  that 
it  is  hoped  that  the  work  there  will  not  be  continued  after  the  war. 

Mr.  Cais'non.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  right  at  this  point. 
Suppose  we  should  defer  this  whole  thing  until  December,  you  would 
still  go  along,  would  you  not?  You  do  not  have  to  have  this  money, 
and  it  would  not  stop  anything  if  you  did  not  get  this  money  now. 
would  it? 

Mr.  Mters.  There  is  this  to  be  said  about  that :  If  four  floors  or 
any  part  of  the  four  floors  are  made  available,  say,  in  the  latter  i^art 
of  October,  we  will  have  to  have  going  all  of  the  mechanical  equip- 
ment, heating  apparatus,  etc. 

Mr.  Can K ON.  You  will  not  ask  now  for  desks  and  other  furniture 
in  this  appropriation? 

Mr.  Myers.  We  have  not  made  any  estimate  for  any  furniture  for 
the  reason  that  the  bureaus  that  are  going  in  there  will  have  all  the 
furniture  they  require  and  w411  bring  it  in. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  You  say  that  there  are  some  substantial  changes  to 
be  made  in  the  building  or  improvements  nfade,  which  will  postpone 
the  opening  of  the  building  for  a  month.    Wliat  are  those  changes? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  They  consist  mostly  of  running  partitions  and 
changing  corridors  in  the  building. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  In  what  part  of  it  1 

Mr.  Wetmore.  In  both  the  Arlington  Building  and  annex. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  All  over  it? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Why  do  they  make  those  changes  now  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  due  to  the  change  in  the  original  assigmnont 
of  space  in  the  building.  The  space  in  the  building  was  originally 
assigned  to  the  War-Risk  Insurance  Bureau,  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau,  and  to  the  Railroad  Administration.  Each  of  them  had  its 
space  allotted  and  arranged  just  as  they  wanted  it,  but  when  it  be- 
came apparent  that  the  Railroad  Administration  would  ne3d  more 
space,  chang:es  became  necessary- .  The  Railroad  Administration  first 
had  three  floors  and  then  they  said  they  would  need  five  floors.  Of 
course,  it  was  not  possible  to  simply  move  the  offices  on  those  floors 
down  two  floors,  but  the  space  had  to  be  rearranged  to  suit  the  busi- 
ness that  would  be  transacted  in  that  spcce.  That  involved  a  chnnge 
in  the  layout,  the  running  of  partitions,  the  changing  of  corridors, 
and  ?omp  mechanical  equipment  changes. 

Mr.  Gtllett.  Then,  the.changes  have  ccme  from  the  fact  that  more 
space  will  be  givon  to  the  director  general's  office.^  than  was  origi- 
nally intended? 

Mr.  Myers.  And  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Burejui  w411  not  go  in 
there  at  all. 

Mr.  Gillftt.  They  will  not  go  m  there  at  all? 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Si«sox.  In  the  disposition  of  space  Congress  has  heretofore 
had  control  of  the  matter,  because  it  must  appropriate  the  money 
to  construct  the  buildings.     By  what  authority  do  you  take  these 
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buildings  that  are  intended  for  certain  purposes  and  remodel  and 
n»forni  them  for  other  purposes? 

Mr.  Wetmorb.  You  will  recollect  that  when  this  building  was 
punhased  Congress  did  net  appropriate  for  it. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  Preiident  bought  it  out  of  his  fund? 

Mr.  Wetmork.  Yes,  sir;  ho  bought  it,  and  C^ongress  did  not  have  an 
opf)<:rtunity  to  say  what  it  should  be  u^-ed  for  or  how^  the  space  should 
1h»  a -signed. 

ilr.  Sissox.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  purpc-  e  now  is  to  ignore 
tlie  intention  of  Congress  as  to  what  the  building  should  be  used  for? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  would  not  say  that,  because  w^hatever  Congress 
directs  to  he  done  must  be  done.  However,  any  changes  made  in  the 
interior  arrangement  of  the  building  now  would,  of  course,  cause 
further  delay.  We  hope  to  get  the  building  ready  for  occupancy 
l»y  December  22,  but  if  Congress  should  say  now  that  the  building 
-hould  be  used  only  by  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau  and  the 
Intei-nal  Revenue  Bureau  it  would  mean  the  rearrangement  of  the 
interior  again. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  do  not  understand  why  it  is  necessary  to  rearrange 
it,  l^ecause  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  matter  to  be  settled  by  the 
people  who  are  building  it.  At  whose  instance  are  you  now  going  to 
make  these  changes? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  At  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Will  those  changes  be  made  within  the  original 
cost  of  $4^00,000? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir.  There  Was  some  allowance  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  proiect.  There 
was  a  leeway  of  $80,000  set  apart  by  him  for  changes.  The  building 
was  not  originally  designed  for  the  purpose  that  it  is  now  inter  ded  to 
nse  it-  It  was  known  that  the  building,  as  under  contract  by  the  con- 
tractors, would  not  suit  the  purposes  of  the  Government,  and  that 
necessarily  there  would  have  to  be  changes  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  corridors  in  the  building  and  to  make  other  changes  to  fit  the 
Imilding  for  the  use  to  which  it  is  intended  it  shall  be  put.  There 
was  a  leeway  above  the  actual  cost  of  the  building  of  about  $80,000, 
as  I  recollect,  provided  for  that  purpose.  That  provides  for  every- 
thing; that  provides  for  all  the  necessary  changes  in  the  building 
and  in  the  mechanical  equipment. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  stated  a  moment  ago  that  there  was  some  talk 
about  some  of  the  floors  of  this  building  being  ready  for  occupancy  in 
October.     Is  that  simply  rumor? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir;  we  asked  the  contractor  a  short  time  ago 
bow  much  of  the  building  he  could  get  ready  for  us  by  the  end  of 
October  if  we  needed  it,  and  he  told  us  that  we  could  have  the  first 
four  floors. 

Mr-  SissoN.  There  was  nothing  definite  outside  of  that  statement? 

5lr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir. 

Jfr.  SissoN.  In  any  event,  you  could  not  use  but  four  floors,  and 
yet  you  have  estimated  for  the  whole  building  from  October? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  will  have  to  heat  the  whole  building;  we  can 
fjot  heat  part  of  it. 

ilr.  Myebs.  This  estimate  was  submitted  with  the  idea  that  at  the 
«late  specified  we  could  occupy  the  building. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  But  you  can  not  do  that  now? 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  The  first  item  is  for  a  supervising  chief  engineer,  at 
the  rate  of  $2,250  per  eannuni  from  October  1,  1918,  to  June  30,  1919, 
inchisive,  amounting  to  $1,687.50? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir.  With  the  hirge  growth  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  the  enormous  duties  of  an  engineering  character  to  be 
looked  after,  it  is  clearly  in  the  interest  of  efficiency,  it  seems  to  ii^, 
to  have  a  man  qualified  to  supervise  all  of  the  engineering  work-  All 
big  concerns  with  an  amount  of  machinery  to  look  after,  i^uch  as  the 
Treasury  Dei)artment  has,  have  a  much  higher  priced  engineer  than 
we  are  asking  for.  We  believe  that  machmery  could  be  saved  an»l 
economies  effected  because  of  the  better  care  of  the  buildings  and 
machinery  if  this  were  provided  for. 

Mr.  Byrns.  This  man  would  have  charge  of  all  the  Treasury 
buildings  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir;  he  will  be  the  man  to  supervise  all  the  en- 
gineering work. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Of  course,  this  is  not  a  deficiency  to  start  with.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  deal  with  it  now,  because  it  can  come  up,  regularly 
in  the  next  bill.  .  : 

Mr.  Myers.  It  was  believed  to  be  better  administration  jojud  better 
policy  to  start  out  with  it,  because  the  problems  are  much  n;iore  diffi- 
cult to  start  with  in  a  building  like  this  than  later  when  everything 
is  running  well. 

Mr.  Byrns.  As  I  undersand,  you  contemplate  having  four  floors 
ready  for  occupancy  before  December  1,  or  by  that  date- 
Mr.  Wetmore.  I  would  not  say  contemplate,  but  it  is  possible.  We 
have  not  determined  whether  we  will  ask  the  contractor  to  ^nish  the 
four  floors.  The  thing  is  in  the  air  at  this  time,  and  if  they  are 
asked  to  finish  those  floors  we  will  need  to  heat  the  building  and 
light  it  and  have  sufficient  force  to  take  care  of  that  part  of  the 
building  for  the  rest  of  the  calendar  year. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  have  asked  for  $83,4(37.50  for  the  Arlington 
building  and  annex.  The  annex,  you  have  stated,  will  not  be  ready 
before  March,  in  any  event.  Have  you  taken  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  there  will  be  released  rented  buildings? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  specified  here. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  are  asking  for  an  assistant  superintendent  of 
building,  $2,250! 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir ;  for  this  reason :  The  Treasury  Department  in 
Washington  has  ^^wn  from  approximately  8,500  employees  before 
the  war  to  approximately  25,000  employees  now.  The  problem  of 
efficiently  housmg  and  taking  care  oi  those  employees  has  grown  in 
proportion.  If  the  chief  clerk  who  has  supervision  of  the  Treasury 
buildings  has  one  assistant  superintendent  at  $2,500  and  another  at 
$2,250,  the  work  can  be  handled  much  more  efficiently  and  expe- 
ditiously. Because  of  the  large  growth  it  is  almost  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  have  an  additional  assistant  superintendent.  The  matter  of 
looking  after  the  equipment  and  the  purchasing  of  the  equipment  for 
25,000  employees  and  the  changes  that  are  made  necessary  in  the 
buildings  is  an  enormous  one.  The  better  and  stricter  the  supervision 
the  better  service  will  be  rendered  the  forces  of  the  department  and 
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the  more  economy  can  be  effected  for  the  Government.  The  increase 
here  is  not  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  department. 
As  I  stated,  we  have  almost  three  times  as  many  employees  as  before 
the  war. 

Mr.  Byrxs.  You  are  asking  for  a  chief  engineer  at  $1,400  and  three 
a>sistants  at  $1^00  each! 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir ;  they  would  be  for  the  three  shifts  of  the  day — 
three  eight-hour  shifts  every  day. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Will  they  be  used  in  the  Arlington  Building  or  the 
annex! 

Mr.  Myers.  The  Arlington  Building. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  separating  these  em- 
[)I(>yees  so  as  to  put  the  Arlington  employees  in  a  separate  class  from 
the  annex  employees! 

Mr.  !Myers.  The  machinery  is  all  together. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  is  all  one  building.  What  we  call  the  annex  is 
being  built  right  next  to  the  building. 

Mr.  SisdoN.  And  it  will-be  operated  as  one  building! 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir.  The  architecture  is  just  the  same;  it  is 
'Carrying  a  wing  on  the  side  of  I  Street. 

ilr.  S188ON.  And  actually  and  physically  a  part  of  the  building! 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Myers.  After  the  building  is  completed  you  will  never  know 
that  there  was  any  division. 

Mr.  Byrns.  As  I  understand,  in  the  event  that  these  people  are 
appropriated  for  it  is  not  the  intent,  of  course,  to  put  them  on  until 
tliev  are  actually  needed! 

Mr.  Myers,  ^o;  not  by  anv  means. 

Mr.  Byrxs,  If  perchance  tnis  bill  were  drawn  to  make  this  appro- 
priation take  effect  November  15,  that  will  be  in  ample  time! 

Mr.  Myers.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  They  reaily  would  not  be  needed  at  that  time! 

Mr.  Myers.  The  whole  force  would  not.  It  migW-  he  necessary  to 
^t't  the  engineers. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  And  the  cleaning  force.  There  will  be  a  lot  of 
•  Ituning  to  be  done  before  tlie  building  is  actually  ready  for  occu- 
I'.incv. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Seven  elevatcr  conductors  at  $720  each.  How  many 
•i.'vators  will  you  have  in  the  building  and  the  annex  combined! 

Mr.  Thompson.  Eight  elevators. 

Mr.  Byrks.  How  many  elevator  conductors  will  be  transferred 
fri^ru  the  buildings  now  occupied! 

Mr.  Myers.  Six. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  will  make  a  total  of  13  conductors! 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir.  That  makes  an  allowance  for  night  service, 
^  l.ii'h  is  necessary.  You  can  not  work  a  man  who  goes  on  at  8  o'clock 
r.  the  morning  until  9  o'clock  or  10  o'clock  at  night;  you  have  to 
.  i\e  two  shifts. 

Mr.  Byrns.  These  elevator  conductors  work  the  usual  time! 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Seven  and  one-half  hours! 

Mr.  Myers.  Seven  and  one-half  and  eight  hours. 
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Mr.  Jemison.  There  are  12  elevators  in  that  building. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  many  elevators  in  the  annex? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Two. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Ten  elevators  in  the  main  building? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Is  it  contemplated  that  all  the  elevators  will  be  put 
into  operation  just  as  soon  as  the  building  is  fully  completed? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jemison.  That  includes  the  freight  elevators. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  many  passenger  elevators? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Eleven  passenger  elevators  and  one  freight  ele- 
vator. 

Mr.  Myers.  That  will  leave  a  leeway  of  one  extra  elevator  con- 
ductor to  work  nights  and  at  other  times. 

Mr.  Byrns.  If  this  full  amount  is  allowed  vou  will  have  a  greater 
leeway,  because  two  of  your  elevators  certainly  will  not  be  in  opera- 
tion until  March. 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Two  oilers  at  $900  each? 

Mr.  Myers.  Those  men  will  have  to  work  at  night  on  the  ele- 
vators and  other  machinery  to  keep  it  going. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Electrician,  $1,400,  and  four  wiremen  at  $1,200  each? 

Mr.  Myers.  They  are  to  look  after  the  upkeep  of  the  electrical 
equipment,  the  installation  of  call  bells,  and  the  repairs  of  aU  kinds 
incident  to  the  electrical  equipment. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Will  you  need  all  of  these  men  prior  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  annex  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  during  the 
first  few  months  these  men  will  be  extremel}'  busy,  because  of  tlie 
call  bells  to  be  put  in  and  the  thousand  and  one  little  things  called 
for  in  a  new  building,  moving  the  lights,  and  so  forth.  For  instance, 
the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau  goes  in  there  with  its  enormou- 
equipment  of  electrical  machinery  and  the  electricians  and  wiremen 
will  have  to  lay  the  wires  and  install  the  electrical  equipment. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Could  not  you  take  those  wiremen  and  pay  them  out 
of  the^  per  diem  und  save  some  money  ?  How  many  rooms  will  there 
bo  in  that  building? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  do  not  recall.  Some  of  them  are  very  large,  almost 
a  whole  floor  in  a  room. 

Mr.  PissoN.  Seven  or  eight  hundred  rooms? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  do  not  think  that  many ;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  employing  four  wiremen. 
I  can  imderstand  the  necessity  for  an  electrician  and  one  wireman 
permanently. 

Mr.  Myers.  Our  experience  in  the  Treasury  Department  proper 
would  indicate  that  there  is  so  much  wiring  to  do  and  so  many 
changes  to  make  that  one  electrician  and  one  wireman  would  have  a 
hopeless  task. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Take  the  first  three  buildings  which  were  erected  on 
Henry  Park,  very  large  buildings,  only  three  stories  high,  but  they 
extend  nearly  from  Pennsylvania  Avenue  the  entire  length  of  the 
Mpll  and  thev  have  onlv  six  electricians  and  wiremen  for  those  three 
buildings.    You  are  asking  here  for  five. 
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Mr.  Cannon.  The  annex  of  the  Arlington  Building  will  not  be 
ready  until  February. 

Mr.  Myers.  About  March  1. 

Mr.  Cannon.  In  the  meantime  you  have  an  appropriation  and 
voii  are  proceeding  with  the  construction? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cannon.  You  think  that  the  building  may  be  occupied  in 
part  by  December? 

>fr.  Myers.  It  is  reasonably  sure  that  we  will  get  into  the  whole 
of  the  Arlington  main  building  by  December  22. 

Mr.  Cannon.  You  ask  a  little  further  on  for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment Annex.    That  building  will  be  completed  for  occupation  when? 

Mr.  Myers.  About  February  15. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  do  not  think  we  will  consider  that  here. 

Mr.  Myers.  If  you  want  to  make  two  appropriations  of  it,  that  is 
perfectly  all  right  with  us. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Do  you  need  some  money  for  that  or  have  you  money 
enough  ? 

Mr.  M^-ERs.  We  only  estimate  on  the  Treasury  Annex  for  six 
months  beginning  with  January  1. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  understand  that  the  annex  is  to  constitute  more  than 
one-third  of  the  entire  building  and  annex  combined,  and  that  that 
will  not  be  ready  for  occupancy  before  the  latter  part  of  February 
or  1st  of  March.  Therefore  will  you  need  this  electrician  and 
four  wiremen? 

Mr.  Myers.  No;  one  of  the  wiremen  could  be  put  off  until  we 
needed  him,  and,  in  any  event,  he  would  not  be  employed  until  he 
was  needed.  This  is,  at  best,  Mr.  Byrns,  an  estimate,  and  if  the 
men  are  not  needed  they  will  not  be  used. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  ask  for  two  plumbers  at  $1,200  each  and  a 
[)hunber's  helper  at  $1,000.  Do  you  get  any  transfers  from  the  build- 
ings that  will  be  released  by  the  War  Risk  Bureau? 

Mr.  ^Iyers.  No;  except  the  plumbers  we  have  in  the  War  Risk 
Hareau  now  and  who  are  doing  plumbing  for  the  War  Risk  rented 
Iniildin^,  looking  after  the  necessary  things. 

Mr.  Btrns.  Can  their  services  be  utilized  in  this  building? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes ;  they  can  be  transferred. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Will  they  be  in  addition  to  this  force? 

Mr.  Myers.  No ;  but  we  do  not  want  to  use  the  War  Risk  fund  to 
nfiaintain  this  building. 

Mr.  BxRxs.  They  will  be  released? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrks.  That  was  the  object  of  my  inquiry — whether  or  not 
it  was  proposed  to  continue  their  employment  in  adddition  to  these 
men. 

Mr.  Myers.  No.  For  instance,  when  you  recently  gave  us  in  the 
I'^ffisiative  bill  additional  watchmen  and  additional  laborers,  the 
laborers  and  watchmen  on.  the  war-risk  and  internal-revenue  roll 
were  transferred  to  the  statutory  roll  and  that  money  went  back 
into  the  internal-revenue  appropriation  and  the  war-risk  appropria- 
tion, and  we  propose  to  do  the  same  here,  when  possible. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  money  appropriated  to  take  care  of  these  rented 
Imildings  will  go  back  to  the  Treasury. 
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Mr.  Mteks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  ask  for  two  painters  at  $1,200  each. 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  any  changes 
that  may  be  necessary  in  the  building  in  order  to  accommodate  some 
new  work  that  may  develop.  The  carpenters  will  make  the  changes 
and  then  the  painters  will  have  to  fix  them  up.  If  desks  were  re- 
paired, the  pamtei-s  would  then  paint  them;  benches  are  built,  and 
the  painters  w  ould  stain  them,  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  ask  for  four  carpentere  at  $1,200  each. 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  any  neces- 
sary changes  in  the  building  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  work,  and,  in 
addition,  to  repair  tables,  benches,  chairs,  and  everything  else  that 
can  be  done  by  them. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  ask  for  a  janitor  at  $1,200  and  an  assistant  janitor 
at  $1,000. 

Mr.  Myers.  The  janitor  would  look  after  the  building  to  see  that 
it  is  properly  cleaned,  and  if  any  moves  are  to  be  made,  or  anything 
like  that,  he  would  plan  them,  and  the  assistant  janitor  would  act 
as  a  foreman  of  the  laborers;  he  would  be  on  the  job  with  his  laborers 
to  see  that  the  work  is  done  and  that  the  laborers  are  not  loafing. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  are  asking  for  27  male  laborers  at  $660  each,  four 
of  whom  to  attend  toilets,  and  two  to  relieve  elevator  conductors. 
That  will  make  your  total  laboring  force  for  this  building  how 
many? 

Mr.  Myers.  Counting  the  elevator  conductors  and  all? 

Mr.  Byrns.  No;  I  mean  your  laborers. 

Mr.  Myers.  Forty  are  required  for  the  building,  but  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  13  are  now  appropriated  for  in  outside  buildings  now 
rented,  they  can  be  transferred  to  this  building.  The  Treasury 
Building  force  is  the  basis  for  this  estimate,  and  we  have  asked  for 
a  little  bit  less  all  through  here  than  we  need  in  the  Treasury  Build- 
ing proper,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  Treasury  Building  is  not  a 
modem  building  ^nd  is  harder  to  care  for. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  much  larger  is  the  Treasury  Building  than  this 
building? 

Mr.  Myers.  The  gross  square  feet  of  floor  space  in  the  Treasury 
Building  is  417,000,  and  there  are  608,000  square  feet  of  gross  floor 
space  in  this  building.  In  the  Treasury  Building  the  net  square 
feet — that  is,  the  actual  habitable  office  space — is  185,000. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  While  in  this  building  the  space  is  from  450,000 
to  480,000.    , 

Mr.  Byrns.  These  laborers  would  not  have  any  cleaning  to  do? 

Mr.  Myers.  They  clean  the  sidewalks  of  snow  and  ice. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  mean  on  the  inside. 

Mr.  Myers.  They  scrub  the  corridors  and  the  toilets. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  is  a  very  large  building,  11  stories  high,  and  you 
have  a  floor  space  there  of  over  12  acres,  so  that  there  is  some  sweep- 
ing and  mopping  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  are  asking  for  a  captain  of  the  watch  at  $1,400, 
three  lieutenants  of  the  watch  at  $900  each,  and  25  watchmen  at 

$720  each. 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  the  watch  force  which  we  believe  is  the  mini- 
mum to  safely  guard  that  building.     The  number  appears  large, 
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but  when  you  realize  that  there  are  three  watches  during  the  day  it 
is  not  a  large  number  to  guard  a  large  building  like  that. 

Mr.  Btrns.  How  many  watchmen  are  you  going  to  be  able  to 
transfer  to  that  building  m  addition  to  the  force  here  asked  ? 

Mr.  Mters.  Fort}'  are  required,  and  15  are  to  be  transferred  from 
rented  buildings. 

Mr.  Byrxs.  You  have  27  watchmen  for  the  care  and  protection  of 
buildings  for  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  and  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue,  and  you  propose  to  take  15  of  those  watchmen? 

Mr.  Mters.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  And  transfer  them  to  this  building? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  many  shifts  are  there — ^three? 

ilr.  Myers.  Three  shifts;  yes.  Of  course,  it  would  be  worked 
out  somewhat  on  this  plan :  For  the  main  entrance  of  the  new  Arling- 
lon  Building,  from  8  to  4,  one  lieutenant  is  i*equired  and  six  .watch- 
men. There  are  three  big  doors,  if  I  remember  correctly,  and  during 
those  hours  it  is  necessarjr  to  have  one  lieutenant  tnere  and  six 
watchmen,  in  order  to  eflficiently  guard  those  entrances.  From  4 
oMoik  in  the  afternoon  to  12  o'clock  at  night  there  will  be  one  lieu- 
tenant and  three  watchmen  at  the  main  doors,  and  from  12  to  8  there 
would  be  one  lieutenant  and  three  watchmen,  because  they  will  have 
to  be  kept  open  practically  all  night.  Then,  there  is  the  north  door 
and  there  is  a  south  door,  and  they  require  one  watchmen  for  three 
watches,  making  nine ;  in  the  basement  we  will  require  two  on  each 
watch;  that  is,  at  the  entrance  to  the  areaway  and  the  entrance  to 
the  building;  that  will  require  for  three  watches,  six;  then  patrol 
watchmen  tnroughout  the  building  to  the  number  of  15  for  the  pur- 
pose of  guarding  and  looking  out  for  fires  and  other  things.  That 
makes  39  and  there  is  a  leeway  of  one,  because  leave  and  sickness 
must  be  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  spoke  of  the  main  entrance  and  then  mentioned 
three  doors.    Is  there  not  just  one  entrance  to  the  building? 

Mr.  Jemison.  No;  there  are  three  entrances. 

Mr.  Byrns.  It  is  all  one  entrance,  having  three  doors? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes.  There  are  employees  going  in  and  coming  out  all 
the  time  at  those  doors,  so  that  we  must  have  one  man  at  each  door. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  have  three  doors  and  you  want  six  watchmen. 
Does  it  require  two  at  each  door? 

ifr.  Myers.  We  must  have  a  man  there  at  the  desk  right  next  to 
the  door  who  has  possession  of  the  keys  of  the  building,  in  order 
to  open  any  of  the  doors  that  may  be  locked. 

Mr.  Byrns.  But  the  rooms  are  open  in  the  daytime  ? 

Mr.  Mykrs.  They  would  be  opened  in  the  morning  by  the  messen- 
?•  but  they  would  have  to  go  and  get  the  keys  there. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  is  the  lieutenant  going  to  do  if  he  does  not 
liaTe  charge  of  the  keys? 

Mr.  Myers.  He  would  have  to  direct  the  whole  force  all  over  the 
building,  and  when  anything  happened  at  any  one  of  the  doors  he 
woaid  have  to  go  there  and  attend  to  it. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  wany  watchmen  have  you  in  the  Treasury  Build- 
ing proper? 
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• 

Mr.  Myers.  Ninety.  We  have  a  lot  of  vaults  in  the  Treasury  Build- 
ing and  a  lot  of  restricted  corridors,  with  gratings,  and  we  have  to 
have  watchmen  there*. 

Mr.  Byrxs.  For  the  head  of  the  char  force  you  are  aisking  $810; 
three  assistant  heads  of  char  for^e  at  $720  ea^h,  and  147  charwomen 
at  $240  each.  I  take  it  you  wull  ^et  quite  a  number  by  transfer  from 
these  rented  buildinp^s? 

Mr.  Myers.  One  hundred  and  ninety  are  required  to  care  for  the 
building,  but  43  are  to  be  transferred  from  rented  buildings,  tha^ 
number  having  positions  now  provided  for. 

Mr.  BrRNS.  As  I  understand,  they  only  clean  the  offices. 

Mr.  Myers.  They  clean  the  offices;  yes. 

Mr.  Jemison.  And  the  corridors. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  thought  you  said  the  laborers  cleaned  the  corridors. 

Mr.  Myers.  The  corridors  are  scrubbed  by  the  laborers,  and  then 
they  are  mopped  by  the  charwomen. 

Mr.  Jemison.  You  must  remember  that  out  of  that  number  you 
would  always  have  17  or  18  off  every  month. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  need  more  than  these  147  charwomen? 

Mr.  Myers.  One  hundred  and  ninety ;  yes. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Are  they  carried  generally  or  are  they  carried  for 
some  specific  building,  so  that  you  would  need  additional  language 
in  order  to  transfer  them  to  the  Arlington  Building  from  other 
buildings. 

Mr.  Myers.  No  ;  they  can  be  transf en-ed. 

Mr.  BrRNS.  How  do  you  figure  as  to  the  number  of  charwomen 
needed  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  This  is  based  on  each  charwoman  cleaning  3,300  square 
feet,  and  that  is  300  square  feet  over  the  usual  average. 

Mr.  Jemison.  The  charwomen  who  clean  the  Secretary's  room 
or  rooms  like  that,  where  they  have  to  clean  carpets  with  a  vacuum 
cleaner,  do  not  average  over  2,000  feet,  and  then  I  have  extended 
their  working  hours  bv  a  half  hour.  They  used  to  work  two  hours 
and  a  half,  but  since  July  1  I  have  had  them  working  three  hours, 
which  corresponds  with  some  of  the  other  departments,  although  the 
Interior  Department  works  its  charwomen  four  hours. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  would  be  about  six  ordinary  rooms. 

Mr.  Jemison.  Yes;  we  figure  about  3,000  feet  per  woman. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Do  you  figure  corridors  in  this  3,300  feet  or  just  office 
space? 

'  Mr.  Jemison.  That  includes  the  whole  thing.  As  I  have  said,  you 
must  always  count  on  17  or  20  charwomen  being  off  every  month  in 
the  year,  and  that  makes  it  necessary  to  start  them  taking  their  leave 
early  in  the  year.  If  you  did  not  do  that,  you  would  have  them  all 
off  in  the  summer  time,  and  that  would  not  do.  I  make  up  a  state- 
ment showing  when  the  charwomen  are  to  start  taking  their  leave, 
and  in  the  Treasury  Building  they  start  in  February  to  take  their 
leave,  so  many  being  off  each  month. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Each  charwoman,  then,  would  only  have  about  2,000 
feet  of  actual  office  space  to  clean  ? 

Mr.  jE^nsoN.  Including  the  corridors  they  would  have  a  little 
over  3,000  feet  of  floor  space.  Of  course,  we  have  charwomen  who 
keep  the  corridors  mopped  up  and  who  clean  down  the  stairs,  because 
all  of  the  stairs  must  be  kept  clean  by  the  charwomen. 
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Mr.  Smson.  What  do  the  laborers  do? 

Mr.  Jemison.  We  have  them  working  down  in  the  subbasement, 
and  then  they  clean  the  sidewalks,  clean  the  windows,  and  things 
like  that,  and  move  furniture  and  equipment. 

Mr.  Byrns.  For  equipping  the  buildings  with  rugs  and  carpets, 
awnings,  window  shades  and  carriers,  window  ventilators,  and  bottle 
water  coolers,  $44,425. 

Mr.  Myers.  It  is  believed  that  60,000  square  feet  will  be  carpeted. 
That  is  an  estimate.  It  may  not  be  that  much  and  it  may  be  more. 
However,  it  is  estimated  that  60,000  square  feet  of  carpets  will  be 
required  at  30  cents  per  square  foot,  making  $18,000.  That  is  on  the 
basis  that  one-tenth  of  the  total  floor  area  will  be  carpeted.  Then 
the  awnings.  One-third  of  all  the  windows  in  the  building,  from  the 
first  to  the  eleventh  floor,  inclusive,  and  there  are  1,000  windows. 

The  awnings  will  cost  approximately  $10  each,  and  that  will  make 
$10,000.  Window  shades  and  window-shade  carriers,  3,000  windows 
at  $3.50  per  window,  $10,500 ;  window  ventilators,  one-third  of  total 
number  of  windows  in  building,  first  to  eleventh  stories,  inclusive, 
1,000,  at  $5,  $5,000;  and  100  bottle  water  coolers,  on  the  basis  of  one 
small  cooler  for  each  private  or  semiprivate  office  room.  These  are 
in  addition  to  special  bubbling  fountains  in  the  general  working 
rooms,  which  will  be  attached  to  building,  and  are  therefore  charge- 
able to  the  building  appropriation  and  not  to  this  appropriation,  the 
cost  being  $925,  making  a  total  of  $44,425. 

ifr.  Byrns.  Will  the  fact  that  the  Railroad  Administration  is 
expected  to  occupy  three  or  four  floors  of  this  building  serve  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  rugs  and  carpets  that  you  will  need? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes.  Those  figures  were  based  on  the  experience 
of  the  Supervising  Architect's  Office,  those  rough  approximations 
piven  there,  and  if  the  Railroad  Administration  moves  into  those  two 
additional  stories  they  will  have  more  private  rooms  than  we  con- 
templated for  the  War  Risk  Building. 

Jlr.  Byrns.  And  that  was  taken  care  of  in  this  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No;  it  was  not 

Mr.  SissoN.  Does  that  mean  that  the  railroad  administration  is 
l«'-s  democratic  than  the  War  Risk  Bureau? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes ;  they  have  a  greater  number  of  private  offices 
arid  verv  likely  they  will  have  to  be  carpeted. 

Mr.  Myers.  For  the  most  part  the  War  Risk  wants  large  rooms 
^  hore  they  can  put  a  large  number  of  people. 

Mr.  Byrnr.  Have  you  not  quite  a  number  of  rugs  and  carpets  now 
Iw-ingr  iis<vl  by  the  War  Risk  Bureau  that  can  b?  used  in  this  building? 

Mr.  ifYKRS.  Some  can,  but,  I  think,  very  few,  because  the  offices 
\:^f]  by  the  War  Risk  Bureau  are  very  poorly  equipped. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Do  you  contemplate  using  those  rugs  and  carpets? 

Mr.  Myers.  As  jfar  as  we  can;  ves. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  do  not  know  how  much  cari^ot  you  have  ? 

Mr.  ifYERs.  No. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  probably  made  the  estimate  here  for  all  new 
.-rnff,  ami.  I  presume,  you  did. 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes. 

Mr.  Si«soN.  And  the  other  stuff  is  to  be  cast  off? 

Mr.  Myers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  not  very  much  there. 

Mr.  PisK)N.  To  be  frank  about  it,  you  are  not  going  to  reclaim 
riiich  in  these  old  buildings? 
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Mr.  Myers.  Absolutely.  There  is  not  a  thing  in  the  line  of  carpets 
that  goes  to  waste  in  the  Treasury  Department;  we  issue  and  reissue 
old  stuff  that  a  private  concern  would  not  look  at. 

Mr.  Byrns.  As  I  understand,  this  estimate  of  60,000  square  feet 
is  the  total  amount  of  carpeting  you  expect  to  use  for  the  entire 
building  and  annex? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir;  based  on  the  experience  of  the  Supervising 
Architect's  Office. 

Mr.  Byrns.  And  that  did  not  take  into  consideration  any  carpets 
or  rugs  now  being  used  by  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau  and  which 
might  possibly  be  used  in  this  building  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  did  not,  because  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau  has 
so  few  rugs  and  carpets  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Byrns.  From  this  estimate  it  would  appear  that  you  propose 
to  carpet  practically  one-tenth  of  the  entire  gross  space  of  the 
building. 

Mr.  Myers.  That  has  been  the  experience  of  the  Sui>ervising 
Architect's  Office  in  public  buildings  heretofore. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  much  do  you  propose  to  pay  for  this  carpet? 

Mr.  Myers.  Thirty  cents  per  square  foot  is  the  estimate  of  its  cost. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  is  one-eighth,  and  possibly  more  than  onCf-eighth, 
of  the  whole  area  of  the  office  space. 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes ;  that  is  the  basis  for  the  estimate. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Do  you  think  you  will  be  able  to  get  some  carpet  and 
rugs  from  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Only  a  little  bit,  because,  as  you  know,  a  great  deal  of 
their  work  has  been  done  during  the  summer  months,  and  we  do  not 
buy  carpets  during  the  summer  months.  Whatever  carpets  we  have 
down  we  take  up,  for  the  most  part,  during  that  time. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Could  you  furnish  to  the  committee  a  statement  show- 
ing what  rugs  and  carpets  have  been  bought  for  the  War  Risk  In- 
surance Bureau  and  now  in  use  in  these  various  buildings  that  have 
been  rented?  ' 

Mr.  Myers.  Outside  of  the  National  Museum? 

Mr.  Byrns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  can  do  that.  '' 

Mr.  Byrns.  If  you  can,  please  supply  the  record  with  such  a  state- 
ment, and  a  similar  statement  as  to  the  carpets  and  rugs  purchased 
for  the  railroad  administration. 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes;  I  will  be  very  glad  to  get  that  information;  I 
do  not  think  I  will  have  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  it,  although  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  can  possibly  get  that  information  and  make  it  a 
part  of  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Myers.  Very  well,  sir. 

statement. 

War-risk  Insurance: 

Square  yards. 

Carpet  in  rented  bnlldinjcs 2aRr 

(^ariiet  in  new  National  Museum  Buildinp 100 

Total ^ 

Tniteil  Slates  railroad  administration 463 

T<>tal 800 
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Mr.  Bybns.  For  operating  expenses* of  the  buildings,  including 
fuel,  electric  current,  ice,  ash  removal,  repairs,  and  miscellaneous 
iteuis,  you  are  asking  $60,000.    Just  how  is  that  item  made  up  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  For  electricity,  supplied  by  the  Potomac  Electric 
Power  Co.  for  power  and  light,  it  is  estimated  that  700,000  kilowatt 
hours  will  be  required  at  3  cents  per  killowatt  hour,  making  a  total 
of  $21,000;  fuel  for  heating  the  building,  2,500  tons,  at  $6.50  per  ton, 
$16^50;  electric  lamps,  supplies,  and  replacements  of  small  tools 
for  the  engineering  pei'sonnel,  and  the  mechanics  for  minor  repairs, 
etc.,  $15,000;  miscellaneous  items,  such  as  soap,  towels,  cleaning  com- 
pounds, mops,  brooms,  buckets,  etc.,  $10,000 ;  ice,  500  tons,  at  $7  per 
ton,  $3,500;  and  ash  removal,  based  on  50  cents  per  ton  of  coal  used, 
$1,250,  making  a  total  of  $67,000.  The  majority  of  that  will  be  used 
early,  so  that  we  estimate  $60,000  for  the  nine  months. 

Mr.  Byrns.  As  you  are  not  going  to  get  into  the  annex  until  the 
l^t  of  March*  could  you  reduce  the  item  of  fuel,  for  instance,  to  any 
amount  i 

Mr.  Thompson.  About  one-third. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  about  your  estimate  for  electricity  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  One-third. 

Mr.  Myers.  In  making  your  estimate  there,  Mr.  Thompson,  did 
you  provide  for  the  enormous  amount  of  machinery  that  is  going 
to  poin  there? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Electric  lamps. 

Mr.  Thompson.  You  can  reduce  that  one-third. 

Mr.  Bybnb.  Miscellaneous  items,  such  as  soap,  towels,  etc. 

Mr.  Thompson.  One-third,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Myers.  That  would  make  necessary,  however,  the  appropria- 
tion of  additional  money  by  Congress  when  the  annex  is  completed. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Surelv. 

Mr.  Myers.  We  would  have  to  have  another  bill. 

Mr.  SiflsoN.  You  will  have  to  have  a  bill  in  December  in  any  event, 
the  regular  bill,  this  being  a  deficiency  bill.  You  could  not  get  along 
for  another  year  without  coming  before  Congress. 

Mr.  Myers.  You  mean  the  legislative  bill;  but  the  legislative  bill 
i.*'  intendied  to  take  care  of  us  after  July  1  next,  while  this  was  to  take 
care  of  u«  until  June  30  next. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Y/ou  would  not  necessarily  have  to  come  to  Congress 
for  an  additional  amount  if  it  was  only  reduced  one-third,  because 
you  do  not  go  into  this  annex  building  until  March,  and  you  do  not 
need  much  heat  after  March. 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  need  heat  on  an  average  until  the  1st  of  May. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  meant  to  say  that  you  would  not  require  the  same 
amount  of  fuel. 

Mr.  Thompson.  No,  sir;  I  get  you  now.  That  would  be  reduced 
more  than  one-third.    It  would  be  reduced  practically  two-thirds. 

Mr.  Myers.  For  heating? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  am  talking  now  of  the  estimate  of  $16,250  that  has 
\AH^n  submitted. 

Mr.  Thompson.  You  could  not  reduce  that  more  than  one-third 
-:ifely,  even  if  you  did  that.  There  is  a  short  period  to  run,  and  any 
«Xfal  that  was  left  over  would  be  left  in  the  bunkers. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  I  notice  that  you  have  ice  charged  here  at  $7  per  ton. 
Mr.  Myers.  That  is  a  little  more  than  30  cents  per  hundred.    As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  costs  more  now. 
Mr.  SissoN.  That  would  be  exactly  35  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 
Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT  ANNEX. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Now,  the  Treasury  Department  annex,  I  understand, 
will  not  be  completed  and  ready  for  cccupancy  until  when? 

Mr.  Mfers.  Until  February  15,  roughly  speaking. 

Mr.  Byuns.  Then,  you  will  not  need  this  appropriation,  of  coui*se, 
until  that  time? 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  sir;  unless  you  want  to  dispose  of  it  in  one  bill. 

NEW   ROOF   AND    REMODELING    PORTION    OF   TREASURY    BUILI)lN(i. 

Mr.  Byrns.  The  next  item  is,  "  For  additional  for  a  new  roof  and 
remodeling  a  portion  of  the  fourth  story  to  enable  it  to  b?  used  for 
office  purposes,  $205,000." 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  item,  as  indicated  by  the  language,  is  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  additional  space  in  the  Treasury  Building  that 
is  not  now  available  for  office  purposes  but  which  can  be  made  avail- 
able. We  have  at  this  time  an  appropriation  that  was  made  by  Con- 
gress of  $45,000,  which  remains  unexpended,  for  a  new  roof  and  for 
raising  a  portion  of  it.  The  estimate  on  which  it  was  based  contem- 
plated only  4  000  additional  feet  of  space  on  the  Fifteenth  Street 
side  of  the  building.  I  do  not  suppose  you  have  ever  noticed  how  the 
roof  has  been  raided  on  the  south  side  of  the  Treasury  Building.  The 
rooms  that  the  Supervising  Architect's  Office  occupies  en  the  south 
side  of  the  building,  about  midway  of  the  building  on  the  west  side. 
are  located  where  the  roof  has  been  raised.  It  was  raised  back  of  the 
balcony.  The  roof  comes  just  above  the  parapet  that  you  see  around 
the  building.  As  to  the  appropriation  of  $45.000 — between  the  time 
that  the  estimate  was  submitted  and  the  time  that  the  appropriation 
was  made  prices  had  jumped  100  per  cent,  and  we  could  not  do  any- 
thing. We  are  in  a  position  where  we  have  been  obliged  to  come  back 
and  a^k  for  more  money  for  the  roof  alone. 

If  there  were  nothing  in  that  particular  appropriation  authoriz- 
ing the  raising  of  a  portion  of  the  roof,  it  would  cost  at  this  time 
for  a  new  roof  alone,  without  any  change  in  the  structure,  $75,000. 
That  would  not  provide  a  copper  roof.  It  would  provide  a  copper 
roof  over  the  three  pavilions,  on  the  south,  north,  and  west,  ond  a 
composition  roof  over  the  rest  of  the  buildinflf.  It  would  cost  5^^50  000 
in  addition  to  that  to  provide  copper  for  the  whole  roof.  The  de- 
mand for  copper  for  war  purposes  has  been  so  great  that  we  could 
not  justify  the  use  of  copper  for  a  roof.  A  comi>osition  roof  will 
last  for  20  years  and  give  good  service.  What  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  asking  is  that  you  give  $205,000  in  addition  to  the 
$45,000  already  appropriated,  to  have  the  roof  raised  at  this  time 
so  as  to  give  all  the  space  in  the  Treasury  Building  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  gain  in  that  way.  Of  course,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  money 
to  put  on  the  new  roof  and  then  raise  it  afterwards.  In  that  case, 
you  would  simply  have  to  replace  the  roof  again. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  How  much  additional  space  do  you  get  by  this  means? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  About  21,000  square  feet  of  additional  space. 

Mr.  Sissox.  At  what  cost  per  square  foot? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  If  you  deduct  the  cost  of  the  roof  itself  from  the 
appropriation,  that  would  make  the  cost  about  $8.75  per  square  foot 
for  the  additional  space  that  you  would  ^et  for  available  office  nu»  - 
pcs3s.    It  is  not  a  very  expensive  proposition. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  much  will  the  roof  cost?  • 

Mr.  Wetmore.  $75,000.  We  would  have  to  come  here  and  ask  for 
$75,000,  or  $30,000  in  addition  to  what  we  have. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  addition  to  Ihe  $45,000? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir.  Whenever  it  rains,  the  water  has  to  ba 
caught  in  buckets.  We  have  patched  the  roof,  but  nothing  more 
can  be  done  with  it. 

Mr.  Myers.  It  is  ruining  the  walls  of  the  building. 

Mr.  Byrns.  For  supplying  a  new  toof  alone,  you  would  require 
$30,000  in  addition  to  the  $45,000  already  appropriated? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BfRKs.  And  $175,000  of  the  amount  estimated  for  here  is  for 
furnishing  this  additional  space? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir.  The  cost  would  be  about  $8.75  per  square 
foot  for  the  additional  space  provided. 

Mr.  Byrxs.  How  high  do  you  have  to  raise  the  roof  in  order  t-o  get 
the  additional  space? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  would  be  the  same  height  as  the  roof  which  has 
UM.»n  raised  on  the  rest  of  the  building. 

Mr.  Byrxs.  What  effect  will  that  have  upon  the  appearance  of  the 
building^ 

Mr.  Wetmore.  You  could  scarcely  notice  it.  It  has  already  been 
<lone  on  .the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  corner.  It  has  been  carried  across 
tiio  «>outh  front  on  each  side  of  the  pavilion  and  practically  one-third 
of  the  west  side  of  the  building. 

Mr.  Byrns.  When  do  you  contemplate  doing  this  work? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  outfit  to  be  done  as  soon  as  we  can  get*  at  it.  It 
w(»  could  get  at  it  right  away,  before  the  stormy  weather  comes  on, 
\^(»  would  get  a  good  portion  of  it  done  this  year. 

J^fr.  Byrxs.  When  was  this  old  roof  put  on  the  Treasury  Building? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  can  not  tell  you.  I  do  not  believe  there  has  been 
a  n(»w  roof  on  the  Treasury  Building  in  30  years.  Some  years  ago 
n»*  had  the  entire  roof  covered  with  mastic,  which  was  a  thick  paint, 
riioppecl  on.  The  trouble  now  is  that  there  are  holes  in  the  copper 
Tfof.  There  are  seams  in  the  copper  3  inches  high  where  they 
:»io  jo'nrd  and  riveted  together.  The  rivets  pull  out,  and  there  are 
•  r.irVs  in  the  seams.  The  contrpction  and  expansion  of  the  metal  has 
'  r  rkcd  the  copper  and  makes  the  roof  leak, 

M^r.  ?i<soN.  When  did  you  say  you  could  complete  this  work? 

Mr.  Wet3io!?e.  I  do  not  know  how  long  it  would  take  to  put  on  the 
^!io^e  roof.  The  composition  roof  goes  on  rapidly,  but  it  would  take 
.*^  '  f  nil  months. 

\fr.  Si^«oN.  When  could  you  bepfin  with  it? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  could  commence  with  it  as  soon  as  we  got  the 
• ;  ^»mpriation.  It  would  not  take  more  than  two  or  three  weeks  to 
'J  t  bids  and  put  people  on  the  work  after  advertising  for  bids     Wr 
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have  the  plans  for  that  part  of  the  building  where  the  roof  has 
already  been  raised  and  we  would  simply  extend  the  same  thing 
around  the  building.  We  could  utilize  the  same  plans  that  were  pre- 
pared for  the  poition  of  the  building  where  the  roof  has  already 
been  raised. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Who  will  occupy  this  additional  space? 

Mr.  Myers.  Nine  thousand  feet  of  it  w^ill  be  used  for  a  restaurant 
for  the  employees  of  the  department.  The  condition  is  such  in  that 
vicinity  of  the  city  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a  lunch  outside. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Would  the  lunches  be  furnished  free  to  the  employees^ 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  propose  to  run  it  by  a  concession? 

Mr.  Myers.  By  concession  nossibly.  That  is  being  considered 
now.  We  are  looking  into  the  experience  of  the  War  Department 
and  the  Interior  Department  and  other  departments.  If  we  could 
get  a  manager  at  a  reasonable  price  on  a  cooperative  basis,  we  would 
probably  do  it  that  way, 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  many  people  have  you  in  that  building? 

Mr.  Myers.  Between  two  and  three  thousand. 

Mr.  Thompson.  There  are  over  3,000  people  there. 

Mr.  Myers.  We  plan  that  the  Treasury  Annex  people  would  use 
this,  too. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  think  that  space  would  be  worth  as  much  for 
restaurant  purposes  as  it  would  be  for  office  purposes? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  think  that  conditions  are  such  now  in  the  city  of 
Washington  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  employees  to  get  their 
lunches.  A  lot  of  the  people  who  come  into  the  department  are 
boarding  or  rooming  in  the  city,  and  they  do  not  have  facilities  for 
bringing  their  own  lunches  along.  If  you  take  a  look  at  the  condi- 
tions at  Fifteenth  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  at  about  12.30 
o'clock  you  will  see  that  it  is  intolerable. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  see  it  nearly  every  morning. 

Mr.  Myers.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  takes  10  minutes  to  get  out  of 
those  small  doors  and  10  minutes  to  get  in. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  think  we  should  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  get  additional  space  in  the  Treasury  Building.  That  should 
be  done  before  the  roof  is  put  on.  Of  course,  you  might  do  it  after- 
wards, but  it  would  be  a  waste  of  money  to  do  it  that  way.  The 
additional  space  should  be  secured  when  the  new  roof  is  provided. 
The  Treasury  Department  Building  is  probably  one  of  the  worst 
arranged  buildings  in  this  city  for  extravagance  in  the  way  of 
corridors  and  waste  space. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Would  there  be  any  value  in  the  old  copper  taken  off 
the  roof? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  has  considerable  value,  and  that,  of  course,  would 
not  be  lost? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  would  have  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  would 
go  into  the  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  SissoN.  At  the  present  price  of  copper  you  would  make  quite 
a  saving  in  the  sale  of  it? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  do  you  expect  to  dispose  of  the  other  12,000  feet 
of  space? 
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Mr,  Meyers.  The  Treasurer's  office  would  probably  get  that  space. 
They  have  ^own  so  rapidly  that  they  have  outgrown  the  building^ 
and  we  have  been  forced  to  move  a  part  of  the  Register's  office  and 
a  part  of  the  Loans  and  Currency  Division  out  of  the  building  just 
within  the  last  few  days.  That  is  because  of  the  fact  that  the  Treas- 
urers  office  and  these  other  offices  have  grown  so  enormously,  on 
account  of  loans,  that  thev  can  not  be  taken  care  of  in  there.  Fur- 
thennoiv,  we  are  trying  to  get  people  out  of  the  corridors. 

Mr.  Thompson.  A  number  of  people  in  the  Treasurer's  office  are 
working  in  the  corridors. 

Mr.  Myers.  They  have  to  use  artificial  light. 

Mr.  Thompson.  All  of  the  corridor  on  the  west  side  is  occupied 
by  the  Treasurer's  office. 

Mr.  Myers.  Even  that  space  will  not  be  sufficient  to  house  all  of 
the  activities  that  should  be  housed  in  that  building. 


Friday,  September  6,  1918. 

OlFICE  OF  auditor  FOR  THE  TRE.\SURY  DEPARTMENT. 

STATEMEirr    OF    MB.    SAMTTEL   PATTEESON,    AUDITOE,    ACCOM- 
PANIED BY  ME.  W.  W.  MATTHEWS. 

ADDITIONAL  EMPLOYEES,  LABOB-SAVINO  DEVICES,   ETC. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  are  asking  $30,000  for  additional  employees  for 
the  office  of  Auditor  for  the  Treasury  Department.  You  have  now 
183  employees  in  your  office? 

Mr.  Patterson,  Places. 

Mr.  Byrns.  At  any  rate,  you  have  authority  to  fill  183  places  ? 

Mr.  Patterson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrxs.  Aggregating  in  salaries  $250,640? 

Mr.  Patterson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  And  you  want  $30,000  in  addition? 

Mr.  Patterson.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  explain  that  and  the  $7,500  for 
labor-saving  devices  and  eq[uipment.  We  asked  for  a  great  deal  more 
and  were  allowed  183  positions.  Of  course,  we  could  not  tell  how 
many  clerks  we  would  have  to  have.  We  have  not  filled  all  of  those 
places  yet  and  are  filling  them  only  as  we  need  them.  They  are  statu- 
tory positions.  A  great  part  of  the  force  is  check  assorters,  and  we 
have  hard  work  in  filling  those  places ;  it  is  an  impossibility  from  the 
civil-service  rolls. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Patterson.  Thev  will  not  come  for  the  money  that  we  pay. 
We  have  had  a  detail  from  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printmg, 
but  they  have  been  recalled  from  us.  We  pay  less  than  $1,000  on 
contract.  You  can  not  get  anybody  to  come  to  Washington  for 
$1,000  any  more.  We  are  asking  for  this  lump  sum  so  that  we  can 
hire  nonapportioned  and  contract  labor  when  needed  and  then  release 
them.  It  comes  with  a  rush,  and  when  we  get  over  the  rush  we  can 
release  them. 
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Mr.  Bthxs.  How  many  vacancies  have  you  in  the  office  now? 

Mr.  Pattehson.  There  are  nine  $1,600  places  vacant  now. 

Mr.  Byrxs.  What  is  the  reason  that  those  are  not  filled? 

Mr,  Patteeson.  I  have  not  needed  them.  I  did  not  want  to  spend 
the  money  until  they  were  needed.  Then  there  are  seven  $1,400 
places  vacant.    We  will  need  them,  however,  before  the  year  is  up. 

Mr.  Matthews.  We  can  not  use  those  places  on  this  other  work — 
the  war-risk  work — the  salaries  are  too  high.  That  class  of  work 
can  only  command  a  low  salary.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  people  to 
come  here  through  the  Civil  Service  Commission  who  will  agree  to 
take  the  salaries  that  we  feel  we  should  oflfer  for  that  work. 

Mr.  Byrxs.  What  salaries  do  you  propose  to  pay  in  case  the  $30,000 
is  allowed  ? 

Mr.  Pattersox.  What  class  of  employees  you  mean? 

Mr.  Byrns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pattersox.  Our  particular  idea  in  getting  the  lump  sum  is  to 
fortify  ourselves  with  funds  which  we  can  use  to  pay  these  check 
nsiorter.s.  It  is  not  a  high  grade  of  work.  When  they  come  in  they 
can  not  expect  to  secui*e  advancement  unless  they  show  adequate 
qualifict'ons  in  the  work  which  will  entitle  them  to  advancement. 

Mr.  Byrxs.  Is  it  your  intention  to  increase  the  salaries  of  the 
check  arsorters  in  the  office? 

Mr.  Pattersox.  No,  s*r;  but  to  enable  us  to  got  them. 

Mr.  Byrxs,  What  salaries  do  you  think  you  will  have  to  pay? 

Mr.  Matthews.  We  contemplate  paying  them  at  least  $1,100  in 
order  to  g3t  the  proper  kind  of  people.  We  have  to  get  these  people 
from  and  around  the  District,  because  people  will  not  come  here  from 
States,  where  the  apportionment  is  unused,  and  they  are  pretty  far 
from  here.  Th?y  will  not  come  hsre  for  the  salaries  offered.  They 
are  leaving  every  day. 

Mr.  Byrxs.  How  many  vacancies  have  you  in  the  position  of  check 
assorter  ? 

Mr.  Matthews.  I  can  not  tell  you,  because  we  have  to  bring  them 
in  as  needed.    The  work  goes  in  waves,  up  and  down. 

Mr.  Byrxs.  You  just  stated  that  you  had  nine  $1,600  positions 
vacant  and  seven  $1,400  positions? 

Mr.  Pattersox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrxs.  Have  you  any  other  vacancies? 

Mr.  Pattersox.  There  are  four  $1,200  vacancies.  We  have  been 
after  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for  ever  so  long  to  get  the  clerks; 
we  need  them  badly.  We  could  use  more  $1,400  and  $1,600  clerks; 
we  simply  can  not  get  them.  It  is  not  only  the  War  Bisk  Division 
and  the  miscellaneous  division  where  we  could  use  more  clerks,  but  in 
the  Internal  Revenue  Division  that  work  has  increased  enormously. 
You  can  imagine  what  it  will  be  the  first  part  of  next  year. 

Mr.  Byrxs.  Are  those  all  the  vacancies  j^ou  have  in  your  office? 

Mr.  Pattersox.  We  have  15  $1,000  vacancies.  We  can  not  get 
people  to  accept  those  positions  any  more.  They  arc  statutory  posi- 
tions. Wo  a?k  for  people  at  $1,000  and  they  come  in  and  we  put 
them  on  check  assorting,  which  is  very  tedious  work,  and  there  is 
not  much  to  look  forward  to,  and  they  throw  up  their  hands  in  a 
week  or  two  and  quit.  We  arc  constantly  getting  them  and  then 
they  quit,  whereas  if  we  had  a  lump  sum  we  could  pick  them  up  in 
the  District  here  from  the  nonapportioned  service,  get  much  better 
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satisfaction,  and  when  a  clerk  proved  valuable  to  us,  then  there  would 
be  a  chance  to  go  on  the  regular  roll. 

Mr.  Maithews.  There  is  another  question  involved.  The  people 
who  come  in  on  contract  are  only  paid  for  the  actual  time  employed. 
That  is,  they  are  not  paid  for  Saturday  afternoon  during  the  sum- 
mer, Sunday,  or  any  holiday,  and  if  they  come  in  late  that  is 
taken  out.  They  do  not  get  any  leave.  That  makes  it  unsatisfactory 
to  them  and  they  will  not  stay.  We  may  have  50  to-day  and  to-mor- 
row 4.").  They  quit.  Then  we  have  to  go  out  and  search  around  the 
District  and  find  people  to  take  their  places.  We  want  to  try  to 
correct  that. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Is  it  your  intention  to  pay  any  greater  salary,  than 
$1,100  for  that  sort  of  work  ? 

^f r.  MArrnEws.  Not  for  that  work. 

Mr.  B^TiNs.  Is  it  your  intention  to  employ  any  clerks  out  of  the 
lump  sum  ? 

Mr.  ilATTiiEWS.  Xo,  sir;  it  will  be  used  absolutely  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Patterson.  Eight  of  our  good  clerks  have  quit  and  been  taken 
away  from  us.  We  are  going  to  lose  more  through  the  draft.  It  is 
almost  an  impossibility  to  get  really  good  clerks.  We  have  to  take 
them  in  at  $1.^200  until  we  can  find  whether  or  not  they  are  satisfac- 
tory. 

Mr.  Btrns.  You  expect  to  fill  those  positions  through  the  civil 
service  because  they  are  statutory  ? 

Mr.  Patterson.  Yes,  sir.  Before  the  year  is  out  I  do  not  expect 
to  have  a  single  place.  I  am  only  filling  the  places  as  I  can  get  the 
people.  I  need  more.  We  can  not  rob  other  departments,  although 
the  other  departments  have  robbed  us. 

Mr.  BiTiNS.  What  is  the  condition  of  work  in  the  office? 

Mr.  Patterson.  It  is  not  current. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  long  has  that  condition  existed  ? 

Mr.  Patterson.  We  were  practically  current  when  we  were  before 
you  previously.  We  are  just  beginning  to  feel  the  Liberty  loan.  A 
great  many  new  bureaus  have  been  created  and  the  work  has  greatly 
increased  m  the  Miscellaneous  and  Internal  Revenue  Divisions. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  far  behind  are  you  in  the  work? 

Mr.  Patterson.  I  venture  to  say  that  we  are  a  month  or  more  be- 
hind, and  in  some  cases  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Matthews.  In  the  division  in  which  I  am  particularly  inter- 
ested, the  War-Risk  Division,  we  are  further  behind  than  that.  We 
have  not  had  backing  us  a  perfectly  organized  administrative  office, 
and  that  has  created  all  sorts  of  trouble  in  the  auditing  office.  If  an 
auditing  office  has  a  thoroughly  organized  administrative  office  be- 
hind it,  it  can  get  through  a  great  deal  more  promptlv  than  if  the 
administrative  end  of  it  does  not  function  properly.  That  has  been 
pretty  much  the  case  with  the  War-Risk  Insurance  Bureau.  That  is 
to  be  expected.  It  is  an  immense  thing.  They  have  now  about 
11.000  people.  In  an  organization  of  that  kind  rough  edges  must  be 
expected.  As  a  consequence,  the  administrative  work  has  been  very 
inferior.  We  have  to  correct  all  of  that.  We  are  further  behind 
than  the  rest  of  the  office,  and  in  some  cases  at  least  six  months. 

Mr.  Byrns.  There  should  be  some  improvement  along  that  line; 
they  have  been  in  existence  for  a  year. 
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Mr.  Matthews.  They  are  improving,  but  it  is  an  immense  thing — 
simply  overwhelming.  I  think  they  have  been  subjected  to  a  great 
deal  of  unjust  criticism  in  their  work.  People  do  not  realize  what 
an  immense  thing  it  is.  When  there  may  be  some  500  John  Adamses 
to  issue  checks  to  every  month  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  all  of 
them  will  be  right.  The  fraud  in  the  misappropriation  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  allowance  and  allotment  checks  is  amazing. 

Mr.  Patterson.  We  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  this  lump-sum  ap- 
propriation that  we  will  be  able  to  do  the  work  for  less  money  than 
if  we  had  the  statutory  places.  It  is  unwieldy,  and  we  can  not  use 
it  the  way  it  is. 

Mr.  Byrns.  If  allowed  the  $30,000,  do  you  contemplate  not  filling 
some  of  the  statutory  places,  or  do  you  contemplate  filling  those  and 
that  you  will  need  these  in  addition  ? 

Mr.  Patterson.  I  think  before  the  year  is  out  we  will  need  them 
all.  Of  course,  we  will  save  on  the  statutory  roll  up  to  the  time 
that  those  positions  are  filled.  Of  course  we  do  not  expect  to  take 
on  a  single  clerk  unless  we  need  him. 

Regarding  the  $7,500  for  labor-saving  devices  and  equipment,  tht 
contingent  fund  of  the  Treasury  Department  does  not  amount  to 
anything.  I  could  not  even  get  a  desk  the  other  day.  I  put  in  a 
requisition  for  a  desk  to  replace  one  which  had  been  broken,  and  they 
turned  it  down.  We  need  all  sorts  of  filing  cabinets  and  racks  tc^ 
hold  the  checks  and  labor-saving  machines,  such  as  listing,  adding 
machines,  and  comptometers.  We  simply  have  to  have  a  fund  of 
our  own.  We  can  not  depend  upon  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  Byrks.  You  made  a  requisition  on  the  Treasury  Department? 

Mr.  Patterson.  Yes,  sir.  They  can  not  give  up  anything,  not 
even  a  typewriter  or  a  desk. 

Mr.  Cannon.  You  want  the  $30,000  as  a  lump  sum? 

Mr.  Patterson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Of  course,  if  the  civil  service  was  lifted,  you  could 
make  the  promotions  right  along  up  to  $1,600.  Then,  you  have  so 
many  positions  at  $1,400  and  so  many  positions  at  $1,200.  That 
would  ^ve  promotions,  but  you  have  to  fill  those  positions  through 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  because  they  are  statutory  places? 

Mr.  Matthews.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cannon.  The  President  can  suspend  the  civil  service,  and  I 
expect  he  does. 

Mr.  Matihews.  I  think  the  tests  in  the  civil  service  have  been  very 
much  lighter  on  account  of  the  exigency  of  the  situation  that  con- 
fronts us  now. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Of  course,  these  check  sorters,  who  have  been  allowoil 
you  at  $1,000,  get  the  $120  increase,  and  that  makes  a  salary  of 
$1,120? 

Mr.  Matfhews.  I  think  it  would  be  up  to  us  to  decide  that.  Ue 
could  say  that  thoy  would  get  the  $1,000  without  getting  that  increase, 
or  we  could  say  tllat  tliey  would  get  the  increase. 

Mr.  Byrns.  But  it  would  require  a  certificate  on  your  part  ? 

Mr.  ilATTTiKws.  It  v;ould  require  a  ceitificate  on  our  part,  as  I  un- 
derstand it. 

Mr.  BvRNS.  You  have  30  clerks  allowed  at  $1,000.  Could  you  get 
along  with  the  force  you  now  have  if  a  lump  sum  were  provided  in  a 
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lesser  amoant  than  that  which  you  ask  here,  enabling  you  to  increase 
their  salaries  to  $1,100  or  $1,200,  and  thus  fill  your  $1,000  places? 

Mr.  Matthews.  You  mean  the  statutory  places  ? 

Mr.  Bykns,  Yes. 

Mr.  Matthews.  What  do  you  think  about  that,  Mr.  Patterson  ? 

Mr.  Patterson.  The  trouble  is,  Mr.  Byrns,  that  in  filling  those 
places  we  fill  them  with  people  and  do  not  know  anything  about  their 
qualifications.  We  expect  to  fill  them  eventually,  after  they  have 
proven  competent,  and  take  them  from  the. lump  sum  and  put  them 
on  the  statutory  roll  as  quickly  as  they  are  eligible  and  we  can  put 
them  there. 

Mr.  Matthews.  And  they  would  be  certified  according  to  their 
qualifications  for  the  $120  increase.  Of  course,  everyone  that  we 
take  off  of  the  lump  sum  saves  that  much  money. 

Mr.  Patterson.  It  is  proper  for  me  to  state  here  that  since  my 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  July  10,  urging  the  necessity  for  a  lump- 
sum appropriation  of  $30,000,  to  be  used  for  the  employment  of 
check  assoiters,  calculating-machine  operators,  etc.,  as  a  nonappor- 
tioned  force  and  on  a  contract  basis,  and  for  $7,500  for  a  contingent 
fund,  that  the  work  of  the  War-Risk  Insurance  Division  has  so  in- 
creased as  to  emphasize  in  a  very  striking  manner  the  needs  which  I 
there  set  forth. 

Since  that  date  I  have  been  obliged,  in  order  to  keep  the  check  work 
current — and  it  is  important  that  it  should  be  kept  current — to  em- 
ploy an  additional  force  of  some  10  or  12  clerks  as  check  assorters  and 
calculating-machine  operators,  the  force  in  the  division  now  num- 
bering some  60  people,  or  60  per  cent  of  the  entire  force  before  the 
war  activities  started.  For  the  remainder  of  this  calendar  year  it  is 
estimated  that  checks  from  the  War-Risk  Insurance  Bureau  will  be 
coming  in  at  a  rate  of  about  1,500,000  a  month,  whereas  heretofore 
the  bureau  has  been  issuing  about  1,000,000. 

I  understand  that  before  the  end  of  this  year  the  bureau  will  be 
issuing  about  2,000,000  checks  monthly,  nearly  all  of  which  sooner  or 
later  must  be  handled  in  this  office.  These  checks  must  be  assorted 
numerically,  amounts  proven  on  calculating  machines,  tKe  outstand- 
ing checks  determined  and  lists  of  them  prepared.  This  is  an  im- 
mense task.  In  addition  to  these  allowance  and  allotment,  insurance 
and  compensation  checks,  it  is  further  estimated  that  during  the 
present  calendar  year  over  1,000,000  checks  which  have  been  issued 
m  pavment  of  interest  on  various  loans  will  be  received,  nearly 
1,000,000  having  already  been  received. 

The  machinery  and  clerical  force  of  the  war-risk  division  will  be 
utilized  to  handle  these  checks,  which  will  be  treated  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  the  war-risk  checks. 

We  were  at  the  outset  of  this  work  compelled  to  do  some  experi- 
menting in  the  organization  of  this  force,  and  our  experience  has 
taught  us  that  the  best  results  have  been  obtained  by  using  a  non- 
apportioned  and  contract  body  of  clerks,  giving  lis  an  elastic  organi- 
zation, readily  adjustable  to  changing  conditions.  In  time  I  hope 
that  this  division  can  be  placed  on  a  permanent  basis  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  its  personnel,  but  at  present  it  is  for  the  reasons  cited  above 
that  T  am  asking  for  this  lump-sum  appropriation  and  for  authority 
to  employ  a  contract  and  nonapportioned  force. 
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The  contingent  fund  is  urgently  needed  for  reasons  which  I  have 
given  above  in  another  part  of  my  hearing. 


Friday,  September  6,  1918. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

STATEMENT  OF  EICHABD  P.  WHITELEY,  DEPARTMENT  OP 

JUSTICE. 

PAYMENT  TO  BRENNAN   CONSTRUCTION   CO. 

Mr.  Byrns,  Mr.  Whiteley,  there  is  an  estimate  "  To  pay  the  Bren- 
nan  Construction  Co.  in  full  settlement  of  its  claim  for  balance  due 
for  furnishing  labor  and  appliances  for  executing  brickwork  in  the 
construction  of  the  United  States  Senate  Office  Building,  under  con- 
tract dated  December  2,  1905,  which  payment  is  authorized  and 
directed,  $12,990.09."    We  would  like  to  have  vou  explain  that  item. 

Mr.  Whiteley.  The  Brennan  Construction  Co.  was  the  lowest  bid- 
der and  was  awarded  the  contract  for  doing  the  brickwork  in  the 
construction  of  the  United  States  Senate  Office  Building.  That 
company  did  not  furnish  the  materials,  but  did  the  work  at  $3.35  per 
cubic  yard.  The  contract  provided  that  they  should  be  paid  that 
amount  for  brickwork  measured  in  place  in  the  walls.  After  the 
work  was  completed,  in  September,  1908,  there  was  a  dispute  between 
the  officers  of  the  company  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Capitol, 
Mr.  Elliott  Woods,  as  to  how  this  brickwork  should  be  measured, 
Mr.  Woods  contending  that  it  should  be  measured  in  this  way: 
A  cubic  yard  of  brick  built  up  and  then  the  number  of  brick,  of 
which  they  had  a  record,  divided  by  the  number  of  brick  in  this  cubic 
yard,  which  he  stated  would  be  390 — he  had  a  cubic  yard  made — ^and 
the  total  yardage  obtained  in  that  way. 

The  company  objected  to  that  method,  stating  that  that  would  not 
be  a  fair  method,  because  the  courses  of  plaster  or  concrete  were  in 
varying  widths,  and  also  that  it  would  not  pay  them  for  certain  voids 
and  chases,  for  which  thej'^  were  entitled  to  be  paid,  under  the  cus- 
tom of  the  trade.  The  difference  between  the  two  measurements, 
according  to  the  company's  contention  and  Mr.  Wood's  estimate, 
was  quite  material,  amounting  to  about  5,000  cubic  yards.  The  re- 
sult was  that  they  were  only  paid  for  about  44,000  cubic  yards,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Wood's  estimate,  and  eventually  they  brought  suit 
in  the  Court  of  Claims  for  sixteen  thousand  and  some  odd  dollars, 
being  for  the  balance  due  on  a  basis  of  49,000  cubic  yards,  which  they 
stated,  under  their  computation,  was  what  should  be  paid  if  the  meas- 
urements were  taken  from  the  drawings  and  plans  of  the  building. 
The  case  came  on  for  preparation  for  trial.  The  testimony  of  cer- 
tain engineers  and  architects  was  taken  by  the  plaintiff,  all  of  whom 
testified  that  it  was  the  custom  to  measure  from  the  plans,  and  that 
that  was  the  only  accurate  way  of  measuring  such  brickwork.  After 
that  testimony  was  concluded  and  the  Government  secured  its  wit- 
nesses, notably  Mr.  Pearson,  who  had  been  in  the  Supervising  Archi- 
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tect'e  Office,  and  who  is  an  outside  architect  and  contractor  now,  and 
a  Mr.  Ginder,  one  of  the  architects  now  in  the  Treasury  Department, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  only  accurate  way  of  measuring  was  from  the 
plans  themselves  and  not  as  Mr.  Woods  had  suggested.  That  forced 
the  United  States  to  concede  at  least  that  the  claimants  were  right 
in  their  contentions,  and  the  only  question  then  was  to  determine 
from  the  plans  how  many  cubic  yards  had  entered  into  the  construc- 
tion of  this  work. 

These  architects  made  their  computations,  and  it  was  a  very 
lengthy  task^  because  it  involved  a  great  many  drawings  and  plans. 
There  was  a  difference  of  about  1,500  cubic  yards  between  the  com- 
putation made  by  our  witnesses — the  department's  witnesses — and  the 
computation  made  by  the  Brennan  Co.  This  difference,  Mr.  Woods 
states,  is  not  remarkable  in  view  of  the  great  number  of  plans,  and 
he  said  they  often  found,  in  estimating  for  public  work,  similar  dif- 
ferences when  they  used  the  plans  in  determining  the  probable 
amount  of  work  that  would  have  to  be  done.  In  view  of  that  fact 
and  in  view  of  the  further  fact  that  upon  our  own  confession  the 
Government  has  withheld  from  the  Brennan  Co.  at  least  $10,000  or 
S11,000,  to  which  they  were  originally  entitled,  for  some  10  years, 
it  was  suggested  by  the  attorney  of  the  company  that  we  gat  together 
and  agree  upon  what  was  the  amount  by  striking  a  difference  between 
the  computation  made  by  their  witnesses  and  by  ours.  It  was  my  ^ 
opinion,  as  the  attorney  in  charge  of  the  case,  and  also  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Woods  and  of  my  superiors  at  the  Department  of  Justice, 
that  that  was  a  very  fair  settlement,  as  it  woula  save  us  the  further 
expense  of  taking  our  testimony,  having  it  printed,  and  briefing  the 
case.  It  was  also  our  opinion  that  the  Brennan  Co.,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  this  money  had  been  withheld,  would  be 
more  likely  to  receive  judgment  for  an  amount  nearer  the  amount 
asked  for  than  the  amount  that  our  witnesses  stated. 

Mr.  Btrns.  You  were  representing  the  (Joverament  in  this  case? 

Mr.  Whiteley.  I  represented  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  Btkns.  How  much  did  the  Government  concede? 

Mr.  Whiteley.  The  Government  conceded  47,000  cubic  yards, 
which  would  make  slightly  over  $10,000. 

Mr.  Byrxs.  That  was  conceded  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  Whiteley.  Yes;  it  would  have  been  necessary  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  concede  that  if  we  had  gone  into  (ourt. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  much  did  they  claim? 

Mr.  Whiteley.  They  claimed  $16,838.91,  and  we  Avould  have  had 
to  concede,  on  our  own  estimates,  slightly  over  $10,000,  making  a 
difference  of  about  $6,000. 

Mr.  Byrns.  And  the  compromise  agreement  is  $12,990.09? 

Mr.  Whiteley.  Yes.  It  is  not  an  exact  mean  between  the  two  fig- 
ures, as  it  really  favors  the  Government  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  Byrxs.  About  $13,000? 

Mr.  Whiteley.  Yes,  sir.  Of  coui*se,  the  advantage  to  the  claimant 
in  making  such  a  settlement  is  that  he  will  get  his  money  a  little 
sooner  and  he  will  be  saved  certain  expenses,  and  the  Government 
is  «aved  certain  expenses. 

Mr.  Byrxs.  This  is  a  claim  again-^t  the  (Tovernmont  and  is  not 
properly  a  part  of  a  deficiency  bill.    What  is  the  reason  for  desiring 
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that  it  be  carried  in  a  deficincy  bill  instead  of  taking  its  regular 
pourse  ? 

Mr.  Whitelet.  That  was  a  consideration  which  led  the  claimant  to 
agree  to  these  figures,  that  if  the  amount  were  carried  in  this  bill  he 
could  get  his  money  more  promptly,  and  that  was  the  principal  con- 
sideration for  agreeing  to  it. 

Mr.  Byrks.  If  the  agreement  is  not  carried  ou£ 

Mr.  Whiitilet  (interposing).  It  will  go  through  court  and  no 
doubt  they  will  secure  a  judgment  for  a  larger  amount. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  do  not  have  very  much  patience  with  settlements  by 
the  Government*  in  matters  of  this  kind,  because  if  the  Government 
owes  the  money  it  ought  to  pay  it,  and  if  it  does  not  owe  it  it  ought 
not  to  pay  it.  It  is  a  different  matter  as  to  individuals.  For  instance, 
I  have  my  own  money  and  Mr.  Byms  has  his  own  money ;  if  he  and 
I  agree  upon  a  proposition  it  is  an  agreement  with  respect  to  my 
money  and  his  money,  but  that  is  not  true  as  to  Government  funds. 
I  represented  the  State  of  Mississippi  for  about  four  years  as  prose- 
cuting attorney  and  that  necessitated  my  representing  the  State  and 
counties  in  a  good  many  lawsuits,  but  I  never  in  my  life  ever  did 
pay  a  dollar  or  (onsented  to  a  dollar  being  paid  by  way  of  compro- 
mise, because  it  was  not  my  money.  If  the  State  owed  the  money  it 
should  pay  it,  and  if  the  Government  owes  this  money  it  should 
pay  it. 

Mr.  Whitelet.  That  is  perfectly  true,  but  it  is  a  practical  question 
here.    We  have  to  admit  that  we  owe  at  least  a  certain  amount. 

Mr.  SissoN.  There  is  no  justification  for  a  settlement  of  this  kind, 
even  though  you  know  tlie  individual  is  making  a  greater  sacrifice 
than  he  ought  to  niiike.  If  you  are  saving  the  taxpayers  and  saving 
a  trust  fund  any  money,  no  one  can  complain,  but  if  )'ou  are  paying 
out  one  ])enny  more  than  ought  to  be  paid  out  then  you  are  not  deal- 
ing fairly  with  the  (lovernment. 

Mr.  Whiteley.  That  is  the  reason  why,  if  you  please,  we  are  ask- 
ing to  b.^  allowed  to  make  this  settlement.  We  have  admitted  that 
the  superintendent's  method  of  computation  was  wi-ong,  and  we  have 
admitted  rhat  we  owe  a  large  ])art  of  the  amount  claimed. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Was  that  contract  one  lor  a  completed  job? 

Mr.  WiiriELEY.  Yes:  it  was  for  all  of  the  brickwork  in  the  office 
building;  thoy  laid  all  of  the  brick. 

ilr.  Sisson!  What  I  am  trying  to  arrive  at  is  this:  When  the  Gov- 
ernment made  the  contract  through  the  Interior  Department  or 

Mr.  WiHTFLKr.  Through  the  Superintendent  of  the  Capitol. 
.    Mr.  Sisst)N.  When  thi»  Superintendent  of  the  Capitol  made  the 
contract,  did  he  make  it  with  one  coni])any  for  a  completed  job? 

Mr.  Whitelev.  To  do  all  the  brickwork:  to  lay  all  of  the  brick 
in  the  foundations  of  the  Senate  Office  Building. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  sav  Mr.  Woods  made  a  ccntract  for  the  brick- 

ft 

work  ? 

Mr.  WiiTTELEY.  Measured  in  i)lace  in  the  walls. 

Mr.  Stssox.  Whixt  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this 

Mr.  WiiiTEijiY  (interposing).  The  contract  did  not  provide  for 
the  amount,  because  that  was  indeterminate. 

Mr.  SissoN.  There  was  no  contract  for  the  whole  building? 
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Mr.  Whiteley.  No;  just  for  the  brickwork  measured  in  place  in 
tho  walls. 

Mr.  Sissox.  The  Government  let  it  out  by  piecemeal — the  brick- 
work K)  much,  the  woodwork  so  much,  the  stonework  so  much,  and 
si>  on? 

Mr.  Whiteley.  Yes,  sir.  You  see,  when  we  ffet  down  to  the  final 
analysis,  it  will  be  a  question  for  the  couit,  and  the  court  will  have 
no  further  information  than  this  committee  has  in  determining  how 
many  yards  were  actually  laid:  the  court  can  not  go  into  these  plans 
niid  estimate  the  number  of  yards,  because  that  took  these  men  two 
or  three  months. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Did  the  contract  itself  specify  the  number  of  brick 
iM  |)e  lai<l  in  terms  of  bricks  rather  than  in  terms  of  cubic  inches  to 
tlit»  brick? 

Mr.  Whiteley.  No;  it  just  said  for  so  many  cubic  yards  of  brick- 
work measured  in  place  in  the  walls.  That  is  the  exact  language  of 
tljc  contract. 

Mr.  Sissox.  PleaSe  state  that  again. 

Mr.  WurTEi^Y.  They  were  to  be  paid  $3.35  per  cubic  yard  for  the 
Krirkwork  measured  in  place  in  the  walls. 

Mr.  Sissox.  And  Mr.  Woods  wanted  to  eliminate  the  mortar 
-fMU'es? 

Mr.  Whiteley.  Well,  no;  he  did  not  intend  to  do  that,  but  his  idea 
v.:l•^  to  take  a  number  of  brick — the  required  number — and  to  actually 
1-  lihl  up  a  cubic  yard,  putting  the  mortar  in  between  the  bricks,  just 
a-  you  would  in  the  walls,  and  after  he  had  built  up  his  cubic  yard 
t"  count  the  number  of  brick  in  that  yard,  and  then  to  use  that  as  a 
•'lit  in  determining  the  number  of  yards  in  the  whole  building,  he- 
"ti<e  he  had  a  record  of  the  total  number  of  brick  used. 

Mr.  Sissox.  It  looks  like  that  is  a  perfectly  fair  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Whiteley.  There  are  practical  difficulties,  as  the  witi^esses 
Mi«l,  and  they  are.  first,  that  sometimes  there  are  different  thick- 
♦..'--€-s  in  the  courses  of  mortar,  and,  again,  in  the  stone  facing  of 
•■  •'  building  there  are  sometimes  spaces  filled  in  with  pieces  of  stone, 
i  'irk  and  mortar,  and,  as  a  practical  proposition,  under  the  custom 
"f  the  trade,  as  I  am  informed,  they  are  paid  for  that  space,  and 
■ '  iv  are  also  paid  for  certain  openings  of  less  than  3  feet. 

Mr.  Sissox.  In  other  words,  ^fr.  Woods  was  endeavoring  to  have 
''  o  (rovernment  pay  for  the  net  brickword,  eliminating  those  spaces 
•'  1  openings? 

Mr.  Whiteley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Si^'^ox.  And  they  were  insisting  that  they  be  paid  for  the 
■Mount  of  cubic  space  covered  by  the  wall,  not  eliminating  certain 
«'  f-es  and  openings? 

Mr.  Whiteley.  Yes,  sir;  with  the  further  contention,  which  was 

■-•ained  even  by  our  own  witnesses,  that  it  is  more  accurate  to  de- 
^•M.iine  your  brickwork  from  your  plans  than  it  would  be  l>y  the 
r.-thrnl  use<l  or  bv  measuring:  it  bv  physical  measurement. 

Mr.  Byrxs.  Mr.  Woods  has  written  a  letter  to  tlie  Secretary  of 
•  •  Interior  which  is  contained  in  this  estimate,  as  submitted,  and 
'•»   irh  is  in  support  of  the  estimate  as  a  compromise.    I  think  we  had 

*-t»r  have  that  letter  appear  in  the  hearings. 
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(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Office  of  Supebixtexdent, 

TnITED   StAT1-><   (\\P!T0T,    KriLDING   AND   GROUNDS, 

yVaHhingtan,  1).  C,  May  11,  1918. 
Senate  Office  Buildiiijr — Brickwork. 

Kospeotfully  returned  to  tlie  honf»nible  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with 
the  statement  that  the  within  ietter  contains  substantially  all  the  facts  in  the 
case:  that  the  manner  of  obtaining  the  actual  quantities  was  agreed  upon  by 
the  Government  and  the  claimant  and  was  really  in  the  nature  of  an  arbitra- 
tion, which  had  long  ago  been  suggested  by  the  undersigned  without  result; 
that  I  agree  to  the  finding  of  the  exi)erts  and  recommend  settlement  on  that 
basis.  Knowing  little  or  nothing  as  to  the  legal  ethics  involved  in  this  case, 
I  am  inclined,  however,  to  suggest  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  obtain  a 
report  on  the  subject  from  the  United  States  attorney  who  is  handling  the 
case  in  the  (,'ourt  of  Claims  on  the  part  of  the  Government;  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  no  balance  exists  on  the  appropriation  for  construction  of  the 
Senate  Office  Building,  and  in  view  of  the  further  fact  that  I  am  informed  by 
the  attorney  for  the  Government  that  the  case  can  be  properly  settled  out  of 
court,  I  respe<*tfully  recommend  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  if  he  ap- 
proves, send  an  estimate  to  Congress  asking  for  an  appropriation  in  the  sum 
of  $12,990.09. 

Elliott  Woods, 
Supcrintcndctit  United  States  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Who  pays  the  cost  of  this  suit? 

Mr.  WiiiTELEY.  Tne  cost  of  taking  the  testimony  so  far,  wliich 
has  been  the  phiintitf's  testimony,  has  been  paid  for  b}'  them.  We 
will  have  to  pay  for  taking  our  testimony,  it  we  take  it,  for  having 
it  printed,  and  for  printing  the  brief. 

Mr.  SissoN.  There  is  nothing  in  here  except  the  net  amount  that 
goes  to  tliese  people? 

Mr.  Whiteley.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  order  to  get  this  matter  permanently  settled,  in 
the  event  this  appropriation  goes  through,  are  you  gentlemen  going 
to  allow  them  to  tane  judgment  against  the  Government  for  this 
amount  of  money,  so  that  when  the  warrant  is  paid  it  will  be  in  full 
satisfaction  of  the  judgment  and  of  all  claims  against  the  Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr.  W^HiTELEY.  Yes,  sir.  They  agree  to  dismiss  the  suit  in  the 
-Court  of  Claims.  That  is  a  part  of  the  agreement,  and  then,  of 
course,  any  other  claim  that  tney  might  make  would  be  barred  by 
the  statute  of  limitations.  They  give  a  complete  release  when  they 
obtain  their  warrant. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  other  words,  that  settles  the  case  and  settles  the 
claim  ? 

ilr.  Wiimci^Y.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Costs  and  all? 

Mr.  WiiiTfXEY.  Yes,  sir;  everything. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COiOIERCE. 
STATEMENT  OF  MR.  A.  L.  THURMAN,  SOLICITOR. 

ADDITION ..VL  FOR  VKSSKL  AND  EQUIPMENT  FOR  THE  COAST   AND  (JEODETIC  SURVEY. 

Mr.  Thitr^fax.  In  the  last  sundry  civil  appropriation  act  there 
was  an  appropriation  made  "  for  one  new  vessel,  including  equipment, 
to  cost  not  exceeding  $354,000,  $50,000,"  for  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
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Survey-.  The  estimate  was  subriiitted  for  $354,000.  It  came  from 
Congress,  however,  in  that  shape,  $50,000  appropriated.  Because  of 
the  way  in  which  it  was  written,  we  were  imable  to  make  any  con- 
tract for  that  vessel.  We  could  not  contract  for  the  balance  of  the 
appropriation  or  the  $304,000,  because  there  was  no  specific  authority 
from  Congress  to  so  do.  In  the  way  in  which  we  secured  the  $50,000 
it  has  just  left  us  helpless.  We  desire  in  the  deficiency  bill  either 
authority  to  enter  into  the  contract  or  that  you  include  the  balance 
of  the  inoney,  $304,000,  so  that  we  can  go  ahead  and  make  the  con- 
tract for  the  vessel. 

Mr.  Btrns.  Do  you  need  the  money  now  ? 

Mr.  Thurman.  We  ought  to  have  it  for  this  reason:  Under  the 
general  conditions  throughout  the  country  it  is  pretty  hard  to  make 
a  contract  with  anybody  to  build  a  vessel  and  to  provide  in  the  con- 
tract that  he  shall  wait  for  future  appropriation,  becaus3  everybody 
is  busy  and  they  do  not  want  to  fool  with  that  sort  of  thing.  If  we 
could  have  the  balance  of  the  $354,000  put  into  this  bill  then  we  could 

fo  ahead  and  make  the  contract  for  the  vessel.    We  need  the  vessel, 
suppose  that  was  all  gone  into  by  the  Secretary  when  the  estimates 
were  considered. 

Mr.  Btrns.  Confess  seems  to  have  authorized  the  vessel,  but,  as 
you  have  stated,  this  provision  reads  "  For  one  new  vessel,  including 
equipment,  to  cost  not  exceeding  $354,000,  $50,000."  There  is  no 
autliority  to  make  any  contract  or  to  do  anything  more  than  spend 
S^OOOO? 

Mr.  Thur3ian.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Btrn&  How  long  would  it  take  to  build  the  vessel? 

Mr.  Thurman.  About  two  years,  I  think. 

Mr.  Btrks.  You  will  not  need  the  actual  money  for  some  time  to 
Of  me;  you  were  given  $50,000  to  start? 

Mr.  Thurman.  There  would  ba  only  this  advantage:  We  would 
liave  the  money  and  would  find  it  much  easier  to  make  the  contract. 
As  you  know,  wessel  contracts  ar3  made  on  so-called  pavments,  so 
nnich  on  percentage  completion.  If  we  had  the  money  right  now  we 
could  go  ahead  and  make  the  contract. 

Mr.  BrRNS.  For  instance,  Congress  at  its  December  session  will 
pass  the  supply  b'lls  for  the  next  fircal  year,  and  if  you  were  given 
$."'0,000  that  would  enable  vou  to  make  the  contract? 

Mr.  Thurman.  We  could  probably  make  the  contract,  and  if  vou 
do  not  desire  to  put  the  $304,000  into  the  bill,  if  you  will  in  this  bill 
arnond  the  ether  bill  and  authorize  us  to  make  the  contract,  I  think 
w«»  could  get  along  on  that  basis.  Of  course,  we  would  rather  have 
thp  mo'>ey,  if  you  can  give  it  to  us. 

Mr.  BiTiNS.  It  is  very  evident  that  you  must  have  some  authority 
to  make  the  contract,  or  else  the  appropriation  made  is  of  no  value. 


STATEMZHT  OF  XE.  £.  W.  IIBBEY,  CHIEF  CLEEK  AND  STTPEBIN- 

TEHDEHT. 

CONTINGENT  EXPENSES — WATER-COOLINO  PLANT. 

Mr.  Bn?N8.  Under  "Contingent  expenses"  the  first  jtem  is  a  pro- 
N'SP<1  authorization  to  pay  the  rental  of  a  water-cooling  plant  in  the 
Commerce  Building. 
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Mr.  LiBBEY.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  always  paid  the  rent  of  the  water- 
cooling  plant  from  the  contingent  expense  item.  That  is  the  only 
way  we  could  pay  it.  We  paid  it  under  the  authority  contained  in 
the  deficiency  act  for  1913.  The  authority  at  that  time  gave  us  per- 
mission to  pay  the  rental  for  the  life  of  the  lease,  that  is,  for  the 
time  the  lease  should  run,  which  was  five  years.  The  lease  expired 
August  31  of  this  year.  It  was  an  oversight  in  sending  in  the 
estimates  last  year  to  not  ask  for  this  authority.  This  is  simply  ;i 
renew^al  of  the  authority  that  we  be  permitted  to  pay  for  it  out  of 
the  contingent  expense  money  which  has  already  been  appropriated. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Have  vou  entered  into  a  new  lease? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  For  how  long? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  For  10  months,  with  privilege  of  further  renewal  for 
one  year. 

Mr.  Byrns.  From  last  August? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  much  is  involved  ? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  The  total  rent  is  $1,400  a  year. 

Mr.  Byrns.  In  other  words,  the  whole  proposition  is  simply  this: 
You  were  given  authority  to  pay  this  rental  out  of  your  contingent 
expenses  for  the  period  of  the  lease,  which  expired  August  last  ? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  And  you  have  no  authority  to  pay  the  rental  for  the 
balance  of  the  year  unless  the  authority  is  given  ? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Yes,  sir.  We  ask  for  no  more  money ;  we  simply  ask 
that  the  contingent  appropriation  may  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

STAT£]0:NTS  of  he.  C.  £.  MOLSTEE,  DISBtTBSINO  CLEEE,  AND 
ME.  E.  D.  OOEDON,  BTJEEATT  OF  STANDAEDS. 

ADDITIONAL    FOB    CARS    FOR    TESTING    LARGE    SCALES. 

Mr.  Byrns.  There  has  been  submitted  an  estimate  of  $4,750  defi- 
ciency for  testing  of  large  scales  in  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Mr.  MoLSTER.  In  the  fiscal  year  1916  the  bureau  undertook  to  have 
two  test  cars  built  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  which  had 
built  a  test  car  for  them  previously,  and  they  wanted  to  enter  into  a 
contract  for  a  specific  amount  for  the  cost  of  those  two  cars,  and 
while  the  company  gave  an  estimate  of  something  like  $5,700,  it  was 
not  willing  to  enter  into  any  kind  of  a  contract  other  than  on  the 
cost-plus  overhead-expense  plan.  The  construction  of  the  cars  went 
along  and  they  were  not  finished  until  April  of  this  year  and  the 
cost  then  was  $8,768.79.  That  was  an  increase  of  something  over 
$3,000  more  than  was  originally  estimated.  At  the  conclusion  of 
1917  we  had  $4,027  left  in  the  appropriation  for  1917,  and  that  was 
all  that  we  had  to  apply  to  the  payment  of  those  cars.  It  is  too 
well  known  for  me  to  say  anything  on  the  question  of  what  mate- 
rials were  costing  during  that  year — it  cotild  not  have  been  foreseen 
that  the  other  payments  made  from  this  appropriation  would  have 
cut  it  down  to  an  am/ount  that  would  not  even  allow  them  to  pay  the 
$5,700  which  was  originally  set  aside  for  the  construction  of  the  two 
cars.  It  might  be  said  that  we  turned  in  $3,300  out  of  the  1916 
appropriation  which  was  not  used,  and  it  was  concluded  that  it 
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would  be  best  to  come  here  and  ask  Congress  for  an  additional 
amount  of  $4,750  to  pay  the  balance  due  on  the  two  cars.  They  were 
actually  delivered  in  May  of  this  year  and  are  now  being  used  by 
the  bureau. 

Mr.  Byrns.  The  deficiency  has  been  actually  created  ? 

Mr.  MoLSTER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  S1S8ON.  You  entered  into  a  contract  to  exceed  the  appropria- 
tion? 

Mr.  MoLSTER.  The  contract,. as  I  say,  was  a  cost-plus  affair,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  while  it  made  an  estimate  in  the 
latter  days  of  the  fiscal  year  1916  for  something  like  $5,700,  they 
never  would  say  what  they  were  going  to  cost. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Were  you  authorized  to  make  that  sort  of  a  contract  ? 

Mr.  MoLSTER.  We  thought  that  we  had  enough  money,  but,  as  I 
say,  the  cost  of  materials  and  labor  during  the  fiscal  year  1917  made 
it  impossible  to  save  enough  money  to  pay  for  those  cars. 

Mr.  S18SOX.  You  made  a  contract,  then,  that  was  not  definite  in  the. 
amount  to  be  paid,  but  was  to  be  settled  upon  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion plus  a  percentage.  Were  you  authorized  to  make  that  sort  of  a 
contract  ? 

Mr.  M01-8TER.  We  understand  that  we  were  not  authorized  to  make 
a  contract  that  would  involve  the  Government  in  an  expenditure  of 
more  than  had  been  appropriated  by  Congress,  but  absolutely  it  could 
not  have  been  foreseen. 

Mr,  SissoN.  I  know.  Were  you  not  called  upon  to  advertise  for 
hids  for  this  character  of  work  under  the  law? 

Mr.  MoLSTER.  Yes ;  we  are,  of  course,  required  to  advertise. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Required  by  law  to  advertise  for  bids,  and  in  the  ab- 
^ence  of  authority  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  you  made  this  contract 
at  all  so  as  to  bind  the  Government? 

Mr.  MoLSTER.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  make  it  any  plainer. 

Mr.  Gordon.  I  am  from  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  When  that 
thing  started  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  was  the  only  concern 
that  could  build  those  special  cars  of  a  special  type,  and  we  wrote  to 
them  for  a  quotation. 

Mr.  Simon.  That  may  be  true.  That  is  an  excuse,  but  that  is  not 
a  reason  for  violating  the  law. 

Mr.  GtHDDON.  They  absolutely  refused  to  bid  a  definite  amount. 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  stated  that  they  would  construct  the 
rars  as  a  favor  to  the  bureau,  but  only  on  a  "  cost-plus  overhead  ex- 
penses ^  basis  without  profit.  They  did  not  figure  profit  at  all,  and 
we  took  the  subject  up  with  the  Secretary  and  the  solicitor  of  the 
department  and  secured  a  favorable  opinion  from  them  that  we  would 
be  allowed  to  enter  into  a  cost  contract  with  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Co. 

Mr.  S188ON.  Where  did  they  get  the  authority  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Gordon.  I  do  not  know.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  gave  us 
The  authority  to  do  that. 

Mr.  M0L8TER.  We  had  $40,000  to  start  the  year  1917  with,  and 
ordinarily  that  would  have  paid  all  of  the  obligations  for  railroad 
•cmles  during  the  year. 

Mr.  SisfiON.  I  understand  that.  I  am  not  saying  that  you  did  not 
have  the  funds ; but, even  if  you  had  a  million  dollars,!  should  like 
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to  know  how  you  could  enter  into  a  10  per  cant  plus  contract  without 
any  authority  of  law. 

Mr.  Gordon.  I  have  all  of  the  correspondence  from  the  solicitor. 
Should  you  like  to  look  into  that?  He  based  his  rendering  on  s:ome 
pre^'edent,  I  think. 

Mr.  Byhns.  As  you  say,  you  had  $40,000  out  of  which  you  could 
build  cars? 

Mr.  McLSTER.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  Co.  was 
the  only  concern  that  was  equipped  to  build  the  cars. 

Mr.  Gordon.  They  estimated  that  the  cars  would  cost  about  $5  700, 
but  declined  to  make  a  definite  bid.  The  superintendent  of  motive 
power  absolutely  refused  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Byrns.  And  thereupon  you  made  this  cost-plus  percentage 
contract? 

Mr.  MoLSTER.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  In  the  meantime  the  cost  of  material  and  labor  had 
gone  up  and  the  cars  cost  more  than  vou  anticipated? 

Mr.  MoLSTER.  The  other  things  paid  for  out  of  that  appropriation 
cost  a  great  deal  more  than  they  ordinarily  would,  or  we  would 
have  had  plenty  of  money  to  pay  the  $5,700  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  understand  that,  but  what  I  am  trying  to  ascertain 
is  how  you  did  that  without  any  authority  of  law? 

Mr.  Byrns.  Did  you  advertise  in  order  to  receive  bids? 

Mr.  Gordon.  These  cars  have  to  be  better  than  anybody  else's. 
They  were  a  special  design  of  ths  Pennsylvania  Railroid,  similar  t3 
cars  which  they  had  constructed  for  themselves,  and  they  were  the 
only  ones  prepared  to  construct  a  car  of  that  type. 

Note. — In  AprP,  lOlC,  the  Bureau  of  Standards  decided  to  purchase  a  new 
testing  equipment,  consisting  of  two  short  wheel-base  test  cars.  At  that  time 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  possessed,  in  the  bureau's  opinion,  the  best  type 
of  short  wheel-base  test  car  In  the  country.  This  type  of  car  was  desifoied  and 
constructed  by  that  railroad,  and  up  to  that  time  they  had  constructed  only 
three  or  four  so  that  these  few  cars  were  the  only  ones  of  thrt  type  in  the 
United  States.  It  was,  therefore,  a  very  natural  and  businesslike  proce<lure 
for  the  bureau  to  write  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  requesting  them  to 
furnish  quotation  for  the  building  of  two  test  cars  of  this  special  type  for  the 
Bureau  of  Standards. 

The  tone  of  their  reply  was  very  clear  in  thpt  they  were  wlMlng  to  construct 
these  cars  for  the  bureau  solely  from  the  standpoint  of  serving  the  Government, 
and  on  the  basis  of  actual  cost,  but  they  absolutely  refused  to  make  a  definite 
bid  on  the  proposition.  They  stated  that  in  previous  experience  ^ith  Govern- 
ment bids  they  had  lost  money,  because  they  invariably  bid  on  the  basis  of  cost 
without  profit,  and  frequently  the  articles  under  construction  cost  more  than 
the  bid.  For  this  reason  they  refused  to  bid  on  the  bureau's  request,  but  stated 
that  they  would  be  willing  to  construct  the  cars  on  a  cost  basis  if  we  would 
trust  their  integrity. 

Their  reply  also  contained  a  very  Important  statement  concerning  the  actual 
cost  of  the  last  car  of  this  type  which  they  had  constructed  for  themselves. 
This  car  was  built  in  1915  and  cost  $3,242.76  (this  amount  included  overhead 
expense). 

Upon  receipt  of  the  reply  from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  the  bureau's 
next  step  was  to  consider  the  possibility  of  securing  bids  from  other  firms.  In 
order  to  do  this,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  secure  from  the  Penn«?ylvania 
Railroad  Co.  complete  sets  of  bMie  prints  of  this  type  of  car.  Furthermore, 
since  this  car  is  of  special  design,  It  requlreil  for  Its  construction  special 
machinery.  For  this  reason  the  bureau  decided  that  it  was  very  impracticable 
to  attempt  to  secure  bids  on  this  proposition  from  outside  firms.  In  other 
words,  under  these  conditions  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  was  the  sole 
maker  of  this  product. 
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In  view  of  all  these  facts  the  bureau  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  requesting  his  advice  In  the  mutter.  After  further  corre- 
s^pomlence  in  regard  to  details,  the  Solicitor  for  the  Department  of  Couunerce 
Hiinlly  rendered  an  opinion  in  favor  of  accepting  the  offer  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Bnl!road  Co. 

Mr.  Sissox.  I  understand  that,  but  my  inquiry  was  whether  you 
actually  made  an  advertisement  for  the  construction  of  these  cars? 

Mr.  Gordon.  We  did  not  actually  do  that.  We  asked  the  solicitor 
whether  he  would  not  accept  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.'s  offer 
on  this  proposition. 

Mr.  MoLSTER.  It  really  is  not  necessary  to  insert  an  advertisement 
to  comply  with  the  law.  If  they  had  asked  two  or  three  builders  of 
cars  for  propositions,  they  would  then  have  complied  with  the  law, 
ilr.  Gordon,  do  you  know  whether  they  asked  builders  of  cars  to 
submit  proposals? 

Mr.  Gordon,  We  did  not  write  officially.  These  cars  were  of  spe- 
cial design,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  Co.  was  the  only  concern 
in  the  country  prepared  to  construct  these  cars. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  being  the  only  people 
that  make  that  type  cf  car,  declined  to  bid  on  it;  and  as  you  insisted 
on  having  it,  they  could  then  charge  you  what  they  wanted  for  the 
car? 

Mr.  MoLSTER.  Under  the  sole-maker  proposition  ? 

Mr.  SissoN.  Yes,  sir.  In  other  words,  not  to  make  it  cheap,  but 
to  make  it  high,  and  the  higher  the  car,  the  more  profit  thev  would 
p^ake.  I  <^o  not  undertake  to  sav  that  the  Pennsvlvania  Company 
did  that,  the  chances  are  they  did  not,  but  that  still  does  not  answer 
the  question.  If  this  involves  several  millions  of  dollars  instead  of 
a  small  amrunt*  then  it  might  mean  that  you  gentlemen  would  get 
auite  a  good  dej»l  of  public  notoriety.  It  is  not  the  amount  of  money 
that  I  j»m  complaining  about :  it  is  the  principle. 

Mr.  MoLSTER.  Do  you  not  think  that  we  used  ordinary  prudence  in 
the  matter? 

Mr.  FisaoN.  I  am  not  saying  that.  My  own  conception  of  this 
Goverrment  is  that  it  is  a  government  by  law;  I  can  not  violate  it, 
and  neither  can  vou. 

Mr.  LiBBFT.  The  Solicitor  has  embodied  in  his  opinion  the  reply 
from  the  bureau.  He  states  that  the  railroad  company  was  confer- 
rire  a  favor  bv  building  these  cars. 

Mr.  Btbn8.  Plea^p  insert  in  the  record  at  this  point  a  copy  of  the 
opinion  of  the   Policitor. 

Mr.  LiBBET.  Yes.  sir. 

Office  of  the  Solicitor, 

Department  of  Commerce, 
WasJiingtoti,  June  10,  1916. 

In    r**   purclmse.   without   advertisement,   of  test   oars   for   the   Bureau   of 

T'nder  date  of  May  19,  1916.  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Rtandnrrta,  having 
n^yVr  consic'eratlon  the  purchnse  of  two  test-weij^ht  cars,  requested  the  advice 
•■f  the  department  as  to  how  the  hnreaii  should  procee<l  In  the  matter.  Tlie 
rne^tlnn.  at  that  time,  was  considered  In  connection  with  the  provisions  of 
««tion  3709  R.  S.,  and  a  letter  was  directed  to  the  hnrenn  request  I njj  It  to 
?«'vlse  the  department,  "whether  or  not  it  Is  practlcahle  to  secure  for  the 
r,or«^mment  the  heneflt  of  competition,  as  provided  for  In  section  3700  R.  S. 
\n  obtaining  these  cars." 
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In  reply,  the  bureau  advised  the  department  as  follows : 

"  Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  25th  ultimo  relative  to  the  matter  of  pro- 
curing from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  two  new  test  cars,  the  bureau  ha5 
to  state  that  it  is  not  deemed  practicable  to  secure  competitive  bids  for  these 
two  cars.  Judging  from  conversations  had  with  the  officers  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Co.  and  also  from  the  tone  of  their  letter,  it  is  evident  (hat 
they  consent  to  make  these  cars  for  the  Bureau  of  Standards  solely  as  an 
accommodation  to  the  bureau.  The  bureau  knows  of  no  one  else  who  has  made 
cars  of  the  type  desired, '  or  who  is  in  a  position  to  make  such  cars,  and 
therefore  strongly  recommends  that  the  offer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Co.  to  make  these  cars  be  promptly  accepted." 

If  it  is  a  fact  that  there  is  no  other  manufacturer  in  a  position  to  furnish 
cars  of  the  type  desired  by  the  bureau,  there  would  appear  to  be  no  neccissity 
for  advertising  in  this  case.  (See  14  Comp.  Dec.  328.)  However,  if  similar 
cars,  differing  only  in  minor  details,  may  be  secured  from  other  manufacturers 
the  department  would  appear  to  be  without  authority  to  sanction  the  purchase 
of  cars  from  the  Pennsylvania  Company,  without  prior  advertising.  (See  22 
Comp.  Dec.  302.) 

In  the  case  cited,  It  appears  that  the  Secretary  of  War  granted  authority  for 
the  purchase  In  the  open  market  of  two  light  delivery  trucks,  at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  $1,290  each.  In  pursuance  of  this  authority,  the  quartermaster,  after 
obtaining  prices,  specification,  and  personally  examining  into  the  merits  of 
these  cars  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation,  decided  that  the  Buick 
truck  was  most  suitable  and  economical  for  the  purpose  required,  and  pur- 
chase was  made  accordingly.  Payment  for  these  cars  being  disallowed  by  the 
Auditor  for  the  War  Department/  appeal  was  made  to  the  Comptroller,  who 
said : 

"  In  the  present  case  no  advertisements  were  issued  nor  were  any  proposals 
invited  on  any  definite  specifications  as  to  requirements  of  the  trucks  proposed 
to  be  purchased.  The  dealers  referred  to  simply  furnished  their  price  lists 
and  descriptions  of  their  own  makes  of  trucks.  From  the  data  thus  secured 
the  two  Buick  trucks  in  question  were  selected  and  purchased  without  affording 
an  opportunity  to  the  other  dealers  to  bid  in  a  competitive  way  on  specifications 
embodying  requirements  similar  to  those  which  were  to  be  met  by  the  Buick 
trucks.  Without  questioning  the  good  faith  of  the  officer  who  made  the  pur- 
chase or  the  value  of  the  trucks  secured,  it  is  clear  that  the  law  I'equlres  ad- 
vertising, in  some  form,  for  the  article  needed,  and  that  a  selection  from  a 
number  of  trucks  of  one  that  is  thought  best  for  the  purpose  for  which  a  truck 
Is  nee<led  indi<^ates  that  there  were  requirements  which  were  in  fact  a  basis 
for  invitation  for  bids. 

"  From  these  facts  it  is  clear  that  there  was  no  compliance  with  section  3709. 
Revised  Statutes,  and,  as  the  '  authority  *  granted  Is  not  a  substitute  for  com- 
pliance with  tiie  statute,  the  auditor's  disallowance  nuist  be  affirmed." 

It  is  note<l  Hmt  the  proposed  ajireement  with  the  Pennsylvania  Co.  makes 
no  definite  arrangement  for  payment  of  the  cost  of  these  cars,  but  merely  pro- 
vides that  they  will  be  furnished  at  cost  plus  overhead  charges.  There  would 
appear  to  be  no  legal  objection  to  making  a  purchase  under  such  an  arrange- 
ment for  payment.     (See  21  Comp.  Dec.  134,  135.) 

Respectfully  submitted. 

A.  L.  Thurman, 

Solif'itor, 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Referred  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

B.  F.  Sweet, 
Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  Gordon.  The  bureau  did  not  enter  into  the  contract  before  we 
received  the  opinion. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Have  you  made  any  payment  upon  these  cai*s? 

Mr.  MoLSTER.  Xone.  We  have  lert  in  the  appropriation  for  1917 
$4,027,  and  it  will  take  $4,750  to  supplement  that  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  manufacturer. 

Mr.  BrnNs.  What  is  the  total  cost? 

Mr.  MoLSTER.  $8,758.79.    There  will  be  about  $11  left  over. 
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Mr.  Byrns.  What  auditing  or  investigation  was  made  by  the 
bureau  with  reference  to  the  actual  cost  of  these  cars,  independent 
of  the  statement  that  was  rendered  b}'  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Co.? 

Mr.  Gordon.  None,  except  the  inspection  6f  the  cars  themselves. 

None — The  bureau  did  not  uiake  a  detailed  check  <»n  the  itemized  accouut, 
bat  wUl  do  »y  as  soon  as  this  is  re(?eived  from  tlie  Penns.vlvauia  Railroad  Go. 
However,  the  bureau  did  make  a  tlioroujjli  inspection  of  the  two  cars.  Fur- 
thermore, a  (romparlsoii  of  the  cost  of  the  car  which  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
<V>.  huilt  for  themselves  in  1915  and  the  cost  of  one  of  the  cai's  wiiich  they 
i»uJlt  for  the  bureau  which  was  completed  in  1918,  will  give,  in  our  opinion,  a 
very  favorable,  common-seuse  ch€»ck.  The  car  completed  in  »Tanuary,  1915,  cost 
$'"3,242.70.  and  tlie  car  completed  in  191S,  which. is  an  exact  duplicate  of  the 
former  car,  cf»st  $4,442.75.  an  increase  of  about  35  per  cent. 

Please  note  that  this  increase  of  35  per  cent  took  place*  between  the  years 

•  1915  and  1918,  durlnj?  which  time  articles  constructed  of  steel  or  iron  have  ad- 

Tancert  anywhere  from  50  to  300  pc'r  cent  in  almost  every  line  of  manufacture. 

Mr.  Bykns.  Tliere  was  no  effort  made  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
uiaterial  and  the  cost  of  the  material  and  the  amount  of  hibor? 

Mr.  GoHDON.  The  Pennsvlvania  Railroad  Co.  will  submit  that  at 
any  time,  if  desired. 

ilr.  Bykns.  I  understand,  but  I  want  to  know  whether  the  bureau 
itself  made  any  independent  investigation  to  determine  the  accuracy 
of  tlie  statement  rendered? 

Mr.  Molester.  The  bill  has  never  been  submitted  for  payment  to  the 
disbursing  oflSce.  We  will  require  an  itemized  statement  of  the  cost 
of  the  articles  and  labor  that  went  into  the  caivs. 

Mr.  Btrns.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  should  lune  been  done 
l)efore  an  e.stimate  was  submitted?  You  may  find  that  there  has 
been  an  overcharge — I  do  not  mean  necessarily  through  any  evil  in- 
tent, hut  through  a  mistake. 

Mr.  MoLSTER.  I  do  not  know  that  the  disbursing  officer  could  go 
into  that. 

Mr.  Si&so^:.  How  did  you  arrive  at  this  amount  ? 

Mr.  MoLSTER.  They  have  rendered  a  voucher,  but  it  is  not  sepa- 
rated into  an  itemized  statement  such  as  wc^  would  re(|uire  in  the 
•lisbursinc;  office. 

Mr.  Byrxs.  That  would  be  a  matter  for  the  bureau  itself? 

Mr.  MoLSTER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BiRxs.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  percentage  was? 

ilr.  Moi.sTER.  Cost  plus  overliead  charges. 

Mr.  Bmxs.  What  do  you  include  under  the  overhead  charges? 

Mr.  !MoLSTER.  That  is  what  the  railroad  company  includes.  They 
have  a  way  of  figuring  those  things  that  is  known  to  themselves,  and 
yet  I  really  think  it  is  a  very  equitable  way. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Then,  so  far  as  that  bureau  is  concerned,  there  was 
actually  no  limit  upon  the  amount  of  the  overhead  charges? 

Mr.  MoLSTER.  There  is  this,  they  do  not  do  that  work  for  making 
a  profit.  As  Mr.  Gordon  has  stated,  they  were  conferring  a  favor 
on  the  bureau  by  building  these  cars  at  cost  plus  the  overhead  charges, 
and  no  profit  was  figured  in. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Ten  per  cent? 

Mr.  MoLflTER.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Byrns.  They  have  rendered  a  statement  as  to  the  actual  cost, 
but  it  is  not  intemized  as  to  material  and  labor  and  it  does  not  show 
how  much  the  overhead  was? 

Mr.  MoLSTER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  They  just  submitted  a  lump  statement? 

Mr.  MoLSTER.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Btrks.  And  you  can  not  tell  us  what  the  overhead  charges 
were? 

Mr.  MoLSTER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Would  you  be  able  to  procure  that  information  and 
furnish  it  to  the  committee  within  the  next  few  days? 

Mr.  MoLSTER.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Gordon.  We  would  have  to  write  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Co. 

Altoona,  Pa., 

September  9,  1918, 
BuBSAU  OF  Standards, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  In  compliance  with  your  request  of  the  5th  instant  I  am  inclos- 
ing herewith  itemized  statement  showing  the  cost  of  one  "  Y4,"  80.000  capacity 
test  weight  car  and  one  "  T6  "  40,000  capacity  test  weight  car,  built  at  Juniata 
sliop  for  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

The  voucher  forms  accompanying  your  letter  of  the  6th  instant  are  returned 
herewith  as  regular  bill  on  our  own  forms  was  prepared  covering  these  two  cart 
and  forwarded  to  you  on  June  12. 
Yours,   truly, 

J.  T.  Wat.lis, 
General  Superintendent  Motive  Power  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co. 

Statement  showing  the  audited  cost  of  1  "  YJi "  80,000  capacity  test  weight  oar 
for  Uniled  States  Gorernment  built  on  S.  O.  2598  at  Juniata  shops. 

Labor  $797.  nO 

Operating  expenses 518. 38 

Material : 

2  li-lnch  train  mine  hose $4.44 

2  circular  rubber  gask(t< 2.98 

2  V-7C91  draft  gear  fol.  block.s 14.31 

4  V-7696  brake  hanger  fulcrums 13.02 

2  V-7697  coupler  carriers 9.46 

8  V-7700  pedestal  jaws 59.  75 

1  V-7690  brake  chain  anchor 1. 19 

2  V-6834  lamp  sockets .  .44 

1  V-4337  brake   sheave 1.18 

2  V-7302  lamp  sockets .17 

3  V-7GJ)2  hinges 2.97 

1  V-7GI)3  fulcrum  for  cover .44 

3  V-7698   hinges 3.52 

4  V-7899    sockets 7.  48 

1  V-8379  pawl  plates .30 

2  sets  rollers  and  races  for  Journal  boxes 1,011.90 

2  instruction   badge  plates 3.48 

3  i-inch  lock  washers *         *.  04 

.     96  i-inch  lock  washers .53 

8  T*g-inch  felt   washers 7. 15 

1  V-7777  boily  casting  right 662.64 

1  V-xS423  body  casting  left 662.64 

2  V-vS413   tool-box   door 5.54 

2  V-^S412    tool-box    hinge 1.85 

2  V-8411  door  lock  hand  wheel .68 

1  V-^78  ratchet  pawl .48 

1  V-T286  ratchet  wheel .09 
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Uaterifll — Continaed. 

1  V-2'<32  sheuve $0  12 

4  V-7689  plug .  57 

4  V-8405  Journal  box 27.50 

4  V-8406  Journal-box  cap 7.00 

4  V-S408  retaining  ring 2.80 

4  V-8409  filling  ring 1.89 

4  V--8410  adjusting  nut 2. 46 

I  V-33S0  hand  wheel .87 

I  V-1C59  clevis .13 

1  V-8581  weight-adjusting  box 10.45 

50  V-27255  weiglits 40.  20 

2  friction  draft   cylinders 29.  70 

4  elllp  springs  E-283 49.  53 

2  pairs  36-inch  steel  plate  wheels  on  axles 139.  70 

4  V-8407  JoumaF-box  cap 5. 19 

2  5  by  7  inch  couplers 22. 28 

1  iTeid-lever  fulcrum .23 

4  brake*shoe  keys .  20 

1  No.  2  brake  beam,  right .  2.  62 

1  No.  2  brake  beam,  left 2. 62 

1  V-6708  dead-lever  fulcrum  bracket .  77 

2  V-6614  step  and  fulcrums .  41 

2  45**  iUigles -  .33 

2  Ij-inch  unions .77 

2  U-inch  ells .15 

2  li-inch  tees .  11 

2  li-inch  ells .  18 

2  pounds  rivets .09 

4  i  by  1  inch  stove  bolts .  01 

1  I  by  4  nch  bolt .  02 

3  teet  No.  1  chain .  07 

2  3-inch  butt  hinges .  05 

1   6  inch   hasp .08 

33  feet  wrought-iron  pipe 2.  64 

732  pounds  tank  steel 27.  89 

1  brake  um.st,  20i  axle  steal .43 

1  draft-cylinder  yoke  plate  20  axle  steel .  40 

8  dies.  No.  489 3.  52 

8  dies.  No.  190 8.49 

•     100  pounds  \cv.a -  7.33 

86i  iK>uiids  type  metal 2G.  40 

12  pounds  ll-lnch  C.  R.  brass 4.  99 

Paiut.s 25.38 

306  inmnds  bar  iron 9.  74 

2  handholds -_.- 2.  44 

2   operating   levers 1.  ^^5 

1  brake-mast   yoke •  32 

2  brake   levers 3.  21 

2   coupler-release    levers --^  1.35 

4  pedestal  Jaw  caps 11-  00 

2  Nt-i]»loN  for  tool-l)ox  iloor .04 

2  drah-cyllnder  yoke  blocks.  100  pounds  axle  steel 2.  20 

1  draft-cylinder  yoke,  400  pounds  axle  steel 8.  80 

4  brake  shoes.   V-8016 1.-3 

2  brass   castings,   V-8577 3,54 

22  feet  IHnch  wrought-iron  pipe 4.  60 

16  feet  li-inch  wrought-iron  pipe 2.75 

$  1, 309.  88 

Cost  of  calibrating  (S.  O.  9087) 28.99 

Total  shop-order  cost 4,338.87 

Freight  on  material 59. 89 

Iiit««8t — 43^ 

4,  442.  75 
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Statement  shoicing  cost  6f  1  40,000-pound  capacity  test  weight  car  7-6  for 
United  States  Government,  built  at  Juniata  shop  on  shop  order  2599. 

Labor $848.56 

Operating  expenses 528.79 

Material : 

2  train-line  hose,  li  Inch $4.  44 

2  45**  ells .  38 

4  by  1  inch  stove  bolts .01 

1  V-2732  sheave .18 

4  V-826C>  bralje  shoes 1. 80 

50  M-27225   weights 44.00 

1  V-7286  ratchet  wheel .09 

1  V-8378  pawl .  04 

1  V^420  body  casting  "L" 394.50 

2  V-8412  tool-box  door  hinge 2. 17 

1  V-8419  body  nisting  "R" 400.07 

2  V--8411  door  lock  handwheels .  68 

4  V-8405  journal  boxes 30. 64 

1  V-6708  dead  L  guide .77 

2  ¥-7691  D.  G.  blocks 13. 46 

4  V-7696  B.  hanger  castings 6.51 

2  V-7697  Coup,  carriers 8.45 

8  V-7700  Pedestal  jaws . 50.  40 

1  V-1659  cleves .  12 

1  V-4337  brake  sheave 1. 16 

2  F.  D.  gears,  friction  draft 29.70 

2  V-7302  lamp  sockets L  .33 

1  V-^79  pawl  plate .28 

2  V-6854  combination  lamp  sockets .  36 

3  V-7698  hinges 1.42 

3  V-7692  hinges 1.58 

4  V-7609  hand  R.  Col.  sockets 3. 55 

2  V-8577  brass  castings 3.55 

2  couplers  No.  3317 21.45 

1  dead  lever  fulcrum .34 

4  shoe  keys .31 

2  brake  beams 13.95 

1  i  by  f  inch  rivet .04 

1  I  by  4-inch  bolt .02 

8  D.  F.  dies  480 3. 52 

8  D,  F.  dies  490 8. 49 

33  1-inch  wrought-iron  pipe 2.64 

'2  U-inch  unions .78 

2  IHnch  ells .15 

2  li-lnch  tees .  U 

2  IHnch  ells .18 

3  feet  chain,  No.  1 .07 

2  coupler-release  operating  levers 1.29 

1  brake  mast  yoke .  32 

2  coupler  release  lift-pin  levers 1. 29 

2  brake  levers 22.48 

1  lb.  bar  iron .03 

20  lbs.  bar  iron .64 

75  lbs.  bar  iron .     2.39 

25  lbs.  bar  iron .79 

45  lbs.  bar  iron 1.43 

140  lbs,  bar  iron 4.40 

2  3-inch  butt  hinges .  05 

1  6-inch  hasp  and  keeper .  08 

100  lbs.  lead 7. 33 

51  lbs.  bar  type  metal 15.  72 

35  lbs.  bar  type  metal 10.68 

12  lbs.  it  C.  R.  brass 4.99 

1  gal.  ox.  black 3.  OH 

1  lb.  white  lining  color .48 

5  lbs.  M.  S.  filling .99 
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Mttertal — Continned. 

50  lbs.  M,  S.  filling $11. 00 

li  gallons  No.  1  primer .__u. . 8.96 

1  gallon  turpentine . .  22 

2  {gallons  turpentine .  75 

4  gallon  varnish 1.48 

i  gallon  varnish 1.38 

1/9  gallon  No.  1  primer .  86 

i  gallon  Nile  EJng.  green .68 

4  lbs.  M.  S.  filling 1.  1. 10 

i  lb.  rivets ,08 

4  500-lb.  Jaw  caps  (axle  steel) 11.00 

2  2-lb.  staples  (axle  iron) .04 

2  100-lb.  draft  cyl.  yoke  blocks  (axle  steel) 2.20 

1  400-lb.  draft  cyl.  yoke  blocks  (axle  steel) 8.80 

1  2(H-lb.  brake  mast  (axle  steel) .48 

1  20-lb.  draft  cyl.  yoke  plates  (steel) . .44 

182-lb.  tank  (steel) 6.52 

5o0-lb.  tank   (steel) 21.36 

4  60-lb.  hinge  butts  (rd.  steel) 1.89 

2  badgie  plates 8.48 

1  V-8419  pattern 375. 09 

1  V-8r)8l  weight  adj.  box 10.45 

2  circular  rubber  gaskets 2. 60 

2  semfelliptical  springs,  E-282 27. 10 

96  |-inch  lock  washers .98 

2  pairs  36-inch  wrought-steel  wheels,  mtd.  on  axles 139. 70 

8  i-inch  lock  washers , .08 

8  one-stxteenth-inch  felt  washers.; 8. 62 

2  staples  for  cover 1.68 

2  handholds 2. 44 

1  M.  C.  V-^3380  brake  wheel .  87 

4  V-7689  plugs .  57 

4  V-8409  filling  rings 1. 89 

4  V-S407  jr.  box  caps 3. 04 

2  M.  C.  V-6614 .  41 

4  V-8406  jr.  box  caps 6. 73 

2  V-8413  tool^box  doors 4. 18 

1  V-7693 .  20 

4  V-«410  adjusting  nuts 2. 46 

4  V-«408  retain  rings 2. 86 

2  sets  roller  and  races  for  roller  bearing 991. 76 

16  Pt  U-Iuch  wrought-Iron  pipe 2.  75 

22  Pt.  ll-inch  wrought-lron  pipe *. 4. 69 

1  V-7e90 1. 19 

Oedits: 

600  No.  1  by  6  inch  bar  iron 19. 27 

Cost  of  callibrating  (S.  O.  9087 )__ 28.99     . 

Placing  car  on  mnchine 21.10 

Total  shop-order  cost $4, 217. 51 

Freight  on  material 65.80 

Interest 42.73 


4, 316. 04 

Mr.  Btrns.  Please  insert  as  a  part  of  your  hearing  a  copy  of  the 

proposal  made  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  ana  the  acceptance 

thereof. 

Mr.  Gordon.  Very  well,  sir. 

Junk  29, 1916. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Walus, 

Superimtendent  of  Motwe  Power,  Pewnaylvania  Railroad, 

Lines  East,  Altoona,  Pa, 

Deab  Sn:  Your  offer  of  May  4,  1916,  to  construct  one  80,000  and  one  40,000 
pound  test  car  at  the  actual  cost  of  construction,  plus  overhead  expenses,  is 
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accepted.    A  formal  order  has  been  prepared  and  will  be  forwarded  to  you  to- 
morrow. 

Respectfully, 

(Sljnied)  S.  W.  Stratton,  Director. 


June  28,  1916. 
The  Secbetaby  of  Commerce  : 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  desires  to  secure  an  80,000-pound  test  car  and  a 
40  000-pound  test  car  of  a  design  superior  to  any  otlier  of  their  type,  which  are 
designed  and  constructed  solely  by  the  Pennsylvania  Uailroi^d.  These  cars  con- 
sist of  solid  castings  mounted  on  wheels  and  are  efficient  for  routine  testing  uf 
track  scales  in  a  territory  adjacent  to  master  scales. 

The  Peunsjivania  Railroad  has  agreed  to  furnish  these  cars  to  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  on  the  basis  of  actual  cost  plus  overhead  expenses.  The  cost  of 
the  two  cars  under  the  conditions  of  the  purchase  is  estimated  to  be  less  tlian 
$6,000  tctul. 

In  an  opinion  rendered  by  the  solicitor,  dated  June  10,  1916,  the  legality  of 
accepting  the  offer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  under  the  terms  of  their  ititter 
of  May  4,  1916.  was  conce  led. 

Untler  the  circumstances  the  Bureau  of  Standards  respectfully  requests  that 
tlie  purchase  of  these  cars  under  the  conditions  referred  to  be  approved. 

S.  W.  Stratton,  Director. 

Approved : 

A.  L.  Thtjbman,  Acting  Secretary. 


Altoona,  Pa.,  May  4,  1916. 
Bureau  of  Standards,  Department  of  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sirs  :  In  acknowledgment  of  your  letter  of  April  25  from  the  Chief  of 
the  Divi^icn  of  Weights  and  Measures  would  say  that  the  last  class  **  Y4  "  lest- 
weight  car  that  we  built  was  of  80,000  pounds  capacity  and  cost  $3,242.76.  We 
have  no  40,000  pounds  test-weight  car  but  have  one  of  30,000  pounds  capacity, 
which  was  (designed  when  we  were  very  much  interested  in  securing  data  on  tlie 
lighter  loads  Imposed  on  our  scales,  but  on  account  of  the  desirability  of  simpli- 
fying the  calculations  in  scale  testing  we  would  not  be  averse  to  designing  a 
40,000  pounds  capacity  car  and  adopting  it  as  one  of  our  standards. 

1  have  ma  le  the  absolute  declaration  that  I  will  not  bid  on  Government  work, 
as  there  are  too  many  disagreeable  things  occur  in  connection  with  it.  If  we 
were  a  manufacturer  who  bid  with  the  view  of  making  a  profit,  slight  errors 
In  estimates  would  not  cause  a  loss.  Heretofore,  in  bidding  on  such  work,  we 
have  given  the  Government  an  estimate  of  our  actual  bare  cost  and  occasionally, 
as  is  sometimes  the  ca^e,  slight  inaccuracies  in  estimates  have  resulted  in  our 
losing  money  because  the  job  cost  us  more  than  our  bid.  When  such  jobs  have 
cost  less  than  the  bids  we  have  always  given  the  Government  the  benefit.  How- 
ever, if  you  are  willing  to  trust  to  our  integrity  to  charge  you  the  actual  cost 
plus  overl  ead  expenses,  we  will  do  the  work  for  you,  as  we  appreciate  that  it 
will  be  difficult  for  you  to  get  it  done  outside. 

The  price  of  .f 3,242.76  for  the  Y4  car,  as  given  above,  was  a  car  built  in  Janu- 
ary,'1915.  and  you  will  appreciate  that  the  cost  of  material  has  increased  since 
tliat  time,  and  the  price  of  the  car  would  be  changed  accordingly.  The  cost  of  a 
lighter  car  ought  not  to  vary  much  from  the  other  on  a  per  pound  basis;  it 
would  probably  be  a  little  more,  but  not  much. 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  T.  Waixis, 
General  Superintendent  Motive  Power. 


.\PBiL  25,  1916. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Wallts, 

Stiijerinieadcnt  of  Motive  Poorer, 

pvunHiflrania  Railroad,  Altoona,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir:  This  bureau  desires  to  secure  as  a  supplementary  equipment  to 
ihe  i)ros(>nt  lesi  cars  Nns.  1  an^l  2,  iwo  slM»ri-whcel  base  test  cars,  one  80.0<m» 
pounds  and  one  40,000  pounds,  similar  to  your  Y4  type. 

If  yon  so  desire  and  can  arrange  to  constnict  these  cars  we  would  be  please*! 
to  receive  a  quotation  from  you. 

Respectfully,  ^« 

Chief  Division  Weights  and  Measures, 
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Thursday,  September  5,  1918. 

bureau  of  lighthouses. 

STATEHEirr  OF  MB.  OEOBOE  B.  FTITNAM,  COMMISSIONEB  OP 

UOHTHOUSES. 

IKCBEA8E  IN    PAY  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  NAVAL  CONSTBUCTION. 

Mr.  Btbns.  Mr.  Putnam,  your  first  item  is  "  For  amount  necessary 
to  increase  the  compensation  of  the  superintendent  of  naval  construc- 
tion, carried  in  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  appropriation 
act  for  the  fiscal  year  1919,  from  $3,000  to  $4,000  for  the  said  fiscal 
year,  $1,000."    Is  that  a  deficiency  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  an  emergency  which  we  submit  as  a  de- 
ficiency. The  condition,  as  is  well  known,  throughout  the  country 
affecting  all  ship  construction  affects  our  service  very  seriously.  Our 
superintendent  of  naval  construction  now  receives  a  salary  of  $3,000 
under  the  lighthouse  law  of  1910.  Owing  to  the  responsibilities  of 
this  officer  we  consider  this  salary  as  quite  inadequate.  I  think  it 
is  really  inadequate  under  normal  conditions,  and  under  the  extraor- 
dinary conditions  as  to  ship  construction  it  is  now  far  below  what 
he  could  readily  obtain  if  he  were  not  so  patriotic  as  to  stay  in  our 
service. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  was  his  salary  prior  to  this? 

Mr-  Putnam.  $3,000. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  long  has  his  salary  been  $3,000? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Since  1910.  This  officer  is  charged  with  the  duty 
of  keeping  up  the  entire  fleet  of  the  Lisfhthouse  Service,  which  con- 
sists of  119  vessels  and  about  1,700  smaller  boats  and  launches.  The 
original  cost  of  the  vessels  alone  was  about  $8,000,000,  but  the  re- 
placement value  at  the  present  time  would  be  at  least  $20,000,000. 
The  keeping  up  of  this  neet  requires  the  designing  of  an  average  of 
about  four  new  vessels  a  year;  it  also  requires  a  very  large  amount 
of  repair  work,  aggregating  about  $400,000  a  year.  This  officer  is 
also  responsible  for  the  design  of  all  of  the  floating  equipment  of  the 
service,  which  includes  nearly  8,000  buoys;  he  is  also  really  the 
oautical  construction  expert  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  be- 
cause he  is  called  upon  for  advice  in  regard  to  vessels  for  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Service,  the  Fisheries  Service,  and  the  Navigation 
Service;  he  also  renders  valuable  assistance  to  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  and  other  branches  of  the  Government.  We  feel,  there- 
fore, that  we  are  justified  in  urging  that  this  consideration  be  given 
to  him  at  this  time.  He  has  very  patriotically  stayed  with  the  Light- 
house Service  when  he  might  reaaily  leave  us  and  get  more  compen- 
sation. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  is  paid  for  simiar  services  in  other  bureaus  of 
the  Government — ^in  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and  the  Fisheries 
Service? 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  is  no  such  employee  in  any  other  branch  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  That  is  why  he  is  called  on  for  tech- 
nical assistance  in  all  of  the  bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
There  is  no  other  bureau  that  has  a  naval  constructor  in  our  depart- 
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ment.  Of  course,  in  the  Navy  there  is  a  regular  corps  of  naval  con- 
structors, but  the  head  of  that  corps  ranks  as  a  rear  admiral  and 
gets  considerably  higher  pay;  of  course,  he  has  much  larger  re- 
sponsibilities, but  in  comparing  the  pay  with  the  Navy  we  must  take 
many  other  things  into  account,  the  fact  that  they  have  retirement 
and  other  privileges.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration is  paying  at  least  double  this  salary  to  some  of  their  em- 
ployees of  similar  responsibility. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  a  temporary  service,  however. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Of  course,  that  is  an  emergency  and  temporary  serv- 
ice. However,  the  shipbuilding  program  of  this  country  is  some- 
.thin^  that  is  apt  to  last  for  some  years,  I  believe,  so  we  wish  to  make 
provision  for  him.  The  chief  constructing  engineer  in  the  Light- 
house Service — who  is  the  corresponding  officer  having  the  land  end 
of  the  engineering  work  in  charge,  that  of  lighthouse  construction, 
etc. — receives  a  salary  of  $4,000  a  year  under  this  same  law,  and  I 
think  the  two  salaries  should  have  been  made  equal  originally;  they 
were  not,  for  some  reason  or  other,  and  the  inequality  still  exists. 

PAY  FOR  DRAFTSMEN. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  are  asking  that  "  the  unexpended  balance  of  th« 
appropriation  of  $1,200  contained  in  the  deficiency  appropriation  act 
approved  October  6,  1917,  *to  enable  the  Commissioner  of  Light- 
houses to  pay  additional  compensation  to  draftsmen  employed  on 
marine  engineering  work  in  the  Bureau  of  Lighthouses,  the  pay  of 
such  draftsmen  in  no  case  to  exceed  the  rate  of  $2,000  per  annum,' 
is  continued  and  made  available  during  the  fiscal  year  1919." 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  now  three  positions  in  our  marine 
drafting  work  of  $1,600,  $1,500;  and  $1,200.  Two  of  those  positions 
are  vacant  on  account  of  our  inability  to  secure  men  at  the  pay.  We 
only  have  one  of  these  marine  draftsman's  positions  filled  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  We  are  simply  asking  authority  to  extend  an  authority 
previously  given,  and  this  would  not  require  any  additional  appro- 
priation, because  we  have  a  sufficient  balance  under  the  previous 
appropriation. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Just  what  is  your  balance? 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  over  $1,100;  we  have  spent  very  little  of  the 
original  $1,200  on  account  of  the  vacancies  that  have  occurred.  As 
we  have  not  been  able  to  get  men  we  have  not  used  the  previous  au- 
thority to  any  great  extent. 

Mr.  SissoN,  Let  me  understand  what  this  means:  "That  the  unex- 
pended balance  of  the  appropriation  of  $1,200,"  vou  sav  it  is  about 
$1,100? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  "  Contained  in  the  deficiency  appropriation  act  ap- 
proved October  6,  1917,  *  to  enable  the  Commissioner  of  Lighthouses 
to  pay  additional  compensation  to  draftsmen  employed  on  marine- 
engineering  work  in  the  Bureau  of  Lighthouses,  the  pay  of  such 
draftsmen  in  no  case  to  exceed  the  rate  oif  $2,000  per  annum,'  is  con- 
tinued and  made  available  during  the  fiscal  year  1919." 

Mr.  Putnam.  These  draftsmen  are  statutory  positions  and  the 
salary  is  fixed  by  law%  and  this  was  simply  to  allow  us  to  increase 
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any  one  of  those  salaries  to  not  to  exceed  $2,000  a  year.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  case  of  the  man  who  ^ets  $1,600  we  could  increase  his 
salary  to  $2,000.  However,  that  position  is  now  vacant,  and  we  have 
nobody  filling  it. 

Mr.  StssoN.  If  you  made  that  increase,  that  would  leave  you  a 
balance  of  $700. 

Mr.  PxTTNAM.  Yes;  of  our  $1,200. 

Mr.  Btrns.  You  have  five  draftsmen  now,  and  all  of  them  draw 
less  than  $2,000? 

Mp.  Ptttnam.  Yes;  but  those  draftsmen  are  not  all  in  this  branch 
of  the  work ;  we  also  have  draftsmen  in  the  land-engineering  end  of 
our  work  and  also  in  our  nautical  work. 

Mr.  Btrns.  This  applies  to  only  three  positions,  one  of  which 
pays  $1.500 

Mp.  Pttnam  (interposing).  Three  positions^  paying  $1,600,  $1,500, 
and  $1,200. 

Mp.  Btrxs.  And  it  is  desired  to  increase  those  salaries  to  $2,000? 

Mr.  PrTNAM.  To  increase  them  within  this  limit,  so  far  as  neces- 
sary to  get  men  to  fill  them. 

Mp.  Sisson.  They  will  gjet  the  $120,  of  course  ? 

Mr.  PrTNAMi  Yes,  sir;  if,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  they  can  be 
certified  as  worthy  of  it,  they  can  get  the  $120. 

Mp.  StfisoN.  They  have  not  been  increased,  or  are  these  new  places? 

Mr.  PtrrNAM.  But  a  new  employee  must  be  certified,  as  I  under- 
stand, as  being  worthy  of  that  increase;  that  certification  must  be 
made  if  he  were  not  in  the  service  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Sisson.  If  you  get  a  new  man,  that  would  be  true. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  The  man  we  now  have,  I  think,  does  get 
the  $120,  as  he  has  been  employed  for  some  time. 

LIOHTIIOUSE  SERVICE. 
HALARTER  OF  KEEPERS  AND  LABORERS. 

Mr.  Byrns.  The  next  item  is  "  for  additional  for  salaries  of  not  ex- 
ceeding 1,800  lighthouse  and  fog-signal  keepers  and  laborers  attend- 
ing other  lights,  exclusive  of  post  lights,  $504,200." 

Mr.  PcTNAM.  This,  as  well  as  a  number  of  the  other  items  that 
have  been  submitted  to  the  committee,  are  based  on  tlie  general  light- 
house law  which  was  passed  June*  20, 1918. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  was  the  average  pay  before  that  law  was  passed? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  average  annual  pay  of  the  lighthouse  Keepers 
proper  was  slightly  under  $600;  the  law  limited  it  to  $600,  and  the 
average  was  very  close  to  that. 

Mr.  Byrns.  It  has  been  raised  to  what  sum  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  has  been  raised  by  this  law  of  June  20,  1918,  to 
$840.  I  wish  to  hand  you  a  revised  estimate  of  this  item,  reducing 
the  amount  to  $381,648.  This  revision  is  due  to  an  opinion  by  the 
solicitor  that  the  average  salary  of  $840  authorized  by  the  act  of  June 
20, 1918,  did  not  include  laborers  at  light  stations.  We  have  approxi- 
mately 1,800  keepers — somewhat  under  that  number — ^that  come 
under  this  appropriation,  of  these  1,508  are  lighthouse  keepers  proper 
and  252  laborers  in  charge  of  lights  or  laborers  at  light  stations,  and 
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the  solicitor  has  advised  us  that  the  latter  should  not  be  considered 
in  taking  the  average. 

Mr.  Byrks.  The  law  provides  for  an  increase  in  the  salaries  of 
keepers  of  lighthouses  wliile  ^our  estimate  provided  for  keepers  and 
laborers.  The  solicitor's  opinion  resulted  in  this  reduction  of  the 
estimate  to  $381,648. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Is  this  $381,048  for  the  entire  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  for  the  whole  fiscal  year.  This  law 
was  passed  on  June  20,  and  this  estimate  is  on  the  basis  of  making 
it  effective  July  1.  That  is  something  that  must  be  considered,  and 
if  the  committee  does  not  think  we  ought  to  pay  that  back  amount, 
we  will  not  do  so ;  but  it  has  seemed  to  us  that  the  law  provided  that 
the  increase  should  run  from  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  law, 

Mr.  Byrks.  Have  you  been  paying  that? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No  ;  because  the  amount  involved  was  so  considerable 
that  we  felt  that  we  should  not  act  until  it  was  submitted  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  SissoN.  This  $381,648  will  be  exclusively  used  to  pay  the  new 
salaries  of  the  keepers  of  lighthouses? 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  is  an  amount  added  there  also  to  increase  the 
pay  of  these  laborers  in  charge  of  lights — a  much  smaller  amount, 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  law  makes  no  provision  for  laborers,  as  I  recol- 
lect it. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Our  first  interpretation  was  that  the  law  increased 
the  average  pay  of  all  these  persons,  but  our  solicitor  has  decided  that 
only  the  keepers  were  incluled. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  much  of  this  $381,648  is  to  pay  increases  in  salary 
to  laborers  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  amount  for  252  laborers  at  an  average  of  about 
$325  each  is  $68,250,  and  we  have  provided  for  a  20  per  cent  increase 
in  the  case  of  these  laborers,  amounting  to  $13,650,  or  in  all  $81,900; 
only  the  $13,650  should  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  increase  now 
asked  in  the  appropriation,  as  the  $68,250  is  being  paid  out  of  the 
present  appropriation. 

Mr.  Byrns.  They  get  the  benefit  of  the  increase  of  $120  a  year! 

Mr.  Putnam.  They  do  not  receive  the  $120,  a  majority  of  them  do 
not,  because  the  $120  was  restricted  to  persons  whose  entire  time  is 
given  to  the  Government.  A  great  many  of  these  laborers  are  only 
employed  for  part  time.  The  reason  we  think  they  are  entitled  to 
some  consideration  now,  besides  the  general  increase  in  living  ex- 
penses, is  that  many  of  these  laborers  furnish  their  own  boats  and 
buy  their  own  gasoline,  and,  as  you  know,  the  cost  of  all  those  thuigs 
has  very  much  increased. 

Mr.  Sisson.  If  you  should  give  to  the  laborer  who  is  entitled  to  it, 
and  who  gives  all  of  his  time,  the  20  per  cent  increase  and  then  give 
him  the  $120  he  would  be  getting  more  of  an  increase  than  is  neces- 
sary. If  you  should  restrict  it  so  that  the  man  who  gets  the  $120 
could  only  get  the  20  per  cent  increase  for  the  time  he  was  working 
he  would  then  get  about  half  of  what  the  man  who  worked  regularly 
would  get. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  would  be  willing  to  undertake  to  see  that  the  20 
per  cent  is  not  added  in  the  case  of  any  one  of  these  men  who  gets 
the  $120  a  year  extra. 
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Mr.  S1S8ON.  I  do  not  think  that  Congress  ever  intended  he  should 
pet  any  increase  over  his  base  pay,  and  if,  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
committee  and  Congress,  it  was  decided  to  allow  you  this  sum  of 
money,  so  as  to  increase  the  pay  of  the  laborers,  then  in  no  event 
ought  a  laborer  to  get  20  per  cent  and  $120,  too. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Ihe  20  per  cent  is  quite  a  small  amount  in  this 
average  pay,  because,  as  you  see,  it  amounts  to  only  about  $60  a  year. 

Mr.  SissoN.  But  if  a  man  gets  the  20  per  cent  increase  he  ought 
not  to  get  the  $120;  he  ought  only  to  get  the  20  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  Congress  intended  that  the  $120  should  take  care  of  the 
present  emergencv. 

Mr.  PiTNAM.  You  must  understand  that  last  year  these  laborers 
all  got  the  10  per  cent  which  was  provided  under  the  old  law,  and 
this  year  that  was  cut  off  in  the  case  of  persons  who  are  not  con- 
tinuously employed,  so  that  you  have  really  reduced  the  pay  of  a 
yrood  many  of  our  people  this  year,  by  the  provision  which  cut  off  the 
10  per  cent  and  prevented  them  from  getting  the  $120. 

Mr.  Sissox.  That  would  only  be  as  to  the  high-salaried  fellow. 

Mr.  Putnam.  No;  as  a  rule  that  hits  the  fellow  getting  a  low  rate 
of  pay,  because  last  year  you  provided  10  per  cent  regardless  of 
whether  a  man  was  employed  all  the  time  or  part  time.  In  the  law 
this  year  you  do  not  give  the  $120  unless  a  man  is  employed  all  the 
time,  so  that  the  effect  of  that  was  to  cut  off  some  pay  in  the  case  of  a 
good  many  of  our  employees,  those  only  employed  a  part  of  the 
time. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Tliat  is  exactly  why  I  am  telling  you — I  am  not  com- 
m^ttin^  myself  one  way  or  the  other — that  there  could  be  no  serious 
objection  to  the  allowance  of  that  20  per  cent  unless  a  man  was  also 
getting  the  $120.  I  would  not  want  the  temporary  fellow  to  get  the 
tiO  per  cent  arid  then  the  regular  man  get  the  $120  and  have  the  20 
per  cent  added  too. 

Mr,  Btrns.  This  amount  is  simply  incidental  to  what  these  various 
employees  receive  in  private  occupations. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes;  some  of  these  men  are  employed  elsewhere, 
that  is,  they  do  not  work  all  the  time  for  the  Government,  but  some 
of  them  do. 

Mr.  Btbns.  They  get  the  increase  when  they  give  all  of  their 
time. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes;  they  might  be  entitled  to  the  $120  increase.  In 
Fome  cases,  however,  these  men  take  care  of  a  number  of  lights  and 
furnish  their  own  motor  boats  and  buy  their  own  gasoline.  Now, 
the  expense  of  operating  those  boats  has  enormously  increased,  as 
we  all  well  know. 

Mr.  SissoN.  But  those  men  do  not  devote  all  of  their  time  to  the 
Government's  work. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Where  they  take  care  of  a  number  of  lights,  as  they 
do  i'ometimes,  they  may  devote  all  of  their  time  to  the  work.  Of 
cDurse,  they  are  paid  according  to  the  number  of  lights  they  take 
care  of.  and  their  pay  is  higher  accordingly. 

Mr.  Bykns.  I  think  the  revised  estimate  should  go  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  was  intended  to  submit  the  revised  estimate  in 
place  of  the  other.  [Note.  It  is  found  on  examination  that  none  of 
the  laborers  paid  under  this  appropriation,  salaries  of  keepers,  are 
now  receiving  the  $120  additional]. 
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(Said  revised  estimate  follows:) 

Salaries  of  keepers  of  lighthouses :  for  salaries  of  not  exceeding  1,800 
lighthouse  and  fog-signal  keepers  and  laborers  attending  other 
lights  exclusive  of  post  lights  (in  addition  to  amount  approprlatetl 
for  that  purpose  for  the  fiscal  year  1919)  (acts  of  June  12,  1917, 
vol.  40,  p.  162,  sec.  1;  June  20,  1918,  Public  No.  174,  sec.  8 $381,(^8 

Regular  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1919 1.080,  (KUl 

(This  estimate  based  on  full  number  of  1,800  keepers  and  laborers 
authorized  at  average  salary  of  $600.) 

Appropriation  made  by  sundry  civil  act  of  July  1.  1918 940,000 

Supplemental  estimate  submitted  June  22,  1918,  based  on  act  of  June 
20,  1918,  increasing  the  pay  of  keepers  to  an  average  of  $840  per 
annum .•>(M.  200 

(Supplemental  estimate  based  on  1,755  keepers  and  laborers  for  1919, 
at  average  salary  of  $840  per  annum,  less  $30,000,  or  approximately 
2  per  cent  for  lapsed  pay.) 

Since  above  supplemental  estimate  was  submitted,  the  Solicitor  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  has  rendered  an  opinion  that  the  average  salary  of  $840 
authorized  by  act  of  June  20,  1918,  did  not  include  laborers  in  charge.  Based 
on  this  opinion,  the  estimate  can  be  modified  as  follows  : 

Number  of  keei^ers  authorized 1,497 

Allowed  for  growtli  of  service 11 

1,508 

1,508  keepers  at  $840 l,266.72f) 

Number  of  laborers  in  charge  of  lights,  or  laborers  at  light  stations: 
252,  at  average  of  about  $325  each  (present  amount  $68,250,  plus 
20  per  cent  increase,  $13,650) ^-_ 81,900 

1.348,620 
Less  2  per  cent  for  lapsed  pay 26,972 

Net   amount   required 1, 321,  (>4S 

Amount    appropriated ^ 940,  (KX^ 

Additional    amount    required 381. 64S 

...IGHTHOUSKS,  BEACONS,  FOG  SIGNALS,  LIGHT  VESSELS,  AND  OTHEK  WORKS 

UNDER  THE  LIGHTHOUSE  SERVICE. 

BEPAIRING    AND    BEDUILUINC    AIDS    TO    NAVKJATION.    KK    I)AMA(5E    ON    ATLA.VTIC    COAST. 

•  Mr.  Byrns.  The  next  item  is  ''  For  rebuilding,  repairing,  and  rees- 
tablishing aids  to  navigation  and  striicture,s  connected  therewith  on 
*^^'^  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  which  have  been  damaged 
or  destroyed  bv  ice  or  storm,  $470,000.''  In  the  deficiency  act  of 
March  28th  you  were  granted  an  appropriation  of  $150,000  for  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  $100,000  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Mr.  Plt'nam.  This  present  estimate  refers  only  to  the  matter  of 
ice  damage  last  winter  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  $100,000  for 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  was  a  matter  of  tornado  damage,  which  was  an 
entirely  different  question.  The  $150,000  which  was  appropriated 
in  the  pre\dous  act  is  along  the  same  lines  as  this  estimate  which  i^ 
now  submitted.  When  that  estimate  was  submitted  for  $150,000  the 
department,  in  the  letter  of  ,Januarv  20,  11)18,  made  this  statement: 

The  ostiniato  tnnismittod  lierewit!]  covers  only  items  of  immediate  ImiKjrt- 
aiK'p  '^T  '\  since  the  ice  conditions  along  the  Atlantic  coast  are  still  quite  severe, 
there  is  no  assuranoe  that  udditioiml  funds  for  the  purpose  of  rei)lacini?  dam- 
ajred  lijijhthouse  structures  will  not  he  required. 

The  previous  estinuite  of  $150,000  was  .submitted  in  January,  in 
the  midst  of  winter,  and  before  we  had  anything  like  a  complete 
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report  of  what  had'  to  be  done.  Last  winter,  you  will  remember, 
was  one  of  unusual  severity.  The  records  of  the  Weather  Bureau 
show  it  to  have  been  the  most  severe  in  60  years.  We  had  more 
damage  done  in  the  lighthouse  service  than  had  ever  been  done  before 
by  winter  conditions.  The  $150,000  previous  appropriated  has  all 
been  expended  or  obligated  to  make  good  the  damage  caused  last 
winter,  mostly  in  the  third  and  fifth  lighthouse  districts.  Document 
Xo.  1146,  covering  the  estimate  now  submitted,  gives  the  items  of 
destruction  and  the  repairs  required,  which  have  not  been  covered 
by  the  pi-evious  appropriation  of  $150,000. 

Mr.  SissoN.  They  begin  on  page  three  of  that  document. 

Mr.  Pltxam.  Yes;  pages  3,  4,  and  5  give  all  of  the  items.  The 
large  amount  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  caused  by  the  complete  de- 
struction or  serious  damage  of  certain  lighthouses,  mostly  in  the  fifth 
lighthouse  district,  which  you  will  see  at  the  bottom  of  page  4  and 
the  top  of  page  5.  I  have  photagi*aphs  showing  some  of  this  destruc- 
tion. Here  is  the  Choptank  River  lighthouse  district,  in  Chesapeake 
Bay  [indicating].  That  is  the  first  protograph  taken  of  the  damage 
and  here  is  a  later  photograph  (indicating!,  showing  that  the  light- 
house had  simply  slid  off  into  the  water  and  is  gone.  We  are  now 
maintaining  a  small  acetylene  light  there.  Here  is  a  photograph 
of  the  Old  Plantation  Flats  Lighthouse,  which  is  in  the  southern 
part  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  As  you  will  see  from  the  photograph  many 
of  the  supports  have  been  broken  and  wrecked,  and  while  it  does 
not  show  as  plainly  as  the  other  one  the  building  is  in  a  very  danger- 
ous condition.  This  shows  the  bending  and  breaking  of  some  of  those 
supports  (indicating],  and  the  fear  is  that  another  severe  winter  may 
completely  wreck  this  lighthouse. 

Mr.  Btrns.  Is  this  estimate  submitted  in  view  of  what  has  been 
(lone  or  what  may  happen  during  the  Coming  winter? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  estimate  submitted  is  in  view  of  the  damage 
already  done  and  the  weakened  condition  of  some  of  these  structures 
and  complete  destruction  of  others.  We  are  not  estimating  for  what 
we  think  may  happen  next  winter  but  estimating  in  order  to  make 
good  what  has  already  happened,  and,  of  course,  afford  protection 
against  further  damage. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Let  me  get  it  straight  in  my  mind.  You  had  $150,000 
last  year. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  want  in  addition  to  that  $470,000? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  To  replace  lighthouses  destroyed  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  coasts? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Destroyed  or  severely  damaged,  as  well  as  buoys  and 
beacons  of  every  sort,  as  listed  here. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Have  you  listed  in  this  document  the  items  which 
aggregate  $470,000? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  The  total  amount  is  $4G7,132 — within  a 
small  amount  of  the  total  estimate. 

Mr.  SissoN.  If  this  appropriation  is  granted,  when  would  you  com- 
plete these  damaged  lighthouses  and  buoys? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  would  go  at  them  just  as  quickly  as  we  possibly 
''ould.     It  is  difficult  to  say 
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Mr.  SissoN  (interposing).  I  mean,  do  you  need  all  of  that  money 
now.  or,  in  other  words,  is  it  possible  for  you  to  use  between  now  and, 
we  will  say,  the  1st  of  December  or  1st  of  January,  this  amount  of 
money  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  believe  it  is,  but,  of  course,  it  is  of 
great  advantage  in  planning  our  work  intelligently  to  be  able  to  plan 
it  on  a  comprehensive  scale  and  lay  out  what  we  can  do  to  the  best 
advantage  first,  and  it  is  of  considerable  advantage  in  planning  the 
work  to  know  how  much  is  going  to  be  available. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  have  a  fund  out  of  which  you  make  general  re- 
pairs? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  fund  is  very  hard  pushed  under  present  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  much  was  it- for  this  year? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  a  general  fund  for  maintaining  the  light- 
house service,  but  we  have  no  special  fund  for  repairs  to  lighthouses. 
We  have  an  appropriation  for  the  general  expenses  of  the  lighthouse 
service,  a  part  of  which  can  be  used  for  repairs. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Do  you  not  include  in  your  estimate  an  estimate  for 
general  repairs? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  do.  The  expenditures  for  repairs  in  1917  out  of 
our  general  fund  amounted  to  $349,855.  That  is  out  of  our  general 
appropriation,  but  that  covers  what  you  might  call  current  repairs, 
making  good  the  deterioration  of  all  the  lighthouses  in  this  country, 
wh'ch  IS  a  very  extensive  job. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Have  you  used  any  of  that  fund  this  year  for  these 
items? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  probably  used  seme  small  amounts  of  that 
fund  to  make  good  urgent  defects,  matters  that  have  had  to  be  re- 
paired at  once  or  something  that  had  to  be  put  in  temporary  repair 
so  as  to  maintain  some  sort  of  a  light.  We  would  use  that  fund  in 
such  circumstances,  but  the  fund  is  not  sufficient  to  undertake  exten- 
sive storm  damage  repairs  of  a  permanent  character  like  this. 

AVI  N  DM  ILL  POINT  LIGHT  STATION,  VA. 

(See  p.  67.) 

Mr.  SissoN.  For  example,  take  Windmill  Point  Lifirht  Station,  Va., 
construct  new  caisson  type  structure,  $143,000.  Was  that  station 
damaged  by  a  storm  or  is  that  a  new  proje:  t? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  lighthouse  there  is  quite  an  old  structure  and 
it  was  in  a  weakened  condition  before  this  ice  storm  of  last  winter 
came  along;  it  was  built  in  IBGO,  and  is  in  bad  condition.  The  iron- 
work is  very  much  weakened  and  it  has  reached  the  limit  of  use- 
fulness; many  of  the  details  of  the  original  design  are  very  faulty, 
and  anything  that  would  be  done  in  the  way  of  repairs  would  pro- 
long its  life  but  little.  It  is  intended  to  build  a  new  structure  m  a 
new  location  where  it  will  serve  the  station  better. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Then  that  is  a  new  project  and  you  propose  to  tear 
down  the  old  lighthouse? 

Mr.  PuTXAisr.  We  have  not  done  that,  but  it  would  be  very  much 
better  for  navigation  if  a  new  lighthouse  were  constructed  at  the  new 
location. 

Mr.  SissoN.  But  that  lighthouse  is  still  standing? 
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Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  standing,  but  it  is  in  a  very  shaky  condition. 
That  is  one  of  the  most  important  lighthouses  on  the  Chesapeake 
Buy.  That  is  one  of  the  mam  lights  used  in  going  up  the  bay,  and 
aln)  for  entering  the  Rappahannock  River.  When  we  rebuild  it,  we 
propose  to  put  it  in  a  more  advantageous  position,  out  on  the  end  of 
the  point.  It  is  true  that  the  whole  cause  of  this  expenditure  is  not 
«iue  to  (he  ice  damage  of  last  winter,  but  if  it  had  not  been  thus 
<l:imaged  it  might  have  been  kept  in  commission  for  some  years. 
The  reason  for  bringing  it  up  at  this  time.is  the  fact  that  it  is  no 
hmger  safe,  directly  due  to  the  damage  of  last  winter. 

TANGIER  SOUND  UGHT  STATION. 

Mr.  SissoN.  There  is  an  item  of  $16,918  to  strengthen,  support, 
:nul  provide  riprap  for  Tangier  Sound  Light  Station,  Va.  Where 
i>  Tanffier  Sound  ? 

Mr.  l*rTNAM.  Tangier  Sound  is  on  the  east  side  of  Chesapeake 
Bay.  The  lighthouse  is  in  a  very  exposed  position.  That  is  one  of 
tin*  stations  that  we  did  not  hear  from  last  winter  for  about  two 
ut*eks,  and  we  did  not  know  what  had  happened  to  the  keepers. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  are  asking  for  $16,918  in  that  instance.  Is  that 
dimply  for  repairs? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  to  strengthen,  support,  and  provide  riprap. 
We  do  not  propose  to  rebuild  that. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Some  of  that  is  comparatively  new  work,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Putnam.  In  every  case  where  it  is  possible,  we  plan  to  keep 
t'  »•  present  station  and  to  repair  it.  We  are  only  proposing  to  re- 
:  lilt]  where  it  would  not  be  economical  to  repair. 

CHOPTANK   RIVER   LIGHT    STATION,    MD. . 

Mr.  Sissox.  The  next  item  is: 

<  hoptarik    River    Lijcht    Stiitiou,     Maryland,     construct     new     caisson-type. 
**ri«-ture.  $77,120. 

Mr.  Pr'TXA3i.  That  is  the  one  I  showed  the  photograph  of. 

Mr.  Sissox.  'Where  is  it  located? 

Mr.  PLTXA3f.  Choptank  River  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  Chesapeake 
I'ly.  This  is  an  important  station,  because  it  marks  the  junction  of 
'■..!>  channels,  one  leading  to  Cambridge  and  the  other  to  Oxford. 

Mr.  Sissox.  That  is  one  at  which  you  say  you  will  put  up  a  dif- 
:'•  rf»nt  *5<}rt  of  concern  from  that  now  in  use? 

Mr.  Pi  rxAM.  In  general,  we  do  not  propose  to  rebuild  these  light- 

•  »  w*s  with  iron-pile  construction.     For  the  exposed  stations  we 

•  .p<»s.»  to  put  in  iron  caissons  and  fill  them  with  concrete.    We  find 
xT  cai  >on  structures  will  resist  the  ice.    These  iron-pile  structures 

•  r-fit  •-tand  tho  ice  well. 

Mr.  Sissox.  What  we  would  like  for  you  to  do — ^and  I  think  it  is 

'    a«*conlance  with  the  general  policy  of  the  administration  at  this 

::  k'  to  make  no  more  deniand  upon  labor  and  material  than  can  be 

•  oided — is  to  help  us,  if  possible,  to  eliminate  at  this  time  some  of 
.-- 4»  perhaps  not  much-needed  improvements,  or  matters  that  can 

•  {Mistponed  for  a  while,  because  we  do  not  want  to  put  any  more 
rnand  upon  such  material  as  irrn  and  steel  nor  any  more  demand 

.  on  lal>or  than  we  can  possibly  avoid. 

v.^s^l2— 18 r> 
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Mr.  Putnam.  I  think  we  have  appreciated  that  fact;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  consider  that  the  efficient  maintenance  of  the  system 
of  aids  to  navigation  of  the  United  States  is  especially  important  at 
this  time  also. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  true,  and  there  is  no  activity  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  which  that  is  not  said. 

Mr.  Putnam.  A  large  part  of  the  energies  of  Congress  have  been 
with  a  view  to  increasing  the  navigation  of  the  country. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Putnam.  You  are  spending  enormous  sums  for  the  building 
of  ships,  and  there  are  comparatively  small  amounts  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  their  navigation. 

NORTH   RIVER  LIGHT   STATION,   N.    C. 

Mr.  SissoN.  For  the  North  River  Light  Station,  N.  C,  you  have 
an  estimate  of  $36,148  for  rebuilding,  gas  buoy,  and  lens  lantern 
lights  for  range.     Was  that  destroyed,  or  is  that  a  new  project? 

Mr.  Putnam.  North  River  Light  and  the  next  in  the  list,  Wade 
Point,  are  two  structures,  both  in  Albemarle  Sound.  They  have 
been  very  badly  damaged. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Are  you  using  them  now  ?  Are  they  being  used  now 
for  lights  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  They  are  both  being  used,  but  are  in  a  dangerous  con- 
dition. North  River  Lighthouse  was  carried  bodily  off  its  foundations 
by  the  ice  and  is  now  resting  on  its  broken  piles  close  to  the  water. 
The  traflSc  from  Chesapeake  liay  down  through  the  sounds  goes  past 
this  point. 

OTJ)  PLANTATION   FLATS   LIGHT   STATION,   VA. 

Mr.  SissoN.  This  Old  Plantation  Flats  Light  Station,  Va-  where 
you  estimate  $82,500  for  the  construction  of  a  new  caisson  type  of 
structure,  is  to  be  a  new  light  entirely,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  that  light,  or  the  present  structure  there, 
is  damaged  so  much  that  it  will  not  pay  to  repair  it.  That  is  an 
important  point  for  navigation.  It  is  the  approach  light  for  Ca{>e 
Charles  City,  which  is  the  terminal  of  the  railroad.  A  great  deal  of 
traffic  to  the  south  is  ferried  between  Cape  Charles  City  and  Norfolk. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Where  is  the  railroad  there? 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  [indicating]  is  the  railroad  coming  down  the 
peninsula.  This  is  the  approach  light  for  the  north  end  of  the  ferrv 
route. 

BRANT    ISLAND    SHOAL    LIGHT    STATION,    N.    C. 

Mr.  SissoN.  There  is  an  item  of  $11,682  for  Brant  Island  Shoal 
Light  Station,  N.  C,  to  replace  under-water  bracings,  miscellaneous- 
repairs,  and  to  provide  riprap. 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  a  case  of  storm  damage  pure  and  simple. 
It  is  simply  to  avoid  complete  destruction  of  the  station. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  for  the  preservation  of  the  present  structure? 

XFI'KK    RIVER    LICiHT    STATION.    N.    C. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  next  item 
for  the  Neuse  River  Light  Station,  N.  C. 
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Mr.  SiSsoN.  The  next  item  is  $16,510  for  the  construction  of  a  small 
caisson  type  of  structure  at  Bowlers  Rock  Light,  Va.  That  looks 
like  a  big  item  to  me. 

Mr.  Pltxam.  Placing  iron  caissons  in  the  water  is  expensive  engi- 
neering work. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  nnich  more  is  this  costing  than  it  would  have 
(X)st  a  year  or  two  ago — twice  as  much? 

Mr.  PiTTNAM.  I  think  that  on  an  average  the  expense  of  construc- 
tion is  twice  as  much. 

Mr.  Sisaox.  Did  you  say  that  light  was  destroyed  ? 

Mr.  PiTTNAM.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  in  the  Rappahannock  River. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  was  completely  destroyed  by  ice? 

Mr.  PiTNAM.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  very  dangerous  rock  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  Rappahannock  River.  That  finishes  up  all  of  those  ice 
damage  matters. 

WINDMILL    POINT   LIGHT    STATION.    VA. 

(See  p.  64.) 

Mr.  Btrxs.  I  did  not  exactly  understand  your  response  to  Mr. 
Sisson^s  question  in  regard  to  the  Windmill  Pomt  Light  Station,  Va. 
-Vs  I  understand  it,  the  Windmill  Point  Light  Statiim  is  new  con- 
^tniction. 

Mr.  PuTXA3i.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrxs.  Your  .structure  has  not  been  destroved  and  it  is  now 
Ijeing  used.    It  has  been  weakened. 

Mr.  PuTXAM.  It  is  being  used.  It  was  a  very  old  structure  and  in 
IK)or  condition  to  meet  the  storms  of  last  w^inter. 

Mr.  Btrxs.  Now,  this  bill  will  prossibly  not  become  a  law  until 
after  the  1st  of  October,  and  you  could  not  possibly  build  this  struc- 
ture even  if  you  had  the  money. 

Mr.  PiTXAM.  Xo,  sir;  we  probably  could  not  build  a  new  light- 
house by  this  coming  winter  with  that  money,  but  we  would  know 
what  to  do  with  the  old  lighthouse  if  the  appropriation  was  made. 
We  feel  great  solicitude  about  that  lighthouse  for  the  coming  winter. 

Mr.  Byrxs.  The  sundry  civil  bill  will  become  a  law^  by  the  4th  of 
next  March. 

Mr.  PtrrxAM.  But  we  do  not  know  what  might  happen  before  that 
time.  It  might  be  wrecked  by  that  tinie.  We  do  not  know  whether 
we  could  spend  any  money  to  carry  it  through.  We  do  not  consider 
it  economical  to  spend  money  on  that  old  lighthouse. 

Mr.  Btrxs.  Well,  you  could  not  replace  that  structure  during  the 
chiming  winter.  You  have  just  said  you  could  not  do  so  if  given  the 
money  in  this  bill.  Therefore,  it  would  have  to  be  carried  through 
the  winter  in  anyevent. 

Mr.  PrrxAM.  Well,  there  are  various  things  that  could  be  done. 
We  could  put  in  some  temporary  piling  there,  or  we  could  abandon 
the  old  lighthouse  and  put  a  gas  buoy  there.  There  are  various 
ways  we  might  have  for  meeting  the  problem.  On  account  of  the 
importance  of  that  station  to  Chesapeake  Bay  navigation  it  should 
lie  provided  for. 

Mr.  Pissox.  If  you  had  tlie  authority  to  build,  you  would  not  need 
all  of  this  money.  You  would  only  need  some  emergency  fund  in  the 
•vent  something  happened  to  your  lighthouse  this  winter.  You 
would  not  need  anything  except  a  temporary  light. 
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Mr.  Putnam.  This  is  an  important  point  on  Chesapeake  Bay,  and 
the  Government  should  make  provision  for  a  permanent  light  there. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Mr.  Byrns's  position,  however,  is  that  even  if  you 
were  given  the  money  you  could  not,  in  all  probability,  complete  the 
work  tliis  winter. 

Mr.  Putnam.  If  you  gave  us  the  money,  we  might  be  able  to  get 
it  ready  for  the  following  winter.  If  we  do  not  get  that  money  until 
next  March,  we  might  not  get  it  in  time  for  the  second  winter. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  the  bill  in  which  to  take  up  all  these  new 
projects. 

Mr.  PiTNAM.  This  is  purely  ao  emergency  matter.  We  have  here- 
tofore submitted  for  consideration  in  deficiency  bills  items  covering 
severe  storm  damage.  There  have  been  several  cases  where  money 
was  given  to  supply  storm  damage  along  the  Gulf  coast. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Especially  along  the  Texas  coast,  at  Galveston  and 
oth'^r  places. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  and  around  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  where 
we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  damage  done. 

Mr.  Byuns.  Just  what  have  you  done  with  the  $150,000  carried  in 
the  deficiencv  bill  of  last  month  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Of  that  $150,000,  $100,000  has  been  allotted  to  the 
fifth  lighthouse  district.  That  includes  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the 
Jfor^h  Carolina  sounds,  etc.;  $50,000  was  allotted  to  the  third  light- 
house district,  which  includes  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  Long  Island 
Sound,  and  down  to  the' entrance  of  the  Delaware  Bay.  Those  were 
the  two  districts  that  experienced  the  greatest  amount  of  damage. 
All  cf  tl^.at  money  has  either  been  expended,  allotted,  or  obligated, 
and  at  the  present  time  there  is  no  balance  left.  The  items  included 
in  this  staten  ent  here  are  entirely  exclusive  of  the  items  already  pro- 
vided for  under  previous  appropriations.  If  the  committee  desires,  I 
will  be  glad  to  submit  a  statement  showing  just  what  stations  have 
been  cared  for  from  that  $150,000.  I  have  no  such  statement  here 
with  me. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Is  any  portion  of  that  work  completed,  or  have  you 
started  on  the  work? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  a  good  deal  of  that  has  been  completed 
and  v.  good  deal  of  it  is  under  way.  It  has  all  been  provided  tor,  or 
isteTi<=^  ]  M  e  been  taken  for  the  obligation  of  all  the  funds. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Can  you  state  what  proportion  of  the  work  has  lieon 
con  plowed  ? 

M".  Putnam.  I  can  not  tell  you  offhand.  I  talked  with  our  office  at 
Bnlfimore  yesterday  about  that  to  find  out  just  whether  they  had  any 
balaro  available  in  that  fund.  They  gave  me  a  rough  statement 
f1  owii  g  that  the  whole  amount  had  been  used;  that  is,  either  ex- 
pended or  obligated. 

TENDERS  AND  LIGHT  VESSELS. 

Mr.  Byrns.  The  next  item  is: 

For  constructing  or  purchasing  and  equipping  light-house  tenders  and  lijrht 
vessels,  to  replace  vessels  worn  out  in  service,  in  the  third,  fifth,  and  ei^fhth 
light-Iiouse  districts,  or  for  use  in  the  Lighthouse  Service  generaUy,  $760,000. 

Mr.  PxTTNAM.  The  items  you  are  coming  to  now  are  items  author- 
ized in  the  act  of  June  30,  1918. 
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Mr.  Btrns.  Will  you  need  all  of  that  in  cash  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  We  will  not  be  able  to  do  nearly  what  it 
was  originally  expected  we  would  do  when  we  first  made  the  esti- 
mate for  these  vessels.  This  law  combined  a  number  of  estimates 
which  were  submitted  for  three  tenders  and  one  light  vessel.  When 
the  bearing  came  up  before  the  Intei*state  Commerce  Committee, 
after  discussing  the  matter  it  was  concluded  that  it  would  be  very 
uncertain  as  to  what  vessels  we  could  get  if  the  appropriations  were 
made  separately  for  each  vessel,  and  the  committee,  therefore,  agreed 
to  the  suggestion  made  by  our  department  that  the  separate  estimates 
for  the  four  vessels  be  combined  in  one  amount,  so  that  we  would 
he  able  to  get  some  vessels  out  of  it.  The  original  estimates  provided 
$L>(X),000  for  a  lighthouse  tender  in  the  third  district,  $200,000  for 
lighthouse  tender  in  the  fifth  district,  $200,000  for  lighthouse  tender 
in  the  eighth  district,  and  $160,000  for  a  light  vessel  for  the  Gulf 
♦•oa^t.  It  is  probable  under  the  present  condition  of  shipbuilding 
that  we  could  not  build  any  of  those  vessels  for  the  amounts  stated, 
but  having  that  sum  of  $760,000  for  vessels  we  expect  to  be  able  to 
jret  two  or  three  vessels  out  of  it.  We  are  quite  certain  that  we  will 
not  be  able  to  get  four  vessels  out  of  the  original  authorization. 

ilr.  Btrns.  My  inquiry  was  directed  to  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  you  would  actually  need  that  amount  in  cash  between  now  and 
March  4  or  whether  you  could  get  along  with  a  less  sum  and  not 
have  the  work  retarded? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  Coast  Survey  has  recently  had  a  decision  from 
the  comptroller  to  the  effect  that  they  are  not  authorized  to  make 
<-ontrftcts  for  vessels  unless  the  entire  amount  is  appropriated. 

Mr.  Btrns.  Suppose  the  committee  gave  you  autnority  to  go  ahead 
and  make  contracts  and  to  obligate  whatever  sums  are  necessary 
within  the  amount  namede  for  the  building  of  those  vessels,  what 
amount  in  cash  would  you  actually  need  to  start  the  work  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Of  course  in  making  a  contract  of  that  kind  that 
would  depend  upK)n  when  we  could  expect  the  additional  appropria- 
tion. 

Mr.  Btrns.  In  case  the  sundry  civil  bill  became  a  law  by  the  4th 
of  March 

Mr.  PirrNAM  (interposing).  Any  such  contract  must  make  pro- 
vision that  payments  shall  be  made  in  cash  according  to  the  progress 
made  on  the  vessels.  I  should  think  that  half  of  the  whole  amount 
>hould  be  appropriated. 

Mr.  Btrne.  Would  you  require  even  one-half  of  the  amount  in 
<'a5h  I  When  do  you  expect  that  some  of  these  vessels  will  be  com- 
pleted ? 

Mr.  PiTXAM.  We  have  the  plans  already  prepared  for  standard 
ti^nders  and  light  vessels,  so  that  we  might  advertise  and  have  the 
^i<N  and  be  able  to  make  the  contracts  within  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Btrns.  When  do  you  expect  to  have  the  vessels  completed  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  construction  would  usually  require  a  year  or 
-•►niewliat  over  a  vear  after  the  contract  is  made. 

Mr.  Btrns.  lender  th9se  cirgumstances,  you  would  not  really  need 
I  If  of  that  amount  in  cash  between  now  and  March  4. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  think  that  in  all  probability  we  could  work  on  a 
-iiialler  appropriation  than  that,  but  we  would  like  to  have  a  safe 
^  orking  margin. 
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Mr.  Byrns.  We  would  like  for  you  to  think  it  over  and  then  sub- 
mit as  a  part  of  your  testimony  a  statement  showing  just  what 
amount,  or  the  least  amount  you  need  in  cash  for  this  particular  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  PrTNAM.  I  will  do  so. 

[Note:  It  is  recommended  that  at  least  $350,000  be  provided  at 
'this  time,  as  two  payments  of  one-fifth  each,  and  various  equipment, 
might  be  due  before  next  March.] 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  thi^ 
vessel  appropriation.  This  service,  with  its  119  vessels,  should  build 
three  or  four  vessels  a  year  so  as  to  keep  the  fleet  up.  The  life  of  a 
vessel  is  estimated  to  be  about  thirtv  vears,  and  we  ouffht  to  have 
these  vessels  built  at  this  time.  We  have  two  vessels  under  construc- 
tion now,  and  should  have  a  number  more.  In  the  last  few  years  we 
have  not  been  able  to  provide  the  vessels  needed  to  keep  up  the  service 
on  account  of  difficult  conditions  and  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
money  appropriated  at  different  times  has  not  been  sufficient  to  build 
the  vessels  proposed,  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  bids  within  the 
amount  of  the  appropriations.  We  have  two  vessels  being  built  now, 
one  at  Booth  Bav,  Me.,  and  one  on  the  Hudson  River. 

*  

We  are  advised  by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  that  for  the 
size  vessels  we  want  they  probably  could  point  out  to  us  yards  that 
could  build  them  without  interfering  with  the  shipbuilding  program. 
These  being  vessels  of  a  small  type,  they  can  be  taken  care  of  in 
yards  that  do  not  build  the  large  cargo  and  transport  vessels.  The 
vessels  j)roposed  to  be  replaced  are  vessels  of  the  old  side-wheel  type 
that  were  built  35  and  37  years  ago.  They  are  worn  out  and  it  doe> 
not  pay  to  put  more  money  into  repairs  on  them.  We  still  have  three 
of  these  tenders,  two  on  Chesapeake  Bay  and  one  on  Long  Island 
Sound. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  if  given  the  necessary 
appropriations,  you  expected  to  make  these  contracts  right  away  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  the  plans  already  prepared,  and  we  would 
call  for  the  bids  iuunediately.  We  might  be  able  to  make  the  con- 
tracts within  a  short  time.  During  the  last  few  njonths  we  have  been 
getting  ready  plans  and  specifications  for  the  vessels,  and  we  now 
have  the  j>lans  that  we  would  need.  We  could  call  for  the  bids  at 
once  for  the  tenders,  because  we  have  standardized  plans  for  them. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  would  be  the  tonnage  of  those  vessels? 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  photograph  shows  a  modern  type  of  tender 
[indicating],  a  somewhat  larger  vessel  than  those  proposed  here. 
The  proposed  vessels  would  be  about  750  tons  displacement.  160  feet 
over  all  in  length. 

Mr.  Byi{Ns.  What  would  a  vessel  like  that  probably  cost? 

ilr.  I^i'TNAM.  We  have  recently  had  bids  on  a  vessel  of  the  dimen- 
sions given  you,  amounting  to  $334,000,  or  just  about  double  the  nor- 
mal cost  of  such  a  vessel.  We  ought  to  get  such  a  vessel  in  normal 
times  for  $150,000  or  less. 

Mr.  Byrns.  These  are  to  replace  the  old  vessels  you  have  just 
referred  to  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Now,  would  it  be .  possible  to  use  the  old  vessels  a 
while  longer  until  the  cost  of  labor  and  material  is  reduced? 
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Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  been  lianging  on  to  these  old  vessels  and 
u>ing  tliem  a  number  of  years  now.  Our  vessels  have  been  put  to 
an  unusual  strain  during  the  last  year,  because  they  have  been  called 
on  for  a  great  deal  of  work  by  the  Navy.  All  of  our  tenders  are 
operating  under  the  Navy,  although  they  are  still  also  doing  the  light- 
li<)u>e  work. 

Mr.  Btrns.  They  are  being  operated  on  the  rivers  and  bays? 

Mr.  PiTNAM.  The  Jessamine  is  being  operated  in  Chesapeake 
Hay.  These  old  side-wheel  tenders  are  getting  almost  beyond  possi- 
hl<»  repair.  The  cost  of  repairs  in  old  vessels  increases  according  to 
a  ^reonietrical  ratio.  The  photograph  here  shows  a  type  of  light 
\t--el.  This  shows  the  Nantucket  Light  Vessel,  which  is  on  a  most 
exposotl  >tati(m,  about  40  miles  off  3fantucket  Island.  That  is  a 
'ifHrial  type  of  vessel  different  from  what  is  used  in  any  other  work. 

I,I(JHTHOUSE    DEinn*,    TOMPKINSVILLE,    8TATEN    ISLAND,    N.    Y. 

MACHINE    SHOP. 

Mr.  Hyrns.  The  next  item  is,  "  Tompkinsville,  Staten  Island,  light- 
house depot :  for  extending  and  enlarging  the  machine  shop,  $30,000.'' 
Do  you  contemplate  doing  that  work  right  away? 

Air.  PiTXAM,  les.  sir:  this  work  is  very  much  needed.  This  is 
the  machine  shop  at  the  lighthouse  depot  on  Staten  Island.  It  is  the 
main  supply  and  repair  station  of  the  Lighthouse  Service.  The  ex- 
istinsr  machine  shop  there  is  very  inadequate.  That  is  indicated  here 
[indicating]  as  the  lamp  shop.  The  plan  under  this  estimate  is^  to 
build  a  inwiera  well-lighted  shop  as  an  extension  to  the  present  lamp 
shop  and  to  use  the  lamp  shop  for  other  purposes.  It  is  very  un- 
suitable and  imeconomical.  I  should  explain  that  a  considerable 
auiount  of  work  is  being  done  for  the  Navy  at  this  shop,  and  about 
one-third  of  that  depot  is  occupied  by  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Btrns.  When  do  you  expect  to  have  the  machine  shop  com- 
pleted? '  • 

NFr.  Pi'TXAM.  If  we  had  the  money,  we  would  get  it  completed  as 
^K»n  a>>  pos.<^ible,  perhaps  in  six  or  eight  months. 

NoTH — .\  revlj^ed  estimnte  for  this  maclilne  sliop  is  subnilttefl,  increasing  the 
nnionnt  to  .S4r»,000  on  account  of  tlie  jrrently  increased  cost  of  buihlinjr  operations. 

Sfnten  Islaiul,  N.  Y.,  fJjjhthouse  «lep<»t :  For  extending  and  enlarjijinjr 
rnncliliie  shop  nt  the  general  lighthouse  depot.  Tompkinsville.  Staten 
Nlnml,  N.  Y $45,  000 

The  present  machine  shop  is  so  constructed  as  to  l)e  unadaptwl  to  the  work 
uhlHi  Is  4lone  in  it.  It  will  liave  to  l>e  extende<l  and  enlarpt^l  i)efore  it  can  be 
oiaile  nil  eflicient  and  econoinical  .shop. 

KstimatM  rout. 


m 


\lTenition.«  to  present  simp $.">,  500 

NVir  ackUtion 39,500 

Total 45.000 

Xjnit  cost. 

Mt^nitionn  to  present  shop V-'^  500 

NVvr  aildition.  170,000  cubic  feet  at  20  cents  a  cubic  foot 34,  000 

T-;ivpUnp  crane 4,  000 

Moving  machinery 1,500 

Total 45, 000 
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IMPROVING  AND  EXTENDING   WHABVES,   STATEN   ISLAND,*  N.   Y. 

Mt/Byrns.  The  next  item  is,  "  For  improving  and  extending  the 
wharves,  $65,000/'  That  is  authorized  by  the  act  of  June  20,  1918. 
and  an  appropriation  of  $60,000  was  made  in  the  deficiency  act  of 
March  28,  1918,  for  repairing  the  wharves. 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  original  estimate  was  $120,000,  and  $60,000  has 
been  appropriated  in  the  urgent  deficiency  bill  for  repairs  needed  for 
some  of  those  wharves.  The  balance,  or,  rather,'  $5,000  more  than  the 
balance,  is  asked  at  this  time.  This  estimate  is  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  one  of  the  wharves.  Our  present  wharf  system  is  as  vou 
see  it  here  [indicating] ,  with  an  extension  on  the  north  side  macie  a 
few  years  ago.  At  the  time  this  estimate  was  made  it,  was  the  plan 
to  make  a  similar  extension  on  the  south  side. 

Mr.  Btrns.  Have  you  used  any  of  this  money  that  was  appropri- 
ated for  the  repair  of  the  wharves? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  being  used,  and  all  of  this  part  of 
the  wharf  [indicating]  is  now  under  contract.  We  could  not  make 
all  of  these  repairs  at  once,  because  the  wharf  is  in  use  and  it  must 
be  repaired  by  sections.  One  section  is  under  contract  and  as  soon  as 
that  IS  finished  the  other  sections  will  be  taken  u^ 

Mr.  Byrns.  When  do  you  expect  to  use  this  $65,000  for  improving 
and  extending  the  wharves? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  will  endeavor  to  make  the  contract  as  soon  as 
possible  for  this  extension,  because  our  wharves  are  congested  at  the 
present  time  on  account  of  the  extra  work.  I  should  think  it  would 
take  at  least  a  year  before  we  could  get  that  done. 

Mr.  Btrns.  Then,  you  would  not  need  all  of  that  money  in  cash? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir.    If  we  had  authority  to  make  a  contract 

Mr.  Byrns  [interposing].  How  much  would  you  need  in  cash,  if 
any,  between  now  and  March  4? 

Mr.  Putnam.  *!  presume  one-third  of  it,  or  $20,000,  if  we  had 
authority  to  make  tne  contract  for  the  full  amount. 

enlarging  and  improving  lighthouse  depot  at  portsmolth,  va. 

Mr.  Byrns.  The  next  item  is,  "  Fifth  lighthouse  district :  For 
enlarging  and  improving  the  lighthouse  depot  at  Portsmouth,  Vir- 
ginia, or  establishing  a  new  depot,  $275,000."  That  was  also  author- 
ized by  the  act  of  June  20, 1918.  Do  you  contemplate  beginning  that 
work  at  once  ? 

Mr.  PxjTNAM.  Yes,  sir.  I  consider  this  item  especially  important. 
The  depot  at  Portsmouth,  Va.,  or  in  that  vicinity,  is  one  of  the  most 
important,  and,  perhaps,  next  to  tlw  new  vessels,  the  most  important 
item  in  this  list.  The  present  depot  has  a  water  front  of  only  a 
narrow  city  block,  and  is  entirely  inadequate  for  the  work  required 
to  be  done  there.  The  photograph  here  [indicating]  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  congested  condition.  The  aggregate  length  of- the  five 
tenders  and  two  light  vessels  that  have  headquarters  here  is  over 
1,000  feet,  while  the  total  wharfage  front  is  240  feet.  The  vessel 
sometimes  have  to  lie  two  and  three  abreast  here.  This  photograph 
shows  the  vessels  crowded  in  front  of  the  wharf.  There  are  handled 
here  hu^ge  quantities  of  buoys,  apparatus,  and  supplies  for  use  in 
that  district. 
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Mr.  Btbns.  You  will  not  need  all  of  this  money  in  cash? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  might  need  a  considerable  part  of  that.  That 
may  involve  the  purchase  of  a  new  site.  It  is  doubtful  if  we  can 
enlarge  our  present  site  there  to  advantage.  It  is  rather  restricted 
by  streets,  etc.'  So  one  of  the  large  items  in  this  estimate  may  be 
the  purchase  of  a  new  site. 

Mr.  Btrns.  Are  you  authorized  under  the  act  of  June  20,  1918, 
to  purchase  a  new  site? 

Mr.  I^Vtnam.  Yes,  sir.  The  wording  of  the  act  is  ^'  for  enlarging 
and  improving  the  lighthouse  depot  at  Portsmouth,  Virginia,  or  for 
cstablisning  a  new  depot."  It  was  made  that  way  purposely  so  as 
not  to  tie  the  Government  down  to  any  particular  scheme  of  im- 
provement. We  are  in  a  better  position  if  we  are  not  tied  down  to 
any  particular  locality. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  long  will  it  take  to  complete  that  work? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  matter  of  purchasing  that  new  site  might  be 
carried  through  in  a  short  time.  For  some  years  past  we  have  been 
considering  the  necessity  of  some  improvement  down  there.  We 
made  a  pretty  thorough  investigation  of  what  it  was  possible  to 
do,  and  so  it  might  be  possible  to  take  the  first  most  important  step 
which  is  selecting  a  new  site,  if  it  should  be  decided  that  it  was 
necessary. 

Mr.  Btrns.  How  much  do  you  think  it  would  cost  to  purchase  a 
new  site? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  estimate  for  the  site  is  put  in  at  $125,000.  I 
think  it  would  not  be  well  to  restrict  us  to  that.  I  hope  it  can  be 
done  for  less  than  that,  but  we  can  not  tell  what  the  conditions 
may  be. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  much  land  do  you  want? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  ought  to  have  3  or  4  acres,  if  possible. 

Mr.  Sisson,  That  is  a  mighty  high  price  for  land  at  that  little 
place,  at  Portsmouth ;  4  acres  of  land — ^that  would  be  about  $30,000 
an  acre. 

Mr.  Pltxam.  It  is  water  front  property  at  one  of  the  principal 
seaports  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SiasoN,  Thirty  thousand  dollars  is  a  very  high  price. 

Mr.  Putnam.  For  a  lighthouse  depot  it  is  extremely  important 
that  it  be  conveniently  located  for  the  getting  in  and  out  of  vessels, 
and  also  that  it  be  conveniently  located  for  the  delivery  of  supplies 
from  the  city.  fOn  the  basis  of  4  acres,  this  is  about  75  cents  a 
square  foot] 

Mr.  Sisson.  Do  you  want  4  acres  running  up  and  down  the  water 
front  or  4  acres  in  a  block  that  would  only  give  you  2  acres  of 
water  front? 

Mr.  PrrxAM.  We  want  a  good  water  front.  We  have  at  present 
only  about  240  feet,  which  is  very  inadequate.  We  should  have 
possibly  a  thousand  feet,  but  that  might  be  partly  gotten  by  slips; 
it  need  not  all  be  parallel  with  the  channel.  I  should  like  to  read 
a  statement  from  the  commandant  of  the  fifth  naval  district  at  Nor- 
folk. This  letter  is  addressed  to  the  lighthouse  inspector,  August, 
1917. 

i  fthould  Uke  to  miy  that  it  Iihs  been  apparent  to  nie  for  some  time  that  the 
HAce  available  for  the  depot  and  the  vesHels  of  the  lighthouse  establishment 
b^re  is  entirely  inadequate. 
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The  vessels  under  temporary  repair,  or  loading  with  supplies,  have  not  sut- 
ficlent  wharf  space  to  complete  their  work  in  tlie  sliortest  possible  time.  IV- 
lays  appear  to  be  numerous  and  prolonged ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  avail- 
ability of  the  liKhthouse  tenders  would  be  increaseti  at  least  25  per  cent  In- 
adequate space  in  which  to  load  and  repair. 

We  asked  the  opinion  of  the  commandant  in  the'ipatter,  because 
these  vessels  are  working  under  his  orders  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Mr.  Byrxs.  Do  you  think  that  you  will  have  that  completed  by 
March  4  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir;  not  the  depot  as. a  whole.  It  is  not  possible. 
We  should  like  to  take  steps  toward  getting  this  site  and  commencing 
this  work  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Could  you  not  get  along  with  a  cash  appropriation 
and  an  authorization  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  think  that  would  be  possible.  I  should  suggest 
that  the  cash  appropriation  in  that  case  should  be  at  least  $150,000  of 
the  amount. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  would  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  purchase  of  tho 
new  site  and  starting  the  work? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  we  would  have  enough  to  get  the 
work  under  wav. 

Pl'BCHASE  OF  ADDITIONAL  GAS  lU^OVS. 

Mr.  Byrns.  "  For  purchase  of  additional  gas  buoys  for  the  im- 
provement of  aids  to  navigation,  $80,000,"  authorized  by  the  act  of 
June  20,  1918.  It  seems  that  you  have  an  appropriation  of  $65,000  in 
the  sundry  civil  act  for  this  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  think  the  $80,000  is  the  sum  of  two  estimates.  I 
have  now  a  revised  estimate,  which  I  submit,  $60,000. 

Mr.  Byrns.  .That  brings  it  within  the  authorization? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  balance  of  the  authorization. 
The  authorization  was  $125,000  and  $65,000  has  been  appropriated. 
This  is  an  extremely  important  item  called  for  urgently  by  the  Army 
engineers.  It  is  to  mark  the  new  channel  which  is  now  being  dredged 
by  the  engineers  lejiding  into  Hampton  Roads,  and  next  to  Ambrose 
Channel  ])robabIy  the  most  important  in  this  country.  We  propose 
to  use  this  monev  on  this  channel  for  the  15  additional  buovs.  The 
former  channel  was  quite  short  and  much  narrower  than  the  present 
one.  We  had  about  four  or  five  gas  buoys  marking  it.  We  have 
some  temporary  buoys  brought  from  other  parts  of  the  district  in 
use  now,  but  they  are  not  suitable  for  the  permanent  marking.  This 
channel  improvement  is  now  approaching  completion  I  am  informed. 

XoTE. — ih\s  buoys,  fifth  Uf2:htlu)iise  district:  For  the  purcha.se  of  mldition.Ml 
pnB  buoys  for  tlie  improvement  of  iii<ls  to  nnvipntion  In  the  fiftli  lljrhthons^ 
distrlct,'.560.0(K). 

(Jas  buoys,  12,  at  $4,000  each $4ft,0(K) 

Oas  buoys,  relief,  3.  at  $4,000  each 12.00(» 

The  act  of  .Tune  20,  1918,  authorize<l  $125,000  for  this  puipo.se;  of  this 
amount  .$6.^.000  was  approfiriated  oy  tlie  act  of  .luly  1.  1918,  and  this  estimate 
is  for  tiie  balance  of  the  authorize<l  amount,  or  $(30,000.  The  amount  is 
urgently  needed  for  tlie  prompt  marking  of  the  Thimble  Shoal  dredged  channel. 
leadiiiR  to  Hampton  Roads,  Norfolk,  and  Newport  News. 

lender  the  act  of  Aup:ust  8.  1917,  $486,000  has  been  allotted  to  the  ensineers 
for  work  oh  this  channel.  It  is  pror)ose<l  to  dredge  a  channel  40  feet  deep  an«l 
250  feet  wide.  Gas  buoys  are  to  be  placed  at  intervals  of  li  miles  on  each  side. 
In  December,  1917.  the  district  engineer  officer  at  Norfolk  telepraplied,  "  Buoy? 
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waiitet!  »o*m  as  practicable."  It  Is  stated  that  this  work  will  be  completed 
Ux  the  end  of  September,  1918. 

The  firaperlntendent  of  the  fifth  lighthouse  district  states  in  letter  of  August 
17.  1918: 

■*  I  should  furtlier  emphasize  the  great  importance  of  immediate  availability 
•»f  the  additional  $60,000  necessary  to  purchase  the  15  buoys  required  to  com- 
I»lefe  the  nmrking  on  both  sides  of  the  Thimble  Shoal  dredged  channel,  now  in 
prut-es**  of  being  dredged  to  a  depth  of  40  feet,  thereby  increasing  its  ultimate 
length  tif  About  twice  the  length  of  the  present  dredged  cut.  This  channel  is 
tu-tlay.  with  a  possible  exception  of  Ambrose  Channel  at  New  York,  the  most 
iuiporlant  harbor  approach  in  the  United  States,  being,  as  it  is,  the  only 
approach  for  deep  vessels  from  the  sea  to  Hampton  Roads,  the  Norfolk  yard. 
Bush  Bluff  quartermaster  terminal,  Sewells  Point  operating  base,  ordnance 
♦U*pot  at  IMg  Point,  troop  and  supply  embarkation  depots  at  Newport  News, 
*^*\  Thin  clumnel  will  probably  be  completed  before  buoys  can  be  manufac- 
*ure<l,  «t  the  I>e8t." 

POTOMAC  RIVER  AIDS  TO   NAVIGATION. 

ilr.  Btkns.  The  next  item  is  "  Potomac  River,  Maryland  and  Vir- 
frinia  :  For  improving  the  aids  to  navigation  and  installing  new  aids, 
:?0:>.OOO,"  authorized  by  the  act  of  June  20,  1918. 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  largely  for  the  upper  part  of  the  Potomac, 
40  miles,  from  Maryland  Point  to  Washington,  which  is  very  poorly 
lighted  now,  there  being  onlv  four  lights.  We  propose  to  put  in  a 
modern  system  of  lighting  tor  the  upper  part  of  the  river  and  to 
improve  tne  lighting  of  the  whole  length  of  the  river.  Navigation  on 
ihe  Potomac  has  considerably  increased  since  the  war  began  on  ac- 
count of  the  various  military  activities  along  the  river.  The  im- 
provements are  marked  in  red  on  the  charts  here.  Here  [indicating] 
i-  a  bell  buoy.  Here  [indicating]  is  a  light  at  the  steel  works  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  below  Washington.  Here  is  a  fog  signal  at 
Jones  Point,  where  we  have  no  fog  signal.  A  fog  bell  here  [indi- 
cating], and  so  on. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Were  not  all  of  these  matters  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee before? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  committee  did  not  consider  these  items  before, 
l>ecau.se  they  were  not  then  authorized.  The  items?  being  considered 
now  are  items  authorized  by  the  act  of  June  20,  1918.  That  act 
N\as  passed  too  late  for  their  inclusion  in  the  last  sundry  civil  bill, 
and  the  items  covered  by  that  act  are  now  being  submitted  as  de- 
tirienc\'  items. 

Mr.'SLSsoN.  The  $95,000  is  made  up  of  quite  a  number  of  items? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  detailed  estimate  is  contained  in  House  Docu- 
ment Xo.  362;  the  unit  costs  are  given  in  that  document. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  are  purchasing  e'ght  sites  ^ 

Mr.  Putna3i.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  do  you  arrive  at  the  $12,000  for  the  eight  sites? 
That  is  pretty  high  for  sites  up  and  down  the  river;  that  is  $]L,500 

:>  site  ? 
Mr.  Putnam.  I  would  not  say  that  that  was  very  high  for  sites 

along  the  Potomac  River? 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  much  land  do  you  want? 

Mr.  PuTNA3i.  If  we  put  up  a  complete  station  we  would  want 
'^  or  3  or  4  acres.  If  it  is  only  an  unattended  light,  probably  an  acre 
or  lesB  would  be  sufficient. 
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Mr.  Sissox.  Two  acres  at  $750  an  acre.  I  am  certain  that  you  will 
not  have  to  pay  that  much,  unless  you  pick  a  very  high  point.  You 
n)ight  have  to  do  so  by  going  into  the  heart  of  Alexandria? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  never  pay  any  more  for  a  site  than  w^  think  i> 
right,  unless  compelled  to  do  so  by  condemnation.  Wherever  we 
think  the  price  is  exorbitant  we  commence  condemnation  proceedings. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  can  get  that  land  all  the  way  from  $"25  to  i?2(Hi 
or  $300  an  acre  ? 

Mr.  Pi'TNAM.  That  might  not  apply  to  a  prominent  point  Hlong  the 
river  where  the  owners  think  that  the  Government  needs  the  land. 
Wherever  we  think  the  price  is  unreasonable  we  conmience  condemna- 
tion proceedings. 

Mr.  SissoN.  $750  an  acre,  hardh^  any  land  on  the  Potomnc  is 
worth  that  much  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  estimate  was  made  by  our  officer  who  has  had 
much  experience  in  lighthouse  work.,  I  will  assure  the  committet* 
that  we  will  not  pay  any  more  for  the  sites  than  the  land  is  worth, 
unless  we  are  compelled  to  do  so  through  condemnation. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Where  are  the  concrete  structures  to  be  located^ 

Mr.  Putnam.  Those  are  sites  in  the  river  and  in  that  case  we  pay 
nothing  for  the  site.  Some  of  the  lights  on  the  Potomac  are  locatoii 
in  the  w^ater. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  many  sites  do  you  propose?  Y'ou  pro|X)se  8  site>. 
and  you  have  6 — 14? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Y'es,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Structures  for  nine  minor  lights.  That  is  for  the 
structure.  Does  that  mean  a  structure  on  high-point  land  at  $1,500 
an  acre? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Xo;  the  towers  are  for  the  eight  sites,  as  provided 
for  in  another  item. 

Mr.  Sisson.  Apparently  there  is  no  provision  for  sites  for  the  nine 
minor  lights? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No. 

Mr.  SissoN.  This  estimate  was  made,  it  seems,  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  PuTTNAM.  The  original  estimate,  was  made  a  vear  ago,  Sep- 
tember 8,  1917. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Will  you  be  able  to  do  this  work  for  this  amount  of 
money  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  may  not  be  able  to  do  as  much  as  we  planned 
originally.  That  has  been  our  situation  very  often  on  this  kind 
of  a  proposition.  We  unquestionably  will  be  able  to  do  a  great  deal 
toward  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac. 

Note. — Further  reiiort  from  the  fifth  district  since  this  hearing  Indicates 
that  as  result  of  further  wmsultation  with  marine  interests,  tlie  Navy,  etc.. 
tlie  plans  on  which  this  estimate  were  made  may  be  modified.  The  amoimt 
required  for  sites  will  probably  be  less  than  named  in  the  original  estimate, 
but  this  will  be  more  than  offset  by  additional  amounts  required  for  concrete 
structures  on  marine  sites,  fop  signal  apparatus  and  gas  and  bell  buoys.  The 
total  amount  of  $0."),()(X)  is  a  very  moderate  sum  to  accomplish  the  work  needt^l 
on  the  Potomac  Kiver. 

FOR  CONvSTRrCTING  AND  EQl'lPPINO  LIGHTHOUSE  DEPOT,  EIGHTH  DISTRICT, 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Mr.  BxRNs.The  next  item  is  ''Eighth  lighthouse  district:  For 
constructing  and   equipping  a   lighthouse   dei)ot  at  Xew   Orleans, 
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Ix>uisiaiia,  or  vicinity,  $88,500,"  authorized  by  the  act  of  June  20, 
liUS. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Our  present  depot  is  at  Port  Eads,  at  the  South 
Pass  of  the  Mississippi.  We  have  another  depot  at  Mobile.  The 
Part  Eads  depot  is  about  100  miles  from  New  Orleans  and  it  is  very 
<Iifficult  to  get  supplies  there. 

The  headquarters  of  the  eighth  lighthouse  district,  which  includes 
the  whole  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  at  New  Orleans,  and  to  carry  on  the 
w<»rk  efBciently  there  should  be  a  depot  in  the  same  city.  The 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Marine  Hospital  Service  have  given 
us  the  right  to  'Use  an  area  outside  of  the  marine  hospital,  which  is 
in  the  upper  part  of  New  Orleans,  a  very  suitable  location  for  this 
purpose.  Our  original  estimate  was  $105,000  which  included  the 
purchase  of  the  site.  On  account  of  the  acquisition  of  the  Govern- 
ment owiKed  site  we  have  omitted  the  item  for  purchase  of  site. 

Mr.  Btkns,  None  of  this  estimate  is  intended  for  the  purchase  of 
'and! 

ilr.  PuTXAM.  No,  sir;  it  covers  only  the  construction  of  a  wharf, 
storage  sheds,  and  shops. 

Mr.  SiaaoN.  This  depot  will  be  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  ? 

ilr.  PijTXAM.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  water  front  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
citv. 

ilr.  SiS30N.  Does  the  Government  own  the  land  there? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes;  the  Government  owns  the  land.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  marine  hospital  site  at  New  Orleans.  Here  [indicating!  is 
the  marine  hospital  at  New  Orleans.  Here  [indicating]  is  the  levee 
and  the  railroad  tracks  along  the  levee.  The  Government  by  owning 
^\\i<  land  [indicating]  has  a  right  to  the  l^nd  ou^sVI'^.  We  ^^^  --  Iv^o^i 
ffiven  what  they  call  the  batture,  that  is  the  land  outside  of  the  Invee 
which  belongs  to  the  United  States.  That  will  make  a  very  suitable 
lepot. 

Mr.  Btrxs.  What  is  the  necessity  there  for  a  depot  at  this  par- 
ticular time? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  depot  will  facilitate  the  work  in  the  d'strict 
•jaterially.    I  can  not  give  you  anv  sp'^cial  e^^-^ev^o  c  r^  ^*^'      •*  '\ 

Mr.  Btrns.  Of  course,  all  of  these  improvements  have  been  au- 
thorized by  law.  I  was  just  wonderirg  whether  it  wovld  not  b? 
iK^^ble  to  defer  some  of  them  for  the  time  beirg  bccau  e  of  tho 
^><t  of  material  and  labor, 

Mr.  Putnam.  All  of  the  items  covered  in  this  bill  have  been  nut  in 
the  deficiency  estimates.  Some  are  niore  ir'portant  than  others; 
-( me  are  more  urgent  than  others,  I  will  f ranklv  sav.  I  do  r»ot  want 
to  discriminate,  and  while  I  consider  the  depot,  at  New  Orleans  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  I  do  rrt  consider  that  there  is  the  same 
irgencv  in  this  item  as  in  some  of  the  others. 

Mr.  Byrjcs.  When  will  the  depot  be  completed  if  the  mo^ov  is 
appropriated  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  should  say  that  it  would  take,  perhaps,  a  var. 

Mr.  Byrns.  In  case 'the  appropriation  shonH  be  made,  how  much 
^-h  wonid  you  need  between  now  and  March  4  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  With  the  authoritv  to  make  n  cont»'act.  ^  think  ^e 
oul«l  work  on  one-half  of  this  amount  or  one-t^Mrd,  possiblv,  as^nm- 
''Tiz  that  the  rest  of  the  appropriation  will  be  made  at  the  next  re<rular 
^•^ion. 
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VIRGIN    ISLANDS,   AIDS  TO   NAVIGATION. 

Mr.  Byrns.  The  next  item  is  "Virgin  Islands:  For  establishing 
and  improving  aids  to  navigation  in  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the 
United  States  and  adjacent  waters,  West  Indies,  $50,000,"  author- 
ized by  the  act  of  June  20,  1918. 

Mr.  Pltnam.  By  an  Executive  order  of  July  20,  1917,  the  light- 
house service  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  West  Indies,  acquired  by  the 
United  States  by  treaty  from  Denmark,  was  transferred  tb  and 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Lighthouse 
Service.  The  aids  to  navigation  in  these  islands  are  not  extensive 
and  will  require  additions  and  improvements  to  make  the  waters 
safe  and  to  provide  for  increasing  commerce.  It  is  proposed  to  pro- 
vide four  unwatched  gas  lights,  five  new  buoys,  as  well  as  additional 
aids  as  may  be  nece&sary  after  further  study  and  developments,  and 
to  place  existing  lighthouse  property  in  a  good  condition  of  repair. 

This  estimate  is  the  result  of  the  taking  over  of  this  lighthouse 
system  which  the  Da/iish  Government  had  started.  Their  aids  to 
navigation  were  very  few. 

Mr.  Bykns.  This  is  not  extremely  important  at  this  timel 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  should  say  that  this  is  not  an  urgent  matter  at 
this  time.  Provision  for  the  traflSc  in  the  West  Indies  should  Ix* 
made  at  an  early  date,  at  least  at  the  next  regular  session  of  Con- 
gress; but  I  tliink  it  would  be  sufficient  if  this  matter  went  over  to  the 
regular  session. 

ST.   MARYS  RIVER,  :\ri(  H.,  AIDS  TO  NAVIGATION. 

Mr.  Byrns.  The  next  item  is,  "  Saint  Marys  River,  Michigan,  and 
vicinitv :  For  improving,  repairing,  establishing,  and  moving  aids 
to  navigation,  $80,000,"  authorized  by  the  act  of  June  20,  1918,  Is 
that  an  urgent  matter  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  I  consider  it  an  urgent  matter.  St.  Marys  is 
one, of  the  most  important  rivers  in  this  country.  The  entire  traffic 
of  Lake  Superior  comes  down  from  the  Soo  Canal  through  this  river. 
There  is  a  verv  heavv  ice  movement  in  that  river  in  the  northern  lati- 
^tude.  A  gr^at  many  of  the  structures  stand  in  the  water,  as  you  will 
see  by  these  charts  [indicating].  A  great  many  of  the  channel  marks 
have  to  be  water  structures  and  in  former  times  were  built  largely 
of  wood,  and  thev  have  been  damaged  and  destroyed.  This  estimate 
is  to  cover  more  permanent  construction  and  to  repair  a  numl>er  of 
those  lights.  It  covers  altogether  82  lights  and  buoys.  Tlieir  loca- 
tions are  all  shown  on  the  three  charts  here.  A  good  deal  of  thi> 
river  chanel  is  a  sort  of  double  track;  vessels  go  up  one  channel  and 
down  the  other.  I  think  that  the  matter  is  urgent  now,  because  of  the 
deteriorated  condition  of  some  of  the  structures  and  in  order  to  do  us 
much  as  possible  to  save  them  from  further  damage  and  to  prepare 
for  the  next  seascm's  navigation.  A  large  part  of  the  iron  ore  use<l 
in  the  East,  of  course,  comes  through  that  channel. 

Mr.  BvRNS.  You  have  referred  to  several  of  the  items  that  vou  have 
just  been  discussing  as  very  urgent  and  important  at  this  particular 
time. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Bra^s.  Please  place  in  the  hearing  a  statement  showing  the 
oixler  of  importance  ot  these  various  proposed  improvements,  taking 
inU)  consideration  the  cost  of  material  and  labor  and  the  fact  whether 
or  not  they  could  practicably  be  deferred  until  the  next  regular  ap- 
propriation bill  or  to  a  later  time  when  the  cost  of  labor  ana  material 
will  not  be  so  high. 

Mr.  Putnam.  1  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  that. 

Uec^^miaeuUeU  order  of  impoituuce  of  items  of  public  works : 
U)  Ck>iwtrueting  or  purchasing  and  equipping  liglithouse  tenders  and  light 
yeaweU,  to  replace  vessels  worn  out  in  service  in  the  third,  fifth,  and  eighth 
lighthouse  districts,  or  for  use  in  the  Lighthouse  Service  generaUy,  ^760,000. 

(2>  Enlarging  and  improving  the  lighthouse  depot  at  Portsmouth,  Va.,  in  the 
nfth  li^thouse  district,  or  establishing  a  new  depot,  $275,000. 

(3)  Purchase  of  additional  gas  buoys  for  the  improvement  of  aids  to  naviga- 
ritfD  in  the  fifth  lighthouse  district,  $60,000. 

(4)  Improving,  repairing,  establishing,  and  moving  aids  to  navigation  in  St. 
Marys  River,  Mich.,  and  vicinity,  $80,000. 

<5)  Improving  the  aids  to  navigation  and  Installing  new  aids  In  the  Potomac 
River.  Md.   and  Va.,  $95,000. 

id)  Bxtending  and  enlarging  the  machine  shop  at  the  general  lighthouse 
Oepot,  Tompklnsville.  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  $30,000  ($45,000  recommended). 

(7>- Improving  and  extending  the  wharves  ot  the  general  llghthou.se  depot, 
TompkinsTHle,  Staten  Island.  N.  Y.,  $6.5.000. 

iR)  Con.«»tructing  and  equipping  a  Ughthou.se  depot  for  the  eighth  lighthouse 
•MstnVt  at  New  Orleans,  I^a.,  or  vicinity,  $88,500. 

I  ft)  K.<ctablishing  and  improving  aids  to  navigation  in  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the 
rnited  States  and  adjacent  waters.  West  Indies.  $50,000. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Then  submit  a  statement — I  am  not  sure  that  you  have 
hvX  already  made  the  statement  in  your  discussion  of  these  items — 
i^iowing  what  amount  will  be  necessary  by  way  of  cash  appropriation 
and  what  by  simply  an  authorization  to  make  the  contract.  There 
might  be  some  of  these  items  where  you  could  do  part  of  the  work  at 
i\i\s  time  and  defer  the  other  part  until  another  appropriation  bill 
or  a  more  convenient  season. 

Mr.  PrTNAM.  I  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  that  statement. 

StYTEL — It  is  recommended  that  in  the  event  that  juithority  to  contract  up  to 
»he  amount  of  the  estimates  is  given,  thnt  at  lea.st  the  following  amounts  should 
r*-  provldcHi  at  this  time  for  the  Items  of  .«*peclal  works:  C^onstrncting  or  purchas- 
injr  vessels,  $a50.000:  depot  for  fifth  lighthouse  district.  $l.'i0,00():  and  for  each 
"f  the  other  Items,  one-half  of  the  estimated  amounts. 

RKTIKEO  P.\Y   FOR  EMPIX)YEB8  OF  THE   LIGHTHOUSE  SERVKIE. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  lighthouse  act  of  June  20.  1018,  there  was 
iu*<svision  made  for  the  retirement  of  certain  of  the  employees  of  the 
Liffhth^>use  Service.  We  had  to  get  certain  information  from  our 
*lL<tricts  before  we  could  figure  on  what  would  be  required  to  carry 
•  lit  that  law  and  for  that  reason  that  was  not  included  in  the  estimates 
lieretofore  submitted.  We  have  only  recently  secured  sufficient  figures 
t«»  make  the  estimate.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  written  a 
letter  to  the  President,  which  is  on  its  way  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
:iient  and  to  this  committee,  requesting  this  appropriation  to  cover  the 
retireil  pay  and  also  to  provide  for  the  increased  pav  of  the  superin- 
ten<lents  of  lighthouses,  which  are  both  covered  by  this  law  erf  June  20. 

Sei»tkmheu  4,  1918, 
Mv  I>EAR  3Ir.  Presujent:  Your  approval  Is  requested  for  the  submission  to 
''•nerewK  of  nn  estimate  in  tlie  sum  of  $9,600,  supplemental  to  the  appropriation 
"f  S3*).000  for  "Salaries,  Lighthouse  Service,  1919,"  carried  in  the  act  of  July 
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1, 1918  (40  Stat,  688  sec.  1),  making  appropriations  for  the  sundry-civil  expenses 
of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  endlnp  June  30,  1919,  and  for  other 
purposes ;  and  one  in  the  sum  of  $45,000  for  retired  pay,  Lighthouse  Service. 

The  first  amount  above  mentioned  is  required  in  order  that  16  superintendents 
of  lighthouses  may  receive  during  tlie  present  fiscal  year  the  authorized  pay  of 
$3,000  per  annum,  the  salary  of  those  oflicers  having  l>een  increased  to  that 
figure  from  $2,400  per  annum  by  the  act  of  June  20,  1918  (40  Stat.,  608,  sec.  7), 
authorizing  aids  to  navigation  and  other  worlis  in  the  Lighthouse  Serviee. 
etc. ;  and  the  second  amount 'is  required  for  retlretl  pay  during  the  present  flsfal 
year  of  officers  and  employees  engaged  in  the  field  service  or  on  vessels  of  the 
Lighthouse  Service,  except  persons  continuously  employed  in  district  offices 
and  shops,  said  retired  pay  having  been  authorized  by  the  act  of  June  20,  1918 
(40  Stat.,  608,  see.  6),  but  no  appropriation  therefor  having  as  yet  been  made  by 
Congress.  There  are  at  this  time  102  employees  in  the  Lighthouse  Ser\'!ce  over 
70  years  of  age,  automatically  to  be  retlre<l  by  the  act  just  mentioned,  whose 
retired  pay  aggregates  $37,640,  and  there  are  39  emi>layees,  65  years  of  age  or 
over,  having  30  years  active  service,  entitled  to  retirement  at  their  option,  whose 
retired  pay  is  estimated  to  aggregate  $7,360,  or  a  total  of  $45,000,  required  for  this 
purpose. 

Yours,  very  truly,  A.  L.  Thurm-xn,  ActtHp  Seeretaru. 

The  President, 

The  White  Hcyuse. 

Estimates. 

Retired  pay,  Lighthouse  Service:  For  retired  pay  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees engaged  in  the  field  service  or  on  vessels  of  the  Lighthouse 
Service,  except  persons  continuously  employed  in  district  offices  and 
shops :  Provided  J  That  persons  In  the  field  service  who  have  reached 
the  age  of  70  years  may  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce be  continued  on  active  duty  and  pay:  And  provided  further. 
That  the  retirement  provisions  and  pay  shall  not  apply  to  persons  in 
the  field  service  of  the  Lighthouse  Service  whose  duties  do  not  require 
substantially  all  their  time 1 $45,000 

For  102  employees  over  70  years  of  age,  entitled  to  retirement 87, 640 

For  39  employee.s,  65  years  of  age  or  over,  having  30  years  active  service, 

entited  to  retirement  at  their  option 1 7,360 

Total 45, 000 

Salaries,  Lighthouse  Service:  For  additional  appropriation,  due  to  the 
increase  in  salaries  of  16  superintendents  of  lighthouses,  from  $2,400 
per  annum  each  to$3.(X)0  i>er  annum  each,  increase  of  $600  per  annum 
each ,.___      9, 600 

Mr.  Byrns.  This  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  deficiency? 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  to  carry  out  a  law  which  has  been  passed.  Wc 
are  now  in  a  position  where  we  are  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  keepers  ask  to  be  retired  in  accordance  with  law,  and  we  have 
nothing  to  pay  them.  We  do  not  know  that  we  have  any  appropria- 
tion available  to  pay  retired  pay  to  keepers  or  other  employees  of  tht^ 
service. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  do  you  arrive  at  this  sum  of  $45,000? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  latter  part  of  the  letter  to  the  President  says: 

There  are  at  this  time  102  employees  in  the  Lighthouse  Service  over  70  years 
of  age.  automatically  to  be  retired  by  the  act  just  mentioned,  whose  retired  pay 
aggrefrates  $37,040.  and  there  are  39  employees,  65  years  of  ajre  or  over,  haviiiir 
30  years'  active  service,  entitled  to  retirement  at  their  option,  whose  retireil 
pay  is  estimated  to  agKrepate  $7,360,  or  a  total  of  $45,000  required  for  this 
purpose. 

I  might  say  that  a  large  number  of  the  employees  65  years  of  vgr 
and  over  have  not  expressed  a  desire  to  be  retired.  That  retirement 
is  optional,  and  the  amount  required  under  the  last  head  may  vary 
considerably. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  When  they  reach  the  age  of  70  years? 

Mr.  Putnam.  As  the  law  reads  it  is  not  optional  with  them.  They 
have  to  be  retired.  We  are  asking  a  slight  modification  in  the  law  to 
make  this  discretionary  with  the  department.  We  find  that  compul- 
-^nry  retirement  in  some  cases  would  work  as  a  hardship  to  the  em- 
ployee, and  in  some  cases  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Government, 
particularly  at  this  time  when  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  people  as  light 
keepers. 

There  are  >onie  of  our  keepers  who  are  70  years  and  over  who 
are  still  efficient,  and  particularly  in  these  war  times  I  think  it  would 
JK*  advantageous  to  keep  some  of  them  on  duty.  There  are  difficul- 
'  t'^  about  compelling  retirement  at  a  particular  date.  Some  of  these 
P<*^>ple  aiv  at  stations  where  they  have  this  summer  planted  war 
:::rdens:  if  they  were  retired  at  a  fixed  date  they  would  be  com- 
''•'!le<l  to  leave  the  stations  and  lose  the  results  of  their  industry,  so 
liat  I  think  there  ought  to  be  some  leeway  in  the  matter  of  retire- 
.iM-nt.  The  other  proposed  provision  is  that  this  retirement  shall 
:."t  ai)ply  to  persons  whose  duties  do  not  require  substantially  all 
f.tir  time.  We  feel  that  probably  that  was  so  intended  and  we  did 
'  «•:  t^xpect  that  this  law  would  apply  to  people  who  were  only  em- 
.  loved  a  part  of  their  time  in  our  work.  However,  our  solicitor  has 
L  \<»n  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  it  does  apply,  and  for  that  reason 
'•  Iiave  lH*en  prompted  to  put  in  this  provision,  so  that  this  law 
•'•'11  not  apply  to  some  of  the  classes  of  employees  who  are  only 
M»r»loyed  part  of  the  time  in  caring  for  minor  lights.    In  most  cases 

'  men  would  rather  not  be  retired,  because  tney  would  get  only 

i  v«T>-  >mall  retired  pay;  they  are  able  to  continue  their  work  and 

•j:M  prefer  not  to  be  retired. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Does  this  estimate  of  $45,000  represent  a  full  year's 

•  *'r»*ment  or  a  portion  of  a  year? 

Mr.  PrTXAM.  That  covers  a  full  year's  retirement.    It  does  give  a 

r^  margin,  because  we  could  not  begin  this  retirement  system  until 

!i  m1  funds  available  and  we  could  not  date  retirement  back  at  all, 

t  I  think  a  little  margin  should  be  allowed  in  this  case,  because  we 

•  • .  for  instance,  3ft  employees  Avho  are  eligible  for  retirement  under 

♦  fir*-t  provision:  that  is,  they  are  65  years  of  age  and  have  had  30 
•rs  of  ^service,  but  onlv  7  have  asked  for  retirement,  and  we  are 
V  figuring  on  the  7  who  have  asked  for  retirement;  however,  all  of 

-  :'^,  under  the  law,  can  ask  for  retirement  at  any  time,  and,  there- 
■►».  I  think  we  should  have  some  margin  to  take  care  of  requests 
•    'T  fiiAv  arise,  and  this  margin  of  the  two  months  of  the  year  already 
— •*!.  I  think,  is  only  a  reasonable  leeway  in  that  estimate. 
\Ir.  Byrxs.  Will  you  file  as  a  part  of  your  testimony  a  statement 

wing  the  number  of  these  various  officers  and  employees  and  the 

iri#»s  that  they  rpceived? 
Mr.  Ptttam.  You  mean  a  list,  of  each  class? 

\fr.  Btrxs.  Yes;  in  other  words,  you  can  group  them  and  give  the 
'  iT' lit  tee  some  idea  as  to  the  amount  that  has  been  paid. 
-Mr.  Pttnam.  I  have  a  statement  of  each  individual  here.    I  will 

•  t"  that  the  average  retirement  pay  of  the  109  keepers  who  would 
rr^tired  is  only  $393  a  year,  so  tKat  it  is  a  very  moderate  retire- 
'.t  allowance,  as  you  see. 

<5Sri2— 18 6  • 
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Number  o(  employees. 

Retired  pay. 

From— 

To- 

Employees  70  years  of  age  or  over: 

3 

11,350.00 
1,125:00 
695.25 
33R.44 
492.  K4 
394.74 
297.00 
167.70 

W.74 

1 

$1,260.00 

4 

927.34 

6 

600.00 

4 

510  00 

2S 

420  00 

21 

309.60 

7 

225  00 

9 

106.4^ 

21 

636 

Total 

37,640 

Employee?  65  years  of  a^e  or  over,  who  have  served  30  years  and  who  have  thus  far 
requested  retirement: 
1 

1,67».00 

1,060.9« 

576.62 

-     477.00 

1 

2 

523  50 

3 

404  10 

Total 

$,li^QO 

INCREASE  IN  PAV  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  l.IGHTHOXJSES. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Is  there  any  other  item  which  you  desire  to  prest^nt 
to  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  other  item  is  included  in  the  same  letter  to  the 
President,  and  is  "  For  additional  appropriation,  due  to  the  increase 
in  salaries  of  16  superintendents  oi  lighthouses,  from  $2,400  per 
annum  each  to  $3,000  per  annum  each,  increase  of  $600  per  annum 
each,  $9,600." 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  is  for  the  entire  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  But  in  that  case,  the  pay  being  under  an 
existing  appropriation,  we  put  it  into  effect  on  the  passage  of  the 
law,  so  that  it  will  be  in  effect  during  the  whole  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Bfrns.  You  have  not  paid  them  at  the  rate  of  $3,000  a  yetir^ 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  since  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year;  yes. 
sir.  There  were  only  16  persons  concerned  there,  and  as  it  was  pay- 
able out  of  an  existing  appropriation,  we  thought  they  were  en- 
titled to  the  additional  pa}'. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Congress  simply  authorized  an  appropriation  for  tlieir 
salaries  to  that  amount;  if  the  amounts  had  not  been  paid,  a  de- 
ficiency would  have  been  created,  and  they,  perhaps,  would  have  a 
claim  against  the  Government,  which  Congress  would,  undoubtedly, 
pay,  because  it  would  want  to  pay  any  salaries  wiiich  had  been  fixed : 
if  Congress  did  not  take  care  of  the  matter,  the  Court  of  Claims 
would  award  a  judgment  against  us.  But  I  doubt  your  right  to 
pay  that  salary  until  it  has  been  appropriated  for. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  would  have  preferred  to  have  waited  until  the 
increased  appropriation  was  made,  but  the  case  of  these  men  wa<  a 
verj^  serious  one ;  I  think  they  were  worse  off  than  the  light  keeper.^ — 
although  their  pay  is  considerably  higher — because  they  had  to  live 
in  expensive  cities. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  doubt  your  right  to  pay  that,  although  if  the  comp- 
troller should  let  it  go  by,  it  doubtless  will  be  all  right. 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  has  not  been  questioned.  It  is  payable  entirely 
out  of  the  lump-sum  appropriation,  which  has  no  items  in  it,  the 
appropriation  not  specifying  the  salaries. 
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Mr.  S188ON.  Then  that  possibly  may  give  you  the  right  to  pay  it. 

Mr.  Btbns.  You  make  these  payments  out  of  the  lump-sum  fund  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Btrns.  Amounting  to  $380,000  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bybns.  You  reallv  can  not  tell  now  that  you  have  a  $9,G00 
deficiency  by  reason  of  tne  j)ayment  of  these  increased  salaries  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Our  authorized  pay  roll  covers  all  of  the  $380,000 
without  providing  for  this  increased  pay.  As  it  stands  now  there  is 
not  a  denciency  at  the  present  time,  but  there  will  be  a  deficiency  be- 
fore the  end  01  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Btrns.  You  have  an  authorized  pay  roll  amounting  10 
$380,000? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 


Thursday,  September  5,  1918. 

steamboat-inspection  service. 

OF  MB.  GEOEGE  UHLEE,  SUPEEVISING  INSPEGTOE 

GEIfEEAL. 

INCKEAHfa)    COMKENSATION    FOB    OFFICERS    AND    EMPLOYEES ADDITIONAL    TBAVELINO 

INSPECTORS. 

Mr,  Btbns.  You  are  asking  for  $133,150  to  increase  the  compensa- 
tion of  oflScers  and  employees  of  the  Steaniboat-Inepection  Service 
during  the  fiscal  year  1919.  That  includes  an  increase*  in  salary  for 
the  Supervising  Inspector  General  from  $4,000  to  $5,000,  and  other 
increases  which  are  enumerated  on  page  12. 

Mr.  TJhuer.  That  seems  to  be  a  reduction,  because  the  amount  I 
have  here  is  $139,150. 

Mr,  SissoN.  That  difference  is  taken  up  in  the  next  item,  which 
provides  for  two  additional  traveling  inspectoi's  at  the  rate  of  $3,000 
each  per  annum,  making  $6,000,  and  makmg  your  total  of  $130,150. 

Mr!  Uhler.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  SiasoN.  All  of  those  increases,  I  understand,  were  authorized 
by  the  law  approved  July  2. 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Btrns.  So  that  all  of  these  items,  including  $3,000  eacli  for 
two  additional  traveling  inspectors,  have  been  autliorized  by  law '( 

Mr.  TJhler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Btrns.  Why  do  you  need  these  two  additional  traveling  in- 
<f)ectors  at  $3,000  each  per  annum? 

Mr.  TTiiLER.  We  have  two  now,  one  on  the  Atlantic  and  one  on 
th4»  Pacific;  they  are  doing  such  good  w^ork  that  we  find  it  not  only 
If^irable,  but  it' is  practically  necessary  to  have  those  additional  men, 
'me  additional  for  the  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic,  and  one  that  we  can 
put  in  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  rivers,  and  probably  send  him 
-*»nietime«  to  the  Pacific.  The  traveling  inspectors  act  as  a  check 
i.ot  particularly  on  our  own  inspectors,  but  they  go  aboard  vessels  to 
><*  if  the  equipment  is  maintained  in  proper  condition.  The  situa- 
*ion  i.s  this:  We  inspect  a  vessel  and  find  that  her  equipment  is  all  in 
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good  shape,  and  the  equipment,  as  the  law  requires,  is  all  there.  We 
cro  aboard  a  vessel  a  little  while  afterwards  and  we  find  somethinjr 
in  the  way  of  equipment  missing.  We  will  say,  for  instance. ''  Where 
is  No.  2  lifeboat?"  Thev  will  say,  "It  was  left  behind  to  be 
painted."  We  will  say,  "  Why  did  you  not  put  another  boat  in  it< 
place?"  And  the  answer  will  possibly  be  that  they  did  not  hare  one 
and.  did  not  replace  the  boat  left  off  the  vessel  to  be  painted.  We 
find  sometimes  that  there  are  50  or  60  life  preservers  short,  so  that 
it  is  a  check  on  the  officers  of  a  vessel  and  aids  us  in  keeping  the  equip- 
ment up  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  and  such  as  was  pas-sed  when 
she  was  given  her  certificate  of  inspection.  We  have  never  had 
enough  men  to  get  away  from  their  duties  to  do  that  thing,  and  that 
is  the  reason  why  we  ask  for  two  more,  because  the  other  two  are  ?o 
successful.  We  Jiad  one  first,  and  then  you  gave  us  anothei*  for  the 
Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Sissox.  These  men  could  also  be  used  to  check  up  your  own 
men? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Oh,  yes;  and  that  is  a  part  of  their  work.  T  may  siiy 
in  that  connection  that  we  will  sav.  "Where  are  the  other  lifeboats 
required  on  this  ship?"  They  will  say,  "The  inspector  did  not  re- 
quire them."  Right  there  a  report  is  made  bv  the  traveling  inspector 
that  the  local  inspector  at  New  York  certificated  such  and  such  a 
ship  without  a  full  complement  of  lifeboats.  "  How  is  that.  Mr. 
Local  Inspector,  that  you  did  that?"  So  it  is  a  check  both  ways — 
both  op  our  own  men  and  on  the  officers  of  the  vessels — to  see  whether 
they  keep  the  equipment  in  shape  or  not,  and  whether  it  is  all  there, 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  other  words,  if  a  ship  coming  into  Norfolk  from 
New  York  is 'short  a  lifeboat — having  left  New  York  that  wav — von 
would  know  that  the  New  York  inspector  had  not  performed  hi- 
dutv. 

•  

Mr.  ITiiLER.  Exactly  so;  and  the  vice  ven-a  might  be  so.  a  ship 
might  come  clear  from  the  Pacific  coast  that  way.  Sometime^  the 
explanation  is  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  sometimes  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  many  inspectors  do  they  have  under  their  super- 
vision ? 

Mr.  I'^m.KR.  There  are  now  248  inspectors,  I  tliink,  in  the  service^ 
and  I  think  we  have  about  130  assistant  inspectors.  There  will  be 
quite  a  god  many  more  under  this  new  proposition. 

ADDITIONAL  ASSISTANT  INSPECTORS. 

Mr.  Sissox.  The  next  item  is  "  For  additional  assistant  inspectors 
from  October  1,  1918,  to  June  30,  1919,  at  ports,  and  at  annual  rates 
of  compensation  as  follows." 

Mr.  UiiLER.  Those  are  absolutely  necessary,  Mr.  Sisson,  by  reason 
of  the  increased  work  that  has  been  given  to  us,  if  we  propose  to 
keep  up  our  work  and  to  meet  all  of  the  work  that  is  still  to  come 
to  us. 

Mr.  Sisson.  How  many  additional  do  you  provide  for  here? 

Mr.  Uhler.  I  think  there  are  45. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  have  six  at  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  XJhi^er.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  many  have  you  there  already? 
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Mr.  UHua.  We  have  12  already  appropriated  for,  and  we  ask  for 
6  moTC,  which  will  bring  us  up  to  18  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco. 
That  is  on  account  of  the  vast  amount  of  shipbuilding  that  is  going 
ou  and  boiler  building  and  inspections  incident  to  the  work  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  principally. 

Mr.  SiSiSON.  Is  the  compensation  of  $2,350  the  compensation  now 
allowed  by  statute  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  That  is  according  to  the  new  law.  All  of  these  sala- 
ries in  the  proposed  increase  of  inspectors  are  based  on  the  act 
approved  July  2. 

Mr.  S18SON.  You  want  six  additional  at  Seattle. 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir. 

ilr.  SissoN.  How  many  have  you  there  now? 

Mr.  Uhler.  I  think  there  are  10  at  Seattle  already. 

Mr.  S1S8ON.  And  with  the  6  additional  there  would  be  16. 

Mr,  UhIjER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SisfiON.  You  ask  for  six  additional  at  Portland,  Oreg.  How 
many  have  you  at  Portland,  Oreg.,  now  ? 

Mr.  UiHiEB.  We  have  two  at  Portland. 

Mr.  SisfiON.  At  Los  Angeles  you  ask  for  four.  How  many  have 
you  there? 

Mr.  UiiLER.  We  have  none  at  Los  Angeles  at  present. 

Mr.  S18SOX.  At  Philadelphia  you  ask  for  six  additional  assistant 
inspectors. 

Mr.  Uhlee.  Yes ;  and  we  have  10  there  now. 

ilr.  SissoN.  At  New  Haven  you  ask  for  two. 

ilr.  Uhusr.  We  have  none  at  New  Haven  now. 

Mr.  SissoN.  At  New  York  you  ask  for  six  additional. 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  have  36  there  already. 

Mr.  S188ON.  At  Norfolk  you  ask  for  two  additional. 

Mr.  UhijER.  Yes;  and  we  have  six  already.  That  will'give  us 
two  more,  making  eight. 

Mr.  SissoN.  At  Baltimore  you  ask  for  two  additional. 

Mr.  Uhler.  And  we  have  eight  now. 

Mr.  SisaoN.  At  Jacksonville  you  ask  for  two  additional. 

Mr.  Uhi;er.  And  we  have  none  there  now. 

Mr.  SiasoN.  At  Chicago  you  ask  for  one  additional. 

Mr.  Uhixr.  They  have  four  in  Chicago  now. 

Mr.  SiasoN.  At  Toledo  you  ask  for  two  additional. 

Mr.  Uhler.  Toledo  has  none  now. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  many  does  that  give  you  in  all  ? 

Mr.  Uhubr.  187  in  all. 

CLERK   HIBE  IN   8EBVICE  AT  LARGE. 

Mr.  Sisj?oN.  The  next  item  is  "Clerk  hire,  service  at  large:  For 
-iuiipensation,  not  exceeding  $1,500  a  year  to  each  person,  of  addi- 
tional clerk  to  boards  of  steamboat  inspectors,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  from  October  1,  1918,  to  June  30,  1919,  in- 
^usive,  $18,000."  I  notice  you  have  cut  out  the  words  "in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  law."    Why  do  you  cut  out  that  language? 

Mr.  Uhi-er.  "  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law"? 
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Mr.  SissoN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Uhler.  Well,  the  law  now  gives  the  Secretary,  in  its  present 
state,  authority  to  appoint  clerks  to  these  boards  at  a  salary  not  to 
exceed  $1,500  a  year. 

Now,  the  Appropriations  Committee  to  meet  that  give  us  a  lump 
sum  for  clerk  hire.  There  is  a  bill  pending  now  befoi^  Congress 
providing  for  the  statutory  appointment  of  those  clerks,  so  many  for 
each  board  at  so  much,  etc. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Why  do  vou  want  this  new  language,  "  of  additional 
clerk"? 

Mr.  Btrns.  That  ought  to  be  "additional  clerks." 

Mr.  IJhl£R.  I  do  not  know  why  that  was  cut  out. 

Mr.  Btrns.  It  ought  to  be  "clerks." 

Mr.  Uhler.  I  do  not  know  why  that  should  be  cut  out,  because 
the  clerks  ai-e  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
The  law  now  authorizes  the  appointment  of  the  clerks.  We  are  only 
restricted  in  the  number  of  clerks  by  the  amount  of  our  appropriation, 
but  we  are  restricted  in  our  maximum  salary. 

Mr.  Btrns.  This  is  to  allow  you  12  additional  clerks? 

Mr.  Uhuer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Btrns.  Is  that  made  necessary  by  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  inspectors? 

Mr.  I'^HLER.  Yes,  sir;  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  inspectors 
and  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done.  That  is  simply 
an  addition  to  our  lump  sum  for  clerk  hire. 

Mr.  Btrns.  This  estimate  for  additional  clerks  is  made  necessary 
by  reason  of  tlie  fact  that  you  expect  to  get  these  additional  assistant 
inspectors? 

Mr.  I  ^iiLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Btrns.  Otherwise  you  would  not  ask  for  them? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir:  we  would  ask  for  them.  We  have  not  enough 
clerks  now,  and  the  appointment  of  these  additional  inspectors  make- 
the  work  still  harder.  I  would  still  ask  for  them  even  if  the  other 
additional  inspectors  were  not  appointed. 

Mr.  Btrns.  Where  do  vou  expect  to  use  these  additional  clerks? 

Mr.  Uhler.  At  the  difterent  places  named  here  in  the  Secretary'? 
letter.  It  is  up  to  the  Secretary  to  appoint  them,  and  I  think  we 
have  stated  in  our  letter  where  we  propose  to  appoint  them.  It  is 
intended  really  to  place  those  clerks  where  they  will  be  most  needed 
until  the  passage  of  the  bill,  which  will  definitely  and  by  statute 
assign  each  board  so  many  clerks  at  so  much  money.  We  have  asked 
a  Imiip  sum  that  we  may  apply  it,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary, 
to  the  boards  where  it  iiiav  be  most  needed. 

Mr.  Btrns.  Will  you  be  able  to  furnish  a  statement  of  the  place< 
where  you  will  put  these  clerks? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Do  you  mean  under  this  $18,000? 

Mr.  Btrns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Uiiij:r.  Ye<,  sir;  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that.  I  took  this  matter 
up  rather  hurriedly  to-day. 

Mr.  Btrns.  Also,  show  in  your  statement  how  many  clerks  vou 
have  at  those  places  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  do  so. 
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Depabtment  of  Commebce, 
Steamboat-Inspection  Sebvice, 

WashingtOHy  August  24,  1918. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  : 

The  bureau  is  submitting  herewith  deficiency  estimates  covering  additional 
assistant  inspectors  and  clerks  necessary  to  properly  carry  on  the  work  of  this 
service.  These  estimates  cover  salaries  of  the  inspectors  and  clerks  asked  for 
<  ^*tober  1.  1918,  to  June  30,  1919,  and  the  salaries  are  those  allowed  by  the  act 
of  l'<iiif9'eHS  approved  July  2,  1918. 

The  bureau,  when  submitting  its  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1.  1iU8,  bad  no  way  of  knowing  just  what  the  demands  tlpon  It  would  be  in 
<.i>nnectlon  with  the  vessels  being  constructed  for  the  United  States  Shipping 
H4»anl.  However,  as  the  work  of  the  Shipping  Board  gets  under  way  it  is 
f>>und  that  this  service  can  not  possibly  perform  all  of  the  duties  asked  of  it  in 
4-«>nnection  witli  this  work  unless  it  is  given  the  additional  help  asked  for  in 
these  estimates. 

Ilelow  you  will  find  statements  showing  why  these  additional  Inspectors  and 
t*lerks  are  necessary  at  the  ports  named. 

Vou  will  note  that  the  bureau  desires  six  additional  assistant  inspectors  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  The  supervising  Inspector  of  the  first  district  has  advised 
the  bureau  that  there  are  approximately  137  new  vessels  contracted  for  and 
under  construction  in  the  local  district  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.  The  approxl- 
ir.ate  tonnage  of  these  vessels  is  1,236,400.  It  is  necessary  that  the  inspectors 
at  San  Francisco  keep  in  constant  touch  with  the  construction  of  these  vessels, 
.Ttd  it  is  impossible  for  the  present  number  of  inspectors  at  that  port  to  do  this. 
I  Miring  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  1918,  the  present  force  of  inspec- 
•«»rs  and  clerks  at  San  Francisco  were  required  to  work  a  total  of  1,158  hours 
•»M»rtlme. 

For  the  |)ort  of  Seattle.  Wash.,  it  is  estimated  that  the  services  of  six  addi- 

"••luil  assistant  inspectors  will  oe  required.     During  the  months  of  May,  June, 

.iT.d  July,  1918,  there  were  launched  in  the  Seattle  district  29  wooden  ships 

with  a  tonnage  of  101,000  and  17  steel  ships  with  a  tonnage  of  149,000,  and  the 

tri'^r^^^ors  state  that  during  the  next  three  months  there  will  be  launched  in 

'Ji.it  diiJtrict  96  wo<Klen  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  312,000  and  31  steel  ships 

.  '!■  a  tonnage  of  261.500.     The  building  of  ships  In  the  near  future  will  In- 

r-a^^e  in  the  Seattle  district,  as  two  of  the  largest  yards  are  increasing  the 

•.!'ir»er  of  ships,  and  in  addition  to  the  yards  building  ships  there  are  several 

'  «'M  nuK-hinery-lnstt^lling  plants  about  ready  to  begin  operations  in  the  Seattle 
'!  -trlcC 

>'\   si(|<1itioiu)l  assistant  inspectors  are  requested  for  the  i>ort  of  Portland, 

•  .r-,.-     There  are  hn-ated  in  the  local  district  of  Portland,  Greg..  30  establish- 

•  •••!s  buihiing  iMiilers,  nmchlnery,  and  hulls,  and  at  the  present  time  there 
'*'  170  v»»sM»ls  uniler  construction  in  the  Portland  district.     It  is  absolutely 

:»i's>ible  for  the  limited  force  of  this  service  at  Portland  to  properly  watch 
'  ••  itmst ruction  of  this  large  number  of  vessels,  and^the  bureau  therefore  has 
-—I  for  additional  help  at  that  port. 
Voa   will   note  that  the  bureau  asks  for  four  assistant  inspectors  at  Los 

•  -'« le?N  i\i\.     In  the  local  district  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  there  are  at  present 
•:«T  «-on>tniction  and  under  contract  for  building  86  vessels  and  238  boilers. 

•  fi»nv  of  tliis  service  at  I-«os  Angeles  consists  of  two  local  inspectors,  one 

•  hulls  and  one  of  boilers,  no  assistant  inspectors  having  been  authorized  at 
'    .f  f«»rt  ufi  to  this  time.    When  you  consider  the  large  number  of  vessels  and 

'.  n*  lieing  built  in  tliat  <listrict  you  can  readily  see  that  two  men  can  never 
-  '.»-  this  new  €•« instruction  the  attention  it  should  have  and  at  the  same  time 

•  .'omi  riielr  nuiny  (»ther  duties. 

s  \    <idtIition:i]  assistant   Inspectors  are  re<iuested  for  the  port  of  Phlladel- 

•  »       In  the  Pliiladelphia  U»cn\  district  there  are  located  12  large  shipbulld- 
j  '-..n' I  ••ides,  such  as  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co..  Camden,  N.  J.,  the  Sun 

'     : 'aiMlnir  Co..  Chester.  Pa.,  and  the  American  International   Shipbuilding 

Hotf   Island,   Pa.,   every   one  of   which    is   working  to   full    capacity    on 

V    ves^N   for  inmiediate  delivery  and  nearly   all  of  which   are  to  be  in- 

.  ^  tM,|    liv   this   service.     In   this   district   there   are   also   locate<l   a  number 

'  ihinfs" engaged  in  the  building  of  lifeboats,  and  it  is  necessary   that  an 

—•tor  of   this  service  be  detailed   to  these  places  almost   continually  to 

-  h  over  the  fHinstnicti(m   of  these  life-saving  devices.     The  same  condl- 

•  • -I  applies  to  the  insiiection  of  life  preservers.     In  the  Philadelphia  district 
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there  are  located  a  number  of  plauts  engaged  in  building  boilers  for  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation,  and  the  insj^ectoi-s  of  this  service  have  to  examine 
these  boilers  from  time  to  time  during  their  construction.  As  the  slui)build- 
ing  companies  in  the  Philadelphia  district  begin  to  turn  out  new  vessels  in 
numbers,  and  that  time  is  now  approaching  rapidly,  it  will  necessitate  hiiv- 
ing  one  set  of  Inspectors,  one  of  hulls  and  one  of  vessels,  constantly  on  <hity 
at  each  of  the  yards,  but  in  order  to  do  this  the  bureau  must!  be  given  tlie 
additional  inspectors  asked  for. 

It  is  requested  that  t>vo  assistant  insiJectoi's  be  authorized  for  the  p'>rt 
of  New  Haven,  Conn.  At  New  Haven,  Conn.,  the  bureau  has  two  InspectoiN 
at  present,  one  local  inspector  of  hulls  and  one  of  boilers.  The  two  !njHi>eitorji 
at  New  Haven  have  been  able  to  perform  the  work  of  that  <llstrict  up  to  tliis 
time,  but  as  the  shipbuilding  ccmipaules  and  Iwiler  manufacturing  plauts 
begin  to  turn  out  new^  construction  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  these  twt>  mvu 
to  properly  attend  to  all  of  this  work,  and  It  will  be  necessary  to  authoriz*- 
the  appointment  of  two  additional  inspectors  at  New  Haven,  (.'onn. 

Six  additional  Inspector^  are  requeste<l  for  the  port  of  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tlit- 
appointment  of  two  of  these  additional  Inspectors  is  made  necessary  owing  to 
the  increased  construction  of  ships  at  the  plant  of  the  Submarine  Boat  C<»r- 
poration  at  Port  Newark  and  the  Federal  Shipbuilding  Co.  at  Kearny,  N.  J., 
and  the  appointment  of  four  of  these  additional  lnsi)ectors  Is  made  necessary 
owing  to  the  Increased  number  of  lifeboats,  life  rafts,  life  preservers,  and  other 
equipment  being  manufactured  in  the  local  district  of  New  Y^ork.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  each  lifeboat,  life  raft,  life  i)reserver.  and  line  carrying  gun 
has  to  be  Inspected  by  an  Inspector  of  this  service  before  being  placeil  on  a 
vessel,  and  when  the  increased  number  of  these  devices  being  manufactur*^: 
at  this  time  is  considerefl  you  can  readily  see  that  the  force  of  this  servi(v  at 
a  port  such  as  New  \"ork  must  be  lncrease<l,  and  in  order  to  properly  take 
care  of  this  work  in  the  New  York  district  six  additional  lnsi)ectors  ai*e  ask^l 
for  that  i)ort. 

Two  additional  assistant  inspectors  are  requested  for  the  port  of  Norfolk.  V;i. 
In  the  local  district  of  Norfolk  it  is  exi)ected  that  approximately  101  new  vessel > 
with  a  tonnage  of  305,762,  will  have  to  receive  the  insiiection  of  inspectors  at 
that  port.  There  are  also  being  constructed  in  that  district  160  iiew  l>oilej->. 
the  construction  of  each  one  of  which  will  have  to  be  looked  aftw  by  an  ii\- 
spector  of  this  service.  With  the  limited  force  now  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  this  burcnni 
will  be  unable  to  look  after  this  new  work  unless  it  is  given  addititMial  ii.- 
spectors  at  that  port. 

Two  additional  inspectors  are  requested  for  the  port  of  Baltimoi'e,  Md.  In 
the  Baltimore  district  there  are  being  constructed  or  under  contract  30  iu*w 
vessels  and  86  boilers,  and  the  same  reasons  as  given  In  connection  with  th^ 
propose<l  Increase  of  force  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  may  be  considered  for  the  iK>rt  i»f 
Biiltlmore.  Md. 

Two  assistant  lnsi)ectors  are  requested  for  the  port  of  Jacksonville.  Fla. 
At  present  the  bureau  has  but  two  inspectors  at  Jacksonville,  and  when  it  i^ 
remembered  that  there  are  now  under  construction  or  under  ccmtract  in  that 
district  36  new  vessels  with  a  toimage  of  ITJi.OOO  you  will  see  that  It  is  n«  r 
possible  for  two  men  to  attend  to  all  this  new  construction  and  at  the  sani*» 
time  perform  their  many  other  duties. 

One  additional  assistant  inspector  is  desired  at  the  port  of  Chicago,  III.  Im 
the  local  district  of  Chicago,  111.,  is  located  the  rolling  mills  of  the  IllinnK 
Steel  Co.,  and  the  work  of  Inspecting  boiler  plate  rolU^l  by  the  above  vous- 
pany  has  become  so  great  that  It  now  takes  the  entire  time  of  one  a«si>;tani 
Inspector  to  perform  the  duty  of  Inspecting  this  plate.  The  Inspector  tloiiv.r 
this  work  has  worked  many  hours  overtime  of  late,  and  in  view  of  this  work 
of  Inspecting  steel  plate  he  is  unable  to  perform  regular  Inspection  <hities.  For 
this  reason  It  Is  requested  that  an  additional  insjiector  be  authorized  for  th»* 
port  of  Chicago. 

Twn  assistant  insiKMtors  are  re(iuested  for  tlie  port  of  Toledo.  Ohio.  TlnMt* 
aiv  at  present  at  Toledo  only  two  insi)ectors.  Toledo  has  an  extensive  shii>- 
buiiding  and  boiler  plant  with  a  large  contract  for  new  ships  and  boilers  ahoad 
of  it.  There  is  also  an  extensive  !)oiler  plant  at  that  place  with  many  con 
tracts  for  new  boilers  listed  on  Its  b<M)ks.  A  new  lifeboat  plant  Is  being  ♦•>- 
tabllshed  at  Sandusky,  Ohio,  in  the  Toletlo  district,  which  will  necessltatt^ 
visits  from  the  Inspectors  at  Toledo  at  many  times.  With  the  new  construc- 
tion of  that  place.  It  is  absolutely  lmi)osslble  for  two  insi>ectors  to  attend 
to  their  olhce  duties  and  at  the  Sjame  time  give  their  attention  to  this  new 
construction. 
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You  will  note  that  the  bureau  asks  for  $18,000  for  clerk  hire.  This  amount 
U  necessary  in  order  that  the  bureau  may  apiwiiit  24  additional  clerks  at  $1,000 
each  per  annum,  said  clerks  to  be  stationed  at  the  following  iK)rts : 

San  Francisco.  Cnl 1 

Seatle,  Wash 2 

Portland,  Greg 1 

PhiUdelphia.  Pa 2 

Albany,  N.  Y 1 

>iew  Haven,  Conn . 1 

New  York.  N.  Y - 4 

Norfolk,  Va 1 

Baltimore,  Md 1 

Jacksonville,  Fla 1 

Portland,  Me 1 

Boston,  Mass 1 

New  London.  Conn , 1 

Milwaukee,  Wis 1 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 1 

Cleveland,  Ohio ^ 1 

Toledo,  Ohio 1 

New  Orlean.s,  La 1 

Mobile,  Ala , 1 

Kefereoce  has  been  made  to  the  large  number  of  new  vessels,  boilers,  and  life- 
having  equipment  being  constructed.  While  this  new  construction  will  make 
murh  additional  work  for  the  inspectors,  it  will  also  mnke  much  additional 
w<»rk  for  the  clerical  force  of  this  service.  The  Inspectors  can  not  properly 
submit  their  reports  unless  they  have  ample  clerical  lielp  at  their  disposal, 
hnd  for  some  time  past  the  bureau  has  not  had  ample  clerical  force.  The 
^rvice  is  doing  much  work  in  connection  with  the  navigation  schools  now 
bt»ing  conducttMl  by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  and  this  work  is  mostly 
<  lerical.  At  some  ports  It  .takes  the  time  of  one  clerk  almost  continuously 
Uiokiug  after  this  work,  and  as  this  work  has  to  be  done,  the  clerical  work 
at  the  iM>rts  cniiicerned  has  become  congested.  There  is  much  clerical  work  con- 
lUN'tetl  with  the  preparation  of  tensile  test  reports  covering  steel  boiler  plates 
iiisiMH-tetl  at  the  steel  mills  by  Inspectors  of  this  service,  and  at  some  ports  this 
work  has  made  it  necessary  to  obtain  additional  help.  In  other  words,  the 
'jervic'e  is  now  being  calletl  upon  to  turn  out  a  much  larger  amount  of  work 
than  ever  liefore,  owing  to  the  construction  of  new  vessels  for  the  United  States 
."^IiifilMn;;  Bounl,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  clerical  force  was  over- 
nurke<I  prior  to  the  time  of  this  new  construction,  It  can  readily  be  seen  that 
the  neeil  for  additional  help  is  great  since  this  constructl(»n  Is  taking  place. 

D.  N.  Hoover,  Jr., 
Deputy  Supervising  Inspector  Grneral. 


Unitki)  Statks  Shipping  Board, 

}yaHhinffton,  Anynst  20,  191H, 

Tilt*  SWKKTABY  OF  COMMERCE, 

^Va^fhi1llgton,  J).  C. 

Sib:  The  attention  of  the  Shipping  lioard  has  bi^n  dlrei'ted  to  the  need  for 
in<-n*a)*ed  personnel  in  the  Steamboat -I  nsi)ect  Ion  Service  through  the  letter 
from  the  Sui»ervt8ing  In.si)ector  (ieneral  of  that  service  under  date  of  August 

2»;.  191 S. 

The  urgent  need  for  additional  Insi^ectors  and  clerks  In  the  Steamboat-Inspec- 
'»on  Service,  we  penllze.  is  largely  due  to  the  constantly  lucre  islng  demands 
:j'Mde  hy  the  Shipping  Board  in  the  matter  of  new  constructi(Mi  and  In  the 
r mining  of  new  <ifflcer8  and  engineers. 

The  Shipping  Boai-d  desires  to  make  acknowledgment  of  the  efficient  service 
jviidere^I  In  the  |>a8t  by  the  Inspection  Servi<e,  ami  It  Is  loathe  to  see  a  cur- 
•  tnilment  of  this  sei-vice  or  of  the  promptness  of  Its  execution  due  to  a  shortage 
of  hisiHHtors.  It  is  essential  in  order  that  new  construction  he  naide  available 
I»riiniptly  that  your  continued  cooperation  be  made  available  by  adequate 
fa  duties. 

Very  sincerely,  yours, 

Edward  N.  Hurley.  Chairman. 
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Depabtment  of  Commebce, 

Steamboat-Inspection  Service, 

WasTiinffton,  September  25,  19 IS. 
Mr.  M.  C.  Sheild, 

Clerk  to  Committee  on  Appropriations, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Deab  Sir  :  Referring  to  our  telephone  conversation  of  even  date,  relative  to 
Information  desired  by  you  in  connection  witli  the  additional  inspectors  and 
clerks  required  by  the  Steamboat-Inspection  Service,  you  will  find  below  a 
statement  showing  the  number  of  inspectors  and  clerks  now  appointed  at  the 
ports  %vhere  the  additional  inspectors  and  clerks  are  asked,  together  with  tbe 
number*  of  additional  ones  requested : 


Ports. 


INSP1CTOB8. 

San  Francisco,  Cal... 

Seattle,  Wash 

Portland,  Oieg 

Los  AnKelos,  Ca] 

Philadelphia,  Pa.... 
New  Haven,  Conn... 
New  York,  N.  Y.... 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Baltimoie.  lifd 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

Chicago,  111 

Toledo,  Ohio 

CLEBKS. 

San  Francisco,  Cal... 
Seattle,  Wash 


Number 

addi- 
tional re- 
quired. 


1 
2 


Present 
number. 


6 

14 

6 

12 

6 

4 

4 

2 

6 

12 

2 

2 

6 

36 

2 

8 

2 

10 

2 

2 

1 

6 

2 

2 

5 
3 


Ports. 


Number 

add^ 

tiona)  r^ 

quired. 


CLERKS— continued 

Portland,  Oreg 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Albany,  N.  Y...^ 

New  Haven,  Coim 

NewYoik,  N.  Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Baltimore,  Afd 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

Portland,  Me 

Boston,  Mass 

New  London.  Coim 

Milwaukee,  wis 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Toledo,  Ohio 

New  Orleans,  La 

Mobile,  Ala 


1 

a 
1 
1 

4 

1 
i 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Present 
tiumbei. 


2 

4 

1 

1 

12 

3 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

3 

4 

1 
t 


With  reference  to  showing  the  increased  number  of  inspections  made  during 
the  past  several  months  at  the  ports  referretl  to,  it  may  be  stated  that,  in  the 
limited  time  now  at  the,  disposal  of  the  bureau,  and  the  necessity  of  maklnir 
chis  report  to-day  to  the  committee,  it  is  not  practicable  to  give  this  data. 
Furthermore,  no  amount  of  data  given  in  that  connection  would  be  serviceable 
for  the  purpose  named,  because  in  inspecting  these  now  vessels,  the  inspectors 
are  nniuired  to  visit  them  many  times,  this  depending  upon  the  conditions,  the 
size  of  the  vessel,  etc.,  and,  therefore,  while  In  some  instances  you  might  find 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  ships  being  built  in  one  district  comp-ared 
with  the  number  being  built  in  another,  the  number  of  visits  made  by  the  in- 
spectors to  the  respective  yards  is  the  thing  that  would  control,  so  far  as  the 
demand  for  inspectors  is  concerned.  In  this  connection  further  attention  is  in- 
vited to  the  bureau's  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under  date 
of  August  24,  1918.  which  letter  gives  in  detail  the  reasons  for  the  additional 
inspectors  at  the  ports  named  above. 

With  reference  to  the  yards  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ports  where  additional  in- 
spectors are  needed,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  bureau  has  no  record,  in  detail, 
as  to  these  shipyards.  The  United  States  Shipping  Board  is  the  body,  which, 
placing  contracts  with  these  shipyards,  would  be  in  a  position  to  stute  exactly 
this  information,  but  the  information  is  not  available  to  this  bureau. 

It  might  not  be  out  of  place  to  call  your  attention  to  an  article  containetl  in 
Commerce  Reports  for  September  3,  1918,  copy  inclosed  herewith,  entitled 
"Progress  in  American  Shipbuilding."  Tliis  table  covers  new  c<mstructlon  in 
shipbuilding  from  June,  1916,  to  August,  1918,  and  you  will  note  that  durlns 
the  12  months  ended  August  31.  1917,  there  were  constructed  221  seag«>ing 
vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  690,5^,  while  during  the  12  months  ended  August 
31.  1918,  there  were  constnicted  529  seagoing  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of 
l,628.97o,  an  increase  of  more  than  UK)  per  cent  in  number,  and  nearly  '2iii}  jur 
cent  in  tonnage  over  the  preceding  12  months. 
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As  tills  service  has  been  called  upon  to  inspect  these  new  vessels,  and  sUure 
ll  must  continue  to  lnspi»<t  tlie  vessels  that  have  lieretofore  been  Inspected,  it 
is  apparent  that  the  i)ersonnel  of  the  service,  already  overworked  before  this 
new  omstruction  beimu,  must  certainly  be  Increased. 
Respectfully. 

D.  N.  HoovEB,  Jr., 
Deputy  Supervising  Inspector  QeneraL 

ADOrnOXAL   ASSISTANT   INSPECTOKS. 

(See  p.  83.) 

Mr.  Byrns.  Going  back  to  the  jidditional  assistant  inspectors,  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  a  question:  I  notice  that  you  ask  for  45  addi- 
tional assistant  inspectors  in  12  places? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Just  why  do  you  need  45  additional  assistant  in- 
.spectors  i 

^^^.  I'^iiLER.  They  are  needed  siniplj*  from  the  increase  of  the 
work  that  is  made  necessjirv  by  this  emergency  that  we  arc  now  in 
and  the  building  of  new  ships. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  numy  ships  have  been  added? 

Mr.  Uhler.  I  can  not  say  offhand,  but  I  will  say  this,  that,  f or  in- 
^■ance,  they  have  established  new  shipyards  in  the  vicinity  of  Phila- 
cl<'l[>hia,  an  additional  shipyard  has  been  established  at  Bristol,  an 
niditional  shipyard  has  been  established  at  Philadelphia,  or  the  big 
Uopr  Island  shipyard,  two  additional  shipyards  have  been  established 
:iT  (iloucester,  and  an  additional  shipyard  has  been  established  at 
AVilmington,  with  all  of  the  boiler  ships  and  machine  shops  that 
I'live  l)oen  made  necessary  in  connection  with  them.    In  the  San  Fran- 

•  -«'o  district,  for  instance,  there  have  been  established  six  new  ship- 
virds,  and  in  the  Seattle  district  there  have  been  established  four 

»w  .shipyards.  In  the  Portland  district  I  should  say  that  six  new 
v'i'pyards  have  been  established,  and  I  rather  think  that  the  number 
'.'  fiirht.  Now,  we  have  no  necessity  for  any  further  inspectors  on  the 
/  .  <rh\  but  we  have  on  the  Lakes  and  on  the  seaboard. 

Mr.  BvBNS.  To  what  extent  would  vou  sav  the  Imildinp:  of  new 
-''  ps  has  increased  the  number  of  inspectors  made  necessary? 

>fr.  Fhler.  I  should  sav,  without  any  hesitation,  fourfold  and 

■r'  fmbly  more  than  that.    I  can  not  undertake  to  say  ri^ht  now  just 

'-I  •  amount  of  work  that  it  has  entailed  upon  the  Steamboat-Inspec- 

•  nn  Sert'ice.    In  the  first  place,  we  have  to  pass  upon  all  of  the  ma- 
••*nril  that  goes  into  all  of  the  boilers  that  nre  built  for  those  ves- 

•  !<:  that  is,  all  of  the  material  that  ic  subject  to  test.  We  then  have 
*'•  pass  upon  all  of  the  equipment  that  is  being  built  for  the  ships, 
-  'h  as  the  lifeboats,  rafts,  etc.  In  the  last  analysis  we  have  to  in- 
•;  '^*t  the  ships  and  issue  the  certificates,  just  the  same  as  we  do  for 
.  rchant  ships,  and  it  entails  a  vast  amount  of  absolute  inspection 
•xork  and  no  end  of  clerical  work. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Quite  a  number  of  the  ships  that  are  being  built  now 
■ir»-  biding  built  by  the  Shipping  Board  or  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 

•ration  for  the  Government.    Do  you  have  to  inspect  those  ships  or 

9pe  whether  or  not  they  comply  with  the  law! 
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Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir;  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  their  inspec- 
tors are  right  there  in  the  shipyards.  We  have  to  certificate  them. 
We,  in  the  hist  analysis,  have  the  last  word  when  we  issue  them  a 
certificate,  and  we  do  that  for  them  just  the  same  as  for  a  merchant 
ship. 

Mr.  Byrns.  They  have  to  be  inspected  just  a:s  those  that  are  built 
by  private  individuals? 

Mr.  UiiLER.  Under  the  law,  I  think  not.  There  is  a  question  there 
as  to  the  ownership  of  vessels.  The  law  authorizing  the  inspection 
of  ships  refers  to  the  exemption  of  public  vessels  of  the  United 
States.  Public  vessels  of  the  United  States,  it  has  been  determined, 
are  those  statutory  vessels  of  the  Navy,  vessels  of  the  Engineer  De- 
partment, the  transport  service,  etc.  But,  notwithstanding  that,  at 
the  request  of  any  department  of  the  (xovernment  we  inspect  ships 
and  inspect  boilers  and  inspect  their  material  and  their  equipment. 
It  may  be  pertinent  to  say  right  here  that  we  inspect  all  the  ships 
of  the  Quartermaster  Department  and  of  the  Army  transpoi-t  serv- 
ice just  the  same  as  we  do  merchant  ships.  They  require  this  by  their 
rules  and  regulations.  By  their  rules  and  reflations  they  require 
that  all  of  the  officers  of  those  ships  shall  be  licensed  by  our  sef  vice, 
but  the  law  does  not  require  that.  All  the  vessels  of  the  Engineer 
Department,  and  the  vessels  of  all  the  departments,  which  would 
mean  the  quarantine  service,  the  immigration  service,  etc.,  are  in- 
spected by  us.  In  addition,  we  inspect  every  steam  boiler  in  everv 
Army  post  in  this  country.  There  was  a  bill  that  came  over  my  desk 
3^esterday  where  I  signed  the  expense  account  of  an  inspector  to  go 
from  Los  Angeles  over  to  Whipple  Barracks,  Ariz.,  to  inspect  a 
boiler  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  At  Whipple  Barracks,  Ariz.,  at  an  Army  post.  We 
inspect  all  the  boilers  in  public  buildings  at  Baltimore,  ^ew  York, 
and  all  of  those  places.  We  are  called  upon  now  to  inspect  not  only 
the  material  that  we  inspect  for  our  own  boilers  but  also  other  ma- 
terials that  we  do  not  inspect  for  merchant  ships.  We  insj^ect  those* 
for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  So  there  is  entailed  upon  our 
office  a  vast  amount  of  work — work  that  we  never  dreamed  of,  or 
we  never  dreamed  of  the  volume  of  it.  Now,  we  inspect  those  ships 
of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  and  certificate  them  just  the 
same  as  we  do  ordinary  merchant  ships. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  understand  that  that  is  done  at  the  recpiest  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  l>een  de- 
termined that  we  have  to  do  it,  but  it  has  been  desired  that  we  do  it, 
and  we  have  always  done  it  and  will  continue  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Has  this  estimate  been  submitted  with  the  idea  that 
you  will  (continue  to  inspect  all  the  Government-owned  shii)s? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir;  to  continue  in  the  work  we  are  now  doiug, 
with  the  increased  inspections  that  have  been  thrown  at  us  every  day. 

Mr.  Bi'RNS.  I  suppose  you  could  secui^e  definite  information  from 
the  Bureau  of  Navigation  as  to  just  how  many  ships  have  been  con- 
structed and  put  into  service  within  the  last  few  months,  so  as  to 
show  the  increased  amount  of  work? 
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Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  would  not  give  any  figure  really  as 
to  the  amount  of  ships  that  will  be  built  in  the  next  six  months.  It 
will  probably  double,  treble,  or  quadruple. 

ilr.  Btrns.  Do  you  think  that  this  force,  if  allowed,  as  submitted 
here,  will  l>e  sufficient  to  take  care  of  this  increase? 

Mr.  I'liLER.  I  believe  it  will,  and  I  will  tell  vou  whv:  When  we 
were  pi-eparing  for  this  the  bureau  wrote  to  every  supervising  in- 
H|H»ctor  in  the  districts  and  to  every  board  of  local  inspectors  that  we 
wei*e  pi*eparing  to  ask  for  additional  inspectors  for  this  service,  and 
a.'^king  how  many  inspectoi's  would  it  be  necessary  for  them  to  have 
to  take  care  of  the  piusent  work  with  the  ratio  ct  increase  that  had 
<*omc  to  them.  They  said  so  manv,  and  in  some  instances  we  have  cut 
it  down.  It  is  almost  a  conjecture,  because  you  can  not  tell  how  fast 
the  ships  will  come  in.  We  believe  that  this  force  will  be  able  to 
nmintain  this  work  and  carry  it  on.  I  had  a  magnificent  letter  from 
Mr.  Hurley  the  other  day,  but  it  is  not  in  my  file.  His  letter  would 
?ive  you  a  little  idea  of  the  work  we  are  doing  for  them.  We  have 
gone  carefully  into  this  and  I  think  it  is  not  at  all  extravagant.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  worth  while  to  qualify  that,  because  we  have  never 
been  extravagant  in  our  estimates  cr  requests  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  but  we  have  done  a  great  deal  of  work  with  a  small  force 
and  with  limited  appropriations.  Here  is  another  thing  that  should 
U'  taken  into  consideration:  The  inspection  of  steamboats  does  not 
^t  nstitnte  the  greater  part  of  our  work.  Wherever  a  passengei*  steam- 
r>oat  is  loading  passengers  or  an  excursion  boat  is  loading  passen- 
.in»rs,  you  will  find  one  of  our  inspectors  there  on  Sundays  and  holi- 
<lays  and  ever}'  day  counting  those  passengers.  There  will  be  a  cus- 
tomhouse inspector  at  the  other  end  counting,  and  they  check  against 
that  count.  They  check  against  each  other.  On  Sundays,  holidays, 
and  ever>'  other  day  men  from  our  service  are  detailed  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  am  sure  that  the  conunittee  would  like  to  have  some 
statement  sh'owingr  just  how  these  inspections  have  been  increased 
month  by  month  m  the  past  few  months.  I  want  to  ask  you  to  put 
into  the  record  a  statement  showing  the  number  of  inspections  of 
•ho-e  12  different  places  here  that  have  been  made  by  the  inspectors, 
«'(»vering  a  period  of  several  months. 

Mr.  T'hler.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that,  but  you  will  not  get  nuich 
from  that,  because  the  ships  are  just  now  about  beginning  to  come  in. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  understand  that,  but  I  understand  from  what  you 
^ay  that  that  would  show  some  increase. 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  will  be  glad  to  put  in  there  a  state- 
nipnt  of  the  additional  shipyards  that  have  been  established  in  those 
places.  I  will  supply  a  statement  of  the  shipyards  that  have  been 
*^tablished  and  organized  in  those  various  places  within  the  last 
vear. 

PR(KmK8S    IN    AMKRICAN    SHIPHlILmNCt. 

ImrinK  AujniKt  merchant  ships  built  in  the  United  States  and  ofliciaHy 
r»unibere<l.  Including  also  those  built  for  forei^i  owners,  ajrprrejjated  295,849 
Kr»«s  tons.  T!ie  corresjiondinp  monthly  output  since  July,  1910,  was  as  fol- 
lows: 
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Montlis. 


July.... 

AiiRtist 

September, 

October 

November. 
December. . 


191(>. 


Total. 


January.. 
February - 

March 

April 

May 

Juno 


1917. 


July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
Dccoml)er. , 


Total. 


Total,  1917 


Jauuary.. 
February. 

March 

.\pril 

May 

June 


1918. 


Total. 


July.... 
August. 


Seagoing. 


Steel. 


Nimi- 
ber.  ! 


Gross 
tons. 


4 
o 
5 
15 
20 
4 


9,S2H 
22,479 
25,552 
37, 770 
66,429 
18,3.S5 


53   180,441 


10 
4 
6 
-S 
11 
22 


I 


52.aS2 
18.779 
3X.553 
44,653 

36,086 
97,908 


Total 61       288,061 


.1 


14  ' 

9 

9 
13 
19  I 
17 


54,891 
46,716 
35,073 
44,420 
50,660 
85,917 


Wood. 


Num- 
ber. 


3 
5 
5 
7 
3 
2 


25 


Gross 
tons. 


1,784 
3,168 
2,632 
14,238 
2,644 
1,296 


25.762 


6 
5 
5 
11 
19 
9 


55 


14 
12 
22 
11 
16 


81  I    317,677  I      82 


142  ;    605,738  I     137 


6.672 

6,777 

5,448 

22.570 

33,004 

31,216 


105,687 


14, 113 
12,155 
12,513 
35,879 
10,872 
20,611 


Total. 


Num- 
ber. 


211,830 


12 
17 
29 
31 
1  40 
42 


53,748 
94,242 
115,040 
130, 6:<7 
1.57,598 
163,034 


171  I    714,299 


6 
14 
12 
15 
13 
16 


76 


37 
49 


146,981 
191, 102 


38 
39 


6,468 
17,874 
20,776 
21,017 
16,453 
26,985 


109,573 


72,727 
91,997 


7 
10 
10 
22 
23 

6 


78 


16 
9 
11 
19 
30 
31 


116 


21 
23 
21 
35 
30 
33 


106.143  I     163 


279 


18 
31 
41 

46 
53 

58 


247 


75 

.88 


Gross 
tons. 


11,610 
25,647 
28,lg4 
52,008 
69,073 
19,681 


Nonseagoing. 


Num- 
ber. 


206,203 


58,754 
25,556 
44,001 
67,223 
69,090 
129, 124 


398,748 


69,001 
5<*,871 
47,  .586 
80.299 
61,532 
106, 52S 


114 
114 
84 
95 
86 
81 


574 


Gross 
tons. 


IP,  121 
27,121 
10,239 
18.224 
21,563 
18,205 


114,473 


83 
63 
126 
148 
162 
196 


778 


14,841 
11,448 
15,110 
11,822 
22,137 
22,877 


Qrand  t(^. 


I 


Num- 
ber. 


GroG& 
tons. 


121 

124 

94 

117 

109 

87 


652 


99 
72 
137 
167 
192 
227 


3o,:^i 

70.232 
90,6% 
31 S"^ 


320.  dTS 


98,235 


423,820 


817.568 


60,216 
112,116 
125,816 
151,654 
174,  a51 
190,019 


823,872 


219,708 
283,099 


184 

152 

80 

87 
87 
52 


642 


1,420 


39 

53 

97 

119 

132 

130 


570 


118 

80 


20,148 
27,171 
28,999 
10,386 
15,736 
16,053 


118,498 


216,728 


4,579 
5,485 
11,329 
11,396 
20,413 
11,406 


64,6U8 


s  10, 223 
]2r750 


894 


205 
175 
101 
122 
117 
85 


805 


i,eo» 


57 
84 
138 
165 
185 
118 


7:J,.W6 
37,004 
••iO.lU 
79,04? 
91,22r 
152,001 


491,983 


89,152 
86.04:^ 
76.5V5 
90.»«.' 
77.2ft^ 
122.5^1 


542.313 


1,034,296 


817 


64.7% 

117.601 
147. 145 
163,tJ30 
194,464 
201,423 


888,  4W 


198 

177 


229,931 
295,  M9 


I  includes  1  cement  vessel  of  3,427  gross  tons. 


s  Includes  1  cement  vessel  of  325  tons. 
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For  the  12-month  period  ended  August  31,  1918,  the  total  output  was  1,787,730 
gross  tons.  Before  the  European  war  our  largest  output  was  614,216  gross  tons 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1908.  The  corresponding  output  for  recent 
12-nionth  periods  was  as  follows: 


Seagoing. 

Grand  total 

8teeL 

Wood. 

Total. 

including 
nonseagoing. 

Num- 
ber. 

Gross 
tons. 

Num- 
ber. 

Gross 
tons. 

Num- 
ber. 

Gross 
tons. 

Num- 
ber. 

Gross 
tons. 

1916. 
June.. 

1 
1 

1,030 
1,012 
1,012 
1,057 
1,086 
1,124 
1,179 

1,230 
1,258 
1,314 
1,367 
1,445 
1,516 
1,630 
1,681 
1,688 
1,693 
1,701 
1,609 

1,657 
1,669 
1,670 
1,668 
1,661 
1,622 
1.610 

347, 147 

Jolv 

■ 

361,313 
398,671 
424,058 
476,922 
537,683 

A'iea<?t 

1 

'^ptccaber 

1 



•  V-iober 

1 

1 

November 

I»^?einb«r 

• 

565,262 
602.449 

1917. 

y^  bniary .. 

606,891 

Mirrh 

630,508 

Vpril 

6X3,725 

Mav 

713,071 
812,659 
871,080 
904,354 
942,516 

June 

114 
124 
128 
132 
130 
139 
142 

144 
157 
180 
203 
232 
252 
275 
315 

468,502 
513,567 
537,804 
547,325 
553,975 
538,206 
605,738 

607,404 

682,867 

759,354 

845,338 

966,850 

1,031,976 

1,121,066 

1,268,452 

80 

m 

93 
100 
115 
123 
137 

137 
146 
153 
157 
151 
158 
189 
214 

131,449 
143,778 
152,765 
162,646 
184,287 
192,515 
211,830 

211,626 
222,723 
238,051 
236,498 
219,947 
215,716 
280,681 
360,523 

194 
208 
221 
232 
245 
252 
279 

281 
303 
333 
360 
383 
410 
464 
529 

599,951 
657,345 
690,569 
709,971 
738,262 
730,721 
817,568 

819,030 
905,590 
997,405 
1,081,836 
1,186,797 
1,247,692 
1.404.747 

J«iiv 

Irinist 

^^-^►teaiber 

♦  > 'sobar 

962,969 
949,601 

N<)«enibcf 

f^wuDbcr. 

1,034,296 

1,025,496 
1,106,093 
1,194,127 

1918. 
'an'ttry... 

►^bnauT ■ 

Uuvb. 

April 

1,278,132 
1,381,369 
1,430,793 

Ma- 

J  .n« 

Jllv 

1,577,923 

\xjnK 

1,628,975  '     1-612 

1,787,730 

(See  also  p.  87.) 

Mr.  Byrns.  We  understand,  of  course,  that  there  will  be  a  great 
many  more  ships  put  in  commission,  because  we  have  been  building 
them  very  rapidly,  but  my  idea  was  that  if  you  would  give  the  com- 
mittee a  statement  showing  the  number  of  inspections  that  have 
taken  place  during  the  past  fe>v' months  it  would  show  some  of  this 
increase. 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  will  give  you  the  most  complete  information  we 
have- 
Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  want  12  additional  clerks? 
5fr.  MoLSTER.    That  $18,000  is  for  the  pay  of  24  additional  clerks. 
Mr.  S1S.H0N.  How  many  clerks  have  you  already  for  this  purpose? 
Will  your  statement  show  that? 
Mr.  I^hIjER.  Yes,  sir.    Some  of  them  will  be  paid  as  low  as  $900. 


CONTINGENT  EXPENSES. 


Mr.  Btons.  You  are  asking  $30,000  for  contingent  expenses. 

Mr.  I'lJi^ER.  That  is  additional  to  our  appropriation  for  contingent 
•-x])eiises.  because  of  the  fact  that  each  one  of  these  men  coming  in 
will  have  to  be  provided  for.     Suppose  we  are  given  45  assistant 
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inspectors.  Every  one  of  them  will  have  to  be  equipped.  In  the  fii^t 
place,  they  must  l>e  equipped  with  instruments,  traveling  bags,  etc., 
and  another  thing  is  their  traveling  expenses,  which  must  be  pro- 
vided for.  Every  one  of  those  men  must  travel,  and  must  eat,  and  that 
is  an  additional  expense  which  must  come  from  our  contingent  fund. 
The  salaries  are  separate  and  apart  from  everything  else.  Th^ 
contingent  fund  pays  the  expenses. 

Mr.  Byrnb.  This  $30,000  is  made  necessary  by  the  increase  of  your 
force  of  assistant  inspectors. 

Mr.  I'hler.  Yes,  sir ;  absolutely.    That  is  to  equip  the  inspectors. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Is  that  for  the  entire  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  estimate  for  the  fiscal  year.  The 
additional  inspectors  are  provided  from  October  1.  Our  contingent 
fimd  has  been  provided  for,  and  we  ask  in  this  deficiency  an  additional 
$30,000  based  upon  the  presumption  that  we  are  going  to  get  thosi- 
additional  inspectors  from  the  1st  of  October. 

Mr.  Byrxs.  In  your  estimate  submitted  you  provide  for  $15,000 
for  furniture,  instruments,  etc.,  and  the  sum  of  $15,000  for  travelinn 
expenses,  making  a  total  of  $30,000. 

Mr.  T^iiLER.  Yes,  sir:  $30,000  for  contingent  expenses. 

ifr.  Byrxs.  What  kind  of  furniture  will  be  required. 

Mr.  IThler.  Desks,  chairs,  and  typewriters,  and  every  kind  of 
furniture  that  goes  to  make  up  office  equipment. 

Mr.  Byrxs.  Do  you  furnish  each  one  of  the  inspectors  with  a  desk  ( 

Mr.  Uhler.  No,  sir;  not  each  one  of  them.  In  some  instances  two 
inspectors  will  use  the  same  desk, 

Mr.  Btrns.  What  kind  of  instruments  does  this  refer  to? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Gauges  for  measuring  boilers,  gauges  for  measuring 
iron,  gauges  for  getting  the  pressure  of  boilers,  and  instruments  that 
may  be  necessary  in  the  inspection  of  vessels. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  do  you  make  up  your  item  for  traveling  ex- 
penses? You  estimate  $15,000  for  traveling  expenses.  How  do  you 
arrive  at  that  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  arrive  at  that  from  the  expenses  for  the  last  fiscal 
year  of  so  many  inspectors  at  so  much  for  traveling  expenses.  We 
have  taken  into  the  service  45  men  for  the  year,  and  we  take  45  men 
at  that  ratio  of  expense  from  the  1st  of  October  until  the  end  of 
June.    That  is  the  way  we  arrive  at  it. 

Mr.  Byrxs.  How  much  do  these  instruments  cost  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  an  assistant  inspector  to  have?  How  much  do  they  cost  per 
man? 

Mr.  Uhler.  I  can  not  say  right  offhand.  He  will  have  to  have 
gauges  which  cost  anywhere  from  $12  to  $20.  The  test  gauges  cost 
anywhere  from  $12  to  $20,  and  the  micrometer  gauges  for  measuring 
steel  or  for  measuring  boilers  cost  anywhere  from,  I  should  Say.  $20 
to  $50.  Then,  they  must  have  instruments  for  use  in  the  office.  They 
have  to  have  some  scales  and  some  few  drawing  tools.  When  I  say 
"  instrument's  "  I  mean  instruments  that  are  used  in  the  work  of  the 
Inspection  Service  only.  The  furniture  required  would  include 
tables,  desks,  chairs,  etc.,  and  we  have  under  that  item  our  supplies. 

Mr.  Byrns.  This  estimate  is  about  $350  per  man? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes;  but  that  covers  traveling  expenses. 

Mr.  Byrns.  No;  that  is  for  furniture. 
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Mr.  Ukler.  I  would  not  say  that  each  one  of  these  men  is  going 
to  be  supplied  with  $350  worth  of  furniture  and  instruments.  What 
we  do  in  that  connection  is  this :  We  base  our  traveling  expenses  upon, 
the  work  that  has  been  done,  and  then  we  estimate  for  the  additional 
furniture  that  is  required  for  the  offices.  We  have  been  careful  in 
the  preparation  of  these  things.  They  will  have  to  have  typewriters. 
There  are  24  additional  clerKs  allowed  and  they  will  have  to  have 
typewriters,  and  they  will  have  to  have  desks.  Then,  there  is  another 
tiling  under  our  contingent  expenses,  and  that  is  the  rent  of  more 
space.  They  will  have  to  rent  more  space  in  Boston.  We  are  not  in 
public  buildings  much  any  more.  We  are  in  the  public  building  in 
S'ew  York  and  we  are  in  the  public  building  in  Baltimore  ana  in 
Philadelphia,  but  there  are  lot  of  places  where  we  have  been  put  out 
of  the  public  buildings  entirely,  and  we  must  rent  our  own  (juartei's 
in  office  buildings.  We  do  that  in  your  own  town  of  Nashville  and 
in  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  MoLSTER.  Every  mile  of  railroad  travelnow  will  represent  an 
expenditure  of  3  cents  or  possibly  3^  cents. 

Mr.  Uhler.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  worth  wh'le  to  express 
it  to  the  committee,  because  I  shall  furnish  the  committee  with  a 
statement  of  it  anyhow,  but  there  is  not  5  cents  spent  in  the  Steam- 
boat-Inspection Service  in  this  country  except  upon  requisition,  and 
the  expenditures  are  based  upon  what  we  know  to  be  the  fact. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Referring  to  these  local  boards,  do  they  do  any  in- 
specting themselves  individually? 

Mr.  UiiLER.  Thev  do  in  nianv  instances,  and  in  some  instances 
they  do  not  have  the  time.  They  have  to  depend  upon  their  assist- 
ants. For  instance,  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  San 
Francisco,  while  they  will  go  out  and  inspect  a  vessel  once  in  a  while, 
there  is  sufficient  office  work  to  keep  them  engaged  in  their  offices 
ami  the  assistant  inspectors  have  to  do  the  work  of  actual  inspection. 

Mr.  Sissox.  The  clerk  calls  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  you  have 
in  all  251  inspectors,  and  at  that  rate  45  additional  inspectors  makes 
the  $30,000  a  littlehigh. 

Mr.  Uhler.  It  is  not  going  to  cost  us  any  more  for  rent,  which  is 
quite  an  item  in  our  contingent  expenses.  If  we  had  probably  a 
hundred  more  inspectors,  it  would  cost  us  maybe  the  rent  of  half 
a  dozen  or  a  dozen  rooms.  As  a  general  proposition  it  does  not  in- 
crease the  rent.  What  it  does  do  is  to  increase  the  contingent  ex- 
I>enses  for  a  man,  for  what?  For  his  instruments,  for  the  furniture 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  purchase  for  him,  and  for  traveling  ex- 
penses, and  for  his  subsistence  while  away  from  his  home  port. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  only  pay  their  subsistence  when  they  are  away 
from  their  home  port? 

Mr.  Uhler.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Stsson.  Is  that  paid  on  vouchers? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  AVliat  do  you  allow  them  per  day? 

Mr.  Uhler.  They  must  confine  themselves  to  $5,  but  that  does  not 
allow  them  $5  offhand.  They  must  give  a  detailed  account  of  so 
much  for  breakfast,  so  much  for  luncheon,  so  much  for  dinner,  and 
so  much  for  their  hotel  accommodations.  Their  hotel  accommoda- 
tions are  included  in  the  $5  per  diem. 

83852—18 7 
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Wednesday,  September  18, 1918. 

MILITARY  ESTABLISHMENT. 

STATEMENTS  OF  GEN.  PEYTON  C.  HAECH,  CHIEF  OF  STAFF, 
UNITED  STATES  ABMY;  HAJ.  GEN.  ENOCH  H.  CBOWBEE,  F£0- 
YOST  MA&SHAL  OENEBAL,  XTNITED  STATES  ABUY;  AND  BEI6. 
GEN.  FETEB  C.  HABBIS,  ADJUTANT  OENEBAL,  UNITED  STATES 
ABMY. 

general  statement  of  program. 

The  Chairman.  General,  there  have  been  submitted  to  Congress 
estimates  totaling,  in  round  figures,  $7,347,000,000^  looking  to  an  in- 
crease in  the  Army  of  the  United  States.  I  think  the  committee 
would  like  to  have  from  you  a  general  statement  as  to  just  the  mean- 
ing that  lies  back  of  these  estimates,  together  with  some  data  as  to  the 
existing  strength  of  the  Army  and  as  to  what  it  is  contemplated  will 
be  its  strength  as  a  result  of  this  enlarged  program. 

Gen.  March.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  War  Department  went  be- 
fore Congress  to  get  the  present  appropriations  the  estimates  were 
based  upon  a  strength  of  42  divisions  in  France  and  12  divisions  at 
home,  totaling  54  divisions,  and,  in  round  numbers,  the  strength  of  the 
Army  proposed  was  3,010,000  men,  both  in  France  and  at  home. 

Mr.  Gii^LETT.  That  means  how  many  men  to  a  division.  What  do 
you  generally  call  a  division  ? 

Gen.  March.  The  combatant  strength  of  a  division  is  27,500  men. 
With  service  and  supply  troops  in  the  rear  necessary  to  keep  such  a 
division  going,  at  present  the  total  number,  in  round  figures,  includ- 
ing the  service  and  supply  troops  in  the  rear,  is  between  forty -two  and 
forty-five  thousand  troops  to  the  division.  That  would  be  the  multi- 
plier in  determining  the  total  number  of  men — ^that  is,  if  you  multiply 
the  number  of  divisions  by  45,000  you  get  the  total  number  of  men  in 
the  Army,  including  the  combatant  troops  and  the  men  necessary  to 
keep  the  units  going  in  France. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  proj)Osed  here  to  enlarge  that  program 

Gen.  MARcir.  To  98  divisions  in  all,  80  divisions  in  France  anil  1*^ 
divisions  at  home. 

The  Chairman.  Figuring  divisions  of  the  same  general  strength 
that  you  have  been  figuring  them? 

Gen.  March.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  very  nearly  a  doubling  of  the  program. 

Gen.  March.  Yes,  sir;  making  the  total  strength  of  the  United 
States  Army  4,850,000  men,  in  round  numbers. 

The  Chairman.  In  France  and  at  home? 

Gen.  March.  We  propose  to  have  4,850,000  men,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  that  involves  80  divisions  in  France  and  18  divisions  at 

home. 
The  Chairman.  That  would  be  about  3,600,000  troops  abroad. 
Gen.  March.  It  means  approximately  that  number  abroad. 
The  Chairman.  Now,  the  relation  of  combatant  troops  to  supply 

troops  is  about 

Gen.  March  (interposing).  Sixty  to  40  per  cent.  If  you  take  an 
army  of  a  million  men,  in  round  numbers,  600,000  of  them  would  K^ 
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combatant  troops  and  400,000  of  them  would  be  service  and  supply 
troops  by  which  the  combatant  troops  could  be  fed,  supplied  with 
ammunition,  medical  care,  etc. 

The  Chakman.  Does  that  proportion  in  the  Army  stand,  irrespec- 
tive cf  the  size  that  the  Army  may  become  ? 

(ien.  March.  Yes,  sir ;  it  takes  about  so  many  noncombatant  troops 
to  keep  the  combatant  troops  going. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  as  to  the  18  divisions  you  figure  for  your  re- 
serve at  home,  they  are  really  and  literally  to  feed  the  divisions  abroad 
and  to  make  good  the  losses  in  the  divisions  abroad  ? 

Gen.  March.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  18  divisions  are  divisions  composed  of 
both  combatants  and  supply  troops? 

Gen. "March.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  have  the  same  strength  as  divisions 
abroad? 
Gen.  March.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  General,  suppose  you  tell  us  the  present  strength 
of  the  Army  of  the  United  Statea 

Gen.  March.  The  estimated  status  of  the  Army  on  September  17 
shows  that  there  are  in  the  United  States  1,422,768  men ;  there  are  in 
France,  or  on  the  high  seas  en  route  to  France,  1,708,437  men;  there 
are  in  Siberia,  our  island  possessions,  and  elsewhere,  including  the 
Panama  garrison  and  Alaska  garrison,  69,958  men.    This  gives  us  for 
the  entire  American  Army,  as  well  as  it  can  be  estimated  to-day, 
3.201462  men. 
The  Chairman.  Dees  that  include  the  marines? 
Gen.  March.  That  does  not  include  marines,  but  that  number  I  can 
give  you.     The  number  of  marines  turned  over  to  the  Army  in  France 
( r  embarked  for  there  is  19,821. 
The  Chairman.  How  many  are  in  America  ? 

Gen.  March.  I  do  not  know  what  they  have  here,  but  they  have 
about  50.000  men  altogether.     That  is  under  a  different  appropriation. 
The  Chairman.  That  total  of  3,201,000  includes  both  officers  and 
men  in  the  Army  at  the  present  time  ? 
Gen.  Mabch.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  aggregate  of  officers  and  men. 
Tlie  Chairman.  How  many  officers  are  there? 
Gen.  March.  The  Adjutant  General  informs  me  that  there  are 
one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand  and  some  odd  officers.     I 
^hould  say  that,  in  round  numbers  there  are  187,000  officers.    There 
are  187.515  officers,  I  am  informed. 
Mr.  Cannon.  Commissioned  officers? 
Gen.  March.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  could  that  number,  both  of  officers 
and  men,  be  increased  within  the  old  draft  limits  from  21  to  30  years 
fit  age  ? 

Gen.  March.  The  number  of  men  under  the  old  draft  limits  will 
l«  exhausted  by  the  calls  for  September.    We  have  now  reached  the 
limit,  have  we  not? 
Gen.  Crowder.  Substantially  so. 

Gen.  March.  The  number  is  about  exhausted,  and  Gen.  Crowder's 
machine  will  begin  to  grind  out  new  men  under  the  new  draft  law 
to  fill  the  October  calls. 
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The  Chairman.  You  will  have  added  some  to  this  total  of  3^01,00  > 
men  under  your  September  calls? 

(Jen.  Crowder.  I  understand  that  Gen.  March's  figures  are  up  to 
September  17,  but  there  are  some  calls  that  come  later  in  the  month, 
and,  of  course,  it  will  be  increased  somewhat  bv  the  September  con- 
tingent. 

The  Chairman.  But,  speaking  by  and  large,  you  had  reached  with 
3'our  3,201,000  men  your  maximum  strength  under  the  old  draft  law^ 

Gen.  Crowder.  We  could  prol)ably  increase  it  by  100,000  men. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  contemplate  that  all  further  increases 
will  have  to  come  within  the  new  draft  ages? 

Gen.  March.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely.  In  drawing  up  the  military 
program,  we  have  determined,  first,  the  maximum  number  of  troops 
we  propose  to  use  abroad,  and  then  the  number  of  troops  necessan* 
to  hold  in  the  United  States  to  feed  into  those  divisions.  We  have 
determined  that  number  abroad  at  80  divisions.  Having  determined 
that  number  at  80  divisions  in  terms  of  units,  we  then  draw  up  a 
scheme  of  shipments  by  months ;  we  estimate  the  casualties  that  will 
have  to  be  replaced,  and  from  that  the  number  of  men  to  be  called 
by  draft  each  month  to  keep  the  program  going.  Then  we  notify 
the  Provost  Marshal  General  to  call  so  many  men  each  month,  and 
he  has  now  in  his  office  the  scheme  of  the  General  Staff,  showin^r 
what  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  produce  for  each  month  during  the 
year.  When  he  gets  the  questionnaire  work  done  he  will  have  a 
big  reservoir  that  will  cover  the  entire  military  program  for  which 
we  have  come  to  Congress  with  these  estimates. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  the  figures  you  have  given,  Gen- 
eral, we  have  approximately  64  divisions  now  ? 

Gen.  March.  Approximately  so. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  how  rapidly  do  you  contemplate  the  crea- 
tion of  these  additional  divisions,  of  which  there  are  to  be  98  in  all  ? 

Gen.  March.  The  scheme  that  has  been  worked  out  for  the  whole 
fiscal  year  of  the  number  of  divisions  per  month  that  will  have  to  be 
organized  in  order  to  keep  the  machine  going  corresponds  quite 
closely  to  the  number  of  troops  that  we  are  sending  abroad  each 
month.     For  instance,  in  July  we  shipped  6  divisions  abroad.     As 
those  6  divisions  went,  carrying  300,000  men,  we  got  from  Gen. 
Crowder  300,000  more  men  to  take  their  places.  .  In  August  the  same 
thing  happened.    We  were  able  to  ship  6  divisions  abroad  in  August 
and  6  new  divisions  were  organized  here.    In  September  we  sent 
very  largely  S.  O.  S.  troops.    We  are  shipping,  or  expect  to  ship, 
3  divisions  of  combatant  troops,  plus  the  necessary  S.  O.  S.  troop?, 
and  we  will  form  three  new  divisions  at  home.    We  have  already,  in 
entering  upon  the  program,  organized  15  new  divisions,  and  the 
scheme  is  worked  out  so  as  to  arrive  by  June  30  to  our  estimate  of 
80  divisions.    Our  estimate  of  80  divisions  provides  for  5  divisions 
in  October,  4  in  November;  4  divisions  in  December,  4  divisions  in 
Januaiy,  4  in  February,  and  then,  during  the  months  between  that 
and  June  30,  there  is  to  be  an  average  of  5  divisions  per  month.     Wo 
will  organize  so  as  to  arrive  at  that  point  with  98  divisions  by  June 
30.  1919. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  that  I  quite  understand  your  state- 
ment that  you  have  already  in  existence  some  15  divisions  in  enter-| 
ing  upon  the  new  program.    Do  you  mean  by  the  new  progranci  th 
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new  program  of  54  divisions,  or  a  new  pr<9|feTam  over  what  you  had 
prior  to  the  presentation  of  jour  estimated  g6nie  months  ago  1 

Gen.  Mabch.  That  is  the  idea. 

The  Chaibman.  Am  I  correct  in  assuming  .that  your  present 
strength  is  approximately  54  divisions? 

Gen.  Mabch.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Is  that  in  France  or  all  told? 

Gen.  Mabck.  All  told.  '.*"•••. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  be  able  to  call  men  rapidly  enougti  un- 
der the  draft  to  comply  with  that  program  ?  '  .*  ;   . 

Gen.  Mabch.  Yes,  sir;  we  will.  •  *.. 

The  Chairman.  Or  will  that  be  hindering  factor  in  any  degree? 

(Jen.  March.  It  will  not  be. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  this  contemplates  wliat  period  of  training 
for  those  troops  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  over-seas  demands? 

Gen.  March.  That  is  an  important  question.  The  amount  of  train- 
ing necessary  at  home  before  w»  send  a  division  over  there  is  the 
nmhiplier  that  determines  the  number  of  divisions  that  we  must 
keep  at  home  as  the  reservoir.  For  instance,  if  I  am  called  upon  to 
•jpnd  6  divisions  abroad  per  month,  and  the  reservoii  is  18  divisions, 
that  means  that  those  troops  will  have  three  months  of  training  at 
home  before  going  abroad.  If  I  am  able  to  send  only  five  divisions 
abroad  per  month,  the  amount  of  training  at  home  increases,  and  if 
I  send  four  divisions  abroad  per  month,  the  amount  of  training  at 
home  increases  still  further.  For  instance,  we  have  at  home,  or  will 
have  at  home,  a  large  reservoir  of  men  containing  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  1,500,000  men.  It  will  run  down  at  times  to,  perhaps, 
l.:i.>0,000  men.  Now,  here  is  a  reservoir  of  1,500,000  men  which  can 
\je  drawn  upon  to  fill  the  demand  in  France,  and  as  we  send  300,000 
men  to  France,  Gen.  Crowder  gets  300,000  more  men  in  camp.  Be- 
fore we  send  the  300,0C0  men  abroad,  of  course,  they  must  pass 
through  this  reservoir.  If  we  have  1,500,000  men  in  the  reservoir, 
and  we  send  300.000  men  abroad  per  n.onth,  each  one  of  those  men 
jroing  abroad  will  have  had  five  months'  training  in  America. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  assuming,  of  course,  that  you  start  out 
with  a  rejfervoir  of  1,500,000  men. 

(ten.  March.  Yes,  sir;  which  we  have  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  you  have  now,  or  a  little  better  than 
that  i 

Gen.  March.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  the  idea  of  the  Staff  that  they  can  by  three 
months'  training  fit  these  troops  for  service  abroad? 

Gen.  March.  No,  sir.  What  we  propose  to  do  in  the  United  States 
is  to  grive  them  the  maximum  amount  of  preliminary  instruction  that 
••an  be  obtained.  Then,  when  they  are  sent  to  France,  they  are  put 
'n  training  camps  for  the  final  polishing  for  actual  trench  warfore. 
They  are  given  training  over  there  in  trench  warfare  for  a  period 
of  from  six  weeks  to  two  months.  They  have  trenches  constructed  on 
the  ground  that  are  exact  duplicates  of  the  trenches  that  they  will 
*ircnp\  in  actual  warfare,  and  in  that  training  the  men  in  the  trenches 
^\]\  have  before  them  duplicates  of  the  German  trenches  that  they 
vil]  try  to  take. 

The  Chairman.  The  number  of  troops  abroad,  therefore,  does  not 
represent  at  any  given  time  the  real  combatant  strength  ? 
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•  •      • 

Gen.  March.  No,  sir*.  •;.'*• 

The  Chairman.  B4f  a  certain  proportion  of  it  is  in  process  of 
training?  •••.'-./ 

Gen.  MARCH^-i?es5  sir.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reports  we  get 
from  over  there. Jjiflicate  that  the  amount  of  time  Gen.  Pershing  is 
putting  in  on  them  for  training  is  getting  to  be  less  and  less.  The 
trainin^'Xs.n^W  becoming  so  systi?matizea  that  they  have  cut  down 
the  time-^>cessary  to  give  them  the  training  required  over  there. 

]yir/'EioAN.  As  I  understand  it,  they  have  five  months'  training 
o-Yelp'here;  will  they  have  the  same  amount  of  training  on  the  other 

'••:  <jen.  March.  They  are  put  through  the  schools.  They  have  a 
regular  standard  for  the  men,  and  I  might  say,  incidentally,  that  we 
are  still  sending  a  number  of  brigades  through  the  British  training 
camps.  All  the  armies  over  there  have  the  same  system  of  training 
camps  in  the  rear  where  the  men  are  put  through  the  sam6  training. 
Great  Britain  has  helped  us  by  taldng  over  a  certain  number  of  our 
men.  They  pass  through  their  camps  in  about  six  weekfe  or  two 
months  and  then  they  go  back  to  Gen.  Pershing,  who  handles  them 
as  he  pleases. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  present  time  there  are  certain  nnmbers  of 
our  troops  under  French  and  English  command  ? 

Gen.  March:  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  organized,  also,  or  there  is  in 
process  of  organization,  an  American  Army  under  command  of 
American  officers  exclusively? 

Gen.  March.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  contemplated  that  from  now  on  there  shall 
be  a  unit  of  all  American  troops  under  American  command  as  a 
distinct  American  Army,  or  will  the  existing  condition  continue  for 
any  length  of  time? 

Gen.  March.  It  will  not.  The  policy  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  to  organize  at  the  earliest  possible  period  a  straight,  bona 
fide  American  Army.  Of  course,  we  will  always  have  reserves  which 
will  be  subject  to  Gen.  Foch's  orders  for  use  on  the  entire  line,  but 
we  contemplate  having  an  American  Army  just  as  they  have  a  French 
Army  and  English  Army. 

The  Chairman.  That  statement  as  to  reserves  applies  at  present 
to  all  the  armies  abroad? 

Gen.  March.  Yes,  sir ;  to  all  of  them: 

The  Chairman.  All  of  the  reserves  are  subject  to  the  use  and  direc- 
tion of  the  commander  in  chief,  Gen.  Foch. 

Gen.  March.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  expect,  then,  to  that. extent  that  these  troops 
will  go  to  make  up  an  American  Army  ? 

Gen.  March.  Yes,  sir;  a  straight  American  Army. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  at  what  period  of  time  is  it  contemplated 
that  you  will  reach  your  maximum  strength  abroad?  This  is  a 
progressive  program,  of  course. 

Gen.  March.  Yes,  sir.  Under  this  program  the  maximum,  of 
course,  is  reached  on  June  30,  1919. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  subject,  however,  to  such  conditions  as 
mav  arise,  and  if  the  time  can  be  shortened  it  will  be. 
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Gen.  March.  If  we  have  to  keep  up  the  fighting  steadily,  but  if  the 
result  of  the  fighting  is  as  successful  as  now,  or  if  the  result  of  the 
fighting  forces  peace  before  that  time,  there  will  be  no  more  accre- 
tions at  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  that  if  it  were  possible  to  both  train  and 
transport  the  troops  so  as  to  get  our  maximum  number  of  troops 
abroad  at  an  earlier  time  than  June  30,  it  would  be  done? 

Gen.  March.  Yes,  sir.  Each  time  we  go  before  Congress  with 
estimates,  because  we  must  have  an  estimate  of  the  expense,  we  ex- 
plain that  we  are  limited  by  nothing  but  the  possibility  of  getting 
the  men  over  there,  and  those  estimates,  as  submitted,  have  become 
obsolete  i^lmost  at  once,  because  we  have  been  getting  the  ships. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  factor,  however,  besides  merely  that 
of  shipping? 

(len.  March.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  the  factor  of  training. 

(len,  March.  Yes,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  are  proposing  to  train  from  the  beginning 
approximately  1,600,000  additional  soldiers. 

Gen.  March.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  now  about  3,201,000  soldiers  in  the 
*^rvice,  and  your  estimate  contemplates  a  total  strength  of  4,850,000. 
That  would  indicate  that  about  1,600,000  men  have  got  to  be  trained 
from  the  raw. 

Gen.  March.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  will  necessarily  be  a  determining  factor 
in  the  rapidity  with  which  you  can  put  them  over  there? 

Gen.  March.  Approximately  so;  but  we  have  no  hard  and  fast 
rule  about  the  amount  of  trainmg  they  are  to  get.  We  will  not  send 
over  anybody  unless  he  has  had  at  least  two  months'  training  at 
home. 

The  Chairman.  Assuming  that  you  could  get  the  equipment  and 
tonnage,  you  could  put  the  entire  number,  or  a  much  greater  number 
over  there  at  once,  and  could  hasten  the  training  of  the  entire  number 
by  some  months? 

Gen.  AIarch.  We  could  do  that ;  but  that  would  involve  a  program 
that  would  be  almost  doubled  in  expense.  That  brings  up  a  point 
that  would  be  interesting  to  you  in  making  appropriations.  We 
have  now  organized  a  scheme  by  which  the  extension  of  the  present 
cantonment  system  is  brought  practically  to  an  end.  When  we  call 
in  divisions  under  this  reservoir  scheme,  or  when  we  organize  the 
men  into  divisions,  instead  of  having  to  build  new  cantonments  for 
them  all  over  the  country,  at  an  average  expense  of  from  eight  to 
twelve  million  dollars  apiece,  as  troops  go  out  from  the  old  canton- 
ments new  troops  come  in.  The  only  thing  we  have  had  to  do,  so 
far  as  we  have  gpne  under  this  scheme,  has  been  to  increase  the  facili- 
ties of  the  existing  camps  and  cantonments  and  extend  them  for  the 
special  services,  like  the  Field  Artillery,  that  must  have  ranges  for 
sliooting.  We  organized  one  in  Kentucky  and  one  at  Fayetteville, 
for  instance.  We  have  had  some  slight  increases  in  that  respect,  but 
the  original  cantonments  will  suit  this  program  with  the  extensions 
that  we  have  given  them. 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  now  facilities  for  housing  and  training 
how  many  men  in  America? 

Gen.  March.  We  have  the  facilities  in  America,  with  those  now 
under  construction,  for  this  identical  program. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  can  you  take  care  of  at  one  time 
in  America  in  the  way  of  housing? 

Gen.  March.  We  can  take  care  of,  in  America,  the  reservoir  that 
we  contemplate. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  have  now  the  capacity  in 
America  for  1,708,000  troops.  Does  that  represent  your  maximum 
capacity  in  America? 

Gen.  March.  That  represents  the  present  capacity  in  America,  and 
it  will  not  be  varied  from  much  during  the  entire  year. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  it  would  be  simply  a  case  of  replacements 
or  feeding  into  and  feeding  out  of  your  reservoir  of  1,708,000  troops? 

Gen.  March.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore  you  do  not  contemplate  any  enlarge- 
ment of  the  number  of  cantonments  ? 

Gen.  March.  No,  sir;  we  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  does  the  program  of  material  to 
be  furnished  by  France  and  England  represent  of  the  total  equipment 
that  we  must  supply  for  this  enlarged  program? 

Gen.  March.  When  you  go  into  the  question  of  the  appropriations 
asked  for  ordnance  I  suppcse  you  will  have  the  Chief  of  Ordnance 
up  here,  or  some  of  his  representatives,  and  that  they  will  be  able  to 
give  you  the  exact  figures;  but  the  situation,  in  broad  lines,  is  this: 
The  French  Government  has  guaranteed  to  us — and  so  far  has  done 
it — to  equip  with  75-millimeter  field  guns  and  155-millimeter  howit- 
zers the  divisional  artillery  that  we  land,  as  fast  as  we  land  it,  and 
they  have  never  failed.  Our  troops  are  trained  over  here  with  those 
guns.  All  of  the  training  camps  in  America  have  been  supplied  with 
French  field  guns  or  with  our  own  18  pounders,  which  use  the  same 
caliber  ammimition,  so  that  when  they  get  over  there  the  officers  and 
men  have  had  instructions  in  the  use  of  the  French  guns.  But  they 
do  not  take  them  with  them ;  we  leave  this  limited  number  here  for 
training  purposes.  When  they  land,  France  has  so  far  been  able  to 
equip  our  troops  with  divisional  artillery,  and  they  propose  to  do 
that  until  our  own  progi-am  comes  through.  That  program  is  based 
upon  certain  replacements  of  steel,  which  they  do  not  have  in  suffi- 
cient quantities,  but  they  have  the  big  plants  in  which  to  construct 
those  guns,  and  they  can  turn  them  out  at  an  extraordinarilv  rapid 
rate.  The  French  recuperator  is  their  own  design  and  they  have  the 
stuff  with  which  to  produce  it  and  the  necessary  experts.  So  they 
have  been  able  to  keep  up  their  own  losses  in  guns — ^that  is.  guns  that 
wear  out.  because  none  of  their  guns  have  been  captured  recently — 
and  still  have  enough  to  keep  up  our  program  until  we  come  through. 
Shipments  of  our  own  stuff  have  already  begun,  and  they  will  con- 
tinue to  come  through  rapidly.  You  will  get  satisfactory  figures 
from  the  Ordnance  people. 

The  Chairman.  You  expect  to  get  most  of  the  heavier  artillery 

from  England? 

Gen.  March.  We  expect  to  get  the  8  and  9.2  inch  howitzers  from 
England  until  our  own  stuff  comes  throujrh.  You  will  get  definite 
and  more  satisfactory  figures  than  we  anticipated  some  months  ago. 
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The  Chairman.  Apparently  this  prcffram,  if  it  is  carried  out,  con- 
templates the  expenditure  of  practically  all  the  estimates  that  may 
prove  necessary  in  this  fiscal  year  ? 

Cien  March.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Will  that  be  true  of  ordnance  as  well  as  of  all 
other  character  of  materiel? 

Gen.  March.  It  will  not.  The  department  is  embarking,  in  order 
to  get  big  guns  constructed  and  delivered  here,  on  a  gun  foundry,  if 
vou  want  to  call  it  that,  project  at  Neville  Island,  outside  of  Pitts- 
burgh, which  it  is  contemplated  will  furnish  the  heavier  ^ns  for 
both  the  Army  and  the  Navy  of  America.  That  plant  is  bemg  con- 
structed on  very  large  lines  and  extensive  plans. 

The  Chairman.  That  program  was  presented,  as  I  recall,  before 
the  fortifications  subcommittee  of  this  committee,  and  appropriations 
were  given  for  it  either  in  cash  or  in  contract  authorizations? 

Gen.  March.  I  think  you  will  find  they  underestimated  the  cost 
of  that  very  largely. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  a  part  of  the  estimates  now  contemplate 
moneys  for  that? 

Gen.  March,  yes;  for  permanent  improvements  in  the  ordnance 
foundries  and  depots  all  over  the  United  States  of  every  sort.  My 
recollection  is  that  the  original  estimate  for  Neville  Island  was  some- 
thimr  like  $40,000,000,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  now  well  over  $120,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  you,  it  is  contemplated,  then, 
that  there  will  be  an  expenditure  approximately  equal  to  the  appro- 
priations asked  for  during  the  fiscal  year? 

Gen.  March.  That  is  right;  either  direct  expenditure  in  cash  or 
obligations  that  will  draw  upon  this  cash  during  this  year.  Each 
one  of  these  appropriations,  as  you  will  find  when  you  go  into  the 
details,  has  a  safety  factor.  The  Ordnance  openly  asks  for  $500,- 
000,000  for  emergencies,  so  as  not  to  be  forced  to  come  back  and  ask 
for  a  deficiency  appropriation  a  few  months  later.  Those  figures 
have  been  quite  closely  calculated,  because  our  first  rough  estimate, 
when  we  tried  to  see  what  this  program  meant  if  we  went  into  it, 
indicated  that  we  would  have  to  ask  for  $8,500,000,000,  but  when  it 
was  more  closely  figured  we  cut  it  down  to  the  amount  you  have  here. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  that  was  the  aircraft  production.  They  found 
that  instead  of  asking  for  a  deficiency  they  really  had  money  remain- 
ing from  the  original  estimate  which  would  be  enough  to  carry  them 
through.     So  they  are  not  asking  for  a  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Reverting  to  the  questions  and  answers  relative 
to  the  soldiers  that  are  to  be  obtained  through  the  new  draft,  are  you 
in  a  position  to  tell  us  out  of  just  what  probable  age  groups  this 
force  can  be  supplied.  If  I  recall  accurately  what  you  jnst  a  few 
minutes  ago  te^stified  to,  practically  all  of  the  additions  to  the  Army 
are  ffoinir  to  come  through  the  new  draft — in  other  words,  from  men 
nnder  21  or  over  30  ? 

Oen.  March.  And  men  who  become  21,  who  have  not  been  called 
before. 
The  Chairman.  How  many  men  will  be  enrolled  under  this  draft? 
Gen.  March.  Gen.  Crowder  can  tell  you  that,  but  I  believe  between 
13,000,000  and  14,000,000. 
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Gen.  Crowder.  It  will  fall  a  little  below  13,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  will  need  to  get  out  of  that  number 
about  1,700,000? 

Gen.  Crowder.  Two  million,  three  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
we  propose  to  get  into  class  1,  actual  fighting  men. 

Gen.  March.  He  will  have  2,380,000  men— 2,300,000  in  round  fig- 
ures— who  will  be  available  for  us  to  call  upon  for  this  program. 
That  is  the  fact  of  the  case.    Is  that  what  you  are  after? 

The  Chairman.  General,  can  you  tell  us  approximately  how  mam- 
men  it  is  contemplated  will  have  to  be  called  to  the  colors  in  order  to 
maintain  this  program  of  98  divisions  ? 

Gen.  March.  Yes.  The  number  that  must  be  called  to  the  colors 
in  order  to  go  through  with  this  program  is  2,750,000  for  this  fiscal 
year. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  estimate  as  to  the  proportion  of  those 
men  that  can  be  obtained  by  taking  men  between 'the  ages  of  19  and 
36,  inclusive? 

Gen.  March.  I  will  get  Gen.  Crowder  to  answer  that,  if  he  will. 

Gen.  Crowder.  About  50  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  is  contemplated  that  to  the  extent  of 
1,350,000,  you  will  have  to  go  to  ages  above  36  and  below  19? 

Gen.  Crowder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  General,  the  Army  has  been  furnished  in  cash 
from  the  Army  act  for  this  fiscal  year  and  in  the  fortification  act  for 
this  fiscal  year  with  $13,041,000,000,  and  with  contract  authorisations 
of  $4,481,000,000,  making  a  total  of  $17,522,000,000.  You  are  now 
submitting  estimates  of  $7,347,000,000,  which  added  to  the  other 
figure  would  make  a  grand  total  of  $24,869,000,000,  of  which  $500,- 
000,000  can  be  subtracted  as  representing  an  estimate  from  the  Ord- 
nance Department  to  take  care  of  contract  authorizations  heFetof  ore 
made,  which  would  leave  a  finUl  total  of  $24,369,000,000? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  that  we  can  expend  in  this 
country  and  in  France  and  in  England  within  the  coming  fiscal  year 
that  amount  of  money  ? 

Gen.  March.  In  cash  and  in  obligations,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  let  us  exclude  obligations  of  $4,000,000,000. 
That  would  leave  $20,000,000,000.  Now,  that  is  altogether  aside 
from  the  shipping  program,  which  contemplates  an  expenditure  of 
considerably  over  $1,000,000,000,  and  is  exclusive  of  all  other  govern- 
mental activities  and  does  not  include  the  Navy,  etc.,  or,  to  put  it 
in  another  way,  assuming  this  amount  that  is  asked  should  be  al- 
lowed, our  sum  total  of  appropriations  and  estimates  for  the  fiscal 
year  1919  would  be  over  $36,000,000,000  and  would  be  considerablv 
over  '$30,000,000,000  in  the  way  of  cash. 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Has  any  thought  been  given  to  whether  thai 
amount  of  money  can  be  expended  within  that  time? 

Gen.  March.  Yes,  indeed.  That  is  a  matter  that  we  had  gone 
over  with  the  greatest  care  for  months  before  we  ever  thought  of 
coming  to  Congress  for  the  money  to  go  through  with  this  big  pro- 
gram.   We  realize  the  seriousness  of  it.    That  phase  of  it  was  dis- 
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cussed  with  our  allies  and  is  recognized  everywhere  as  what  might 
be  called  a  maximum  effort  for  a  definite  maximum  performance, 
otherwise  we  would  not  have  had  the  audacity  to  come  in  here  and 
isk  for  such  staggering  sums. 

The  Chairman.  A  considerable  part  of  the  $17,500,000,000  which 
has  alxeady  been  appropriated  will  be  expended  in  France  and  in 
England  S 

(ren.  March.  A  great  deal  of  it;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  presumably  an  even  greater  proportion  of 
the  $7«2OO/)0O,000  now  being  asked  will  be  spent  there.  Are  you 
able  to  give  to  the  committee  any  approximate  figures  as  to  the  siuns 
that  will: be  expended,  exclusive  of  pay  and  subsistence,  food,  and 
that  sort  }Of  thing  abroad  ? 

Gen.  March.  In  France? 

The  Chairman.  In  France  and  in  England. 

Gen.  March.  Yes.  That  brings  up  a  very  interesting  thing.  We 
asked  ourselves,  of  course,  the  same  question,  and  after  some  cabling 
and  correspondence  with  Pershing  backward  and  forward,  fiiidmg 
we  could  not  get  even  an  approximation  of  what  was  conteJupUited 
in  th»  way  of  these  expenditures,  we  sent  Mr.  Stettinius  over  inere 
with  a  corps  of  iLssistants  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  and  giving 
to  the  War  Department,  for  the  information  of  the  proper  connuit- 
tees  of  Congress  and  for  our  own  information,  as  near  an  ajjproxi- 
mation  as  he  could  arrive  at  in  answer  to  this  very  problem.  We 
foond  the  necessities  in  the  early  part  of  the  game  had  led  the  Ameri- 
can Expeditionary  Force  to  enter  into  contracts  in  England  that  we 
did  not  know  about.  The  British  ambassador  would  present  Ihem 
and  thea  an  adjustment  would  come  along,  and  the  whole  thing  was 
Easily  headed  up  by  Pershing,  as  you  know  from  being  over  there, 
into  what  is  called  his  purchasing  board,  of  which  Col.  Charles  G. 
Dawes,  who  is  a  very  alert  and  active  man,  is  at  the  head.  I  ihink 
we  will  be  able  to  answer  that,  but  not  now,  because  no  human  being 
ran  answer  that  now.  Mr.  Stettinius  is  at  work,  and  we  get  constant 
cnbles  from  him  rei)orting  progress  as  far  as  he  has  gore,  and  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  give  a  verj^  definite  statement  of  that  very  thing, 
heoiuse,  of  course,  it  is  very  important. 

The  Charman.  It  is  important  in  connection  with  this  bill,  having 
in  mind,  the  sums  that  should  be  appropriated.  It  is  of  no  value  to 
the  credit  of  the  allied  nations,  but  is  a  distinct  hurt  to  them,  that 
tppropriations  should  be  made  in  excess  of  expenditures. 

Gen.  March.  Yes ;  that  is  all  true.    ' 

The  C^UiRMAN.  Because  the  popular  mind  thinks  in  terms  of 
ippropriajtion  rather  than  in  terms  of  expenditure,  and  these  large 
Boms  serve  to  weaken  the  credit  of  nations,  necessarily. 

Gen.  March.  It  does.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  best  propa- 
ganda in  the  world,  Mr.  Sherley,  for  Germany,  because  they  can 
not  keep  their  people  from  knowing  that  the  United  States  is  put- 
ting these  billions  of  dollars  into  this  war.  It  is  a  concrete,  tangible 
thing,  and  is  very  important  from  that  standpoint.  They  know 
thev  are  becoming  impoverished.  They  know  they  are  getting  clown 
to  Bedrock,  and  here  is  this  Nation  throwing  its  whole  strength  into 
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it,  which  is  a  very  fine  thing.  To  pursue  the  first  part  of  your  ques- 
tion, you  know  that  we  are  buying  in  Spain,  we  are  buying  in  Italy, 
and  we  are  buying  in  Switzerland,  as  well  as  in  England  and  France. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  was  speaking  of  the  major  purchases. 

Gen.  March.  And,  of  course,  all  that  has  g(5t  to  be  gone  into  and 
definite  figures  arrived  at  so  we  will  be  able  to  answer  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  made,  even  in  the  absence  of  con- 
crete information,  such  a  study  as  makas  you  believe  that,  having  in 
mind  these  increased  purchases  abroad,  there  will  be  capacity  to 
produce  to  the  extent  that  these  sums  represent  ? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  General,  have  any  computations  ever  been  made 
looking  to  see  what  it  was  costing  us  to  put  into  the  field  and  main- 
tain a  soldier  as  against  other  countries,  and  is  the  impression  which 
seems  to  be  general  in  the  lay  mind  that  the  American  soldier  is 
being  given  an  equipment  and  maintenance  way  beyond  that  of  any 
other  soldier  on  earth  warranted?  In  other  words,  there  seems  to 
be  a  feeling  that  in  the  preparation  of  estimates  as  to  the  needs  of 
the  Army  they  are  presented  in  the  maximum  degree,  and  while 
nobodjr  feels  disposed  to  deny  to  the  Army  anything  that  it  need- 
for  efficiency,  that  there  is  not  that  care  in  the  elimination  of  things 
that  are  not  essential  that  there  might  be.  In  view  of  these  tre- 
mendous figures,  this  becomes  a  very  important  matter. 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  figures  now  available  showing  what 
it  is  costing  us  to  put  into  the  field  an  individual  soldier? 

Gen.  March.  Nothing  except  the  reports.  For  instance,  you  appro- 
priated $14,000,000,000  for  an  army  of  3,000,000  men,  and  our  only  way 
of  determining  what  the  individual  soldier  is  costing  would  be  to 
divide  that  $14,000,000,000,  regardless  of  the  overhead,  bv  the 
3,000,000  men.  '  "^ 

The  Chairman.  Biit  there  has  been  no  compilation  made  undertak- 
ing to  throw  together  the  various  factors,  aside  from  the  overhead  i 

Ger.  March.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  always  kept  those  figures  for  pay, 
food,  and  clothing,  and  you  can  get  that  in  a  block  always.  The  other 
things  vary  all  the  time.  For  instance,  we  have  established  a  reclama- 
tion service  in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  and  we  think  that  we  are 
saving  $600,000,000  a  year  by  means  of  that  service;  that  is,  by  using 
over  again  hats,  caps,  shoes,  etc.  Wherever  we  see  that  we  can  defi- 
nitely improve  conditoins,  we  are  doing  it. 

The  Chairman.  For  an  army  of  4.850.000  men  you  will  have  how 
many  officers?  You  say  you  have  187,615  officers  for  an  army  of 
3,201,000  men  now. 

Gen.  March.  Yes,  sir.  It  will  be  increased,  of  course,  three-fifths 
for  what  we  have  gained.  When  the  pay  department  comes  in  they 
will  give  the  exact  number  of  officers  for  whom  they  ask  appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  Cannox.  You  have  about  187,000  officers  now,  as  I  understand 
it,  for  your  present  force? 

Gen.  March.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cannon.  And,  of  course,  if  you  double<l  that  army,  you  would 
have  to  have  as  many  more,  or  approximately  as  many  more? 

Gen.  March.  Tes,  sir;  approximately. 
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Mr.  C'ANNON.  You  have  taken  in  as  officers,  through  training 
j^'hools  and  otherwise,  a  great  many  men  from  civil  life.  Do  you 
Miiticipate  that  you  will  keep  that  up  as  the  men  come  into  the  service 
l»y  the  draft,  or  is  there  a  tendency  to  take  them  from  the  Regular 
Aiiiiv  corps  or  by  the  promotion  of  sergeants,  corporals,  etc.?  Will 
you  have  the  same  number,  approximately,  from  civil  life  that  you 
imve  had  up  to  this  time? 

(len.  !March.  The  policy  of  the  War  Department  about  that  is  that 
we  intend  to  take  from  the  men  who  are  actually  drafted  or  inducted 
into  the  service  the  entire  officer  material  if  we  can  get  it.  We  will 
rH»t  make  any  appointments  direct  from  civil  life  if  we  can  avoid  it. 
The  Regular  Army  has  absolutely  disappeared,  and  we  had  but  a 
little  handful  of  officers.  We  have  182,000  officers  who  have  had  no 
military  experience  except  what  they  are  getting  now. 
Mr.  GiLLETT.  Do  you  mean  that  you  will  get  them  from  abroad? 
(ten.  March.  We  have  abolished  the  National  Army. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  The  United  States  Army 

(ren.  March  (interposing).  The  United  States  Army  had  just  a 
little  handful  of  officers,  and  West  Point  has  furnished  about  100. 
officers  a  year.    The  great  mass  of  those  men  are  coming  in  from 
civil  life,  but  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  evolve  a  system  by  which 
thev  will  be  trained. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  undei*stand  your  answer  to  Mr.  Cannon's 
<Hiestion  it  is,  speaking  by  and  large,  the  policy  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  make  officers  out  of  the  men  who  are  drafted  into  the  service, 
i\nd  not  to  take  men  from  civil  life  and  bring  them  into  the  service 
a<  officers? 
Gen.  March.  That  is  substantially  right. 

Mr.  GiiXETT.  Are  you  going  to  use  the  men  from  the  other  side 
^^  ho  have  had  training  in  the  United  States  Army  as  corporals,  ser- 
ir^ants,  etc.,  and  make  them  officers  in  this  new  Army,  they  having 
I J  ad  greater  experience? 

Gen.  March.  We  will  not  make  any  officers  on  this  side  of  men  who 
r.ave  not  gone  through  the  training  schools  and  who  are  not  reported 
c-  qualified  to  be  officers.  We  will  have  to  have  40,000  Infantry  offi- 
'♦-rs.  for  example.  We  have  organized  officers'  training  camps,  to 
^.  hich  there  will  be  sent,  say,  60,000  men  who  have  been  taken  from 
:  11  of  the  camps.  Each  one  of  the  organization  commanders  is  called 
upon  to  recommend  for  the  officers'  training  schools  a  certain  per- 
'-^ntage  of  his  command.  He  picks  out  the  intelligent  men  for  the 
'»fficer  material  and  sends  them  to  the  training  camps.  Out  of  these 
training  camps  we  graduate  something  like  75  per  cent,  or  at  least 
7')  per  cent,  of  the  men  who  are  sent  into  them.  Those  men  are  com- 
:  .issioned  as  second  lieutenants.  Then  we  have  a  scheme  of  promo- 
':«»n  by  selection.  Going  abroad,  Gen.  Pershing  also  has  training 
-  hools  for  such  men  as  have  developed  officer  qualifications  over 
'i.ere,  and  in  addition  to  that  he  has  been  given  authority  to  recom- 
r.>^Tid  for  commissions  men  in  the  ranks  who  have  shown  qualities 
•  f  leadership  or  exhibited  distinguished  gallantry  in  action. 

Mr.  Gnj-ETT.  Will  the  officers  for  this  new  draft  corps  be  taken 

from  men  under  the  new  draft,  and  not  taken  from  the  Army  over 

*:.»^re? 

<  ?en.  March.  No,  sir.     In  oreranizing  these  new  divisions  we  will 

ill  upon  Gen.  Pershing  to  send  back  to  us  from  his  forces  a  number 
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of  lieutenant  colonels  who  have  commanded  troops  in  action.  We 
will  promote  them  up  to  the  rank  of  colonel  and  put  them  in  charge 
of  regiments  of  these  divisions.  We  will  do  the  same  way  in  the  case 
of  majors.     The  training  of  these  men  will  be  by  experienced  officers, 

Mr.  Byrnes  As  to  the  men  between  the  ages  of  36  and  45,  the 
understanding  is  that  they  will  not  now  be  called,  and  if  the  men 
enter  the  officers'  training  camps  for  training  as  officere,  then  the 
officei"s  for  this  new  army  will  necessarily  be  selected  from  the  men 
from  19  to  21  years  of  age  and  from  31  to  36  years  of  age  who  are 
now  called  upon  and  who  will  enter  the  officers'  training  camps  and 
be  commissioned.  The  older  men,  from  36  to  45  years,  will  have  no 
opportunity  to  secure  commissions  in  the  Army. 

(ien.  March.  That  would  be  so  if  we  called  them  out  together, 
but  under  this  scheme  the  divisions  going  abroad  are  officered,  and 
as  they  go  abroad  new  divisions  come  in ;  and  by  the  time  those  men 
are  called  in  there  will  probably  be  here  35  or  40  divisions  to  be 
officered,  and,  unquestionably,  those  men  would  have  their  chance. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Now,  with  reference  to  your  statement  that  the  men 
will  have  at  least  two  months'  training  on  this  side 

(Jen.  March  (interposing).  We  hope  to  give  them  four. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  With  reference  to  that  statement,  I  happened  to  be 
at  Camp  Wadswoi-th  two  weeks  ago  and  saw  a  regiment  of  pioneer 
infantry  leaving  for  the  port  of  embarkation.  An  officer  stated  to 
me  that  the  companies  had  been  filled  up  three  days  before,  and  that 
hardly  a  man  in  them  knew  how  to  carry  a  gun ;  that  they  had  had 
absolutely  no  training  under  them,  and  that  they  were  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  just  a  mob  of  men. 

Gen.  March.  That  is  something  that  may  be  entirely  misleading 
to  a  man  on  the  outside.  No  man  who  is  brought  in  from  the  draft 
is  sent  to  an  organization  at  all,  but  he  goes  to  a  replacement  camp 
for  preliminary  training.  When  an  organization  is  scheduled  for 
service  abroad  and  reaches  the  port  of  embarkation,  every  man  1^=? 
inspected  physically.  Every  man  who  is  found  to  have  a  venereal 
disease  is  sent  back,  and  then  the  organization  reports  that  they  are 
short  so  many  men.  We  will  say  they  report  that  they  are  'short 
822  men,  and  then  I  order  up  that  number  of  men  to  that  division 
from  our  replacement  and  training  camps.  We  have  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  of  those  men  undergoing  training  all  the  time 

Mr.  Byrnes  (interposing).  In  this  particular  case  I  know  that 
about  two  weeks  prior  to  the  time  I  visited  the  camp  these  companies 
had  men  placed  in  them  who  had  been  drafted  two  weeks  before 
that,  or  only  two  weeks  before-  they  were  placed  in  tho^  companies. 

Gen.  March.  Wliat  is  the  number  of  the  organization? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  Fifty-fifth  Pioneer  Infantry.  The  reason  I 
know  that  is  because  on  the  day  I  went  there  I  traveled  on  the  train 
with  quite  a  number  of  parents  from  my  own  congressional  di^^trict 
who  were  on  the  way  there  to  say  good-bye  to  their  boys.  Tho=e 
boys  had  left  home  just  three  weeks  before  that  time.  When  I 
spoke  to  the  officers  about  them,  I  asked  whether  thev  were  not 
going  to  give  them  some  training  abroad,  and  they  saiH  they  pre- 
sumed so,  because  they  had  had  no  training  here.  An  officer  ^aiil 
that  in  the  10  days  that  they  had  been  in  his  company  it  was  evident 
that  they  did  not  know  how  to  carry  a  gim  and  that  they  were 
al>solutely  untrained.    The  officers  stated  that  they  were  satisfied  that 
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they  would  not  be  put  into  action  until  they  had  been  given  some 
training. 

(ien.  March.  We  have  had  this  kind  of  thing  reported  to  us  be- 
fore, and  in  each  case  we  have  put  an  inspector  on  it  to  find  out  the 
facts  and  tell  them  to  the  person  who  made  the  report.  In  an 
i>rgnnization  like  that  of  railway  engineers,  for  instance,  they  do  not 
iiet  any  training  at  all,  becatise  they  are  presumed  to  be  trained  men. 

Mr*  Bybnes.  I  was  satisfied  that  they  intended  to  use  this  pioneer 
Infantry  or  they  would  not  send  that  regiment  abroad. 

(ien.  March.  The  pioneer  Infantry  organization  is  a  thing  that 
was  developed  in  France,  and  we  have  never  had  it  in  our  service 
lH»fore,  It  is  an  organization  that  furnishes  Engineers  for  digging 
trt*nches  for  the  corps  troops,  but  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  front-line 
Engineers  at  all.  The  pioneer  Infantry  is  a  sort  of  compromise 
I  between  Infantry  and  Engineers. 

Mr.  Bybnes.  I  presume  that  is  the  explanation.  I  saw  at  least  50 
men  who  were  there  to  say  good-bye  to  their  boys,  who  had  been 
sent  there  not  over  two  weeTks  before. 

EXPENSES   FOR  RFXH8TRATI0N   OF  PERSONS  FOR    MILrrARY   SERVICE. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  CHAiRBfAN.  General,  you  have  submitted  an  estimate  "  For  all 
expenses  necessary  in  the  registration  of  persons  available  for  mili- 
tary service  and  m  the  selection  of  certam  such  persons  and  their 
draft  into  the  military  service,  $23,617,302,"  and  you  obtained  from 
the  Army  appropriation  act  the  sum  of  $15,762,000.  In  addition 
to  the  sum  that  you  received  out  of  the  new  Army  bill,  you  had,  from 
t  i  me  to  time,  other  sums  of  money.  You  had,  I  believe,  approximately 
SI 0.134,903  prior  to  the  recent  Army  act;  then  you  had  some  allot- 
ments from  the  President,  amounting  to  about  $4,000,000  ? 

Gen.  Cbowder.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  balances  now  ? 

(Jen.  Crowder.  My  initial  appropriation  was  in  the  act  of  June 
::>.  1917,  10  days  after  the  first  registration,  $2,658,213.  I  have  an 
unexpended  balance  of  $77,371.44.  The  next  appropriation  was 
nade  by  the  act  of  October  6,  1917,  $4,000,000,  followed  on  March 
J"*.  1918,  by  $8,476,490.  Of  those  two  appropriations  I  have  an 
'.nexpended  balance  of  $366,996.26.  I  received  from  the  national 
-  'iinty  and  defense  fund  $4,000,000,  and  of  that  sum  I  have  an 
Micxpended  balance  of  $1,232,800.  The  current  appropriation  act 
jtve  me  an  appropriation  of  $16,762,000,  and  I  had  on  September 
1  an   unexpended  balance  of  $12,695,685.99. 

The  Chairmax.  To  what  extcint,  if  at  all,  has  any  of  these  previous 
ippropriations  lapsed? 

Gen.  Crowded  None  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  are  they  available? 

•   Gen.  Crowder.  Three  fiscal  years  after  the  fiscal  year  for  which 

•'.e  appropriation  was  made.    1  never  can  be  certain  that  the  entire 

amount  i«  not  obligated^  because  I  can  not  be  certain  that  the  minds 

f  the  men  who  are  rendering  voluntary  uncompensated  service  will 

't  change  and  then  that  they  will  present  a  voucher.     So  I  have 
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not  felt  free  to  surrender  those  balances  and  must  retain  them  against 
that  contingency. 

The  ChairSian.  Eliminating  the  very  large  balance  that  you  have 
from  the  recent  appropriation  of  $15,762,000,  what  is  the  total  of  the 
other  balances? 

Gen.  Crowder.  I  have  not  totaled  them,  but  I  can  do  so  verv 
quickly~$l, 607,067.70. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  contemplate  that  you  are  going  to  need 
practically  that  amount  of  money  to  take  care  of  undiscovered  claims 
or  claims  that  may  be  subsequently  made? 

Gen.  Crowder.  It  is  a  matter  that  is  largely  indeterminate.  I  have 
never  felt  like  surrendering  it,  and  yet  I  have  very  little  expectation 
that  these  men  who  have  rendered  this  imcompensated  service  will 
ever  claim  anything. 

The  Chairman.  The  $15,762,000  that  you  got  in  the  Army  bill  was 
predicated  upon  the  expense  that  you  would  be  put  to  in  connection 
with  the  draft  registration  of  persons  then  under  the  existing  draft 
law. 

Gen.  Crowder.  It  contemplated  the  expense  that  I  would  1  e  pni 
to  in  taking  care  of  the  registrations  of  Jime  5,  1917,  June  5.  1918. 
August  24,  1918,  and  quarter!}'  or  semimonthly  registrations  of  m?n 
becoming  21  years  of  age,  together  with  the  mobilization  expense^ 
incident  to  entraining  contingents  for  the  cantonments.  It  did  not 
contemplate  in  any  degree  taking  care  of  the  registration  of  Septem- 
ber 12  under  the  act  or  August  31, 1918.  The  supplemental  estimate 
that  I  now  submit  is  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  that  registra- 
tion and  certain  increases  of  pay  which  we  have  granted  to  local 
boards  and  to  their  clerical  forces  because  of  the  vast  amount  of 
work  which  this  additional  registration  requires. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  tell  us,  General,  just  the  situation 
that  has  confronted  you  in  the  past  and  that  now  confronts  you 
touching  the  compensation  of  members  of  the  local  boards  and  also 
touching  the  expenses  of  those  boards  in  connection  with  registration. 

Gen.  Crowder.  Originally  the  attitude  of  members  of  local  boards 
was  to  render  uncompensated  service.  They  did  not  visualize,  nor 
did  we,  the  vast  amount  of  work  connected  with  the  administration 
of  the  draft  law.  That,  I  say,  was  their  initial  attitude,  and  it  lasted 
for  several  months.  As  the  exactions  of  this  duty  encroached  more 
and  more  upon  their  time  we  began  to  hear  complaints  about  the 
meagemess  of  the  allowance.  That  alloVance  was  originally  $4  per 
day  for  members  of  local  boards.  In  November  of  1917,  when  we 
were  about  to  undertake  the  national  classification  of  the  9,000.000 
registrants  remaining  of  the  registration  of  June  5, 1917,  we  yielded 
to  that  clamor  by  announcing  a  rate  of  compensation  of  $1  an  hour 
for  each  member  of  the  local  board,  but  abandoned  it  almost  ininie- 
diately  because  of  the  necessity  for  great  expedition  in  the  comple- 
tion of  this  work.  A  suggestion  came  to  us  from  the  field  service 
that  we  could  expedite  the  program  of  classification  materially  if  we 
adopted  the  rate  of  30  cents  per  questionnaire  to  be  classified.  We 
adopted  that,  and  during  the  months  occupied  in  that  work  of  classi- 
fication, namely,  from  the  15th  of  December  until  about  the  1st  of 
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March,  the  compensation  was  adequate,  but,  of  course,  under  that 
^stem  the  moment  the  work  was  completed  that  moment  compensa- 
tion ceased,  and  since  March  1  they  have  been  working  practically 
without  compensation.  It  would  be  a  good  system  to  rely  upon 
voluntary  uncompensated'  service  but  for  one  fact,  namely,  that  a 
great  many  men  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  this  work  are  not 
able  to  stand  the  sacrifice  involved  in  working  without  pay,  and 
certain  of  them  are  driven  to  rendering  vouchers. 

In  order  to  keep  all  ranks  of  our  citizenry  represented  in  the  local 
l)oards,  we  had  to  give  increased  attention  to  the  demands  for  com- 
pensation. It  was  a  difficult  question  to  handle  because  of  the  va- 
riety of  suggestions  that  reached  us  from  the  field  force.  Certain 
men  wanted  salaries;  certain  men  wanted  the  rule  originally  an- 
nounced, of  accepting  voluntary  uncompensated  service,  to  be  the 
only  rule.  We  had  so  much  trouble  that  I  assembled  the  representa- 
tivps  of  17  States,  selected  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  a  composite  vi/aw 
for  the  Nation,  all  sections  of  the  country  being  represented.  Those 
17  representatives  deliberated  for  three  or  four  days  and  submitted 
a  scheme  of  compensation  which  is  substantially  the  scheme  that  was 
adopted  and  which  is  the  basis  of  this  estimate.  The  rate  of  com- 
pen'^ation  is  now  based  upon  the  amount  of  woi*k  to  be  done.  A 
I  card  draws  pay,  according  to  the  number  of  registrants,  but  with 
:i  maximum  limit  upon  the  compensation  of  the  board. 

I  have  a  list  here  which  shows  just  how  that  compensation  is  ad- 
justed. Those  boards  having  a  registration  below  1,000,  for  in- 
^tance — ^there  being  257  such  boards  in  all — can  earn  $150  a  month 
each,  to  be  divided  among  the  three  members  or  at  the  rate  of  $50  a 
month.  The  rate  of  compensation  increases  as  you  go  up  the  list  of 
juri^ict'ons  having  a  greater  number  of  registrants  until  it  termi- 
nates with  a  maximum  of  $600  a  month  to  the  board,  or  $200  a 
month  to  each  member.  We  have  a  rule  also  operating  in  this  scheme 
which  permits  the  board,  by  unanimous  vote,  to  divide  the  compensa- 
tion unevenly  among  the  members.  It  always  develops  in  a  board 
of  that  size  that  a  certain  man  does  all  the  work,  or  most  of  it,  and 
boards  by  unanimous  vote  can  give  that  individual  member  more 
ormpensation,  accepting  less  for  the  other  two.  but  always  keeping 
within  the  maximum.  That  is  the  system  in  force  to-day  and  the 
-v!=tem  upon  which  we  have  estimated  for  quite  a  large  sum  of  money, 
I  believe  the  largest  single  item  in  the  bill.  My  original  appropria- 
tion in  the  current  appropriation  act  for  the  pay  of  local  boards  was 
?4  .'^70.000,  and  I  am  row  asking  to  have  that  increased  bv  $14,790527. 

The  Chairman.  When  your  original  estimate  was  made  to  the  Mil- 
itary Committee,  which  was  given  to  you  in  the  Army  appropriation 
act.Vas  this  present  system  of  compensation  in  eJffect? 

Gen.  Crowder.  No;  the  compensation  then  in  effect  was  the  com- 
pensation of  30  cents  per  questionnaire,  and  there  was  no  income  to 
the  boards  after  they  completed  the  classification  until  the  June  5, 
K*18,  registration  of  21-year-old  boys  was  made,  and  then  they  drew 
X'>  cents  per  questionnaire  for  each  of  the  743,000  boys  who  were 
•enrolled  on  that  date. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  increased  number  of  persons  to  be  en- 
rolled necessitated  any  increase  in  your  boards? 

83862—18 8 
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Gen.  Crowder.  Not  in  the  number  of  them ;  but  we  have  permitted 
the  boards  to  increase  the  membership  where  the  registration  wa< 
very  large,  always  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  governors  and 
approval  here. 

The  Cttairman.  But,  speaking  by  and  large,  you  expect  to  make 
this  enrollment  with  the  existing  boards  ? 

Gen.  Crowder.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore,  any  increase  of  pay  for  local-board 
members  results  from  this  change  of  compensation  and  from  the  in- 
i  sed  number  of  persons  enrolled, 
n.  Crowder.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  put  this  method  into  effect? 

Gen.  Crowder.  It  went  into  effect  on  September  1. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  sufficient  reports  from  board  mem- 
bers to  be  able  to  state  whether  you  consider  it  will  prove  a  satisfac- 
tory method  of  compensation? 

(ien.  Crowder.  No  ;  I  have  not  called  for  any  referendum  upon  the 
system,  but  the  fact  that  it  was  suggested  by  the  representatives  of 
17  States  gives  me  reasonable  assurance  that  this  will  be  a  satisfac- 
tory method  of  compensation. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  now  figured  some  $18,000,000  for  the 
pay  of  board  menjbers. 

Gen.  Crowder.  I  have  already  expended  in  compensation  to  board 
members  for  this  fiscal  year  about  $2,320,527,  and  I  am  asking  for 
$14,790,527  in  addition. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  have  a  balance? 

Gen.  Crowder.  I  have  a  balance  out  of  the  allotment  for  board 
members  of  $4,370,000  of  $2,320,527,  and  I  am  asking  for  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  $14,790,527. 

The  Chairman.  Roughly,  pretty  nearly  $19,000,000  will  be  spent 
this  fiscal  year  for  the  pay  of  local-board  members? 

Gen.  Crowder.  $16,900,000,  roughly. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  already  spent  $2,000,000? 

GjBn.  Cro\^t>er.  Yes;  that  is  right;  $19,000,000  is  the  sum  total, 
roughly  speaking. 

Mr.  Cannon.  That  includes  what  you  have  now  and  what  you 
estimate  for? 

Gen.  Crowder.  Yes.  - 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  it  might  be  well,  before  we  undertake  u^ 
go  further  into  the  financial  program,  if  you  would  tell  us  just  what  ha- 
already  been  done  and  what  you  contemplate  is  necessary  to  be  done 
in  the  way  of  the  enrollment  of  these  men  subject  to  the  draft,  an<l 
their  calling,  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  cari'y  out  the  military 
program  that  Gen.  March  presented  to  the  committee  this  morning. 

Gen.  Crowder.  First  let  me  say  that  on  returning  to  my  office  at 
the  noon  hour,  and  consulting  the  latest  reports,  I  find  that  th«' 
registration  of  September  12  is  going  to  reach  approximately 
13,400,000.  The  enrollment  is  completed ;  there  remains  the  work  of 
classification  and  the  calling  out  of  monthly  contingents.  I  undor 
stand  you  want  first  the  forces  already  raised,  and  then  an  indica- 
tion of  the  forces  to  be  raised  under  the  enlarged  military  program, 
to  which  Gen.  March  invited  your  attention  and  which  he  explaine-l 
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in  some  detail.  Giving  credit  for  the  September  contingent,  a  part 
of  which  has  alread}^  reached  the  cantonments  and  all  of  which 
i^  under  orders  and  in  respect  of  which  there  can  be  no  default,  I 
>}va\1  have  turned  into  the  cantonments  under  the  operations  of  the 
ihiift,  on  September  30  of  this  3^ear,  2,441,062  men  for  general  service, 
j.rtual  fightmg  men:  for  limited  service  I  shall  have  turned  in 
i'J/20f),  a  total  of  2,583,358  men  raised  bv  the  draft  since  it  com- 
inenced  to  operate.  I  shall  have  left  over  of  class  1  men,  on  the  1st 
of  October,  without  touching  the  new  registration,  in  round  num- 
Im^i-s,  100.000  white  men  and  15,000  colored  men,  with  which  to  sup- 
j>Iy  the  October  draft  in  part. 

Mr.  Eagax.  Does  that  include  the  men  who  became  21  years  of  age 
>iiice  June  5  last? 

(ren.  Crowder.  Yes;  it  includes  all  of  them  and  those  that  I  reg- 
i>tered  on  August  24  of  this  year,  when  we  thought  we  were  threat- 
ened with  a  shortage  of  men  to  fill  the  October  requisition. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  October  requisition,  and 
:il<)ut  how  many  men  will  you  need? 

(ten.  Crowder.  The  War  Department  submits  its  requisitions  upon 
I  *  by  months,  and  the  October  quota  is  the  October  contingent  that 
tli«  y  certify  down  to  me  in  September. 

Mr.  SisM^x.  You  do  not  loiow  the  number  yet? 

(■en.  Crowder.  Yes;  the  October  contingent  thus  far  is,  for  general 
•'•Tvice  men,  155,000:  schools,  20,000;  and  limited  service  men,  20,000, 
or  :i  total  of  195,000  men  that  I  am  to  raise  in  October. 

The  CuAiRMAX.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  you.  The  115,000 
'Ahite  and  colored  men  which  you  have  over  and  above  were  all  taken 
!.ndrr  the  old  draft  law? 

(tph.  Cro\«)er.  Class  1  men  under  the  old  draft  law. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  drawn  as  yet  any  men  under  the 
i.»vv  draft  law? 

Oen.  Crowder.  Xo.  The  questionnaires  are  going  out  this  morn- 
::.!r.  but  not  a  man  has  been  classified  as  yet. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Gen.  March,  as  I 
ni*all  it,  you  will  have  need  to  call  something  like  2,700,000  men 
wnder  the  new  draft  law? 

(ren.  Cho^'der.  Yes.    I  was  a  little  surprised  at  Gen.  March's  fig- 

T'*-,  because  the  figures  I  have  from  his  Operations  Division  dis- 

''r--e  that  I  shall  have  to  raise  out  of  the  draft  between  now  and 

.J'jrie  30.  ignoring  the  September  calls  and  commencing  with  October 

^•»r  lK)t!i  Army  and  Navy,  2,694,000,  and  he  represented  that  2,800,- 

-»  would  be  necessary  for  the  Army  alone. 

The  Chairman.  Two  million  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ? 

(ren.  Crowder.  Yes.  I  realized  that  our  figures  are  not  in  accord, 
r.^l  I  presume  his  are  the  later  figures.  Of  the  total  I  give,  accord- 
• ::  to  my  figures,  the  Navy  want  141,500  between  October  1  and 
.'   ne  30.  and  the  Marine  Corps  27,500. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  assuming  his  figures  to  be  more  or  less 

•urate,  vou  would  have  to  call  2,022,000  men? 

<Tfn.  C^ROWi>ER.  About  that  number.  I  raised  in  the  month  of  July 
^7JM^  actual  fighting  men:  in  August,  2(52,973  fighting  men;  and 
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in  September,  194,982  fighting  men.  The  aggregate  of  those  three 
sums  should  be  deducted  from  the  total  he  gave,  if  he  was  speaking 
for  the  whole  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  indicate  that  the  2,750,000  that  he 
mentioned  should  be  reduced  by  about  843,000? 

Gen.  Crowder.   Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Which  would  mean  about  1,900,000  men? 

Gen.  Crowder.  Yes ;  and  that  corresponds  with  the  total  of  actual 
fighting  men  I  have  on  my  list  of  1,955,000  and  excludes  the 
number  of  men  I  am  to  raise  for  service  schools,  the  number  of  the 
Student  Army  Training  Corps,  150,000,  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps, 
and  the  limited-service  men.  He  was  speaking  presumably  in  terms 
of  actual  fighting  men. 

The  Chairman.  General,  in  order  to  get  the  matter  accurately  in 
the  record,  suppose  you  submit  a  table  snowing  the  number  of  men 
according  to  the  new  program  that  you  will  be  called  upon  to  obtain, 
beginning  with  this  fiscal  year,  for  the  Army,  the  number  of  men  for 
the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps ;  and  when  I  say  that  I  mean  for  any 
sort  of  service,  separating,  if  you  will,  the  fighting  men  from  the 
other  class  of  men ;  and  that  you  also  submit  the  number  of  men  of 
that  number  who  have  been  or  likely  can  be  obtained  out  of  the  en- 
rollment under  the  previous  draft  law  which  confined  it  to  21  to  31, 
both  inclusive.  The  difference  will  give  us  the  number  of  men  you 
have  to  raise  out  of  the  new  draft  enrolled. 

Gen.  Crowder.  I  can  readily  prepare  that  statement. 

Gen.  Mnrch  has  said  that  the  number  necessary  to  be  raised  during  the  entire 
fiscal  year,  July  1,  1918,  to  June  30,  1919,  is  2,750,000  men,  and  presumably 
speaks  in  terms  of  actual  fighting  men.  There  were  raised  of  this  class  during 
the  months  of  .Tuly  and  August  597,885  (exclus  ve  of  52.4.50  class  I  general- 
service  men  furnished  under  school  calls  for  these  months),  and  there  are 
already  entrained  or  under  orders  of  entrainment  for  September  181,765  (ex- 
clusive of  13.217  class  I  general-service  men  furnished  under  school  call<K 
The  aggregate  for  these  throe  months  is  779,600  (exclusive  of  65,667  class  I 
general  service  men  furnished  under  school  calls).  Deducting  these  from  the 
total  to  l>e  raiseil,  we  have  1,955,000,  which  gives  tlie  number  of  actual  fight- 
ing men  to  be  raised  for  the  Army  alone  during  the  remaining  nine  months  of 
this  fiscal  year. 

There  will  remain  in  class  I  of  the  prior  registrations  on  September  30  of  this 
year  about  100,000  white  and  15,000  colored  registrants.  Deducting  these  fn»in 
the  last  above  total,  we  have  1,840,000  actual  fighting  men  for  the  Army  nloiit^ 
to  be  raised  out  of  the  registration  of  September  12,  1918.  In  add  tion  t  >  thes 
we  must  raise  from  the  actual  fighting  men  of  class  I  of  the  new  registratl":. 
for  the  Navy  141,500,  Marine  Corps  27,500,  Students*  Army  Training  Corrt< 
150,000,  and  vocational  schools  240,000,  or  a  total  for  these  four  forces  o: 
559,000. 

The  requisitions  already  in  sight  for  special  and  limited  service  men  aggr^^- 
gate  180.000  during  the  remaining  nine  months  of  this  fiscal  year. 
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Stated  In  tabulated  form  the  :^Iiowi!ig  is  as  follows: 

General  service  men. 
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3,3i9,267 
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262,796 
82,796 
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1,955,000 
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141,500 

27,500 
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115,000 

180,000 
180.000 

2,604,000 
295,000 
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from   Sept.   12, 
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1,840,0C0 

240,000 

150,000 

141,500 

27,500 

2,399,000 

2,399,000 

The  Chaihman.  As  I  understand  the  situation,  with  the  exception 
<»f  the  115,000  men  you  have  now  in  chiss  1,  you  have  exhausted  the 
enrollment  under  the  previous  draft  law. 

(ien.  Crowdeil  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  somewhere  around  2,000,000  men  will  have 
t(»  be  obtained  from  the  new  registration. 

Gen.  Crowder.  For  the  Army  alone. 

The  Chairman.  And  one  hundred  and  odd  thousand  for  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps? 

(ien.  Crowder.  One  hundred  and  sixty-nine  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  recall  your  statement  made  in  connection 
^ith  Gen.  March's  testimony,  you  expected  to  get  out  of  the  19-20 
^i-oup  and  the  32-36  group  about  50  per  cent  of  the  men  needed  to 
•  arrv  out  the  present  military  program. 

Gen.  Crowder.  A  little  more  than  that;  2,300,000  is  300,000  in 
-icess  of  the  program  from  the  Army  point  of  view,  and  I  will  get 
•"  per  cent  of  2,300,000,  or  about  1,150,000. 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  assume  that  to  the  extent  that  these  two  groups 
-ill  furnish  available  men  they  will  be  exhausted. 

<  Ten.  Crowder.  That  is  correct. 

Tlie  Chairman.  At  what  period,  then,  do  you  expect  to  have  to 
>a -h  into  the  group  represented  from  37  to  45,  inclusive? 

Gen.  Crowder.  At  the  beginning  of  March,  1919. 

Tlie  Chairman.  The  18-year-old  men  are  to  be  called  to  a  limited 
-xtent  for  collegiate  and  military  training? 

Gen.  Cro'wder.  To  a  verv  limited  extent.  The  number  is  almost 
'  'eligible.     Understand,  please,  that  the  regulations  governing  the 
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organization  of  the  Student  Army  Training  Corps  have  not  been 
promulgated.  An  order  creating  that  corps  has  been  pronudgated. 
1  understand  from  personal  conference  something  of  the  plan.  All 
boys  18,  19,  and  20  who  are  found  at  schools  during  this  month — ^not 
at  all  schools,  but  at  400  designated  colleges  and  universities — wilh 
on  October  1,  be  inducted  into  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States,  the  total  not  to  exceed  150,000.  Of  course  we  shall  not  induct 
anybody  who  can  not  pass  the  physical  examination.  Now,  that 
is  the  extent  to  which  the  18-year-old  and  19-year-old  and  20-year-old 
boys  are  diverted  to  colleges  and  universities. 

The  Chairman.  When  j^ou  spoke  of  the  number  you  were  goin^ 
to  got  from  the  19-20  and  the  32-36  classes  you  excluded  this  150,000  f 

Gen.  Crowdek.  No:  because  it  is  the  plan,  as  I  understand  it — I 
can  not  be  definite  until  the  regulations  are  promulgated — ^to  have 
quarterly  examinations  of  these  boys,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fir>t 
quarter  post  off  a  certain  number  of  them  to  the  depot  brigades, 
presumably  those  best  qualified  to  enter  officers'  training  cainp>: 
to  post  oflt  another  contingent  to  noncommissioned  oflScers'  schools : 
to  post  off  another  contingent  to  vocational  schools  to  allow  a  certain 
number  pursuing  highly  specialized  courses  like  chemistry  to  remain: 
and  to  post  off  others  in  the  general  course  of  the  draft. 

The  Chairman.  That  applies  to  the  18-year-old  men  as  well  as  the 
older  men? 

Gen.  Crowdbr.  It  applies  to  everybody  who  is  found  at  the  schools. 

Mr.  Fagan.  Irrespective  of  age,  of  course,  as  long  as  they  are  18 
years  of  age  or  over? 

Gen.  Crowder,  Yes.  Of  course  our  law  does  not  reach  down 
below  18.  That  is  the  way  I  understand  it,'  but  I  may  have  to  revise 
my  statements  when  the  regulations  come  out. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  mean  to  restrict  the  boys  who  may  get  the 
benefit  of  this  training  to  those  boys  who  just  happen  by  chance  or 
by  virtue  of  residence  or  attendance  to  be  in  a  certain  school  ? 

Gen.  Crow^der  No;  it  just  happens  by  chance  that  the  boys  who 
habitually  go  to  colleges  and  universities  presumably  will  be  found 
there  in  September  of  this  year. 

Mr.    SissoN.  But   you    have   four   hundred   and   odd   designated 

schools? 

Gen.  Crowder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Does  that  include  all  the  State  universities  and  col- 
leges? 

Gen.  Crowder.  Presumably  so.  I  would  not  expect  to  find  any 
'  omitted.  I  have  not  seen  the  list.  I  understand  the  list  is  prepared 
by  the  training  section  of  the  General  Staff. 

Mr.  SissoN.  If  your  list  is  general,  so  as  not  to  make  any  discrimi- 
nation as  to  institutions,  I  suppose  it  will  be  about  as  fair  a  metli<><l 
as  you  could  get  for  determining  those  who  shall  attend  the  institu- 
tion, but  that  list  of  schools  would  have  to  be  made  up  with  a  p^vein 
deal  of  care  or  there  will  be  some  complaint  that  the  boys  who  wen» 
not  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  one  of  the  designated  schools  will  not 
get  the  benefit  of  tlie  training 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  request  submitted  in  connection  w  iih 
this  bill  for  legislation  in  the  following  language : 

The  funds  herein  nppropriatefl  shaU  be  available  for  reimbursing  e<hiomio:>:i' 
institutions  under  such  regulations  and  at  such  prices  as  may  be  prescriboil  by 
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the  Secretary  of  War  for  the  tuition  and  other  expenses  of  enlisted  men  who 
have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  assigned  to  such  institutions. 

If  I  understand  you,  the  promulgation  of  the  regulations  under 
which  such  training  will  take  place  has  not  been  finally  issued  and 
do  not  come  out  of  your  department. 

Gen.  Crowder.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  detail  of  that  pr6gram  in  connection 
with  that  legislation  will  be  had  from  the  General  Staff. 

Gen.  Crowder.  From  the  General  Staff  or  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

Mr.  Eagan.  How  about  those  boys  who  may  not  have  concluded 
arrangements  to  go  to  school  because  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the 
time  they  may  be  called  under  the  draft  or  may  not  be  able  to  go  to 
college,  but  have  completed  the  four-year  high-school  course  ? 

Gen.  Crowder.  They  are  without  the  provision,  and  if  the  provi- 
sion is  criticized  from  any  angle,  I  think  it  will  be  that  one.  Of 
i-ourse,  if  there  had  been  wide  publicity  of  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  going  to  organize  a  Student  Army  Training  Corps  and  in- 
duct these  men  into  the  service,  whereby  they  would  become  entitled 
to  ^0  a  month  and  their  clothing  and  commutation  of  rations,  a 
great  many  boys  would  have  been  found  at  these  schools  who  will  not 
be  found  there ;  but  there  was  not  time  for  that  publicity,  and  pre- 
sumably the  beneficiaries  of  this  scheme  w^ill  be  the  boys  who  nor- 
mally go  to  colleges  and  universities. 

Mr.  EIaoan.  But  there  might  be  some  very  fine  material  among 
those  boys  who  could  not  afford  to  go. 

Gen.  Crowder.  That  is  true.  I  have  not  talked  with  the  framers 
of  the  scheme,  and  I  do  not  know  how  they  would  meet  that  state- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  other  side  of  the  question.  General,  there, 
of  course,  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  men  you  want  to  thus  train  ? 

Gen.  Crowder.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  reading  the  item  which  I  have,  I  assumed  it 
was  for  bearing  this  expense.  If  I  be  mistaken  in  that,  let  me  ask 
Tou  whether  any  of  your  estimate  contemplates  this  expense  ? 

Gen.  Crowder.  None  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  come  in  connection  with  pay  of  the 

Army  ? 

(ren.  Crowder.  Exactly  so.  ,      ,      .,     •   t^      i       .    .    i 

The  Chairman.  And  in  any  event,  the  detail  of  the  plan  is  to  be 

ascertained  from  either  the  Chief  of  Staff  or  some  one  connected  with 

the  General  Staff,  rather  than  yourself?  ,  ^    ^  .   .  , 

Gen.  Crowder.  The  committee  of  the  General  Staff  on  training  and 

«Hlucation.  ^  ,      •    j     x-  i     •  4.     i-i, 

Mr.  Cannon.  What  do  you  mean  by  inducting  people  into  the 

vocational  or  preparatory  schools?      ^         ,  .    x-       ^ 

(ien.  Crowder,  The  Chief  of  Staff  sends  me  a  requisition  for 
?o  many   of,   say,   grammar-school   graduates,   for   the   vocational 

schools. 

Mr.  Cannon.  That  is,  for  instruction. 

(Jen.  Cro^ider.  Yes,  sir.  I  then  get  that  many  grammar-school 
men  and  send  them  to  the  designated  schools.  ,      ,     ,       ^.      « 

Mr  Cannon.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  grammar-school  education  i 

Gen.  Crowder.  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  public- 
^liool  curriculum  to  say  how  far  that  carries  a  man. 
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Mr.  Cannon.  I  want  to  know  another  thing  about  this  vocational 
training:  The  object  is  to  qualify  people  who  are  inducted  into  the 
service,  I  take  it,  as  privates,  officers,  or  what  not? 

Gen.  Crowder.  As  enlisted  men. 

Mr.  Cankon.  And  enlisted  men.    They  are  in  the  service. 

Gen.  Crowder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cankon.  And  they  are  on  duty  for  what — ^to  take  care  of  the 
people  who  require  instruction? 

Gen.  Crowder.  The}^  are  inducted  into  the  service  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  the  vocational  skill  that  the  army  needs. 

Mr.  Cankon.  What  does  the  Army  need  in  that  regard? 

Gen.  Crowder.  Blacksmiths,  veterinarians,  motor  mechanics,  all 
those  industrial  employments  in  which  we  find  such  a  deficit  to-day 
that  we  can  not  supply  them  from  the  common  reservoir. 

Mr.  Cannon.  That  is  diflFerent.  Then,  there  is  a  vocational  service 
to  take  care  of  people  who  come  back  wounded  ? 

Gen.  Crowder.  This  is  a  different  thing. 

Mr.  Cannon.  You  induct  these  people  into  the  service? 

Gen.  Crowder.  Yes,  sir.  I  get  a  requisition  every  week  or  so  for 
men  of  that  character,  and  we  are  keeping  certain  vocational  schools 
filled  up  with  these  men,  and  we  propose  to  get  necessary  skilled  men 
in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  General,  there  was  of  necessity  in  the  beginning 
of  this  work  a  classification  of  men  touching  their  ability  for  various 
kinds  of  work  in  connection  with  the  military  service  that  was  rather 
crude,  and  which  resulted  in  men  frequently  being  placed  in  work 
that  was  other  than  that  for  which  they  were  best  fitted.  As  your 
experience  has  gone  on  modifications  have  taken  place  from  time  to 
time,  relative  to  the  questions  that  would  be  asked  and  the  informa- 
tion obtained,  so  as  to  enable  you  to  better  classify  the  people.  Now, 
I  think  the  committee  would  like  to  know  just  what  your  present 
method  is  and  to  what  extent  you  expect  to  be  able  to  obtain  as  a 
result  of  the  questionnaires  now  being  sent  out  reliable  information 
upon  which  men  can  be  classified  ? 

Gen.  Crowder.  P^very  registrant  has  to  make  his  record  on  that 
sheet  as  to  what  he  can  do.  Here  [indicating]  are  the  employments 
listed.  Each  designation  is  a  generic  one,  including  subclasses,  and 
every  registrant  finds  his  place,  if  he  is  anything  more  than  an  or- 
dinary laborer,  on  this  list.  It  commences  with  accountants,  airplane 
mechanics,  architects,  'artists,  auditors,  etc.,  in  alphabetical  order, 
and  includes  blacksmiths,  boiler  makers,  brick  or  stone  mason?, 
butchers,  carpenters,  electricians,  instrument  makers,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  You  mav  insert  that  sheet  in  the  record. 

Gen.  Crowder.  I  will  do  so.  ' 

KEY  LIST  OF  OCCUPATIONS. 

Directions. — Look  carefully  through  this  list.  The  main  occupations  are 
printed  in  blnck-letter  type;  then,  in  smaller  type,  the  most  important  kinds  of 
job  or  special  work  within  each  occupation.  Each  job  or  speciil  work  h"»s  a 
key  number  and  letter  printed  after  it.  (Tn  a  few  instances  there  is  a  number 
only.)  When  you  have  found  your  occupation  and  job  on  the  list,  turn  to  tlie 
questionnaire,  page  3,  question  .5,  and  fill  out  the  blanks  with  the  names  of  your 
occupation  rnd  your  job  and  the  key  number  and  letter.  Do  not  forget  to  enter 
the  key  number  and  letter. 
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Always  in  line  (a)  enter  the  occupation  in  which  you  are  at  present  engaged, 
If  yon  are  qualified  to  do  other  worlc,  fill  out  line  (b)  of  question  5. 

If  you  do  not  find  your  oceupotion,  simply  fill  out  the  answer  to  question  5, 
inthout  entering  any  key  number,  but  look  very  carefully  before  you  decide  that 
your  (Kfupation  is  not  named  In  the  key  list. 


Accountant : 

Certified  public  account- 
ant   37-ac 

Cost  accountant 37-co 

General 37-g 

Airplane  mechanic: 

Airplane  cloth  worker 76-ai 

Aasembler 61-a 

Engine 61-e 

Propeller  maker  (tester) . .  61-p 

Rigger 61-r 

Architect 64-b 

Artist  (camouflage): 

Landscape  architect 64-1 

Moving-picture  scene 

builder 62-m 

Pl&ster,  clay  molder 62-p 

Scene  painter 62-flc 

Staff  worker 62-flt 

Auditor 37-au 

Auto  driver  (see  chauffeiu'). 

Auto  mechanic : 

Assembler 24-a 

Battery 24-b 

Carburetor 24-c 

(liasBis    and    body    (also 

truck) 24-ch 

Electric  starting  and  light- 
ing   24-el 

Engine 24-e 

Engine  tester 24-et 

General  repairman 24-^ 

Inspector 24-i 

Magneto  and  ignition 24-m 

Motor  cycle  repairman . . .  24-mo 

Radiator 24-r 

Barteriologist 74 

Baker « 40-b 

Barber 45 

Blacksmith: 

Angle  smith 19-flh 

Drop  forger 7-d 

Forge-shop  heater 7-f 

Forging-machine  operator.  7-fm 

General  blacksmith 7-g 

Hammersmith 7-na 

Hcrseehoer 7-h 

Locomotive 7-1 

Ship  and  boat 7-s 

Spnng  maker  and  fitter. . .  7-ep 

Tool  dresser 7-to 

Tractor  trackman 7-tr 

Machine-tool  dresser 7-t 

Wagoner 7-wa 

Wheelwright 7-w 

Boilennaker: 

<^alker e3-c 

Flanger 63-f 

Flange  turner 63-ft 

Flue  welder. . . : 63-fw 

Locomotive 63-1 

Locomotive-flue  setter  —  63-lf 


Boilermaker — Continu  ed . 

Plate  and  tank  worker 63-p 

Riveter,  hand 63-rh 

Riveter,  pneumatic 63-rp 

General 63-g 

Brick  or  stone  mason: 

Bricklayer 26-g 

Stonecutter 26-bc 

Stone  setter 26-s 

Butcher: 

Butcher 41-b 

Killer 41-k 

Canvas  worker: 

Awning  or  tent  maker 76-a 

Circus-tent  man 76-c 

Inspector 49-ca 

Sailmaker 76-8 

Carpenter: 

Boat 8-b 

Bridge  (timber) 8-br 

Cabinetmaker 8-cb 

Carriage  (wagon) 8-c 

Concrete  forms 8-co 

Dock 8-d 

General 8-g 

House 8-h 

Packer,  instrument 8-i 

Pattern  maker,  wood 8-p 

Railroad  car 8-rr 

Ship :.. 8-6 

Wood  worker  (hand ) 8-wh 

Wood  worker  (machine) . .  8-wm 

Caterer  or  restaurateur 40-ca 

Calker: 

Boiler  or  structural  steel. .  63-c 

W^ooden  ship  or  boat 36-c 

Chauffeur  or  auto  driver: 

Pleasure  car  or  light  truck.  22-a 

Heavy  truck 23-t 

Motor  cycle 22-m 

Tractor  (gasoline) 23-tr 

Truckmaster 23-tm 

Chemical  engineer 67-ce 

Chemist  or  chemical  worker: 

Acids  and  dyes 67-a 

Explosives 67-e 

Fireworks 67-f 

Food  analyst 67-fo 

General 67-g 

Inor^-anic 67-i 

Metallurgical 67-m 

Organic 67-o 

Poisonous  gases 69-p 

Civil  ecgineer  (see  surveyor): 

Biidge 105-br 

Buildings 105-b 

Concrete 105-c 

Highways  or  streets 105-h 

Hydraulic '. 105-hy 

Irrigation 105-i 

Railroad 105-rr 

Water  supply  and  drainage  105-w 
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Clerical     worker     (not     store 
clerk): 

Bank 38-ba 

Bookkeeper 38-b 

Computing-machine  oper- 
ator    38-co 

General 3S-g 

Postal 38-po 

Railroad 38-rr 

Ship,  boat,  or  dock 38-8 

Shipping  clerk IS-s 

Clothing  cleaner 75-d 

Compressor  operator,  air  or  gas .  77 

Concrete  or  cement  workers . .  9 

Confectioner 40-co 

Constniction  foreman: 

Bridee 50-br 

Buildings 50-b 

Caisson 50-  ca 

Concrete 50-c 

Earthwork 50-ea 

General 50-g 

Highways  Cstreets) 50-h 

Railroad  track 50-rr 

Water  supply  and  drain- 
age    50-w 

Cook 40-c 

Cooper 80 

Crane    operator,    pile    driver, 
etc.: 

Ditcher  operator 70-d 

Dredge  operator 70-8h 

Electric  crane  or  hoist 70- c 

Gantry-crane  operator 70-ga 

Gasoline  crane  or  hoist 70-g8 

Pile  driver 70- p 

Shovel  operator 70- sh 

Steam  crane  or  hoist 70-8 

Well  driller 70-we 

Wrecking-crane    eng  i  n  e  -  • 

man 70-w 

Detective  or  policeman 82 

Dog  trainer 83 

Draftsman : 

Architectural 29-a 

Bridge 29-br 

Cartographer 29-tp 

Machine  designer 29-mc 

Map  maker 29-mp 

Mechanical 29-m 

Railway  shop 2>-Tr 

Ship  aiid  boat 21-s 

Structural. 29-«t 

Surveving 29-8U 

Tool  desisning 29-to 

Topogfraphical 29-tp 

Electrical  eneineer 10-ee 

Electrician  (see  lineman): 

Armature  winder 10-ar 

Electrical  shop  repairman .  10-es 

General 10-g 

Generator  tender    fd\Tia- 

mo) 10-gt 

Motion-picture  operator. .  34-mo 

Searchlight lO-se 

Storage  battery lO-st 


Electrician—  Continued . 

Switchboard lO-ew 

Wireman 10-w 

Employment  manager 85-e 

Engineman: 

Comp'^essor 17-c 

Gasoline 25-8 

Ix)comotive 17-1 

Marine  and  boat 17-m 

Pumpman 95-pu 

Road  roller 17-r 

Stationary 17-8 

Tractor  ''steam) 17-tr 

Engraver,  stencil  and  die 86 

Farmer  or  farm  laborer: 

Stock 2-8 

General  or  other 2-f 

Farrier  or  veterinarian 28 

Fire-department  man 68 

Fireman : 

Locomotive 17-1 

Stationary 17-8 

Foundry  man: 

Core  maker 20-c 

Cupola  tender  Smelter). . .  S^Vcu 

Furnace  and  ladle  man. . .  20-f 

Molder 20-m 

Gas  maker: 

Acetvlene 6f^a 

Hvdrogen,  oxygen 69-h 

Illuminating  gas 6^i 

Poisonous  gas 69-p 

Gunsmith 11 

Horseman  ^see  Teamster) : 

Hostler,  stableman 27-h 

Trainer 27-tr 

Inspector: 

Airbrake — 15-a 

Auto  mechanic 24-i 

Canvas 4?V-ca 

Cartridge  and  shell 49-c 

Clot  h  and  clothing 49-cl 

Food >....  49-fo 

Forage 49-fr 

Leather  and  harness 49-1 

Locomotive 49-lo 

Sanitary 49-s 

Shoes ; 49-eh 

Instrument  maker  or  repairer: 

Camera  repiir  man 72-c 

Electrical 72-e 

Engineering 72-en 

General 72-g 

Jewelry  repair  man 72-j 

I^ens  grindor 72-1 

Mechanical 72-m 

Nautical 72-n 

Optical 72-0 

Surgical 72-s 

Typewriter  repiir  man  . . .  72-t 
Watch   and   clock   repair 

man 72-w 

Interpreter: 

French 52 

German 53 

General 54 
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L^lKT«»r 3 

LaoDdryin^n : 

laundry  foroman 75-lf 

I-aundry  worker 75-1 

LeAth^T  wt>rVer: 

Beltman 47-b 

( 'obWer,  shoemaker 47-c 

Ilam^'fts  maker 47-h 

Machine  sewer 47-m 

Saddler 47-fl 

Lineman: 

Cable  man,  submarine  —  32-6 

Table  spUrer 32-tc 

Hirh  tension 32-h 

Line  patrolman 32-1 

Power 32-p 

Telegraph  and  telephone 

lineman 32-rt 

Lumberman: 

Axman 35-* 

Sawver 35-b 

Scaler 35-bc 

Machinist  or  mechanic  (see 
Auto  mechanic  and  airplane 
mechanic): 

Aflsembler 6-a 

Bonch  hand 6-b 

Die  sinker 6-di 

Machine  tool  hand &-mt 

Machinist,  general &-g 

Master     mechanic,     con- 
struction    6-mm 

Mechuiic,  general 6-mc 

Miller 6-ml 

Planer &-pl 

Railroad-car  repairer. ....  6-rr 

Railroad-shop  mechanic. .  G-rs 

Toolmaker 6-to 

Mariner  or  boatman: 

Diver 3e-d 

Mariner,  or  boatman 36-m 

Master 36-ma 

Mneur 43-n 

Mathematician 89 

Mechanical  engineer: 

General 6-me 

Heating  and  ventilating. .  93 

Medical  man: 

Chirop'^dist 43-c 

Den  t  ist 43-d 

Electrotherapeutist 43-el 

Epidemiologist 43-e 

Ilydrotherapeutist 43-hy 

Optician 43-op 

Orthopedic  shoe  fitter 43-or 

Osteopith 43-0 

Physician 43-p 

Psychiatrist,  neurologist..  43-pe 

Metal  finisher: 

Brass 78-b 

Nickel  plater 7&-n 

Nitpr  bluer 78-nt 

Pcrfiflher 78-p 

MiDwright 79 


Miner  or  quarryman: 

BlMter 12-b 

Crusher  operator 12-c 

Demolition  man 1 2-dm 

Di^er  (mucker) 12-d 

Dnll  runner *.• 12-dr 

Mine  foreman 12-f 

Powderman 12-p 

Quarry  foreman 12-qf 

Ouarryman 12-q 

Timberman 12-t 

Topman .' 12-to 

Tracklayer 12-tr 

Mining  engineer 12-me 

Motorcyclist 22-m 

Motorcycle  repair  man 24-mo 

Mule  packer 90 

Munitions  worker: 

Cartridge 91-c 

Fuse 91-f 

Powder  mill 91-p 

Reloading 91-r 

Musician,  band: 

Band 44-b 

.    Bugler 44-bu 

Nurse  (trained) 43-n 

Packer    (shipping   and    ware- 
house) : 18-p 

Painter: 

Automobile 13-au 

Carriage 13-c 

Glazier 13-gl 

House 13-h 

Ship  and  boat 13-b 

Sign 13-si 

Pharmacist  (licensed) 43-ph 

Photographer: 

Motion  picture  laboratory 

worker 34-ml 

Motion     picture    photog- 
rapher   34-mp 

Photographer  (still) 34-p 

X-ray  operator 10-x 

Physicist: 

Meteorologist. 97-m 

Physicist 97-p 

Pigeon  fancier: 

Homing    (carrier)    pigeon 

expert 66-h 

Pigeon  fancier 66-p 

Pipe  fitter  or  plumber 14 

Plasterer 81 

Printer: 

Compositor 46-c 

Electrotyper 46-e 

Lino  and  mono  typer. . . .  46-1  i 

Lithographer 46-1 

Photo-engraver 46-ph 

Pressman 46-p 

Policeman 82 

Purchasing  agent 84 

Railroad  construction  or  main- 
tenance man: 

Foreman 50-rr 

Grader 16-gr 
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Railroad  construction — Cont'd. 

Section  hand 

Tracklayer 

Railroad  operating  man: 

Air-brake  inspector 

Brakeman 

Car  inspector 

Conductor 

Dispatcher 

Locomotive  engineer 

Fireman 

Hostler •. 

Irspector 

Oiler 

Signalman 

Station  agent 

Switchman 

Traffic  man 

Yardmaster 

Railroad  shopman: 

Car  carpenter 

Car  repairer 

Locomotive  repairer 

Mechanic 

Steel-car  worker 

Refrigeration  operating  man. . 
Rigger  or  cord?ge  worker: 

Bri  Ige  rig53r 

Building  ngger 

Cordage  worker 

Ropemaker 

Ship  rigger 

Road  worker: 

Asphalt  (bituminous) 
worker 

Grader : 

Street  (highway)  worker. . 

Tile  man 

Rubber  worker: 

B  Dotmaker 

General 

Tire  repairer 

Vulcanizer 

Sheet-metal  worker: 

Coppersmith 

Lead  burner 

'         Solderer 

Tinsmith 

Shoemaker  (cobbler) 

Statistician 

Stenographer  or  typist: 

Stenographer 

Typist 

Stevedore  (cargo  handler^: 

Foreman 

Longshoreman 


Stock  clerk  (store  or  factory) . . 
16-rr  Structural-steel  worker: 

16-t  Bucker-up  (holder-on) 

Driller.. 

15-a  Erector 

15-b  Mill  worker 

15-cr  Puncher 

15-c  Reamer 

15-d  Riveter,  hand 

17-1  Rivet  heater 

17-1  Riveter,  pneumatic 

17-lh  Steel  railroad  car 

49-lo  Surveyor: 

17-0  I  Cnainman 

15-si  Computer 

1&-S  I  Highway 

15-8W       I  Railroad 

15-t  I*       Rodman 

15-y         I  Topographer 

I  Transit  and  level  man 

S-rr         I  Tailoi: 

6-rr  Bushelman 

6-lr  Cutter 

ft-rs  Sewing  machine  operator. 

21-8r         ,  Teacher 

98  I  Teamster 

Telegrapher  or  Wireless  opera- 
lOe-br        I  tor: 

100-b         ;         Cable  spUcer 

100-co  Telegrapher 

100-r  Wireless  constructor 

100-s  Wireless  operator 

Telephone  man: 

Cable  splicer 

16-a  Engineer 

16-gr  Lineman 

IG-s  Operator 

1 6-ti  Switchboard  installer 

Switchbpard  repair  man . . 

94-b  Trouble  man,  inside 

94-g  Trouble  man,  outside 

94-t  Wire  chief 

94-v  Typewriter  repairer 

Undertaker 

19-c  Veterinarian 

19-1  Vulcanizer 

19-s  Welder  (Cutter): 

19-t  Aluminum  welder 

47-c  Autogenous 

37-B  Flue  welder 

Electric 

39-8  Oxyacetylene 

39-t  Thermit  welder 

Woodworker: 

101-f  Woodworker  fhand) , 

101-1  Woodworker  (machine) . . . 


18-8 

21-b 
21-d 
21-e 

21-Bt 

21-p 

21-r 

21-rh 

21-re 

21-^'p 

21-Br 

cO-c 

cO-co 

SO-h 

cO-rr 

£0-ro 

£0-t 

30-tr 

48-b 
48-c 

4ft  a 
'iO    D 

4-t 
27-t 


32-tc 
31-t 
31-wc 
31-w 

32-tc 

33-« 

32-t 

33-0 

lO-sw 

33-8 

33-t 

33- to 

33-w 

72-t 

92-a 

28-v 

94-v 

9&-al 

96-A 

63-fw 

96-« 

96-0 

9e-t 

8-wb 
8-wm 


Gen.  Crowder.  At  present  we  have  this  information  as  to  the 
10,250,000  men  who  have  registered,  and  we  will  have  the  same  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  the  13,400,000  men  registered  on  September 
12.  This  information  is  all  of  record  in  the  local  boards  and  is  of 
record  in  my  office,  and  it  enables  us  to  locate  all  the  men  included 
among  our  registrants  in  the  various  occupations  and  to  supply  them 
upon  requisition. 
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The  Chairman.  How  far  are  these  questions  answered,  other  than 
to  simply  indicate  that  a  man  thinks  himself  as  belonging  in  a  certain 
class? 

Gen.  Crowdeh.  He  has  to  state  how  long  he  has  worked  at  these 
employments  and  which  was  his  last  employment.  We  go  down  that 
far  into  the  details.  The  employments  which  he  has  followed  in  re- 
cent years  are  listed.  Then  he  states  the  length  of  his  service  in  each 
one,  and  in  that  way,  although  it  may  seem  crude,  we  arrive  at  a  con- 
clusion as  to  his  proficiency.  All  the  undetermined  elements  of  his 
classification  must  be  supplied  at  the  camps. 

The  Chairman.  When  he  is  inducted  into  the  service,  does  there 
go  with  him  and  to  the  officers  who  have  him  under  them  the  informa- 
tion which  his  questionnaire  supplies? 

Gen.  Crowder.  All  of  it;  and  it  is  immediately  available  to  the 
personnel  officer  awaiting  him  at  the  camp  in  order  to  determine  his 
assignment  to  this  arm  oi  the  service  or  that. 

ifr.  Eagan.  That  is  what  is  called  his  assignment  card. 

(Jen.  Crowder.  If  a  man  goes  in  with  these  vocational  qualifica- 
tions he  would  have  the  facts  in  his  case  certified  and  the  papers 
would  be  carried  with  him.  He  would  be  classified  in  the  camp  in 
accordance  with  his  classification.  If  I  get  a  requisition  for,  say, 
1.000  blacksmiths,  I  know  where  they  are  going,  because  I  have  in- 
ducted them  into  the  military  service  for  that  particular  service  and 
thev  are  sent  to  the  particular  places  where  they  are  needed. 

The  Chairman.  When  these  questionnaires  are  sent  in  are  they  so 
rro<s  indexed  in  your  office  as  to  enable  you  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  men  that,  for  instance,  have  had  experience  as  blacksmiths? 

Gen.  Crowder.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult 
branch  of  administration  in  the  Provost  Marshal  General's  depart- 
ment— that  is,  developing  that  industrial  index — ^but  I  think  we  have 
it  in  a  fairly  perfect  state.  It  is  being  consulted  bv  other  arms  of 
the  Government  than  ours,  and  Mr.  Mcllhenny,  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  has  been  sending  representatives  down  there  to  get 
information  as  to  the  skilled  men  in  the  various  vocations  who  have 
U*en  deferred  for  any  reason  and  who  are  not  subject  to  military 
-r^rvice.  in  order  that' he  may  appeal  to  them  to  come  into  the  civil 
^rvice  of  the  Government.  He  comes  to  us  for  that  sort  of  infor- 
mation. 

The  Chahtman.  After  the?e  men  are  inducted  into  the  service, 

your  relationship  to  them  ceases? 

(-on,  Crowder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chahiman.  You  are  accountable  for  them  only  up  to  the 
f»oint  of  delivery  to  the  various  camps? 

Gen.  Crowdib.  That  statement  is  mainly  correct.  Really,  my 
iurisdiction  over  the  men  ceases  when  my  regulations  have  operated 
to  create  for  the  registrant  a  military  status,  and  that  occurs  at  the 
I»I:ice  of  entrainment;  but  as  my  regulations  are  operative  until  the 
ninn  knocks  at  the  door  of  the  camp  or  cantonment,  I  retain  a  cer- 
t  lin  degree  of  control  over  him.  However,  he  is  a  soldier  from'the 
time  he  puts  his  foot  on  the  train  at  the  home  station,  and  he  is 
n'filly  accountable  to  the  War  Department  and  subject  to  the  articles 
of  war  from  that  date. 

T^e  Chahiman.  What  machinery  exists,  if  you  know,  after  a  man 
i=;  assigned  to  a  camp  and  to  a  given  arm  of  the  service  for  transfer 
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out  of  that  arm  to  another,  either  on  his  own  initiative  or  tliat  of 
some  superior  officer? 

Gen.  Crowder.  It  is  Uie  machinery  that  has  been  operative  since 
I  have  been  in  the  Army,  or  for  a  period  of  over  40  years.  It  is  by 
application  of  the  individual  who  desires  the  transfer  addressed  to 
his  proper  military  superior,  or  it  is  upon  the  initiative  of  the  supe- 
rior officer  himself  who  discovers  this  man  and  orders  his  transfer. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  received  a  number  of  letters  from  either 
the  parents  of  enlisted  men  or,  in  some  cases,  from  the  enlisted  man 
himself,  to  the  eflFect  that  he  had  made  application  for  transfer  due 
to  his  belief  that  he  can  render  better  service  in  another  branch,  and 
that  his  immediate  superior  officer  has  declined  to  approve  his  appli- 
cation or  to  forward  it. 

Gen.  Crowder.  That  complaint  has  come  to  me  frequently,  and  I 
can  understand  it  only  in  this  way,  that  those  commanding  officers 
of  the  lowxr  tactical  units  are  so  anxious  to  preserve  their  units  intact 
for  foreign  service  that  they  do  everything  they  can  to  suppress 
transfers.  They  do  not  want  to  lose  men  because  they  are  qualifying 
in  all  these  ways  for  an  order  to  proceed  abroad,  and  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  soldiers  are  not  encouraged  and  are  sometimes  pre- 
vented, perhaps,  from  putting  in  applications  for  transfer. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  that  is  a  matter  that  would  come  to  The 
Adjutant  General  and  not  to  you? 

Gen.  Crowder.  Not  to  me. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Does  The  Adjutant  General  invariably  refuse  the  ap- 
plications that  come  up  to  him? 

Gen.  Crowder.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  they  have  given  the 
commanding  officers  final  jurisdiction  to  dispose  of  these  cases.  They 
may  come  before  The  Adjutant  General  or  they  may  not.  I  do  not 
undertake  to  speak  on  that  subject,  because  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
keep  informed  about  it. 

Mr.  SissoN.  When  you  go  to  The  Adjutant  General  on  such  matters, 
you  are  always  referred  back  to  the  man's  immediate  commanding 
officer.  They  have  always  done  that,  and  I  do  not  think  there  has 
been  a  single  exception ;  so  that,  as  suggested  by  the  chairman,  I  do 
not  exactly  see  how  a  voung  man,  unless  his  commanding  officer  is 
willing  to  make  a  certification  of  his  service  and  capacity,  or  is  will- 
ing, at  least,  to  file  his  application  for  transfer,  can  be  transferred 
under  the  present  rules.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  done,  unless  requi- 
sition is  made  by  Gen.  Pershing  or  some  other  officer  for  certain  men 
possessed  of  certain  specific  qualifications. 

Gen.  Crowder.  I  understand  that  they  have  curtailed  the  practice 
of  applying  for  transfer  by  name.  For  instance,  say  that  the  Quar- 
termaster General  wanted  some  particular  indiviual  that  he  knew 
was  in  camp  and  who  possessed  the  qualifications  that  he  needed.  At 
an  earlier  date  it  was  the  practice  for  him  to  put  an  application  for 
the  transfer  of  that  individual,  but  those  applications  became  so 
numerous,  so  I  understand,  that  they  have  deprived  all  the  chiefs 
of  the  bureaus  of  their  right  to  apply  for  a  man  by  name.  They  can 
apply  for  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  or  whatever  they  want,  but  they 
can  not  apply  for  any  individual  by  name.  Presumably,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  intervention  here  in  behalf  of  particular  individuals. 
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The  Chaihman.  Do  you  believe  that  your  present  system  of  ques- 
tionnaires is  such  as  to  enable  the  department  in  a  great  majority  of 
cases  to  properly  place  men? 
Gen.  Crowder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What,  if  anything,  is  in  contemplation  looking  to 
the  induction  into  the  service  of  men  who  are  not  nt  for  the  fighting 
service  or  active  combatant  service,  but  are  physically  fit  for  staff 
work,  so  as  to  relieve  from  that  sort  of  work  men  who  could  be  used 
in  the  line  ? 

(ien.  Crowder.  That  movement  is  gaining  considerable  headway. 
You  are  aware  that  the  class  1  men  include  a  special  or  limited  serv- 
ice group  of  men  who  have  failed  to  measure  up  to  the  full  physical 
requirements  for  military  service,  but  who  have  the  physical  quali- 
fications for  what  we  call  special  or  limited  service.  We  had  nearly 
300,000  men  of  that  class  in  class  1,  and  I  have  drawn  out  of  them 
up  to  date  92,296  men,  of  which  49,036  were  ordered  into  service  this 
month.  I  shall  be  drawing  heavily  upon  those  special  or  limited 
service  men  in  the  future. 

The  Chairman.  In  giving  the  number  that  were  available  under 
the  old  draft,  did  you  include  those  special  or  limited  service  men  of 
class  1  ?  .  • 

Gen.  Crowder.  No,  sir;  I  was  speaking  to  you  in  terms  of  actual 
fighting  men. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  to  the  extent  that  these  men  are  used,  the 
demand  upon  the  new  men  in  the  recent  draft  will  be  reduced  ? 

Gen.  Crowder.  To  that  extent;  but  I  think  that  has  already  been 
taken  into  consideration  in  the  figures  which  the  Chief  of  Staff 
placed  before  you.  He  had  determined  the  numbers  to  be  called  into 
the  service  with  reference  to  the  fighting  problem,  assuming  that  all 
those  men  that  could  be  taken  up  .in  the  line  of  the  Army  to  perform 
military  service  in  the  Coast  Artillery  arm,  for  instance,  would  be 
used.  For  instance,  he  expected  to  get  a  considerable  percentage  of 
the  Coast  Artillery  personnel  for  this  country  from  the  special  or 
limited  service  men. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  theory? 

Gen.  CroW'Der.  On  the  theory  that  the  work  they  have  to  do  in  our 
garrisons  here  can  be  performed  by  men  of  their  physical  qualifica- 
tions. 

Mr.  Eagan.  And  thus  release  men  from  the  Coast  Artillery  ? 

Gen.  Crowder.  And  release  able-bodied  men  in  this  service  for  the 
mobile  army. 

The  Chairman.  Simply  upon  the  supposition  that  the  Coast  Ar- 
tillery will  not  be  used? 

Gen.  Crowder.  No,  sir ;  but  on  the  supposition  that  such  garrisons 
as  we  have  here  can  be  manned,  or  50  per  cent  of  them,  by  men  of 
this  character.  A  large  amount  of  the  work  in  the  Coast  Artillery  is 
scientific  work.  They  have  need  for  men  of  higher  education  than 
any  other  arm  of  the  service,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  En- 
gineer Corps  and  the  Field  Artillery.  There  is  no  reason  why  these 
special  or  limited  service  men  can  not  be  made  to  do  duty  in  the 
Coast  Artillery,  and  I  understood  from  the  Chief  of  Staff,  in  a  con- 
versation with  him,  that  they  intended  to  use  a  considerable  number 
of  them  in  that  way. 
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Mr.  Egan.  I  want  to  ask  what  provision  is  made,  if  any,  to  give 
deferred  classification  to  men  who  are  indispensible  in  banks  and 
financial  institutions? 

Gen.  Crowder.  You  recall  that  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  exemp- 
tions of  that  kind,  we  asked  Congress  to  amend  the  selective-service 
law  by  substituting  the  specific  words  "  occupations  and  employ- 
ments "  for  the  words  "  industries,  including  agriculture."  Congress 
*  adopted  this  form :  "  Industries,  occupations,  and  employments,  in- 
cludirg  agriculture,"  thus  broadening  the  application  of  the  law  to 
emploj-ments  outside  of  the  field  of  industry  and  agriculture.  That 
would  reach  banking  and  it  would  reach  various  civil  activities  that 
are  essential  to  be  maintained  in  the  national  interest  during  thi- 
war.  With  that  enlarged  statutory  authority,  we  have  proceeded  to 
frame  regulations  which  will  make  it  the  duty  of  all  our  boards  to 
consider  and  pass  upon  applications  for  deferment  on  the  grounds 
of  these  other  occupations  and  employments.  A  great  deal  of  in- 
terest has  been  manifested  in  this  particular  part  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law.  The  President  himself  was  very  much  concerned 
about  the  attack  that  the  law  might  make  upon  the  economic  life  of 
the  country  because  of  the  inclusion  of  those  upper  age  limits,  and  ho 
•himself  has  dictated  very  largely  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  f  ramin<r 
the  regulations  on  that  subject.  He  has  sanctioned,  or,  rather,  ap- 
proved a  recommendation  that  was  placed  before  him  to  station  in 
the  area  of  each  district  board  expert  advisers  to  the  district  board-, 
one  to  be  nominated  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  one  to  be  nominated 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  third  man  to  be  appointed 
by  the  district  board,  the  labor  man  to  serve  industry  in  general, 
the  agricultural  man  to  take  care  of  the  agricultural  interests,  and  the 
third  man  to  take  care  of  the  remaining  occupations  and  employment^. 
These  three  men  are  to  receive  from  the  Government  all  the  special 
studies  that  have  been  made  respecting  the  shortages  of  man  power — 
not  military  man  power,  but  industrial  and  economic  man  power— 
and  from  time  to  time  they  confer  with  the  district  boards.  They 
may  study  the  difficulties  of  any  particular  line  of  employment  and 
go  before  the  district  boards  with  their  conclusions  as  to  what  line 
of  administration  will  meet  the  situation  in  the  respective  districts. 
The  district  boards,  advised  in  this  way,  are  expected  to  conserve 
in  a  more  eflFective  way  than  heretofore  the  economic  life  of  the 
country. 

The  first  page  of  the  questionnaire  sets  forth  the  grounds  for  ex- 
emption or  deferred  clasification. 

(The  first  page  of  the  questionnaire  is  as  follows:)  . 
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QUESnONNAIKB. 


TmBD  EomoN 


CBUmp  of  Local  Board.) 


tlonNo. 


SwIalNo. 


Older  No. 


Name  of  Segistmit: 


Tetophone  No.. 


(Fimt  name.)        (Middle  name.) 


(I^uit  naixM.) 


Addxess: 


(No.) 


(9trMC  or  R.  V.  D.  No.) 


(Caty  or  town.) 


(County.) 


(Stato.) 


NOTICE  TO  RBGIST&ABrr.— Yon  ar«  rwiuiiwl  by  law  to  retain  this  Qnaationnalre  filled  out  in  aeoordaaee 
with  iaBtraetkmB  ntn^^iwM  herein  within  aeren  daye  from  date  of  thie  notiee.  Failure  to  do  eo  ie  a  miedemeaaor  mm- 
iihehle  by  fine  or  imprieonment  for  one  year  and  may  reeult  in  the  loee  of  valuable  richte  and  in  immediate  fanduetion  into 


). 


Member  of  Loeal  Board. 


CliAIM  FO&  EXEMPTION  0&  DEFERRED  CLASSIFICATION. 

NOTE  TO  CLAIUffANTS.— Thie  form  ie  to  be  need  for  olaiminc  exemption  or  deferred  olaeeifioation  by  or  in 
ct  any  reKietntat  and  for  etatins  the  grounde  of  claim.    Plaoe  a  eroee  (x)  in  Column  A  oppoeite  the  divieion  that 
the  srovnid  of  claim.    Boards  are  required  to  oonaider  only  srounda  titue  indicated  by  the  claimant  in  Column  ▲. 


I. 


▲ 

B 


C 
D 


E 
F 
G 


man  withont  dependent  relativee. 

Married  man.  with  or  without  children,  or 
father  of  moiherleee  children,  who  has  habit- 
ually failed  to  eupport  hie  family. 

Married  man  dependent  on  wife  for  support. 

Married  man.  with  or  without  children,  or  father 
of  motheriees  children:  man  not  usefully  en- 
saced.  family  sumiorted  by  income  independ- 
ent of  hb  labor. 

PnekiHwd  or  not  a  necessary  -farm  laborer. 

Unskilled  or  not  a  neeeesary  industrial  laborer. 

Becistrant  by  or  in  respect  of  whom  no  deferred 
jilBMifiretion  is  claimed. 

Becistraat  who  fails  to  submit  Questionnaire  and 
in  reepeet  of  whom  no  deferred  daseifioation  is 


not  deferred  and  not  included  in  any 

of  above  divisioBS. 


B 


C 
D 


CXiAsana. 
cuASS  n. 

Married  man  with  children,  or  father  of  mother- 
lees  children,  where  such  wife  or  children  or 
■neh  motherbee  children  are  not  mainly  de- 
pesMdent  upon  hie  labor  for  support  for  reason 
that  thare  are  other  reaeonably  certain  aouroee 
of  adequate  support  (ezcludinc  eaminga  or 
Ie  eaminss  from  labor  of  wife),  available, 
that  the  removal  of  registrant  will  not 
deprive  sueh  dependante  of  support. 

Married  man.  withont  children,  whoee  wife,  al- 

ie  SBsaced  in  a  useful  ooou- 
u  ie  not  mainly  dependent  upon  his  labor 
for  support,  for  tbe  reeeon  that  the  wife  is 
•killed  in  eome  epeeial  daae  of  work  which  she 
ie  phyilealty  able  to  perform  and  in  which  ehe 
ie  employed,  or  in  which  there  is  an  inimediate 
opeBiaK  for  her  under  oonditioas  that  will  en- 
able her  to  support  hereelf  decently  and  witb- 
ovt  eoifennc  or  hardship. 

Necessary  skilled  farm  laborer  in  neo 
eoltwal  entwpiMe. 

NoeeeMry  ekiOed  industrial  laborer  in 


cvAMm  at. 


Man  with  dependent  ohildren  (not  his  own),  but 
toward  whom  he  stands  in  relation  of  parent. 

B    Man  with  dependent  aged  or  infirm  parente. 

C    Man  with  dependent  helplsi  brothers  or  sisters. 

D  '  Coonty  or  munieipal  officer. 

S     Hichtly  trained  fireman  or  poUoemaa  in 
of  nmnieipality. 

Neeessafy  eaploaree  of  Utdted  Btotes  in 
of  themaik. 

or  woAmaa  in  United  States 


of  United  BUtes. 


auAMB  in — continued. 


Neoeesaiy  assistant,  associate,  or  hired  manacar 
of  neeeeeary  acrieultural  enterprise. 

Neeeesary  highly  specialised  technical  or  mechanp 
ical  expert  of  neeeesary  industrial  enterprise. 

Necessary  assistant  or  associate  manager  of  nee- 
eesary industrial  enterprise. 


OI.AB8  rr. 


Man  whoee  wife  or  children  are  mainly  dependent 

on  his  labor  for  support. 
Mariner  afetually  employed  in  sea  service  of  citfr. 

sen  or  mereliant  in  the  United  States. 
Necessary  sole  managitig,  controlling,  or  directing 

head  of  necessary  agricultural  enterprise. 
Neeeesary  sole  managing,  ^ntoUing,  or  direeting 

head  of  neeeeeary  industrial  enterpriee. 


OLAaa  V. 


Officer — legialative,  executive,  or  judicial— of 
the  United  Stotes  or  of  Stote,  Territory,  or 
District  of  Columbia. 

Regularly  or  duly  ordained  minister  of  religion. 

Student  who  on  May  18.  1917.  or  on  May  30, 
1918.  or  since  May  20.  1918,  was  preparing  for 
ministry  in  recognised  theologioid  or  divinity 
eehool,  or  who  on  May  20,  1918,  or  since  May 
20, 1918.  was  preparing  for  practice  of  medi- 
cine and  snrgeiy  in  recognised  medical  sehooL 

Person  in  military  or  naval  service  of  United 
States. 

Alien  enemy. 

Residsnt  alien  (not  an  enemy)  who  olaims  ex- 
emption. 

Person  totally  and  permanently  physioaUy  or 
mentally  unfit  for  military  service. 

Person  morally  unfit  to  be  a  soldier  of  the  United 
Statee. 

lieensed  pilot  actually  employed  in  the  pursuit 
of  hie  vocation. 

Person  discharged  from  the  Army  on  the  ground 
of  alienage  or  upon  diplomatic  request. 

Subjeot  or  eitisen  of  cobeiligerent  country  who  baa 
enlisted  or  enrolled  in  the  foroee  of  sueh  coun- 
try under  the  terms  of  a  treaty  between  eueh 
country  and  the  United  States  providing  for 
rsoiprocal  military  servioe  of  their  respeotive 
citisens  and  subjeots. 

Subjset  or  eitisen  of  neutral  eouatiy  who  has  de- 
clared his  intention  to  beoome  a  eitisen  of  the 
United  States  and  has  withdrawn  sueh  inten- 
tion under  ihe  providons  of  aet  of  Congress 
approved  July  0.  1918,  and  Seleotive  Servioe 
Regulations. 


Member  of  well-reoognised  religious  seet  or  otgani- 
cation,  organised  and  existinc  on  May  18,  1917, 
whoee  then  exiting  eraed  or  prinoiplee  forbid  Ita 
members  to  partieipate  in  war  in  any  Ibrm  and 
whose  religious  convictions  an  against  war  or  par* 
tieipataon  thersitt* 


88862—18 e 
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REGISTRANT    OS    OTHER    INTERESTED    PERSON    MUST    ANSWER    THE    FOL- 
LOWING QUESTION. 

Q.  Do  you  olaim  exemption  or  deferred  elaasiflcation  in  reepeet  of  the  reciatemat  named  abore?    If  ao.  state  the  diri- 
■iona  of  each  elaae  and  each  elaae  in  whioh  you  claim  that  he  ahould  be  elaeeifled. 

A ;  in  Division  . .  of  Cbus  ....  and  Division  . .  of  Cbus  . . ,  and  Division  . .  of  Class  . .     ODate) 

(Yes  or  no.) 
(Address) (Sign  here.) 


WAIVER  OF  CLAIM  FOR  EXEMPTION  OR  DEFERRED  CLASSIFICATION. 

(To  be  signed  by  recistrant  or  other  interested  person  whenever  a  waiver  is  used 

I  hereby  waive  all  claim  of  exemption  or  deferred  classification  of  the  racistnuit  y^^w»«^  above. 

(Date  of  signing.) (Sign  here.) 


The  Chairman.  There  was  a  reexamination  of  the  classification 
of  the  men  that  were  procured  under  the  old  draft  law. 

Gen.  Crowder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  figures  that  you  haA^e  given  touching  the 
available  men  left  in  class  1  figures  based  upon  that  reexamination  t 

Gen.  Crowder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  are  they  subject  to  modification  by  further 
classifications? 

Gen.  Crowder.  They  are  inclusive  of  all  the  names  brought  into 
class  1  as  a  result  of  the  so-called  reclassification.  I  succeeded  in 
getting  about  120,000  additional  men  into  class  1  by  that  national 
classincation.  The  work  is  now  practically  completed.  We  have 
combed  those  deferred  lists  for  mistakes  made  by  the  boards  in  the 
original  classification,  with  the  result  of  getting  for  class  1  120,000 
additional  men. 

The  Chairman.  An(J  the  numbers  that  you  will  get  out  of  the  new 
enrollment  are  predicated  upon  the  new  basis  of  classification? 

Gen.  Crowder.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  a  rough  estimate,  of  course,  as  to 
how  many  men  we  will  get;  but  assuming  that  the  rules  of  classi- 
fication will  be  applied  in  about  the  same  way  that  they  were  applied 
in  the  earlier  classification,  we  ought  to  get  about  2,300,000  actual 
fighting  men  out  of  the  13,400,000  men  that  we  registered  on  Sep- 
tember 12. 

The  Chairman.  What  change,  if  anv,  has  been  made  in  the  elimi- 
nation or  inclusion  in  class  1  of  men  w^no  are  married  as  against  men 
who  are  single,  due  to  the  increased  age  limits? 

Gen.  Crowder.  We  have  applied  precisely  the  same  rules  with 
regard  to  married  men  that  were  applied  in  the  earlier  classification, 
getting  no  more  nor  less  in  class  1  than  heretofore.  There  was  much 
agitation  of  the  general  question,  but  it  did  not  result  in  any  change 
of  the  regulations.  The  regulations  are  already  extremely  liberal 
toward  married  men,  and  if  there  is  ever  a  change  in  the  original 
classifications  to  meet  the  requirements  for  military  man  power,  the 
married-men  classes  must  be  the  first  ones  in  the  deferred  lists  to 
be  attacked,  in  my  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  objection  now  to  a  married  man 
being  placed  in  class  1  irrespective  of  his  being  married  or  having 
dependents?  In  other  words,  can  he  waive  any  claim  for  deferred 
classification  so  as  to  automatically  place  him  in  the  first  class? 

Gen.  Crowder.  Yes,  sir;  he  can  do  that  to-day ;  but,  of  course,  any 
member  of  his  family  or  any  dependent  can  claim  deferred  classi- 
fication for  him,  notwithstanding  his  attitude. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand,  but  that  raises  still  another  ques- 
tion which  might  become  important.  The  fact  that  he  is  married 
and  goes  into  aass  1  will  probably  result  in  almost  every  instance  in 
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An  increase  in  the  allowance  which  the  Government  makes  because 
of  the  allowance  that  he  himself  makes  because  of  his  wife  and 
children. 

Gen.  Crowder.  Yes,  sir ;  it  might  become  important  from  that  point 
of  view.  I  want  to  complete  my  answer  to  vour  question,  because 
in  the  form  in  which  I  put  it  it  might  be  misleading.  Even  though 
a  man  waives  his  right  to  be  deferred  on  such  grounds  the  board  still 
ha^  the  duty  in  proper  cases  to  classify  him  in  a  deferred  class.  Fur- 
ther than  that  we  have  not  felt  that  we  could  go  in  the  practical 
administration  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Eagan.  The  marriage  of  a  registrant  does  not  automatically 
pve  him  a  deferred  classification? 
Gen.  Crowder.  No,  sir. 
Mr.  Eagan.  There  was  some  talk  about  that. 
Gen.  Crowt>er.  I  know,  but  they  did  not  do  that. 
Mr.  SissoN.  How  long  do  you  think  it  will  take  to  complete  the 
questionnaires?    Have  you  made  any  estimate  about  it? 

Gen.  Crowder.  We  have  sent  out  two  speed-up  letters,  one  to  the 
governors  and  the  other  to  local  boards,  and  inaugurated  what  we 
call  a  hundred-day  drive. 
Mr.  SissoN.  You  hope  to  get  them  through  in  100  days? 
Gen.  Cro\^t>er.  I  hope  to  have  the  Nation  classified  on  January  1. 
Mr.  SissoN.  Does  that  mean  a  completed  piece  of  work  by  the  local 
boards? 

Gen.  Crowder.  Yes ;  a  completed  piece  of  work  by  the  local  boards, 
with  the  result  that  13,400,000  men,  if  that  be  the  correct  number, 
will  find  their  places  in  one  of  five  classes  and  numerous  subclasses, 
to  be  called  out  in  the  order  of  an  order  number  to  be  determined 
by  a  drawing  which  I  hope  to  hold  within  a  week. 

Mr.  Eagan.  Is  it  contemplated  to  increase  the  number  of  local 
hoards? 

Gen.  Crowder.  To  increase  the  membership  in  the  highly  congested 
areas,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  numbers  will  not  be  increased. 

Mr.  Eagax.  What  plan  is  made  for  the  separation  of  two  dis- 
tricts that  are  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  one  boaird,  where  it  is 
H  very  great  hardship  on  one  of  the  towns  to  be  in  that  particular 
districts 

Gen.  Crowder.  We  will  adopt  one  of  two  courses,  either  increase 
the  membership  of  the  local  board  by  doubling  it  and  allowing  them 
to  work  in  committees,  or  bv  dividing  the  district. 

Mr.  Eaoan.  The  place  1  have  in  mind  is  my  home  town,  Wee- 
hawken,  N,  J.,  which  has  been  put  in  with  the  town  of  Harrison, 
some  8  miles  away,  and  by  no  means  convenient  of  access,  and  it  has 
imposed  quite  a  hardship  on  the  men  from  Weehawken  to  go  to 
Harrison. 

Gen.  Crowder.  Whatever  consolidation  was  made  was  made  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  governxjr  of  the  State,  but  he  has  been 
addressed  instructions  within  the  last  few  days  to  multiply  the  mem- 
^>e^ship  of  the  local  boards  where  it  is  necessary  to  complete  the 
work  expeditiously. 

Mr.  Eagan.  So  that  one  committee  will  work  in  Harrison,  in  that 
instance,  and  the  other  committee  in  Weehawken? 
Gen.  Crowdeh.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Eagak.  So  that  the  registrants  in  Weehawken  will  not  have 
to  go  to  Harrison  for  their  classification  and  for  other  purposes? 

Gen.  Crowder.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Vare.  What  is  the  relative  authority  of  the  appeal  board  over 
the  local  board? 

Gen.  Crowder.  The  appeal  boards  have  appellate  jurisdiction  over 
local  boards  in  all  cases  which  come  before  the  local  boards,  and  they 
have  original  jurisdiction  over  all  occupational  claims.  The  local 
board  has  no  jurisdiction  over  occupational  claims.  Industry,  agri- 
culture, and  these  other  essential  occupations  are  all  within  the  ex- 
chisive  jurisdiction  of  the  district  board. 

Mr.  Vare.  Does  the  appeal  board  have  the  right  to  issue  an  order 
to  withhold  the  induction  of  a  registrant? 

Gen.  Crowder.  Only  when  they  want  to  reclassify  him ;  they  can 
not  issue  any  stay  of  induction  unless  they  have  the  motive  of  re- 
examining the  case  and  giving  him  another  classification. 

Mr.  Vare.  Let  me  give  you  an  illustration :  In  the  third  district 
of  Philadelphia  the  local  board  recently  gave  a  new  classification 
to  three  registrants  who  had  been  on  the  deferred  list.  They  hold 
their  hearings  in  a  police  station,  ^his  is  a  district  largely  made 
up  of  foreign  born,  and  these  registrants  were  refused  appeals.  I 
went  on  to  Philadelphia,  beiryg  acquainted  with  the  facts,  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  appeal  board,  liie  secretary,  Dr.  Willis,  tried  to  get 
]n  touch  with  the  local  board,  but  the  members  of  the  local  board, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  were  all  away  and  the  result  was  that  the 
three  men  were  sent  to  camp.  One  of  the  men  had  a  wife  and  four 
children,  one  was  undersized  and  with  only  one  eye,  and  the  thinl 
had  a  moon-eye.  Those  men  are  now  in  camp.  The  appeal  board 
said  they  had  no  authority  in  the  matter,  but  is  there  not  some  way 
of  establishing  some  person  in  authority  by  which  when  a  flagrant 
case  is  called  £)  the  attention  of  a  Member  of  the  House,  or  whatever 
official  or  citizen  it  may  be,  such  action  can  be  avoided? 

Gen.  Crowder.  On  your  statement  of  the  case,  all  three  men  were 
entitled  to  an  appeal  to  the  district  board.    The  local  board  is  with- 
out authority  to  refuse  a  person  that  appeal  and  sending  up  his 
questionnaire.    The  proper  action  would  be  a  complaint  against  the 
local  board  and  the  removal  of  those  men — that  is,  on  your  statement 
of  the  facts.    As  I  say,  when  a  denial  of  the  right  of  appeal  has  been 
made  by  the  local  board  the  remedy  is  a  complaint  against  that  board, 
and  if  it  is  prompt  you  can  rest  assured  that  the  action  will  be 
prompt.     If  you  had  notified  me  by  telegraph  that  the  local  board 
had  denied  a  right  of  appeal — and  they  all  have  rights  of  appeal — 
to  the  district  board,  I  should  have  gotten  the  appeal  for  the  man 
and  probably  removed  some  members  of  the  local  board.     As  to  the 
two  men  with  physical  disabilities,  I  think  that  the  facts  stated  to^ 
the  members  of  the  committee  might  give  the  impression  that  a  mis- 
take had  been  made  in  sending  those  men  to  camp;  but  the  prob- 
ability is  that  they  responded  to  a  requisition  for  special  and  limited 
service  men,  with  partial  qualifications.     Congress  itself  has  author- 
ized, in  explicit  language,  the  drafting  of  men  only  partially  quali- 
fied for  military  service,  in  section  4  of  the  original  law.    Pre- 
sumably they  went  forward  for  some  special  service,  like  clerical 
vork. 
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PAY  OF  LOCAI.  BOARD  MEMBERS. 

( See  p.  135. ) 

The  Chairman.  General,  taking  up  the  matter  of  your  estimate  as 
to  moneys,  I  have  been  furnished  by  you  with  a  memorandum  divid- 
ing the  estimate  of  $23,617,302  into  various  heads,  such  as  pay  of 
local  board  members,  clerk  hire  for  local  boards,  physical  examina- 
tions, traveling  expenses,  rents,  miscellaneous.  State  headquarters, 
and  contingent.  Have  you  divided  up  the  remaining  balance  of  the 
?15,762,000  which  you  received  in  the  Army  act  among  these  various 
heads '? 

Gen.  Crowder.  I  have  prepared  a  revised  memorandum  to  take  the 
place  of  that  one  showing  just  how  I  propose  to  expend  the  total 
amount  allocated  under  these  heads,  and  it  is  explained  a  little  bit 
more  in  detail,  so  that  there  can  be  no  question  about  the  use  to  which 
we  intend  to  divert  these  moneys  and  the  amouht  to  be  diverted. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  this  memorandum,  you  are  figuring 
an  expenditure  of  $16,840,000  for  pay  of  local  board  members  on  the 
basis  you  have  set  out. 

Gen.  Crowder.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  the  assumption,  I  take  it,  that  all  of 
the  boards  will  claim  the  maximum  of  their  allowance? 

Gen.  Crowder.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  basis  upon  which  you  can  predicate 
an  estimate  as  to  what,  in  point  of  fact,  will  be  the  situation?  Of 
course,  there  will  not  be  a  claim  by  all  the  boards  for  their  maximum 
allowance. 

Gen.  Crowder.  Originally,  I  could.  When  I  was  before  the  House 
Military  Committee  on  this  appropriation  last  year  I  was  able  to 
state  to  them  that  about  one-fourth  of  the  local  board  members  and 
about  one-third  of  the  district  board  members  were  rendering  free 
and  uncompensated  service  so  far  as  the  returns  to  my  oflBce  showed 
vouchers  preferred  by  those  individuals.  That  has  been  a  gradually 
receding  number,  and  now.  when  you  consider  that  we  have  got  to  ap- 
propriate practically  all  the  time  of  these  men,  certainly  for  the  next 
100  days,  and  there  will  be  no  time  left  for  their  civil  occupation,  I 
expect  to  see  very  few  men  go  through  that  strain  without  claiming 
some  compensation,  and  I  am  unable  to  say  to  you  that  you  could 
safely  diminish  that  amount  of  more  than  $16,000,000  by  any  defi- 
nite sum. 

The  Chairman.  A  number  of  the  members  of  these  boards  are 
public  officials. 

Gen.  Crowder.  That  is  true  of  the  local  board  members.  We 
«tarte<l  out  originally  by  having  ex-officio  boards  throughout,  the 
three  members  of  the  board  being  the  county  sheriif,  the  county 
clerk,  and  the  county  physician.  That  was  not,  however,  an  abso- 
lute requirement,  and  governors  varied  from  that  rule  considerably 
in  constituting  the  local  boards,  but  it  remains  true  that  to-day 
probably  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  local  boards  are  county 
officials. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  claiming  and  obtaining  compensation 
the  same  as  private  citizens? 
Gen.  Crowder.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  those  instances  where  it  takes  all  of  their  time, 
what  happens  as  to  their  other  duties  ? 
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Gen.  Crowder.  I  suppose  they  have  to  perform  .their  other  duties 
hir^elv  through  deputies.  Of  course,  you  take  a  board  with  under 
2,000  registrants,  they  are  not  going  to  be  worked  as  hard  as  the 
boards  with  a  larger  number  of  registrants.  You  will  find  in  that 
memorandum  before  you  the  precise  number  of  boards  we  have  v%  irh 
given  registration,  under  1,000,  1,200,  and  so  on,  and  reading  from 
the  left-hand  column  you  will  be  able  to  see  just  how  the  work  of 
the  boards  is  distributed  as  regards  the  number  of  registrants. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  stated  a  while  ago  that  the  present 
system  of  compensation  had  not  been  long  enough  in  effect  for  you 
to  draw  any  real  conclusions  touching  how  satisfactory  it  was  prov- 
ing to  the  members. 

Gen.  Crowder.  Xo.  I  have  had  no  reaction  from  the  boards  them- 
selves. 

CLERK  HIRE  FOR  LOCAL  BOARDS. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  estimate  of  $6,306,775  for  clerk  hire 
for  local  boards. 

Gen.  Crowder.  We  have  recently  revised  the  compensation  for 
clerks,  answering  the  same  kind  of  demand  we  had  for  a  revised 
compensation  table  for  the  boards,  but  we  found  it  a  very  much 
easier  matter  basing  the  amount  of  money  to  be  expended  for  clerk 
hire  upon  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  which  seemed  to  be  a  ju-t 
principle.  We  found  out  that  under  the  new  rates  of  pay  we 
adopted  we  came  out  with  about  the  same  total  of  expenditures  for 
clerk  hire  that  we  would  have  had  if  we  had  continued  the  old  svs- 

• 

tern  and  made  it  applicable  to  this  new  and  larger  field  of  registra- 
tion, so  that  vou  may  sav  there  has  been  no  increase  bv  the  new  tables 
of  compensation  oxev  the  amount  that  would  have  been  expended 
under  the  old  rules. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  the  basis  for  the  computation, 
it  is  on  the  basis  of  an  average  of  $110  a  month  to  a  board? 

Gen.  Crowder.  Xo:  under  the  old  rule  our  chief  clerks  of  local 
boards  were  paid  $100  a  month,  and  that  was  the  only  clerical  help 
they  had  unless  the  registration  reached  up  to  a  certain  figure. 
Exceeding  that  figure,  which  I  have  momentarily  forgotten,  not  tiav- 
ing  the  memorandum  before  me,  they  were  entitled  to  one  additional 
clerk,  who  got  $80  a  month.  Where  the  registration  reached  still 
higher  they  got  an  additional  clerk  at  $60  a  month.  So  that  the 
three  rates  of  pay  in  the  local  boards  were  $100,  $80,  and  $60.  Xow, 
that  compensation  fitted  the  situation  in  certain  districts  and  in  cer- 
tain other  districts  it  did  not.  You  can  readily  imagine  that  out 
West  in  certain  localities  that  would  be  an  ample  rate  of  compensa- 
tion, whereas  in  the  cities  where  there  is  competition  to  get  clerical 
help  it  would  be  very  insuiBcient,  and  the  only  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion seemed  to  be  to  make  it  directly  responsive  to  the  work  done, 
and  while  there  has  been  an  increase  of  compensation  for  clerks  to 
the  boards  with  the  lower  registration,  there  has  been  a  substantial 
saving  where  we  have  adjusted  the  compensation  of  the  boards  with 
the  higher  registration;  and,  as  I  said  before,  the  sum  total  to  be 
exj)encled  under  the  new  rules  is  just  about  equal  to  what  it  would 
have  been  under  the  old  rules,  and  we  feel  pretty  certain  that  the 
cleiks  are  going  to  be  satisfied  with  the  new  rate  of  compensation. 
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Mr.  Sissox.  At  that  rate,  with  a  little  over  4,000  boards,  it  would 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  about  $1,500  for  each  board  for  clerk 
hire? 

^  Gen.  Chowder.  Yes ;  just  about  that.  That  is  the  average  for  the 
Xation,  of  course.  In  some  localities  it  will  be  very  much  higher 
and  in  some  other  localities  very  much  lower. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  made  an  allotment  out  of  your  July 
appropriation  carried  in  the  Army  act  for  clerk  hire  for  district 
boards  of  $1,872,000? 

Gen.  Ckowder.  There  has  been  no  change  in  that. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  memorandum  it  appears  you  consider 
that  will  be  adequate. 

Gen.  Crowder.  That  will  be  sufficient  for  the  district  boards. 

PAY   OF   PHYSICAL   EXAMINERS. 

The  Chakman.  You  have  an  estimate  of  $420,000  for  physical 
examinations.     You  are  making  a  payment  of  $15  a  day? 

Gen.  Crowder.  $7.50  a  day  for  each  medical  examiner. 

The  Chair3£an.  And  two  medical  examiners  to  a  board? 

Gen.  Crowder.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  predicate  your  total  sum  upon  the  num- 
ber of  days  that  will  be  required  to  examine  a  given  number  of  men? 

Gen.  Orowder.  I  shall  physically  examine  every  man  in  class  1, 
or  2,380,000  men,  and  the  computation,  as  I  remember,  is  given 
riffht  on  the  face  of  that  memorandum  as  the  number  of  days  it  will 
take  two  physicians  to  examine  2,380,000  men. 

Mr.  Eagan.  Will  there  be  two  physicians  in  addition  to  the  three 
members  of  the  local  board? 

Gen.  Crowder.  One  of  the  members  of  the  local  board  ought  to  be 
a  physician,  but  sometimes  that  is  not  the  case.  In  the  excepted 
ra>e  it  will  be  two  members  in  addition.  In  the*  usual  case,  however, 
it  will  be  one  member  of  the  local  board,  aided  by  one  outside  man. 

The  Chairman.  When  a  physician  is  a  member  of  the  local  board 
ihtes  he  get  this  $7.50  in  addition  to  his  pay  as  a  member  of  the  local 
Uiard  ? 

Gen.  Crowder.  No;  he  would  have  an  election  between  two  rates 
of  (compensation.  He  can  earn  $10  a  day  as  a  member  of  the  board 
by  working  10  hours,  or  he  can  earn  $7.50,  ignoring  that  rate  of 
(*ompensation,  if  he  examines  so  many  men  at  the  rate  of  50  cents 
per  man  examined,  or  as  we  estimate,  50  men  examined  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  Fifty  men  examined  a  day  would  make  a  cost  of 
slj.**  per  day. 

Gen.  Crowder.  I  should  have  stated  the  rate  per  man  at  30  cents, 
or  $15  per  50  men.  If  he  did  not  examine  enough  men,  I  presume 
he  would  elect  to  take  his  $10  compensation,  provided  he  worked  on 
his  job  10  hours  a  day. 

PAT  OT  MEMBERS  OF  DOCAL  BOARDS. 

(See  p.  133.) 

The  Chairman.  Am  I  correct  in  my  understanding  that  the  pay 
to  the  members  of  the  board  represents  a  maximum  or  $10  a  day? 
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Gen.  Crowder.  That  is  the  maximum  they  can  earn  in  one  day. 
If  they  work  over  10  hours,  they  only  get  $10.  If  they  work  under 
10  hours,  they  get  the  nimiber  of  dollars  corresponding  to  the  num- 
ber of  hours  they  work.  If  they  hold  a  session  of  only  four  hours, 
they  get  only  $4. 

Mr.  Eagan.'' Suppose  they  do  not  do  their  work  expeditiously  and 
drag  it  along? 

Gen.  Crowder.  I  have  thought  of  that,  but  I  do  not  know  how  to 
arrange  for  that  much  supervision  over  a  man  and  retain  his  good 
will.  If  I  set  up  some  espionage  within  the  area  of  the  local  board 
to  ascertain  whether  a  man  is  loafing  on  his  job,  I  am  certain  to  get 
a  very  bad  return  in  the  way  of  hatred  of  the  system.  I  thought  if 
we  required  them  to  stay  on  the  job  that  manv  hours  they  were  not 
likely  to  be  idle.  They  are  not  going  to  stay  there  10  hours  for  the 
purpose  of  earning  $10  very  many  days  in  the  week.  You  could,  of 
course,  require  the  chief  clerk  to  take  notice  of  whether  they  were 
working  and  make  an  entry  and  produce  a  certificate  on  their  voucher 
that  they  had  not  been  absent,  but  I  do  not  believe  the  system  would 
have  worked. 

TBAVELINQ    EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  you  have  made  an  allotment  out  of  your 
July  appropriation  of  $160,000  for  traveling  expenses,  and  your  note 
indicates  that  the  actual  traveling  expenses  are  reimbursed,  and  that 
a  per  diem  of  $4  a  day  is  paid  those  authorized  to  travel. 

Gen.  Crowder.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  per  diem  is  paid  during  the  actual  days 
spent  in  travel  only? 

Gen.  Crowder.  Yes.  It  is  the  statutory  allowance,  as  you  will 
recall. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  receive  during  the  days  that  they  are 
traveling  the  compensation  given  members  of  the  board  ? 

Gen.  Crowder.  Oh,  yes.  This  $4  per  diem  which  they  get  is  for 
their  hotel  bills  and  expenses.  They  do  not  get  this  except  when 
they  are  away  from  home  traveling.  They  get  their  actual  fare  on 
the  road  and  $4  a  day  to  meet  their  hotel  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  result  in  a  man  getting  his  railroad 
fare,  $4  a  day  and  $10  a  day  as  a  member  of  the  board  ? 

Gen.  Crowder.  Exactly  so,  just  as  I  get  my  salary  and  my  mile- 
age when  I  travel,  my  mileage  being  in  addition  to  the  salary. 

The  Chairman.  What  restrictions,  if  any,  are  you  undertaking  to 
throw  around  the  travel  of  these  men  and  the  allowances  for  travel? 

Gen.  Crowder.  Governors  of  States  must,  before  ordering  travel 
obtain  authority  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General's  office  to  issue 
necessary  orders.  Of  course,  I  know  from  month  to  month  just  how 
much  is  expended  in  the  way  of  travel  and  what  the  policy  of  each 
State  headquarters  is  in  regard  to  ordering  travel.  There  is  very 
little  traveling  devolving  upon  members  of  local  boards.  It  is  only 
occasionally  that  they  have  to  visit  some  place,  remote  from  their 
seat  of  business,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  an  individual  case. 

Mr.  Eagan.  And  very  little  per  diem,  I  suppose? 

Gren.  Crowder.  The  moment  they  leave  on  travel  they  get  whatever 
corresponds  to  the  railroad  fare,  and  they  get  the  $4  to  pay  their 
hotel  bills,  and  in  addition  to  that  they  get  their  regular  per  diem. 
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The  Chairman.  Suppose  a  man  travels  a  part  of  the  day  going  to 
one  of  these  boards,  aoes  he  get  $4  or  his  actual  traveling  expenses 
and  $10? 

Cien,  Cbowdbr.  Of  course,  it  is  fair  he  should  have  his  actual  per 
diem,  and  it  is  fair  that  he  should  have  his  traveling  expenses,  so 
that  the  only  question  is  in  regard  to  the  $4.  This  is  a  maximimi 
allowance  and  is  drawn  only  when  the  full  day  is  consumed.  When 
travel  includes  fractional  parts  of  a  day,  the  allowance  is  $1  for  each 
six  hours  or  major  fractional  part  thereof. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  the  regulations  provide  for  the  payment 
of  actual  traveling  expenses,  not  exceeding  $4  per  day. 

(ien-  Crowder,  I  do  not  remember  how  that  is,  'Mr.  Sherley.  I 
know  we  adopted  the  $4  per  diem  because  it  was  prescribed  as  the 
aliow^nce  for  all  civil  employees  of  the  War  Department  when 
traveling  under  orders. 

BENTAL8  OF  QUARTERS  FOB  LOCAL  BOARDS. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  have  figured  as  rental  $100,000  predi- 
cated upon  an  expenditure  of  $330,5)0  and  an  available  allotment 
from  the  appropriation  in  the  Army  act  of  $226,000,  leaving  in  round 
rii^ures  $100,000  to  be  appropriated.  What  is  the  situation  in  regard 
to  rent?    How  far  are  these  boards  occupying  public  buildings? 

(ien.  Crowder.  At  first  the  attitude  of  all  the  civil  authorities  was 
^  »*ry  favorable  to  giving  these  local  boards  quarters  in  public  build- 
ii.;is.  They  started  out  with  very  small  equipment.  Nobody  meas- 
lired  quite  the  magnitude  of  the  work.  As  the  demands  for  space 
LTi^w,  the  necessity  for  renting  quarters  increased,  and  now  with 
•ills  large  registration  of  18,000,000^  and  the  additional  file  cases 
;.«M-<'ssary,  the  demand  for  office  space  mcreases.  We  have  got  to  make 
;  ro vision  for  a  large  rental  item.  We  can  not  anticipate  to  what 
»  \Tf^nt  we  shall  continue  to  receive  free  quarters.  Some  of  the  cities 
r  lit   have  armories  donate  armory  space  for  these  boards.     Some 

jirge  for  it  and  others  do  not.  The  moment  the  board  grows  so 
. :  ru*",  that  it  begins  really  to  tax  the  space  of  anv  public  building,  a 
^iiiand  is  made  for  them  to  get  quarters  elsewhere.  We  have  got 
V*  \fe  prepared  to  rent  additional  quarters. 

The  Chairman.  What  limitations,  if  any,  are  placed  upon  these 
<  tnrds  as  to  the  amount  of  rent  they  shall  pay  ? 

i  ien.  Crowdix.  Before  a  board  can  incur  expenses  for  rentals  it  is 
:»^vssanr  to  obtain  the  authority  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General. 
^^'}ien  tfce  amount  paid  is  less  than  that  customarily  charged  the 
'  I'tilic  for  similar  quarters  no  lease  is  required.    When  rental  equals 

•  .:it  customarily  charged  the  public,  a  lease  must  be  executed  on 
'Quartermaster  Corps  Form  101  and  approved  by  this  office.  When 
•..♦-«  requests  come  in,  the  number  of  registrants  under  the  jurisdic- 

*  >n  of  the  boards  and  its  location  are  given  consideration  before  the 
►  a^  is  approved  and  authority  given  for  payment  of  the  rental 

::  xpd  in  the  lease. 

The  Chairman.  Have  their  rent  accounts  been  checked  over  at  all 
''*  ascertain  whether  they  are  practicing  economy? 

Gen.  Chowder.  Yes;  that  is  a  matter  which  is  supervised  every 
.  onth  by  the  fiscal  section  in  my  office,  and  then  also,  about  three 
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months  ago,  I  asked  thie  Inspector  General  of  the  Army  to  make  an 
inspection  of  all  disbursements  made  under  every  item  of  expendi- 
ture which  I  had,  and  he  has  completed  the  inspection  of  31  States 
already.  I  did  that  for  the  protection  of  the  system  and  in  order  to 
subject  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General's  Depart- 
ment to  the  same  scrutiny  that  other  bureaus  of  the  War  Department 
were  subjected  to. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  report  have  you  gotten  from  this 
inspection  ? 

Gen.  Crowder.  Favorable  reports;  only  minor  errors  pointed  out 
in  the  inspection  reports.  They  were  very  gratifying,  oecause  we 
entrusted  all  of  the  disbursements  of  money  to  an  untrained  civil 

Eersonnel,  such  as  we  could  hastily  assemble.  The  administration  has 
een  emergent  at  every  step,  and  I  was  very  much  gratified  at  the 
character  of  these  reports.  They  will  shortly  complete  the  report 
for  48  States. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  most  cases  in  the  small  towns  they  use  the  court- 
houses? 

Gen.  Crowder.  Yes. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  pay  no  rent,  of  course  ? 

Gen.  Crowder.  That  is  true. 

FUBNITXJBE,  TYPEWBITEBS,  ETC. 

(See  p.  140.) 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  you  have  an  estimate  here  of  $758,- 
433,  as  an  estimate  for  miscellaneous,  and  included  under  this  head 
are  purchases  of  furniture,  typewriters,  telephone  rentals,  telephone 
calls,  dray  age,  etc. 

Gen.  Crowder.  There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  expense  necessary 
to  be  incurred  under  this  heading.  The  drayage  itself  is  a  consider- 
able item.  I  think  perhaps  under  that  heading  is  included  what 
we  expect  to  pay  the  registrars  i'or  the  September  12  registration. 
There  were  from  125,000  to  150,000  people  called  into  service  on  that 
date,  and  they  have  to  be  paid  $4  per  day. 

Mr.  Eagan.  I  think  you  have  them  under  the  head  of  contingent 
expenses. 

Gen.  Crowder.  We  started  out  originally  to  rent  typewriters  and 
office  furniture.  Everybody  thought  that  the  war  might  be  over 
after  a  while,  and  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  buy  office  fur- 
niture, but  now  we  buy  our  office  furniture.  We  can  not  borrow  or 
rent  it  any  more  to  advantage.  The  rents  were  accumulating  in 
such  a  way  that  it  was  really  cheaper  to  buy  the  furniture. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  true  as  to  typewriters? 

Gen.  Crowder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Typewriters  usually  rent  for  about  $3  to  $3.50 
per  half  month,  or  at  $5  per  month  at  the  outsider 

Gen.  Crowder.  Well,  the  requisitions  that  come  up  from  the  boards 
are  more  or  less  insistent  upon  abandoning  the  idea  of  renting  and 
for  purchasing  instead,  and  that  is  the  permanent  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment wherever  they  have  prolonged  use  for  typewriters.  That 
being  true,  I  readily  adopted  it  as  the  policy  of  the  office  of  the 
Provost  Marshal  General. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  touching  the  purchase  of  fur- 
niture, or  what  character  of  nimiture  do  you  require? 
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<  icn.  CiiOwDER.  Insistent  instructions  were  sent  out  in  the  first  place 
let  fvprj'  board  that  no  excessive  bills  were  to  be  contracted  for  fur- 
niture. I  purchase  myself  and  distribute  all  of  the  filing  cases  under 
;i  'ontract.  We  have  nad  to  increase  the  amount  of  filing  space  very 
I'jnsidembly.  because  each  of  these  questionnaires  has  to  be  filed. 
Tiiere  will  be  13,000,000  of  them  filed  under  this  new  registration. 
Tlicn.  they  have  to  have  filing  cases  for  other  classes  of  correspond- 
cii'f.  That  is  a  single  item  or  considerable  amount.  Added  to  that, 
liicre  must  be  provided  ofiice  furniture,  stationery,  envelopes,  type- 
writing materials,  etc..  and  it  foots  up  a  considerable  sum.  I  think 
ilirit  is  a  very  reasonable  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  a  very  considerable  one  unless  there  is 
very  great  and  detailed  supervision  of  the  purchases.  For  instance, 
ii  was  developed  before  this  committee  that  the  War  Department 
purchased,  some  time  back,  typewriter  desks  at  a  cost  of  $30  or  $40 
apiece,  when  they  could  have  used  a  small  table  at  a  cost  of  $8,  $10, 
()r  $12.  that  would  have  answered  all  the  purposes  and  saved  space. 
It  was  only  upon  this  committee's  insistence  that  a  reform  in  that 
rH~pect  was  instituted.  I  was  wondering  to  what  extent  expenditures 
f^r  furniture,  which  to  the  individual  boards  might  seem  small,  but 
w  hich  in  the  aggregate  would  amount  to  a  considerable  sum,  are  being 
hi-ld  down  ? 

(le-n.  Crowder.  It  could  be  reduced  by  a  closer  scrutiny  of  what 
tlicy  are  purchasing.    I  can  not  institute  any  comparison  between  the 

■  xpenses  incurred  by  me  and  those  incurred  by  any  other  department 
'•f  the  Government.  I  only  know  this,  that  the  most  urgent  instruc- 
tions have  gone  forth  at  every  stage  of  the  law  that  no  part  of  the 

■  xwution  of  the  selective-service  law  was  to  be  commercialized,  and 
that  we  were  aiming,  as  we  have  been  all  the  time,  to  make  the  per 
"tpita  cost  of  producing  men  lower  than  anything  that  has  been  at- 
ti-nipted  in  the  history  of  this  Government,  and  we  have  succeeded 
t'.us  far  in  a  wonderful  way.  We  will  be  able,  with  all  this  appro- 
;>r(atioD  added,  to  report  to  you  at  the  expiration  of  the  draft  a  lower 
\ht  capita  cost  for  raising  men  than  under  any  other  plan  ever  tried 
for  raising  men  in  the  history  of  the  Republic. 

FEB  CAFFTA  COffT  OP  BEGISTKATIOK  AND  EHROLUiEflT. 

The  Chaibman.  What  do  you  figure  to  be  the  per  capita  cost  of 
r-in^rarion  and  enrollment? 

)  ien.  Cbowdeb.  Do  you  want  the  cost  of  registration  alone,  or  all 
■f  the  cost  of  an  inducted  man? 
The  CnAiRMAx.  We  would  like  to  have  it  both  ways. 

alone  in  the  first  draft  cost  only 
n  will  permit  me,  I  will  give  you 
cost  for  the  registration  per  man 
called — that  is,  for  examination — 
ited  for  service  was  $4.93,  and  the 
In  other  words,  the  man  was  in- 
rain  at  a  cost  of  $7.59. 
the  lowest  cost  that  has  ever  hap- 

historv  of  the  country.    As  com- 
ecmiting.  I  have  stated  the  facts 
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here  in  this  way:  From  a  statement  received  from  The  Adjutant 
General  and  placed  in  an  appendix  here,  it  appears  that  the  per 
capita  cost  of  recruiting  in  the  year  1914  was  $24.48 ;  in  1915  the  cost 
drojpped  to  $19.14,  but  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
19lt,  July  to  April,  inclusive,  it  was  $28.95.  Now,  I  am  matching 
that  with  a  per  capita  cost  of  less  than  $8. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  it  costs  other  Governments? 

Gen.  Crowder.  No,  sir ;  I  have  no  idea  .what  is  the  per  capita  cost 
of  bringing  men  into  the  French  Army  or  the  German  Army,  but 
we  must  reflect  upon  this,  that  they  bring  out  only  one  annual  class 
at  the  time.  It  would  be  like  my  bringing  into  the  service  the 
18-year-old  boys. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  cost  is  in  England  ? 

Gen.  Crowder.  No,  sir;  they  have  had  such  a  mixture  of  volun- 
teerifig  and  drafting  over  there  that  I  presume  the  statistics  have  not 
been  separately  stated. 

Mr.  Eagan.  Do  you  know  what  the  cost  is  in  Canada? 

Gen.  Crowder.  I  have  not  the  comparative  cost  of  those  drafts. 

FUBNITUSE,   TYFEWBITEBS,   ETC^  FOB  LOCAL  BOARDS. 

(Seep.  138.) 

Mr.  Eagan.  Do  you  know  how  these  typewriters  are  purchased,  or 
whether  they  are  purchased  by  the  War  Department? 

Gen.  Crowder.  I  purchase  them  myself. 

Mr.  Eagan.  At  the  Government  rate? 

Gen.  Crowder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  the  typewriters  purchased  ? 

Gen.  Crowder,  They  are  purchased  by  the  State  headquarters  out 
of  an  allotment  made  to  the  State  headquarters. 

Mr.  Eagan.  Do  they  buy  them  at  the  National  Government  rate  or 
at  the  local  rate? 

Gen.  Crowder.  They  buy  them  in  the  local  market. 

The  Chairman.  As  you  probably  know,  we  have  a  standard  price 
for  typewriters,  which  is  less  than  the  commercial  price.  We  have 
a  limitation  by  a  law  upon  the  price  that  shall  be  paid  for  type- 
writers. 

Gen.  Crowder.  That  is  in  the  Government  departments  in  Wash- 
ington, but  it  does  not  extend  to  the  field  service,  does  it? 

The  Chahiman.  It  extends  to  all  services. 

Gen.  Crowder.  Are  you  certain  that  it  extends  to  the  field  service 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  Interior  Department,  etc.  ? 

The  Chairman.  Section  4  of  the  current  legislative  act  is  as 
follows : 

Sec.  4.  Thnt  no  part  of  any  money  appropriated  by  this  or  any  other  act  shall 
be  used  durinp  the  fiscal  year  1919  for  the  purchase  of  any  typewriting  machine 
at  a  price  in  excess  of  the  lowest  price  paid  by  the  Government  of  the  Unitoii 
States  for  the  same  make  and  substantially  the  same  model  of  machine  durine 
the  fiscal  year  1917 ;  such  price  shall  include  the  value  of  any  typewritinjr  ma- 
chine or  machines  jciven  in  exchange,  but  shall  not  apply  to  special  prices  jtranted 
on  typewritinjGf  machines  used  in  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  of  the 
Indian  Service,  the  lowest  of  which  special  prices  paid  for  typwrltinp:  machine^* 
shall  not  be  excee<UHl  In  future  purchases  for  such  schools:  Proruf€(f,  That  In  con- 
struing this  section  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  shall  advise  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Treasury  as  to  whether  the  changes  in  any  typewriter  are  of  such  stnictnml 
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character  as  to  constitute  a  new  machine  not  within  the  limitations  of  this 
section. 

Gen.  Cbowder.  That  is  undoubtedly  of  general  application,  but  I 
would  like  to  know  what  has  been  the  practice  in  the  execution  of  it 
in  view  of  the  rapid  increase  in  prices  since  the  war  began. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  obeyed,  I  think,  by  most  of  the  depart- 
ments, with  considerable  protest  on  the  part  of  the  typewriter-ma- 
chine companies. 

Gen.  Ckowder.  Frankly,  I  do  not  know  about  that,  and  I  would 
like  to  put  in  my  testimony  the  facts.  I  do  not  know  whether  we 
have  observed  the  requirements  of  that  statute  in  the  purchase  of  ma- 
terials or  not. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  know,  also.  General,  just  what 
has  been  the  averajge  cost  of  typewriter  desks,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  the 
tpye writing  machines,  and  of  your  furniture  generally. 

Gen.  Crowdkr.  I  will  put  that  in  the  record. 

Note. — The  following  statement  corrects  the  Inaccuracies  heretofore  made  as 
to  details  of  expenditures  concerning  which  I  was  not  advised  at  the  time  I  gave 
my  testimony. 

All  typewTil»r  machines  have  been  bought  at  the  National  Government  rate 
as  fixed  in  the  general  schedule  of  supplies.  The  price  paid  was  $67.50  for 
Underwood  typewriters  and  $70  for  Remington  typewriters.  These  particular 
makes  of  typewriters  were  taken  because  the  manufacturers  of  them  were  the 
only  firms  found  among  those  named  on  the  general  schedule  who  could  or  would 
ondertake  to  fill  our  orders.  The  greater  part  of  these  machines  were  delivered 
to  the  various  local  and  district  boards  at  the  exact  price  named,  without  any 
additional  charge  for  transportation. 

However,  when  the  Government  practically  assumed  control  of  the  operation 
of  the  finns  making  these  typewriters  by  absorbing  almost  their  entire  output, 
deliveries  of  machines  began  to  be  made  by  freight  from  the  factories  Instead  of 
from  the  local  agencies,  which  had  been  frequently  discontinued.  This  made  it 
impossible  to  get  machines  by  freight  In  time  to  meet  the  Imperative  needs  of 
<^rtai]i  boards.  Therefore  In  order  to  get  these  machines  to  the  boards  Imme- 
♦liately,  as  was  necessary,  the  Provost  Marshal  General's  office  had  the  machines 
<ent  by  express,  and  the  Government  (through  the  Quartermaster  Corps)  paid 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  sending  by  express  and  the  cost  of  sending  by 
freight  The  amount  of  this  difference,  of  course,  depends  on  the  distance  the 
machine  must  be  shipped.     It  varies  from  $1  to  $2.50  per  machine,  estimated. 

It  is  and  has  been  the  policy  to  meet  temporary  needs  for  typewrit- 
ing machines  by  renting  them  instead  of  Duying  them,  the  average 
rental  paid  being  about  $4  per  month.  However,  the  members  of  a 
considerable  number  of  boards  have  furnished  their  own  machines 
gratis  for  this  temporary  work. 

Mr.  Eaoan.  And  also  a  statement  of  the  amount  that  is  represented 
by  typewriters  and  typewriter  desks  in  this  estimate  ? 

Gen.  Crowder.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  put  that  in.  I  would  like  to  put 
all  that  information  in  the  record,  because  I  am  very  much  concerned 
about  the  cost  of  this  draft.  I  know  very  well  that  the  principle  of 
the  draft  will  not  survive  if  it  turns  out  to  be  an  uneconomical  way 
of  raising  armies,  and  I  have  insisted  upon  commercializing  the 
drafting  machinery  in  every  way  possible.  I  will  be  glad  to  put 
that  information  in  the  record. 

L — ^The  information  asked  for  is  as  follows : 


Typewriter  deslcs  have  been  purchased  for  about  20  per  cent  of  the  boards — 
In  round  numbers  about  1,000  desks  at  the  outside.  The  price  paid  for  type- 
writer desks  has  been  about  $30  per  deslj.  The  price  for  typewriter  desks  as 
given  In  the  general  schedule  of  supplies  for  1918  range  from  $39  to  $57.  The 
torrent  prices  range  from  $31.50  to  $58. 
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It  has  l)een  the  policy  to  permit  the  purchase  of  these  typewriter  desks  in 
the  various  localities  in  which  they  were  needed,  this  being  in  accord  with  ih^ 
general  policy  to  have  State  headquarters  in  each  State  purchase  bulky 
material  which  otherwise  would  have  to  be  shipped  from  long  distances,  thus 
saving  both  time  and  expense.  The  foregoing  figures  would  indicate  that 
about  $30000,  estimated,  has  been  paid  for  typewriter  desks.  This  is  tlie 
out. side  figure.  The  exact  amount  to  the  dollar  can  not  be  given  for  reasons 
set  out  below. 

The  general  rule  has  been  to  set  a  limit  of  $75  for  furniture  for  each  bi>ani. 
A  very  few  boards  have  exceeded  this  amount  by  a  small  sum ;  in  isolated 
instances  it  was  largely  exceeded  without  authority.  Most  of  the  boards, 
however,  have  fallen  far  below  this  sum  because  of  the  uncompensated  lending 
by  board  members  and  others  of  various  articles  of  office  equipment.  Tht» 
Selective  Service  Regulations  prescribe  that  State  headquarters  and  boards 
in  the  States  must  not  make  purchases  of  furniture  without  first  obtain inir 
authority  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General.  No  authority  is  granted  to  make  a 
purchase  unless  the  amount  to  be  expended  is  given  and  included  in  xho 
request.  When  the  amount  appears  excessive  the  authority  to  purchase  i^ 
refused  and  instructions  are  given  that  the  price  paid  must  not  exceed  tl.e 
amount  considered  by  the  Provost  Marshal  General's  ofllce  to  be  a  fair 
purchase  price. 

While  the  exact  amount  paid  for  furniture  can  not  be  given,  because  of  the 
fact  that  no  separate  record  has  been  kept  thereof,  ali  furniture  being  carrie<l 
on  the  books  under  the  head  of  "  Stationery,  office  supplies,  etc.,"  yet  it  totals 
far  below  the  amount  which  the  standard  of  $75  per  board  would  reach.  The 
total  amount  for  *'  Stationery,  office  supplies,  etc.,"  for  the  months  beginning 
June,  1917,  and  ending  June,  1918,  is  $570,000.  In  considering  these  figures  ii 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  and  particularly  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  supplies, 
that  the  amount  necessary  for  supplies  has  been  constantly  increasing,  and 
that  it  will  continue  to  increase  for  some  time  because  of  the  increasinir 
amount  of  work,  the  volume  of  records,  etc.,  made  necessary  by  reason  of  the 
new  registration.  TJhere  must  also  be  taken  into  account  the  disposition, 
becoming  more  and  more  manifest,  of  those  who  have  heretofore  voluntarily 
contributed  (either  by  money  or  supplies  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  of  the 
boards)  to  discontinue  such  voluntary  contributions,  and  that  this  will  result 
in  compelling  the  Government  to  meet  the  needs  thus  created. 

Mr.  Eagan.  You  will  have  no  further  use  for  these  machines  after 
a  few  months? 

Gen.  Crowder.  They  can  be  exchanged  at  the  end  of  our  adminis- 
tration. I  suppose  we  will  dispose  of  them  under  some  general  regu- 
lation for  the  distribution  of  surplus  and  serviceable  property. 

Mr.  Eagan.  To  other  departments  of  the  Government  ? 

Gen.  Crowder.  Yes,  sir;  to  other  departments  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Unless  you  watch  it  very  closely  the  typewriters  and 
furniture  will  be  so  scattered  that  it  will  cost  almost  as  much  as  they 
will  bring  to  make  that  disposition  of  them. 

Gen  Crowder.  All  that  1  know  is  that  the  expenditures  have  not 
been  large  in  any  department  under  my  administration. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  give  us  a  statement  of  the  average 
expenditure  for  the  equipment  of  an  office. 

(xen.  Crowder.  I  will  do  that. 

Note. — Average  expenditure  for  the  equipment  of  an  office : 

An  effort  has  been  made,  as  already  shown,  to  limit  the  expenditure  for  the 
equipment  of  an  office  to  $75.  The  standard  equipment  for  a  smaUer  board  was 
adopted,  as  prescribed  in  a  letter  from  this  office  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
draft  in  aU  States,  dated  April  2.    This  equipment  consists  of — 

1  long  table  for  local  board  (sufficiently  large  for  local  board's  use  with  com- 
fort). 

1  typewriter  desk,  single  pedestal. 

1  typewriting  machine. 

1  set  of  scales  and  measuring  rod  for  examinationa 

1  or  2  low-priced  stained  tables  for  examining  room. 

12  substantial  chairs  for  the  board  room. 
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2  benches  for  examining  room. 

Later  the  scales  were  eliminated  from  this  equipment,  except  where  it  was 
found  impossible  to  obtain  them  through  loans  or  a  rental  of  not  more  than  $1 
a  month  for  the  period  when  they  were  actually  needed. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Of  course,  in  many  places  you  do  not  have  to  buy  any- 
thing at  all. 

Gen.  Chowder.  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  item  of  filing  cases 
will  exceed  all  the  other  items. 

ilr.  SissoN.  I  know  that  in  my  own  county  they  have  their  office 
in  the  courthouse,  and  tables,  chairs,  etc.,  are  furnished  free,  and 
they  are  also  furnished  heat,  light,  ana  water. 

JJr.  Eagan.  The  situation  among  business  men  generally  is  such 
that  they  can  not  buy  typewriters  to-day  as  they  could  get  them  a 
year  ago  and  prior  to  that,  and  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  time, 
and  the  reason  for  it  is  this  tremendous  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
fiovemment  for  machines.  It  has  been  so  great  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  now  to  buy  typewriters;  it  is  very  hard  to  buy  even 
second-hand  machines.  Every  effort,  therefore,  should  be  made,  I 
think,  to  reduce  the  purchases  of  typewriters  so  as  to  relieve  the  type- 
writer companies  and  to  enable  business  men  who  ought  to  have  tnem 
to  get  them. 

STATE  HEIADQTJARTERS. 
QUAKTERS. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  estimate  of  $16,000  for  State  head- 
quarters, with  an  allotment  alreadv  made  for  that  purpose  of 
^24,000.  Your  note  indicates  that  this  is  based  on  an  average  cost 
of  $4,000  for  each  State  headquarters.  Now,  I  would  assume  that 
most  of  the  State  headquarters,  being  at  the  capitols  of  the  various 
States,  would  have  free  quarters. 

Gen.  Crowder.  No,  sir ;  that  has  not  been  true,  and  very  frequently 
we  have  been  compelled  to  occupy  separate  buildings.  In  my  own 
State  I  happen  to  know  that  the  capitol  building  furnished  space  for 
the  State  headouarters.  Where  that  has  not  been  done,  the  adju- 
tant ^neral's  office  in  a  separate  building  has  taken  over  the  admin- 
istration of  this  office.  But  these  State  hadquarters  have  become 
vf»n'  large.  They  have  been  growing  at  every  stage  of  the  law,  and 
we  think  they  are  going  to  be  almost  doubled.  They  will  want 
-•pace  for  a  few  months  until  they  get  through  with  the  classification 
'f  these  new  registrants.  While  before  September  12  we  had 
10.250,000  registrants,  and  while  the  registration  for  September  12 
will  not  exceed  that  by  more  than  3,000,000,  the  work  or  classifica- 
tion of  the  17  annual  classes  of  the  13,400,000  men  will  be  more  than 
double  what  the  work  was  in  classifying  the  10,250,000  men,  because 
of  the  greatly  increased  labor  in  classiiying  men  in  the  upper  age 
limits.  The  work  of  the  State  headquarters  is  growing  all  the  time. 
They  have  to  answer  all  the  questions  that  come  up  under  the 
elective  service  draft  in  the  State.  In  the  first  instance  every  ques- 
tion must  be  addressed  to  them,  and  they  certify  up  to  my  office 
only  those  that  they  can  ijot  answer  themselves.  They  are  constantly 
enlarging  their  jurisdiction  because  they  are  acquiring  greater  fa- 
•Jialiarity  with  the  law,  and  they  are  constantly  increasing  the  volume 
of  business  that  is  transacted  at  the  State  headquarters.    They  are 
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constantly  increasing  their  clerical  f  orces^  until  the  time  comes  when 
they  become  real  offices. 

Note. — Rents : 

Many  of  the  State  headquarters  have  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  sufficient 
quarters  in  the  capltol  buildings  and  have  been  forced  to  rent  quarters  outsiile. 
Expenditures  for  this  purpose  in  the  several  States  to  date  are  as  follows: 

Florida,  $30;  Illinois,  $211.79;  Louisiana,  $166;  Massachusetts,  $5;  Mis- 
souri, $2.50 ;  New  Hampshire,  $4 ;  New  York,  1,420.44 ;  Ohio,  $180.45 ;  Pennsyl- 
vania, $2,443.34;  South  Carolina,  $190;  Tennessee,  $30;  Virginia,  $531;  Ha- 
waii, $15. 

About  70  per  cent  of  the  boards  are  now  occupying  quarters  without  any 
charge  for  rental,  although  this -percentage  is  gradually  decreasing. 

PROVOST  marshal's  OFFICE. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  allotted  for  the  Provost  Marshal  Gren- 
eral's  office  $600,000? 

Gen.  Crowder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  constitutes  that  cost,  General  ? 

Gen.  Crowder.  The  clerical  force  represents  probably  90  per  cent 
of  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  clerks  have  you? 

Gen.  Crowder.  The  number  changes  from  day  to  day.  The  high- 
est number  we  had  was  something  over  700. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  them? 

Gen.  Crowder.  Their  salaries  run  all  the  way  from  $1,000  up  to 
the  highest  salary,  which  is  that  of  the  chief  clerk,  who  gets  $2,500. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  keep  within  the  statutory  limits  in  the 
matter  of  clerical  hire? 

Gen.  Crowder.  We  have  precisely  the  same  organization  in  that 
office  and  the  same  regulations  that  are  observed  in  the  Judge  Advo- 
vcate  General's  office.  All  of  my  requisitions  for  clerks  are  ap- 
proved up  there,  so  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  I  am  ouite  within  the 
regulations  governing  the  other  bureaus  of  the  War  Department. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  file  a  condensed  list  of  your 
clerical  force,  together  with  the  salaries  paid  to  the  different  groups 
of  clerks,  stenographers,  etc. 

Gen.  Crowder.  Yes,  sir.  There  will  come  a  time  this  fall  when  I 
shall  be  assembling  statistics  of  the  draft  when  I  shall  call  into  the 
office  of  the  expert  statisticians  that  I  had  last  year.  I  got  approval 
for  this  from  the  Secretary  of  War.  I  had  to  pay  pretty  high  salaries 
to  get  them  to  come  here  and  operate  the  machines  and  assemble  the 
data  as  it  is  assembled  in  this  report.  I  am  calling  back  practically 
the  same  personnel  this  year  that  I  had  last  year  to  handle  the  work, 
and  therefore  the  office  expenditures  for  clerical  assistance  will  be 
greatly  enlarged.  As  soon  as  that  work  is  done  they  will  go  back.  It 
was  greatly  enlarged  when  I  was  preparing  that  industrial  index, 
and  greatly  diminished  when  I  finished  the  industrial  index  of  the 
men  already  registered.  It  is  a  fluctuating  force,  sometimes  large 
and  sometimes  small. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  have  you  availed  yourself  of  the  Census 
Bureau  in  connection  with  your  statistical  work  ? 

Gen.  Crowder.  In  no  other  way  than  by  borrowing  expert  assist- 
ants and  supervisors.  We  have  had  a  force  down  there  from  the 
Census  Bureau,  consisting  of  six,  I  think,  at  one  time,  but  only  for  a 
few  days  at  the  time. 
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The  Chaibmak.  Were  they  paid  out  of  your  funds  or  by  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  ? 

jGren.  Crowdeh,  By  the  Census  Bureau.  We  did  not  pay  them  any- 
thing additional,  but  they  practically  loaned  us  that  force. 

Note. — ^Assistants  and  supervisors  for  the  Census  Bureau : 
These  were  paid  by  the  Census  Bureau.    The  only  expense  our  appropriation 
was  put  to  for  these  men  was  for  the  purpose  of  street-car  tickets  to  enable 
them  to  travel  back  and  forth  between  the  Census  Bureau  and  this  office  to  at- 
tend to  their  official  duties. 

The  Chaibmak.  Why  is  it  not  possible  to  use  them  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent rather  than  bringing  in  these  experts  from  the  outside? 

Gen.  Crowder.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  could  get  the  kind  of 
assistance  we  want,  or  whether,  if  they  have  them,  they  can  be  spared. 
We  brought  in  a  statistician  from  the  Northwestern  Railroad,  Mr. 
Balch,  by  name,  who  organized  the  statistical  branch  for  the  purpose 
of  compiling  the  statistics  in  this  book.  I  do  not  remember  why  we 
did  not  ^t  the  services  of  the  Census  Bureau.  I  doubt  very  much  if 
that  service  could  be  given  for  the  prolonged  period  that  we  were  en- 
gaged in  getting  this  up.  I  do  not  remember  whether  we  made  any 
attempt  to  get  dieir  assistance  or  not. 

The  Chair3ian.  The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
of  the  Commerce  Department,  gets  up  a  statistical  abstract  of  Amer- 
ica, and,  presumably,  they  have  a  force  for  doing  this  character  of 
work. 

Gen.  Crowder.  Well,  I  am  sure  that  they  loaned  us  a  force,  and 
when  I  come  to  think  of  it,  I  believe  the  operators  of  the  comptometers 
all  came  from  their  branch.  We  had  them  down  there  for  a  period 
of  about  30  days  in  getting  up  these  textual  tables,  appendices,  etc.,  in 
this  report;  but,  presumably,  they  do  not  keep  a  force  beyond  their 
own  requirements  and  they  could  not  lend  them  to  us  for  a  prolonged 
period  of  time. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  are  you  using  enlisted  men 
in  vour  office? 

6en,  Crowder.  Never  until  last  week.  Last  week  I  inducted  some 
'special  or  limited  service  men  for  duty  in  my  office  under  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of -War.  It  is  an  experiment  upon  which  I  can  not 
report  to  you  now,  because  I  have  not  found  out  whether  they  are  men 
who  have  demonstrated  capacity  or  not. 
The  Chairman.  Are  they  privates  ? 

Gen.    Crowder.  They  are  private  soldiers  from  the  special  or 
limited  service  men. 
The  Chairman.  What  officers  have  you  in  your  force  ? 
Gen.  Crowder.  My  officers  number  at  present  about  37,  unless  the 
number  has  changed,  and  it  does  change  from  day  to  day.    The  last 
figure  I  have  in  mind,  however,  is  37  officers  on  duty  in  my  bureau. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  head  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General's 
office  in  addition  to  being  the  Provost  Marshal  General.    Is  there  any 
connection  between  those  two  offices,  other  than  the  fact  that  you 
hold  the  head  position  in  each?    . 
Gen.  Crowder.  There  is  absolutely  no  connection  between  them. 
ilr.  SissoN.  The  major  portion  of  your  time  has  been  devoted  to 
your  dnties  as  Provost  Manihal  General? 
Gen.  Crowder.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  CiKAJBMAX.  I  think  we  would  like  to  haTe  put  in  the  record  a 
statement  of  the  officer  personel  of  your  force. 

Gen«  GsowDcaL  The  <mcer  perscmnel  and  a  statemoit  of  the  clerical 
force! 

The  Chaismax.  Yes. 

GemCBOWDEiL  Thatwill,of  course,  include  the  grades  of  the  officers 
that  are  asagned  there! 

The  Chatbhan,  Yes. 

Office  of  the  Pbotost  Masshai.  Gekebai.  Pebsonitel. 


One  major  general ;  4  colonels ;  4  lieutenant  colonds ;  18  majors ;  14  captains ; 
6  first  llentenantB ;  1  second  Ueateoant. 


CimjULN. 


Table  showing  clerks  employed  in  tlie  office  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General : 

Pay  roU,  September  1  to  15,  1918. 


Koin- 


1 
1 
1 
1 

e 
1 

23 
186 

77 
38 


Orade. 


Chief  clerk. 

Assistant  chief  derk . 

Clerk 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Rate.       .  ^^ 


Per  cniittiii. 
$2,250  I 
2.000  ' 
2,000  I 
1,800  I 
1,800  i 
1.500 
•         1.400 
1.200 
1.100 
1.000 


3 
11 
15 

1 


1 
39 


Grade. 


Rate. 


PtTMHtHV^. 
'  $S40 

do T7> 

do. 4*' 

SUtistidan 2,0ii0 

Per  week- 
SpecJalist »40 

Per  hour. 

Laborer |0.62i 

....do .50 


Maxitn/um  number  each  grade  employed  during  any  one  month  in  1918. 


Month. 


September 
Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

March 

May 

Do.... 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
1 

1 
1 
6 
1 

23 

186 

469 

138 

4 


Grade. 


Chief  clerk 

Assistant  diief 

clerk. 
Clerk. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Rate. 


Per  annum. 

$2,250 

2,000 

2,000 
1,800 
1,600 
1,500 
1,400 
1,200 
1,100 
1,000 
840 


Month. 


Jane 

September 
May 

Do.... 
Do.... 

Aogost... 

September 
Do.... 


Nom- 
ber. 


30 

15 

1 

1 
1 


1 

37 


Grade. 


.do. 
Statistician. 


.do. 
.do. 


Specialist. 


lAbcrer.. 

•  •  •  •  •UVa    •    •   * 


Rate. 


I  Per  ananiT'. 

'  $r» 

2,0f0 
Per  mon:k. 
$25l> 
300 
t  Permeik. 
$40 
Per  hour. 
$0,626 
.30 
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Month.      I^S?- 

Grade. 

Rate. 

Month. 

Num- 
ber. 

Grade. 

Rate. 

S^onber....       1 

Chief  clerk 

Aaslstant   chief 

clerk. 
Clerk. 

12,260.00 
2,000.00 

2,000.00 

1,800.00 

1,800.00  , 

1,500.00 

1,400.00 

1,200.00  1 

1,100.00 

September... 

Do 

Do 

August. 

March 

Do 

8 

3 

11 

16 

1 

1 
1 

Clerk 

$1,000.00 
840.00 
720.00 

Do 

1 

1 

1 

Messengers 

do 

Do 

do 

480.00 

Do 

do 

Specialist 

Laborer 

Per  week. 

June 1 

do 

40.00 

September...        1 

dO: 

Per  hour. 

March. 10 

do 

.50 

do...-..-^... 

do 

.37^ 

Jmaarj. 52, 

do. 

1 

Gen.  Crowder.  Perhaps  my  answer  to  your  other  question  was 
misleading  when  I  said  there  was  no  connection  between  the  offices 
of  Judge  Advocate  General  and  Provost  Marshal  General.  That  is 
true,  and  they  are  just  as  separate  as  the  office  of  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General  is  from  that  of  the  Quartermaster  General,  except  that 
I  have  judge  advocates  commissioned  in  the  National  Army  on  duty 
in  my  office,  and  I  also  have  officers  of  the  National  Army  on  duty 
in  my  office  as  Prt)vost  Marshal  General. 

The  Chair3ian.  There  is  no  corps  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General  ? 

Gen.  Crowder.  No,  sir ;  I  get  Army  officers  by  detail.  There  is  no 
regular  officer  on  duty  in  my  office  except  Col.  Kieffer,  Medical  Corps, 
and  myself.  "        ' 

CONTINGENT  EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  $1,000,000  for  contingent  ex- 
penses, and  for  an  allotment  of  $500,000  out  of  previous  appropria- 
tions- 
Gen.  Crowder.  Out  of  that  fund  I  meet  the  expenses  of  the  regis- 
tration of  August  24,  1918,  and  I  also  meet  the  expenses  of  the  regis- 
trars employed  on  September  12. 

The  Chairman.  The  note  indicates  that  you  will  require  162,000 
registrars  for  the  registration  of  approximately  13,000,000  men, 
which,  at  $4  each,  would  make  a  total  of  about  $650,000.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  million  dollars  you  figure  as  necessary  to  cover  incidental 
expenses,  such  as  the  rental  and  preparation  of  places  of  registration. 

Gen.  Crowder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  that  an  ascertainable  fact  touching 
both  items,  because  the  registration  is  now  behind  you  ? 

Gen.  Crowder.  I  would  not  know  until  the  vouchers  come  in.  The 
State  headquarters  will  present  the  expenses  of  the  administration 
of  the  law  within  the  States,  as  they  receive  them  from  the  local 
boards. 

The  Chairman.  How  soon  will  you  likely  receive  them  ? 

Gen.  Chowder.  They  will  all  probably  be  noted  on  the  September 
account  current.  We  are  trying  to  keep  the  fiscal  administration 
right  up  with  the  administration  of  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  These  appropriations  have  always  been  made  to 
vou  in  lump  sums! 

Gren.  Crowder.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Without  any  segregation  of  items? 

Gen.  Crowder.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  you  still  desire  ? 

(Jen.  Crowder.  I  desire  it  because  so  many  of  the  expenses  can  not 
be  foreseen.  There  is  a^rortain  itemization  of  it  that  would  not  em- 
barrass me  at  all,  except  that  I  might  find  myself  surprised  by  the 
number  of  men  who  will  give  voluntary  uncompensated  service,  and 
I  would  want  to  employ  any  saving  there  to  meet  deficiencies  arising 
elsewhere.  I  will  certainly  have  no  saving  in  the  clerical  service 
item:  that,  I  feel  very  sure,  will  require  every  dollar  that  j'ou  ap- 
propriate. If  you  itemized  it  and  made  the  amounts  available  for 
only  specific  purposes,  I  would  be  greatly  embarrassed.  If  you 
should  give  me  the  right,  as  is  usually  done  in  the  Army  appropria- 
tion bill,  to  treat  an  unexpended  balance  as  a  general  fund,  to  be 
expended  for  any  purpose  that  you  had  authorized  in  the  several 
itemizations,  then  1  would  not  be  embarrassed  by  an  itemization 
of  it. 

The  Chairman.  That,  of  course,  would  undo  in  one  provision  what 
wo  do  in  another. 

Gen.  Crowder.  That  is  what  you  have  done  fre^quently  in  appro- 
priation bills. 

The  Chair]vian.  General,  you  appreciate  that  this  committee  is 
confronted  with  a  demand  for  the  exercise  of  economy  in  appropria- 
tion and  expenditure  at  this  time. .  Having  that  in  mind,  do  vou 
think  you  are  going  to  need  this  total  of  $23,617,000  ? 

Gen.  Crowder.  Yes;  and  I  feel  it  would  be  xery  unsafe  to  reduce 
any  of  the  amounts  that  I  have  asked  for.  If  I  were  speaking  for  an 
administration  that  was  systematized  and  that  did  not  lie  wholly 
in  the  field  of  an  untried  national  experiment  I  would  expect  you  to 
require  me  to*  specify  more  definitely  what  I  was  going  to  expend 
under  every  head,  and  to  consent  to  an  itemization  and  limitation 
upon  the  amount  I  could  expend  for  any  particular  purpose.  But, 
gentlemen,  this  is  a  peculiar  line  of  administration,  which  may  Ix^ 
filled  with  surprises  from  day  to  day,  and  if  any  branch  of  the  public 
service  needs  to  have  discretionary  authority  in  the  expenditure  of 
these  relatively  small  amounts,  I  need  it  in  the  conduct  of  the  draft. 
I  have  been  criticized  all  over  this  country  for  too  much  ecxjnomy, 
I  sometimes  get  telegrams  asking  why  the  draft  can  not  spend  money 
as  other  departments  of  the  Government  are  spending  it  with  a  free 
hand.  I  have  been  visited  by  committees,  principally  from  the  larger 
cities,  asking  to  be  placed  upon  a  living  wage,  irrespective  of  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  done,  and  I  have  taken  such  an  uncompromis- 
ing position  against  the  expenditure  of  large  amounts  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  law  that  I  do  not  feel  I  could  go  much  further  in  cuttinir 
down  the  expenses  of  the  draft,  and  therefore  I  would  like  to  have  all 
the  authority  I  have  asked  for  here. 

The  Chairman.  General,  I  notice  that  in  the  submission  of  your 
estimate  you  leave  out  the  proviso  that  was  carried  in  the  Army 
act  touching  the  per  diem  allowance.  Is  that  an  oversight  or  is  it 
predicated  upon  the  belief  that  it  has  become  permanent  law  or  was 
it  l^ecause  you  did  not  want  that  authority? 

Gen.  Crowder.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  live  under  it.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  permanent  law  or  not. 
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The  Chairman.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  your  officials,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  are  Government  officials,  would  come  under  the  general 
law  an\'way. 

( fen.  Crowder.  Yes ;  that  is  permanent  law. 

The  Chairman.  Are  all  of  these  men  sworn  in  as  Government  em- 
ployees— these  members  of  local  boards,  clerks,  etc.  ? 

( fen.  Crowder.  Yes ;  there  can  not  be  any  question  about  that.  They 
are  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  Government.  They  have  a  definite  tenure, 
definite  duties,  and  their  duties  are  statutory;  there  can  not  be  any 
question  but  what  they  are  employees  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  I  have  so  regarded  them  in  deferring  them  as  necessary  in  the 
Government  service.  I  have  asked  for  deferred  classification  for 
some  of  them,  but  very  few,  as  necessary  employees  imder  section  4 
of  the  selective-service  law. 

SELECTION  FOR  NAVY  AND  MARINE  CORPS. 

The  Chairman.  General,  so  far  as  we  have  been  talking  about  an 
arniv,  whereas  the  new  law  now  contemplates  that  both  the  Navy  and 
the  ^Marine  Corps  shall  acquire  their  personnel  by  operation  of  the 
selective  draft.  T\Tiat  machinery  has  oeen  created  for  dealing  with 
that  situation  and  to  what  extent  will  it  differ  from  the  methods  pur- 
sue^! in  supplying  the  Army? 

(fen.  Crowder.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Navigation  sends  down  the  requisitions  instead  of  the  Chief  of 
Operations  in  the  War  Department.  The  Navy  has  received  si)ecial 
treatment  only  in  one  regard.  Their  regulations  forbid  them  taking 
into  their  service  any  person  who  can  not  speak  the  English  language 
and  any  declarant  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen,  and  they  asked 
and  obtained  permission  to  have  their  requisitions  filled  by  citizens 
and  excluding  all  declarants  and  those  who  were  not  English-speaking 
citizens. 
The  Chairman.  Will  they  make  their  physical  examinations? 
Gen.  Crowder.  Only  in  the  same  way  that  the  Army  makes  its 
physical  examinations.  We  examine  everybody,  applying  the  naval 
standards  at  the  local  boards,  but  the  naval  man  will  go  to  a  naval 
station  and  be  again  examined  there,  just  as  the  Army  man  goes  to 
an  Army  camp  and  is  again  examined  there. 

The  Chairman.  Will  the  Navy  have  the  right  to  reject  or  accept 
anybody  that  you  send? 

fcren.  Crowder.  Just  as  the  Army  has  the  right,  only  for  physical 
causes. 
The  Chairman.  For  physical  causes  alone? 
Gen.  Crowder.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  can  not  determine  that  the  class  of  people 
sent,  assuming  that  they  come  within  the  legal  requirements,  are  not 
just  what  they  desire  and  insist  upon  a  different  classification  ? 
(Jen.  Cbowdwu  No. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  a  statement  in  the  newspapers  within 
the  last  day  or  two  which  rather  gave  the  impression  that  the  Navy 
would  have  the  right  to  determine  the  class  of  people  they  would 
accept,  other  than  that  which  you  indicate  as  being  predicated  upon 
physical  fitness. 
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Gen.  Crowder.  Of  course,  there  is  the  provision  in  regard  to  de- 
clarants and  the  provision  in  regard  to  the  ability  to  speak  English. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  does  not  give  them  ^discretion ;  that  is  an 
exclusion. 

Gen.  Crowder.  The  Army  would  have  to  take  declarants  and  would 
have  to  take  men  who  did  not  speak  English,  while  the  Navy  will  not. 
Then  the  Navy  applies  its  own  physical  standards. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  only  certify  to  the  Navy  those  people 
who  are,  imder  existing  law,  qualified  for  naval  service,  excluding 
declarants  and  those  who  do  not  speak  English. 

Gen.  Crowder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Having  so  certified,  have  they  any  discretion  as  to 
acceptance  or  rejection,  other  than  that  whicli  relates  to  physical 
causes? 

Gen.  Crowder.  They  have  none  other ;  they  are  operating  under  the 
same  rule  as  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  true  as  to  the  Marines? 

Gen.  Crowder.  Yes. 

Mr.  Eagan.  How  will  those  men  be  sent  to  the  Marine  Corps  and 
the  Navy  ? 

Gen.  Crowder.  They  agree  to  take  the  general  run  of  the  draft. 
In  filling  their  requisitions  they  do  not  ask  for  any  consideration  in 
regard  to  age  limits  at  all ;  if  we  draft  men  up  to  the  age  of  45,  the 
Navy  takes  its  share  of  those  men,  and  they  even  agree  to  take  their 
.^ihare  of  special  and  limited-service  men. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  questionnaire  invite  or  permit  the  indi- 
vidual to  indicate  a  preference  for  one  service  as  against  another,  and 
if  it  does,  is  that  preference  considered  in  the  allotments? 

Gen.  Crowder.  The  questionnaire  does  not  make  that  provision, 
because  the  questionnaire  was  printed  before  this  law  was  passed ; 
but  a  provision  of  that  kind  will  be  made,  so  as  to  give  the  registrant 
the  same  preference  as  between  the  Armjr,  the  Navy,  or  the  Marine 
Corps  that  he  has  now  as  between  Artillery,  Aviation,  Engineer 
Corps,  Infantry,  Medical  Department,  Ordnance  Department,  Quar- 
termaster Corps,  or  Signal  Corps. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  I  read  a  statement 
somewhere  to  the  effect  that  men  who  had  seen  former  naval  service 
would  have  the  right,  by  virtue  of  that  service,  when  called  under 
the  draft,  to  obtain  naval  service.  .     ,-     ,        ^ 

Gen.  Crowder.  You  saw  that  in  the  law  itself  that  Cong?:^ess 
passed ;  that  is  the  only  thing  that  is  left  of  voluntary  enlistment 
now— the  right  of  those  men  to  enlist  in  the  Navy  who  have  had  pre- 
vious service  there.  .     ^     i_       t 

The  Chairman.  I  had  forgotten  for  the  moment  just  where  1  saw 
that  statement.  How  many  men  do  you  expect  to  supply  to  the 
Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps? 

Gen  Crowder,  The  Navy  will  take  141,500  men  from  now  until 
June,  1919;  15,000  in  October;  21,500  in  November;  and  then  16,000 
every  month  until  June,  while  the  Marine  Corps  will  take  5,000  a 
month  for  October,  November,  December,  and  January,  «ijd  ^;f^ 
a  month  from  February  to  June,  inclusive,  making  a  total  of  27,500, 
the  total  of  the  two  being  169,000. 

Mr.  Eagan.  You  say  registrants  may  mdicate  their  preference  tor 
the  Infantry  or  Artillery  t 
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Gen.  Gbowdeil  They  do  that  under  existing  rules,  and  they  will 
have  a  similar  privilege  in  regard  to  the  Navy  or  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  Eaqan.  Of  course,  that  preference  can  only  be  honored  so  far 
as  they  have  need  for  the  men  in  each  particular  service? 

Gen.  Cbowdxsl  Yes,  sir. 

The  foU^wlng  memorandum  is  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  showing  a  com- 
parison between  appropriations  already  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
90,  1919,  amounting  to  $15,762,000,  and  additional  appropriations  now  asked 
for,  amounting  to  $23,617,302. 

COMPENSATION  OF  LOCAL  BOABD  MEMBKBS. 

Allotment  of  appropriation,  act  of  July  9,  1918 $4, 370, 000 

This  item  was  based  upon  the  plan  of  compensating  board 
members  at  the  rate  of  80  cents  for  each  questionnaire  classified  and 
made  no  provision  for  compensation  for  other  services  which  they 
were  required  to  perform  subsequent  to  the  completion  of  the  work 
of  classification. 

With  the  expansion  of  the  miUtary  program  demanding  more 
men,  and  the  numerous  war  industries,  shipbuilding,  and  agri- 
niltnre,  each  demanding  protection  and  assistance,  numerous  modi- 
fimtions  of  the  regulations  and  rulings  thereupon  were  necessary.  It 
became  necessary  to  order  a  rectification  of  the  classification  lists 
and  also  to  issue  the  "  work-or-fight '*  regulations.  These  both 
added  heavily  to  the  work  of  board  members,  and  together  with  the 
steady  flow  of  orders  for  induction,  both  of  groups  and  individuals, 
hare  demanded  practically  all  of  the  boai^d  members'  time,  and 
have  made  necessary  an  increase  in  their  compensation. 

A  new  plan  of  compensation  was  adopted,  which  was,  briefly : 

To  allow  compensation  to  board  members  from  July  1  to  August 
31  on  a  basis  of  $3  to  the  board  for  each  man  Inducted  into  the 
miUtary  service  and  accepted  at  camp  under  its  jurisdiction,  and 
also  30  cents  to  each  board  for  each  questionnaire  classified  dur- 
ing that  time. 

Estimated  cost  of  operation  during  July  and  August : 

701,147  men  inducted,  at  $3  each _.  $2,103,441 

Classification  723,620  registrants,  at  30  cents  each 217,086 

2,320,527 


Estimated  balance,  aUotment  (act  of  July  9,  1918) 2,049,473 

From  September  1  on,  upon  the  basis  of  $1  per  hour,  with  a  daily  maximum 
of  $10  to  each  member  and  a  monthly  maximum  per  board  varying  from  $150 
for  the  smaller  boards  to  $600  for  the  larger  boards,  to  be  divided  among  all 
of  Its  members,  the  exact  amount  to  be  paid  to  each  board  to  be  calculated  on 
a  basis  of  the  total  number  of  potentially  available  registrants  which  the  board 
has. 

The  estimated  cost  of  operation  is  as  follows : 


Basis  of  calcalation. 


3 
3 
8 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


,  at  ISO 

''I 
,»t 

>at 

>  at  11 

, at  1125 

I,  at  1150 

>at$176 

,att200 

if^^mtim  total  for  first  month 


Num- 
ber of 
boards. 


257 
100 
108 
312 
073 
596 
689 
571 
1,222 


4,537 


Approxl- 
mate 

registra- 
tion. 


1,000 
1,250 
1,500 
2,000 
3,000 
4,000 
5,000 
6,000 
7,000 


Cost  per 
board. 


S150 
175 
200 
250 
300 
375 
450 
525 
600 


ToUl 
cost. 


188,550 

10,076 

21,600 

78,000 

201,900 

223,500 

310,060 

200,775 

733,200 


1,026,660 
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This  maximum  will  be  iuaterially  reduced  by  the  number  of  regis- 
trants in  class  V  and  the  inductions  into  the  military  service 
prior  to  Sept.  1.  It  is  estimated  that  the  aggregate  of  inductions 
prior  to  Sept.  1  and  the  number  of  registrants  in  class  5  on  Sept. 
1  will  be  12^  per  cent  of  the  total  registration,  including  that  of 

.   Sept.  12.    Deducting  this  percentage  from  the  first  month's  cost 
will  leave  a  total  cost  for  the  month  of  $1,684,000.     For  the  10 
months  beginning  Sept.  1  and  ending  June  30,  1919,  the  cost     * 
will  be $16, 840, 000 

Estimated  balance  allotment,  local  boards  (act  of  July  9,  1918) 
after  making  payments  for  July  and  August 2,049.473 


Additional  appropriation  required  for  pay  of  local  board  members. _     14,  790,  527 

CLEBK  HIRE  FOR  LOCAL  BOARDS. 

Allotment  of  appropriation  act  of  July  9,  1918 $6  246,000 

This  item  was  based  upon  the  amount  of  clerical  assistance  that  would  have 
been  requiretl  under  the  registrations  of  June,  1917,  and  June,  1918,  on  an 
average  of  $110  a  month  to  a  board. 

The  plan  of  compensating  clerks  for  local  boards,  as  provided  for  in  the 
selective-service  regulations  adopted  in  November,  1917,  which  plan  provided 
for  one  chief  clerk  to  local  boards  of  2,200  registrants,  proved  unsatisfactory, 
because,  fixing  as  It  did  the  salaries  of  all  clerks,  it  gave  the  boards  no  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  local  conditions  where  war  conditions  have  so  raised  the  salaries 
as  to  make  Impossible  the  employment  of  competent  help  at  the  salaries  named. 
Further,  It  was  wholly  unscientific,  because  whereas  a  board  of  2,200  registrants 
had  one  chief  clerk  only ;  one  of  2,£01  had  one  chief  and  one  additional  clerk, 
and  so  on  through  the  list.    For  these  reasons  a  new  plan  was  adopted. 

The  basic  principle  of  this  plan  Is :  The  making  of  the  amount  available  to 
each  board  for  hiring  clerical  help,  directly  proportional  to  the  number  of  regis- 
trants which  the  board  has. 

This  plan  Is  to  be  carried  out  by  providing  that  all  local  boards  shall  receive 
for  the  first  2,000  registrants,  or  under,  7  cents  per  registrant  per  month  on  the 
board  lists,  provided,  however,  that  no  local  board  shall  receive  less  than  $100 
per  month;  that  each  local  board  having  more  than  2,000  registrants  shall,  in 
addition  to  the  foregoing,  receive  for  each  additional  registrant  above  2,000  and 
up  to  and  including  2,500,  6  cents  per  month  per  registrant  on  its  lists ;  that 
each  local  board  having  more  than  2,500  registrants  shall.  In  addition  to  all 
the  foregoing,  receive  for  each  additional  registrant  above  2,500  and  up  to  and 
Including  3,000,  5  cents  per  month  per  registrant  on  Its  lists;  that  each  local 
board  having  more  than  3,000  registrants  shall,  In  addition  to  all  the  fore- 
going, receive  for  each  additional  registrant  above  3,000  and  up  to  and  in- 
cluding 5,000,  4  cents  per  month  per  registrant  on  its  lists;  that  each  local 
board  having  more  than  5,000  registrants  shall,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing^ 
receive  for  each  additional  registrant  above  5,000  and  up  to  and  Including 
8,000,  3  cents  per  month  per  registrant  on  its  lists ;  that  each  local  board  hav- 
ing more  than  8,000  registrants  shall.  In  addition  to  all  the  foregoing,  receive 
for  each  additional  registrant  above  8.000,  2}  cents  per  month  per  registrant 
on  its  lists. 
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Estimated  cost  of  clerical  services  under  the  new  plan. 


Num- 

Number of 

Cost  per 

Total  cost  per 
month. 

ber  of 
boards. 

registrants 
per  board. 

board  per 
month. 

« 

Cents. 

20 

11,428 

$100.00 

$42,000.00 

1 

«4 

1,600 

105.00 

5,670.00    1    7 

312 

2,000 

140.00 

43,680.00     \ 

309 

2,500 

170.00 

52,530.00 

6 

364 

3,000 

195.00 

70,980.00 

5 

298 

3,500 

215.00 

64,070.00 

298 

4,000 

235.00 

70,030.00 

4 

336 

4,500 

255.00 

85,680.00 

353 

5,000 

275.00 

97,076.00 

327 

5,500 

290.00 

94,83P.00 

244 

6,000 

305.00 

74,420.00 

249 
217 

6,500 
7,000 

320.00 
335.00 

79,680.00 
72,695.00 

3 

182 

7,500 

350.00 

63,700.00 

120 

8,000 

365.00 

43,800.00 

94 

8,500 

377.50 

35,485.00 

83 

9,000 

390.00 

32,370.00 

66 

9,500 

402.50 

26,565.00 

48 

10,000 

415.00 

19,920.00 

30 

10,500 

427.50 

12,825.00 

31 

11,000 

440.00 

13,640.00 

13 

11,500 

452.50 

6,882.60 

13 

12,000 

465.00 

6,045.00 

13 

12,500 

477.50 

6,207.60 

13 

13,000 

490.00 

6,370.00 

14 

13,500 

502.50 

7,036.00 

5 

14,000 

515.00 

2,676.00 

10 

14,500 

527.50 

6,275.00 

2^ 

6 

15,000 

540.00 

3,240.00 

2 

15,500 

552.50 

1,105.00 

1 

16,000 

565.00 

566.00 

2 

16,500 

677.50 

1,156.00 

2 

17,000 

590.00 

1,180.00 

2 

17,500 

602.50 

1,205.00 

2 

18,500 

627.50 

1,265.00 

1 

19,500 

662.60 

652.50 

1 

20,500 

677.60 

677.50 

1 

21,500 

702.60 

702.60 

1 

22,500 

727.60 

727.60 

1 

24,500 

777.60 

777.60 

1,164,277.50 

I  And  mider. 

Estimated  expenditures  for  clerical  services  local  boards,  months  of 

of  July  and  August $1, 010, 000 

Estimated  balance  aUotment  (act  July  9,  1918) 5,236,000 

Estimated  expenditure  for  clerical  services  from  Sept.  1,  1918,  to 

Jane  30,   1919 11,542,775 

estimated  t)alance  allotment  (act  July  9,  1918) 5,236,000 

Additional  appropriation  required  for  clerical  services  for 

local  boards 6, 306, 775 

C.  CLERK  HIBE  FOB  DISTBICT  BOABDS. 

L  Allotment  of  appropriation  (act  of  July,  1918) $1,872,000 

This  sum  was  estimated  on  the  operating  expenses  of  dis- 
trict boards  for  three  months,  the  average  expense  being  $1,000 
per  month  to  each  of  the  156  district  boards  throughout  the 
coimtry.  It  is  estimated  that  the  amount  allotted  will  be  suffl- 
deat  to  carry  through  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 


D.  PHTSIOAL  KXAMINATIONS. 

1.  Allotment  of  appropriation  (act  of  July  9,  1918) 

It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  men  to  be  physically 

examined  from  the  registration  of  Sept.  12  will  be  2,398- 

845.     Estimating  that  2  physicians,  working  at  a  capacity  of 

SO  men  a  day,  requiring  4SfiOO  days,  at  $15  per  day,  would 

make  the  total  cost 


$300,000 


720,000 
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Total  cost  of  examinations  above  given 1 $720,000 

Allotment  of  appropriation  already  made 300,000 

Additional  appropriation  required  for  fiscal  year  1919 -^0,000 

E.    TRAV^ELING   EXPENSES. 

1.  Allotment  of  appropriation  (act  July  9,  1918) ' 100,000 

•  This  is  to  cover  traveling  expenses  of  local  and  district  board 
members  who  live  long  distances  from  meeting  places  of  their 
boards  and  are  put  to  additional  expense  to  attend  meetings;  and 
of  other  individuals  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  law 
connected  with  the  several  States,  traveling  on  orders  of  the 
governors.  The  regulations  provide  that  actual  traveling  ex- 
penses be  reimbursed  and  that  a  per  diem  allowance  of  $4  be  paid 
to  those  authorized  to  travel.  It  was  estimated  that  there  would 
be  1,000  men  to  travel  30  days  in  a  year,  making  30,000  travel 
days,  at  $4  per  day,  or  a  total  of  $120,000  for  subsistence,  the 
balance  of  $40,000  being  available  for  reimbursement  of  transpor- 
tation charges. 

F.    RENTAL    OF    QUARTERS    FOR    LOCAL    AND    DISTRICT    BOARDS. 

1.  Allotment  of  appropriation   (act  July  9,  1918) 250,000 

This  allotment  was  based  on  expenditures  made  during  the 
months  of  February,  March,  and  April. 
Expenditures  for  rent,  month  of  July 23,815 

Balance  remaining,  allotment  (act  July  9,  1918) 226,185 

It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
amount  of  space  that  will  be  required  by  many  of  the  boards  to 
accommodate  additional  filing  equipment  and  other  office  furni- 
ture incident  to  the  registration  of  Sept.  12,  and  that  the  expendi- 
ture for  the  month  of  July  will  be  Increased  by  20  per  cent 
throughout  each  of  the  remaining  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  which 
will  make  a  total  of  approximately  $350,000,  which  >\ill  be  re- 
quired for  this  purpose. 

Estimated  expenditure  Aug.  1, 1918,  to  June  30,  1918,  at  an  average 
of  approximately  $30,000  per  month 330,000 

Balance  allotted  (act  July  9,  1918) 228,000 

Additional  appropriation  required  (approximately) 100,000 

O.    MISCELLANEOUS. 

1.  Allotment  of  appropriation  (act  July  9,  1918) 840,000 

Under  this  heading  comes  the  purchases  of  furniture,  type- 
writers, telephone  rental,  telephone  calls,  drayage,  etc.  The 
expenses  for  these  items  during  the  month  of  July  amount  to.  81, 567 

Balance  allotment  (act  July  9,  1918) 758,433 

There  Is  a  gradual  tendency  throughout  the  entire  country 
to  recall  the  use  of  furniture  loaned  to  the  quarters  of  the 
boards  and  to  discontinue  the  practice  of  State,  county,  and 
municipal  governments  of  furnishing  printing  and  supplies  to 
the  boards  without  charge.  It  is  estimated  that  the  causes 
previously  mentioned  and  the  additional  registration  of  Sept 
12  will  cause  an  average  monthly  increase  over  July  expendi- 
tures of  a  little  less  than  75  per  cent. 

Estimated  expenditures,  Aug.  1,  1918,  to  June  30,  1919,  at  $145,000 
per  month i 1»  505, 000 

Balance  allotment  (act  July  9,  1918) 758,433 

Additional  appropriation  required  (approximately) 840,000 


• 
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H.   COST  OF  STATE   HEADQUABTEBS. 

1.  AUotment  of  appropriation  already  made $624, 000 

This  is  based  on  an  average  cost  of  $1,000  for  eacli  State 
headquarters,  including  the  Territories  of  Alaska  and  Porto 
Rico  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is  estimated  that  at 
least  13,000  additional  will  be  required  by  each  State  head- 
quarters for  the  year,  to  meet  the  increased  expense  incidental 
to  the  large  number  of  registrants  that  were  added  in  each 
State  by  the  registration  of  Sept  12. 

For  the  52  State  headquarters  that  must  be  provided  for  it  is 
estimated  that  the  additional  appropriation  required  will  be 160, 000 

I.  FBOVOST  ICABSHAL  GSNEBAIt'fi  OFEIGB. 

L  Allotment  of  appropriation  already  madQ 600, 000 

The  average  expenditure  for  clerical  services  and  other  ind* 
detials  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General's  Office  in  Washington 
has  been  $52,400  a  month.  It  is  estimated  that  the  expenditure 
for  this  office  can  be  held  at  $50,000  a  month  for  the  entire 
fiscal  year. 

J.   COITTINGENT   EXPENSES. 

L  Allotment  of  appropriation  already  made 500, 000 

This  sum  is  to  be  used  for  the  payment  of  registrars  and 
expenses  incident  to  any  registrations  held  under  the  act  of 
May,  1917. 

2.  Additional  appropriation  asked  for 1, 000, 000 

It  is  estimated  that  the  registration  of  Sept.  12  required 
at  least  one  registrar  for  each  80  men  registered.  Estimating 
the  registration  at  13,000,000,  it  would  require  162,000  registrars 
at  $4  each,  a  total  of  $650,000;  the  balance  of  the  million  to 
cover  incidental  expenses,  such  as  the  rental  and  preparation  of 
places  of  registration.  It  is  assumed  that  the  usual  polling 
places  in  voting  districts  throughout  the  country  were  used  and 
that  rental  might  possibly  have  been  charged  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  these  places;  also  that  there  might  be  some  charges 
made  in  hauling  booths  in  the  preparation  of  places  of  regis- 
tration ;  and  in  addition  with  the  new  registration,  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  an  increase  in  incidental  expenses,  one  item  of  which 
will  be  the  salaries  of  the  Ini^pectors  recently  appointed  to 
work  under  orders  from  ths  office.  At  this  time  there  are  12 
of  these  inspectors,  each  receiving  a  salary  of  $3,000  a  year 
and  their  traveling  expenses. 


Thursday,  September  19, 1&18. 

military  information  section. 

STATEMEHT  OF  BBIO.  OEH.  U.  CHTTKCHILL,  DIBECTOB,  HILITABT 

IHTEIIIOENCE,  GENERAL  STAFF  COBPS. 

CONTINQENT  EXPENSES. 

The  Chatrmak.  Qeneral,  you  have  an  estimate  submitted  for  con- 
tingent expenses  of  the  Military  Information  Section,  General  Staff 
Corps,  including  the  same  objects  specified  under  this  head  in  the 
-Vnny  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1919,  $1,000,000,  and  you 
liare  received  an  a^ropriation  of  $2,000,000  heretofore  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  balances,  and  what 
OHisiitutes  the  need  for  the  additional  money? 
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Gen.  Churchill.  Of  the  $2,000,000  already  received,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, $916,800  has  already  been  allotted.  Now,  that  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  it  has  all  been  spent.  I  can  tell  you  exactly  what 
has  been  spent  under  my  own  personal  direction,  because  I  have  an 
itemized  account  of  that.  I  can  enumerate  the  different  officers  to 
whom  the  other  amounts  have  been  allotted.  I  will  not  know  exactly 
how  much  of  those  allotted  amounts  have  been  spent  until  the 
accounts  for  this  quarter  have  been  received.  I  have  here  an  item- 
ized statement  showing  to  whom  this  amount  has  been  allotted  out- 
side of  what  has  been  spent  under  my  own  direction,  and  an  itemized 
account  of  what  has  been  spent  under  my  own  direction  here. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  had  in  mind  was  that  you  had  to  have  a 
certain  clerical  and  other  staff  in  the  way  of  employees  altogether 
aside  from  people  who  are  doing  special  intelligence  work. 

Gen.  Churchhl.  Oh,  yes.  I  have  about  800  clerical  people  at 
present,  including  clerks,  telegraph  operators,  draftsmen,  criptogra- 
phers,  chemists,  and  some  photographers. 

The  Chairman.  What  pay  are  these  people  receiving? 

Gen.  Churchill.  They  are  employed  under  the  civil  service,  and 
their  salaries  range  from  $1,100  to  $1,600. 

The  Chairman.  The  regular  fixed  statutory  salaries  for  person? 
engaged  in  that  character  of  wprk? 

Gen.  Churchill.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  those  people  are  employed  ir 
America? 

Gen.  Churchill.  In  America  there  are  719  clerks,  19  translators 
16  criptographers^  7  telegraph  operators,  68  messengers,  5  drafts 
men,  and  6  chemists.  In  France  the  clerical  force  are  nearly  al 
Army  field  clerks,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  clerks  at  the  militar; 
attache's  offices. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  at  various  plants  here  in  America,  some  o 
the  Government  depots  and  munition  plants,  men  are  employed  ii 
intelligence  work.    Are  they  paid  for  out  of  your  appropriation  ? 

Gen.  Churchill.  Those  plant  protection  men,  Mr.  Chairniai 
receive  their  expenses  from  me,  but  they  are  paid  by  the  bureau  c 
the  War  Department  for  whom  they  are  working.  If  it  is  an  avit 
tion  plant,  the  plant  protection  operative  receives  his  pay  from  th 
Aircraft  Production,  but  his  expenses  are  paid  by  me.  If  it  is  a 
ordnance  plant,  the  same  arrangement  is  made  and  the  Ordnanc 
pays  for  the  man,  but  I  pay  his  expenses.  All  that  work  is  centra 
ized  bv  one  man  in  my  office.  At  first,  there  was  a  ^reat  deal  of  coi 
fusion,  because  each  bureau  began  to  build  up  a  service  like  that  of  ii 
own.  The  same  thing  was  true  with  reference  to  detection  of  ^ra: 
in  Government  contracts,  which  is  something  I  neglected  to  mentioi 
That  has  been  turned  over  to  me.  So  that  when  this  work  was  take 
over  by  my  service  we  left  those  men  as  the  paid  operatives  of  tl 
different  bureaus,  but  I  took  over  the  direction  of  their  work  ar 
paid  their  expenses.  That  is  a  combination  service  which  possibly, 
it  had  been  built  up  from  the  beginning,  might  have  all  oe^i  und< 
my  charge,  but  it  was  a  growth,  and  each  bureau  started  up  som 
thing  of  its  own,  and  then  the  Chief  of  Staff  directed  that  it  bo  ce: 
tralized  in  the  Military  Intelligence  for  direction. 
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The  Chairman.  How  much  moneys  have  you  had  for  your  bureau 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war?  This  $2,000,000  simply  represents 
what  is  carried  in  the  Army  act,  I  take  it. 

Gen.  Churchill.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  came  back  from  France  m 
June,  and  I  have  not  gone  back  into  last  year,  but  I  think  Capt. 
Fischer,  who  is  the  financial  man  in  my  office,  can  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 

Capt.  Fischer.  We  had  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
:30,  and  we  have  used  all  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  had  $2,000,000  in  the  Army  act? 

Capt.  Fischer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  segregate  your  expenditures  for 
the  past  fiscal  year  ot  your  present  expenditures  between  those  that 
rolate  to  what  might  be  called  the  secret  phase  of  your  work  and  that 
which  relates  simply  to  the  pay  of  your  civilian  employees,  and  your 
expenses  in  connection  with  censorship  and  other  activities,  etc.? 

Gen.  Churchill.  The  figures  that  are  already  prepared,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, are  more  geographical  in  their  distribution  than  they  are  dis- 
tributed according  to  positive  and  negative  intellgence,  but  such  a 
.statement  could  be  prepared  for  you. 

The  Chair3ian.  A  geographical  distribution  does  not  help  us  very 
much,  except  a  division  which  would  be  between  home  and  abroad. 

Gen.  Churchill.  I  can  give  you  an  itemized  statement  of  what 
has  been  done  with  the  $916,800  which  has  already  been  allotted 
from  the  $2,000,000  received.  Three  hundred  thousand  dollars  has 
been  sent  to  Gen.  Pershing.  This  might  with  reasonable  accuracy 
be  entirely  charged  up  to  positive  intelligence  or  to  gathering  in- 
formation. Ninety  thousand  dollars  has  been  given  to  the  depart- 
ment intelligence  officers  at  the  headquarters  of  various  territorial 
departments  in  the  United  States,  and  that  can  be  considered  as 
entirely  on  the  negative  side.  Fifty-one  thousand  dollars  has  been 
given  to  six  city  intelligence  offices  which  were  found  necessary  in 
addition  to  these  at  the  department  headquarters  at  New  York,  New 
Orleans,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  and  Pittsburgh.  Fifty-nine  thou- 
sand dollars  has  been  furnished  for  the  expenses  of  the  various  mili- 
tary attaches.  That  is  a  combination  of  gathering  information  and 
counter-spy  work.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  differentiate  in  that. 
The  intelligence  officers  at  the  various  training  camps,  arsenals, 
depots^  etc. — ^I  have  24  of  them  enumerated  here — ^have  received 
$16,800.  My  jown  office  has  had  allotted  to  it  $400,000.  I  can  not 
give  you  at  this  moment  what  part  of  that  has  been  used  to  gather 
information  and  what  part  has  oeen  used  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
gathering  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  wanted  a  division,  not  simply  of  negative  and 
positive,  using  your  own  terms,  but  you  have  in  your  office  here  a 
certain  expense  as  a  result  of  your  clerical  force  and  a  certain  expense, 
perhaps  for  travel,  for  instance. 

Gen.  Churchii-l.  Yes;  I  can  give  you  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  committee  appreciates  the  difficulty 
of  undertaking  to  itemize  all  the  expenditures  under  this  head,  and 
ju5t  for  that  reason  we  would  like  to  get  as  much  information  as  it 
IS  practicable  for  you  to  give. 

Gren.  Churchux.  I  think  I  can  give  you  that.  .  I  understand  what 
vou  want  now.    Of  the  $400,000,  $308,126.83  has  already  been  actually 
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spent.  That  has  been  spent  as  follows :  For  payment  of  clerks,  inter- 
preters, translators,  messengers,  linguists,  research  clerks,  and  chem- 
ists, for  July,  $70,286.46;  for  August,  $74,411.19;  for  the  15  days  of 
September,  $39,786.96. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  interrupt  you  right  there.  That  would 
apparently  indicate  a  pay  roll  for  that  character  of  service  of  al)out 
$75,000  a  month. 

Gen.  Churchill.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  anticipate  any  increase  in  that,  and  does 
that  explain  to  any  extent  this  request  for  $1,000,000  additional? 

Gen.  Churchill.  Yes.  I  estimate  that  that  is  going  to  increase  at 
the  rate  of  about  $5,000  a  month  until  it  gets  to  $100,000,  and  then 
I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  increase  much  beyond  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  explain  an  increase  of  how  much  ? 

Gen.  Churchill.  For  the  year  it  will  amount  to  $900,000,  based  on 
the  present  pay  roll  and  the  estimated  increase. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  did  you  estimate  that  pay  roll  at  the  time 
you  received  the  $2,000,000?  I  assume  that  was  what  you  thought 
necessary  to  carry  you  along? 

Gen.  Churchill.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  reason  the  facts  are  so  differ- 
ent from  the  estimates  is  due  to  this :  Since  that  estimate  was  made 
investigations  of  graft  in  Government  contracts  have  been  added 
to  us;  the  scrutiny  of  bids  and  awards  ffiven  out  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Purchase,  Storage,  and  Traffic  Division,  to  see  if  there 
is  any  military  information  disclosed  by  making  public  those  bids 
and  awards;  my  duties  under  the  censorship  and  the  Siberian  ex- 
pedition have  been  added,  as  well  as  a  very  important  section  con- 
cerning military  morale.  All  of  those  new  functions  have  been  added 
since  the  last  estimate  was  made. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  we  can  simplify  the  matter  by  gcttmg 
at  it  from  a  different  angle,  if  you  could  indicate  what  the  division 
of  the  $2,000,000  that  you  asked  and  obtained,  was  at  the  time 
it  was  made  and  in  what  activities  you  estimate  an  increased  expen- 
diture. You  have  already  indicated  some  of  the  new  activities  which 
call  for  moneys. 

Gen.  Churchill.  I  have  a  list  here  showing  the  items  making  up 
the  $2,000,000  of  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  This  enumeration  is  very  general  and  does  not 
convey  very  much  information.  How  did  you  arrive  at  the  need 
for  an  additional  $1,000,000?  Did  you  just  take  a  round  figure  or 
was  there  any  real  basis  on  which  vou  concluded  that  you  neeiled 
$1,000,000  in  addition  to  the  $2,000,000  ? 

Gen.  Churchill.  I  have  an  itemized  statement  of  what  I  estimate 
the  expense  of  my  division  for  the  next  nine  months  will  be,  which 
goes  a  good  deal  into  detail  and  shows  that  there  will  be  in  all  a 
need  for  $3,000,000.    That  majr  be  the  itenaized  statement  you  want. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  mcreased  estimate  in  part  bear  a  re- 
lationship to  the  increased  size  of  the  Army  and,  if  so,  to  what  ex- 
tent did  you  figure  that  in  as  a  factor? 

Gen.  Churchill.  That  is  a  factor  to  this  extent :  That  the  larger 
the  forces  under  Gen.  Pershing's  conmfiand  the  greater  the  demand 
he  is  going  to  make  on  me  for  intelligence  funds,  and  it  is  also  a 
factor  because  the  greater  the  forces  the  more  intelligence  work  in 
the  Military  Establishment  in  the  United  States  will  be  needed. 
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The  Chairman.  Your  forces  here  are  going  to  remain  pretty  con- 
stant? 

Gen.  CHXJBCHiiiL.  But  it  looked  before  as  though  the  divisions 
were  going  over  to  France  and  that  the  work  would  be  entirely 
transferred  there;  that  the  divisional  camps  were  going  to  be 
emptied,  but  now  they  are  all  going  to  be  filled  up  again  one  after 
the  other. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  certain  distinct  functions.  For  in- 
stance, you  speak  of  your  censorship  in  connection  with  moving 
pictures,  pamphlets,  photographs,  etc.  Has  not  that  stabilized 
Itself  to  such  a  point  that  you  know  accurately  what  that  is  going 
to  cost  and  whether  there  is  going  to  be  any  increase  of  cost  there  ? 

Gen.  Churchill.  I  have  estimated  here  that  the  payment  of  the 
18  censorship  clerks  will  represent  an  expenditure  of  $20,000,  and  I 
think  that  is  fairly  well  stabilized. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  the  basis  used  when  you  made  your 
$2,000,000  estimate? 

Gen-  ChurchiLiL.  The  censorship  was  not  in  there  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  is  new? 

Gen.  Churchill.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  items  are  absolutely  new? 

Gen.  Churchiix-  The  graft  investigations  and  the  extension  of 
plant  protection  have  been  estimated  at  $2,000,000.  The  work  of 
the  militarj'  morale  section  is  also  new,  so  is  the  Siberian  expedition. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  estimate  as  to  that  under  the 
$2,000,000  appropriation  ?     You  were  doing  some  of  that  work. 

Gen.  CHURCHiMi.  I  do  not  know  what  that  list  for  last  year  shows. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  indicate. 

Gen.  Churchiix.  It  may  still  have  been  done  by  the  different 
bureaus  at  that  time. 

Capt.  Fischer.  I  might  be  able  to  enlighten  you.  I  estimated  my 
pay  rolls,  at  the  time  I  made  this  $2,000,000  estimate,  at  $45,000. 
We  thought  at  that  time  that  would  be  as  high  as  it  would  ever  go. 
That  is  practically  a  year  ago,  and  we  were  then  paying  about  $10,000 
a  month  for  a  few  clerks  stationed  at  the  War  College.  As  I  say, 
we  thought  $45,000  would  be  the  limit,  but  as  it  now  stands  we  find 
that  $75,000  will  be  required,  and  doubtless  it  will  go  to  $100,000. 
So  there  is  $500,000  representing  increased  payment  to  clerks.  The 
Siberian  expedition  was  not  thourfit  of  last  year,  which  we  estimate 
to  be  $200,000,  making  $700,000.  Then  there  is  $200,000  more  for  the 
investigation  of  graft  and  plant  protection,  which  were  not  estimated 
for  in  any  previous  estimate,  and  $100,000  more  for  miscellaneous 
things^  such  as  increase  in  office  equipment,  more  books,  and  more 
maps.  They  are  calling  on  us  more  and  more  for  maps,  and  the 
$1,000,000  was  estimated  in  order  to  take  care  of  those  matters  and 
all  other  items  that  might  arise. 

The  Chairman.  General,  Mr.  Creel's  Committee  on  Public  Infor- 
mation is  doing  work  that  seems  to  correspond  in  some  particulars 
to  some  of  the  work  you  are  doing,  particularly  in  regard  to  censor- 
ship. He  is  a  member  of  a  board  on  which  there  is  an  Army  and  a 
Navy  representative.    Are  jou  the  representative  on  that  board  ? 

Gen.  CMnvcHiiiL.  Yes,  sir.  But  the  expenses  of  that  board  are 
met  by  the  Post  Office  appropriation. 
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The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  simply  the  censorship  of  mails, 
because  their  censorship  goes  very  much  beyond  that. 

Gen.  Churchill.  No,  sir;  that  is  entirely  a  postal  censorship 
board,  and  it  has  no  other  function.  Mr.  Creel,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Information,  has  duties  connected  with  what 
is  known  as  the  voluntary  censorship  of  the  press,  but  that  is  quite 
apart  from  his  membership  on  the  postal  censhorship  board. 

The  Chairman.  But  on  that  board  of  censorship  of  the  press  is  a 
representative  of  the  Aniiy  and  the  Navy,  as  I  recall  his  testimony. 

Gen.  Churchill.  The  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navv  are  members  of  this  committee. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  delegate  an  officer  of  their  respective 
services  to  act  in  their  name  and  stead. 

Gen.  Churchill.  I  think  that  Mr.  Creel,  if  he  stated  that,  was 
thinking  of  the  Postal  Censorship  Board,  because  I  am  positive  there 
is  no  Army  officer  connected  with  the  Committee  on  Public  Informa- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  He  states  that  Gen.  Frank  Mclntyre,  of  the  War 
Department ;  Mr.  Hugh  Gibson,  of  the  State  Department ;  and  Com- 
mander Belknap,  of  the  Navy  Department,  were  designated  to  act 
with  him  under  the  President's  order  creating  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Information.  This. related,  as  he  testified,  not  simply  to  seditious 
matter  which  would  be  prohibited  from  publication  and  from  goinp 
through  the  mails,  but  related  to  what  migttt  be  called  voluntary 
censorship  on  the  part  of  the  press,  whereby  they  refrained  from 
printing  information  that  it  was  believed  was  undesirable  to  have 
printed,  and  the  distinct  impression  that  I  had  was  that  there  was  a 
representative  of  the  various  services  with  him  in  that  work. 

Gen.  CHURCHHJi.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  representative  of  the  War 
Department  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  representative  of  the  Navy 
Department  on  the  Committee  on  Public  Information,  except  for  the 
War  Department  Mr.  Marlin  Pew,  who  is  a  civilian  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Information,  and  who  is  known  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Secretary  of  War  for  publicity. 

The  Chahiman.  That  is  quite  a  different  matter. 

Gen.  Churchill.  Then,  I  am  designated  ais  the  chief  military  cen- 
sor, and  I  work  in  cooperation  with  the  Committee  on  Public  Infor- 
mation, but  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  all  of  my  assist- 
ants, officers,  and  clerical  force  are  paid  for  from  iYitelligence  funds. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Creel  follow- 
ing this  question : 

The  Chairman.  The  determination  of  those  matters  is  one  requiring  the  very 
nicest  judgment  as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not  desirable  for  publication  and  as 
to  the  effect  which  will  flow  from  it.  What  constitutes  the  existing  organixa- 
tion  by  which  that  very  highly  important  function  is  exercised? 

Mr.  Cbeel.  The  requests  of  the  Government  with  respect  to  secrecy  are 
printed  on  a  card,  and  those  cards  are  In  every  newspaper  office. 

The  Chairman.  You  perhaps  misunderstood  my  question.  You  are  answer- 
ing as  to  how  the  determination  Is  brought  home  to  the  press,  while  I  was 
asking  how  the  determination  is  arrived  at 

Mr.  Creel.  Gen.  Mclntyre  makes  those  decisions  entirely  for  the  Army  in 
conference  with  the  General  Staff;  Commander  Belknap  makes  those  decision* 
entirely  for  the  Navy  In  conference  with  the  General  Board  of  the  Navy :  and 
this  committee  has  no  voice  In  those  determinations.    We  take  the  expert  advice 
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of  the  Army  unci  the  Navy,  though  we  have  the  right  always  to  protest  against 
thiwe  rules  that  we  think  are  unnecessiry  and  which  worlj  a  hardship  without 
any  coniiiensatory  benefit.  But  those  rules  are  made  by  the  Army  and  by  the 
Navy. 

He  had  previoii<?ly  testified  that  these  gentlemen,  Gen.  Mclntyre 
and  Commander  Belknap,  were  representatives  of  the  Army  and  the 
Navy,  designated  by  those  services  under  the  order  which  the  Presi- 
dent made  creating  the  Committee  on  Public  Information. 

Gen.  Churchill.  But  as  I  understood  what  you  read,  where  Mr. 
Creel  brought  in  Gen.  Mclntyre's  name,  those  officers  worked  with 
him  when  the  committee  was  organized,  but  the  President's  order 
states  that  the  Committee  on  Pubfic  Information  consists  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
and  Mr.  Creel,  and  Gen.  Mclntyre  was  appointed  chief  military 
censor,  and  he  exercised  the  functions  that  Mr.  Creel  later  described 
and  which  I  succeeded  to,  but  neither  Gen.  Mclntyre  nor  myself 
have  ever  been  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information. 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  I  do  not  mean  a  member  in  the  sense  that 
the  order  of  the  President  creates  the  head  of  the  Military  Intelli- 
gence a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information,  but  it 
does  create  the  Secretary  of  War  and  then  the  Secretary  of  War,  as 
such  member,  delegated  the  functions  to  an  Army  officer,  who  was 
Gen.  Mclntyre,  and,  I  assume,  is  now  you. 

Gen.  Chuhchill.  I  do  not  think  that  Gen.  Mclntyre  was  ever  so 
delegated,  and  I  know  I  have  never  been.  I  think  that  Gen. 
Mclntyre  worked  with  Mr.  Creel  when  the  committee  was  organized, 
but  then  he  exercised  his  duties  as  military  censor  as  a  separate 
agency,  just  as  I  do.  The  Committee  on  Public  Information  is  one 
agency  and  the  military  censor  is  another,  and  when  they  are  in 
doubt  abcut  something,  or  when  they  think  it  may  contain  informa- 
tion of  use  to  ^  je  enemy,  they  send  me  the  material,  and  I  pass  on 
it  and  send  it  back  to  them,  but  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Information  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  The  Secretary  of 
War  has  never  mentioned  the  possibility  of  my  representing  him  on 
that  committee,  but  in  certain  instances  he  likes  to  have  me  pass  on 
the  work  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  That  committee  undertakes  to  exercise  censorship 
over  moving  pictures  and  things  of  that  sort,  does  it  not? 

Gen.  Churchill.  They  are  doing  practically  nothing  of  that  kind 
now  in  respect  to  any  military  information  which  may  be  contained 
in  those  pictures  which  it  would  be  undesirable  to  show,  with  respect 
to  harmful  German  propaganda,  or  anything  like  that.  That  work 
L-  l»eing  done  by  my  office. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  creating,  on  the  positive  side,  moving 
r. :rt ures  which  they  afterwards  sell  to  the  trade  and  which  are  shown. 
I'here  have  been  several  of  them. 
freiL  Churchill.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  My  understanding  was  that  the  Signal  Corps  of 
t:io  Army  took  official  photographs,  and  that  they  were,  to  a  certain 
*^xteTit,  made  the  basis  of  some  of  these  moving  pictures  which  are 
built  up.    Do  you  have  an3rthing  to  do  with  that? 

fi3862— IS U 
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Gen.  Churchill.  My  representative  sees  them ;  and  if  there  is  any 
reason,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  War  Department,  why  they 
should  not  be  shown,  he  so  states.  In  other  words,  I  exercise  a  mih- 
tary  censorship.  Every  film  taken  by  the  Signal  Corps  is  passed 
upon  by  my  representatives.  Then  of  the  film  which  is  approved 
by  them  Mr.  Creel  takes  such  as  he  desires  to  put  out  in  a  positive 
way.  In  other  words,  my  office  and  his  are  cooperating  agencies, 
but  I  am  not  a  part  of  his  office,  even  by  delegation. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not  only  that  I  was  inquiring  as  to  but 
whether  or  not  you  are  duplicating  each  other's  functions. 

Gen.  Churchill.  I  think  not,  sir.  My  assistants  and  his  are  in 
daily  contact,  and  the  possibility  of  duplication  is  always  in  our 
minds.  We  do  everything  in  the  world  to  prevent  it,  and  I  think 
there  is  practically  none. 

The  Chairivian.  Suppose  you  put  in  the  record  a  statement  show- 
ing what  your  expenses  have  been  for  the  past  several  months,  if 
it  IS  possible  to  so  arrange  it,  and  showing  what  your  pay  rolls  of  all 
kinds  have  been  for  the  same  period  of  time. 

Gen.  Churchill.  For  how  many  months? 

The  Chairman.  For  the  past  three  or  four  months. 

Gen.  Churchill.  I  will  supply  that  for  the  record. 

Fi7iancial  standing  of  the  Military  Intelligence  Division. 

Appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1919 $2,  000. 000. 00 

AUotted  to  include  Sept.  15,  1918 916,800.00 

Balance  to  credit  in  Treasury 1,083,200.00 

Estimated  to  be  needed  for  balance  of  fiscal  year  1919 2, 083, 200. 00 

Deficit 1, 000, 000. 00 

Deficiency  caused  by  continued  increase  and  rapid  expansion 
at  home  and  abroad;  establishment  of  intelligence  offices  in 
cities;  investigation  of  graft  in  the  Army;  plant  protection; 
the  Siberian  expedition;  increase  in  cost  of  all  material  and 
supplies  needed  in  the  transaction  of  its  duties  and  functions. 

Payment  of  salaries  of  civilian  personnel.  719  clerks,  19  trans- 
lators, 16  crytographers,  7  telegraph  operators,  58  messengers, 
5  draftsmen,  6  chemists ;  a  total  of  830  employees,  whose  sal- 
aries were  estimated  (October,  1917)  at  $45,000  per  month,  or 

a  total  of  $540,000  for  the  year: 

Deficit. 

Actually  paid  during  July,  $70,386.45 $25,886.45 

Actually  paid  during  August,  $74,411.19 29,411. 1» 

Actually  paid  during  first  half  of  September,  $39,786.95. 

Now  estimated,  second  half  September,  $40,960 35,746.95 

Now  estimated,   October,  $85,000 40,000.00 

Now  estimated,  November,  $90,000 45,000.00 

Now  estimated.  December,  $95,000 50,000.00 

Now  estimated,  January  to  June,  at  $100,000,  or  6  months, 

$600,000 330, 000. 00 

Total  deficiency  in  salaries  alone 555, 544,  50 

It  is  not  known  Just  how  much  the  Siberian  expeditfon  will  need, 
but  it  is  believed  that  $50,000  per  quarter,  or  a  total  of 
$200,000,  will  be  needed;  $30,000  was  taken  with  them  upon 
their  departure;  no  appropriation  previously  made  for  this—        200.000.00 
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Tile  investigntlon  of  graft  in  the  Army  and  the  protection  of 
pljints  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  war  material  and  sup- 
plies is  l>eiug  performe<l  by  'approximately  200  agents  or  in- 
vestigators whose  siilaries  range  from  $25  to  $200  per  month 
or  an  average  of  $100  each;  therefore  it  is  estimated  that 
1200,000  will  be  required  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year ;  no  ap- 
propriation previously  made  for  this $200, 000.  00 

With  tiie  c<»ntinual  increase  in  the  cost  of  nil  supplies  and 
nuiterlal.  such  as  office  supplies,  including  rubber  stamps,  filing 
devices,  stationery,  etc.;  photographic,  lithographic,  and  chera- 
i<-sU-lal>oratory  supplies,  an  additiomU  $100,000  will  be  needed. 
Tlie  exi)enst>s  in  connection  with  the  work  done  by  the  litho- 
graphir  pri^ss  amount  to  $5,000  per  month,  or  for  the  remaining 
10  months  $50,000;  no  appropriation  previously  made  for  this 
item 100,000.00 


Total  deficiency,  $1,055,544.59  or,  in  round  figures 1, 000, 000. 00 

STATEMEKT  OF  COL.  G.  £.  BEIGHAU,  COAST  ARTILLEBY  CORPS. 

COAST  ARTILLERY  SCHOOL,  FORT   MONROE,  VA. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  you  have  an  item  here  for  the  Coast 
Artillery  School,  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  for  incidental  expenses,  $21,350. 
You  got  $12,000  in  the  Army  act.  What  is  the  need  for  this  addi- 
tional money? 

Col.  Brigham.  We  foresaw,  Mr.  Sherley,  the  need  of  more  money 
when  we  asked  the  military  committee  for  the  regular,  routine  amount, 
and  we  invited  attention  to  the  fact,  in  the  hearings  before  the  mili- 
tary committee,  that  the  amount  covered  in  the  regular  appropria- 
tion would  not  be  sufficient,  and  stated  that  we  did  not  have  the  data 
at  that  time  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  amount  that  would  be 
needed.  At  that  time  we  indicated  that  about  $50,000  additional 
would  be  required.  When  we  came  to  make  up  the  estimate  we  found 
that  amount  would  not  be  sufficient.  The  total  estimates  we  are 
submitting  now  amount  to  $77,850. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  basis  for  this  ? 

CoL  Brigham.  The  reason  for  this  additional  amount  is  the  ex- 
panded basis  of  the  school  to  supply  the  additional  officers  and  addi- 
tional enlisted  specialists  required  for  the  over-seas  units. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  statement  similar  to  the  one  you  fur- 
nished the  Military  Affairs  Committee  on  which  you  predicated  your 
$28,000  estimate,  all  told,  $12,000  being  for  incidental  expenses? 

Col.  Brigham.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  sucn  a  statement.  It  is  embodied 
in  the  book  of  estimates. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  expansian  has  taken  place  there? 

CoL  Brigham.  Approximately  40  times  over  the  normal. 

The  Cblairman.  Has  there  been  any  expansion  since  you  were 
before  that  committee? 

Col.  Brigham.  Yes;  we  are  in  process  of  expansion  now  to  ap- 
proximately double  the  present  output. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  on  the  basis  of  more  than  double* 

Col.  Brigham.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  asked  the  military  committee  for 
just  the  normal  peace-time  appropriation,  and  stated  that  it  would 
be  entirely  insufficient  since  the  contemplated  expansion  at  that  timt 
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was  about  40  times  the  normal  peace-time  output  of  the  school.    Now 
we  are  contemplating  a  further  increase  of  about  double  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  you  are  undertaking  to  buy  additional 
engines,  generators,  iixotors,  etc. 

Col.  Brigham.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  the  Government  getting  in  connection  with 
its  equipment  for  the  Army  such  material  as  to  make  the  little  you 
need  available  for  instruction  purposes  without  special  appropria- 
tion for  it? 

Col.  Brigha3c.  The  Coast  Artillcrv  School  alwavs  has  had  its  own 
special  appropriation,  from  which  they  have  purchased  all  of  that 
kind  of  apparatus  which  they  have  needed  for  instructional  purposes, 
such  as  engines,  motors,  generators,  and  things  of  that  kind.  The 
expanded  program  for  the  school  has  made  it  necessary  to  have  a 
gi*eat  deal  more  of  that  sort  of  apparatus. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  put  in  the  record,  Colonel,  a  state- 
ment as  to  the  size  of  j^our  school  in  normal  times,  the  size  of  your 
school  at  the  time  you  asked  this  normal  appropriation,  and  what  it 
is  now,  and  what  expansion,  if  any,  you  contemplate? 

Col.  Brigham.  I  think  I  can  give  you  those  figures  offhand  right 
now.  The  normal  output  of  the  enlisted  specialists'  school  was  about 
58  per  year  in  perce  times.  The  number  turned  out  at  the  time  we 
were  before  the  Militarv  Committee  was  on  a  basis  of  about  800 
per  year.  The  number  we  are  actually  turning  out  right  now  is  about 
2,000  per  year,  and  the  number  we  contemplate  turning  out  between 
now  and  next  July  will  be  on  the  basis  of  aoout  5,000  per  year.  That 
is  in  the  enlisted  specialists'  school,  exclusive  of  chauffeurs.  In  the 
officers'  department  there  were  graduated  in  normal  peace  times  be- 
tween 40  and  50  per  year.  The  number  of  officers,  including  candi- 
dates for  officers'  commissions,  attending  all  courses  during  the  last 
year  was  about  3,800.  The  number  we  have  got  to  supply  between 
now  and  July  1  for  over-seas  units  alone  amounts  to  about  5,724. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  you  r.re  asking  $2,500  additional  for 
books. 

Col.  Brigham.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  to  furnish  textbooks  to  all  the 
students  taking  the  various  courses,  books  on  electricity,  motors,  etc. 
These  bcoks,  of  course,  are  retained  at  the  library  of  the  school  and 
are  reissued,  but  it  is  necessarj^  to  purchase  a  large  additional  number 
on  account  of  the  greatly  increased  classes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  reason  for  this  proviso  touching  the 
purchas'*  of  typewriting  machines? 

Col.  Brigham.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  the  typewriter  com- 
panies give  a  cheaper  rate  to  educational  institutions,  and  this  enables 
the  Fchocl  to  avail  itself  of  that  rate. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  cheaper  than  the  governmental  rate? 

Col.  Brigham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eagan.  What  is  that  rate? 

Col.  Brigham.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  figure,  but  I  think  it  is 
about  $50,  compared  with  a  rate  of  about  $80  for  the  Government, 

Mr.  Eagan.  That  used  to  b?  the  rate  for  machines  in  quantities, 
but  the  rate  now,  I  think,  is  $70  to  a  school  and  they  are  aboiit  to 
advance  it  to  $81,  and  they  will  not  sell  you  typewriters  at  all  at 
the  present  time. 
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SIGNAL  SERVICE  OF  THE  ARMY. 

Thursday,  September  19, 1918. 

SIATEMEirrS  OF  MAJ.  OEN.  0.  0.  SQVIER,  CHIEF  SIGNAL  OFFICER; 
MAT.  RAYMOND  A.  ELOCE,  PROCUREMENT  AND  SUPPLY  DIVI- 
SIOMS;  AND  MAJ.  HOWARD  ELLIOTT,  CHIEF  OF  FINANCE  SEC- 
TION. 

TELEGRAPH  AND  TELEPHONE  SYSTEMS. 

The  Chairman.  General,  you  have  an  item,  "  For  purchase,  equip- 
ment^  operation,  and  repair  of  military  telegraph,  telephone,  radio, 
cable,  and  signaling  systems,  including  the  same  objects  specified 
under  this  head  in  the  Army  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year 
1919,  $104,180,934,"  and  you  obtained  from  the  Army  act  $105,- 
94t>,(),>4.77. 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair3ian.  Will  you  explain  just  the  reason  fos  asking  prac- 
ticall^'  a  100  per  cent  increase  of  your  appropriation  in  the  Army 

Gen.  ISquier.  The  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1918-19  was 
anah'ze<l  and  based  upon  a  military  program  of  44  divisions  and  as 
such  was  divided  up  and  segregated  to  the  different  activities  re- 
quired of  the  Signal  Corps.  Recently  that  military  program  has 
been  veiy  moih  enlarged  in  the  ratio  practically  as  follows :  AVe  now 
propose  to  raise  and  equip  80  divisions,  to  be  in  service  in  France 
at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  and  in  addition  the  equivalent  of  25 
divisions  in  the  United  States,  18  of  which  shall  be  organized  and 
seven  in  various  other  States  and  camps. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  is  that  the  testimony  of  the  Chief 
of  Staff  was  to  the  effect  that  we  now  Jiad  42  divisions  abroad; 
that  is.  that  the  program  submitted  at  the  time  the  Army  act  was 
passed  was  for  42  divisions  abroad  with  12  divisions  at  home,  which 
would  make  a  total  of  54,  constituting  an  army,  in  round  figures, 
of  3,000,000  men. 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  program  now  contemplates  80  divisions 
abroad,  with  18  divisions  at  home,  constituting  an  army  of  4,850,000 
men.     That  does  not  quite  tally  with  your  statement. 

(Jen.  Squier.  I  think  I  can  make  that  clear.  It  was,  in  fact,  44 
divisions,  as  I  stated,  which  was  the  basis  of  the  major  part  of  our 
Army  for  service  in  France.  There  were  certain  other  activities 
which  are  analyzed  and  other  duties  that  we  have  in  addition  to  the 
actual  segregated  fighting  army,  which  also  was  considered  at  the 
time  and  which  now  must  be  considered. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  if  that  quite  explains  it.  As  I  under- 
stoo<l  the  Ch'ef  of  Staff,  these  divisions  which  totaled  3,000,000  men 
were  divisions  including  both  men  in- the  line  and  men  in  the  service 
of  supplies. 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Just  as  the  80  and  18  divisions  contemplate  that. 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Cttairman.  Does  what  you  have  just  said  mean  that  there  is 
even  a  different  status  than  that? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir.  You  will  see  that  from  my  analysis  at  that 
time  and  a  similar  one  at  this  time.    You  will  see,  Mr.  Chairman, 
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«  »       l^**^^^T.ilv^^  ®^*^^  analysis,  without  the  vouchers  supporting  them, 

Vr        ^*^\.«»Z  J^^^  appropriation  of  $105,946,054,  an  analysis  of  it  in 

'r^^-^     4<*^lt  Vl^^y  ^^  ^^^^^  It  ^as  vouchered  at  that  time.     Side  by 

\^1^^       •  1 1  fim?  f k^^^^^*"  *^^  deficiency  head  and  imder  the  same  heads, 

^^  >  1,*    ^^'^^       .?!  ^^®  additions,  which'l  can  also  support  with  vouchers. 

H^  ^  At   y^H  ,V*^  notice  that  we  have  been  able  to  go  much  further  in 

^Y  ^  i  t*  tinaO^^s,  and  you  will  notice  on  this  page  1  that  as  to  several  of 

tVxt->    headings,  namely  from  5  to  12,  about  which  we  had  only  meager 

j^^]i.i:  ti;  ^'®  ^^.^  l^ave  much  more  accurate  data,  and  in  lieu  of  filling  it 

o^it:*    i^^  detail  I  have  shown  all  of  that,  carefully  studied  in  the  last 

Y>ij5    sheet,  which  is  the  appendix  at  the  end.    That  big  sheet  is  an 

ai-^^^y^^^  based  on  the  wastage  figures  we  have  from  abroad 

'l^he  Chairman  (interposing).  But  before  we  get  into  that  I  want 

to   ^®*  straight  in  my  own  head,  if  possible,  the  apparent  variance 

Y^^/vveen  your  statement  of  divisions  and  the  statement  made  by  the 

Chi^^f  of  Staff.    As  I  understand  the  statement  of  your  estimate, 

^j^ich  was  granted  in  its  entirety  in  the  Army  act,  it  is  for  44  divi- 

sioi"*^ 

(3J'en.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Whereas  my  understanding  was  that   the  esti- 
mat:es  then  submitted  were  on  the  basis  of  54  divisions. 
O^i^'  Squier.  Forty-two,  was  it  not? 
The  Chairman.  Forty-two  abroad  and  12  at  home. 
Giren.  Squier.  Not  knowing  just  what  the  Chief  of  Staff  may  have 
saicl,  all  I  do  know  is  that  we  were  told  by  the  General  Staff  at  that 
time  that  our  number  was  44  in  the  fighting  army.    We  always  get 
a  number. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  you  add  7  divisions  to  the  reserve  at 
home  under  the  new  program,  which,  as  I  understand,  contemplates 
80  abroad  and  18  in  America? 

Gen.  Squier.  I  have  added  7  simply  because  the  men  will  exist 
and  they  will  be  in  training,  although  not  organized  into  divisions. 
They  will  require  training  equipment  and  as  full  camp  equipment, 
telephone  plant,  and  everything,  as  though  they  were  organized  into 
divisions;  they  are  equivalent  to  divisions,  and  as  a  supply  depart- 
ment I  am  called  upon  to  supply  them.  They  are  not  really  divi- 
sions, but  they  are  equivalent  to  divisions. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  undei-stand  your  explanation,  it  is  to  be 
found  in  this  fact,  that  while  the  new  Army  program  contemplates 
98  divisions,  containing  4,850,000  men  in  round  figures,  yet  in  order 
to  maintain  that  maximum  strength,  after  it  is  once  reached,  thei'e 
will  necessarily  be  called  to  the  coloi^s  considerably  in  excess  of  that 
number. 

Gon.  Sqitkr.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  as  to  those  which  relate  to  the  Signal 
Corps  there  will  be  need  for  equipment. 

Gen.  Sqiikr.  Yes,  sir:  in  training  for  the  Army. 
The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  if  that  is  quite  true.  General.    If  I  un- 
derstand the  situation,  your  80  divisions  abroad  will  be  kept  at  their 
maximum  strength  by  being  fed  from  the  18  divisions  at  home? 
Gen.  SgriKR.  Yes,  sir. 

T-ho  Chairman.  And  the  18  divisions  at  home,  in  turn,  will  be  re- 
Hated  by  the  calling  to  the  colors  of  additional  men. 
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Gen.  Squieb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  But  you  will  not  at  any  one  time  be  equipping 
more  than  98  divisions,  because  in  your  estimates  you  are  figuring  a 
reserve  of  three  months  over  there,  three  months  here,  and  a  wastage 
reserve  in  addition  that  runs  as  high  as  400  per  cent. 

Gen.  Squieb.  Except  as  to  this  it  is  probably  true  as  to  those  seven 
divisions,  and  undouotedly  is  true,  that  full  equipment  will  not  be 
issued,  but  those  men  are  m  the  colors,  and  as  a  supply  department 
all  other  branches  call  upon  me  to  immediately  take  care  of  them,  and 
I  furnish  training  equipment  for  them,  as  far  as  I  am  required,  the 
minute  they  go  into  the  service.  We  issue  the  equipment  as  fast  as 
they  can  digest  it,  even  though  they  are  not  organized  into  divisions. 

The  Chaibman.  If  it  be  practicable,  let  us  segregate  your  per- 
sonnel from  the  Army  as  a  wnole  and  we  can  for  the  present  discus- 
sion dismiss  those  going  with  the  80  divisions  abroad.  Now,  there 
will  be  18  divisions  mamtained  here,  and  that  means  for  you  what 
Signal  Corps  force  ? 

Gen.  Squieb.  The  regular  battalions  that  go  with  the  divisions  in 
France,  just  the  same 

The  Chaibman  (interposing).  The  reason  for  my  question  was  to 
try  to  get  to  the  point  that  you  raised,  namely,  that  there  would  be 
something  needed  for  parts  of  divisions,  amounting,  as  you  estimate, 
to  seven  additional  divisions  in  training  here,  and  I  am  wondering 
if  that  is  going  to  be  the  situation. 

Gen.  Squieb.  Well,  it  will  be  approximated  somewhere  near  that 
number,  though  that  may  not  be  exactly  right,  but  I  think  it  is  a 
pretty  good  basis  to  work  on. 

The  Chaibman.  At  present,  are  we  in  a  position  here  in  America 
to  train  your  quota  of  the  Signal  Corps  that  goes  with  18  divisions? 

Gen.  Squieb.  We  are  now  just  building  a  very  large  camp  at  Camp 
Mead,  which  will,  I  hope,  be  adequate  for  a  continual  stream  of  per- 
sonnel. That  has  not  been  opened  yet,  but  it  will  be  opened  the  1st 
of  October. 

The  Chaibman.  Will  that  be  limited  to  the  Signal  Corps  ? 

Gen.  Squieb.  Yes;  it  is  a  very  large  affair,  costing  several  million 
dollars.  We  hope  that  will  be  a  regular  mill  from  which  we  can 
grind.  

The  Chaibman.  When  that  is  finished,  together  with  the  Signal 
Corps  men  who  are  being  trained  at  the  other  cantonments,  you  will 
presumably  have  capacity  for  the  training  of  the  Signal  Corps  per- 
sonnel for  18  divisions? 

Gen.  Squieb.  I  presume  so. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  not  know  ?  I  mean,  is  not  that  the  situa- 
tion? 

Gren.  Squieb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chx\ib3ian.  Those  18  divisions  are  goingj  to  be  supplied,  neces- 
.-arily,  with  the  equipment  incident  to  their  training? 

Gen.  Squieb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  they  go  over  to  France  and  other  men  come  in 
to  make  up  the  wastage  that  has  resulted  from  their  being  sent 
abroad,  they  will  take  over  the  equipment  that  the  other  men  had? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  CiiAiR3iAX.  That  being:  so,  and  inasmuch  as  you  have  pro- 
vided a  reserve  supply  abroad  and  here  and  in  addition  to  that  your 
wastage  at  the  front,  \Vhy  will  you  need  equipment  equal  to  the 
needs  of  a  personnc»l  of  the  Signal  Corps  for  seven  additional  divi- 
sions?   That  is  what  I  do  not  |Q:et  in  my  head. 

Gen.  Squier.  I  see  your  point  very 'clearly.  Of  course,  wherever 
there  are  troops  of  any  sort,  entirely  independent  of  this  special 
school  of  ours,  we  have  got  to  go  right  into  all  of  these  camps,  as 
thev  are  enlarged,  and  furnish  equipment  for  the  running  of  the  offi- 
cial business,  for  instance,  the  telephone  plant  for  it,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  and  a  certain  amount  oi  instruction  right  with  the  troops 
all  the  t^me. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  go  to  make  up  a  part  of  your  18  divi- 
sions. 

Gen.  Squier.  No;  there  are  a  lot  of  them  who  are  not  in  the^e  18 
divisions  at  all;  they  are  in  various  training  camps  and  at  other 
places  and  wherever  there  are  soldiers  we  are  there,  independent  of 
our  own;  so  yoii  really  must  take  as  your  guide  the  total  number  of 
soldiers  you  are  going  to  have,  because  wherever  there  are  soldiers 
we  are  required  to  serve,  whether  they  are  organized  or  not  organized. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  basis  you  are  figuring  on  for  the 
equipment  of  soldiers? 

Gen.  Rqfier.  The  basis  here  is  one  hundred  and  five  forty-fourths, 
as  vou  will  see  in  that  table. 

The  Chairman.  'What  is  the  meaning  of  the  figures  you  gave? 

Gen.  Squier.  That  would  be  general.  The  unit  to  supply  would 
be  the  division.  When  we  were  before  the  committee  before  it  was 
44  divisions.  That  is,  of  course,  the  bulk  of  our  appropriation, 
although  there  are  other  things  that  I  have  to  talk  about.  In  this 
I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  the  fighting  Army.  Our  other  number 
under  the  new  program  has  increased  vastly. 

The  Chairman.  You  made  an  algebraic  equation  of  it. 

Gen.  Squier.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  we  had  such  detailed 
accounts  to  handle  that  in  order  to  go  forward  with  it  at  all  I  had 
to  tie  it  on  to  the  past.  We  had  to  do  that  in  order  that  you  can  see 
what  we  are  doing,  otherwise  I  would  have  to  start  from  the  ground 
up.  We  know  so  much  more  about  it  now  than  formerly  that  we  can 
describe  and  simplify  a  great  many  of  these  items. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  laiow  more  about  it  now  than  you 
knew  before? 

Gen  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  does  your  present  knowledge© 
qualify,  reduce,  or  add  to  the  figures  you  submitted  then  on  44  divi- 
sions? 

Gen.  Squier.  In  general  it  confirms  it  in  a  very  remarkable  way. 
The  main  thing,  of  course,  is  the  wastage.  That  is  a  thing  that 
amounts  to  more  than  anything  else.  The  initial  equipment  is  not 
so  much.  We  did  not  know  what  our  wastage  in  these  items  was. 
We  had  not  had  history  enough  in  France  on  the  fightinpr  line  to  find 
out.  I  am  now  getting  that  from  overseas  as  far  as  Signal  Corps 
equipment  is  concerned.  This  chart  shows  simply  the  unit  equip- 
ment that  goes  to  a  division,  and  you  will  notice  that  there  are  100 
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things  that  we  have  to  supply.  We  have  to  get  our  knowledge  as 
to  these  100  things  from  the  study  of  the  wastage  of  these  100  things 
iis  corroborated  from  abroad.  We  use  that  as  the  basis  of  our  com- 
I)Utation,  and  that  average  wastage  we  find  is  443  per  cent.  From 
the  headings  of  these  columns  the  committee  will  be  able  to  get  at 
tho  inner  workings,  and  you  will  be  able  to  see  how  we  do  this,  so 
far  as  the  fighting  part  of  the  Army  is  concerned.  The  total  of  the 
inO  items  is  given  in  the  last  column  and  the  grand  total  is  also 
.'hown.  We  have  checked  this  up  abroad,  and  it  is  better  informa- 
tion than  I  could  give  you  in  any  other  way. 

The  Chairman.  That  table  may  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 
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The  Chairman.  Evidently  you  used  your  same  multiplier  as  to 
every  article. 

Gen,  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  suppose  that  is  strictly  accurate. 

Gen.  Squier.  That  would  come  in  the  wastage. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  quite  that  even.  Of  course  the 
percentage  of  wastage  will  vary  according  to  the  article  itself  and 
Its  use. 

Gen,  Squier.  It  varies  as  much  as  1,000  per  cent  in  some  cases. 

The  Chairman.  But  in  the  training  of  these  divisions,  is  the  same 
percentage  of  equipment  of  each  kind  necessary,  or  practically  so, 
so  that  you  can  just  average  it? 

Gren.  Squier.  It  is  just  as  near  as  we  could  average  it. 

The  Chairman.  This  table  then  undertakes  to  give  in  detail  the 
things  that  you  expect  to  have  to  supply  and  the  price  and  quantity 
of  them  for  the  new  Army  program? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Making  a  total  expenditure  for  the  Signal  Corps 
of  $210,126,988.77. 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  is  the  fact  touching  your  ability  to 
obtain  this  material  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  I  can  say  in  general  that  I  believe  that  we  are  now 
far  enough  along  to  assure  the  committee  that  we  can  get  this  mate- 
rial when  we  want  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  understand  to  be  the  situation  touch- 
ing the  present  supply  of  this  material  to  the  troops  now  abroad? 

Gen.  Squier.  Do  ycu  mean  are  we  now  supplying  them  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gen.  Squier.  There  was  a  shortage  quite  recently,  or  a  month  ago. 
Some  of  our  reserves  got  low,  particularly  of  wire,  which  frightened 
tis  a  little  bit.  That  shortage  was  due  to  a  cdmbinaticn  of  four  things, 
if  you  wish  to  know  why.  There  were  four  things  that  happened, 
and  they  were,  first,  the  rapid  shipment  of  troops  overseas.  We  could 
not  have  known  that  they  would  be  sent  over  so  fast.  The  movement 
of  troops  has  been  greatly  accelerated,  and,  of  course,  that  caught  us 
a  little  bit.  Then  there  was  the  sinking  of  three  ships,  and  the  loss 
of  one  of  the  ships  was  a  particularly  bad  loss.  Of  course,  we  have 
to  count  en  losing  ships.  The  third  thing  was  Gen.  Foch's  strategy, 
involving  a  little  more  activity  all  the  time  than  we  have  been  having 
in  the  past.  The  fourth  thing  is  the  fact  that  the  President  sepa- 
rated the  Signal  Corps  from  the  Air  Service,  and  we  lost  a  month  or 
six  weeks  in  getting  things  unscrambled  in  our  department.  I  should 
-ay  that  we  probably  lost  four  weeks.  All  of  those  things  put  to- 
rether  caused  us  a  little  bit  of  alarm  for  two  or  three  weeks,  but  we  (rot 
r:erht  behind  it  and  it  is  all  right  now.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this 
was  particularly  serious,  so  far  as  my  information  goes. 

The  Chairman.  When  I  was  at  the  S.  O.  S.  headquarters  at  Tours, 
and  afterwards  at  Issurtille,  in  talking  to  the  Signal  Service  officers 
toi.'chinfr  the  supply  of  ec|uipment,  I  waS  told,  in  response  to  an  in- 
'-irnr,  tnat  they  were  having  a  shortage  in  a  number  of  thin^^s.  They 
fa*d'that  the  mention  of  them  would  surprise  me,  and  it  did.  That 
«-}.ortage  was  in  small  articles,  such  as  pliers,  cutters,  hammers,  and 
riher  like  things  that  a  layman  would  have  supposed  that  you  could 
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go  out  in  the  market  in  America  and  buy  very  readily  in  large  quai 
tities.  They  spoke  of  losing  some  of  their  equipment  by  virtue  < 
the  sinking  of  ships,  which,  of  course,  accentuated  the  shortag 
They  said  that  at  times  this  shortage  occasioned  the  exercise  of 
good  deal  of  ingenuity  in  fitting  out  and  supplying  equipment  th 
was  necessary. 

Gen.  Squier.  That  is  quite  true.  Those  are  little  things  like  ha 
mers,  saws,  pliers,  etc.,  that  they  have  been  buying  over  there 
order  to  save  tonnage.  We  do  not  ship  anything  that  we  can 
over  ther^.  in  order  to  save  the  tonnage,  and  those  are  little  thii 
that  we  thought  they  could  probably  get  over  there.  Everyb< 
would  want  them  sooner  than  we  could  know  about  it,  and  by  gett 
them  over  there  we  would  save  a  string  of  messages  going  back 
forth  in  regard  to  them.    As  soon  as  we  learned  of  the  situation 

fot  behind  it  and  cleaned  out  large  jobbers'  stocks  from  Cliicag 
Boston.    We  raked  things  clean  and  had  the  articles  supplied. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  do  not  retain  a  three  months'  s\ippl 
those  things,  as  your  estimates  contemplate  you  will,  the  shot 
that  was  felt  in  tne  use  of  them  would  seem  to  indicate  a  shorta) 
larger  proportions  than  would  at  first  appear. 

Gen.  Squier.  When  we  began  to  send  troops  over  there  so  f  asi 
whole  Arhiy  was  taken  somewhat  unawares,  and  supplies  had 
sent  over  much  faster.    Of  course,  there  was  some  shortage. 
Pershing  cabled  about  the  troops  coming  over  so  fast.    They 
erated  the  movement  of  the  ships  enormously.    There  are  times 
these  depots  go  down,  and  I  am  warned  about  it.    However,  I  ai 
at  the  stage  of  getting  the  Atlantic  Ocean  behind  me  in  the  shi^ 
of  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  wastage  estimate  figured,  not  ot 
wastage  at  the  front,  but  does  it  also  contemplate  a  percent 
loss  in  transmission  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Do  you  iriean  at  sea  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  included.  Then  there  is  i 
wastage.  This,  you  must  remember,  is  the  mobile  Army  she 
certain  areas  contiguous  to  the  front,  where  we  have  vast  fi< 
in  the  training  camps  and  in  S.  O.  S.  stuflF,  our  basis  of  wa 
100  per  cent.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  work  that  the  Signa 
has  to  do,  because  they  run  the  whole  information  of  the 
system  back  of  the  Army.  That  wastage  is  a  purely  militarj 
sition. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  contemplate  that  with  the  transit! 
defensive  to  offensive  fighting  on  our  part  there  will  be  an 
or  a  lessening  of  wastage? 

Gen.  Squier.  That  is  a  very  good  question.  I  do  not  min 
you,  since  you  have  opened  up  that  question,  that  I  have  \ 
tinually  planning  for  my  chief  signal  officer  over  there. 
wait  for  him  to  ask  me  for  things.  I  want  to  be  ready  so  t 
go  through  Belgium,  we  will  not  be  caught  without  line^ 
people.  I  think  that  after  we  get  to  going  over  there  wi 
course  use  an  enormous  amount  of  equipment,  but  prol 
wastage  will  not  be  as  much,  because  there  will  not  be  ' 
pounding  of  the  artillery.  On  the  other  hand,  you  do  m  i 
so  much. 
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The  Chairman.  You  are  engaged  in  reclamation  work  abroad  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir;  we  save  all  that  we  can,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  By  reclamation  I  mean  not  simply  salvage  in  the 
sense  of  recovery,  but  I  mean  repairs,  as  well. 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  tables  predicated  upon  that  saving? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  I  ask  that  question  is  because  your 
figures  are  tremendously  high,  even  having  in  mind  the  character  of 
the  material  and  the  use  of  it. 

Gen.  Squier.  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  kind  of 
things  we  have  in  the  Signal  Corps  and  the  kind  of  equipment  that 
we  have  to  keep  up.  It  has  to  be  changed,  and  it  is  chopped  all  to 
pieces  by  the  artillery. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  asking  you  awhile  ago  as  to  your  ability  to 
-upply  all  this  equipment. 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  say  that  you  think  you  will  be  able  to 
do  it. 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where,  if  anywhere,  are  you  having  any  difficulty? 

(ien.  Squier.  Well,  I  should  say  that  probably  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty here  would  be  in  the  matter  of  the  tubes  that  we  have  to  get 
made,  both  transmitting  and  receiving  tubes,  for  the  radio  sets  now 
n>ed  in  the  Army,  and  also  for  all  of  the  radio  sets  now  used  on 
•very  airplane  that  will  fly.  We  supply  all  of  the  engineering  for 
them,  but  that  is  not  estimated  in  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  that  this  estimate  bears  no  relationship 
at  all  to  the  airplane  program? 

GeiL  Squier.  No,  sir;  and  if  it  is  not  in  their  estimate,  I  hope 
when  they  come  before  you  that  you  will  remind  them  of  that  fact. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  nothing  in  here  that  relates  to  the  air- 
plane program? 

Gen.  Squier.  No,  sir.  On  this  point  that  you  asked  me  about  in 
connection  with  getting  these  items,  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  worried 
more  about  the  ability  of  this  country  to  produce  the  number  and  the 
proper  kind  of  special  instruments  that  are  required  for  the  large 
number  of  radio  sets  that  will  be  needed  both  for  the  Army  and  for 
our  airplanes  than  any  other  item,  perhaps.  Then  I  am  concerned 
about  getting  the  number  and  a  certain  kind  of  storage  batteries  made 
of  celluloid  jars,  which  are  new  in  this  country.  Then  I  am  con- 
cerned a  great  deal  about  field  glasses.  We  are  charged  with  the 
jmpply  of  field  glasses  for  the  Army.  Wire  worries  us  always^  and 
the  amount  of  wire  used  is  prodigious.  I  think  I  have  mentioned 
our  main  items  of  concern. 

The  Chairman.  Did  I  correctly  gather  from  your  statement  that 
you  as  the  head  of  the  Signal  Corps  furnish  for  the  military  aero- 
nautical division  the  radio  apparatus  that  they  use  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  do  not  pay  for  it.  They  transfer 
the  funds  over  to  us,  and  we  do  the  inspection  work  and  the  purchas- 
ing. We  have  all  the  work  to  do  and  they  pay  the  money.  That 
is  manifestly  because  we  have  the  engineering  staff  required. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  for  my  inquiry  in  connection  with  this 
is  not  only  to  know  whether  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  equip  our 
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troops,  but  for  the  secondary  reason  that  to  the  extent  that  they 
might  not  be  obtained,  th.re  would  be  no  need  for  the  money  at  this 
time.  I  take  it  from  your  answer  that  you  expect  to  be  able  to  spend, 
and  to  have  to  spend  in  the  pres  nt  fiscal  year,  the  entire  sum  of 
$210,000,000  that  your  estimate  now  amounts  to  with  what  j'ou  have. 

Gen.  Squier.  The  answer  is  affirmative  if  this  program  is  carriel 
out.  I  do  not  want  you  to  misunderstand  me.  We  expect  to  get 
th  se  supplies,  but  I  have  merely  mentioned  our  difficulties.  Wo 
have  some  difficulty  in  getting  some  of  the  supplies,  because  we  havo 
not  everything  in  the  country  to  hold  the  line  up. 

The  Chairman.  This  table  would  seem  to  indicate  simply  th2 
purchase  from  existing  agencies  of  the  given  articles  in  Ihi 
quantities  named.  Is  there  really  involved  in  this  any  proposals 
looking  to  the  creation  of  additional  factories  or  facilities  for  sup- 
plying this  material  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  There  is  a  question  in  one  or  two  matters.  There 
is  the  question  of  field  glasses.  We  will  probably  have  to,  and  w( 
are  in  the  process  of,  ordering  now  field  glasses  in  large  quantities 
according  to  the  new  program.  Do  you  mean  the  question  of  ad 
vancing  money  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  this:  Looking  at  this  table,  on  its  face 
the  supposition  would  be  that  the  Government  was  simplj;  going  ou 
into  the  market  to  buy  these  given  articles  at  stated  prices  in  thi 
quantities  named.  Now,  what  I  am  trying  to  ascertain  is  whethe 
tnat  is  the  situation  or  whether  in  some  instances  the  Govemmen 
itself  will  make  and  in  other  instances  will  finance  the  factories  tha 
will  make  this  material  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  The  answer  to  that  is  that  our  principle  adopted  i 
for  the  Government  not  to  manufacture  or  not  to  assist  in  any  in 
dustry  if  that  industry  can  be  induced  to  do  it  without  assistance 
There  are  occasions  where  we  have  to  actually  establish  new  f  actoriei 
In  the  matter  of  the  tubes  I  spoke  of,  for  instance,  we  will  probabl 
have  to  do  that,  if  we  can  not  induce  others  to  manufacture  then 
We  may  have  to  finance  them.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  That  is  i 
process  now,  and  that  is  also  true  in  the  case  of  field  glasses.  W 
may  have  to  build  another  factory  for  tubes.  Tho^e  are  the  two  mai 
items  of  that  kind.  You  would  be  astounded  about  the  troublosoit 
things  in  connection  with  those  tubes. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  sort  of  tubes  are  those? 

Gen.  Squier.  Wireless  telephoning  and  receiving  tubes. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  are  you  using  ground  telephonej 
By  that  I  mean  telephoning  by  means  of  ground  circuits  withoi 
the  carrying  of  wires. 

(ren.  Squier.  Do  you  mean  with  no  wires  at  all? 

The  Chairman.  No  wires  except  to  connect  the  instruments  wi 
the  earth. 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir;  quite  extensively.  That  is  going  on  all  t' 
time.  That  is  the  T.  P.  S.  service,  and  you  will  notice  an  item  cove 
ing  that.  We  are  now  manufacturing  T.  P.  S.  sets  to  connect  thronj 
the  earth  itself. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  for  that  inquiry  was  to   ascerta 
whether  by  the  development  of  that  system  and  the  increased  use 
it  you  do  not  very  greatly  lesson  the  original  cost  and  the  wastage. 
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Gen.  Squier.  No,  sir;  because  the  estimate  for  signal  equipment 
seems  to  grow  much  faster  than  any  other  element  in  modern  war- 
fare. It  IS  getting  more  and  more  out  of  proportion  to  some  other 
things.  You  can  see  the  importance  of  it,  for  instance,  in  Gen.  Per- 
shing's last  fight.  There  you  have  two  flanks  squeezing  in,  and  they 
have  the  most  perfect  system  to  prevent  shooting  at  our  own  people. 
That  was  an  ideal  situation,  where  the  Signal  Corps  was  of  very 
great  iinpK)rtance,  because  there  were  two  parts  of  the  Army  squeez- 
ing in. 

The  Chairman.  What  diflSculty  are  you  having  in  connection  with 
personnel  in  order  to  obtain  men  who,  because  of  their  previous  train- 
mg  or  adaptability,  you  could  qualify  for  this  specialized  work? 

Gen.  Sqcier.  We  are  always  having  trouble,  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
course.  The  Signal  Corps  may  be  described  now  as  absolutely  techni- 
cal. It  is  a  highly  technical  proposition  in  every  part  of  it,  and  the 
time  that  it  takes  to  train  our  units  to  do  those  special  things  is,  of 
course,  longer  than  is  required  for  the  training  of  units  of  Infantry, 
although  it  is  pretty  hard  to  train  Infantry,  too.  It  takes  a  longer 
time,  however,  to  train  our  units.  Our  problem  is  to  get  the  particu- 
lar people  in  the  draft  who  have  already  been  in  that  sort  of  work 
and  have  them  assigned  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  sufficient  equipment  at  the  training 
camps  here  in  America  to  properly  train  whatever  personnel  you  get 
there? 

Gen.  Squeer.  I  think  so.  There  may  be  here  and  there  some 
shortage. 

The  Chairman.  You  divided  originally  this  estimate  into  some 
19  croups? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

BALABIES  OF  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYEES. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  first  'of  which  is  the  item  of  salaries  of 
civilian  emplovees,  and  you  show  what  will  now  amount  to  a  pay 
roll  of  $1,300,000? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes.  I  estimate  there  will  be  400  extra  people  at 
$1,460  apiece. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  that  explains  what  you  propose,  but 
it  does  not  tell  us  the  need.  Why  do  you  need  that  large  an  expan- 
sion of  civilian  employees? 

Gren.  Squeir.  Well,  we  have  taken  these  different  ratings  and 
checked  them  off  ore  by  one.  Some  of  them  you  will  notice  we  have 
not  increased  at  all  and  others  we  have  increased  2  and  some  10, 
and  clerks,  for  instance,  300. 

Maj.  Klock.  The  principal  increase,  General,  if  you  recall,  is  due 
to  the  segregation  of  the  Signal  Corps  proper. 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes;  he  is  bringing  out  a  point  I  expected  to  take 
np  a  little  bit  differently.  We  have  recently  been  divided,  as  you 
know,  by  the  President's  order;  in  fact,  what  that  order  did  was 
take  the  Signal  Corps  as  it  stood  and  make  three  things  out  of  it 
instead  of  one.  It  took  but  one.  which  is  the  buying  of  aircraft, 
although  we  are  still  linked  with  that,  buying  all  the  radio  and  every, 
thing  of  that  sort  and  spending  millions  for  them ;  and  another  is 
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the  Signal  Corps  proper,  which  I  now  have  here,  and  the  other  is 
the  Department  of  Military  Aeronautics,  which  is  the  personnel 
part.  fTow,  in  unscrambling  that  a  certain  amount  of  duplication, 
of  course,  was  found  necessary  under  the  theory  that  the  larger  a 
thing  is  the  less  overhead.  In  the  reorganization  we  had  to  puU  out 
and  balance  ourselves  and  stand  alone,  and  only  just  recently  are  we 
getting  in  shape,  because  it  takes  quite  a  while. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  proposing  in  the  appropriation  received 
and  the  estimate  you  are  submitting  to  be  a  complete  organism 
within  yourself  in  the  sense  of  not  getting  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment, out  of  the  funds  that  are  made  for  clerical  hire  there,  any 
of  your  clerical  assistance? 

Gen.  Squier.  Oh,  no;  we  will  get  clerical  assistance  from  them, 
too.  We  get  clerks  from  two  sources.  This  is  a  type  of  special 
civilian  employee. 

The  Chairman.  Are  all  of  these  people  in  the  field? 

Gen.  Squier.  No;  not  all  of  them.  They  are  inspectoi's,  princi- 
pally. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  take  the  clerks.  You  are  figuring 
on  having  452  clerks.  How  many  clerks  do  you  get  out  of  the 
pay  roll  of  the  War  Department  ?  • 

Gen.  Squier.  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  many  we  have  now,  but 
I  could  get  that  information  for  you.  We  have  in  our  office  some- 
thing over  1,000  people. 

The  Chairman.  What  constitutes  the  distinction?  Why  is  it 
that  one  clerk  is  paid  from  one  roll  and  another  from  another? 

Gen.  Squier.  I  have  always  wondered  why  that  is  so,  but  that  is 
true  here  in  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  There  must  be  a  reason  for  it. 

Maj.  Klock.  Practically  all  of  that  force  is  on  the  departmental 
roll ;  that  is,  clerks  put  on  in  connection  with  the  inspection  and  ex- 
tension of  the  work. 

Gen.  Squier.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  we  do  get  clerks  from  two 
sources. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  get  these  clerks?  Are  they  civil- 
service  clerks? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir;  all  of  our  people  except  these  special  ones, 
and  we  make  arrangements  with  the  chief  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  detennine  whether  you  thke  a  clerk 
out  of  this  roll  or  the  other  roll  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Mr.  Scofield  gives  us  the  department  men. 

The  Chairman.  You  get  Avhat  you  can  from  him,  and  what  you 
can  not  get  from  him  you  get  out  of  this  fund? 

Gen.  Squier.  That  is  it,  exactly.  Of  course,  we  are  always  an 
applicant  to  Mr.  Scofield  for  more  clerks. 

Mr.  Vare.  May  I  inquire  whom  these  clerks  look  to  for  their 
supervision,  as  it  were? 

Gen.  Squier.  To  us.  I  am  responsible  for  all  of  them  and  we  take 
care  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Any  limitations,  then,  that  we  put  upon  Mr. 
Scofield  in  supplying  clerks  by  limitations  of  money,  practically, 
so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  amount  to  nothing  because  you  then 
get  what  additional  clerks  you  want  out  of  this  fund? 
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(ten.  Sqiier.  Xo;  you  limit  me  right  here.  I  can  not  go  very 
wild. 

The  Chairmax.  No;  there  is  no  limitation  in  the  law  and  this  is 
simply  a  statement. 

(len.  Squiek.  Yes;  I  suppose  that  is  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  available  all  of  this  fund. 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes.  As  I  organize,  I  have  got  to  determine,  and 
some  one  has  to  be  the  judge,  and  as  soon  as  it  reache^s  the  point  of 
friability  so  I  can  come  back  and  name  them,  well  and  good,  but  we 
keep  guessing  at  clerks  all  the  time.  I  have  boards  all  the  time  asking 
^  How  many  do  you  think  we  are  going  to  need  ?  "  and  everybody  gets 
it  wrong,  and  then  we  guess  again.  As  soon  as  it  reaches  a  stable  state 
we  will  \)e  able  to  know  something  definite  about  it,  but  it  is  impossible 
for  anybody  to  tell  exactly.  We  keep  that  down,  I  believe,  as  care- 
fully as  possible.  I  have  boards  all  the  time  weeding  out  everybody 
who  i.^  not  doing  auA'thing.  We  have  all  our  people  in  one  room  so  we 
can  see  just  what  they  are  doing. 

QUARTERS  IN  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  you  housed  here  in  Washington  ? 
.  Gen.  Squier.  In  the  Arcade  Skating  Eink. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that? 

Gen.  Squier.  Fourteenth  Street  and  Park  Boad. 

The  Chair^ian.  What  part  of  the  new  Army  building  are  you  going 
to  get,  if  any? 

Gen.  Squier.  We  had  a  place  provided  for  us  before  the  President, 
divided  us,  but  when  the  division  took  place  the  two  other  departments 
felt  they  needed  it  all,  so  the  Signal  Corps  did  not  get  any. 

Maj.  Eli.ioit.  That  applies  as  regards  personnel  also. 

.Gen.  Squier.  We  had  a  place  built  for  us,  but  when  the  other  two 
departments  came  along  there  was  not  enought  left  for  the  Signal 
Corps,  so  we  went  to  the  skating  rink. 

The  Chaik3ian.  How  much  space  are  you  occupying  ? 

Maj.  Elliott.  About  55,000  square  feet. 

The  Chairman.  From  what  fund  are  you  pa3'ing  for  that? 

Cien.  Squier.  The  War  Department  pays  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Xone  of  it  comes  out  of  this  appropriation  at  all? 

Gen.  Squier.  Xo,  sir.  We  are  promised  another  place,  and  we  were 
to  move  the  15th,  but  we  have  net  moved  yet,  so  we  are  still  out  there. 

The  Chair3ian.  You  get  certain  moneys  in  the  fortification  bill? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 
.  The  Chairman.  For  purposes  similar  to  these? 

Gen.  Squier.  Well,  you  know  those  purpost^s.  We  ^Gi  ((U'tain  small 
amounts  for  Panama,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  fortifications? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  under  the  fortification  l)ill,  and  I 
come  down  and  have  another  hearing  on  them.  They  are  not  it(  niized 
in  here. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  asking  anything  under  that  head? 

Gen,  Squier.  Xo;  I  believe  there  is  no  deficit  in  those  items;  in 
other  words,  the  analysis  we  made  before,  so  far  as  we  can  sec  now^ 
will  do. 
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CHARACTER  OF   CABLE. 

The  Chairman.  General,  that  recalls  some  difficulty  in  the  past  in 
connection  with  the  character  of  cable  we  used  to  get.  Are  you  get^ 
ting  the  right  sort  of  cable  now  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  I  think  we  are,  sir.  You  mean  the  cable  in  the  sea- 
coast  fortifications? 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  it  is  used  in  that  way,  but  some  of  it  is 
used  for  other  purposes,  and  I  am  speaking  of  cable  generally. 

Gen.  Squier.  You  mean  not  power  cable  to  carry  power,  such  as 
lighting,  etc.  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  mean  cable  for  carrying  either  telephone  or 
telegraph  or  other  communications. 

Gen.  Squier.  I  know  of  no  complaint.  It  is  lead  covered  and  made 
by  the  best  people  we  know  of,  and  no  complaints  have  been  brought 
to  my  attention. 

METHOD  OF  PURCHASING  MATERIAL. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  purchase  most  of  this  material? 

Gen.  Squier.  We  advertise  for  bids. 

The  Chairman.  How  general  is  that? 

Gen.  Squier.  ^ust  as  general  as  we  can  make  it.  We  sometimes 
have  a  case  like  the  question  of  tubes,  and  we  can  not  advertise  any 
more  for  it  than  possible. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  after  is  what  the  fact  is. 

Gen.  Squier.  The  fact  is  that  we  buy  nearly  everything  by  contract 
after  advertisement,  according  to  law. 

The  Chairman.  Is  as  much  as  90  per  cent  of  it  purchased  in  that 
way? 

Gen.  Squier.  I  should  think  more  than  that. 

Maj.  Klock.  I  may  point  out  on  that.  General,  that  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  our  authority  as  to  purchases  has  required  that 
these  purchases  such  as  you  speak  of  shall  be  in  all  cases  from  at 
least  three  competent  bidders,  and  advertising  as  such ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  use  of  a  newspaper  or  even  a  bulletin  has  not  heretofore  bsen 
used.  A  form  of  publicity  is  now  being  developed  by  the  staffs  in- 
cluding circular  proposals  on  a  somewhat  broader  scale,  with  the  idea 
of  securing  a  publicity  which  the  Staff  Corps  as  a  whole  have  not  had 
under  this  first  order. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  competition  do  you  get? 

Mnj.  Klock.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  present  time  we  try  to  get 
every  man  in  the  industry. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that,  but  what  is  the  result?  Is 
there  any  real  variation  in  price  such  as  would  indicate  competition, 
or  is  the  demand  so  large  as  to  practically  consume  the  capacity  of 
all  your  bidders  and  therefore  they  fix  whatever  price  they  think 
they  can  get  ? 

Maj.  Klock.  Yon  have  mentioned  there  one  of  the  most  serioXis 
things  in  connection  with  this  matter.  If  any  corps  advertises  for 
all  that  coidd  be  had  of  a  certain  thing,  the  price  would  jump  richt 
there,  and  the  policy  has  been  rather  to  get  their  fii*st  bids  on  frac- 
tions and  determine  the  price  and  allocate  the  order  from  these  bid?. 
That  is  practically  what  we  are  doinsj.  We  get  a  fair  price  and  then 
they  all  agree  to  come  in  on  it,  the  first  man  having  made  the  price. 
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The  Chaibman.  How  are  jour  prices  now  comparing  with  prewar 
prices  on  most  of  this  material? 

Maj.  Klock.  They  check  fairly  well  with  the  ditference  in  cost  of 
material  and  labor.    Of  course  they  are  higher  right  straight  through. 

The  Chairman.  To  what. extent,  if  at  all,  are  you  availing  your- 
selves of  price  fixing  by  the  Government  in  connection  with  thi$ 
material  ? 

Maj.  Klock.  AH  the  activities  are  getting  closer  daily,  and  each 
supply  bureau  is  advised  through  the  staff  of  all  price  fixing  that  is 
done  and  of  what  has  been  accomplished  by  the  central  committee 
on  all  important  things,  and  those  prices,  of  course,  prevail.  The 
only  difl5culty  with  price  fixing  is  that  it  often  develops  after  a 
contract  is  placed  that  a  contractor  for  a  particular  reason  would 
accept  an  order  at  a  lower  price,  perhaps,  than  if  the  price  had  not 
been  fixed.  Of  course,  once  the  price  has  been  fixed,  automatically 
that  is  accepted  as  the  price  of  that  article. 

The  Chaibman.  What  information  is  conveyed  to  the  price-fixing 
board  as  to  what  the  Government  is  buying  at  in  order  to  prevent 
just  that  sort  of  thing  happening? 

Maj.  Klock.  They  are  required  to  send  that  information  to  the 
staff,  and  it  is  available. 

The  Chaibman.  I  do  not  mean  as  to  your  requirements.  If  I 
understood  your  statement  awhile  ago,  you  stated  there  sometimes 
occurred  instances  in  which  the  price  will  be  fixed  and  it  would  de- 
velop after  it  was  fixed  that  prior  to  its  fixing  you  were  buying 
cheaper  than  the  price  fixed.  That  would  indicate  an  inexcusable 
thing,  assuming  that  the  information  was  available  by  the  board 
which  fixed  the  price;  and  if  they  do  not  have  the  information,  I  am 
asking  what  niachinery  exists  for  supplying  it  with  information  so 
as  to  make  those  sort  oi  occurrences  as  infrequent  as  possible  ? 

Maj.  KijOCk.  a  plan  is  now  being  put  into  effect  to  centralize  all 
information  as  to  prospective  purchases  with  the  purchase,  storage 
and  traffice  department,  and  having  that  information  available  to 
aU  trades.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  War  Department  purcha^^cs 
cover  such  a  wide  variety  of  items  that  daily  publicity,  as  such, 
would  take  a  publication  bigger  than  the  ordinary  newspaper  to  show 
what  the  department  was  in  the  market  for.  That  is  a  matter  that  is 
being  worked  out  at  the  present  time.  We  are  supplying  that  infor- 
mation ourselves  but  this  plan  has  not  yet  been  fully  developed. 

The  Chaib^lan.  The  Navy  buys  a  good  deal  of  similar  material? 

Maj.  Klock.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  What  cooperation  is  there  between  the  Army  and 
the  Xavy  in  the  way  of  standardizing  the  prices?  They  have  pro- 
duced the  impression  that  they  are  very  much  better  traders  than 
the  Army. 

Maj.  Klock.  Well,  I  have  heard  that  this  subject  has  been  brought 
up  for  discussion,  but  I  do  not  think  any  Army  officer  cares  to  go  on 
record  in  that  particular,  but  the  War  Industries  Board  is  the  com- 
mon point  where  the  Army  and  the  Navy  meet  in  their  commodity 
Fertions.    That  is  the  only  answer  I  can  give. 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  in  point  of  fact,  a  similar  branch  of  the 
naval  sem'ice  is  buying  the  same  sort  of  thing  you  are,  and  nii/rht 
very  well  be  in  touch  with  you  informally  as  to  prices.  Now,  is  that 
the  fact  or  not? 
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Maj.  Klock.  I  do  not  think  it  is,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Maj.  Elliott.  It  should  be. 

The  Chairmj^n.  Is  there  not  an  efficient  line  of  communication 
between  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy?  The  Signal 
Corps,  at  least,  ought  to  be  expected  to  be  able  to  establish  lines  of 
informal  communication. 

Gen.  Squier.  I  think  we  do  go  a  little  bit  further  along  that  line 
than  an}'  other  bureau.  I  told  you  just  a  moment  ago  of  our  radio. 
There  is  not  a  thing  the  Xavy  knows  about  radio  that  we  do  not  aret. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  Navy  man  on  this  particular  boarii  that 
Maj.  Klock  is  on  representing  my  department.    There  should  be. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  have  in  mind  is  that  after  all  boards  are 
only  one  medium  of  doing  things,  and  common  sense  still  is  available, 
«ven  in  spite  of  boards,  and  here  are  two  ser\4ces  that  are  buying 
pretty  much  the  same  things.  AVhy  should  there  not  be  informal  e!x- 
change  of  information  touching  prices  which  would  enable  you  all  to 
check  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  It  would  seem  there  should  be,  and  I  can  not  see  any 
reason  why  there  should  not  be. 

Maj.  Klock.  The  only  thing  I  know  of  that  they  are  buying  which 
is  exactly  the  same  as  the  article  we  buy  is  EE  glass,  and  our  price  is 
the  same.  Of  course,  we  are  fully  informed  on  that.  Our  prices  are 
based  on  same  standards  as  theirs,  and  that  is  the  only  thing  I  can 
say  is  absolutely  the  same. 

installation  of  tei^piione  and  telegraph  apparatus  at  camps  and 

cantonments. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  you  have  a  deficiency  estimate  of  $1,000,- 
000  for  service  and  installation  of  telephone  and  telegi'apb  ap- 
paratus at  camps  and  cantonments  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chief  of  Staff  stated  that  he  did  not  believe 
it  was  necessary  to  make  any  material  enlargement  or  betterment 
at  the  existing  camps  and  cantonments  in  order  to  carry  out  this  ad- 
ditional military  program. 

Maj.  Klock.  You  will  find  reference  to  that  in  the  footnote  at  the 
bottom  of  page  2. 

Gen.  Squier.  That  $1,000,000  is  to  pay  for  all  telephone  bills  of 
the  Army,  because  last  year  that  was  switched  over  to  us.  It  had 
been  with  the  Quartermaster's  Department  for  some  years,  but  now 
we  hire  this  service.  For  instance,  every  day  some  one  comes  to 
me — some  department  here — and  wants  a  private  line  to  go  to  Cleve- 
land, for  instance ;  if  that  is  granted,  after  mature  consideration,  we 
hire  it  and  pay  for  it  out  of  this  fund. 

The  Chairman.  The  Goveniment  has  taken  over  the   telegraph 

system? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes;  but  we  have  to  pay  for  telephone  service  just 

the  same. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  familiar  with  just  the  arrangements  th:\r 
have  been  made  by  the  Postal  Service  in  connection  with  the  taking 
over  of  the  telegraph  service,  but  is  the  Post  Office  Department  un- 
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dertaking  to  make  a  profit  out  of  the  War  Department  in  connec- 
tion with  the  telegraph  service  that  it  furnishes? 

Gen.  Sqxjier.    I  do  not  know  fully  about  that. 

Maj.  Kix)CK.  We  only  pay  the  telephone  bills  for  commercial  serv- 
ice and  not  the  telegraph  bills;  the  Quartermaster's  Department  still 
Eays  the  bills  for  that  service.    We  pay  the  commercial  telephone 
ills  for  the  Army  and  rental  of  telegraph  lines  used  by  the  Army. 

(Sen.  Sqitier.  It  would  apply  just  the  same,  because  they  have  taken 
over  both  services.  The  pomt  is  just  this :  The  Postmaster  General 
has  not  issued  any  order  as  to  what  he  is  going  to  do. 

The  Chaihman.  That  matter,  so  far  as  this  estimate  is  concerned, 
is  in  the  same  condition  as  if  the  telegraph  and  telephone  companies 
were  privately  owned  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  am  a  member  of  a  board  in  the  Post- 
master General's  office  to  help  solve  these  problems;  but  at  present 
the  Signal  Corps  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  hiring  all  telephone  and 
telegraph  lines  that  are  needed  to  run  the  War  Department.  There 
is  an  astounding  number  of  lines  demanded  and  we  have  to  pay  for 
them.  The  point  I  want  to  have  you  get  clearly  in  your  mind  is  that 
we  have  had  switched  over  onto  us  the  payment  of  these  things;  that 
action  took  place  about  a  year  ago;  it  was  formerly  attended  to  by 
the  Quartermaster's  Department,  but  we  now  have  to  look  out  for 
these  things  and  pay  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the 
Quartermaster's  estimate? 

Gen.  SQUnai.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  got  $1,500,000  for  this  purpose  in  the  Army 
bill. 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  makes  the  increase  necessary? 

Gen.  Squier.  The  increased  volume  of  business  connected  with  the 
increased  volume  of  supplies,  and  the  increase  in  everything. 

The  Chairman.  But  those  things  ought  not  to  bear  just  the  rela- 
tionship of  doubling  the  estimate,  and  apparently  what  is  happen- 
ing is  that  everybody  has  doubled  his  estimates. 

Maj.  KuocK.  That  is  not  a  case  of  doubling.  When  we  made  the 
original  estimate  of  $1,500,000  we  could  not  get  exact  data  because 
our  people  did  not  know  how  far  the  business  was  going  to  develop 
Therefore  we  made  the  estimate  in  that  amount  at  that  time,  but  I 
question  whether  that  amount  will  be  enough  with  the  present  trend 

of  the  bills. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  data  now  ? 

Maj.  KiiOCK.  We  have  a  commercial  telephone  service  department 
to  attend  to  the  installation  and  the  bills,  and  their  statement  is  that 
the  present  estimate  will  not  be  sufficient. 

The  Chairman.  The  Navy  has  certain  direct  lines  which  have  been 
established  between  the  navy  yards  and  Washington. 

Gren.  Squier.  So  have  we. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  am  coming  to.  Why  should  you 
each  have  separate  lines? 

Gren.  Squier.  Because  the  business  warrants  a  separate  circuit,  no 

doubt.  .       .  .        t_     X      ,    ^, 

The  Chairman.  That  is  just  what  I  was  mquinng  about,  whether 

the  two  services  could  not  use  single  lines. 
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Gen.  Squier.  Very  likely  there  is  a  considerable  saving  that  could 
be  made  there. 

Maj.  Elligit.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  there  would  be  a  dollar 
saved.  You  take  our  wire  to  Dayton;  it  would  be  of  no  more  use 
to  the  Navy  than  their  wire  would  be  to  us  which  runs  to  Norfolk. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true,  but  suppose  there  were  wires  to  Nor- 
folk that  both  the* Army  and  the  Navy  could  use?     How  about  that? 

Maj.  Elliott.  That  would  be  all  right,  but  all  we  now  have  are 
overloaded. 

Gen.  Squier.  But  still,  Mr.  Sherley  is  right  as  to  other  cases.  I 
can  conceive  where  the  Navy  would  only  need  it  two  hours,  but  those 
two  hours  must  be  absolutely  private  and  secret,  and  then  the  Army 
might  need  it  another  two  hours. 

Ihe  Chairman.  There  are  plenty  of  commercial  houses,  you  know, 
that  hire  a  wire  for  a  given  time  during  the  day. 

Maj.  Klock.  Most  of  these  contracts  are  so  worded. 

Gen.  Sqcier.  I  assume  the  Postmaster  General  will  study  these 
things  and  inaugurate  those  changes. 

Mai.  Elliott.  But^the  volume  of  business  passing  over  the  wires 
woula  not  permit  of  a  consolidation  of  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  no  opinion  in  the  matter,  because  I  do  not 
know  the  facts,  but  I  am  just  making  the  inquiry.  As  I  understand, 
you  simply  missed  by  $1,000,000  your  guess  as  to  what  this  service 
was  going  to  cost. 

Maj.  Klock.  No,  sir;  that  $1,000,000  also  presumed  that  there 
would  be  a  great  deal  more  business,  a  greater  business  in  the  can- 
tonments and  camps.  We  are  not  a  million  dollars  out  of  the  way, 
been  use  there  will  be  a  grqwth  of  business. 

The  Chairman.   Why?     I  do  not  quite  see  that. 

Maj.  Klock.  There  will  be  an  increase  in  business,  and  this  is  he- 
lievecl  to  be  very  close  to  the  exact  co-t  of  that  service,  although  the 
man  in  charge  of  the  department  doubts  whether  it  is  enough,  but  it 
seems  to  me  it  should  be. 

Gen.  Squier.  One  thing  is  certain — they  are  demanding  more  lines 
than  we  can  give  them,  and  I  turn  down  lines  all  the  time. 

equipment,  maintenance,  and  operating  expense  of  supply 

DEPOTS. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  under  the  head  of  equipment,  main- 
tenance, and  operating  expense  of  supply  depots  you  have  a  de- 
ficiency estimate  of  $200,000. 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  explanation  of  that? 

Gen.  Squier.  The  reason  for  that  is  explained  in  the  note  at  the 
bottom  of  page  2. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  read  the  note  and  it  says  that  you  are 
asking  additional  storage  facilities  at  ports  of  embarkation.  Gen. 
Goethals  was  granted  $150,000,000  by  this  committee  and  received 
something  like  $147,000,000  in  the  Army  bill  for  the  purpose  (>f 
creating  depots  both  at  ports  of  embarkation  and  in  the  interior, 
prcsunuiljly  to  take  care  of  all  classes  of  materiel.  Therefore,  why 
ere  you  building  storage  facilities? 
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Gen.  Squikr.  Simply  because  up  to  now  we  have  had  to  do*  so 
and  we  have  had  no  idea  of  being  relieved  of  it.  i 

The  Chairman.  Has  any  request  been  made  upon  him  for  storage  ! 

capacity  or  any  consultation  held  in  order  to  determine  whether  he 
could  supply  storage  facility? 

Gen.  Squier.  The  functions  of  that  new  department  are  just  now 
in  the  balance,  as  I  understand.  Whether  or  not  they  are  going  to 
take  away  a  considerable  amount  of  our  buying  and  storage  is 
problematical. 

The  Chairman.  But,  General,  morei  than  six  months  ago  it  was 
testified  before  this  committee  that  they  proposed  creating  these 
storage  facilities  for  the  purpose  of  storing  all  character  of  materiel 
and  the  understanding  then  was  that  all  of  this  building  or  acquir- 
ing of  storage  facilities  was  centralized. 

Maj.  JSjlock.  This  is  for  maintenance  and  operation,  and  not  for 
building  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Your  note  says  that  "  In  addition  to  the  increase 
of  the  expenses  of  the  above  by  the  enlargement  of  the  Army,  Signal 
Corps  storage  facilities  are  being  established  at  two  ports  of  em- 
barkation," and  that  would  seem  to  imply 

Maj.  Klock  (interposing).  That  is  not  construction  work,  but  at 
each  of  those  ports  we  have  to  provide  equipment. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  equipment? 

Gen.  Squier.  We  have  a  large  depot  at  New  York  and  one  at 
Boston  that  we  keep  full  of  signal  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  storage  or  the  hiring  of  storage? 

Gen.  Squier.  If  any  of  these  storage  facilities  can  be  furnished 
or  will  be  furnished  by  Gen.  Goethals,  we  have  no  desire  to  furnish 
them.  What  we  do  now  is  to  get  these  facilities.  We  have  to  go 
ahead  and  get  them  and  keep  them  up  to  date.  Now,  if  they  change 
it,  well  and  good.  We  have  establisned  these  storage  facilities,  and 
they  are  necessary  at  the  ports  of  embarkation.  The  estimates  are 
comparatively  small. 

Mr.  Eagan.  This  is  intended  for  the  supplying  of  storage  facili- 
ties, as  the  note  says? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir;  and  not  for  building.  This  is  for  main- 
tenance and  equipment. 

Maj  Klock.  This  is  not  for  building. 

Gen.  Squier.  The  personnel  for  packing,  for  instance,  must  be 
enormous.  Just  think  for  a  moment  what'  it  means.  It  means  the 
handling  of  these  supplies  for  twice  the  size  of  the  present  Army. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  estimate  is  very  moderate.  We  have  got  to 
pack,  handle,  ship,  and  mark  all  this  vast  amount  of  material. 

Maj.  Elliott.  I  do  not  see  how  we  will  get  by  on  that  estimate. 

Gen.  Squier.  There  are  eight  or  nine  big  depots.  There  is  one  at 
Chicago.  We  have  just  established  one  at  Chicago,  within  the  last 
two  or  three  weeks,  to  handle  the  central  section,  due  to  the  enlartred 
Army.  Then,  we  have  one  at  Atlanta,  another  one  at  Philadelphia, 
one  at  Fort  Mason,  Cal.^  and  two  in  New  York.  One  is  a  new  one 
that  we  have  just  established  at  the  port  of  embarkation,  and  there 
is  another  one  at  Fort  Wood,  at  New  York  harbor.  Then  we  have  a 
mukW  one  at  Washington  and  one  at  San  Antonio.  Now,  because 
of  the  enlargement  oi  the  Army,  there  must  be  a  greater  numb3r  of 
packers  and  an  extra  number  of  people  to  get  the  material  on  and 
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otf  the  wagons.  You  can  see  what  it  means.  This  is  purely  for 
maintenance,  with  the  addition  of  these  special  things  at  the  ports 
of  embarkation  for  renting  facilities,  etc.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
deficiency  is  very  moderate  and,  of  course,  it  was  carefully  studied 
by  the  people  who  prepared  it.    I  believe  it  is  needed. 

Mr.  Eagan.  Can  you  state  approximately  how  much  you  expect 
to  spend  in  each  place  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir ;  we  could  furnish  that. 

Maj.  Klock.  We  estimate  $35,000  at  the  small  depots. 

Gen.  Squier.  It  is  given  there  in  the  statement. 

Maj.  Klock.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  what  is  covered  by  this  item, 
in  order  to  expedite  the  handling  of  material  in  New  York  we  are 
maintaining  a  truck  fleet.  We  did  not  buy  the  trucks,  but  we  are 
maintaining  the  trucks,  and  they  are  handling  stuff  on  short  hauls. 
That  is  one  of  the  items  that  adds  very  materially  to  the  expense. 

Gen.  Squier.  This  is  covered  in  the  statement  that  you  have  before 

Maj.  Klock.  It  is  hard  to  give  an  exact  figure  on  that,  but  we 
have  given  a  rough  estimate  of  it,  based  on  past  experience. 

Gen.  Squier.  In  item  No.  4,  which  is  the  next  one  after  that  you 
will  notice  that  there  is  no  estimate  at  all.  There  is  no  deficiency 
requested  under  that  item. 

Mr.  Eagan.  Referring,  to  these  two  depots  at  New  York,  one  of 
them  is  at  the  port  of  embarkation? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  other  is  at  Fort  Wood. 

Mr.  Eagan.  There  are  two  ports  of  embarkation  mentioned  in  the 
note  at  the  Toot  of  page  3. 

Maj.  Klock.  The  other  is  at  Newport  News,  We  have  been  given 
50,000  feet  there,  and  this  is  for  a  part  of  the  port  facilities.  The 
force  we  employ  there  is  composed  of  our  men,  and  they  are  in  our 
pay. 

Gen.  Squier.  We  do  not  build  the  buildings,  and  this  is  for  main- 
tenance. 

Mr.  Eagan.  It  is  for  equipment,  operation,  and  maintenance. 

Maj.  Klock.  Yes,  sir.  Those  electric  trucks  come  out  of  that  ap- 
propriation. We  already  own  most  of  that  equipment,  and  the 
larger  part  of  it  is  purely  maintenance. 

Gen.  Squier.  There  is  no  deficit  in  the  items  included  in  that  table 
from  pages  5  to  12. 

Maj.  Klock.  Eighty  per  cent  of  our  equipment  has  been  revised 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  it  was  necessary  to  analyze  it  as 
well  as  we  could  to  get  the  drift  of  our  expenses  at  the  time  the  fir=t 
appropriation  was  asked  for,  and  now  w^e  ask  for  specific  items. 


Friday,  September  20, 1918. 

The  Chairman.  General,  I  notice  in  the  summary  of  your  esti- 
mates that  after  we  pass  the  fourth  division  the  rest  of  them  are  em- 
bodied subsequently  in  the  detailed  statement  that  we  referred  to 
somewhat  yesterday,  and  which  enumerated  the  various  articles  and 
the  quantities  that'the  Signal  Corps  desires. 

Gen.  Sqfikr.  Yes,  sir;  in  lieu  of  those  between  5  and  12. 
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WASTAGE. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  turning  to  the  question  of  wastage,  these 
items  seem  to  indicate  a  wastage  that  runs  usually  from  100  per  cent 
or  better  up  to  several  thousand  per  cent  in  some  instance,  and  which 
I  believe  you  stated  yesterday  made  an  average  percentage  of  wastage 
of  something  over  400  per  cent. 

Gen.  Squier.  Four  hundred  and  forty-three  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understood  your  testimony,  this  whole  esti- 
mate is  also  predicated  on  the  idea  of  a  three  months'  supply  in 
France  and  a  three  months'  supply  in  America,  in  addition  to  this 
wastage  program.    Is  that  true? 

Gen.  Squier.  No ;  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  true.  This  is  the 
total  amount. 

The  Chairman.  I  gathered  from  your  testimony  before  the  Mili- 
tary Committee,  and  I  thought  it  was  confirmed  by  what  was  said 
yesterday,  that  you  had  built  your  program  along  those  lines. 

Gen.  Squier,  Your  question,  if  I  undei-stand  it,  is  that  we  buy  this 
total  quantity  and  then  should  we  have  25  per  cent  besides  all  this 
in  storage  both  on  this  side  and  the  other  side? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  asking  now  as  to  what  you  should  have. 
I  am  simply  asking  as  to  whether  that  is  the  basis  on  which  the 
estimates  are  submitted.    There  is  a  distinction,  of  course. 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  there  is.  Of  course  we  always 
contemplate  to  have  26  per^cent  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
wastage  is  over  there  on  the  battle  field. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  if  we  understand  each  other.  My  idea, 
if  I  am  correct,  is  that  you  are  submitting  estimates  that  contemplate 
an  initial  supply  for  these  105  divisions ;  that  you  are  then  figuring 
on  having  a  three  months'  reserve  in  France  and  a  three  months^ 
reserve  in  the  United  States;  or  to  put  it  in  terms  of  percentage,  a 
50  per  cent  reserve;  and  in  addition  to  that  you  are  figuring  on  a 
further  reserve  which  is  designated  under  the  head  of  wastage  and 
which  averages  400  per  cent  of  the  initial  supply;  is  that  true? 

Gen.  SquierI  I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  you. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  look  at  your  table;  does  it  not  show  that? 
Here  is  the  initial  quantity  stated  in  one  column,  then  the  wastage,' 
then  the  quantity  for  a  three  months'  reserve  in  France  and  a  three 
months'  reserve  in  the  United  States,  and  then  the  total  of  all  that, 
with  the  unit  cost. 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes ;  it  is  right  there  in  that  column. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  if  my  statement  be  true,  what  can  you  say 
in  justification  of  that  elaborate  program? 

Gen.  Squier.  I  do  not  see  at  the  moment,  Mr.  Sherley,  any  fault 
with  it.     Perhaps  I  do  not  understand. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  indicating  an  opinion. 

Gen.  Squier.  You  buy  the  total  amount  you  want.  Some  of  it  is 
in  transit,  some  of  it  is  in  this  country,  and  some  of  it  is  abroad. 
You  buy  the  whole  amount  of  it,  and  by  good  judgment  keep  a  cer- 
tain amount  on  this  side  and  a  certain  amount  on  the  other  side. 
I  regard  it  as  a  continuously  flowing  supplj^  to  the  Army,  and  by 
good  judgmwit  I  keep  25  per  cent  on  this  side  for  shipping  losses 
and  I  keep  25  per  cent  over  there,  and  I  buy  what  I  need  for  the 
whole  project. 
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The  Chairman.  That  still  does  not  reach  the  substance  of  my 
inquiry.  The  distribution  of  your  total  is  one  thing  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  total  is  another  thing. 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  impressed  Avith,  and  I  may  be  alto- 
gather  in  error,  is  that  a  reserve  which  contemplates  first  50  per  cent 
of  the  initial  supply  and  then  contemplates  in  addition  to  that  a 
supply  that  averages  four  times  the  initial  supply 

Gen.  Squier  (indicating).  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  what  your  figures  would  indicate. 

Gen.  Squier.  I  do  not  quite  see  that,  Mr.  Sherley.  Why  not  ap- 
proach it  in  this  way 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  But  let  us  determine  the  fact.  Let 
us  talce  some  particular  item. 

Maj.  Klock.  I  think  that  can  best  be  illustrated,  Mr!  Chairman, 
by  taking  the  item  of  wire,  which  is  one  of  the  biggest  items.  The 
b."gg?st  percentage  is  not  the  initial  supply  but  the  wastage;  that  is 
a  month  s  actual  supply,  both  in  reserve,  in  production,  and  on  both 
sides.  It  is  a  puzzling  thing  and  you  get  the  other  point  of  view 
first. 

You  never  think  of  it  only  as  an  initial  supply  which  may  be  wiped 
out  in  one  action  in  one  day.  As  high  as  40,000  m.iles  of  wire  have 
been  lost  in  a  single  day's  engagement.  Of  course,  that  was  not  in 
our  forces,  but  the  British  forces.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  the  initial 
supply  at  all.  It  is  the  total  amount  used  in  that  month.  It  is  per- 
fectiv  astounding.  AVhen  you  look  at  it  first  vou  think  of  it  as  an 
initial  supply,  but  it  is  not.  It  is  the  wastage  of  that  month  which 
must  be  considered  as  the  item  you  are  working  on. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be  the  justification  of  that  particular 
item,  but  I  want  to  establish  beyond  any  misunderstanding  the  facts 
touchmg  the  total  quantity.  Kow,  take  wire,  you  are  figuring  your 
initial  equipment  at  4,000  miles  of  wire;  then,  you  figure  that  your 
wastag2  on  that  is  109,440  miles. 

Maj.  Klock.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  figure  your  six  months'  I'eserve,  three 
months  in  France  and  three  months  on  this  side,  at  54,720  miles. 

Maj.  Klock.  One-half  of  that  figure:  yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  add  those  together  and  you  get  a  total  of 
1G8,1C)0  miles  of  wire.  That  would  seem  to  indicate  that  your  initial 
supply  wos  merged  into  your  wastage  amount. 

llaj.  Klock.  The  total  of  that  is  the  entire  expenditure  from 
which  we  subtract  our  present  appropriation  to  get  our  net.  The  en- 
tire expenditure  includes  practically  the  same  equipment.  The  initial 
is  really  a  small  item,  but  it  should  be  included. 

Gen.  Squier.  This  whole  sheet  is  principally  wastage,  of  course. 

Muj.  Klock.  It  is  all  wastage.  Your  initial  equipment  in  those 
itoiiis  is  a  small  percentage,  but  you  have  got  to  include  it  in  the  small 
items,  because  nearly  all  our  equipment  has  been  revamped  within  the 
year,  80  per  cent  of  it. 

The  C/Ilmrman.  Putting  it  in  another  way,  what  you  are  doin^r 
thon  is  assuming  wastage  as  a  part  of  your  initail  supply? 

Maj.  Klock.  The  initial  supply  is  hardly  a  factor. 

The  Ciiaihman.  The  initial  supply  and  the  wastage  is  merged  int«> 
one  item  and  you  are  then  figuring  a  50  per  cent  reserve  on  that  ? 
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Maj.  Klock.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  your  wastage  is  put  at 
jour  maximum,  to  put  a  50  per  cent  supply  over  and  above  that  seems 
to  me  to  be  making  assurance  doubly  sure. 

Maj.  Klock.  I  will  admit  it  is  a  little  hard  to  get  at  first.  That 
matter  has  been  discussed  from  all  angles,  but  we  practically  face 
this  situation,  that  they  say  in  France  we  must  have  a  three  months' 
supply  piled  up,  and  that  three  months'  supply  is  three  months' 
wastage,  and  in  those  items  the  initial  supply  is  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  that  pile ;  so  small  that  it  is  almost  negligible. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  confusion  comes  by  a  loose  use  of 
terms.  You  are  not  putting  a  three  months'  supply  in  the  sense  of 
equipment  in  France.  .  You  are  putting  a  three  months'  supply  as- 
sumin^r  that  there  will  be  your  maximum  wastage,  and  that  three 
months  represents  one- fourth  of  the  maximum  wastage  that  there  will 
be  in  a  year. 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  4f  your  theory  were  to  be  borne 
out  in  practice,  what  would  happen  would  be  this:  That  at  the  end 
of  a  year  with  the  extreme  of  your  wastage  taking  place,  you  would 
have  six  months'  supply  for  the  next  year. 

Maj.  Klock.  Absolutely,  and  that  is  exactly  what  we  have  got 
to  have.    The  war  does  not  stop  June  30. 

The  Chairman.  No;  it  does  not  stop  June  30.  Of  course  it  does 
not,  but  a  maximum  wastage  for  the  year,  if  it  should  occur,  would 
be  incident  to  such  war  activities  as  would  probably  make  a  six 
months'  supply  not  necessary  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  year. 

Maj.  Klock.  We  already  know,  sir,  that  our  production  in  the 
spring  will  be  bigger,  because  we  already  know  there  will  be  more 
men  in  France  than  we  are  now  figuring  on. 

The  Chairman.  But  this  is  all  predicated  on  your  maximum. 

Maj.  Klock.  But  this  does  not  provide  for  that.  That  will  come 
up  next  spring.  We  have  got  to  oe  producing  in  Februarv  stuff  to 
be  used  in  July.  In  other  words,  we  will  have  to  make  still  further 
preparation,  assuming  over-seas  estimates  of  wastage  are  correct,  to 
take  care  of  the  further  enlarged  army  in  this  coming  spring  before 
we  will  get  next  year's  money. 

Gen.  Squier.  He  means  that  it  takes  three  months  to  get  the  pro- 
duction. 

Maj.  Klock.  We  have  got  to  get  our  ravr  material  lined  up  for  a 
further  increased  program,  assuming  that  the  war  goes  on. 

Gen.  Squier.  For  instance,  each  individual  one  of  these  100  items 
is  a  subject  of  special  study,  of  course.  I  could  brirg  you  down  here 
an  armful  of  charts  to  show  you  whether  we  would  be  able  to  get  the 
lead  or  not,  for  instance,  clear  through  until  next  fall.  I  have  got 
to  line  up  all  the  lead  people  we  have  and  make  a  running  plottmg 
scale  showing  how  to  get  it,  float  it,  dock  it,  so  much  on  the  water, 
so  much  to  land  it,  and  so  on,  and  have  a  complete  study  of  every 
item  as  a  continuous  flowing  thiuff  for  the  prospective  army  we  are 
going  to  have  in  March,  April,  May,  and  June,  with  the  average 
delays  in  getting  it  to  the  seaboard.  With  each  one  of  those  items 
I  run  into  more  or  less  trouble.  For  instance,  take  lead.  There  may 
not  be  enough  of  the  material  in  the  country.     The  manufacturer 
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does  not  know  that  at  all  and  we  have  got  to  tell  hiin  that.  He 
says,  "  I  am  going  to  be  all  right,"  but  going  behind  him  we  find 
the  War  Industries  Board  has  farmed  out  all  the  lead  to  other  people 
and  we  are  very  likely  in  trouble.  I  could  bring  down  to  you  a 
complete  study  of  every  item,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  answered  you 
yesterday  that  we  could  probably  do  this. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  take  up  that  phase  of  it  a  little  later 
on,  becausQ  it  involves  not  only  a  question  here,  but  a  very  big  ques- 
tion in  connection  with  the  whole  estimates.  What  I  would  like  to 
get  from  you  right  now  is  just  how  you  arrived  at  your  wastage* 
percentages. 

Gen.  Squier.  We  got  that  direct  from  an  over-seas  study  by  mes- 
senger. At  the  beginning  of  the  war  we  had  no  idea  ourselves. 
This  percentage  of  400  was,  of  course,  way  beyond  anything  we  ha<l 
ever  dreamed  of  before,  and  every  one  of  those  figures  is  based  on  the 
judgment  and  evidence,  item  by  item,  of  the  best  studies  the  Chief 
Signal  Officer  can  make,  based  on  information  from  the  allies, 
and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  compare  with  what  the  allies  are 
doing  in  similar  work? 

Gen.  Squier.  I  imagine  it  is  based  on  their  experience.  It  must 
be,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  do  you  know  it? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir;  practically. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  be  altogether  erroneous,  General;  but  I 
have  the  impression  that  America  makes  provision  in  the  way  of 
reserves  to  an  extent  and  a  degree  that  no  other  army  in  the  world 
does. 

Gen.  Squier.  I  think  we  must;  I  think  we  ought  to. 

The  Chairman.  You  ought  to,  perhaps,  in  the  sense  that  having  a 
longer  line  of  communication  you  have  got  to  have  a  certain  reserve 
leeway. 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  factor  enters  only  to  the  extent  of  time : 
in  other  words,  assuming  you  could  put  into  France  your  reserves 
just  as  fast  as  France  could  put  hers  or  that  England  could  put  hers, 
there  is  no  more  reason  why  you  should  have  a  greater  reserve  than 
the  French  or  the  English,  is  there? 

Gen.  Squier.  Xo. 

The  Chairman.  That  factor  is  a  factor  that  comes  down  to  a  week 
or  a  few  weeks  at  the  outside,  in  time,  does  it  not? 

Gen.  Squier.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Gon.  Squier.  Suppose  to-morrow  morning  there  is  a  battle  in  thv^ 
Xortli  Sea.  Suppose  the  navy  comes  out  and  we  lose  control  of  the 
sea  for  three  months,  where  are  we?  Our  problem  is  uni>recedente»l 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  Anything  may  happen  to  us.  We  can 
lose  control  of  the  sea.  We  can  be  bottled  up  with  a  million  men  in 
Europe,  and  wiiere  will  w^e  be? 

The  Chairman.  As  far  as  that  is  concerned,  if  you  lose  control  #»t 
the  sea 

Gon.  Sqi^ier.  Temporarily,  I  mean. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  Xo  reserve  that  you  have  back  her- 
is  going  to  be  of  any  vnlue  one  way  or  the  other. 
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Gen.  Squier.  It  would  be  if  we  had  it  there. 

Maj.  Klock.  It  does  help  when  the  chain  breaks  if  you  have  got 
it  here^  because  you  can  shove  over  on  priority  what  is  most  needed. 
There  is  one  point  I  would  like  to  bring  out  in  this  connection.  We 
first  determined  our  wastages  by  conference  with  officers  on  this  side, 
as  was  brought  out  in  the  record  of  the  hearings  before  the  Military 
Committee.  We  did  not  subdivide  it  as  this  has  been  subdivided, 
because  we  had  no  way  of  getting  it  in  such  detail,  but  we  did  it  by 
classes.  We  conferred  with  all  the  attaches  and  officers  in  this 
country  who  were  familiar  with  what  had  gone  on  before.  I  say 
we  did;  I  mean  it  was  done  by  the  field  officers,  and  the  net  result, 
was  stated  as  a  400  per  cent  wastage.  When  it  was  taken  up  abroad 
they  came  back  with  this  estimate,  and  the  average  is  443  per  cent, 
and  they  have  taken  it  up  item  by  item. 

As  I  look  at  it,  the  source  of  that  information  as  to  wastage  must 
have  been  officers  equally  experienced  with  those  that  came  over  here,, 
and  that  443  per  cent,  which  is  a  big  lift  in  wire,  for  instance,  is  due 
solely  to  the  increased  artillery  fire.  We  can  see  perfectly  clearly 
that  the  artillery  fire  they  were  figuring  on  did  lea.ve  a  little  wire.  but. 
that  the  present  barrage  practical!}^  destroys  it  all,  therefore  they  nave 
lifted  that  item,  but  the  average,  at  that,  is  almost  the  same  as  the, 
average  we  made  a  year  ago  before  our  forces  were  in  action  at  all, 
as  shown  in  the  record  of  the  hearings  on  our  estimates  last  year, 
where  it  was  estimated  at  400  per  cent.  I  feel  that  this  is  as  nearly, 
accurate  as  a  human  being  can  get,  but,  at  the  same  time,  our  pro- 
duction is  so  arranged  that  if  it  happens  that  any  one  of  these  items 
ib  running  too  high,  it  can  be  reduced ;  but  in  providing  money,  we 
have  got  to  assume  that  these  figures,  based  on  four  years  of  warfare 
in  the  field,  are  the  proper  ones  to  work  by.  We  can  not  assume  any- 
thing else.     AVe  have  got  to  work  on  that  schedule  and  that  only. 

The  Chairman,  According  to  your  statement  made  a  while  ago, 
something  like  three  months  of  this  supply  will  be  delivered  after 
the  1st  of  July. 

Maj.  Klock.  Fully  three  months  and  nearer  four  months. 

The  Chairman.  That  being  so,  it  will  not  be  i)aid  for  by  July. 

Oen.  Squier.  Xo,  sir.     It  will  be  obligated  but  not  paid  for. 

The  Chairman.  That  being  so,  you  do  not  need,  to  that  extent,  all , 
of  this  money  in  cash. 

Gen.  Squier.  It  will  not  be  spent. 

Maj.  KxocK.  You  are  coming  now  to  the  expenditure  of  the  money. 
That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  more  important  matter  for  me  to  come 
to  than  that,  and  that  is  one  of  the  things  I  want  to  know. 

Gen.  SgriER.  What  you  say  is  perfectly  true. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  compilation  showing  how  much  of 
this  one  hundred  and  odd  million  dollar  estimate  you  want  in  cash? 

Gen.  Squier.  We  can  ^et  you  such  an  estimate,  yes,  sir.  There  is 
no  sort  of  doubt  that  this  will  not  all  be  actually  paid  out  by  the 
•>Oth  of  June,  because  it  is  a  cojitinuous  obligation,  to  be  delivered 
July,  August,  and  September. 

Maj.  Klock.  Those  are  obligations  and  these  estimates  are  sup- 
p)a?ed  to  cover  whatever  we  obligate. 
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EXTENT  THE  EQtflPMENT  CAN  BE  OBTAINED. 

The  Chairman.  General,  we  have  been  talkmg  a  little  informally 
of  the  size  of  this  estimate  of  wastage,  etc.  What  steps  have  been 
taken  by  the  Signal  Corps  and  by  the  staff  to  ascertain  to  what  ex- 
tent this  equipment  can  be  obtained,  or  can  be  obtained  without  the 
denial  of  equally  necessary  material  for  some  other  purpose? 

Gen.  Squier.  The  answer  to  that  is  that  everything  is  now  co- 
ordinated, and  all  of  our  purchases  are  cleared  through  the  War  In- 
dustries Board.  We  are  not  allowed  to  buy  any  wire,  for  instance, 
until  it  is  cleared  and  the  price  of  it  is  determined.  Does  that  answer 
the  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  Not  entirely.  They  might  still  have  the  action 
yoif  speak  of  without  such  consideration  of  the  totals  of  the  require- 
ments for  all  purposes  as  would  enable  a  determination  to  be  made  as 
to  the  leeway  that  should  be  given  in  any  one  direction. 

Maj.  Klock.  The  estimates  covering  these  requirements  are  turned 
in  to  a  committee  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  and  they  make  a 
study  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  But  dp  they  then  make  such  a  study  of  your  re- 
quirements as  they  relate  to  other  requirements  and  as  they  all  relate 
to  the  total  capacity  of  the  country  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  It  is  the  assumption  that  they  do,  but  how  thoroujrhly 
thev  do  it,  I  do  not  know.  We  have  a  member  on  that  committee, 
and  we  have  a  committee  that  sits  all  the  time.  T\Tien  we  want  to 
order  anything  we  have  to  get  clearance  for  it.  I  can  not  buy  anv- 
thing  at  all  until  I  get  a  clearance,  because  I  might  interfere  with 
some  other  industry  or  branch  of  the  service.  I  do  not  know  just 
how  well  that  job  is  done,  but  theoretically  I  understand  that  it  i< 
being  done. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  prepared  to  state,  except  on  the 
assumption  that  it  has  been  worked  out,  whether  this  material  can 
be  had  without  unduly  curtailing  either  in  time  or  quantity  other 
material  that  may  be  important  for  the  Army? 

Gen.  Squier.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  have  any  means  of  knowing: 
but  I  am  sure  that  we  can  get  it.  I  believe  that  we  can;  but.  of 
course,  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  it. 

UNEXPENDED  BALANCES. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  money  have  you  in  the  way  of  a  free 
balance  now  for  these  purposes? 

Maj.  Elliott.  About  $60,000,000,  in  round  figures. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  had  all  told? 

Gen.  Squier.  We  have  had  $105,000,000  for  the  present  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  that  out  of  the  Armv  bill,  but  von  had 
monev  prior  to  thot,  and  a  fri'eat  deal  of  money. 

Maj.  Elliott.  We  have  had  by  last  year's  appropriations  $10r>,- 
326.070.04.     That  covers  all  of  the  aDnronriations. 

The  Chairman.  You  had ,$105,946,054.77  in  the  Army  appropria- 
tion bill. 

Maj.  Elliott.  No,  sir;  we  had  $106,326,070.04  in  the  Amy  hiU. 
The  difference  between  that  and  the  amount  anoropriated  nn<]i»r 
Sipial  Service  of  the  Army,  1919,  $105,946,054.77,  is  made  up    of 
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mcreased  compensation,  conunercial  telephones,  Washington- Alaska 
military  cable  and  telegraph  system,  etc. 

The  Chair3ian.  What  was  the  amount  vou  said  you  eot? 

Maj.  EujoTT.  $106,326,070.04. 

The  Chaibmax.  That  is  for  this  fiscal  year  i 

Maj.  EixiOTT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibmax.  What  did  vou  have  prior  to  that  i 

Maj.  EuJOTT.  That  is  problematical.  That  was  gotten  out  of  the 
$640,000,000,  and  we  have  no  segregation  of  that. 

Maj.  Klock.  We  had  $60,000,000,  in  round  figures. 

The  Chairman.  That  $640,000,000  was  an  airplane  propo.-itiou, 
but  you  got  in  addition  to  that  out  of  various  bills  money  for  tlw 
Signal  Corps  as  contradistinguished  from  the  airplane  service: 

^Iaj.  Elliott.  That  was  the  Signal  Service  appropriation  for  1:U- 
and  it  wsis  overobligated*  as  was  also  the  case  of  the  aviation  appro- 
priation of  $640,000,000. 

Gen.  Squier.  I  might  saj',  in  regard  to  a  complete  financial  state- 
ment, as  of  the  last  appropriation,  it  will  be,  I  know,  impossible  at 
the  moment  to  show  exactly  how  it  is  divided.  It  is  being  settled 
up  now.  due  to  the  President's  order  of  division. 

ilaj.  Elliott.  It  will  he  dc  ne. 

(Jen.  SgriEB.  We  can  give  you  the  general  figures,  but  it  will  be 
<)nite  a  job  to  imscramble  the  omelet. 

The  Ch^urmax.  I  do  not  see  how  such  an  omelet  was  made  of  the 
t'ggs  as  y<  ur  answer  would  imply.  The  $()40.000.000,  if  my  memory  is 
right,  was  appropriated  as  a  hmip  sum,  not  simply  for  the  Signal 
Corps,  but  for  the  aviation  work  of  the  Signal  Corps,  and  therefore 
it  ought  to  l)e  eliminated  from  my  present  inquiry. 

Gen.  SgriKR.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  additic  n  to  that  vou  had  in  the  Regular  Army 
appropriation  bill  and  in  the  deficiency  liills  here  estimates  for  moneys 
in  connection  with  the  Signal  Corps  work  such  as  you  are  now  asking 
money  f  or. 

Maj.  Eluott.  That  was  in  connecticni  with  the  Signal  Service  ap- 
propriation for  1918. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  situation  as  to  that  i 

Maj.  Elliott.  Very  much  overobligated.    There  is  no  balance. 

The  CHAiR3fAX.  You  do  not  mean  that  quite  literally.  Do  you 
mean  by  overobligated  that  you  have  spent  all  that  ynu  had  ? 

Maj.'Eii-ioTT.  I  mean  overobligated,  but  there  is  still  money  on  the 
books  of  the  Treasury  to  take  care  of  the  obligations  up  to  the  amount 
of  the  appropriation.    We  have  spent  all  there  was  to  spend. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  will  have  to  spend  out  of  the  1919  appro- 
priation in  order  to  continue  the  work? 

Maj.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAHtMAN.  How  much  was  that,  do  you  recall  ? 

Maj.  Elliott.  Xo,  sir:  I  do  not  recollect  that. 

Maj.  Klock.  About  $60,000,000,  in  round  numbers. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  $3,718,766  on  June  15.  as  the  clerk  of  the 
oommittee  advises  me,  and  then  you  got  $40,000,000  on  October  6. 
Then  you  had  $1,000,000  in  the  Regular  Army  appropriation  act  of 
the  previous  year,  and  that  would  make  about  $45,000,000,  or  a  little 
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Maj.  Klock.  I  am  sure  that  the  round  figure  is  higher  than  that. 

Maj.  Elliott.  The  round  figure  is  around  $57,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Probably  you  got  an  allotment  out  of  this  $640,- 
000,000. 

Maj.  Klock.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  gave  you  a  good  deal  of  equipment,  pre- 
sumably ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Not  from  that  standpoint. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  from  that  standpoint.  If  that  runs  up  to 
$60,000,000,  it  would  be  a  little  less.  Are  these  estimates  predicated 
upon  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  stock  you  have  on  hand  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  accurate  knowledge  of  what  we 
have  on  hand  always,  and  we  know  where  we  stand. 

ACCOITNTABILITY  rOR  MATERIAL  ISSUED  AT  THE  FRONT. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  accountability  do  you  have  in  a  true 
sense  for  material  after  it  is. issued  at  the  front?    Do  you  have  any? 

Gen.  Squier.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  accountability  really  stops  when  it  goes  to 
the  advance  supply  base? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  like  ammunition  in  that  regard,  and  it 
has  got  to  be  that  way,  as  I  understand  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  check  up  the  advance  bases  in  a  loose  sense 
by  having  a  theoretical  table  of  requirements  so  as  to  know  whether 
or  not  the  front  demands  are  bearing  any  true  proportion  to  the 
needs? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  Gen.  Russel  has  a  very  complete 
system  of  checking  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  they  have  a  rough  system  for  that 
in  connection  with  ammunition. 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  batteries  are  assumed  to  use  up,  under  nor- 
mal conditions,  a  certain  amount  of  ammunition  in  so  many  round«=. 
according  to  the  caliber  of  the  gims.  Now,  if  there  come«  in  an 
unusual  requisition  in  connection  with  ammunition,  that  naturally 
raises  an  inquiry  as  to  why  it  should  be,  and  I  wondered  if  you  had 
anv  similar  system  for  yoiir  material. 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have.    I  am  certain  we  have. 

Maj.  Klock.  We  receive  that  in  connection  with  the  monthly  re- 
ports. We  receive  criticisms  back  and  forth.  Gen.  Squier  did  not 
mention  them  in  his  remarks,  but  they  (the  supply  officers)  are  very 
critical.  ^ 

Gen.  Squier.  An  article  is  followed  right  straight  through  to  the 
front,  and  there  it  is  issued  to  the  troops.  Then,  of  course,  the  re- 
sponsibility is  landed  with  the  last  man  who  receives  it.  The  re- 
ceipt is  very  simple.  The  man  at  the  rail  head  receives  the  articles, 
ana  they  are  never  allowed  to  leave  the  hands  of  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  Not  in  any  way?  Under  the  conditions  at  the 
jEront 

Gen.  Squier  (interposing).  They  could  not  be  gotten  away  in  the 
sense  of  disposing  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  They  could  not  even  lose  them? 
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Gen.  Squier.  I  am  not  sure  that  they  could  not  lose  them,  and  they 
might  be  destroyed. 

Maj.  EiJiJOTT.  If  they  lose  them,  they  must  report  the  loss. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  there  is  any  activity  on  the  front, 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  wastage  that  you  are  not  able  to  check 
up  through  the  personnel  of  your  corps  as  to  just  how  it  happened. 
For  instance,  as  to  how  so  many  miles  of  wire  have  disappeared. 

Gen.  Squier.  The  chief  signal  oflScer  of  the  division  would  report. 

Maj.  EjLLiOTT.  He  would  know  whether  it  was  lost  in  action. 

The  CHAiR3fAN.  But  being  lost  in  action  is  like  charity,  it  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins,  and  there  is  no  use  in  deceiving  ourselves  about 
that,  because  accountability  at  the  front  is,  of  necessity,  very  loose. 

Gen.  Squier.  There  is  a  division  ofiScer  right  there  with  every  di- 
vision, and  when  an  officer  under  him  loses  something,  he  goes  right 
after  it  to  ascertain,  for  instance,  "  Why  did  you  lose  tnis  yesterday  ?  " 
He  is  right  on  the  job.  He  is  dealing  with  tne  S.  O.  S.  supplies,  and 
if  a  man  does  anything  unusual,  he  is  punished  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  is  being  done  in  connection 
with  the  captured  material?  With  the  advance  of  our  troops  there  is 
a  certain  amount  of  Sisnal  Corps  equipment  that  comes  into  the 
hands  of  the  troops,  miile  much  of  it  is  destroyed,  in  the  way  of 
instruments  and  things  of  that  kind,  wire  and  a  lot  of  other  thmgs 
are  capable  of  being  reused. 

Gta.  Squier.  They  are  reused  in  rehabilitating  the  service  in  every 
w^  possible. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  carried  in  the  total  of  your  supplies? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir ;  in  this  way :  We  get  a  check  back  from  our 
chief  over  there,  Gen.  Kussel,  as  to  all  the  supplies  that  come  in 
locally.  We  give  him  funds  to  buy  supplies  locally,  and  we  keep  a 
check  on  that  on  this  side.  He  says,  for  instance,  that  he  can  not  get 
any  more  of  this,  or  that  he  can  get  this  from  some  salvage.  We  have 
a  continual  exchange,  and  we  know  the  state  of  his  supplies,  and  we 
check  over  it  all  the  time. 

PUBGHASES  ABROAD. 

The  Chairmak.  To  what  extent  do  you  expect  to  spend  this  money 
abroad? 

Gen.  Squier.  We  have  that  right  here  in  this  statement,  if  you  will 
look  at  the  items.    That  is  item  19,  covering  emergencies. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  show  a  very  small  percentage.  That 
figures,  roughly,  $6,000,000  out  of  $200,000,000. 

Gen.  Squier.  There  are  some  notes  on  page  19.  For  instance,  we 
>'ent  a  million  dollars  to  Rome  the  other  day,  and  we  send  money  to 
England.    We  send  it  as  our  forces  go  into  different  parts  of  the 

world. 

Maj.  KiiOCK.  The  expenditures  really  are  small  outside  of  the 
purely  domestic  expenditures.  A  great  many  of  them  are  expendi- 
tures that  apply  direct  to  the  unit  table.  We  not  only  have  reports 
as  to  what  they  get,  but  as  to  what  they  expect  to  get. 

The  Chairman.  That  seems  to  be  an  emergency  fund  to  take  care 
of  emergency  needs.  What  I  am  after  is  this :  You  have  in  round 
figures  an  outlet  of  $200,000,000,  and  I  am  trying  to  find  out  how 
much  of  that  will  be  expended  in  America  and  how  much  abroad. 
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Gen.  Squieb.  I  can  not  give  the  percentage,  but  certainly  nearly 
all  of  it  will  be  expended  in  America. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  General,  I  would  like  to  have  prepared  and 
submitted  a  statement  as  to  the  amount  of  the  expenditures  that  you 
contemplate  having  to  make  during  the  fiscal  year  1919. 

Gen.  Squikr.  Actual  expenditures? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gen.  Squier.  All  right. 

The  Chairman.  Showing  expenditures  that  will  come  from  the 
Treasury. 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this  question :  Whether 
or  not  you  will  in  any  way  be  embarrassed  if  you  are  given  that  sum 
of  money  and  the  balance  of  your  requirements  in  the  rorm  of  author- 
izations to  enter  into  contracts? 

Note. — It  is  estimated  tliat  of  the  deficiency  estimate  of  the  Signal  Corps  of 
$104,180,934,  $70,000,000  will  actually  be  required  for  disbursement  before  June 
30,  ldl9,  and  that  the  remaining  sum,  $34,180,934,  wiU  be  obligated  during  that 
period  for  disbursement  subsequent  to  June  30, 1919. 

Gen.  Squier.  The  answer  is  no. 

CONTRACTS CANCELLATION  OF. 

The  Chairman.  What  protection  are  you  giving  to  the  Government 
in  connection  with  the  contracts  you  enter  into  touching  their  can- 
cellation ? 

Gen.  Squier.  We  can  cancel  any  contract. 

Maj.  Elliott.  Some  contractors  object  to  that  clause  in  our  eon- 
tracts. 

Maj.  KxocK.  We  can  cancel  all  of  them. 

Gen.  Squier.  We  can  cancel  anything  we  want. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  does  such  a  provision  in  your 
contracts  result  in  forcing  you  to  pay  higher  prices  ? 

Maj.  Elliott.  That  is  problematical. 

Maj.  Klock.  I  think  it  has  no  bearing. 

The  Chairman.  It  might  have  a  serious  bearing. 

Maj.  Klock.  Most  of  our  contractors  are  very  loyal  in  that  par- 
ticular. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  not  put  in  as  a  factor  in  their  prices  the 
risk  incident  to  a  curtailment  of  the  orders  ? 

Maj.  Elliott.  It  is  possible,  but  I  do  not  believe  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  are  you  making  contracts  on  the 
cost-plus  basis? 

Gen.  Squier.  Practically  none,  although  we  do  have  a  certain 
amount  of  contracts  which  practically  amount  to  that.  That  is 
due  to  our  development,  or  to  certain  developments  in  regard  to 
things  of  which  nobody  knows  the  cost. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  you  yesterday,  but  I  do  not  know  that 
I  got  a  full  answer,  to  what  extent  does  this  money  that  you  are  nov. 
asKing  for  represent  moneys  that  will  be  put  into  the  creation  of 
facilities  for  producing  the  materials  desired  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Comparatively  little,  I  think. 

Maj.  Klock.  Very  little. 
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Gen.  Sqiher.  In  the  case  of  field  glasses,  we  may  have  to  do  that. 

Maj.  Klock.  That  is  a  very  small  percentage.  The  contracts  cover 
such  a  long  period  of  time  that  we  find  that  where  contractors  need 
money  they  can  go  to  the  War  Credits  Board  apd  get  an  advance  on 
their  contracts  that  will  take  care  of  their  requirements. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  just  what  I  meant.  It  occurred  to 
me  that,  due  to  the  very  great  increase  in  the  quantity  required,  you 
might  be  met  with  a  situation  where  you  would  have  to  create  facili- 
ties, and,  in  order  to  create  those  facilities,  that  you  would  do  what 
the  Ordnance  people  have  done,  and  finance,  according  to  the 
terms  agreed  upon,  the  creation  of  those  additional  plants.  Now,  I 
want  to  know  to  what  extent  there  is  any  project  of  that  kind 
involved  in  here? 

Gen.  Sqvier.  My  answer  to  that,  in  general,  is  that  we  expect  to 
have  a  very  small  per  cent,  if  any,  of  advance  money  for  the  in- 
creased facilities.  It  is  possible  that  we  may  have  to  in  the  case  of 
two  or  three  items,  such  as  field  glasses  that  I  mentioned,  and  pos- 
sibly some  of  the  tube  men  may  have  to  be  helped  a  little.  I  think 
that  they  will  get  away  with  it  themselves.  So  we  are  remarkably 
free  from  that  feature.  We  get  all  the  people  down  here,  bring 
them  together,  and  confer.  I  sent  for  everybody  on  field  glasses 
and  they  spent  several  days  here  and  we  looked  over  the  whole 
situation  as  to  the  optical  glass.  Sometimes  we  try  to  work  out  a, 
scheme  so  that  they  can  handle  it  themselves  and  usually  we  have 
been  successful.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  suppose  that  we  will  have  to 
help  the  field-glass  men  in  one  case. 

Maj.  Klock.  In  one  case  we  will. 

Gen.  Squier.  We  probably  will  never  have  enough  field  glasses; 
from  a  certain  standpoint  there  never  will  be  enough,  the  same  as 
with  the  airplanes,  perhaps,  but  we  will  be  pretty  well  equipped. 
The  neck  of  the  bottle  is  glass,  once  made  in  Germany,  which  we 
did  not  know  how  to  make  at  the  begimiing  of  the  war.  We  have 
had  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  the  people  in  Pittsburgh  working 
on  it,  and  we  have  had  to  nurse  them  along  and  help  the  different 
factory  people  get  the  glass. 

Mr.  Eagan.  There  must  be  any  number  of  field  glasses  in  private 
use  the  country  over? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes ;  we  have  had  them  turned  in. 

Mr.  Eagan.  Have  they  responded  liberally  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir;  splendidly.  We  have  had  a  great  many 
glasses  turned  in  by  private  people.  We  issued  an  advertisement 
and  received  quite  a  good  many  glasses. 

Mr.  Eagan.  And  opera  glasses? 

Maj.  Elliott.  We  turn  over  all  opera  glasses  and  small  glasses  of 
that  character  to  the  Navy. 

Gen.  Squier.  We  divide  with  the  Naw.  In  some  cases  they  need 
them  more  than  we  do. 

Maj.  Klock.  We  are  not  in  the  same  position  as  the  Quartermaster 
Department  or  the  Ordnance  Department,  because  the  plants  that 
produce  the  bulk  of  our  materials  are  actually  begging  for  business, 
and  the  extension  of  plant  facilities  for  our  material  is  rare  for  that 
reason.  We  have  a  little  bother  about  money  for  extra  tools.  It  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  advance  money  or  to  go  to  extraordinary 
means  of  paying  for  the  stuff  immediately  upon  receipt,  just  as 
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quickljr  as  we  can  have  it  O.  K'd  to  help  the  manufacturer  out.  We 
avoid  in  every  possible  form  the  scheme  of  putting  public  money 
in  private  plants.  Wire  is  the  most  diflScult  thing — ^tne  steel  wire. 
We  use  both  steel  and. bronze.  I  met  the  vice  president  of  the 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  who  is  chairman  of  the  manufacturers' 
committee,  and  asked  him  the  question  direct  if  with  this  big  pro- 
gram any  of  his  factories  were  going  to  need  money  in  connection 
with  the  extension  of  the  plant  for  the  making  of  special  wire 
(some  is  special)  which  they  would  not  use  again  so  far  as  we  know 
now.  They  have  anticipated  the  increased  production  and  h^ve  not 
asked  for  anything. 

PRICE  OF  WIRE. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  situation  touching  the  price  which 
you  pay  for  wire  now? 

Maj.  Klock.  The  question  of  the  price  for  wire  is  handled,  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  directly  bv  the  War  Industries  Board  and  is  in 
course  of  very  serious  study.  It  is  simply  a  problem  of  raw  material 
and  labor  with  an  overhead  which  is  almost  constant. 

The  Chairman.  The  price  was  fixed  on  basic  steel  and  iron  more 
than  a  year  ago,  as  I  recall. 

Maj.  Klock.  It  was  changed  a  little  recently  by  a  diange  of 
basing. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  going  to  ask  whether  that  had  been  subject 
to  modification  since  ? 

Maj.  Klock.  Only  as  to  where  the  prices  were  based. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  the  price  of  wure  now  in  comparison  with 
what  it  was  prior  to  the  war  ? 

Maj.  Klock.  The  principal  changes  are  the  cost  of  the  labor  and 
in  the  increase  of  the  basic  cost  of  copper. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  amount  to?  I  am  not  talking 
about  copper ;  I  am  talking  about  wire. 

Maj.  Klock.  Thirty  per  cent  in  round  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Over  the  prewar  price? 

Maj.  Klock.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  as  to  copper,  what  is  it? 

Maj.  Klock.  The  question  as  to  copper  is  a  little  difficult.  Mr. 
Baruch  forced  the  price  down  through  a  certain  period  away  below 
what  it  had  been,  and  that  price,  which  was  half  the  prevailing 
price  at  that  time,  did  not  obtain  beyond  a  certain  agreement  which 
he  made.  The  price  very  soon  came  back  to  22  and  23  cents  and  is 
now  26  cents.  That  is  the  last  figure  I  have.  Twenty-two  cents  is 
the  only  figure  I  can  use.  He  had  a  figure  of  17  or  18  cents.  I 
should  say  20  per  cent  in  round  figures. 

photography — ^LAND,  etc. — ^BUILDING   FOR  STORAGE  OF  FILMS,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  Among  other  activities,  you  are  engaged  in  land 
photography,  and  the  deficiency  estimate  involves  $2,000,000? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  purpose  of  this  activity,  I  take  it,  is  to  create 
a  photographic  history  of  the  war? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  one  of  the  things. 
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The  Chairman.  And  in  addition  to  that  certain  training  for  mili- 
tary purposes? 

Gen,  Squier.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman,  x  our  increased  pro-am  does  not  require  you  to 
increase  100  per  cent  your  expenditure  m  photography,  does  it  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  does. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  In  the  first  place,  the  size  of  the  Army  is  more  than 
double ;  that  would  be  one  reason.  In  the  second  place,  the  increasing 
application  of  photography  in  different  directions  as  the  war  pro- 
gresses and  its  rise  in  the  evolution  of  the  war  to  uses  each  day  more 
extensively  than  previously.  I  might  say  that  photography  has  risen 
to  be  one  of  the  main  militarv  weapons  now,  almost,  and  the  every- 
day map  is  made  up  by  it,  for  instance,  and  there  are  all  sorts  of 
rises  trom  a  strictly  military  standi)oint. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  is  this  estimate,  which  with  what 
you  have  had  totals  nearly  $4,000,000,  to  be  used  for  pictorial  pho- 
tographs in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  war,  and  to  what  extent 
is  it  to  be  used  for  war  purposes? 

Gen.  Squier.  The  entire  pictorial  history  of  this  war  for  ajl  time 
comes  out  of  this  fund. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand ;  but  how  much  is  to  be  used  for  this 
purpose! 

Gen.  Squier.  The  analysis  here  will  help  you  the  best  I  can.  All 
of  the  mapping  and  picture  part  and  the  equipments  that  are  being 
ordered  are  to  be  deposited,  as  far  as  I  know,  although  that  is  directly 
under  the  General  Staff,  and  they  are  to  be  used  for  propaganda 
work,  probably  through  the  Bureau  of  Public  Information. 

The  Chairman.  I  Slink  the  committee  is  familiar  with  the  pur- 
poeeB.    I  am  trying  to  get  purely  a  financial  statement. 

Gen.  Squier.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  give  you  more  than  an 
estimate  at  this  stage  of  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  The  notes  you  give  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
something  over  $1,000,000  at  least  of  your  new  estimate  of  $2,000,000 
is  to  be  for  pictorial  purposes? 

Gen.  Squier.  I  should  think  so:  yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  How  much  of  the  old  appropriation  of  $1,888,000 
is  to  go  for  the  pictorial  history  of  the  war? 

Gen.  Squier.  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  going  to  ask  that  ques- 
tion. I  can  tell  you  roughly.  Maj.  Klock,  about  what  is  the  pro- 
portion ? 

Maj.  Klock.  About  60  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  indicate  that  you  are  going  to  spend 
this  year  probably  $2,500,000  for  that  purpose  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  seems  to  be  quite  a  sum  for  that  purpose. 

Maj.  Ki/)CK.  There  is  a  wider  variety  of  channels  than  we  contem- 
plated in  the  first  estimate. 

The   Chairman.  They  will  be  just  as  wide  as  the  money  will 

permit  ? 

Maj.  Kix)CK.  Of  course  our  activities  follow  absolutely  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

Gen.  Squier.  All  of  this  photography  is  under  the  General  Staff. 
I  am  directed  to  furnish  it ;  that  is  all.    I  am  the  supply  department 
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I  want  to  tell  you  that  a  building  is  being  constructed  in  which  to 
deposit  these  films  for  all  time. 

The  Chair3ian.  Where? 

Gen.  Squieil  At  the  War  College  grounds? 

The  Chairman.  At  what  cost  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Cost  will  have  to  be  furnished  you  later,  as  this 
work  is  being  done  by  the  Construction  Division  and  paid  for  out  of 
funds  of  Maj.  Gen.  Goethals. 

XoTK. — TV/st  of  thlx  hnildhiii  will  l>e  $2.")  350.  to  be  pnicl  for  out  of  the  stom^p 
funds  of  Maj.  (ion.  (Joethnls. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  determined  on? 

Gen.  Squier.  Back  in  July. 

Maj.  Elliott.  That  w  as  approved  July  16. 

Gen.  Squier.  There  is  another  activity,  for  instance,  that  I  think 
I  should  mention.  To  identify  every  soldier  in  the  American  Army 
a  picture  is  taken  and  put  on  a  card.  That  comes  to  us.  The  General 
Staff  issued  an  order  that  we  would  furnish  the  pictures.  We  did 
not  think  about  it  beforehand.  It  is  quite  a  serious  matter  to  supply 
the  equipment  and  personnel  to  take  the  pictur.es. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  making  those  pictures? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  take  the  picture  of  the  soldier? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  camp? 

Gen.  Squeer.  Yes,  sir.  Every  man  has  to  have  a  certain-size  pic 
ture  put  on  a  card,  which  is  for  all  time  to  come.  Suddenly  we 
received  an  order  from  the  staff  to  furnish  the  pictures.  They  just 
issued  the  order,  and  it  came  to  me  as  a  supply  department.  I  can 
not  estimate  these  new  agencies  which  come  along  all  the  time. 
About  the  building  and  the  need  of  it,  specifically  in  the  law  we  are 
allowed  to  do  that,  but  we  never  exercise  that  authority  except  in 
cases  where  the  Secretary  of  War  approves  and  it  seems  desirable 
and  absolutely  necessary. 

The  Chahiman.  The  law  which  you  say  authorizes  this  building 
was  not  a  law  which  concretely  did  that? 

Gen.  Squier.  No. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  the  language,  "  purchase,  lease,  construc- 
tion, alterations,  and  repair  for  such  buildings  required  for  storing 
or  guarding  Signal  Corps  supplies,  equipment"? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir.  These  priceless  films  will  be  kept  for  the 
generations  to  come  so  that  they  can  be  shown  a  hundred  years  from 
now.  If  we  could  look  back  to  the  days  of  Washington  now,  for 
instance,  it  would  be  a  mighty  big  thing. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  questioning  that. 

Maj.  Elliott.  I  might  give  you  an  instance  of  the  unexpected  hap- 
pening. While  I  was  the  disbursing  officer  for  the  Signal  Corps  at 
119  D  Street  the  records  became  so  numerous  and  the  vouchers  became 
so  numerous — they  are  very  valuable  to  the  disbursing  officer  in  hi< 
accountability — that  some  safe  place  had  to  be  provided  for  the 
proper  storing  of  those  vouchers.  They  are  all  he  has  to  show  as  his 
authority  for  expending  the  money.  It  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  I  have  a  vault  in  which  to  store  the  vouchers.  I  did  not  consider 
that  the  building  could  afford  proper  protection  unless  I  had  a  proper 
fireproof  vault  to  put  the  vouchers  in.    It  was  done. 
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The  CiiAiRMAK.  I  am  not  questioning  a  matter  of  that  kind. 

Maj.  Elliott.  Those  little  things  come  up. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand. 

Gen.  Squier.  This  question  of  the  building  I  looked  up  specifically 
this  morning  before  I  came  down  in  order  to  tell  you  about  it,  be- 
cause it  was  an  isolated  case,  which  stood  out.  I  want  the  committee 
to  know  all  there  is  to  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Cannon.  That  was  for  a  laboratory,  not  a  building? 

(xen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  War  Collejge. 

The  Chairman.  You  erected  a  building? 

Mr.  Cannon.  A  laboratory,  not  a  builoing. 

Maj.  Elliott.  A  laboratory  adjacent  to  a  building. 

(leiL  Squier.  What  really  happened  was  the  construction  of  a 
vault. 

(ten.  Squier.  The  plans  have  all  been  made  by  the  War  College 
staff.  I  know  merely  as  the  supply  officer.  They  designed  and 
approved  the  plans. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  size  of  the  building  which  has  been 
Constructed? 

(len.  Squier.  The  laboratory  itself  has  not  been  built  at  all;  it 
hus  not  actually  been  started.  The  building  which  has  been  con- 
>t  rue  ted  is  the  vault.    I  will  give  vou  the  information. 

The  Chairman.  Please  put  in  the  record  a  note  as  to  the  character 
of  the  building  and  its  cost. 

NtJTE. — ^The  Confitructlon  Division,  War  Department,  advises  the  following: 
They  received  authority  on  July  16  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  construct  a 
:  aii-storaf:e  building  at  the  War  College  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $25,350,  to  be 
t  .i\  f<»r  out  of  the  storage  funds  of  Maj.  Gen.  Goethals.  This  money  has  been 
trMn»fenred  to  the  funds  of  the  Construction  Division.  The  building  is  about 
*<•»  r*er  cent  completed. 

Gen.  Sqttter.  I  will  tell  you  everything  about  it.  I  think — ^I  am 
r  <  »t  absolutely  certain — ^that  the  vault  was  paid  for  by  the  Quart er- 
rji flitter  Department. 

Maj.  Elliott.  I  am  sure  it  was. 

>fr.  Eagan.  Is  any  other  government,  as  far  as  you  know,  pro- 
v.Ming  for  a  photographic  history  of  the  war? 

CT(»n.  Squier.  Yes,  sir;  the  work  of  the  English  is  most  wonderful. 

Mr.  Eagan.  Will  there  not  be  a  great  deal  of  duplication  by  the 
-.•vf»nil  governments? 

Gen.  SgnzR.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  Each  has  its  own  front.  I 
•  '.:nk  personally  it  is  one  of  the  great  ventures  of  the  war. 

PIGEONS. 

The  Chairman.  General,  you  have  a  deficiency  estimate  of  $800,000 
f.  r  pigeons? 

Oen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  due  entirely  to  the  increased  military 
rf/^ram-  I  assume,  and  your  pigeons  bear  a  direct  relationship  to 
■\^  number  of  divisions? 

C\en.  Squier.  In  general ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  personnel  engaged  in  this  work? 

Oen.  Squier.  A  special  personnel  for  pigeons  furnished  to  every 
•^rmj — a  trained  personnel. 
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The  Chairman.  How  many  people  go  with  a  division? 

Gen,  Squier.  There  are  333  trained  men  for  each  army.  This 
gives  an  average  of  11  specially  trained  men  for  each  division.  Each 
division  has  a  full  equipment  of  pigeon  lofts  and  a  trained  personnel. 
This  personnel  is  instructed  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  The  pigeons  are  made  to  return  to  the  place  de- 
sired by  making  that  a  vei'y  much  more  attractive  home  for  them 
than  their  temporary  home  at  the  front. 

Gen.  Squier.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons ;  yes. 

Mr.  Vare.  I  was  wondering  what  you  fed  these  pigeons  to  make 
them  anxious  to  return. 

Gen.  Squier.  Certain  kinds  of  peas  from  Canada,  com,  milo  maise, 
rice,  and  certain  other  whole  grains.  The  lofts  are  all  furnished 
with  gas  masks,  so  that  in  the  present  refinements  of  the  war  the 
pigeons  are  protected  by  gas  masks  while  in  their  baskets  in  front 
trenches,  which  shows  the  extent  to  which  we  are  going  in  these  days. 

Mr.  Vare.  What  methods  do  you  use  in  securing  these  pigeon  ex- 
perts? 

Gen.  Squier.  There  are  several  pigeon  organizations  in  this  coun- 
try, and  they  all  came  forward.  Or  course,  we  investigated  the  whole 
business  and  took  over  everything  we  required,  and  their  trained 
men  volunteered.  We  took  practically  all  of  the  experts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  we  have  them  all  now,  and  are  to-day  training  certain 
younger  men  of  the  Signal  Corps  as  experts  for  future  needs. 

Maj.  Elliott.  At  the  beginning  we  had  to  buy  breeding  pigeons 
wherever  we  could  find  them  for  shipment  overseas,  and  had  to  pay 
all  sorts  of  prices.  I  know  of  one  loft  where  a  man  had  paid  $20<) 
for  11  pigeons,  and  he  sold  the  11  pigeons  for  $55  to  the  Signal 
Corps.  AVe  are  not  buying  any  breeders  now ;  we  buy  only  squeak- 
ers— ^that  is,  the  young  pigeons — for  training  of  men  in  the  Unite<l 
States.  These  young  oirds  are  now  breeding  and  will  very  shortly 
furnish  us  a  more  than  sufficient  supply. 

Gen.  Squier.  Even  in  France  they  are  breeding,  so  that  we  send 
our  trained  personnel  and  do  not  send  our  pigeons  any  more.  Every 
division  has  a  trained  pigeon  outfit,  and  as  they  are  breeding  pigeons 
over  there  we  do  not  have  to  send  the  pigeons  with  them. 

maintenance  and  extension  of  railway  signal  telephone,  tele- 
graph, AND  CABLE  SERVICE  IN   FRANCE. 

The  Chairman.  You  have'  as  a  part  of  this  estimate  an  item  of 
$1,000,000  for  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  railway  signal  tele- 
phones, telegraph,  and  cable  service  in  France. 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  $2,250,000  out  of  the  previous  Armv  ap- 
propriation? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  i  our  note  indicates  that  you  have  1,200  miles  of 
trunk  telephone  and  telegraph  lines  and  branch  lines  in  France. 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir.  This  illustrates  one  of  the  new  things  we 
have  been  called  on  to  deal  with.  We  are  called  upon  to  furnish 
railroad-signal  battalions  to  operate  these  French  railroads  that  we 
are  taking  over  from  the  French  in  order  to  handle  our  supplies. 
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and  we  must  always  be  prepared  to  meet  demands  of  that  sort,  both 
m  personnel  and  materiel.  That  is  what  this  means  and  we  have 
now  done  so.  We  had  to  go  out  and  rob  the  railroads  of  certain 
people,  get  them  together,  train  them,  equip  them,  and  send  them 
over  there. 

The  Chairman,  I  notice  you  have  a  half  million  dollar  item  for 
the  extension  of  telephone  and  telegraph  service  in  camps  and 
cantonments  in  France? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  looking  to  the  establishment  of  additional 
camps  in  France,  or  is  this  simply  to  brin^  up  existing  camps? 

Gen.  Squier.  My  understanding  is  that  it  is  a  little  of  both. 

Mfrj.  KiiOCK.  We  are  figuring  on  extensions. 

Gen.  Squier.  This  constant  now  of  troops  has  made  a  tremendous 
caU  upon  us  for  equipment. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  estimates  altogether  for  equipment,  or 
do  they  include  labor  cost? 

0**n.  Squier.  It  represents  equipment. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  do  all  of  that  work  through  stevedores 
and  othar  laborers  here  and  abroad  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir.  Our  troops  are  special  troops  for jputting 
in  all  of  this  stuff  over  there,  but  here  that  is  not  true.  This,  of 
course,  refers  to  France,  but  here  we  do  it  in  another  way. 

inzNSiON  OF  telegraph  and  telephone  systems  at  camps,  etc.,  in 

UNITED  STATES. 

The  cantonments  in  this  country  were  equipped  by  6ontract  at 
the  time  the  cantonments  were  built;  that  is,  by  just  giving  a  con- 
tract to  a  company  to  do  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  After  a  camp  has  been  constructed  here  in 
America,  and  there  is  a  need  for  the  extension  of  the  telephone  or 
Uiitgnph  communications  in  the  camp,  do  you  make  the  extension 
ly  contract,  or  do  you  use  your  personnel? 

Gen.  Squier.  It  would  depend  on  how  extensive  the  change  was, 
Mr.  Sherley.  If  it  was  a  new  section  of  the  camp  we  would  do  it  by 
eontract. 

The  Chairman.  Whj''  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Because  the  standard  thing  has  already  been  put 
ID  by  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  training  men  in  this  particular  work. 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  would  be  no  better  training  on  earth 
than  to  have  them  do  it? 

Gen.  Squier.  They  are  doing  that  anyway  in  their  regular  drills. 

The  Chairman.  But  why  not  make  the  regular  drills  productive? 

Gen.  Squii».  We  do  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  do  it  to  the  utmost  extent,  if  you 

can? 

Gen.  Sqiher.  Because  you  would  have  men  off  around  on  that  sort 
•f  thing  probably  to  a  larger  extent  than  would  prove  eificient.  We 
vtnt  intensive  training  for  fighting  to  such  an  extent  that  the  units 
ire  kept  busy  from  morning  until  night,  and  outside  of  the  small 
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things  it  would  be  better  to  let  the  contractor  do  the  work,  in  my 
opinion. 

The  Chairman.  These  particular  troops,  though,  are  not  fighting 
troops.    They  are  troops  to  do  this  kind  of  work. 

Gen.  Squier.  Well,  certain  battalions  would  be;  but  our  demands 
for  fighting  troops  to  keep  up  with  the  divisions  are  so  paramount 
with  us  that  we  are  not  on  easy  street  yet;  I  mean,  we  have  very  few 
people  who  are  free. 

minte'nance  and  operation  of  supply  depots  to  store  materiel  in 

FRANCE. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  you  have  an  item  of  $603,350  in  connec- 
tion with  the  maintenance  and  operating  expenses  of  supply  depots 
to  store  materiel  in  France. 

.  Gen.  Squier.  There  is  an  error,  I  think,  in  the  note.    The  note 
calls  for  $500,000,  does  it  not? 

The  Chairman.  The  note  reads  $500,000,  but  your  estimate  reads 
$603,350. 

Gen.  Squier.  There  is  an  error  in  the  note,  and  we  discovered  it 
yesterday.    We  would  like  to  correct  it  now. 

The  Chairman.  The  note  ought  to  be 

Gen.  Squier  (interposing).  $603,350,  to  match  the  other  one. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  proposing  over  there? 

Gen.  Squier.  That  simply  means  the  caring  for  these  vast  quanti- 
ties of  supplies,  their  loading  and  unloading,  and  so  forth. 

The  Chairman.  Have  not  your  depots  been  planned  and  built? 

Gen.  Squier.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  think  anyone  over  there  knew — 
I  know  they  did  not — ^the  size  of  our  Army  and  could  not  possibly 
know,  because  we  did  not  know.  Everybody  has  been  put  to  it  to 
expand  to  twice  the  former  size,  you  know,  and  the  same  thing  is 
occurring  here;  and  it  requires  an  enormous  number  of  expert  people 
to  handle  the  thing  to  get  these  supplies  loaded  and  unpacked,  and 
even  the  marking  of  this  stuff  is  a  tremendous  job,  so  that  they  can 
sort  it  out  over  there,  and  it  is  a  very  difficult  job.  This  work  is 
almost  a  profession  in  these  days,  because  in  order  to  sort  that  stuff 
in  France  and  get  it  clear  you  have  got  to  be  able  to  find  it  and  not 
wait  to  open  a  box. 

METHOD    OF    DETERMINING    REQUIREMENTS    FOR   ABROAD. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  already  explained  the  $2,500,000  item 
as  being  an  emergency  fund,  in  addition  to  the  $3,500,000  which  you 
were  allotted  out  of  the  Army  bill. 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir.  I  get  requisitions  all  the  time  from  Gen. 
Pershing,  as  you  see  here.  It  is  a  question  now  of  Italy.  I  got  a 
request  through  Gen.  Pershing  for  $1,000,000  for  use  in  Italy,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  London.  I  do  not  give  anything  to  anybody  in 
Europe  except  upon  his  recommendation. 

The  Chairman.  That  raises  this  question:  We  have  got  to  the 
point  where  we  are  very  much  like  the  house  that  has  established  a 
branch  and  the  branch  nas  become  very  much  bigger  than  the  home 
establishment.  The  operations  in  France  are  now  bigger,  and  are 
going  to  continue  constantly  to  get  bigger,  than  the  operations  at 
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lioine.  How  far  is  the  determination  of  requirements  left  to  Fran.-!', 
and  how  far  are  their  recommendations  reviseil  and  either  takt-i. 
fnmi  or  added  to  here  in  America? 

Gen.  Squier.  Up  to  now  the  requirements,  naturally,  have  had  i<> 
come  in  the  main  from  France.  They  are  revised  by  the  besi  fx- 
[>erts  I  have  and  then  they  are  sent  to  the  General  Staff,  where  s 
careful  scrutiny  is  again  made  to  see  if  I  may  not  have  exa^perait-o 
my  corps  more  than  some  other  corps. 

The  Chaikman.  I  did  not  mean  just  the  relationship  of  your  --in* 
lo  others,  but  the  Chief  Sipni«l  Officer  in  France,  as  the  resnJi  '.: 
riTommendations  that  come  up  to  him  from  the  line  officers  an<i  m;;^ 
ply  officers  in  the  Signal  Corps,  makes  requisitions  upon  AmerJ'jk. 
and  I  would  like  to  know  how  far  you  undertake  to  revise  theiii- 

(len.  SgriEK,  Very  thoroughly.  We  now  make  him  edit  ib-^iL 
more  thoroughly  than  in  the  beginning.  We  have  that  orpiiii!z<-^ 
now  much  Ijetter  than  it  used  to  be  in  the  early  days  of  the  war.  aii' 
he  does  not  send  us  any  requisitions  now  that  he  has  not  thonLniirhv 
s(iueezed  out.  due  to  our  prodding  on  this  side.  Everything  ii-  1,0* 
clear  and  accurate,  so  that  we  know  what  he  wants,  while  then-  U'<^' 
to  be  a  lot  of  confusion.  1  do  not  say  this  in  the  sen.se  of  cenKur-t>r 
him.  because  in  the  early  days  they  were  very  busy,  as  you  can  »■-! 
understand. 

The  requisitions  must  first  come  to  us  in  as  good  shape  at  b*'  -sn 
make  them  with  his  staff.     He  has  a  large  staff  of  experts  tht-t«.  vu- 
they  edit,  classify,  itnd  estimate  with  the  greatest  possible  tare:  i:,-- 
they  are  sent  over  to  me^  usually  by  hand,  by  messenger.     I  tliei   ;  :- 
mv  staff  on  them,  some  of  whom  have  ]uat  returned  frrjui  hi-   ■- 
I  ^eep  changing  people  from  my  office  to  his  ofGce  and  fruii   v 
mine.     Wc  take  up  the  requisitions  item  by  item,  and  Kom<:^tjit<r   l 
.say.  "How  can  they  possibly  want  all  of  thatt"    Then  w   — .... 
times  think  th^  do  not  ask  for  enough,  and  then  we  cab)<j.  "  L  ■ 
not  want  to  double  this?  "    Becauseit  is  just  nemuch  our  oi'f  »-- 
think  for  him  as  it  is  for  him  to  ask  us  to  think.     So  x-.-.-     ■   ■  - 
has  now  reached  a  pretty  high  state  of  efficiency  and  »■   \.' 
iri'ther  very  well.     We  turn  him  down  sometimes  and  aif- 
make  him  prove  why  he  wants  certain  things. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  getting  at  a  basic  propositi^.     7  - 

1   requisition  for  a  certam  character  of  stuff;  you  uir 

rhere  is  a  different  kind  that  is  better,  and  in  t^t  tw. 

ilertake  to  determine  that  factor  against  their  judfavcr- 

"  ority. 

.  but  I  all   as  -  . 

i.  if  yoi    • 
,  and  if  ■■  -■ 
nslanc 
and  <-«(. 
e  thi-  '-  _ 
,  bu;  V-  a- 
1  «    X- 
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The  Chairman.  That  would  be  a  reason  that  is  compelling,  but 
the  man  over  there 

Gen.  Squier  (interposing).  Is  always  the  final  judge,  if  possible 
Every  single  piece  of  apparatus  that  we  have  built  and  evolved  in 
this  country  has  been  first  made  in  this  country,  sent  to  Finance  by 
messenger,  tried  out  in  war,  changed,  altered,  or  approved  by  the 
Chief  Signal  Officer  over  there  and  sent  back  here;  then,  and  then 
onlv,  is  it  made.     That  is  our  invariable  rule. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  for  my  inquiry  is  this :  I  find  that  the 
average  line  officer  who  uses  a  thing  has  a  very  definite  opinion 
touching  it  which  is  not  always  shared  by  the  man  who  is  responsible 
for  the  manufacture  of  it,  and  the  man  who  is  using  it  may  not 
appreciate  the  difficulty  in  connection  with  manufacturing,  while 
on  the  other  hand  the  man  who  is  manufacturing  may  not  appreciate 
the  immediate  value  of  a  given  type  when  you  are  on  the  front  line 
fighting  and  are  using  that  thing  as  a  part  of  your  offense  and  de- 
fense and  upon  which  may  depend  the  lives  of  men.  That  conflict 
will  always  exist,  but  I  was  trying  to  get  at  this:  How  far  do  yon 
here  accept,  where  there  is  any  doubt  about  a  matter,  the  judgment 
of  those  men  rather  than  your  own? 

Gen.  Squier.  Always.  Our  one  invariable  rule  is  to  give  the 
Chief  Signal  Officer  over  in  France  just' what  he  wants;  if  I  can  not, 
I  tell  him  so;  tell  him  that  I  can  not  and  arbitrarily  get  him  the 
next  best  thing  obtainable. 

military  aeronautics  and  aircraft  production. 

FOB  AERIAL  APPLIANCES,   AVIATION   STATIONS,   VOCATIONAL  TRAINING,  ETC. 

STATEMENTS  OF  HAT.  GEN.  W.  L.  KENLT,  COL.  H.  H.  ABHOIB, 
AND  UETJT.  COL.  B.  F.  CASTLE,  DIVISION  OF  MILITA&T  AEBO* 
NATJTICS. 

The  Chairman.  General,  you  are  the  head  of  the  Division  of  Mili- 
tary Aeronautics  now? 

(ren.  Kenly.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  a  separation,  I  believe,  of  the 
Signal  Corps'  work  into  three  groups,  what  might  be  designated  as 
the  Signal  Corps  work  proper  outside  of  aeronautics  and  then  a  divi- 
sion of  the  aeronautical  program  into  the  purely  construction  side 
of  it  and  the  equipment,  maintenance,  personnel,  etc.,  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  the  airplanes  themselves. 

Gen.  Kenly.  That  is  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  Army  bill  carried  estimates,  as  I  recall,  for 
these  various  purposes  that  totaled  something  over  $1,000,000. 

Gen.  Kenly.  Originally,  as  I  remember  it,  they  totaled  $1,034,000, 
but  that  was  subsequently  reduced. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  An  appropriation  of  $884,804,768  for 
aeronautics  generally. 

Gen.  Kenly.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  was  allotted  to  the  Division  <rf 
Military  Aeronautics? 

Gen.  Kenly.  $124,304,758  was  appropriated  to  the  Division  of 
Military  Aeronautics. 
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The  Chairman.  When  these  estimates  were  submitted,  they  were 
submitted  upon  what  program? 

(len.  Kenly.  They  were  submitted  upon  the  American  Expedition- 
ary Force  program ;  that  is,  Gen.  Pershing's  program. 

The  Ciiaibman.  What  was  that  program? 

Gen.  IvE^LY.  I  think  a  good  deal  of  this  deficiency  is  due  not  to  an 
enlargement  of  the  program  so  much  as  to  a  more  accurate  deter- 
mination of  many  of  the  figures  involved.  They  are  set  forth  in 
this  table  in  detail.  For  instance,  ta,ke  the  cost  of  training.  We 
started  out  with  the  cost  of  training  cadets,  exclusive  of  the  pay  of 
officers  and  enlisted  men,  instructors,  commutation,  and  subsistence 
for  such  instructors,  $28,850,953.80.  Subsequent  revision  of  those 
figures  make  a  deduction  of  $18,664,512.20,  reducing  that  original 
estimate  to  $8,195,441.60.  This  reduction  has  been  due  to  a  much 
more  careful  subsequent  investigation  than  was  possible  when  the 
first  estimates  were  made,  and  the  other  figures  in  this  estimate  for 
a  deficiency  have  been  gone  into  in  the  same  way. 

The  CHAptHAN.  But  that  hardly  gives  us  a  basis  for  a  grasp  of 
the  situation  as  it  exists.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  the  program 
then  and  now.  If  they  be  the  same,  in  giving  the  one  you  will  give 
them  botii.  If  they  be  different,  I  want  the  extent  of  the  enlarge- 
ment or  curtailment.  Then,  having  that  program  in  mind,  we  can 
take  up  theee  details  and  find  out  how  the  revision  of  figures  comes 
about. 

In  the  division  of  the  fund  which  was  made  as  a  resrJt  of  the  sep- 
aration of  the  service,  just  what  activities  were  to  be  paid  for  out  of 
the  moneys  that  were  allotted  to  the  Division  of  Military  Aeronau- 
tics? 

Col.  Arnold.  All  maintenance  of  units  and  stations  and  cost  of 
operation  of  units  and  stations  are  to  be  paid  for  out  of  money 
allotted  the  Division  of  Military  Aeronautics. 

The  Chaibkan.  And  the  cost  of  training  personnel? 

Col.  Arnold.  That  comes  under  operations ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  have  nothing  of  original 
construction? 

Col.  Arnou).  No  cost  of  original  construction  of  equipment  comes 
out  of  our  funds. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  cost  of  upkeep  does  ? 

Col.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir;  the  cost  of  upkeep. 

The  Chairman.  And  all  of  the  ecst  of  equipment  and  maintenance 
of  personnel  ? 

Col.  Arnold.  Y^  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  comes  to  you  ? 

CoL  Arnold.  Yes,  sir ;  that  comes  out  of  our  funds. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  as  I  understand  you,  there  were  $124,000,000 
m  round  figures  out. of  the  $884,000,000  that  was  given  to  your 
division  for  this  purpose. 

Col.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  that  represent  the  cost  of  the  work  that  came 
to  your  division  as  the  program  stood  when  the  appropriation  was 
made  or  did  it  represent  what  was  left  you  after  they  took  from  the 
>'S84,000,000  of  funds  available  the  moneys  that  they  wanted  for 
•  onstruction  purposes? 
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Col.  Arnold.  That  represented  what  everyone  believed  would  be 
the  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  then  program  when 
those  funds  amounting  to  $884,000,000  were  appropriated. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  the  $177,000,000  that  you  are  now  asking 
for  as  a  deficiency  is  made  necessary  because  of  an  enlarged  program 
or  of  added  cost  in  doing  what  you  had  previously  had  m  viewT 

Col.  -^NOLD.  We  have  some  additional  figures  here  to  show  that 
instead  of  that  figure  of  $178,000,000  we  are  asking  for  a  deficiency 
of  only  $72,436,630.85. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  your  revised  estimates,  which,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  to  provide  the  funds  necessary  for  maintenance  and 
operations,  is  $196,741,388.85. 

Col.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  gotten  as  your  allotment  from  pre- 
vious funds  $124,304,7r)8,  which  leaves  a  net  balance  of  $7-2,436,63().8:>. 

Col.  Arnou).  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  is  the  existing  program  for  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  which  there  is  required  $196,741,388.85/ 

training  of  cadets. 

Col.  Arnold.  The  first  item  is  to  train  30,240  cadets 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  No,  I  want  your  program  by  squad- 
rons. 

4i  4e  *  4(  ♦  *  « 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  what  has  been  testified' to,  your 
present  estimate  is  based  upon  your  latest  computation  as  to  the  cost 
of  carrying  out  the  program  that  has  been  submitted  by  Gen.  Per- 
shing and  adopted  by  the  War  Department,  and  it  is  predicated  on 
the  assumption  that  the  machines  and  physical  equipment  will  be 
obtainable  to  enable  the  program  of  Gen.  Pershing  to  be  carried  out. 

Col.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  idea. 

The  Chairman.  So  that,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  this  ^i- 
mate,  we  dismiss  any  problem  that  may  be  incident  to  the  creation 
of  the  airplanes  and  the  appliances  incident  to  them? 

Col,  Arnold.  Yes,  sir. 
.  The  Chairman.  Now,  your  first  item,  as  revised,  represents  an  ex- 
penditure of  $819,644.60. 

Col.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  informally  that  the  major  portion  of 
that  was  for  the  training  of  cadets.  How  many  cadets  are  j'ou  ex- 
pecting to  train? 

Col.  Arnold.  Thirty  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  mean  that  you  expect  to  create  that 
many  flyers  or  that,  in  order  to  get  the  requisite  number  of  flyer>» 
you  figure  that  you  will  have  to  train  that  number  of  cadets? 

Col.  Arnold.  AYe  figure  that  that  is  the  number  of  those  we  will 
have  to  train,  and  that  out  of  that  number  we  will  graduate  from  our 
ground  schools  all  but  one-fifth.  One-fifth  of  that  number  will  not 
qualify. 

The  CuAimiAN.  Po  that  you  figure  that  four-fifths  of  them  will 

qualify. 
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Col.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  training  that  yon  are  now  speaking  of 
simply  ffTound-schocl  training? 

Col.  Arnold.  That  is  all  ground-school  training,  or  the  actual  cost 
in  the  ground  schools. 

The  Chairman.  I  assume  that  the  number  you  figure  you  would 
have  to  train  represents  the  number  of  flyers  plus  what  you  now  have 
in  the  service  requisite  for  carrying  on  this  program? 

Col.  Arnold.  This  is  the  way  we  figured  it:  This  deficiency  esti- 
mate dates  back,  of  course,  to  July  1,  1918,  so  that  this  number  of 
HO,*24rO  cadets  includes  also  the  number  we  have  trained  since  the  1st 
of  July  in  the  ground  schools,  and,  in  addition  to  those,  those  neces- 
sary to  be  trained  between  that  and  the  1st  of  next  July. 

The  Chairman.  You  have,  of  course,  a  certain  number  of  squad- 
rons in  service  abroad? 

Col.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  vou  have  a  personnel  there  actually  on  the 
field? 

Col.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  With  a  number  of  machines? 

Col.  Arnoij>.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  These  cadets  that  you  are  proposing  to  train  now 
are  what  are  needed  in  order  to  produce  flyers  in  addition  to  those 
you  now  have  with  the  existing  squadrons? 

Col.  Arnou).  Yes,  sir;  and  also  in  addition  to  those  we  now  have 
under  training  in  the  advanced  schools  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  gave  the  number  of  squadrons  that 
were  involved  in  this  program,  was  that  exclusive  or  inclusive  of  the 
existing  squadrons?. 

Col.  Arnold.  The  number  of  squadrons  is  the  total? 

The  Chairman.  Inclusive  of  those  already  abroad  ? 

CcJ.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir;  everything. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cost  per  annum  of  a  cadet? 

Col.  Arnold.  $171.84. 

The  Chairman.  That  determination  is  predicated  upon  your  past 
experience? 

Col.  Arnold.  That  is  the  cost  of  training  one  cadet. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  does  it  take  to  train  a  cadet? 

Col.  Arnold.  Twelve  weeks — three  months. 

The  Chairman.  The  cost  of  training  the  cadets,  pure  and  simple, 
totals  what? 

(  cl.  Arnold.  $5,196,441.60. 

The  Chairman.  What  makes  up  the  other  $3,000,000? 

Col.  Arnold.  The  additional  equipment  and  school  facilities  esti- 
FMiited  as  required  l>ecause  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  cadets. 
Wf*  are  ficruring  on  training  four  times  the  numl)er  we  have  trained 
-rween  June  1,  1^17,  and  April  1,  1018.  The  equipment  and  facili- 
^it's  for  that  number  will  cost  $1,112,724.  The  overhead  will  not  be  so 
irroat,  and  we  multiply  by  three  instead  of  by  four.  In  other  words, 
•r**  #*qiiipment  will  cost  one-third  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  equipment? 

83852—18 ^14 
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Col.  Arnold.  All  the  equipmGnt  at  the  ground  schools  They  have 
to  have  a  certain  number  of  benches  for  test  stands,  a  certain  number 
of  tools  of  different  kinds;  they  have  to  have  wire,  gasoline,  oil,  waste, 
all  the  various  kinds  of  things;  they  have  to  have  the  regular  school 
equipment,  books  and  paper;  they  have  to  have  a  certain  number  of 
charts  showing  the  make-up  of  Ihe  different  machine  guns,  the  in- 
terior working  of  the  machine  guns;  and  they  have  to  have  all  kinds 
of  charts  showing  the  interior  mechanism  of  the  engines. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  these  training  schools  have  you  now  ? 

Col.  Arnold.  Five,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  they  ? 

Col.  Arnold.  One  at  Cornell ;  one  at  Princeton ;  one  at  Austin,  Tex. : 
one  at  Berkeley,  Cal. ;  and  one  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  propose  creating  any  additional  schools,  or 
simply  enlarging  the  existing  schools? 

Col.  Arnold.  We  are  considering  enlarging  the  schools  we  have 
now. 

The  Chairman.  $3,000,000  of  the  expenditure  is  simply  for  the  en- 
largement and  equipment  of  existing  schools  ? 

Col.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  came  you  to  reduce  your  estimate  from  $26,- 
000,000  to  $8,000,000  in  connection  with  a  matter  about  which  you 
could  presumably  have  as  easily  determined  the  cost  as  that  of  train- 
ing the  cadets  at  ground  schools? 

Col.  Arnold,  We  figured  that  the  total  cost  per  capita  in  the  origi- 
nal estimate  was  $590.64  per  cadet. 

Mr.  Eaoan.  As  against  $171.84? 

Col.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir ;  and  we  included  items  that  we  have  not  in- 
cluded in  this  estimate. 

The  Chairman,  Why  ? 

Col.  Arnold.  We  included  tuition,  for  instance.  The  pay  of  the 
cadets  has  been  reduced  from  $75  to  $83,  a  savins  of  $42  per  month 
on  each  cadet;  also  the  original  estimate  included  the  whole  cost  of 
rationing  the  cadet.  The  new  estimate  does  not  include  the  whole 
cost;  it  only  includes  that  portion  of  the  ration  that  we  have  to  pay 
for.    The  quartermaster  pays  for  45  cents  of  it,  and  we  have  to 

Say  for  55  cents.    So  when  you  subtract  those  two  items  it  brings  it 
own  to  $171.84. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  change  is  due  to  a  reduction 
in  pay  and  to  not  erroneously  carrying  in  here  items  that  the 
quartermaster  estimates  and  gets  funds  for? 

Col.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  obtain  the  cadets  for  training 
that  you  need? 

Col.  Arnold.  We  have  not  had  any  trouble  up  to  the  present  time. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  time  we  have  indicated  a  need  for  cadets, 
we  have  had  more  than  we  could  take  care  of.  Up  to  the  present 
time  we  have  admitted  to  the  ground  schools  about  11,000  cadets. 
We  have  not  taken  in  any  cadets,  except  a  very  few  from  the  ranks, 
since  last  December.    We  have  thousands  of  applications  right  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  11,000  cadets? 

Col.  Arnold.  Up  to  the  present  time. 
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The  Chairman.  Over  what  period  of  time  ? 

Col.  Arnold.  From  May,  1917,  to  September  13, 1918. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  about  a  year  and  six  months? 

C'ol.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  propose  to  train  three  times  that  num- 
ber in  10  months? 

Col.  Arnold.  It  will  not  be  exactly  that,  because  some  of  the  11,000 
are  a  part  of  the  30,000. 

The  Chairman.  Very  near  that. 

Col.  Arnold.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  say  that  We  were  graduating 
cadets  at  the  rate  of  200  a  week  for  a  while,  and  800  a  month  for  six 
months  would  be  2,400  to  be  subtracted  from  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  figuring  to  train  a  little  less  than  three 
times  as  many  in*  10  months  as  you  formerly  trained  in  a  year  and 
six  months.    Are  you  able  to  do  that? 

Col.  Arnou).  There  is  no  trouble  about  training  them.  The 
ground  school  part  is  the  simplest  part,  because  they  are  simply  there 
to  receive  the  theoretical  and  practical  education  which  can  be  in- 
creased as  much  as  you  want,  according  to  the  number  of  instructors 
which  you  have.    It  all  depends  on  the  instructors. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  instructors  for  training  them? 

Col.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir.  We  can  take  other  cadets  and  use  them  for 
instructors.  We  have  11,000  that  we  can  use  for  instructors  now, 
except  those  who  have  gone  overseas. 

The  Chairman.  Withefficiencjr? 

Col.  Arnold.  We  have  been  doing  it  right  along.  They  seem  to  be 
very  efficient.  Of  course,  we  have  some  main  instructors  who  are  old 
hands  at  the  same,  but  the  assistant  instructors  are  graduates  from 
our  own  schools. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  anticipate  any  trouble  either  in  getting 
the  men  to  train  or  in  training  the  men  at  these  ground  schpols? 

Col.  Arnold.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose,  in  point  of  fact,  that  you  have  gone 
ahead  and  obtained  the  equipment  represented  by  this  $3,000,000  item  ? 

Crl.  Arnold.  We  have  considerable  of  it ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  practically,  it  is  an  actual  deficiency  in- 
curred and  not  a  project? 

Col.  Arnold.  In  this  particular  item,  I  think  it  is;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  cadets  have  you  at  these  schools  now? 

Col.  Arnold.  At  the  present  time  we  have  only  2,288  at  the  ground 
schools. 

The  Chairman.  The  training  is  usually  three  months? 

Col.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir;  three  months.  We  have  already  extended 
it  from  six  weeks  to  three  months  in  order  to  absorb  more  time.  We 
can  cut  it  down  to  six  weeks  any  time  we  want  to. 

The  Chairman.  When  do  you  expect  to  largely  increase  your  at- 
tendance ? 

Col.  Arnold.  We  do  not  expect  to  largely  increase  it  until  the  fly- 
ing schools  have  sufficient  machines  to  take  care  of  the  graduates  from 
the  ground  schools.  Our  schedule  calls  for  taking  care  of  about 
lO.OOO  cadets  in  our  flying  schools  in  January. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  have  you  available  for  the  flying 
schools  now  ? 
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Col.  Arnold.  Between  1,500  and  2,000  cadets  are  awaiting  orders 
to  go  to  the  flying  schools. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  have  to  hurry  up  your  training  in  order 
to  supply  cadets  to  the  flying  schools  ? 

Col.  ArKold.  By  January? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Col.  Arnold.  As  I  said,  we  can  cut  down  the  course  to  six  weeks, 
so  any  time  between  now  and  the  middle  of  next  month  we  can  in- 
crease the  schools  to  meet  the  program. 

The  Chairman.  The  figures  which  you  have  given  as  cost  are  just 
what  you  have  to  pay  out  of  this  fund,  and  of  course  do  not  repre- 
sent at  all  the  cost  of  training  the  cadet  at  the  ground  school? 

Col.  Arnold.  No,  sir;  the  cost  of  the  clotmng  and  the  quarter- 
masters part  is  not  shown  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  the  universties  for  taking  care 
of  the  cadets? 

Col.  Arnold.  The  cost  of  tuition  is  $125  per  cadet,  approximately. 
That  is  included  on  page  1.  That  is  the  average  cost  of  the  tuition 
at  all  the  institutions. 

The  Chairman.  Are  all  of  these  training  schools  at  universities? 

Col.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir ;  every  one  of  thein. 

The  Chairman.  That  covers  what  expense  that  the  universities 
are  put  to? 

Col.  Arnold.  They  build  the  extra  barracks  necessary,  they  fur- 
nish the  office  furniture,  and  they  also  furnish  a  great  many  of  the 
instructors. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  been  the  standing  arrangement  from  the 
beginning? 

Col.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  not  changed  that  at  all.  The  price 
of  the  tuition  varies  from  time  to  time.  At  various  institutions  xstg 
make  better  bargains  sometimes,  but  the  average  price  is  about  $125. 

The  Chairman.  A  great  many  of  these  boys  have  been  at  the5?e 
universities  who  have  gone  into  training  schools.  Do  you  pay  tlieir 
tuition? 

Col.  Arnold.  As  soon  as  they  enter  our  ground  school  we  pay  their 
tuition  for  the  time  in  the  ground  school. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  cease  paying  tuition  themselves? 

Col.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  preference  given  to  such  boys  whc 
enter  the  ground  school  ? 

Col.  Arnold.  That  is  one  of  the  only  sources  we  have.  We  hnv< 
authority  to  go  to  any  college  in  the  United  States  and  get  candi 
dates  for  aviation ;  we  can  not  go  to  piyil  life  any  more. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  ^o  to  civil  life,  do  they  come  secondare 
to  the  boys  from  the  universities? 

Col.  Arnold.  We  try  in  every  case  to  get  jG:racluates  or  men  win 
have  been  in  the  university  for  a  while;  we  would  not  accept  then 
unless  they  had  boon. 

The  Chairman.  The  rule  now  is  to  get  our  cadets— — 

Col.  Arnold  (interposing).  From  the  colleges. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  air  service  to  be  confined  to  college  gira.<3 
uates? 
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Col.  Arnold.  According  to  the  recent  ruling  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, we  are. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Col.  Arnold.  Everybody  else  is  drafted. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  reason  why  a  drafted  man  should 
I*  excluded  from  going  into  the  air  service? 

Col.  Arnold.  We  have  authority  to  take  enlisted  men  from  on  • 
own  service.    I  have  not  seen  any  decision  as  to  whether  or  not 
can  take  them  from  the  rest  of  the  Army. 

Th  •  Chairman.  Of  course,  your  service  being  exceedingly  spe- 
cialized, requires  a  higher  order  of  intelligence  and  certain  ground 
work  of  education;  but  does  it  require  such  a  hiofh  standard  as  to 
make  only  college  graduates  on  entrance  eligible? 

Col.  Arnold.  No,  sir.    We  disapproved  of  that  when  we  started 
taking  them  right  from  our  own  enlisted  ranks.    Recently  we  hiv 
taken  in  about  1,500  in  the  last  three  months  from  our  own  enlisted 
ranks.    They  are  now  in  the  ground  schools.    They  make  up  a  par' 
of  the  2,200.    - 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  determination  of  who  is  eligible  for  your 
service  with  your  corps  or  is  it  with  The  Adjutant  General  ? 

Col.  Arnold.  To  a  large  extent  it  is  with  us,  but  the  final  sav  is 
not  with  us.  There  is  a  committee  on  the  General  Staff  that  decides, 
those  things.  We  submit  our  project  of  what  we  believe  should  be 
done. 

The  Chairman.  The  recommendation  as  it  now  stands  is  that  you 
shall  take  them  exclusively  from  the  colleges? 

Col.  Arnou).  Yes.  sir;  and  from  our  own  enlisted  p'^rsonnel. 

The  Chapman.  What  do  you  mean  by  your  own  "  enlisted  per-  . 
sonnel**?  .  ^        .  . 

Col.  Arnold.  The  enlisted  men  in  the  air  service  have  on  onpor-. 
t'ln^v  »^ow  to  take  an  examination  and  to  go  to  the  ground  schools. 

The  Chairman.  Tho^e  alreadv  in. 

Col.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  with  the  new  draft? 

Col.  Arnold.  We  can  still  do  it  when  they  come  in  our  service. 

Mr.  Vare.  How  would  thev  get  into  the  air  service  from  the  new 
draft? 

Col.  Arnold.  We  submit  a  reouisition  to  the  Adjutant  General  for 
so  many  men  with  certain  qualifications,  and  the  men  are  assigned  to 
I'fj  from  the  new  draft.  Just  how  they  are  selected,  I  do  not  know. 
We  have  no  means  of  knowing  that. 

tbainino  of  mechanics. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  the  cost  of  training  the 
mechanics. 

Col.  Arnold.  Page  2  of  the  statement  shows  the  number  of  squad- 
rons expected  to  be  organized,  together  with  the  number  of  mechanics 
required  for  those  organizations,  by  months.  It  also  gives  the  total 
number  of  mechanics  required,  with  the  cost  of  training  each 
mechanic 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  those  mechanics  trained. 
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Col.  Abnoid.  We  have  two  schools  for  training  the  mechanics  at 
the  present  time — one  at  Kelly  Field,  San  Antonio,  and  one  at  St, 
Paul,  Minn. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  you  going  to  create  other  schools  ? 

Col.  Abnold.  We  have  to  increase  the  size  of  both  we  now  have,  so 
as  to  be  prepared  to  graduate  the  maximum  number  shown  there — 
about  4,000  a  month. 

.  The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  character  of  those  schools;  did  the 
Government  build  them? 

Col.  Abnold.  The  Government  built  the  one  at  San  Antonio.  The 
one  at  St.  Paul  is  not  in  Government  buildings.  We  took  over  an  old 
automobile  factory,  as  I  understand  it,  and  converted  it  into  a  me- 
chanical school.  It  is  situated  about  halfway  between  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis. 

Mr.  V  ABE.  How  many  men  do  you  have  in  the  St.  Paul  school  ? 

Col.  Abnold.  At  the  present  time,  3,085. 

Mr.  Vabb.  What  is  the  general  health  of  the  young  men  there? 

Col.  Abnold.  We  have  very  good  reports  from  that  school  at  the 
present  time  as  to  the  health  of  the  men,  and  also  very  good  reports 
from  other  school  commanders  as  to  the  men  who  have  come  from 
that  school. 

Mr.  Yabb.  Have  you  recently  made  some  very  extensive  repairs 
there? 

Col.  Abnold.  I  would  not  say  that ;  no,  ^ir. 

The  Chaibman.  What  items  go  to  make  up  the  cost  of  training 
these  mechanics?  This  is  exclusive  of  their  regular  pay  and  their 
subsistence? 

Col.  Abnold.  We  have  to  pay  for  the  rent  of  the  floor  space  at  St. 
Paul,  any  improvements  we  make,  light,  power,  and  heat;  the  equip- 
ment that  we  use  to  train  them,  such  as  engines  and  tool  equipment : 
the  transportation  equipment,  such  as  automobiles ;  and  the  salaries 
of  the  instructors.    That  constitutes  practically  the  entire  cost. 

The  Chaibman.  How  long  are  you  training  these  mechanics? 

Col.  Abnold.  About  a  month  apiece;  one  month  is  the  course. 

The  Chaibman.  You  figure  the  officers'  salaries.    Are  those  Army 

officers? 

Col.  Abnold.  Yes,  sir.  We  deduct  below  all  the  cost  of  the  plant 
and  equipment  and  the  pay  of  the  officers. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  another  case  of  duplication? 

Col.  Abnold.  Yes,  sir. 

Col.  Castle.  Those  figures  were  obtained  from  the  mechanical 
training  branch  and,  and  they  included  everything,  and  we  elimi- 
nated those  two  items. 

AVIATOBS'   CLOTHINQ. 

The  Chaibman.  Your  next  item  is  cost  of  aviators'  clothing? 

Col    A  wN^f^T  j>  Y*es  Sir 

The  Chaibman.  Which  you  figure  at  $2,348,750? 

Col.  Abnold.  Yes,  sir.  In  that  you  will  notice  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  flying  officers  in  France  is  figured  at  8,390  and  in  the  United 
States  at  6,213.    That  is  the  constant  number  that  we  expect  to  have 
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to  keep  there,  and  the  replacements  will  bring  the  number  up  so  that 
they  will  equal  the  30,000  we  have  to  train. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  figuring  clothes  for  some  14,000  men? 

CoL  Arnold.  A  little  more  than  that,  because  there  are  replace- 
ments of  50  per  cent,  so  that  it  is  really  about  21,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  clothing  for  these  cadets  who  will 
graduate  ?    There  will  be  more  than  that. 

CoL  Arnold.  We  have  some  clothing  left  over  from  last  year. 
That  8,000,  with  60  per  cent  added  for  replacements,  represents  the 
average  number  of  officers  we  will  have  in  France  auring  the  next 
year. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  obtain  this  equipment — ^how  do  you 
buy  it? 

Col.  Arnou>.  We  have  been  letting  contracts  and  buying  it  in  the 
open  market.    Of  course  it  is  all  specialized  equipment. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  competition  on  it  ? 

Col.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  competition.  For  instance,  we  had 
some  very  severe  competition  last  year.  Spalding  and  all  the  differ- 
ent firms  decided  that  their  own  equipment  was  better  than  the  other 
fellows'  equipment  and  that  caused  us  a  lot  of  trouble  before  we  got 
through.  We  had  all  the  competition  we  wanted,  but  we  never  got 
the  clothes.  That  was  a  condition  that  existed  for  about  three 
months. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  getting  the  clothes  now  ? 

CoL  Arnold.  Yes;  we  are  getting  them  now. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Are  you  using  the  Liberty  motor  in  training? 

Col.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  just  beginning  to  use  that  motor. 

The  Chairman.  Your  figures  on  that  ought  to  be  standard  now  ? 

Col.  Arnold.  They  are  practically  standard. 

The  Chairman.  Because  you  know  what  it  is  costing. 

Col.  Arnou).  Yes ;  we  know  exactly  what  it  is  costing. 

SUPPLIES,  ETC.,  FUBNISHED  TO  BALLOON  COMPANIES. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item*  is  supplies,  transportation,  and 
equipment  furnished  to  balloon  companies. 

Col.  Arnold.  That  shows  the  actual  cost  of  furnishing  everything 
for  one  balloon  company^  except  the  balloon  itself. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  the  first  item  is  transportation,  $63,100. 
What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Col.  ARNoii).  That  means  the  actual  motor  vehicles  which  go  with 
a  balloon  company.  We  get  the  money  for  that  and  transfer  it  to 
the  Motor  Transport  Division.    They  buy  the  vehicles  for  us  with 

our  money. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  an  instance  where  you  are  not  furnished 
with  the  full  equipment  by  the  other  branch  of  the  Aeronautical 

Service? 
Col.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir;  we  transfer  the  funds  in  that  particular 

case. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  not  they  attend  to  that  as  well  as  sup- 
pi  ving  the  balloon  itself? 

toL  Arnold.  It  is  not  production.  They  are  practically  engaged 
in  production,  the  production  of  aeroplanes  and  the  production  of 
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balloons,  but  they  do  not  produce  the  automobiles;  somebody  else 
produces  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  what  you  quite  mean  by  that.  Of 
course,  they  do  not  produce  a  lot  of  things  that- go  into  the  airplanes 
either. 

Col.  Arnold.  No;  but  they  actually  control  the  factories  that  do 
produce  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  get  these  from  the  quartermaster? 

Col.  Arnold.  The  Motor  Transport  Section. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  quartermaster  service? 

Col.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  constitutes  the  equipment  that  goes  with  a 
balloon  ? 

Col.  Arnold.  Do  you  mean  the  motor  transportation  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.    The  word  "  transportation  "  is  misleading. 

Col.  Arnold.  It  is  approximately  23  trucks.  I  do  not  know 
whether  those  figures  are  exactly  right,  though,  but  I  can  insert  that 
information. 

Table  of  motor  equipment  for  balloon  company, 

11  3-ton  trucks $40,000 

6  H-ton  trucks , 15,000 

2  trailers,  kitchen 1 1, 400 

4  "motorcycles 2, 400 

1  touring  car 2, 100 

1  chassis  for  balloon  tender 2,  200 

25  63, 100 

The  Chairman.  I  noticed  an  item  of  replacement,  33J  per  cent 
Does  that  mean  the  replacement  of  the  balloons  as  well  as  the  trucks? 

Col.  Arnold.  No,  sir;  that  is  merely  the  replacement  of  the  trans- 
portation. 

The  Chairman.  Balloon  supply  spares.  Does  than  mean  spare 
parts? 

Col.  Arnold.  That  covers  the  ropes,  cordage,  and  canvas  necessary 
to  make  the  repaii-s  needed. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  you  pay  for  the  han^rs. 

Col.  Arnold.  We  produce  our  own  hangars,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why?  I  am  just  trying  to  find  out  whether  this 
division  is  just  purely  an  arbitrary  one  or  whether  there  is  any  real 
theory  that  underlies  it.  • 

Col.  Arnold.  We  had  been  producing  all  airplane  and  balloon 
hangars  up  to  that  point  and  we  controlled  the  manufacturers  who 
did  produce  them,  so  we  just  continued  to  do  it. 

Tne  Chairman.  You  say  "  we." 

Col.  Arnold.  That  is,  the  Division  of  Military  Aeronautics. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  were  together? 

Col.  Arnou).  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  balloon  companies  have  you  now? 

Col.  Arnold.  We  have  69  organized  up  to  the  present  time,  —  in 
the  United  States  and  —  overseas. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  balloons  to  a  company  ? 

Col.  Arnold.  One  up  and  one  down — two. 
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The  Chairman.  Again,  you  are  going  on  the  supposition  that  you 
will  have  the  balloons  for  which  you  are  providing  this  maintenance? 

Col.  Arnold.  We  have  not  had  any  trouble  about  producing  bal- 
loons. As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  supplying  balloons  to  the  British 
Government  in  addition  to  our  own.  That  is  one  thing  we  can 
I-roduce. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  having  no  difficulty  in  getting  material? 

Col.  Arnold.  Not  a  bit;  no,  sir.  We  have  produced  325  balloons 
to  date,  and  325  balloons  will  take  care  of  162  companies. 

The  Chairman.  What  personnel  is  there  in  a  balloon  company? 

Col.  Arnold.  One  hundred  and  seventy  enlisted  men  and  eight 
officers. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  nothing  in  this  estimate — I  suppose  I  will 
find  it  later  on  or  it  does  not  come  under  you — touching  photographic 
equipment  for  balloonists. 

This  is  just  the  maintenance  cost  of  the  balloon  service  itself? 

Col.  Arnold.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  replacement  do  you  figure  for  balloons? 

Col.  Arnold.  The  last  figures  we  had  was  for  one  month. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  1,200  per  cent  of  wastage? 

Col.  Arnold.  That  is  about  the  average. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  use  of  balloons  growing.  General? 

Gen.  Kenly.  I  should  say  it  was.     Gen.  Pershing  has  jumped 

from  69  to ,  practically  doubling  the  number  that  he  thought  he 

('riginally  desired.  They  are  particularly  valuable  in  some  sectors 
and  particularly  valuable  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  when  the  air 
is  clear. 

The  Chairman.  What  training  places  have  you  now  for  training 
balloon  companies  in  the  United  States? 

Col.  Arnold.  The  balloon  training  is  done  at  Camp  John  Wise, 

San  Antonio,  where  we  mobilize  the  men,'  organizing  them  according 

fo  trade,  and  then  with  that  as  a  basis  send  them  for  specialized 

training  either  to  Fort  Omaha,  Arcadia,  Cal.,  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  or 

Lee  Hall,  Va.    Fort  Omaha  is  the  old  permanent  balloon  establish- 

iiii  nt,  where  the  only  hydrogen  plant  in  the  United  States  Armv  is 

i'trated-     Arcadia  is  more  a  school  for  observers,  but  incidentally 

hey  do  train  some  of  the  mechanics  that  go  to  make  up  the  balloon 

ompanies.     At  Fort  Sill  they   are  actually   engaged   in   training 

mDood  o]?servers  and  mechanics  in  connection  with  light  artillery 

:  nd  at  Lee  Hall  they  are  actually  engaged  in  the  training  of  balloon 

:-ervers  and  mechanics  in  connection  with  the  heavy  artillery. 

The  CHAHtMAN.  Your  statement  seems  to  be  predicated  upon  a 
>i^t  of  $15,580  per  company,  and  then  your  total  of  $27,401,500  is 

tained  by  multiplying  that  by  the  number  of  your  companies,  to 
"it  175.  Now,  how  far  is  this  estimate  predicated  upon  actual 
-x[erience  as  to  costs? 

Col.  Arnold.  It  is  the  result  of  actual  experience  of  cost. 

The  Chairman.  Hew  much  of  this  money  will  you  actually  expend 

invg  the  fiscal  year — all  of  it? 

Tol.  Arnold.  If  all  these  companies  are  organized,  all  that  money 
^  ;il  be  expended— $27,000,000. 

Tlie  Chahi^ian.  What  do  you  think  will  be  the  fact? 
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Col.  Arnold.  I  think  they  will  all  be  organized.  You  understand 
this  only  calls  for  175  companies,  and  we  have  already  organized  69, 
and  we  are  drganizing  them  as  fast  as  we  can  get  the  enlisted  men. 
(xen.  Pershing  has  called  for  a  total  of  something  like  24  this  next 
month,  and  if  we  have  not  got  the  enlisted  men  we  just  can't  get  them 
to  him,  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  trouble  in  getting  enlisted  men? 

Col.  Arnolj>.  There  was  not  any.  We  have  been  waiting  for  this 
new  draft. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not  a  trouble  local  to  your  service,  but  just 
the  general  shortage  of  men? 

Col.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir. 


Saturday,  September  21, 1918. 

PHOTOGBAFHIC   SUPPLUBS. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  for  equipment  and  supplies  for 
photographic  sections  of  $5,005,136. 

Col.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  got  some  estimates  from  Gen.  Squier  two  days 
ago  touching  photographic  supplies.    Are  these  in  addition? 

Col.  Arnold.  Yes^  sir.  The  Chief  of  Staff  has  recently  issued  a 
memorandum  in  which  he  specifically  states  that  the  Department  of 
Military  Aeronautics  will  be  responsible  for  all  photographs  taken 
from  the  air ;  the  Signal  Corps  will  be  responsible  tor  all  photographs 
taken  on  the  ground ;  and  the  Engineer  Department  will  be  resjwn- 
sible  for  all  photogi^aphs  taken  in  connection  with  map  making. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  that  may  be  true  as  to  respon^bility,  but  does 
it  mean  that  the  funds  come  through  the  different  services? 

Col.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir.  Our  cameras  are  entirely  different  from 
those  of  the  Signal  Corps.  They  are  developed  in  an  entirely  differ- 
ent way,  and  the  material  we  use  is  entirely  different  from  that  which 
the  Signal  Corps  uses.  For  instance,  our  cameras  rangre  from  36  to 
40  inches  in  length,  and  some  of  them  are  even  longer,  60  inches,  which 
makes  them  too  large  to  be  successfully  handled  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Is  the  camera  attached  to  the  "  ship  "? 

Col.  Arnold.  It  is  installed  as  a  part  of  the  airplane. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  On  the  outside? 

Col.  Arnold.  No,  sir;  it  is  inside  the  fuselag:e. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  I  suppose  it  is  intended  to  get  a  photograph  of  the 
ground  underneath? 

Col.  Arnold.  Yes. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Is  it  in  a  glass  arrangement? 

Col.  Arnold.  No,  sir:  the  lens  sticks  right  out  through  a  hole  in 
the  bottom. 

The  Chairman.  Gen.  Squier  submitted  a  deficiency  estimate  of 
$2,000,000,  and  he  has  gotten  as  his  part  of  the  jackpot  which  went 
to  the  Sifimal  Corps,  before  the  division  came,  about  $1,188,678.98,  so 
that  they  will  have  prettv  nearly  $4,000,000 :  and  he  states  that  the 
purposeof  this  original  allotment  of  $1,188,000  was  for  14  division^ 
of  still  photographic  plants  and  motion-picture  equipment  and  labora- 
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tories  at  home  and  abroad.  Now,  you  are  quite  sure  that  all  of  that 
is  exclusive  of  what  you  are  estimating  for? 

Col.  Arnold.  Absolutely.  He  has  no  means  of  estimating  on  our 
needs.  Our  men  are  trained  entirely  different,  and  they  are  trained 
for  a  different  kind  "^of  work. 

The  Chairman.  Your  estimate  is  based  on  an  annual  cost  of 
$40,364:  per  section,  and  you  are  figuring  in  France  on  53  sections, 
a  reserve  for  France  of  36  sections,  33  field  sections  of  flying  schools 
in  the  United  States,  and  two  schools  of  photography  in  the  United 
States,  making  a  total  of  124  sections,  which,  multiplied  by  your 
cost  per  section,  gives  $5,005,136. 

Col.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  tell  us  first  just  what  constitutes  a 
section  and  what  relation  it  bears  to  your  organization. 

CoL  Arnouo.  The  personnel  of  a  photographic  section  consists  of 
1  first  lieutenant  and  30  enlisted  men.  They  are  attached  one  section 
to  a  group  of  squadrons.  A  group  may  be  four  squadrons,  six 
squadrons,  or  any  number,  depending  upon  the  local  conditions  on 
the  front.  Each  section  is  responsible  for  the  proper  installation  of 
the  cameras  in  the  aeroplanes  before  they  go  over  to  make  pictures 
of  the  trenches,  or  depots,  or  whatever  it  is ;  the  taking  of  the  films 
or  plates  from  the  cameras  upon  return  to  the  ground ;  the  develop- 
ment of  those  films  or  plates  and  the  printing  of  them,  and  the  turn- 
ing of  the  finished  product  over  to  the  General  Staff  oflScer,  or  to  the 
Aviation  officer  who  has  to  interpret  those  photographs. 

The  Chairman.  I  assu/ne  your  fighting  machines  do  not  carry 
photographic  apparatus? 

Col.  Arnold.  Our  two-seater  machines — the  kind  we  have  over- 
seas, the  De  H.  4 — are  all  equipped  so  that,  in  addition  to  the  guns 
which  are  always  on  all  ships,  we  can  put  on  wireless  or  a  photo- 
graphic outfit  and  swap  them  about. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  all  your  machines  may  carry  photographic 
equipment? 

Col.  Arnold.  All  the  two-seaters;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  equally  true  of  the  bombing  ma- 
chines? 

Col.  Arnold.  The  bombing  machines  have  photographic  equip- 
ment so  they  can  take  photographs  of  the  bombs  after  they  have  oeen 
dropped. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  practically  all  of  your  machines  are  capa- 
ble of  being  equipped  with  photographic  apparatus  ? 

Col.  Arnold.  Everything  except  our  single  seaters;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  arrive  at  the  cost  of  $40,364  for  the 
equipment  of  each  section  ? 

Col.  Arnold.  So  far  we  have  spent  in  the  11  months  for  photo- 
graphic equipment  $2,292,598.36.  We  figure  the  cost  for  the  whole 
year  as  being  $2,610,108.  This  has  been  used  as  the  basis  for  the 
equipment  and  supplies  for  97  sections,  which  would  make  a  cost  per 
SKtion  of  $26,909 ;  but  you  have  to  figure  on  a  50  per  cent  surplus 
before  you  are  allowed  to  put  any  sections  on  the  line,  which  will 
nwke  the  cost  of  your  original  equipment  $40,364. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  figuring  on  124  sections  and  you  have 
already  equipped  97? 
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Col.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir.  , 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  expect  to  maintain  221  sections? 

Col.  Arnold.  No,  sir ;  we  expect  to  maintain  the  124. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why  do  you  add  the  initial  cost  of  124  sec- 
tions when  you  have  97? 

Col.  Arnold.  The  $2,392,000  only  covers  it  up  to  July  1,  1917. 
Those  sections  at  that  time  had  utilized  most  of  that  equipment. 

The  Chairman.  But  some  of  that  equipment  is  not  simply  main- 
tenance equipment,  but  original  equipment? 

Col.  Arnold.  This  does  not  cover  any  of  the  nonexpendable  sup- 
plies. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  of  the  things  I  am  trying  to  get  at. 
In  making  up  this  estimate  you  had  in  mind,  of  course,  the  number 
of  sections  that  you  were  going  to  need  according  to  the  enlarged 
Army  program? 

Col.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  subtract  from  that  number  what  you  had  \ 

Col.  Castle.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Col.  Arnold.  Because  these  sections  have  already  been  organized 
and  they  have  been  utilizing  that  equipment  for  a  whole  year  and  it 
can  not  last  indefinitely. 

The  Chairman.  But  some  of  it  lasts.  Have  you  any  estimate  as 
to  its  value? 

Col.  Arnold.  We  figure  on  replacing  all  of  our  equipment  in  two 
months,  airplanes,  and  everything  else.  Two  months  is  all  you  can 
consider  the  life  of  anvthing  on  the  front. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  be  true,  how  is  it  that  you  only  figure  ot) 
per  cent  as  your  reserve  ? 

Col.  Arnold.  When  I  said  two  months  I  was  speaking,  of  course, 
in  general  terms.  In  our  estimate  for  airplanes  we  figure  on  a  re- 
placement of  50  per  cent  a  month  for  the  airplanes. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  leave. the  airplanes  out  of  it  for  the  mo- 
ment, because  the  photographic  suoplies  are  not  destroyed  at  the 
rate  that  airplanes  are  destroyed.  Of  course,  the  machines  that  are 
in  them  might  be. 

Col.  Casile.  Mav  I  sav  a  ^^ord  about  that?  You  renieniber  I  told 
you  yesterday,  Mr.  Sherley,  that  we  started  out  as  though  we  did 
not  have  a  cent  July  1,  and  we  arrived  at  the  cost  of  a  section,  and 
we  knew  the  number  of  sections  which  we  were  going  to  have  this 
year  and  we  multiplied  that.  Now,  as  to  your  point,  suppose  we  did 
subtract  the  amount  of  photographic  supplies  that  we  had  on  hand 
July  1  and  came  up  here  and  asked  you  for  exactly  the  amount  of 
money  to  carry  us  to  July  1,  1919.  Then  in  May  we  would  not 
have  any  money  for  1919,  don't  you  see?  We  could  not  possibly  do 
that.  We  can  not  place  any  orders  in  May  and  April,  1919,  for 
something  we  are  going  to  use  in  September,  1919,  unless  we  have 
got  the  money  for  it.  If  it  were  not  available  it  would  seem  to  nie 
that  it  would  be  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  do.  So  we  do  practically 
neglect  some  of  the  material  we  had  on  hand  July  1,  1918;  that  is 
true ;  but  we  will  have  a  factor  of  safety  which  is  very  small,  but  it 
will  carry  lis  through  the  year. 

Col.  Arnold.  The  amount  we  will  have  left'  over  out  of  that  will  be 
negligible. 
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The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  understand  that  where  a  thing  is 
completely  consumed  in  the  use  that  then  you  do  not  need  to  take 
stock  at  the  beginning  of  a  fiscal  year  in  estimating  for  that  fiscal 
jear,  because  you  assume  that  has  run  out,  and  if  there  is  any  left 
over  it  simply  gives  you  enough  leeway  at  the  beginning  of  subse- 
quent fiscal  years;  but  there  must  be  a  great  deal  that  is  not  so  con- 
sumed in  the  use,  and  there  are  a  lot  of  things  in  the  nature  of  per- 
manent equipment.  You  can  not  start  just  as  if  you  had  no  Army 
at  all  in  your  estimates  for  1919. 

Col.  Arnold.  Most  of  the  equipment  purchased  for  the  photo- 
graphic section  consists  of  articles  like  films  and  plates  and  paper 
and  things  of  that  sort  which  are  expensive.  The  other  part  of  the 
equipment  is  the  cheapest  part  of  it.  For  instance,  take  your  devel- 
oping tanks  and  articles  of  that  sort,  they  last  almost  indefinitely. 

The  Chairman.  This  seems  to  me  a  very  rough  way  of  ascertain- 
ing what  it  is  going  to  cost  you. 

Col.  Arnold.  I  think  it  is  the  most  accurate  way  it  could  possibly 
be  done.  We  know  what  it  cost  last  year,  and  so  we  figure  out  what 
it  is  going  to  cost  this  year. 

Col.  Castle.  We  have  tried  to  get  the  most  accurate  statistics  that 
were  available,  not  only  in  our  own  division  but  from  other  sources. 
I  sent  the  young  officers  all  over  this  town  in  an  endeavor  to  make 
this  accurate.  I  told  Col.  Arnold  the  other  day  that  we  were  not  . 
going  to  simplv  put  down  any  figures  that  we  could  get,  although 
sometimes  you  have  to  make  an  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  this,  touching  the  keeping  of  your 
accounts:  You  have  now  gotten  your  moneys  separated  from  the 
other  Branches  of  the  Signal  Corps  ? 

Col.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  your  accounts  show  the  balances  you  have  on 
hand  for  given  purposes,  or  do  they  simply  show  your  balances  for 
all  of  these. purposes? 

Col.  Arnold.  No,  sir ;  for  every  individual  item  there  is  an  allot- 
ment made,  so  much  money  for  buildings,  so  much  money  for  the 
maintenance  of  buildings,  so  much  money  for  photographs,  and 
so  on. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  money  have  you  now  on  hand  for 
photographic  supplies? 

Col.  Arnold.  I  can  get  that  for  you,  but  I  have  not  got  it  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  undertaken  to  allot  the  $124,000,000 
that  you  got  out  of  the  Army  bill  ? 

Col.  Arnold.  It  is  all  allotted  right  now. 

The  Chairman.  For  these  various  purposes? 

Col.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  moneys  outside  of  that  ? 

Col.  Arnold.  No,  sir ;  we  did  not  have  a  cent  when  we  started. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  sure  of  that? 

Col.  Arnqld.  AVhen  they  turned  over  that  $124,000,000  to  us,  we 
did  not  have  a  cent.  We  did  not  even  have  a  finance  section,  and  we 
were  not  expending  any  money.  There  is  another  element  that  en- 
ters into  that.  We  can  not  anticipate  at  all  just  what  the  overseas 
necessities  will  be.  Gen.  Pershing  wires  over  that  he  wants  $5,- 
000,000  with  which  to  purchase  supplies  for  school  maintenance. 
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but  you  do  not  find  an^hing  like  that  in  here.  We  can  not  tell 
what  Gen.  Pershing  is  going  to  ask  for,  but  we  must  be  ready  to  com- 
ply with  his  demands.  He  may  ask  that  $8,000,000  be  iumished 
to  Lieut.  Swain,  of  London,  and  we  can  not  say  we  have  not  got  the 
$8,000,000.  .  We  have  just  got  to  send  it.  That  is  why  some  of  our 
balances  would  not  be  up  to  date,  because  we  do  not  know  exactly 
what  they  have  done  on  the  other  side. 

The  Chaibman.  What  I  wais  trying  to  get  at,  and  which,  perhaps, 
is  the  material  thing,  is  whether  you  have  any  moneys  available 
other  than  the  $124,000,000. 

Col.  Abnold.  No,  sir;  we  have  not;  I  can  say  that  positivelv,  be- 
cause we  did  not  have  a  financial  section  organized  or  established, 
and  we  were  not  expending  any  money  at  all  until  we  got  this  $124,- 
000.000. 

The  Chairman.  The  Army  act  provided : 

Thut  the  President  may  hereafter  apportion  and  allot  the  moneys  herein  or 
heretofore  appropriated  for  aviation  purposes  in  «iuch  manner  as  he  may  deem 
most  advisable  for  the  accomplishment  of  said  purposes,  with  the  same  force 
and  effect  as  though  such  apportionment  had  been  made  l)y  this  act. 

Col.  Arnold.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  under  that  authority  that  you  got  your 
allotment  of  $124,000,000.  Have  you  the  President's  order  of  allot- 
ment ? 

Col.  Arnold.  The  President  did  not  make  the  allotment.  He  dele- 
gated the  authority  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  the  Secretary  of  War  delegated  it  to  the  Director  of  Military 
Aeronautics  and  the  Director  of  Aircraft  Production.  Thev  formed 
a  committee  and  that  committee  apportioned  the  fund — $124,000,000, 
in  round  numbers,  to  military  aeronautics  and  $760,000,000  to  air- 
craft production. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  date  was  that  allotment  made? 

Col.  ArnoixD.  That  was  approved  by  Gen.  Kenly  and  Mr.  Ryan  cm 
JuW  12,  1918. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  with  the  allotment  of  funds  presum- 
ably went  the  allotment  of  stock  on  hand,  so  to  speak  ? 

Col.  ARNOirO.  Yes ;  of  course,  we  took  over  what  stock  we  had. 

The  Chairman.  But  your  whole  estimate  is  predicated  upon  start- 
ing with  a  clean  sheet  the  1st  of  July,  and  having  $124,000^00  to 
run  it? 

Col.  Arnoi^d.  And  maintaining  the  equipment  that  we  had  at  the 
different  schools  and  different  sections. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Was  an  inventory  made  of  the  property  they  turned 
over  to  you  ? 

Col.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Training  planes,  and  so  on  ? 

Col.  Arnoij).  We  had  a  property  accountability;  we  were  respon- 
sible for  our  own  property  accountability  before  that,  and  everj 
June  80  there  is  a  property  settlement  made. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  you  know  what  that  inventory  isl 

Col.  Arnold.  We  had  that  in  our  own  office. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  that  as  a  necessary  part  of  your  operift- 
tions  prior  to  any  division  ? 

Col.  Arnou).  1  es,  sir;  we  had  that  anyhow. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  I  presume  the  statement  you  have  on  hand  is  accu- 
rate so  far  as  cash  is  concerned,  but  so  far  as  actual  propeity  is 
concerned  it  is  not  accurate. 

CoL-Aknold.  Not  absolutely  accurate;  no. 

Mr.  S18SON.  You  had  some  property ^on  hand? 

Col.  Arnold.  We  had  all  kinds  of  property  on  hand.  We  had  the 
schools  and  the  equipment  fqr  the  schools. 

The  Chairman.  In  making  this  estimate,  which  is  largely  a 
maintenance  estimate,  was  anj  consideration  given  to  the  fact  that 
you  would  not  have  all  of  this  force  overseas  during'a  year? 

CoL  Arnold.  This  estimate  was  made  on  the  theory  that  we  would 
supply  Gen.  Pershing  everything  that  he  asked  for. 

The  Chairman.  But,  for  instance,  you  figure  the  cost  of  a  section 
for  one  year,  and  you  figure  that  53  of  those  sections  are  going  to  Ibe 
overseas,  36  as  a  reserve  in  the  United  States,  and  33  in  your  flying 
schools.  Now,  have  you  any  idea  that  for  a  year  you  will  have  53 
overseas? 

Col.  Arnold.  We  are  sending  them  overseas  all  the  time,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  only  reason  why  we  have  not  more  overseas  is 
because  of  the  shortage  in  enlisted  men.  Gren.  Pershing  asked  for 
something  like  15  photographic  sections  last  August,  and  instead  of 

sending  him  15  we  have  right  now in  the  United  States  and 

overseas,  but  these ,  or  most  of  them,  are  at  the  schools  acting  as 

instructors ;  so,  instead  of  being  able  to  send  Gen.  Pershing  the  num 
ber  he  a^ed  for  this  last  month,  we  could  not  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  only overseas  now  ? 

CoL  Arnold.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  nearly  three  months  of  the  year  have  gone. 

CoL  Arnold.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Yet  you  have  figured  on  a  12  months'  maintenanc<: 
cost  for  53  overseas. 

CoL  Arnold.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Evidently  your  figures  are  very  much  in  excess 
of  what  the  facts  will  be. 

Col.  Castle.  No,  sir;  we  can  not  say  that.  We  can  not  say  you 
are  wrong  and  you  can  not  say  we  are  wrong.  You  would  not 
want  us,  and  no  one  in  the  United  States  would  want  us,  to  figure  in 
any  other  way  than  that,  because  we  must  not  be  short  when  the 
need  is  felt,  sir.  We  have  got  to  figure  on  the  124-sectiOn  basis, 
because  before  the  end  of  the  year  Gen.  Pershing  may  jump  that  up 
to  140  sections. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  we  can  accept  that  reasoning.  If 
we  accept  that  reasoning  it  means  that  we  must  take  the  maximum 
that  was  estimated  at  a  time  in  the  past,  although  as  events  go  for- 
ward the  maximum  is  not  justified,  on  the  theory  that  time  yet  to 
come  may  show  the  original  maximum  so  small  that  your  leeway  will 
be  eaten  up. 

Col.  Arnold.  May  I  ask  you  a!  question?  How  would  you  figure 
it,  then? 

The  Chairman;  I  would  have  figured  it  as  an  estimate,  as  you  gen- 
tlemen did,  but  in  asking  for  moneys  now,  after  a  period  of  time, 
I  would  ask  for  that  which  the  present  light  shows  will  be  needed 
for  this  year,  because  Congre&s  will  be  in  session  in  December — it  is 
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not  going  out  of  business — and  it  is  highly  desirable  that  moneys 
shall  not  be  appropriated  except  as  needed. 

Col.  Arkold.  You  would  have  taken  12  as  our  maximum  overseas 
and  subtracted  the  number  of  months  from  this  number  we  havi 
here  ? 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  if  it  were  practicable  to  figure  thai 
it  cost  so  much  per  month  for  the  maintenance  of  one  of  these  sec 
tions,  instead  of  having  53  for  12  months  I  would  have  had  12  foi 
3  months;  I  would  then  figure  what  they  had  cost,  how  fast  I  wat 
going  to  reach  my  53,  and  niade  my  calculation  on  that  basis.  That 
is  what  we  do  in  regard  to  pay.  We  are  going  to  have  somewhere 
around  5,000,000  men  in  the  Army  by  July  of  next  year,  but  we  are 
not  going  to  have  them  all  in  the  Army  during  the  whole  of  the 
fiscal  year.  If  we  appropriated  pay  for  the  5,000,000  men  for  tht^ 
entire  year  without  making  an  approxin^tion  as  to  the  average  for 
12  months,  we  would  very  greatly  overappropriate  for  pay.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  proper  estimate  here  would  be  the  average  that 
you  are  going  to  have  of  these  sections  during  the  year,  and  then 
the  cost  of  a  section  multiplied  by  that  average,  which  would  give 
you  the  amount  of  money  you  needed  for  the  fiscal  year.  Does  not 
that  seem  reasonable  to  you  ? 

Col.  Arnold.  That  would  be  the  reasonable  way  to  work  it  out. 
all  right,  but  the  trouble  is  that  the  program  changes  so  quickly, 
and  I  do  not  know  whether  I  could  do  it  or  not.    For  instance^  the 

present  report  shows photographic  sections  organized, of 

which  are  in  the  United  States  and are  overseas;  the  day  after 

to-morrow  it  will  probably  change  and  be overseas  and in 

the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  perfectly  manifest  that  you  are  not 
going,  by  any  possibility,  to  have  124  organized  for  12  months. 

Col.  Arnold.  That  is  absolutely  true. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  asking  that  you  should  tie  yourselves  to 
the  minimum,  but  I  am  asking  you  to  average  it. 

Col.  Arnold.  I  see  what  you  mean. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  if  this  estimate  were  cut  25  per 
cent 

Col.  Arnold  (interposing).  It  would  be  approximately  correct. 

The  Chairman.  It  certainly  would  not  hurt  you  at  all. 

Col.  Arnold.  No;  it  would  be  approximately  correct.  You  are 
right. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  does  it  take  you  to  procure,  on  an 
average,  the  materials  used  in  supplying  these  sections? 

Col.  Arnold.  A  photographic  section  ? 

Photographic  supplies  are  generally  purchased  in  a  manner  V"^ 
provide  complete' equipment  and  supplies  for  a  number  of  section>. 
This  equipment  and  supplies  are  ordered  to  a  general  sujiply  dep<«t| 
in  New  York,  which  is  used  as  a  distributing  point.  A  shipment  oi 
such  complete  equioment  requires  an  average  of  three  months'  tini»i 
from  date  of  originating  purchase  request  here  in  Washinirton  unt':l 
supplies  and  equipment  arrive  in  New  York.  The  length  of  tv^*\ 
required  for  distribution  to  units  from  that  point  varies  with  ihi 
distance  to  be  covered  and  the  traffic  facilities. 

Shipments  of  parts  of  equipment  or  portions  of  supplies  require 
usually  less  time  than  the  complete  equipment. 
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The  Chairman.  Yes. 

CoL  Arnold.  A  photographic  section  would  not  take  as  long,  for 
instance,  as  the  equipment  for  an  aero  squadron,  exclusive  of  the 
aeroplanes,  but  the  latest  information  which  we  have  on  the  .sub- 
ject is  that  we  purchased  equipment,  that  is,  the  orders  were  given 
ifor  equipment  in  June  and  the  equipment  was  received  in  bulk  in 
New  York  in  the  following  August,  about  two  months. 

The  Chairman.  What  constitute  the  major  items  that  go  into  the 
equipment  of  one  of  these  sections?  I  suppose  it  is  the  actual  photo- 
graphic outfit. 

Col.  Arnold.  The  actual  photographic  outfit,  including  such  items 
as  chemicals,  plates,  films,  a  certain  amount  of  lenses,  and  tlie  neces- 
sary equipment  for  developing. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  Ixad  any  difficulty  in  getting  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  any  of  these  3upplies?    * 

Col.  Arnold.  We  have  had  some  trouble  in  getting  certain  of  these 
>upplies.  For  instance,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  get  lenses. 
We  buy^  the  different  lenses  whenever  we  can  find  thean,  regardless 
of  whether  we  need  them  at  that  particular  time,  because  we  know 
the  time  is  coming  when  we  will  need  all  we  can  get  and  more.  • 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  that  for  aerial  photography  you  nmst 
have  a  special  character  of  lens. 

(^ol.  Arnold.  Yes.  The  focal  length  of  an  aerial  camera  varies 
from  30  inches  to  over  40  inches,  while  in  the  ordinary  hand  camera 
it  varies  from  about  4  inches  to  7  inches. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  commercial  use  of  the  lenses  you 
need  in  your  aerial  work? 

Col.  Arnou).  We  occasionally  find  stray  lenses.  Ordinarily  they 
have  to  make  special  lenses.  We  send  the  equipment  overseas  with- 
out the  lenses,  the  lenses  being  put  in  on  the  other  side. 

The  Chairman.  What  competition  do  you  get  in  photographic 
supplies? 

Col.  Arnold.  That  is  another  cause  for  scandal.  When  the  photo- 
graphic section  first  started  in  operation  there  was  competition  be- 
tween three  different  firms,  but  for  some  reason  oi^  other  there  was 
^nje  breath  of  scandal  and  that  caused  great  delay  in  receiving 
equipment  for  several  months.  The  Motlau  Camera  Co.,  the  East- 
man Co.,  and  there  was  a  third  camera  company,  the  name  of  whicli 
I  have  forgotten,  bid  on  the  cameras.  It  appears  now  that  the 
camera  which  was  accepted  was  not  the  most  suitable  for  aerial 
photography.  However,  a  certain  number  of  them  were  purchased 
ami  they  are  being  ased,  but  they  are  probably  not  as  good  as  some 
other  camera  which  might  have  been  obtained  at  that  time. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  would  not  necessarily  follow  that  there  was  any 
scandal  because  it  was  not  fitted  for  your  use.  Did  they  put  bad 
material  in  it  or  bad  lenses  in  it? 

Col.  Arnold.  The  scandal  part  that  came  about  was  that  a  man 
in  the  aviation  section  was  connected  with  the  firm  that  was  making 
the  cameras. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  camera  did  you  buy? 

Col.  Arnold.  It  was  the  Motlan  camera  that  was  purchased. 

Mr.  Slsson.  What  camera  was  it  det  rmined  you  should  have 
bought  ? 

83852—18 ir. 
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Col.  Abnou).  At  the  present  time  we  are  buying  a  foreign-made 
camera  and  rebuilding  it  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  From  what  source  ? 

Col.  Arnold.  I  do  not  know  what  firm,  but  it  is  probably  the 
Eastman  Co.  that  is  rebuilding  them. 

The  Chairman.  Was  this  matter  investigated  ? 

Col.  Arnold.  It  was  investigated  and  cleared  up. 

The  Chairman.  How  was  it  cleared  up  ? 

Col.  Arnold.  No  more  Motlan  cameras  were  purchased. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  became  of  the  man  who  was  emploved  bv  you 
and  who  was  interested  in  the  firm  ?  '         ' 

Col.  Arnold.  They  could  not  absolutely  prove  a  direct  connection, 
but  every  one  believed  that  he  was  interested  in  the  camera  company. 
There  was  a  connection,  but  how  direct  it  was  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  done  in  regard  to  it? 

Col.  Arnold.  I  believe  the  man  was  relieved  from  duty  in  th? 
Aviation  Service. 

The  Chairman.  Was  any  prosecution  instituted? 

Col.  Arnold.  I  do  not  believe  that  anything  was  proved  which 
would  make  that  possible,  because  the  cameras  were  delivered  and 
the  cameras  were  usable.  It  was  merely  a  question  of  opinion ;  some 
people  said  they  were  the  best  cameras  on  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  purchase  this  material? 

Col.  Arnold.  We  do  not  purchase  cameras  ourselves.  The  camera 
is  purchased  by  the  Bureau  of  Aircraft  Production,  and  as  I  under- 
stand it  they  purchased  in  the  open  market  from  the  lowest  bidder. 

The  Chairman.  This  estimate  contemplates  the  purchase  of 
cameras,  does  it  not? 

Col.  Arnold.  No,  sir ;  this  is  merely  for  maintenance. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  maintenance? 

Col.  Arnold.  Films,  chemicals,  and  things  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  m  an  maintenance  in  the  sense  of  ad- 
ditional cameras  to  make  frood  losses? 

Col.  Arnold.  All  of  our  cameras  are  purchased  through  the 
Bureau  of  Aircraft  Production. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  these  funds  or  out  of  their  funds? 

Col.  Arnold.  Out  of  their  funds.  The  cost  of  the  cameras  is  not 
included  in  here  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  This  goes  to  photographic  supplies  for  the 
cameras? 

Col.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  What  else  is  carried  into  it? 

Col.  Arnold.  The  transportation  for  the  section  and  the  necessary 
tools  and  appliances  used  in  the  photographic  lens. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  transportation  divided  into  all  of  these 
various  items,  or  do  you  carry  it  as  a  total  in  your  whole  estimate  9 

Col.  Arnold.  It  is  divided  into  each  one  of  these  sections,  and  the 
cost  of  transportation  is  included. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  arrive  at  the  transportation  that  will 
be  necessary  in  connection  with  a  photographic  section? 

Col.  Arnold.  There  is  a  regular  table  of  organization  for  a  photo- 
graphic section,  which  states  the  number  of  automobile  vans,  motor 
cycles,  side  cars,  and  passenger  vehicles  which  are  assigned  to  each 
section. 
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Motor  equipment  for  pTiotopraphic  section. 

Consists  of : 

1  photographic  truck $2,100 

1  photographic  dark  room,  trailer 2,400 

3  motor  cycles 1,800 

Total 6,300 

The  above  was  determined  from  reports  of  the  photographic  section  relative 
to  the  equipment  furnished  and  the  cost  of  such  equipment. 

The  Chairman.  In  point  of  fact,  this  estimate  was  not  built  upon 
any  consideration  of  those  separate  items,  but  was  built  simply  by 
finding  out  what  you  spent? 

Col.  Arnold.  To  equip  a  certain  number  of  sections,  yes,  sir;  but 
in  equipping  those  sections  each  section  has  a  motor  transport  and  the 
various  photographic  equipment  going  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  have  not  made  a  scientific  division, 
though  it  may  be,  and  doubtless  is,  a  practical  division,  between 
yourselves  and  the  airplane  production  side,  because  you  speak  of 
equipment;  and  when  it  applies  to  photographic  apparatus  you  do 
not  charge  it  to  yourselves  at  all,  but  when  it  applies  to  vehicles  for 
transporting  it  you  do  charge  it  to  yourselves,  though  one  is  no  more 
equipment  than  the  other. 

Col.  Arnoxd.  The  motor  transport  is  handled  differently.  We  do 
not  ^t  the  motor  transport  through  the  Bureau  of  Aircraft  Pro- 
duction; we  get  that  from  another  department  by  furnishing  them 
with  the  necessary  funds.  We  do  not  reimburse  the  Bureau  of 
Aircraft  Production  for  anything  we  get  from  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand;  but  your  division  is  purely  an 
arbitrary  one;  at  least,  it  seems  so. 

Col.  Arnold.  It  was  based  on  the  President's  proclamation,  in 
which  he  specifically  states  that  the  Bureau  of  Aircraft  Production 
shall  be  responsible  for  everything  in  connection  with  the  production 
of  airplanes  and  that  the  Department  of  Military  Aeronautics  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  airplanes. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand;  but  operation  does  not  apply  to 
trucks  any  more  than  it  applies  to  machines,  and  if  they  were  going 
to  furnish  the  machines  it  seems  that  they  should  furnish  every- 
thing that  went  with  the  machines,  and  then  your  problem  would  be 
purely  a  problem  of  operation. 

CoL  Arnold.  But  they  do  not  produce  the  trucks. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  do  not  produce  photographic  instru- 
ments. 

Col.  Arnold.  They  produce  cameras. 

The  Chairman.  The  problem  in  regard  to  the  purchase  of  cameras 
being  altogether  with  the  aircraft  production  side  of  the  service  now,* 
I  assume  that  that  is  out  of  your  jurisdiction,  except  that  you  knew 
of  it  in  connection  with  your  former  association  with  it. 

Col.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  matter  that  is,  presumably,  being  investi- 
gated in  connection  with  the  whole  investigation  of  the  expenditures 
on  the  aircraft  production  side  of  the  service? 

Col.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir.  At  that  time  all  photographic  equipment 
was  purchased  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  officer  in  charge  of 
the  photographic  section.  Since  that  time  we  have  all  photographic 
equipment  developed  by  the  science  and  research  division,  and,  based 
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upon  their  recommendations  and  the  actual  tests  in  tlie  field  of  photo- 
graphic equipment  by  the  photographic  section,  these  purchases  are 
made. 

The  Chaikman.  Do  you,  in  point  of  fact^  know  whether  or  not  the 
Department  of  Justice,  in  conection  with  its  investigation,  is  going 
into  tliis  matter? 

Col.  Arkold.  When  I  was  before  Mr.  Hughes,  he  asked  me  about 
various  types  of  equipment  of  airplanes,  and  he  included  questions 
concerning  photography,  which  made  me  believe  that  he  did  know 
about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  bring  to  his  attention  this  investigation? 

Col.  Arnold.  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  inquire  about  it? 

Col.  Arnold.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  not  bring  it  to  his  attention  ? 

Col.  Arnold,  He  did  not  ask  me  about  that  particular  part  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  personally  know,  then,  whether  or  not 
there  has  been  any-inquiry  made  about  it? 

Col.  Arnold.  No,  sir.  My  knowledge  was  wholly  acquired  from 
otliers,  except  to  this  extent,  that  when  the  Motlaw  camera  was  pur- 
chased we  had  a  man  in  the  Signal  Corps  who  was  interested  m  a 
camera  company,  and  the  whole  question  was  investigated  by  the 
military  intelligence.    I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  details. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  there  was  a  man  in  the  Si^al  Corps 
interested?     Do  you  mean  by  that  that  he  was  financially  interested? 

Col.  Arnold.  I  believe  he  was  financially  interested. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  matter  was  investigated  by  the  Military 
Intelligence? 

Col.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  that  investigation? 

Col.  Arnold.  T  did  not;  no,  sir.  All  the  information  I  had  was  just 
hearsay. 

The  Chairman.  That  man  was  subsequently  separated  from  the 
service? 

Col.  Arnold.  I  believe  that  he  was  subsequently  separated  from  the 
service.  There  have  been  so  many  shake-ups  in  the  photographic  sec- 
tion from  the  time  it  was  started  that,  as  I  was  not  directly  in  contact 
with  them,  I  can  not  remember  all  the  different  jars  nor  the  connection 
of  different  people  with  them,  but  I  do  know  that  there  was  one  roan 
who  was  at  that  time  in  the  air  service  at  large  who  was  directly  asso- 
ciated with  a  camera  company,  and  there  were  various  other  people  in 
the  photographic  section  who  were  supposed  to  be  connected  with 
other  interests,  but  I  have  none  of  the  details. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  the  funds  that  havo 
been  estimated  under  this  head  would  need  to  be  expended  during  this 
fiscal  year?  You  say  there  ought  to  be  a  few  months  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  supplies. 

Col.  Arnold.  I  should  say  offhand  that  the  equipment  for  in«^s. 
sections — I  do  not  know  whether  for  all  of  thein  or  not — ^has  been  pur 
chased.  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  much,  but  if  you  want  the  detail> 
I  can  get  them  for  you. 

The  Chairman."  The  purpose  of  my  inquiry  is  this:  Money  that  will 
not  he  expended  this  year  ought  not  to  he  appropriated  as  cash.  and. 
while  this  is  a  little  item,  I  hope  to  get  from  you.  touching  your  whole 
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estimate,  an  idea  of  what  proportion  of  it  you  expect  to  expend  during 
the  present  fiscal  year,  not  only  as  to  this  $5,000,000,  but  as  to  the 
f72,000,000. 

Col.  Arnold.  The  best  I  can  do  is  to  give  you  an  estimate  of  what  I 
believe,  but  I  should  say,  offhand,  that  three^fourths  of  this  money 
would  be  expended  now. 

The  Chairman.  So  that,  if  we  cut  it  25  per  cent  and  then  gave  you 
three-fourths  of  that,  or  75  per  cent  of  it  m  cash  and  the  balance  in 
authorizations,  that  would  meet  the  situation? 

Col.  Arnold.  In  other  words,  if  you  gave  us  three-fourths  of  it — I 
i)i»lieve  we  would  need  all  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  taking  off  25  per  cent  of  it  for  good. 

Col.  Arnold.  Then  you  would  only  ^ve  us  50  per  cent  of  it  in  cash. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  original  estimate  you  had  an  item  for  gaso- 
line and  oil. 

Col.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  eliminated  here  because  the  Quarter- 
master is  going  to  furnish  it. 

CoL  Arnold.  We  are  going  to  get  that  from  the  Quartermaster's 
Department 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  prepared  to  tell  us  about  it? 

Col.  Arnold.  He  has  not  asked  us  for  an  estimate  of  how  much  we. 
want. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  know  that  you  will  get  it  from  him? 

CvL  Arnold.  He  must  furnish  it,  because  we  can  not  buy  it  our 
selves. 

Mr.  SisflON.  They  have  concentrated  the  purchase  of  gasoline  and 
oil  for  both  the  Army  and  Navy. 

CoL  Arnold*  Yes,  sir. 

Col.  Castle.  When  this  estimate  was  prepared  we  tried  to  segre- 
"rate  for  the  information  of  the  Quartermaster  General  things  that 
we  thought  he  ought  to  supply,  but  at  that  time  we  overlooked  the 
i:  rt  th;u  gasoline  had  to  be  purchased  hy  the  Quartermaster. 

The  Chairman.  Has  he  been  notified  of  it  since? 

Col.  Castle.  No,  sir;  gasoline  wus  cut  out  two  davs  ago. 

1  he  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  you  had  better  notify  him.  The  data 
tliat  you  have  here  in  this  memorandum  touching  quantities  and 
;*rices  are,  presumably .,  based  on  what  you  get  from  them? 

Col.  Castle.  Yes,  sir.  . 

The  CHAiRafAN.  If  they  know  the  quantities  required,  they  will 
th«m  be  in  a  position  to  teU  the  cost? 

(  ol.  Castle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  figure  the  quantities?  Are  you  figur- 
nz  only  from  past  experience  ? 

CoL  Castle.  We  are  figuring  from  the  past  experience  of  squad- 
rons actually  in  operation. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  this  estimate  is  predicated,  I  suppose, 
pi  n  a  prosram  that  was  the  ideal,  but  not  the  program  that  has 
>*en  reached? 

CoL  Arnold.  The  program  figured  on  is  the  program  that  we  have 
reached. 

The  Chairman.  I  find  by  reference  to  the  memorandum  that  has 
famished  by  the  Quartermaster  that  there  has  been  allotted  for 
oil,  and  lubricants  for  airplanes  $70,785,000,  and  the  revised  esti- 
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mates  that  they  have  is  about  $20,500,000,  so  that  there  se^ms  to  be 
an  overallotment  of  $50,000,000. 

Col.  Castle.  That  is  not  the  original  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  actually  appropriated  in  the  Army  act 
of  July  9  sums  from  which  an  allotment  of  $70,785,000  was  made 
for  gas,  oil,  and  lubricants  for  airplanes.  Now,  they  estimate  here 
that  all  they  need  for  that  purpose  is  a  little  over  $20^500,000. 

Col.  Arnold.  If  you  will  look  at  page  6a  of  the  memorandum  you 
will  see  the  number  of  squadrons  that  we  expect  to  have  at  the  front 
and  the  number  of  planes.  That  ^ves  the  number  of  active  planes 
for  which  gas  and  oil  will  be  required.  That  calls  for  sqfuadrons 
at  the  front  in  September,  but  we  will  actually  have  more  than 
squadrons  on  the  front  in  September.  The  latest  reports  from  over- 
seas indicate  about  squadrons  at  the  front  the  latter  part  of  this 
month. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  might  be  desirable  for  you  ^ntlemen  to 
get  in  touch  with  the  Quarterme^r  so  as  to  clarify  this  situation. 

Col.  Arnold.  We  will  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  will  take  it  up  when  the  Quartetmaster 
comes  along.  This  memorandum  shows  that  information  as  to  the 
quantity  needed  was  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Militaiy  Aero- 
nautics on  their  estimated  requirements,  and  that  the  price  was 
taken  from  the  prevailing  market  as  of  August  1. 

Col.  Arnold.  We  will  have  to  look  into  tnat  and  get  it  straightened 
out. 

CONSTKUCTION   OF   NEW   AVIATION    FIELD. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  estimate  for  construction'  of  new 
aviation  fields  of  $9,000,000.  One  of  the  items  that  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee  cut  out  of  your  estimate  was  $7,085,11)1  for  the 
purchase  of  land. 

Col.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  reappearing  in  this  estimate? 

Col.  Arnold.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  None  of  this  is  for  the  purchase  of  land  t 

Col.  Arnold.  The  estimate  of  $9^000,000  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  our  present  schools  are  not  sufficiently  large  to  house  the  num- 
ber of  enlisted  men  required  for  training  purposes.  The  housing 
capacity  at  the  present  schools  is  for  750  men,  but  we  have  found 
out,  after  one  year's  experience,  that  750  men  can  not  take  care  of  the 
machines  at  the  fields,  and  we  will  have  to  increase  the  facilities  to 
provide  for  1,200  men. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  the  purpose  of  this,  it  is  to  in- 
crease your  training  camp  facilities  from  750  to  1,200  men? 

Col.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  camps  have  you  now  for  training 
flyers  ? 

Col.  Arnold.  26,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  they? 

Col.  Arnold.  I  will  place  the  list  in  the  record. 

Refer  to  page  545. 

The  Chairman.  And  please  place  with  that  statement  the  present 
capacity  of  each  camp? 
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CoL  JkmniGUD.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  item  indicates  that  you  propose  spending 
$334,500  at  each  field? 

CoL  Abkold.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  single-unit  fields  and  double- 
unit  fields.  The  single-unit  fields  are  made  to  accommodate  750  men 
and  the  double-unit  fields  will  accommodate  1,500  men.  However, 
we  have  only  at  the  present  time  three  double-unit  fields. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  propose  to  enlarge  them? 

Coi.  Abxold.  Yes,  sir;  to  increase  them. 

The  Chaibman.  To  what? 

Col.  Abnold.  To  2,400  men. 

The  Chaibman.  You  have  an  item  detailed  here  of  $334,500.  of 
four  barracks  of  $28,000  each.  Those  barracks  will  accommodate 
how  many  people? 

CoL  Abnou).  Seventy-five  men. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  that  cost  predicated  on  what  it  cost  you  to 
build  or  what  the  construction  department  says  it  will  cost  now — 
are  these  figures  from  Gen.  Marshall's  office  ? 

Col.  Aanold.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  He  is  goin^  to  do  the  building? 

CoL  Abnold.  He  does  all  of  our  building;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Four  mess  halls  at  $12,000  each,  $48,000;  one  non- 
commissioned officers'  quarters  at  $24,000;  one  officer's  quarters, 
$28,000. 

Col.  Abnold.  That  is  for  28  officers. 

The  Chaibman.  Addition  to  officers'  mess,  $8,000;  addition  to 
hospital  group,  $37,600;  additions  to  sewers  and  sewage  disposal, 
$6,000;  additions  to  water  system  and  fire  line,  $15,000;  additions 
to  electric  wiring,  $4,000;  additional  gasoline  piping,  $2,000;  addi- 
tiofis  to  roads,  walks,  etc.,  $20,000;  and  then  extra  contingencies, 
$30,000;  making  the  total  named.  What  is  the  character  of  this 
building?    Is  it  the  same  as  in  the  usual  cantonment? 

CoL  Abnold.  The  same  as  in  our  present  aviation  fields. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  they  diner,  if  at  all,  from  the  regular 
cantonments? 

CoL  Abnold.  They  differ  to  this  extent,  our  northern  cantonments 
are  more  solidly  built,  because  our  men  have  to  stay  in  them  all  the 
year  around.  Our  enlisted  men  do  not  move  out  at  the  end  of  a 
training  period  and  go  overseas.  They  stay  there  permanently.  In 
the  cantonments  they  move  out.  During  the  winter  months  the 
cant<mineiits  are  not  inhabited. 

The  Chaibman.  Thjey  are  now  inhabited  the  year  around. 

CoL  Abnold.  Camp  Devens  was  not  last  winter.  They  only  stay 
there  six  months  during  the  training.    Our  men  stay  permanently. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  more  elaborate? 

CoL  Arnold.  Not  more  elaborate,  but  more  comfortable,  and  inside 
there  is  a  sheathing  of  plaster  board.    That  is  the  only  difference. 

The  Chaibman.  How  about  the  officers'  quarters? 

CoL  Abnold.  They  are  just  the  same  frame  type  of  constructior 
as  the  enlisted  men's.    There  is  no  difference  at  all. 

The  Chaibman.  How  many  men  will  you  have  now  provision  for 
if  this  program  is  carried  out? 

CoL  Arnold.  Fortv  thousand  seven  hundred  men. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  you  expect  to  train  that  many  men?  Did 
you  not  give  me  a  smaller  number  than  that? 

Col.  Ar:xold.  I  do  not  think  you  quite  understand  the  way  our 
schools  are  used.  Each  single-unit  school  has  a  certain  number  of 
enlisted  men  to  take  care  of  the  machines,  see  that  they  are  in  proper 
order,  and  to  make  the  necessary  repairs.  They  are  the  1,200  enlisted 
men.  In  addition  to  them  we  have  at  each  school  from  150  to  450 
or  600  cadets  who  are  learning  to  fly.  They  are  the  cadets  which  we 
are  training  as  pilots  to  go  overseas.  . 

The  Chairman.  This  enlargement  is  for  both  purposes? 

Col.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir.  We  do  not  increase  the  capacity  for 
cadets,  we  do  increase  the  capacity  for  the  officers  who  are  there 
after  they  receive  their  flying  instruction  or  as  instructors  in  charge 
of  the  cadets. 

The  Chairman.  The  estimate  as  to  the  cost  has  been  made  by 
Gen.  Marshall  after  a  statement  of  your  needs? 

Col.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  these  camps  total  ? 

Col.  Arnold.  The  total  price  of  our  camps  is  about  $68,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  they  have  averaged? 

Col.  Arnold.  They  have  varied.  The  cheapest  one,  as  I  remember 
now,  is  $850,000. 

The  Chairman.  Please  put  in  the  record  a  statement  as  to  the  cost 
of  each  camp. 

EMmated  cost  of  construction  projects  per  records  of  Finance  Branch,  Supply 

Section,  Division  of  Military  Aeronautics. 
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Col.  Abnold.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  built  these  camps! 

Col.  Arnou).  All  except  the  last  two  or  three. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  begin  having  the  Quartermaster 
Department  do  the  construction? 

Col,  Arnold,  Some  time  last  May  or  June. 

The  Chairman.  The  funds  for  these  camps  were  obtained  originally 
from  the  aviation  appropriation ! 

Col.  Arnold.  We  had  the  funds  transferred. 

The  Chairman.  I  know ;  but  in  the  past  the  funds  came  out  of  tho 
$640,000,000 1 

Col.  Ajinold.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairbi an.  In  preparing  the  statement  of  costs,  please  put  the 
land  separate  from  construction. 

Col,  Arnold.  We  have  not  purchased  any  land,  sir;  it  is  merely 
the  rental  price ;  but  that  is  not  included  in  the  cost  o£  construction. 

The  Chaikman.  Your  figures  show  $8,697,000  and  your  estimate 
is  $9,000,000? 

Col.  Ajinold,  We  have  found  out  from  experience  that  every  time 
*e  get  an  estimate  from  the  Construction  Department,  after  they  are 
about  half  through,  they  ask  us  for  about  one-third  more  money,  and 
so  WB  have  increased  our  estimates  here,  trying  to  account  for  some 
of  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  Col.  Marshall's  division  always 
Wants  a  third  more  than  they  estimate! 

Col.  Arnold.  Approximately.  In  the  case  of  the  construction  at 
Lee  Hall,  Va.,  they  asked  us  for  so  much  more  money  than  they 
originally  estimated  that  we  had  to  quit  using  civilian  labor  and  are 
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now  using  troop  labor  to  build  the  camp,  because  it  cost  so  much  more 
than  the  original  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  Cost  more  than  you  build  them  for? 

Col.  Arnold.  A  great  deal  more  than  he  estimated  and  more  than 
we  estimated. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  of  what  this  will  cost? 

Col.  Arnold.  I  have  not  gone  into  that  at  all.  I  imagine  that  by 
adding  this  additional  amount  it  will  come  pretty  near  what  he  esti* 
mates.  I  have  no  actual  figures.  In  any  case  he  has  never  yet  been 
able  to  come  within  his  figures  on  building  for  us. 

REPAIB    STATIONS. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  of  repair  stations  to  cost  $500,000 
apiece? 

Col.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  those  to  be? 

Col.  Arnold.  At  the  present  time  we  have  repair  depots — one  at 
Indianapolis,  one  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  one  at  Dallaa,  Tex. 
Each  one  of  those  repair  stations  takes  care  of  a  section  of  the  coun- 
try for  the  repair  oi  airplanes.  There  are  two  sections  which  have 
not  as  yet  any  repair  depot.  One  is  the  south  Texas  group  and  the 
other  is  the  California  group,  and  so  we  have  figured  on  putting  one 
repair  depot  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  and  one  repair  depot  at  Los 
Angeles,  CJal. 

The  Chairman.  Where  will  you  put  the  other  ? 

Col.  Arnold.  Recently  we  have  been  instructed  to  locate  some 
coast-defense  stations  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  starting  at  Portland, 
Me.,  and  ending  up  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  The  other  station  is  to  be 
located  where,  it  can  handle  all  the  repair  work  for  the  coast-defense 
stations. 

The  Chairman.  The  stations  that  you  are  going  to  start  you  will 
pay  for  out  of  the  $8,000,000  carried  in  the  fortifications  bill  for 
aviation  stations? 

Col.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  that  embrace  the  money  for  repair  and 
supply  depots? 

Col.  Arnold.  The  local  repair  depots.  We  have  two  classes  of 
repairs.  The  repairs  that  take  less  than  48  working  hours,  which  are 
done  at  the  field  itself,  and  the  repairs  which  take  more  than  48 
working  hours,  which  are  sent  to  a  repair  depot.  All  general  over- 
hauling work,  such  as  recovering  a  plane  or  the  reconstruction  of  a 
wooden  part,  is  done  at  a  central  depot. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  need  this  additional  station  for  the  coastal 

stations? 
Col.  Arnold.  We  will  need  it,  undoubtedly. 
The  Chairman.  When? 
Col.  Arnold.  We  are  starting  now  to  construct  these  coast-defense 

stations. 

The  Chairman.  When  will  you  have  them? 

Col.  Arnold.  Just  as  fast  as  we  can  get  them  constructed.  We 
expect  to  have  them  all  in  operation  by  next  March — all  eight  of 
them.  The  sites  have  been  located,  the  leases  consummated  in  som? 
instances,  and  the  construction  division  has  been  given  the  *'ir»' 
ahead  "  as  far  as  the  construction  work  is  concerned.    We  are  mak- 
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ing  plans  to  get  the  men.   We  have  already  purchased  from  the  Na\^ 
the  seaplanes.  > 

The  Chairman.  Please  put  in  the  record  the  places  which  have 
been  seleded  and  the  land  that  has  been  purchased,  if  any? 

Col.  Arnold.  We  have  not  purchased  any  land. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  land  leased,  if  any  ? 

Col.  Arnold.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases  we  are  trying  to  use  Gov- 
ernment reservations? 

"War  Department, 

OmCE  OF  THE  DmECTOR  OF  MlUTABT  AEBONAUTICS, 

Washington,  September  2S,  1918, 
Memorandum  for  GoL  Arnold. 
8abject:  Airplane  stations  for  coast  defense. 

1.  It  has  been  decided  to  locate  stations  at  the  following  points:  Boston 
(Maas.),  Narragansett  Bay,  eastern  entrance  Long  Island  Sound,  southern  en-, 
tninre  New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  entrance  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  Charleston 
(S.  C). 

2.  /m  yet  no  sites  have  been  definitely  decided  upon,  but  it  is  believed  that  the 
followinj^  will  eventually  be  chosen :  For  Boston,  Deer  Island ;  for  Narragansett 
Bay.  Fort  Adams ;  for  eastern  entrance  Long  Island  Sound,  Fishers  Island ;  for 
aonthem  New  York,  Fort  Hancock;  for  Philadelphia,  Essington;  for  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  Langley  Field;  and  for  Charleston,  S.  C,  Sullivan  Island.  This 
romplies  with  inHtructlons  to  use,  rs  f;'r  rs  p'-actl^-nble,  niillfnry  reservntlons. 

3.  A  board  of  officers  is  now  looking  over  the  site  where  the  first  station  will 
be  estabUsbed  (in  the  vicinity  of  Sandy  Hook).  Their  report  is  expected  within 
a  few  dayfl  and  work  will  be  commenced  on  that  field  at  once.  As  soon  as  this 
Kite  has  been  definitely  selected,  sites  for  the  other  stations  will  be  determined, 
and  it  is  the  intention  to  complete  the  stations  in  order  and  as  near  the  dates 
given  below  as  practicable:  Fort  Hancock,  October  1;  Chesapeake  Bay,  October 
15:  Charleston,  S.  C,  November  1 ;  Fishers  Island,  November  15;  Boston,  Mass., 
D<>oeirber  1 ;  Narragansett  Bay,  December  15 ;  and  Philadelphia,  January  1. 

4.  Doe  to  the  short  time  remaining  before  winter,  it  has  been  decided  to  place 
temporary  balloon  stations  at  Boston,  Narragansett  Bay,  and  Fort  Hancock, 
mibfttltuting  hydroplanes  during  the  early  spring. 

Thomas  Duncan, 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  V,  S,  A.,  Acting  Chi<'f  of  Opera t Urns  Section, 

Tha  Chairman.  You  have  been  told  to  ? 

Col.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir.  Langley  field  is  one  and  another  we  are 
trying  to  get  now  is  Sandy  Hook.  That  is  the  first  station  we  want 
to*  locate.  The  board  went  up  there  but  had  some  difficulty  in  locating 
th**  ground.  The  board  is  now  up  there  looking  over  the  Sandy 
Hook  reservation  and  the  adjacent  ground  with  a  view  to  locating 
the  station. 

The  CHAiR3fAN.  Are  there  not  sufficient  repair  shops  at  Sandy 
Hook  now  to  answer  as  a  repair  station  and  supply  depot  ? 

Col.  Arnold.  We  have  not  been  able  to  utilize  a  general  repair 
depot  of  any  kind  for  repairing  airplanes.  The  repair  of  airplanes 
requires  peculiar  kind  of  workmen  and  peculiar  kinds  of  tools  that 
}  (m  do  not  use  in  any  other  kind  of  repair  work.  In  order  to  use  the 
Sandy  Hook  repair  depot  you  would  have  to  duplicate  practically 
all  the  machinery  they  nave  there  and  put  in  an  extra  gang  of  work- 
men, so  it  would  come  to  just  about  as  much  as  to  put  a  repair  depot 
at  any  other  place. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Sandy  Hook,  as  a  proving  ground,  is  becoming 
le>  and  less  important? 

CoL  Arnold.  Yes,  sir. 

Th<»  Chairman.  There  are  a  good  many  buildings  there  and  a  good 
f^i*^!  of  equipment,  and  I  wondered  whether  we  could  not  save  money 
by  using  them. 
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Col.  Arnold.  We  could  probably  use  some  of  the  building,  with 
ntodificatioiis.  An  airplane,  with  a  span  of  w^ings  anywhere  from 
45  to  120  feel,  requires  a  bigger  entrance  and  outlet  from  a  building 
than  you  usually  find,  and  if  you  try  to  modify  the  average  buildinjr 
to  take  care  of  a  span  that  great,  the  roof  would  probably  give  way. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  coastal  stations  to  be  permanent? 

Coi.  Arnold.  Yes,*  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  repair  stations  to  be  permanent  build- 
ings 'i 

Col.  Arnold.  We  figure  putting  them  up  of  the  semipermanent 
type,  i.  e.,  frame  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  supply  such  detailed  informa- 
tion as  you  have  of  your  program  as  it  no^v  exists  touching  the 
expenditure  of  this  $8,000,000  in  rhe  creation  of  these  eight  stationt-^. 

Col.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir.  At  the  present  time  I  can  tell  you  that  the 
Director  of  Military  Aeronautics  has  given  instructions  that  ppe  of 
these  stations  be  started  beginning  the  15th  of  October  and  one 
every  month  thereafter  until  January,  and  beginning  in  January  two 
a  month  will  be  established  until  they  are  all  located.  That  is  the 
present  plan.    If  you  want  further  additional  details 

The  Chairman.  As  I  indicated  a  while  ago,  I  want  to  know  the 
location  of  the  stations  and  where  the  ground  is  leased,  the  terms  of 
the  lease,  and  whatever  information  is  available. 

Col.  Arnold.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  have  an  item  of  $14,000,000  for  France, 
and  your  note  says  that  is  arbitrarily  estimated  ? 

Col.  Arnold.  We  have  no  way  at  all  of  estimating  what  he  is  going 
to  ask  for.  He  calls  on  us  for  a  certain  amoimt  of  money  for  repair 
depots  iand  the  construction  of  buildings  over  there.  It  is  just  as 
liable  to  be  $14,000,000  as  it  is  to  be  $21,000,000.  I  imagine  this  is 
based  on  what  he  has  already  asked  for,  figuring  he  will  continue  to 
ask  in  about  the  same  proportion.  He  has  spent  so  far  about 
$11,000,000. 

the  Chahjman.  Out  of  the  $14,000,000? 

Col.  Arnold.  No;  that  is  the  amount  he  has  spent. 

The  Chairman.  Last  vear? 

Col.  Arnold.  No  ;  up  to  the  present  time. 

War  Depaktmewt, 
Office  of  the  Director  of  Milftary  AERONAtmcs, 

Wnshingtan,  September  26,  191S. 

Memorandum  for  Gol.  H.  H.  Arnold. 

Below  is  statement  showing  amounts  authorized  and  funds  transferred  for 
operations  overseas: 

Authorized  to  June  30,  1918 : 

For  France $52, 555, 300 

For  England 14, 033. 000 

For  Italy 54. 000 

106,642,800 

Authorized  June  30  to  Sept  26,  1918 : 

For  France 8, 010, 000 

For  England 6,  G2.5, 000 

For  Italy 751. 000 

9,8S6.000 

Total  to  date T6, 028, 300 
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Of  the  above  amount  tbe  following  is  authorized  for 
engines  and  planes: 

For  engines 7, 000, 000 

For  planes ; 10, 200, 000 

17,200,000 


Net  funds  authorized  (exclusive  engines  and  planes) 58, 828, 800 

Of  the  amount  authorized,  $76,028,300,  funds  have  been  transferred  to  the 
extent  of  $61,838,738.35. 

H.  Beninqton, 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  A.  8.  A, 

The  Chairman.  He  seems  to  have  spent  $8,600,000,  according  to 
your  note  here,  in  the  way  of  supply  and  repair  depots  in  France, 

CoL  Arnold.  Thev  are  building  what  they  call  an  aircraft-produc- 
tion center  back  of  the  lines,  which  accounts  foir  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  money  they  have  already  used.  It  is  just  a  group  of 
supply  and  repair  buildings.  They  have  spent  over  $11,000,000  and 
they  have  asked  for  more.  We  have  not  any  way  of  checking  up  on 
that  except  estimating  what  they  will  call  for. 

MAINTKXANCE.    REPAIR,    AMI    IMPEOYEMENT    OF    RALLOON    FIEF.DS,    DEPOTS,    AND 

RTATIOXS. 

The  CHAis3iAN.  You  have  an  item  here  of  maintenance,  repair, 
and  improvement  of  fields,  depots,  and  balloon  stations  at  home. 
You  estimate  that  you  have  an  investment  with  the  $9,000,000  you 
are  now  asking  for  enlargement,  and  the  three  supply  depots,  of  $80,- 
220,978,  and  you  put  your  maintenance  cost  at  25  per  cent,  and  after 
that  your  rentals,  which  gives  you  a  total  maintenance  cost  of  $20,- 
656,522  as  your  revised  estimate. 

Col.  Arkold.  Yas,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  original  estimate  was  $18,250,571  ? 

Col.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chatkhan.  Is  not  that  a  pretty  heavy  estimate,  considering 
either  the  original  or  the  revised  estimates? 

Col.  Arnou).  We  have  now  had  those  fields  in  operation  for  one 
year,  and  we  have  figured  out  exactly  what  it  costs  us  to  maintain 
them  one  year,  so  these  figures  ought  to  be  absolutely  accurate,  25 
per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  seem  to  a  layman  to  be  a  pretty  high 
upkeep  cost. 

Col.  Arnold.  It  is  a  high  upkeep  cost.  I  myself  saw  the  buildings 
constructed  at  Fairfield,  Ohio,  and  green  lumber  had  been  used,  and 
the  lumber  dried  out  after  it  was  in  the  building,  causing  cracks  in 
the  building  and  causing  necessary  repairs.  Green  lumber  was  used 
in  the  large  span  of  hangar  doors,  and  the  doors  warped  out  of  shape 
and  bad  to  be  reconstructed.  None  of  the  lumber  we  are  getting  now 
is  anything  but  green,  and  it  all  warps  out  of  shape.  'With  the  large 
spans  and  doors  that  we  have,  as  soon  as  a  door  warps  it  has  to  be 
repaired,  otherwise  we  can  not  get  our  machines  out  and  in. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  making  your  repairs ;  with  your  en- 
listed personnel? 

Col.  Arnold.  With  soldier  labor  as  much  as  we  can.  For  instance, 
we  put  on  some  white  water  paint  so  as  to  protect  the  buildings,  so 
there  would  not  be  so  much  warping  of  the  wood.  We  could  not  get 
authority  to  put  on  oil  paint,  although  we  believe  oil  paint  would 
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be  cheaper  in  the  end.  We  believe  that  one  coat  of  oil  paint  will  last 
several  years,  whereas  we  know  that  one  coat  of  water  paint  only  lasts 
one  year,  because  we  have  had  the  experience,  and  they  have  all  had 
to  be  retouched  with  the  water  paint. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  use  water  paint? 

Col.  Arnold.  Because  we  could  not  get  authority  to  use  oil  paint 

The  Chairman.  Who  passed  on  that? 

Col.  Arnold.  The  Secretary  of  War.  That  is  the  condition  now. 
AVe  can  not  get  good  seasoned  lumber,  and  all  that  green  lumber  is 
warping  in  all  our  fields. 

The  CHAmMAN.  What  are  you  going  to  have  at  the  end  of  a  year 
or  two  at  these  camps — ^anything? 

Col.  Arnold.  What  do  you  mean,  sir? 

The  Chahiman.  I  mean  are  the  camps  going  to  be  of  any  value 
at  all? 

Col.  Arnold.  We  figure  we  will  keep  them  in  their  present  con- 
dition until  the  end  of  the  war.  At  the  end  of  the  war  a  certain 
number  will  be  designated  as  permanent  aviation  stations  for  the 
permanent  garrison  of  the  Regular  Army,  if  there  is  such  a  thing. 
The  rest  of  them  will  just  be  scrapped. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  for  upkeep  of  motor  mechanics' 
regiments  of  $1,000,000 ;  $234,339  was  your  original  estimate,  and  to 
that  you  have  added  enough  to  make  it  $1,000,000.  What  is  this 
predicated  upon? 

Col.  Arnold.  That  is  based  upon  the  actual  equipment  of  the 
motor  mechanics'  regiments.  We  figure  the  upkeep  for  one  year 
will  be  about  60  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  equipment. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  equipment  consist  of? 

Col  Arnold.  I  do  not  believe  the  appended  chart  in  this  case  is 
complete,  because  the  equipment  of  a  motor  mechanics'  regiment  as 
given  here  merely  covers  the  motor  transportation.  It  does  not  give 
any  of  the  other  articles  that  go  to  make  up  the  equipment. 

Col.  Castle.  If  you  will  refer  to  those  tables  there  for  service 
squadrons  and  construction  squadrons  and  supply  squadrons,  it  will 
give*  you  an  idea  of  their  equipment,  and  the  equipment  of  the  motor 
mechanics  follows  along  the  same  lines,  except  they  have  more  tools 
and  more  valuable  tools. 

Col.  Arnold.  You  understand  that  these  motor  mechanics'  regi- 
ments are  sent  over  there  and  put  in  the  aircraft  production  center, 
where  all  our  airplanes  and  engines  from  this  side  land  in  France. 
They  put  the  airplanes  together  arid  send  them  out  so  they  can  be 
flown  at  the  front. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  not  totally  for  overseas? 

Col.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir;  all  these  motor  mechanics'  regiments  are 
now  in  France. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  are  there? 

Col.  Arnold.  Four.  They  are  right  now  in  France.  We  do  not 
know  exactly  what  equipment  they  have.  We  know  we  have  shippeil 
over  all  kinds  of  tolls,  but  we  can  not  sit  down  here  and  tell  you  what 
the  equipment  of  a  motor  mechanics'  regiment  is. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  for  equipment  of  service  squa'l- 
rons  and  upkeep,  $39,129,056.40. 
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Col.  Arnold.  That  is  based  absolutely  on  what  we  have  found  it 
costs  to  equip  that  squadron  and  upkeep  it. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  have  not  got  all  the  squadrons 
that  this  is  predicated  on. 

Crd.  ^Vrnold.  No,  sir;  we  have  not.  We  actually  have  at  the  pres- 
ent tiine  a  total  of  355  squadrons,  and  we  contemplate  440. 

The  Chairman.  How  soon  do  you  expect  to  get  the  others? 

Col.  Ar:nold.  Just  as  soon  as  we  can  get  the  enlisted  men. 

The  Chairaian.  I  understand  that. 

Col.  Arnold.  We  will  get  9,000  enlisted  men  this  month,  and  that 
i.s  for  about  60  squadrons,  and  will  be  divided  among  the  supply, 
repair,  and  service  squadrons.  Just  what  proportion  depends  on 
what  Gen.  Pershing  asks  for.  In  all  probability  it  will  be  about  15 
or  20  squadrons  more  this  month,  and  increased  until  by  the  end  of 
November  we  expect  to  have  them  all. 

The  Ckairman.  Then  we  can  make  a  10  per  cent  cut  in  this  with- 
out any  damage? 

CoL  AR2«oiiD.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  you  can.  We  are  closer  on  this  item 
than  most  any  other,  and  I  think  you  can  safely  make  a  10  per  cent 
cut  in  this  item. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  for  equipment  for  the  supply 
squadrons,  $14,541,647.84,  and  equipment  of  repair  squadrons,  $20,- 
510,234.64. 

Col.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  equipment  varies  according  to  the  character 
of  the  squadron,  somewhat? 

Col.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir.  For  instance,  a  supply  squadron's  duty  is 
merely  one  of  supply,  and  supply  only,  while  the  repair  squadron 
actually  repairs  damaged  airplanes  and  engines. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  construction  equadrons? 

Col.  Arnold.  They  are  merely  construction  troops.  They  are  sent 
overseas  for  doinff  construction  work.  At  the  present  time  we  have 
construction  squadrons  working  on  the  balloon  school  at  Lee  Hall. 
We  have  another  construction  squadron  at  Langley  field,  working  on 
the  construction  of  the  buildings  at  that  field. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  supply  squadrons  was  this  predicated 
on  and  how  many  have  you? 

CoL  Arnold.  We  figure  on  ultimately  having  134  supply  squad- 
rons, and  we  actually  have  51. 

The  Chairman.  How  fast  are  you  going  to  get  them  ? 

Col.  Arnold.  As  fast  as  we  get  the  men. 

The  Chairman.  Evidently  you  can  stand  more  than  a  10  per  cent 
cat  here. 

Col.  Arnold.  I  think  we  will  not  have  these  134  squadrons  all 
organized  before  January.    I  do  not  see  how  we  possibly  can. 

The  Chairbian.  What  is  the  situation  in  regard  to  your  repair 
>quadrons? 

Col.  Arnold.  We  are  going  to  organize  186,  and  we  only  have 
H  organized. 

The  Chairman.  How  soon  do  you  expect  to  get  them  ? 
Col.  Arnold.  We  expect  to  have  them  all  completed  by  January, 
H)  that  they  will  be  over  on  the  line  by  March.    That  is  what  we  are 
figariDg  oiL 
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The  Chairman.  Are  you  having  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
equipment  for  these  squadrons  altogether  aside  from  the  personnel? 
Col.  Arnold.  Do  you  mean  this  kind  of  equipment  or  the  airplane 
equipment? 

The  Chairman.  I  jnean  this  kind  of  equipment. 
Col.  Arnold.  So  far  we  have  had  no  trouole.  We  have  purchased 
considerable  of  this  equipment,  and  it  is  in  storehouses  waiting  for 
the  squadrons  to  come  and  take  the  equipment  and  go  overseas.  In 
addition  to  that  we  also  find  out  that  no  matter  how  much  squadron 
equipment  we  send  over  Gen.  Pershing  always  manages  to  need  some 
more,  so  we  never  seem  to  be  able  to  stay  very  much  ahead  of  the 
squadron  material  on  this  side. 
The  Chairman.  Is  that  due  to  any  losses? 

Col.  Arnold.  I  imagine  it  isl  For  instance,  we  know  that  when 
the  Germans  broke  through  the  line  last  March  and  came  south  to 
Chateau  Thierry  we  had  a  squadron  right  up  there  in  the  front,  and 
from  the  reports  we  got  that  squadron  had  to  get  out  of  there  on 
very  short  notice  and  probably  had  to  leave  its  equipment  behind. 
Therefore  I  imagine  some  of  the  squadrons  we  have  at  the  front  havf 
lost  some  equipment. 

The  CirAiRMAN.  There  has  been  no  lo-s  of  equipment  incident  t<» 
keeping  it  with  the  squadron  and  getting  it  to  the  front.  I  do  not 
mean  the  loss  that  comes  as  a  result  of  war  and  a  quick  niovenieni. 
but  do  the  equipment  and  the  squadron  get  separated  so  the  equip- 
ment is  left  lying  around  in  France  unavailable? 

Col.  Arnou).  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  chance  of  that  now.  ( )f 
course,  we  have  lost  considerable  equipment  going  over  on  the  boat- 
through  the  submarines,  but  outside  of  that  loss,  after  it  once  gets  to 
France,  they  have  a  very  good  supply  system. 

You  asked  about  construction  squadrons.  We  have  estimated 
for  50  and  already  have  organized  49,  so  there  we  have  practically 
everything  we  have  asked  for. 

The  Chairman.  For  salaries  and  wages  of  civilian  employees  vou 
ask  for  $6,000,000. 

Col.  Gastle.  I  believe  there  is  a  provision  of  law  which  requires 
that  to  be  supported  by  a  detailed  statement  of  the  positions*  the 
salaries,  and  the  names  of  those  occupying  the  positions.  That  is 
now  being  prepared.  I  was  not  abhe  to  get  it,  as  our  employees  are 
^'o  widely  scattered.  It  will  be  sent  to  you,  if  you  d^ire  to  have  it. 
within  a  few  days. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  most  of  these  civilian 
employ  eps? 

Col.  Arnold.  We  have  civilian  employees  of  various  kinds.  For 
instance,  we  have  motor  mechanics,  the  foreman  of  our  shops, 
civilian  men  working  in  construction  work  at  various  places,  engi- 
neers that  we  have  sent  out  to  make  surveys  of  the  ground,  the  g:nul- 
ing  of  the  fields,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Outside  of  common  labor,  and  here  and  there  ar. 
exception  because  of  the  war,  for  instance,  engineers  who  go  out  U> 
make  a  survey  of  the  ground,  why  should  not  these  employees  bo 
taken  from  your  enlisted  personnel? 

Col.  Arnold.  We  are  using  them  more  and  more  all  the  time. 
The  majority  of  them  are  technical  experts  that  we  have  around  o^.: 
fields,  and  they  take  up  the  major  part  of  this  money. 
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Mr.  Eaoan.  And  they  are  civilians! 
Col,  Arnold.  Yes.    You  can  not  get  away  from  them. 
The  Chaibman.  If  tou  will  just  submit  that  table,  we  can  check 
it  up,  as  it  will  give  tneir  salaries. 


Mnliv  avtoUan  Instmcton. 


Junlir  a  vUtioD  [aatni 


Production  experts. . . 

ilfRiirmI  expert 

I,'i  brWtloo  ipHltUst. 

tintttni...". 

Accnununl 

'■  fllHenrv  •inert 

Firld  audhan 

A^Muit  n*ld  udltor 
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FoBM  A — Continued. 


Employees. 


Salanen— Continued. 
OaMnfltmftkerg. 


Cftrpenters. 
Laborers. . 


Total. 


Rate. 


91,700 

1,000 

1,400 

1,600 

1,200 

720 

900 

780 

720 


Kstimated 
1919. 


Number. 
1 
< 

2 
6 
2 
2 
5 
26 
2 


4,651 


Employees. 


Salaries 

Wages , 

Other  objects  of  exx>enditure: 
Equipment  and  material .... 


Total. 


Rate. 


Estimated 
1»19. 


NttnbfT. 

»5,496.<;J 
500,^ 

2,1M 


6,ooo,ono 


Col.  Castle.  The  actual  pay  roll  for  the  month  of  July  was  $447,- 
200,  and  we  made  an  estimate  of  $500,000,  in  round  numbers,  in  order 
to  provide  for  any  increase  there  may  be.  We  are  increasing  our 
stenographic  force,  and  so  on,  and  we  have  made  it  $500,000  a  month. 
At  the  time  I  did  that  I  realized  I  had  to  have  this  list,  which  I  could 
not  get  in  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  your  monthly  pay  roll  now  is  $475,000  ? 

Col.  Arnold.  $477,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  estimating  it  at  $500,000? 

Col.  Arnou).  Yes,  sir. 

The  CiL\iRMAN.  In  view  of  vour  statement  of  just  a  moment  ago, 
about  using  more  and  more  of  your  enlisted  personnel,  why  should 
not  your  pay  roll  be  going  down  instead  of  gome  up  ? 

Col.  ARNOii>.  That  would  be  so  if  it  were  not  tor  the  fact  that  the 
job  is  getting  bigger  all  the  time.  You  take  the  question  of  chauf- 
feurs. For  a  while  we  could  not  get  chauffeurs  to  drive  the  care,  so 
we  had  to  get  civilians,  but  now  we  are  getting  our  own  enlisted 
chauffeurs  to  drive  the  cars. 

The  Chairman.  What  cars  are  you  buying  as  passenger  cars? 

Col.  ARNoii>.  Right  now,  sir? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Col.  Arnold.  Mostly  Dodge  cars. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  them  ? 

Col.  Arnold.  We  get  them  through  the  motor-transport  section; 
we  put  in  a  requisition  for  a  certain  number  of  cars  for  certain  pur- 
poses; they  supply  the  cars  and  we  transfer  the  funds  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  arbitrary  estimate  of  $250,000  for 
expenses  of  officers,  enlisted  men,  civilian  employees,  and  authorized 
agents  on  special  duty  abroad. 

Col.  Arnold.  That  is  based  absolutely  on  what  we  have  spent.  Is 
that  right,  Col.  Castle? 

Col.  Castle.  That  was  taken  from  the  other  appropriation.  I  had 
no  data  on  that  and  could  not  get  any,  so  I  simply  took  what  we  had 
asked  for  before  and  put  it  in. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  work  is  this? 

Col.  Arnold.  We  are  sending  missions  over  all  the  time  to  studv 
new  types  of  aeroplanes  and  engines,  and  having  them  bring  back 
the  drawings  of  new  types. 
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EXPERIMENTAL  INVESTIGATION,  NEW  TYPES  OF  AIBCRAFT. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  $2,000,000  for  experimental  investiga- 
tion, purchase,  and  development  of  new  types  of  aircraft.  Do  you 
use  that  for  the  same  purpose  ? 

Col.  Arnold.  That  is  for  the  purpose  of  going  out  and  telling  a 
man  to  build  a  machine  which  we  believe  may  end  the  war.  A  man 
comes  along  and  tells  us  about  a  machine  that  will  do  so  and  so.  We 
put  it  before  our  technical  expert;  our  technical  expert  looks  it  over 
and  says :  "  Well,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  merit  to  it ;  it  is  based  on 
scientific  fact,  and  I  think  it  might  be  good."  Now,  we  can  not  get 
a  man  to  build  a  machine  like  that  for  under  $50,000;  he  will  not 
touch  it. 

The  Chairman.  Why  does  not  this  come  under  the  air-production 
side  of  the  matter  ? 

Col.  Castle.  I  thought  that  question  would  be  raised.  I  thought 
of  it  myself,  and  upon  investigation  I  found  that  there  is  a  written 
agreement  between  Gen.  Kenly  and  Mr.  Ryan,  on  file  in  the  office  of 
the  Chief  of  Staff,  in  which  Mr.  Ryan  says  he  will  build  what  Gen. 
Kenly  and  Col.  Arnold  say  they  want.  Well,  they  can  not  decide 
on  what  they  want  unless  they  can  go  out  and  try  something.  There- 
fore, I  said :  "  How  are  they  going  to  do  anything  and  how  are  they 
going  to  know  what  they  want  if  they  have  no  money  with  which  to 
trv  out  some  of  these  things,"  so  we  put  in  that  sum. 

'The  Chairman.  That  $2,000,000  is  just  an  arbitrary  figure? 

Col.  Castle.  It  is  an  arbitrary  figure;  it  is  not  based  on  anything. 

Col.  Arnold.  It  is  just  figured  we  would  use  that  much;  if  we 
do  not  use  it  we  have  made  the  wrong  estimate;  that  is  all. 

MILEAGE  ESTIMATE. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  mileage  estimate  here  of  $250,000. 

Col.  Arnold.  That  is  based  on  the  average  amount  of  money  paid 
per  year  to  officers  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  predicated  on  your  present 

Col.  Arnold.  It  is  predicated  on  our  present  strength no ;  our 

present  strength  is  about  17,000  officers. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  will  not  have  need  for  that  amount 
of  money,  not  having  that  personnel. 

Col.  Arnold.  It  is  the  same  as  the  other  proposition. 

Col.  Castle.  That  is  a  very  low  estimate,  because  it  is  based  on 
this  table  which  I  got  from  the  Quartermaster  General,  and  they 
figure  for  the  last  three  years  $7  per  man  for  officers  and  enlisted 
men.  I  had  a  board  of  three  officers  in  the  other  day  and  we  were 
discussing  that  very  point.  We  examined  the  travel  that  has  been 
performed  by  the  average  officer  and  we  find  that  since  the  war  be- 
gan it  is  very  much  in  excess  of  what  it  was  in  peace  times.  I  think 
$7  is  extremely  low  for  the  whole  year  for  mileage.  Still  I  could 
not  get  any  better  figures  than  that,  because  that  was  all  I  had  to 
go  on.  and  I  had  to  take  them. 

EXTRA  PAY  FOR  CADETS. 

Tlie  Chair>l4n.  You  have  an  estimate  here  for  extra  pay  to  cadets. 
CoL  Arnold.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Just  what  is  the  explanation  of  that? 

Col.  Arnold.  These  cadets  are  undergoing  an  extra  hazard  dur- 
ing their  training.  When  they  first  came  into  the  service  all  candi- 
dates for  commissions  got  extra  pay  of,  first,  $100  a  month  and  then 
•  later  $75  a  month.  Then  in  this  last  appropriation  bill  it  was  elimi- 
nated completely  for  everybody,  but  it  was  not  intended  that  it 
should  be  eliminated  as  to  these  cadets,  because  they  were  under- 
going these  extra  hazards  during  their  flying.  So  we  are  putting  it 
in  as  a  deficiency  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  Are  j'ou  asking  for  any  change  in  language? 

Col.  Arkold.  We  have  a  change  of  language  in  there;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  item  is: 

To  pay  an  candidates  for  commission  in  the  air  service  wlille  receiving:  in- 
struction involving  fligtits  in  any  tyi)€  of  aircraft  durng  ttie  perod  from'  .July 
first,  nineteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  to  June  thirty,  nineteen  hundred  ond 
nineteen,  inclusive,  at  the  rate  of  $75  per  month,  $1,000,000;  Provided,  That 
the  base  pay  of  their  grade  as  privates,  first  class,  $33  per  month,  shall  be  paid 
from  the  appropriation  "  Pay  of  the  Army,"  and  the  remainder  from  the  appro- 
priation made  by  this  paragraph. 

Col.  Arnold.  And  we  are  asking  for  $42  a  month  for  the  number 
of  cadets  which  we  believe  we  will  have  under  instruction  during 
the  different  months,  as  outlined  in  item  Ko.  22. 

Col.  Castle.  That  $1,000,000  was  incorrectly  estimated,  and  I  do 
not  know  where  the  figure  came  from.  When  I  investigated  it  and 
tried  to  find  out  about  it  I  found  they  had  made  a  mistake  of  $3,152.- 
200,  but  we  have  the  exact  figures  here. 

Col.  Arnold.  We  have  the  figures  to  substantiate  that  fairly  well 
For  instance,  it  shows  that  during  the  month  of  September  we  only 
had  2,500  flving  cadets  in  the  flving  schools,  but  we  actuallv  have 
8,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  have  you  now? 

Col.  Arnold.  R'ght  at  the  flying  schools  to-day?  About  8,000. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Was  this  request  presented  to  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs? 

Col.  Arnold.  No,  sir;  it  was  not.  It  has  never  been  presented  be- 
fore. 

Mr.  Cannon.  I  do  not  quite  understand.  What  are  these  flying 
cadets  ? 

Col.  Arnold.  These  are  cadets  actually  undergoing  instruction  in 
flying. 

Mr.  Cannon.  What  do  they  get  now? 

Col.  Arnold.  They  are  getting  $33  a  month,  the  same  as  any  other 
enlisted  man. 

Mr.  Cannon.  What  did  they  get  before? 

Col.  Arnold.  $100  a  month,'  until  last  April,  when  it  was  reduced 
to  $75,  and  they  drew  $75  up  ta  and  including  June  30. 

Mr.  Cannon.*  Who  reduced  it  to  $75 — the  Congress? 

Col.  Arnold.  No,  sir ;  that  was  done  by  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  Cannon.  And  then  it  has  been  redu(  ed  iigain  ? 

Col.  Arnold.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  no  money  appro- 
priated. 

The  Chairman.  Was  any  asked? 

Col.  Arnold.  It  was  not  asked;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 
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Col.  Abxold.  It  was  an  oversight.  The  quartermaster  had  been 
paying  it  out  of  his  funds  up  to  and  including  June  30. 

The  CHAiR3kLVN.  Has  any  request  been  made  of  the  Committee  on 
Militai-y  Affairs  for  legislation  along  this  line? 

Col.  Ark  OLD.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not?  This  committee  does  not  legislate  ex- 
cept under  urgent  necessity. 

CoL  Abnold.  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  We  put  in  our 
request  with  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  is  supposed 
to  take  it  up  with  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Secretary  of  War 
is  supposed  to  forward  it  to  the  proper  committee  of  Congress.  We 
pi;t  in  our  request,  and  it  ended  by  getting  in  this  bill,  I  can  not  go 
behind  that. 

Col.  Castle.  I  know  how  it  happened,  because  I  followed  it 
through.  We  got  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Staff  saying  that  action 
would  be  taken  to  incorporate  a  clause  in  the  deficiency  bill.  I  was 
>ent  out  to  find  out  just  where  that  thing  was  going,  and  to  see  that 
it  got  in  print.  I  followed  it  up  to  the  Chief  of  Staff's  Office,  and  I 
found  out  nothing  had  been  done  about  it,  as  far  as  getting  it  into ' 
print  was  concerned.  Finally  I  ended  up  at  the  finance  office,  which 
has  just  been  established  and  which  sends  all  of  these  things  over  to 
the  Treasury,  and  they  prepared  this  and  put  it  in  an  estimate  form, 
and  in  that  language,  and  said  that  was  the  way  it  should  be  done. 
After  I  saw  it  in  print  I  reported  back  that  the  thing  had  gone 
through  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Can:non.  Does  that  give  the  relief? 

The  Chairman.  If  the  language  is  incorporated  it  will  give  the 
relief,  but  the  question  is  whether,  on  a  matter  of  policy  of  that  kind, : 
the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  should  not  express  its  opinion 
by  reporting  a  bill. 

Mr.  Cannon.  How  long  since  has  it  been  that  they  were  cut  to 
$33? 

Col.  Arnold.  That  was  June  30. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Of  this  year? 

Col.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Dealing  now  with  your  estimate  as  a  whole,  what 
percentage  of  it  will  not  be  expended  during  this  fiscal  year?  I  do 
not  mean  obligations,  but  I  mean  cash  paid  out  of  the  Treasury. 

Col.  Arnold.  I  can  not  answer  that  question,  sir ;  I  have  no  way 
even  of  forming  an  estimate.  I  wish  1  could,  but  I  can  not.  We 
(lid  our  best  in  figuring  what  we  thought  we  would  need  to  run  this 
thing  through.  We  have  overestimated  in  certain  things,  as  you 
know,  and  as  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  The  language  of  the  bill  as  submitted  makes  thia> 
fjiiid  available  for  all  purposes  contained  in  the  Army  appropriation 
::ct  for  the  fiscal  year  1919,  imder  the  head  of  "  Military  aeronautics 
and  aircraft  production,"  which  covers  a  couple  of  pages.  There  ha^ 
I  f*en  a  division,  as  you  have  testified,  and  that  being  so,  ought  there 
*'»  be  any  change  in  the  language  so  as  to  make  it  clear  that  this 
niorey  is  intended  for  the  Division  of  Military  Aeionautics  as  oon- 
rradistinguished  from  the  Aircraft  Production  Division? 
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(Suggested  changes  in  bill  were  submitted,  as  follows:) 

Aerial  Appliances,  Aviatio:?  Stations,  and  Vocational  Training  in  Avia- 
tion, AND  so  FORTH  :  For  the  [purchase,  mnnufacture,]  maintenance,  repair, 
and  operation  of  nirships,  war  baUoons,  and  other  aerial  machines,  including  in- 
struments and  appliances  of  every  sort  and  description  necessary  for  the  opera- 
tion [,  construction,  or  equipment!  of  all  types  of  aircraft,  and  all  necessary 
[spare  parts  and]  equipment  connected  therewith ;  and  all  necessary  buildinsrs 
for  equipment  and  personnel  in  any  bureau  or  department  charged  with  the 
[production,  procurement,]  storage,  maintenance,  repair,  transportation,  or 
operation  of  aeronautical  equipment  and  material,  and  for  the  purchase,  main- 
tenance, repair,  and  operation  of  all  motor-propelled  passenger  and  equipment- 
carrying  vehicles  which  may  be  necessary  for  any  such  bureau  or  department. 

And  also,  for  the  establishment,  enlargement,  equipment,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  aviation  stations,  camps  and  schools,  including  balloon  schooli, 
[balloon  schools,]  fields  for  testing  and  experimental  work,  including  <a)  the 
acquisition  of  land,  or  any  interest  in  land,  with  any  buildings  and  improve- 
ments thereon,  I)y  purchase,  ler.se,  donation,  condemnation,  or  otherwise: 
Provided,  That,  by  order  of  the  President,  any  Government  property  or  unap- 
propriated or  reserved  public  lands  may  be  reserved  from  entry,  designs  tel. 
and  used  for  such  aviation  stations  or  fields  for  testing  and  experimental  worlv: 
(b)  the  improvement  of  such  land  by  clearing,  draining,  seeding,  and  otherwise 
making  the  same  suitable  for  the  purpose  Intended;  (c)  procuring  and  intro- 
ducing water,  electric  light  and  power,  telephones,  telegraph,  and  sewerage  to 
aviation  stations,  testing  or  experimental  fields,  and  buildings  and  structures 
thereon  by  the  extension  of  existing  systems  or  the  creation  of  new  systems  an<l 
their  maintenance,  operation,  and  repair,  installation  of  plumbing,  electric 
fixtures,  and  telephones,  fire  apparatus  and  fire  alarm  systems  and  the  main- 
tenance, operation,  and  repair  of  all  such  systems,  fixtures,  and  apimratus; 
(d)  purchase  of  stoves  and  other  cooking  and  heating  apparatus,  kitchen  and 
tableware,  and  furniture  and  equipment  for  kitchens,  mess  halls,  ofllces,  quar- 
ters, barracks,  hospitals,  and  other  buildings,  screens,  lockers,  refrlfserators, 
and  all  other  necessary  equipment;  (e)  purchase  of  [special  lubricating  oil, 
fuel,  and]  all  supplies  of  every  kind  and  character  necessary  or  advisable  for 
maintenance  and  operation  of  aviation  stations,  and  airplanes  and  motor  ve- 
hicles. Including  electric  light  and  power,  telephones,  water  supply,  and  sewer- 
age service;  (f)  purchase  and  manufacture  and  installation  of  all  kinds  of  ma- 
chinery, tools,  material,  supplies,  and  equlpemnt  for  [construction^  mainte- 
nance, and  repair  of  aircraft,  or  property  or  appliances  used  in  connection  tcith 
aviation  and  for  construction,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  buildings,  and  im- 
provements at  aviation  stations,  and  balloon  schools,  and  testing  and  experi- 
mental stations  [,  or  property  or  appliances  used  in  connection  witb  aTlation]. 

[And  also,  for  the  purcliase  or  manufacture  and  Issue  of  special  clothing,  wear- 
ing apparel,  and  similar  equipment  for  aviation  purposes.] 

And  also,  for  the  actual  and  necessary  expenses  of  officers,  enlisted  men,  an<l 
civilian  employees  of  the  Army  and  authorized  agents  sent  on  special  duty  ut 
home  and  abroad  for  aviation  purposes,  including  observation  and  Investlgati<»n 
of  foreign  military  operations  and  organizations;  [manufacture  of  airc*raft 
and  engines;]  also  special  courses  in  foreign  aviation  schools  [and  manufsn- 
turing  establishments]  to  be  paid  upon  certificates  of  Secretary  of  War,  ivr- 
tifying  that  the  expenditures  are  necessary  for  military  purposes. 

And  also,  for  vocational  training,  including  employment  of  necessarj'  dvilhiTj 
instructors  in  important  trades  related  to  aviation,  purchase  of  tools,  equlpra^nr. 
materials,  and  machines  required  for  such  training,  purchase  of  textb'.M)k<, 
books  of  reference,  scientific  and  professional  papers,  periodicals  and  niafrJzino<. 
and  instruniont"=;  nnd  material  for  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  at  avi:s- 
tlon  schools  and  stations,  and  all  other  means  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  s^m*. 
tion  twenty-seven  of  the  act  approved  June  third,  nineteen  hundred  and  sixte«Mi. 
authorizing,  in  addition  to  the  military  training  of  soldiers  while  in  :u'tiv»' 
service,  means  for  securing  educational  and  vocational  training  of  a  character  to 
Increase  their  military  efficiency  and  enable  them  to  return  to  civil  life  bettor 
equipped  for  industrial,  commercial,  and  general  business  occupations. 

Also,  to  pay  such  civilian  employees.  In  the  District  of  Columbia  or  elsewhen*. 
as  may  be  necessary  and  for  the  payment  of  their  traveling  and  other  iiecesis:ir> 
expenses. 
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That  hereafter  mileage  to  officers  of  the  Army  traveling  on  duty  in  connection 
with  aviation  shall  be  paid  from  the  appropriation  for  the  work  in  connection 
with  which  the  travel  is  performed. 

And  also,  for  the  payment  of  all  [expenses  in  connection  with  the  development 
of  suitable  types  of  aviation  engines,  airplanes,  balloons,  ftnd  other  aircraft  ap- 
partenfinces.  including  the  cost  of  sample  engines,  airplanes,  balloons,  and  ap- 
[turteuunc^eH.  cost  of  any  patents  and  other  rights  therein,  and]  costs  of  investl- 
^ttion«  exi>erimentation,  and  research  in  respect  [thereto]  to  the  development 
of  $uiiable  types  of  aviation  engines^  airplanes,  balloons,  and  other  aircraft 
appurtenances. 

And  alH(>  [for  the  payment  of  all  expenses  In  connection  with  the  creation, 
cxpuntfian,  acquisition,  and  development  of  plants,  factories,  and  establishments 
fcir  the  manufacture  of  airplanes,  aircraft,  balloons,  engines,  and  appurtenances, 
includin;;  firovlsion  for  the  purchase  or  lease  of  lands  with  the  buildings  thereon, 
and]  for  the  construction  of  permanent  or  temporary  buildings  for  all  purposes, 
Indttdimc  suitable  office  accommodations  In  the  District  of  Columbia  or  else- 
where [purchase  of  machinery,  tools,  and  employment  of  operatives,  together 
with]  and  all  administrative  expenses  necessary[;  the  purchase  and  supply  of 
raw  and  semifinished  materials  and  of  fuel  and  other  things  necessary  for  creat- 
ing and  extending  the  production  of  airplanes,  balloons,  aircraft,  engines,  and 
all  appurtenances]. 

And  also,  for  creating,  maintaining,  and  operating  at  technical  schools  and 
colleges  courses  of  Instruction  for  aviation  students,  including  cost  of  instruction, 
eqaipmeot,  and  supplies  necessary  for  instruction  and  subsistence  of  students 

while  receiving  such  instruction,  $ :  Provided,  That  the  President  may 

hereafter  apportion  and  allot  the  moneys  herein  or  heretofore  appropriated  for 
aviation  purposes  in  such  manner  as  he  may  deem  most  advisable  for  the  accom- 
pUshment  of  said  purposes  with  the  same  force  and  effect  as  though  such  appor- 
tionment  had  been  made  by  this  act :  Provided  further.  That  no  persoU  otherwise 
qnalified  for  service  as  a  cadet,  pilot,  military  aviator,  or  other  officer  in  the 
Aviation  Service  shall  be  barred  from  such  service  by  reason  of  not  being 
equipped  with  a  college  education. 


Thursday,  September  26,  1918. 
quartermaster  corps. 

STATEMEITTS  OF  BRIO.  OEV.  E.  M.  LOBD,  LIEUT.  COL. 
S.  E.  WOLFE,  CAPT.  JAMES  M*KAT. 

PAY  OF  THE   ARMY. 

The  Chairman.  General,  ias  I  understand  it,  you  have  made  your 
estimates  for  this  year  by  fig[iuing  what  the  pay  of  the  Army  for 
1919— that  is,  from  July  1,  1918,  to  July  1,  1919— will  be? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  from  that  you  have  taken  the  available  appro- 
priations made  for  the  fiscal  jear  1919? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  sums  that  should  be  appropriated  under 
the  various  heads  will  be  the  difference  between  your  present  esti- 
mates and  the  sums  heretofore  appropriated  ? 

Gen.  L3RD.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  arriving  at  the  pay  of  the  Army,  how  did 
you  compute  it  ? 

Col.  WOLPE.  In  arriving  at  the  proper  figure  to  be  used  to  repre- 
sent the  strength  of  the  Army  and  for  comp.uting  the  pay,  due 
w^ht  had  to  be  given  to  wnen  the  men  were  brought  into  the 
service.    Therefore,  the  secret  program  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  was 
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used  as  the  basis  and  the  figures  given  therein  used  to  compute 
what  I  may  term  the  exposure  of  each  man  in  the  Army — ^that  is, 
whether  a  man  served  12  months,  6  months,  or  6  months,  the  pro- 
portional weight  .was  given  to  his  service  and  the  w^eights  are 
reflected  in  the  estimate  of  the  average  nimoiber  of  men  in  the  Army 
for  the  fiscal  year  1919. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  instead  of  taking  the  Army  at 
any  given  period,  you  took  it  for  the  entire  12  months  according 
to  the  program  of  the  increased  strength,  and  from  that  made  your 
average  of  pay  for  the  entire  Army  for  the  fiscal  year. 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  General,  in  order  to  simplify  matters,  we  have 
arranged  this  bill  so  that  the  first  item  that  appears  is  "for  pay  of 
officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  line  and  of  the  staff  departments, 
nurses,  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Philippine  Scouts,"  and  have  added 
"as  authorized  by  law.''  As  I  imderstand  that  item,  it  includes 
all  of  the  detailed  enumerations  in  the  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year 
1919,  other  than  commutation  of  quarters  and  of  heat  and  light 
for  commissioned  officers,  etc.,  which  we  carry  as  a  separate  item; 
pay  of  clerks  at  headquarters  of  the  several  territorial  aepartments, 
etc.,  which  we  carry  as  a  separate  item;  pay  of  commutation  of 
qu^ters  and  of  heat  and  light  for  Army  field  clerks,  which  we  carry 
as*<a  separate  item,  and  mileage  to  commissioned  officers,  etc.,  wfaicn 
we'carry  as  a  separate  item. 

Fhe  Chairman.  All  of  these  appropriations,  however,  in  the  Army 
of  1919  are  made  for  the  purposes  of  distribution,  one  fund  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir;  with  the  exception  of  pay  of  the  Army  and 
mileage. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  arrangement  that  we  have  made  in  this 
bill  will  not  in  any  way  change  the  existing  law  touching  pay  of 
officers  and  men,  mileage,  etc.  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  It  will  not. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  what  money  has  been  appropriated 
for  pay  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  .the  line  and  of  the  staff  depart- 
ments, nurses,  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Philippine  Scouts,  as  author- 
ized by  law,  having  in  mind  that  there  is  not  included  in  it  the  items 
which  appear  subsequently  in  this  bill  and  which  I  have  just  a  few 
moments  ago  enumerated.  What  sum  are  you  now  estimating  as 
necessary  for  those  purposes  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  $1,507,537,289.73. 

The  Chairman.  That  leaves,  therefore,  to  be  appropriated  now, 
how  much  money  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  $696,983,759.03. 

The  Chairman.  The  bill  as  printed  calls  for  $713,217,431.83,  so 
you  are  now  proposing  a  reduction  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir;  we  propose  a  reduction  of  $16,233,672.80. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  resulted  from  a  reexamination  of  your 
estimate? 

Gen.  Lord.  Changes  in  regulations  and  recalculation  of  certain 
items. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  table  which  indicates  what  those 
changes  are  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Please  file  that  in  the  record. 
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fay,  etc.,  of  the  Army, 


Revised 
estimate. 


Approfrlatlon 
fiscal  year  1919. 


of  oft.rers  of  the  line 

::•»')•'  \l  jay  for  length  of  service 

.>f  ♦•   :i>trd  men  of  t  he  line 
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1. 
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Tol  al  deficiency . . . . 


1,507.537,2-59.73 

5,838,0-0  00 

53.742.00 


33,350,000  00 
3,000,000.00 


1,549,779,111.73 


D'ificiency 


S149,610, 

301,130. 

3,621, 
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143, 
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194,292.00 
13,593,501.00 
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696,983,759.03 

-656,600.00 

551,826.00 


75,861,520.33 
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786,.*1P,046.36 
7,075,511.00 


779,740,505.36 


1  d'fi  5  'TCy... 
1  d'fiii^*.  cy... 


$798,619,952.16 
779,740,505.36 


TotaJredrctioo 18, 879, 446.  fO 

Corrections  to  be  made  in  deficdency  estimate. 


APPBOPBIATION — ^PAY  OP  THE  ARMY. 

F'.tv  nf  anliflted  men  of  the  line: 

Additional  piy  for  marksmanflhip — 

Estimata §3, 000, 000. 00 

Requiwl 1,500,000.00 

Decreifle $1, 500, 000. 00 

Decrease  made  possible  by  dificontinuance  after  Dec.  31,  1918, 
of  ail  extra  pay  for  qualifications  in  marksmanship.     Section  II, 
*;    O.  76.  W.  D.,  1918. 
'  ir.*«: 

Kstimate 135,409,360.00 

Required 22, 518, 600.00 

Decrois3 12, 890, 760. 00 

Appropriated $26, 724, 000. 00 

lUiquireJ 22,  518,  600. 00 

Savin?3 4,205,400.00 

In  the  estimate,  provision  is  mado  for  1  year's  pay  for  43,000 
nursne,  the  maximum  number  reqtiired,  instead  of  for  an  average 
nfimber  throughout  the  year.  On  July  1,  1918,  the  ^ur8e 
K  orps  conaistea  of  12,384  nurses  or  an  avera<?e  of  27,692.  This 
rwluced  number  of  nurses  toother  \\ith  a  corresponding  reduction 
in  the  number  to  whom  foreign  sirvice  piy  and  extra  pay  as  chief 
nurse  ia  payable,  makes  possible  the  reduction. 
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10  per  cent  increase  for  foreign  service  to  officers: 

Estimate : $38, 344, 637. 96 

Required 37, 541, 765. 96 

Decrease $802,872.00 

In  the  estimate,  the  10  per  cent  increase  for  foreign  service  was 
figured  on  the  amount  $12,744,000  increase  pay  for  aviation  to 
officers  of  the  Signal  Corps.  Under  decisions  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Treasury,  the  foreign  service  increase  is  not  payable  on  this 
item. 
20  per  cent  increase  for  foreign  service  to  enlisted  men : 

Estimate $107, 364, 892. 70 

Required 106, 189, 715. 90 

Decrease 1, 175, 176. 80 

Total 16,368,808.80 

There  is  included  in  the  estimate  20  per  cent  increase  on 
$3,000,000  additional  pay  for  marksmanship  to  enlisted  men  in  the 
line,  on  $4,916,800,  aviation  increase  to  enlisted  men  of  the  Signal 
Corps,  and  on  $1,410,000  additional  pay  for  special  ratings  to 
enlisted  men  of  the  Medical  Department;  foreign  service  increase 
is  not  payable  on  these  items. 
Philippine  Scouts: 

Required $1,213,512.00 

Estimate 1,078,376.00 

Increase 135,136.00 


Net  decrease 16, 233, 672. 80 

Increase  occasioned  by  authorized  increase  in  the  Philippine  Scouts  of  4  battalions 
and  18  separate  compames  G.  0.  21,  Headquarters  Philippine  Department,  April  5, 
1918,  ana  change  in  rate  of  pay. 

ADDENDA. 

Following  further  decrease  may  be  made: 
Amount  estimated  as  a  deficiency  in  the  pay  of  clerks  and  messengers 

at  department  headquarters $1, 965, 000. 00 

Savings  which  can  be  made  in  the  pay  of  clerks  and  messengers 656, 600. 00 

Decrease  in  estimate  for  commutation  of  quarters  to  clerks 24, 174.  00 

Amount 2, 645, 774. 00 

Decrease  previously  submitted 16, 233, 672-  8(» 

Total  decrease 18, 879, 446.  SO 

Gen.  Lord.  May  I  illustrate  by  one  example?  The  Adjutant 
General  has  issued  an  order  that  no  markmanship  pay  shall  be  paid 
after  December  31  next,  so  we  reduced  our  estimate  for  marksman- 
ship pay  by  one-half. 

The  Chairman.  And  as  to  the  nurses,  that  was  due  to  a  failure  to 
give  a  weighted  average  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  made  a  corresponding  reduction  of 
$12,890,760? 

Col.  Wolfe.  They  reported  that  all  of  the  nurses  were  in  the 
service  from  the  beginning,  whereas  in  reality  that  was  the  maximum 
number. 
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Kn/>irn  unohlUjatfd  balances,  or  overdrafts,  Quartermaster  Corps  appropriations  indicated, 
xinder  the  acts  of  May  1^.  1917.  June  15,  1917,  Oct.  6,  1917,  Mar.  2S,  1918,  and  July  8, 
191S. 


Fiscal  year  1918. 


Sah^Umce  of  the  Anny 

Re-julir  sup  lies,  Qiiaitennaster  Corps 

lTai*nfil  oxnenses,  Quartemaaster  C'orps. . . 
Tnni-KJTt^tioa  of  the  Army  and  its  supplies 
'lohinT  aid  camn  and  eairison equipage. . . 
Water  and  sewers  at  military  posts 


Total  balance  imoMiicated,  appropriation  "Supplies,  services, 
and  transportation.  Quartermaster  Corps" 


Unobligated 
balance. 


$20,713,358.20 

101,770.94 

173,233,224.93 


2,780,985.96 


196,829,340.03 
»28,«150.388.46 


Overobligation. 


S30,659,842.49 


137,519,111.08 


16S,17S,953.57 


i  ^>nlv  kno  vn  obligations  have  been  considered  in  the  preparation  of  this  table.  Reimbursement  to  the 
Shirjpji'^  Boiird  and  the  Navy  from  "water  transportation"  and  disbursements  in  France  chargeable 
aaijst  Uiese  appropriations  probably  overobllf^tcd  the  balance  showp. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1918  (1917-18  AND  1918  COMBINED). 


Appropriatioiis. 


Par.  etc,  of  the  Army. 

KDeapa  to  ofR'^ers  and  contract  surceons. . 


1842,639,118.30 
9,871.109.12 


fia^^lies,  wrv'ices.  and  tronsnortation 2,913,979,794. 52 

-     -       -       -     -        -^  65,400,000.00 

188,938,918.52 

1,549,820.88 

34,503,369.00 

n,  455, 582. 00 

9,455.107.30 

25,000.00 

7,043,540.00 


Hone  forCavalrv,  Artillery,  Engineers,  etc. 

Barrarics  and  qwtftars 

Military  post  exchanges 

Toads,  walks,  wharves,  and  drainage 

OjnatrucUnn  and  repair  of  hospitals 

Ci  ilianmilitarv  training  camps 

Hns'vital  stewards'  quarters 

8hoo*in«  mllerics  and  ranges 

T>iwpasMaa  of  remains  of  officers,  soldiers, 

and  civil  emptoyees 

Maiiilaoanoe  <^  Army  War  College 

Nat  k«al  cemeteries 

Pay  of  superintendflnts,  national  oemo* 

terls 

Headstones  for  graves  of  sokliers 

Ba*^  of  indisent  soldiers 

Burial  of  Indigent  patients.  Army  and 

NaT7  Hos  ital,  Hot  Springs,  Ark 

Bepalrfaig  roads  to  national  cemeteries 

AntJeum  Battlefield  preservation 

Coofedcnte  fetoekade  Cemetery,  Johnston 

Isiaad,  Sandnskv,  Ohk> 

Care,  etc.,  of  i  onfederate  burial  plots 

MbiiiinMnts  and  tablets  in  Cuba  and  China. 

Sewerage  system.  Fortress  IConroe,  Va 

Pay  of  sCllitarv  Aoademy 

Vocatiaoaltraminf  of  soldiers 

Rifle  ranges  for  civilian  instruction 

Quartermaster  supplies,  equipment,  etc., 

Qoartemaster  supplies,  eqoipment,  etc.. 
Enlisted  Reserve  C  orps , 

Qoartermaster  supplies  for  military  equip- 
ment of  schools  and  colleges 


Repair  to  bn  lid  ings,  etc..  Gulf  ports... 
Goill  xd  Courthoose  National  MHitary  Park 

Expenses,  War  Port  Board 

Army  War  College 


Amount 
appropriated. 


660,000.00 

10,700.00 

139,358.67 

63,120.00 

50,000.00 

2,000.00 

200.00 

12,000.00 

4,500.00 

250.00 

1,250.00 

1,000.00 

10,723.4S 

983,602.18 

250,000.00 

60,000.00 

3,170,000.00 

250,000.00 

80,000.00 

89,962.60 

8,100.00 

4,500.00 

9,000.00 


Total 
obligated. 


1817,572,267.87 

8.455.091.55 

2,857,818.734.22 

33,203.362.06 

200,116,927.54 

1.353,101.42 

36,676,863.47 

78,250,720.94 

8,103.733.98 

24,872.98 

3.978,698.36 

579,799.98 

10,700.00 

123,360.89 

63,075.11 

43,634.20 

1,800.00 


Total 4,150,631,636.57 


11,082.05 
4,500.00 


503.22 
000.00 

V,  Oww.  lIV 

829,212.87 

235,221.65 

190.55 

1,143,385.83 


80,962.60 
6,343.13 


9,000.00 


Total 
unobligated. 


125,066,850.43 

1,326,017.57 

28,650.386.46 

32,196,637.94 


196,719.46 


1,351,373.32 

127.02 

3,064,841.64 

80,270.02 

'  "15*997.78 

44.89 

6,365.80 

200.00 

200.00 
917.05 


4,048,716,126.46 


25a  00 

656.78 

400.00 

1,363.49 

154,380.31 

14,778.35 

50,809.45 

2,026,614.17 

250,000.00 

80,000.00 


1,756.87 
4,500.00 


Treasury 
balance. 


SI,  247, 

1.220, 

276,112, 

6, 119, 

28,089. 

400, 

8,922, 

18.417, 

602, 

9. 

3,574, 


812.40 
745.81 
258.45 
143.34 
554.66 
407.12 
108.16 
189.24 
009.38 
514.27 
221.94 


3,473.37 

5,442.13 

17,762.43 

2,104.12 

23,796.02 

800.00 

200.00 
9,234.95 
1,039.36 

250.00 

653.00 

400.00 

1,363.49 

145,857.46 

68,305.49 

58,000.00 

2,074,189.68 

250,000.00 

80,000.00 
9,962.60 
1,029.50 
4,500.00 


304,551,468.70  1347,470,034.89 


Acta  as  follows:  Army  appropriation  act,  May  12,  1917;  sundry  civil  appropriation 
act,  June  12, 1917;  urgent  deficiency  act,  June  15, 1917;  ui^ent  deficiency  act,  October 
6, 1917;  urgent  deficiency  act,  March  28,  1918;  urgent  deficiency  act,  July  8,  1918. 
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Note.— The  urgent  deficiency  acta,  approved  March  28  and  July  8,  1918,  provide 
that  the  appropriatioa  is  made  herein  for — 

Rig  liar  suppliej,  Quirter master  Corps $117, 329, 2 1<  'VJ 

Wat  it  and  s  3 w  irs  at  military  posts '. IS,  6S1,  ^2 ).  -n 

Barracks  aid  quarters 89, 020, fJ) ^  iJ 

RuJ-i,  walks,  w.ur/o^,  and  drainx^e 16, 371,  2<).  H 

CoHtnir'tioi  aii  r>piirof  haspitah 33,  590,  S">i. -v 

•S  10 )ti {\rfr x\[-»n ?•<  a li  raa^ 3s 93 1, 00 J. o i 

Bim-ks  aal  qiirtjrs  Sjacoast  Defenses 3, 563. 0»)  ') 

Milit iry.  p )<t  exch i ig es 750, 00 ). •'• 

ahall  oontinuo  available  until  December  31,  1913. 

**Subsi nonce  of  the  Army";  "R^^iilar  supplies,  Quartermaster  Corps";  "Iini- 
dental  expanses,  Quartorma-^ter  Corp^";  '^Clothing,  camp  and  garrison  equip  .;r'. 
'*Traasp)rtation  of  th3  Army  and  its  supplies";  and  "Watir  and  sewers  at  milit  'rv 
p  )<ts"  a:j  dis'o  irs3i  aid  a?count3d  for  as  one  fund  with  the  title  ''Supplies,  3er\  H'e:». 
and  transportation,  Quarterma.'.ter  Corps.'' 

Opficb  op  the  Quartermaster  General, 

September  18,  1918. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  submitted  a  table  showing  the  situation 
touching  the  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1918,  and  it  gives  the 
amount  appropriated,  the  amount  obligated,  the  total  unooHgated, 
and  the  Treasury  balance.     Under  the  first  head,  pay  of  the  Army, 
there  appears  to  have  been  appropriated  5>842,639, 118.30;  obligated, 
$817,572,267.87,  leaving  the  total  unobligated  ^25,066,850.43,  with  a 
Treasury  balance  of  151,247,812.40.     Before  undertaking  to  inquire 
touching  the  meaning  of  the  Treasurv  balance  as  it  relates  to  the 
unobligated  balance,  am  I  correct  in  tne  assumption  in  this  instance 
that  under  the  head  of  pay,  etc.,  of  the  Army  nave  been  carried  not 
only  those  items  relating  to  the  pay  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  of 
the  line  and  of  the  staff  departments,  etc.,  as  appears  in  the  language 
of  the  first  item  in  the  pending  estimate,  but  also  is  carried  the  com- 
mutation of  quarters,  neat  and  light,  officers  and  noncommissioned 
officers  and  pay  of  clerks  at  headquarters,  etc.,  and  pay  of  com- 
mutation of  quarters,  etc.,  which  as  to  1919  we  are  carrying  as  sep- 
arate items  ? 

Gen.  LoBD.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  explanation  of  the  marked  difference 
between  the  total  unobligated  amount  of  your  balance  and  the  Treas- 
ury balancQ  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Credits,  the  notifications  of  which  we  have  receivet.1 
and  which  have  not  reached  the  Treasury  for  credit  on  the  Treasury 
books. 

The  Chairman.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  you  have  $25,000,000 
unobligated,  what  do  you  say  as  to  the  desirability  or  praclicabili  v  y 
of  making  available  for  the  fiscal  year  1919  some  portion  of  the 
$25,000,000'^ 

Gen.  Lord.  Our  payments  in  France  for  the  fiscal  year  closing  wit  h 
June  30,  1918,  were  all  made  out  of  pay  of  the  Army  for  the  purpcso 
of  simplification  of  bookkeeping  and  operation  over  there.  Wo  aro 
going  to  have  some  additional  credits  to  add  to  the  $25,000,000.  VVo 
have  some  obhgalions  that  are  ('oiniucy  from  tiiere  under  pay  of  tlit» 
Army.  The  difference  we  do  not  know  yet.  We  also  have  a.ii 
obUgation  to  the  Troasurj'  Dopartmeut  on  account  of  insurai:i^'t- 
allotments  withheld  from  soldiers  which  has  not  yet  been  paid  to  ll\^* 
Treasury  and  the  total  of  whiel'i  we  will  not  know  uiiiii  we  get  tin* 
final  reports  from  France.  1  should  hesitate  to  state  that  any  p^»r- 
^f  that  sum  could  be  withdrawn  from  1918  availabihty. 
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The  Chairman.  So  what  you  are  now  asking  is  that  we  shall 
consider  touching  all  of  these  items  that  are  pending  here,  other  than 
mileage,  and  we  will  come  to  it  subsequently,  estimates  predicated 
on  the  assumption  that  we  start  with  a  clean  slate  for  the  fiscal  year 
1019,  and  that  we  do  not  undertake  in  any  way  to  lessen  these  esti- 
mates by  sums  that  might  or  might  not  be  available  from  the  appro- 
priations for  the  previous  fiscal  year? 

Gen.  Lord.  Certaiiily  not' as  regards  pay  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  Vare.  When  were  these  estimates  prepared  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  estimates  that  we  ar6  submitting  now? 

ilr.  Vare.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Lord.  They  werie  prepared  very  recently  and  have  be(in  re- 
vised up  to  and  including  to-day.  The  regulations  that  we  received 
yesterday  are  taken  into  account. 

Mr.  Vare.  Then,  you  think  it  would  be  unwise  to  attetbiit  to 
reduce  the  $25,000,000? 

Gen.  Lord.  Of  the  1918  appropriations?  ' 

Mr.  Vare.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

COMMUTATION     OF    QUARTERS,    HEAT,    AI^D    LIGHT    TO    COMMISSIONED 

OFFICERS,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is, for  commutation  of  quarters, 
heat,  and  light,  commissioned  officers,  and  so  on,  for  which  you  have 
submitted  an  estimate  of  $75,861,520.33.  What  is  the  estimate  now 
as  to  the  total  amount  needed  for  such  purpose  for  the  fiscal  year 
1919? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  total  estimate  submitted  is  $109,211,520.33. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  appropriated  for  that  purpose  how 
much  money  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  $33,350,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  difference  represents  your  present  esti- 
mate, $75,861,520.33? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  do  not  want  to  make  any  change  in  that 
figure? 

Gen.  Lord.  No,  sir.  Yesterday  we  revised  this  estimate  taking 
into  account  all  changes  in  regulations  or  orders.  A  comptroller's 
decision  was  received  yesterday  that  increases  the  commutation  of 
light  and  heat,  but  we  have  not  made  any  attempt  to  increase  the 
estimate  because  of  the  increase  warranted  by  the  comptroller's 
ruling. 

The  CHAHtMAN.  How  did  you  arrive  at  this  figure  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Capt.  McKay  worked  that  out  and  will  explain  it. 

Capt.  McKay.  The  minimum  allowance  for  a  captain,  four  rooms, 
is  $688.12  and  for  a  first  lieutenant,  three  rooms,  $532.10,  a  total  of 
$1,220.22.  This  amount  divided  by  two  equals  $610.11,  the  esti- 
mated average  annual  cost  of  quarters,  heat  and  light  for  an  officer. 
It  is  estimated  that  70  per  cent  of  the  officers  in  active  service  are 
entitled  to  commutatibn,  either  for  themselves,  under  the  act  of 
March  4,  1915,  or  for  dependents  under  the  act  of  April  16,  1918. 
Therefore  70  per  cent  of  255,719  officers  equals  179,003,  which 
amount  multiplied  by  $610.11  equals  $109,211,520.33. 
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The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  only  figure  the  commutation  on  t'le 
average  of  captain  and  first  lieutenant;  why  do  you  not  do  it  for 
ofiicers  above  those  grades  or  below  them  ? 

Capt.  McKay.  We  estimate  that  the  average  is  between  those 
two  grades. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  averaging  the  officers  of  the  Army 
as  a  whole  from  the  grade  of  general  down  to  that  of  second  lieutenant 

}^ou  figure  that  the  mean  average  falls  between  that  of  captain  and  first 
ieutenant  and  then  by  figuring  on  that  mean  you  arrive  at  the  calcu- 
lation whichyou  have  ^iven  us  ? 

Capt.  Mc!^Y.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Why  does  it  happen  that  that  mean  f aUs  between  the 
captain  and  first  lieutenant  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  average  amount  paid 
for  computation  of  light  and  heat  and  quarters  is  that  of  three  and 
one-half  rooms,  and  the  mean  between  captain  and  first  lieutenant 
for  heat  and  light  just  happens  to  be  that  amount.  It  makes  a  very 
easy  way  of  arriving^  at  the  approximately  correct  figure. 

The  (Jhairman.  Was  this  average  that  you  worked  on  the  average 
that  you  found  from  experience  under  the  former  system  of  commu- 
tation, and  if  it  was,  has  the  new  law  which  allows  commutation  for 
foreign  service  in  case  of  dependents  in  any  way  affected  that  average, 
or  have  you  considered  that  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  It  has  been  considered.  It  affects  the  number  of 
officers  who  have  become  entitled  to  commutation. 

Gen.  Lord.  We  had  to  decide  under  this  new  law  and  under  the 
Comptroller's  decision  what  proportion  of  these  officers — ^we  knew  it 
was  a  changed  number — are  entitled  to  draw  commutation  of  heat 
and  hght.  Previous  to  the  enactment  of  the  amendment  to  the 
law  an  officer  who  went  into  the  field  was  not  entitled  to  commuta- 
tion, no  matter  if  his  family  might  be  obliged  immediately  to  vacate 
quarters  at  a  post  and  to  hire  quarters.  The  basis  to  arrive  at  was 
what  proportion  of  the  Army  had  families,  because  practically  every 
officer  with  a  family  was  entitled  to  commutation  under  this  provi- 
sion. In  working  out  our  former  six  months'  gratuity  law  as  to  the 
men  who  had  famihes,  we  found  in  the  Navy,  the  law  of  which 
required  that  the  gratuity  could  only  be  paid,  to  dependents  and 
that  the  dependency  must  be  proven,  that  their  records  showed  that 
about  75  per  cent  of  the  Navy  had  families.  We  took  into  account 
that  some  of  our  officers,  a  small  number,  would  be  on  duty  at  posts 
and  given  pubUc  quarters,  but  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  Army 
that  would  be  a  negUgible  quantity.  So  we  arbitrarily  assumed  70 
per  cent  of  the  officers  as  those  who  would  be  entitled  to  draw  com- 
mutation of  quarters,  light,  and  heat. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  before  me  a  table  that  purports  to  show 
the  monthly  pay  and  allowances  of  commissioned'  officers  and  it 
purports  to  show  in  red  ink  the  foreign-service  pay  and  in  black 
ink  the  home-service  pay.  Suppose  you  put  into  the  record  this 
table  and  in  order  that  we  may  not  have  to  carry  the  indication  of 
foreign  pay  and  home  pay  in  different  colors,  let  tne  top  line  in  each 
instance  indicate  the  foreign-service  pay  and  the  second  hne  the  home- 
service  pay  with  a  note  that  explains  that  to  be  the  fact. 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  table  referred  to  follows.) 
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5  years. 

10  years. 

15  years. 

20  years. 

rommutatlon. 

Summer 

heat  and 

light. 

Winter 

heat  and 

Ught. 

GcaenJ 

$916.67 
83.3.33 
825.00 
750.00 
733.33 
666.67 
550.00 
500.00 
3fi6.67 
333.33 
320.83 
201.67 
275.00 
250.00 
220.00 
200.00 
183.33 
166.67 
155.83 
141.67 

$916.67 
833.33 
825.00 
750.00 
733.33 
666.67 
5.V).00 
500.00 
408.33 
366.67 
3.52.91 
320.83 
302.50 
275.00 
242.00 
220.00 
201.67 
183.33 
171.41 
155.83 

$oi«.«7 
833.33 
825.00 
7.V).00 
733.33 
666.67 
550.00 
500.00 
440.00 
400.00 
385.00 
3^.00 
330.00 
300.00 
264.00 
240.00 
220.00 
200.00 
187.00 
170.00 

$916.67 
833.33 
825.00 
750.00 
733.33 
666. 67 
5.50.00 
500.00 
458.33 
416.67 
412.50 
375.00 
a57.50 
325.00 
286.00 
260.00 
238.33 
216.67 
202.58 
184.17 

$916.67 
833.33 
825.00 
750.00 
733.33 
666.67 
550.00 
500.00 
458.33 
416.67 
412.50 
375.00 
366.67 
333.33 
308.00 
280.00 
256.67 
233.33 
218.17 
198.33 

$9.60 

9.34 

8.88 

8.70 

7.95 

7.48 

6.62 

6.44 

6.26 

5.90 
4.72 

Ueutemnt  general 

$31.75 

M^orflmeral 

39.66 

Brigidicr  BBn«nI 

27.67 

fokmel 

35.52 

lieatauukt  colonel...'. 

23.09 

SIftjor 

20.58 

retain,.. 

18.08 

Firrt  He^it^mnt .     . 

15.68 

Seoanl  Ueatcnant 

13.14 

EiiBftnl  m^n  < .     X 

9.74 
6.28 

1  Enlisted  man,  1  room,  $15.    (Special  authority  is  required. ) 

Note.— rpper  row  of  figures  of  each  grade  Iniicates  foreign  service  pay;  lower  row  of  figures  of  each 
CFA^e  in  Iksates  home  pay. 

Comm  :tation  of  heat  ani  light  is  payable  for  the  number  of  rooms  actually  occupied,  varies  with  time  df 
year  an  i  location  of  station.  Number  of  rooms  allo-red  are  as  follows:  General,  U;  lieutenant  general,  10; 
ma^  genexal,  9;  brigadier  general.  8;  colonel,  7:  lieutenant  colonel,  6;  major,  5;  captain,  4;  first  lieutenant.  3; 
aecoU  lieutenant,  2;  enlisted  man.  1     (Special  authority  is  required  for  payment  to  an  enlisted  man.) 

(  onmutation  of  quarters  payable  for  number  of  rooms  as  follows: 

Cteneral,  11  rooms,  $132. 

Ueutenant  ff^n^ral,  10  rooms,  $120. 

Major  general,  u  rooms,  $108. 

BnjsBiner  general,  8  rooms,  $96. 

( olDBel«  7  rooms.  $84. 

Lieu  tenant  colonel,  6  rooms,  $72. 

Vajor.  5  rooms,  $60. 

( aptatn,  4  rooms,  $48. 

first  lieiitemnt,  3  rooms,  $36. 

SeoBikl  Ueotenant,  2  rooms,  $24. 

PAT    OF    CLERKS    AT    HEADQUARTERS    OF   THE    SEVERAL   TERRITORIAL 

DEPARTMENTS,    ETC. 

The  Chairman.  Your  next  item  appears  as  pay  of  clerks  at  head- 
quarters of  the  several  territorial  departments,  etc,  and  vou  are 
asking  for  $1,965,000.  What  is  the  total  of  the  amount  that  you 
have  figured  as  necessary  for  this  purpose  for  the  fiscal  year  1919  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  estimate  is  $7,803,080. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  heen  appropriated  what  sum  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  $5,838,080. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  difference  represents  the  estimate  that  you 
have  submitted  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  $1,965,000. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  the  table  which  you  have  submitted, 
it  appears  that  under  the  Army  act  you  provided  for  51  clerks,  at 
12,000;  111  clerks,  at  $1,800;  321  clerks,  at  $1,600;  768  clerks,  at 
11,400;  2,132  clerks,  at  $1,200,  and  1,289  clerks,  at  $1,000,  and  1,391, 
at  $720,  the  latter  class,  $720,  being  not  clerks  really,  but  messengers, 
making  the  total  number  of  clerks  4,811,  and  your  estimate  for  addi-^ 
tions  seems  to  be  predicated  upon  15,  at  $2,000;  75,  at  $1,800;  180,  at 
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$1,600;  180,  at  $1,400,  and  1,050  at  $1,200,  or  a  total  additional  num- 
ber of  1,500,  which,  if  granted,  would  make  a  grand  total  of  6,31 1  and 
the  messengers.  How  did  you  arrive  at  the  determination  of  your 
need  of  1,500;  .is  it  predicated  upon  the  enlargement  of  the  Army? 

Gen.  Lord.  This  was  based  on  a  letter  received  from  The  Adjutant 
General  of  the  Army  as  to  what  his  needs  would  be. 

The  Chaikman.  The  letter  from  Adj.  Gen.  McCain,  then  the 
Adjutant  General,  of  August  8,  in  substance  states  that  the  field 
clerks  were  carried  in  the  Army  act  for  1919,  predicated  upon  an 
Army  of  3,000,000  men,  and  he  figures  on  an  Army  in  round  numbers 
of  5,000,000.  So  evidently  the  estimate  is  base^  on  an  increase  of 
two-fifths  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

FIELD   CLERKS — ^PAY  AND  ALLOWANCES. 

The  Chairman.  The  Army  act  carried  a  provision  "that  during  the 
present  emergency  Army  field  clerks  shall  have  the  same  allowances 
and  benefits  as  heretofore  allowed  by  law  to  pay  clerks,  Quarter- 
master Corps,  not  including  retirement.''  This  estimate  has  been 
predicated  uoon  the  law  as  modified  by  this  requirement? 

Capt.  McKay.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  vou  tell  us,  Captain,  what  increase  in  expend- 
iture will  result  from  that  legislation  ? 

Capt.  McKay.  Prior  to  this  law  Army  field  clerks  were  not  entitled 
to  commutation  of  quarters,  hBat,  and  light,  until  they  had  completed 
12  years'  service,  three  years  of  which  were  on  foreign  service  or  on 
temporarv  duty  away  from  their  permanent  stations,  which  restriction 
limited  the  number  of  clerks  entitled  to  the  allowance  to  not  more 
than  150  at  the  present  time.  The  new  law  will  give  commutation 
to  a  modified  average  of  1,577  clerks,  which  is  1,427  more  clerks  than 
would  have  been  entitled  to  commutation  under  the  old  law,  or 
approximately  $547,968.  In  making  the  minimum  salary  $1,200  it 
increases  the  pay  of  1,289  clerks  by  $200  a  year,  or,  $257,800,  making 
a  total  annual  expenditure  of  approximately  $805,678. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  commutation  of  quarters  is  allowed  to  a  field 
clerk? 

Capt.  McKay.  Two  rooms. 

Mr.  Sissoy.  In  dollars  and  cents,  what  does  that  represent? 

Gen.  Lord.  Twenty-four  doUars  for  the  rooms. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Does  he  get  anything  for  heat  and  light? 

Gen.  TjOrd.^  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sissont'.  What  does  he  get? 

Capt.  McKay.  It  is  approximately  $384  a  year  for  each  clerk. 

Mr.  Sissox.  For  heat  aid  Ught? 

Capt.  McKay.  Yes;  for  everything,  including  commutation  of 
quarters. 

The  Chairman.  This  act  further  provided  that  the  minimum  pay 
of  these  clerks  should  be  $1,200.     It  says: 

That  the  minim ura  or  fntrance  pay,  exclusive  of  said  aUowancce,  of  said  Army 
field  cl-^rkfi  shall  be  |1,200  pr  annum. 

The  previous  estimate  that  was  submitted  and  allowed  in  the  Arm  y 
act  contemplated  1,289  clerks  at  $1,000  each.     Has  any  conaideratioxi 
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been  given  to  that?  It  would  seem  to  indicate  that  if  the  comp- 
troller held  that  this  applied  to  clerks  already  in  the  service,  that  thei'e 
would  be  a  deficiency  in  connection  with  the  appropriation  that  was 
made  in  the  last  Army  act  touching  the  1,289  clerks. 

Gen.  Lord.  We  did  not  take  that  into  account  and  had  not  con- 
sidered that. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  probably  be  merged. 

Gren.  Lord.  As  to  their  pay? 

The  Chairhan.  No.  I  mean  that  the  sum  is  sufficiently  small  to 
simply  be  swallowed  up  in  vour  average. 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes;  in  profit  and  loss. 

The  Chairman.  This  estimate  would  seem  to  be  predicated  upon 
the  full  pay  for  a  jear  of  all  these  enumerated  clerks.  In  point  of 
fact,  that  assumption  will  not  be  warranted  bv  what  will  occur. 

Gen.  Lord.  Tnat  is,  the  pay  of  field  clerks  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  6,311  clerks  diu'ing  a  whole  year. 

Gen.  Lord.  Did  you  use  your  modified  average  on  that  ? 

Capt.  McKay.  No,  sir;  1  took  just  what  The  Adjutant  General 
gave  me. 

Col.  Wolfe.  The  Adjutant  General  specifies  the  amount  to  be 
estimated  for  commutation  of  quarters.  He  undoubtedly  is  pre- 
pared to  tell  when  they  come  into  the  service,  but  he  did  not  tell  us 
that. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  ascertain  from  his  office,  and 
supply  as  a  note,  information  which  would  give  us  the  weighted 
average  of  the  clerical  force  for  the  fiscal  year  and  indicate  the  cor- 
responding reduction  that  can  be  made. 

Uen.  Lord.  Under  your  instructions  we  will  take  it  up  with  him. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

For  pay  of  commutatiou  of  quarters,  and  of  heat  and  light  for  Army  field  clerks, 
1576,000. 

What  is  your  estimate  for  a  whole  year  as  to  that  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  estimate  for  pay  of  commutation  of  quarters  and 
of  heat  and  light  for  Army  field  clerks  is  $629,742;  there  was  appro- 
priated in  the  act  of  July  9,  1918,  $53,742,  which  would  leave  the 
aeficiency  submitted,  $576,000. 

The  Chairman.  Here  again  I  assume  that  this  computation  has 
been  made  on  the  supposition  that  these  6,000  clerks  would  be  in 
the  service  for  an  entire  twelve  months. 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  not  being  the  situation  I  would  be  glad  if 
you  would  supply  a  note  indicating  what  reduction  can  be  made  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  weighted  average  of  the  number  of  clerks  in  the 
service  for  a  year  will  be  less  than  that. 

Gen.  Lord.  We  will  submit  an  estimate  showing  the  modified 
average. 

28  clerks,  at  $2,000  per  annum  for  12  months 156,000 

28  idditional  clerks,  at  $2,000  per  annum  for  6  months 28, 000 

10  additional  clerks,  at  $2,000  per  annum  for  3  months 5, 000 

W  clerks,  at  $1,800  per  annum  for  12  months 115, 200 

W  additional  clerks,  at  $1,800  per  annum  for  6  months 57, 600 

SS  additional  clerks,  at  $1,800  per  annum  for  3  months 26, 100 

175  clerks,  at  $1,600  per  annum  for  12  months 280,000 

175  additional  clerks,  at  $1,600  per  annum  for  6  months 140,  OOq 
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151  additional  clerks,  at  $1,600  per  annrnn  for  3  monthB $f)0, 400 

402  Gierke,  at  $1 .400  per  annum  for  1 2  months 562, 800 

402  additional  clerks,  at  $1,400  per  annum  for  6  months 281, 400 

144  additional  clerks,  at  $1,400  per  annum  for  3  months 50, 400 

1,731  clerks,  at  $1,200  per  annum  for  12  months 2, 077, 200 

1,731  additional  clerks,  at  $1,200  per  annum  for  6  months 1, 038, 600 

1,009  additional  clerks,  at  $1 ,200  per  annum  for  3  months 302, 700 

139  messengers,  at  $720  per  annum  for  12  months 100, 080 

Total 5,181,480 

Appropriated 6, 838, 080 

Savings 656, 60o 

CommuUUion  of  quarterB  and  of  heat  and  light. 

2,400  cl  erks  for  1  year $2, 400 

2,400  clerks  for  6  months 1, 200 

1,372  clerks  for  3  months 343 

Average  for  full  year 3, 943 

It  is  estimated  that  40  per  cent  are  entitled  to  commutation  or  1 ,577  X$384s . .  605, 568 
Appropriated 53, 742 

Deficiency * 651, 826 

FOR  MILEAGE  TO  COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS,  MEMBERS  OF  THE  OFFICERS* 

RESERVE   CORPS,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  Your  next  item  is: 

For  milea^ce  to  commissioned  officers,  members  of  the  Officers' 
Reserve  Corps,  when  ordered  to  active  duty,  contract  surgeons, 
expert  accoimtant.  Inspector  General's  Department,  Armv  field 
clerks,  and  field  clerks  ol  the  Quartermaster  (;orps,  when  authorized 
by  law,  $7,000,000. 

You  had  a  total  appropriation  of  $3,000,000,  and  I  assume  from  that 
that  you  estimate  tne  amount  this  year  at  $10,000,000. 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  arrive  at  it? 

General  Lord.  In  July  of  this  year  we  paid  and  obligated  $638,000; 
in  August  we  paid  and  obligated  $816,000;  that  makes  a  total  of 
$1,453,000  and  an  average  for  the  two  months  of  $776,000,  which 
would  indicate  an  expenditure  for  the  entire  year  of  $9,318,000. 
without  figuring  on  the  proposed  increase  of  the  Army  since  July  and 
August.  The  expenditures  out  of  the  appropriations  made  for  last 
year  are  something  more  than  $9,000,000. 

There  is  a  table  submitted  which  covers  expenditures  and  averai^es 
since  1907,  worked  out  from  year  to  year,  which  would  show,  Itur 
example,  in  1907,  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  men  per  officer  given 
us,  66,385  men,  a  per  capita  cost  for  ofFicei*s  and  men  ol  $9.  The  total 
amount  appro^jfriated  was  $600,000,  which  made  a  per  capita,  on  the 
strength  of  the  number  of  officers,  of  $152  per  officer,  and  a  per  capita 
for  ofticers  and  men  combined  of  $9.  That  is  gradually  reduced  until 
the  lowest  wc  get  is  in  1915,  when  the  expenditure  was  $5  per  capita 
and  in  1918  it  reaches  $7  per  man,  on  the  strength  of  officers  and  men. 
I  question  somewhat  the  value  of  that  table  in  enabbng  us  to  reach 
any  conclusion,  but  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  expenditures  in  July 
anH  August,  a  total  expenditure,  with  our  present  strength,  is  indi- 
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cated  of  59,318,000.     I  do  not  think  this  is  enough,  but  it  is  all  I  had 
the  courage  to  ask  for. 

The  CuAiliMAN.  Of  course,  your  mileage  ought  not  to  bear  a  direct 
relationship  to  the  size  of  the  Army,  and  particularly  is  that  true  as 
your  Army  bears  more  and  more  a  larger  proportion  of  men  in  the 
field  to  men  who  are  on  staff  or  other  duties. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  exactly  true.  Another  thing  that  enters  into 
it  is  that  the  major  proportion  of  our  men  will  be  abroad;  there  the 
distances  are  less,  and  presumably  the  mileage  will  be  less. 

The  Chairman.  Ana  a  great  deal  of  travel  there,  of  necessity,  is 
travel  in  Government  conveyances  without  some  of  the  mileage  cost. 

Gen.  Lord.  Without  mileage  cost;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  this  simply  represents  a  broad  general 
average  of  what  you  think  will  be  needed  and  can  b^  no  more  than  an 
approximation. 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  General,  there  have  been  instances  abroad  in 
which  a  number  of  enlisted  men  from  time  to  time  have  found  them- 
selves without  funds  of  any  kind  while  in  service  away  from  their 
conmiands,  due  to  no  fault  of  their  own,  either  being  sent  back  to 
some  of  the  depots  for  reclassification  and  reassignment,  or  due  to 
disabilities,  being  sent  back  to  base  hospitals,  or  for  numerous  causes. 
As  I  say,  these  men  have  been  without  funds  of  any  kind  although 
the  Government  owed  them  money  and  they  had  no  method  whereby 
they  could  collect  the  money  due  them  or  get  advances  on  money  to 
become  due,  and,  except  for  the  activities  of  the  Eed  Cross  and  other 
organizations,  considerable  hardship  would  have  resulted,  and,  in  a 
number  of  instances,  in  spite  of  tne  help  that  such  organizations 
could  give,  hardships  did  result.  What,  if  anything,  has  been  done 
looking  to  a  changiB  in  the  system  of  payment  of  enlisted  men  abroad 
so  as  to  minimize  that  situation? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  trouble  to  which  you  refer  has  not  been  limited  to 
France*  we  have  encountered  the  same  trouble  here.  Under  the 
regulations  each  man,  on  his  entry  into  the  service,  is  taken  up  on  a 
service  record  which  gives  his  military  history,  the  date  of  his  entry 
into  service,  the  record  of  allotments  and  allowances,  his  clothings 
the  dates  of  payment — in  fact,  his  military  and  his  financial  history* 
The  regulations  had  provided,  from  time  immemorial,  that  when 
this  man  was  transferred — ^for  example,  if  he  was  stationed  at  Fort 
Myer  to-day  and  he  was  transferred  to  Fort  Sheridan,  at  Chicago — 
he  would  be  given  his  transportation  and  his  commutation  of  sub- 
sistence in  order  to  enable  him  to  travel,  but  his  service  record,  which 
is  the  only  record  giving  his  financial  standing  and  all  the  data 
affecting  his  service,  is  mailed.  The  organization  commander  is 
prohibited  from  giving  that  man  his  service  record.  With  the 
♦extraordinary  increase  in  the  Army  and  its  personnel  we  have  brought 
in  not  oid^  enlisted  men  unfamiliar  with  Army  work,  but  inexpe- 
rienced officers,  so  that  if  the  service  record  itself  did  not  always  go 
astray  there  were  many  cases  where  the  officers  who  were  responsible 
for  tne  preparation  of  the  papers  and  the  men  responsible  for  their 
mailing  did  not  coinply  with  tne  regulations.  We  found  that  trouble 
here  early  in  the  war. 

We  also  began*  to  hear  from  France  and  we  proceeded  at  once  to 
remedy  that  situation  by  providing  each  solmer  here  with  a  pay 
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card.  When  he  was  transferred  he  was  given  his  pay  card  and  with 
that  pay  card,  if  he  left  his  post  in  the  middle  of  the  month,  or  any 
intermediate  period  of  the  month,  he  could  go  to  the  quartermaster 
at  his  post  and  get  his  money  up  to  and  including  the  date  of  his 
departure,  so  that  he  would  nave  something  with  which  to  travel. 
If  ne  did  not  reach  bis  station  at  the  end  of  the  month  and  needed 
money,  he  could  present  that  card  to  any  quartermaster — and  they 
are  scattered  all  over  the  country — and  get  money  on  that  pay  car3 
as  well  as  he  could  on  the  pay  roll  if  he  were  at  ms  post.  Provided 
with  that  card,  it  made  no  difference  to  him  when  his  service  record 
arrived  or  whether  or  not  it  ever  arrived.  That  was  put  in  effect 
here,  I  think,  in  June.  We  succeeded  in  getting  the  cards  printed 
and  put  out  and  they  were  sent  to  France,  so  that  the  men  now  com- 
ing Dack  from  France,  or  who  are  beginning  to  come  back,  are  pro- 
vided with  these  pay  cards.  In  France  it  necessarily  follows  that 
with  the  constant  and  unexpected  movement  of  troops  under  secret 
orders  from  one  portion  of  the  front  to  another  and  from  one  place 
to  another,  there  were  many  cases  where  whole  organizations  were 
not  paid  for  a  month  or  more,  but  the  question  of  pay  over  there  was 
a  secondary  matter  under  those  conditions — the  men  had  to  be 
moved,  ana  the  quartermaster  might  catch  up  to  them  to  pay  them 
or  he  might  not,  because  they  nught  be  here  to-day  and  there  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  Eagan.  I  know  of  a  man  who  was  not  paid  for  foiu*  months. 

Gen.  Lord.  We  had  one  man  at  the  Walter  need  Hospital  wHo  had 
not  been  paid  since  November  and  we  have  just  paid  him.  The  thing 
that  aggravated  this  condition  was  this:  A  man  might  be  in  an 
organization  and  brigaded  with  the  French  and  entirely  separated 
from  his  own  people.  Soon  after  being  associated  with  them  he 
might  be  in  action  and  be  wounded.  Immediately  he  would  be  sent 
to  some  French  base  hospital,  and  from  there  transported  to  some 
other  hospital  and  then  sent,  if  able  to  travel,  to  some  port  of  em- 
barkation and  shipped  back  to  this  coimtry  without  tne  slightest 
fragment  of  paper  warranting  payment  to  him.  We  would  only  have 
his  word  for  it;  that  and  his  uniform  would  be  the  only  things  whiiL 
would  show  he  belonged  to  the  Army.  There  have  been  many  sucli 
cases,  and  we  have  taken  them  up  out  at  the  Walter  Reed  Hospital, 
where  these  men  are  located,  and  last  week  we  paid  some  250  of  them 
on  their  own  statements  that  they  had  not  been  paid  since  such  anil 
such  a  date;  that  they  were  of  such  and  such  a  rank;  that  their 
allowances  for  insurance  and  for  their  families  were  in  such  and  sui  ii 
amounts.  We  paid  them,  and  it  was  the  only  thing  to  do,  and  are 
planning  to  do  the  same  in  other  hospitals.  In  France  they  have»* 
appUed  the  pay-card  system,  but  with  October — as  they  have  entin^j 
charge  over  there,  as  tney  should  have,  because  we  might  work  out  a 
plan  here  that  would  apparently  be  all  right  but  not  applicable  ovor 
there — they  will  introauce  in  addition  to  the  pay  cards  a  systeiu 
something  along  the  lines  of  the  French  and  JEnglish  pay  took-. 
From  that  time  on  every  man  wiU  carry  with  him  a  pay  book,  so  that: 
no  matter  what  happens  to  him  his  record  will  go  with  him,  and  ho 
can  be  paid  whenever  he  presents  his  pay  book. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  book  a  coupon  book,  so  that  by  giving 
coupon  he  can  get  cash  for  it  at  places  other  than  the  quartermast 
offices? 
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Gen.  Lord.  It  is  not.  I  understand' it  is  very  similar  to  the  English, 
but  I  do  not  understand  that  the  En^Ush  pay  book  is  a  coupon  pay 
book,  although  you  may  be  correct  aoout  it.  We  have  tried  to  get 
a  sample,  but  we  have  not  succeeded. 

Col-  Wolfe.  I  never  saw  an  English  soldier  with  a  coupon  book 
over  there,  and  I  have  seen  a  great  number  of  pay  books  over  there. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  matter,  but  I 
had  the  impression  that  the  English  soldier  was  supplied  with  a  coupon 
book  that  was  a  draft,  so  to  speak,  upon  his  Government,  and  that  the 
coupons  could  be  and  would  be  cashed  by  anybody,  knowing  that 
they  would  be  liqmdated  by  presentation  to  the  governmental  omciala 
of  Ureat  Britain.  The  value  of  that  system,  if  it  should  be  worked 
out  with  proper  safeguards,  would  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  soldiers 
could  get  some  money  when  they  were  not  able  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  pay  department  of  the  Army. 

I  personally  saw  some  instances  in  which  men  were  without  funds; 
they  did  not  desire  much  money,  frequently  as  little  as  25  or  50  cents, 
but  enough  so  that  when  traveling  on  the  train  for  a  day  or  two  they 
might  be  able  to  purchase  cigarettes,  tobacco,  and  things  of  that  sort. 
The  matter  appealed  to  me  sufficiently  to  cause  me  to  make  the  sug- 
gestion to  the  Ked  Cross  people  that  pending  some  adjustment,  and 
even  after  any  new  system  might  be  put  in,  m  Order  to  take  care  of 
the  inevitable  cases  tnat  will  arise,  irrespective  of  any  system,  that 
the  people  in  charge  of  Red  Cross  stations  be  given  a  fund  by  which 
they  could  simply  make  loans,  or,  if  the  needs  were  such,  to  make 
gifts  in  small  amounts  in  order  to  reUeve  the  situation  confronting 
some  of  these  boys. 

Col.  Wolfe.  I  think  you  are  probably  right  in  regard  to  the  cou- 
pons in  this  respect:  In  Englana  the  dependents,  the  wife  and  child, 
fet  coupon  booKS  which  are  payable  each  month  at  the  post  offices, 
t  Ls  extremely  likely  you  saw  those. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  see  any  of  the  English,  because  I  was  not 
very  near  the  English  lines  except  for  a  very  Umited  time,  but  I  had 
the  impression  that  they  had  a  coupon  system  for  the  men,  but 
whether  they  have  it  or  not,  I  offer  it  now  for  what  it  may  be  worth 
as  a  possible  solution  of  the  problem,  because  there  is  no  question  that 
hardships  result  and,  to  the  extent  that  we  can,  we  ought  to  prevent 
them. 
Gen.  Lord.  I  think  so,  and  I  think  we  will  work  that  problem  out. 

allotments  made  by  soldiers. 

The  Chairman.  General,  in  dealing  with  balances  for  1918,  some- 
thing was  said  about  moneys  that  would  have  to  be  available  out  of 
that  balance  for  the  payment  of  certain  allotments  made  by  soldiers, 
or  so  I  understood  it. 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes;  that  was  in  connection  with  the  insurance.  We 
pay  over  to  the  Treasury  Department  money  withheld  from  soldiers 
anS  officers  to  pay  their  insurance  premiums.  That  is  transferred 
under  the  auditor's  adjustments.  I  should  say  we  have  close  on  to 
132,000,000  withheld  which  has  not  been  paid  over,  but  the  Treasury 
has  its  own  appropriation  for  that  purpose  and  it  has  not  affected  the 
insurance  payments  to  beneficiaries  at  all. 
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*  The  Chairman.  That  brings  up,  however,  another  matter  concern- 
ing which  the  committee  would  like  to  get  some  information.  Orig- 
inally, the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau  was  the  governmental  agency 
that  it  was  contemplated  would  make  all  of  the  payments  in  the  way 
of  allowances  to  the  soldiers.  It  is  my  imderstanding  that  it  is  n<»w 
the  practice  that  as  to  certain  payments  which  are  voluntary  and  not 
compulsory,  these  payments  are  made  through  the  Army  rather  than 
through  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau,  tms  being  the  result,  as  it 
now  occurs  to  me,  of  direct  legislation.  I  want  to  mid  out  just  what 
is  being  done  along  those  lines  and  how  the  system  is  working. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  Army  since  1899  has  had  an  allotment  law.  A 
soldier  notifies  us  that  he  is  going  to  be  away  from  home  and  that 
he  wants  $10  of  his  pay  held  out,  and  we  agree  to  pav  it  from  our 
office  here  in  Washington.  The  Navy  had  a  similar  law.  On 
October  6,  1917,  the  war-risk  insurance  act  went  into  effect.^  That 
act  provided  that  when  a  man  had  a  wife  and  children  or  a  divorced 
wife  to  whom  alimony  was  being  paid,  so  much  of  his  money  shall 
be  taken  away  from  him,  whether  he  wants  it  done  or  not.  If  liis 
wife  does  not  need  it,  or  if  his  children  do  not  need  it,  that  oomDul- 
sion  can  be  waived  provided  it  is  substantiated  that  it  is  not  needed. 
In  the  case  of  the  divorced  wife  to  whom  alimony  is  being  paid  or  in 
the  case  of  a  wife  who  has  been  xmf aithful  and  to  whom  he  does  not 
wish  to  pay  it,  he  can  make  the  claim  and  the  Btu-eau  of  War-Risk 
Insurance  will  pass  xipon  such  claim  and  waive  the  coinpuJsory 
requirement  if  the  soldier^s  statement  be  justified.  That  is  what 
they  call  the  class  A  or  compulsory  allotment.  The  Treasury 
Department  pays  aU  of  the  class  A  allotments.  Then  there  is  a 
class  B  that  is  volimtary. 

'  If  I  am  an  enlisted  man  and  I  have  been  habitually  contributing 
something  to  the  support  of  my  mother,  and  I  pay  SI 5  of  my  pav 
through  tne  Bureau  of  War-Risk  Insurance  to  my  mother,  they  will 
supplement  it  by  an  additional  amount  as  in  the  case  of  the  class  A 
compulsorv  allotments,  however,  limited  to  $10.  Originally,  the 
law  provided  that  the  amoimt  a  soldier  would  allot  varied  with  the 
amount  of  his  pay.  It  was  absolutely  impossible  to  administer  it 
accurately  in  the  field  or  in  the  bureau,  and  the  law  was  amended, 
which  the  allotments  at  $15  and  $20.  If  a  man  has  a  wife  and  child 
he  must  allot  $15,  and  if  he  has  a  wife  and  has  a  mother  or  father  to 
whom  he  wishes  to  allot  and  get  an  allowance,  he  gives  $5  adxlitional, 
which  makes  $20.  If  he  has  no  class  A  dependents  and  wishes  to 
make  an  allotment  to  his  father  or  mother,  ne  would  set  aside  SI 5, 
but  in  no  case  is  more  than  $20  required.  When  that  amended  la'.v 
went  into  effect  it  was  realized  ana  found  that  the  Bureau  of  War- 
Risk  had  in  its  files  many  class  B  volimtary  allotments  which  did 
not  carry  allowances;  that  is,  they  were  just  voluntary  allotments, 
they  were  entitled  to  no  allowance  from  the  Government  and  did 
not  ask  for  any  such  allowance,  and  presumably  did  not  need  it. 

It  might  possibly  have  been  an  allotment  made  to  a  father  to  put 
in  the  bank  for  the  son.  To  relieve  the  Treasury  Department  of 
this  mass  of  allotments  which  did  not  necessarily  belong  to  it  under 
the  law,  it  was  agreed  at  a  conference  at  which  was  represented  the 
Navy  Department,  the  War  Department  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment as  a  matter  of  policy,  and  good  policy,  that  such  of  those 
allotments  as  belonged  to  the  Navy  should  be  turned  over  to  the 
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there  in  my  district.  This  is  the  letter  which  we  are  receiving,  and 
of  course  you  are  familiar  with  it.  Omitting  the  formal  part,  it  reads 
as  follows: 

There  ia  no  record  in  the  War  Department  of  an  allotment  made  by  this  soldier 
under  the  Army  allotment  system.  Your  letter,  therefore,  was  sent  to  the  Bureau  of 
War-Risk  Insurance  of  the  Treasury  Department,  which  has  to  do  with  the  payment 
of  allotments  and  allowances  under  the  act  of  October  6,  ;L917.  If  no  allowance  is 
found  on  file  there,  this  office  will  communicate  with  the  proper  organization  com- 
mander. 

Xow  when  I  get  a  letter,  the  more  ignorant  the  father  or  the 
mother  or  the  more  ignorant  or  ilUterate  the  soldier,  the  less  they 
know  about  this  business. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  the  greater  difficulty  it  is  for  a  Congressman  to 
pot  in  touch  with  the  facts.  Therefore  we  have  got  to  write  two 
letters.  I  now  always  write  one  to  you  and  one  to  the  War-Risk 
Insurance  Bureau,  because  I  have  found  that  if  I  do  not  do  it  I  will 
ixet  a  letter  from  you  like  this  one,  referring  me  back  to  the  War-Risk 
insurance  Bureau,  or  if  it  is  the  War-Risk  Insurance  Bureau,  I  will 
got  one  referring  me  back  to  you.  Of  course,  if  my  correspondent 
w  ill  write  me  the  exact  facts  I  will  now  know  the  division  which  you 
have  made,  and  I  will  know  that  where  it  is  an  allotment  out  of  the 
soldier  8  pay  and  paid  out  of  his  Army  pay,  I  will  know  that  that  goes 
to  vou,  and  where  it  involves  payment  out  of  the  Treasury  in  addition 
to  lus  Army  pay,  I  will  know  that  it  goes  to  the  War-Risk  Insurance 
Bureau,  but  the  letter  usually  does  not  disclose  that  fact  to  me. 

Mr.  EI40AN.  And  it  does  not  always  mention  that  the  allotment 
supports  an  allowance. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  true.  I  think  you  will  find  that  you  will  not 
hav^e  a  great  manj  of  them  afterwards,  because  from  a  study  of  these 
aiiotments  which  we  are  getting  now  we  find  that  they  are  the  allot- 
TiK^nts  that  have  former^  been  paid  by  the  War-Risk  Insurance 
bureau. 

I  think  you  will  hear  very  little  about  any  trouble  over  this  change 
<if  jurisdiction  after  the  new  payments  are  made,  but  the  chairman 
rointed  to  the  one  serious  factor  in  it,  if  I  may  say  so,  which  was  a 
rnattor  that  we  considered.  We  considered  that  the  important  thing 
j'l^t  now  in  the  way  of  getting  efficient  administration  of  that  law 
wa^  to  get  the  Treasury  Department  down  to  paying  this  $15  or  $20 
without  anything  else  befogging  the  situation,  so  that  it  could  keep 
i*^  accotmts  up  and  keep  them  checked  up  with  the  reports  from  the 
i>*Id,  but  here  is  a  serious  thing  in  connection  therewith  that  a  man 
^  ho  is  over  in  France,  and  has  a  mother.  When  he  left  here  fresh 
from  home  he  made  an  allotment,  and  he  gets  over  there  and  has  a 
'j^kmJ  deal  of  demand  for  his  money,  and  he  puts  if  off  making  a  new 
^iUotment  from  month  to  month,  but,  as  I  stated  before,  when  those 
matters  are  called  to  our  attention  we  take  them  up  immediately  with 
tho  organization  commanders,  and  in  most  cases  we  can  get  the 
^Adier  to  make  the  aUotment. 

The  OflAiRKAN.  Assuming  that  it  was  desirable  to  a^ain  consolidate 
iiito  one  source  the  payment  of  all  allotments,  whetner  compulsory 
•r  voluntary,  what  further  delay  and  confusion  would  result  in 
wringing  that  about? 
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Gen.  LoRD.^  That  is  a  very  difficult  question.  In  connection  with 
this  other  matter,  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  transfer  in  order  to 
avoid  and  eliminate  confusion.  Where  soldiers  were  allotting  volim- 
tary  allotments  to  the  Treasury  Department  that  carried  no  allow- 
ance, and  some  one  wrote  to  us  or  a  complaint  was  received,  we  never 
knew  whether  the  allotment  was  with  us  or  with  the  Treasury  De- 
Dartment,  and  the  only  line  we  could  draw  was  to  leave  witn  the 
Treasury  Department  what  it  was  intended  under  the  law  it  should 
have,  and  have  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  pay  all  allotments 
that  carried  with  them  family  allowances.  Now,  as  to  your  question, 
to-day  we  have  a  divided  responsibility,  which  is  always  unfortunate. 
TTie  1" reasury  Department  is  dependent  on  the  War  Department  for 
the  information  on  which  to  base  its  payments; it  is  dependent  on  the. 
War  Department  for  the  collection  of  the  money  that  it  pays;  it  is 
dependent  on  the  War  Department  for  all  of  the  mf ormation  it  needs 
in  connection  with  inquiries  that  are  received  as  to  the  status  of 
the  men. 

Col.  Wolfe.  The  work  is  just  duplicated. 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes;  the  work  is  just  duplicated.  With  all  the  allot- 
ments placed  in  the  hands  of  the  War  Kisk  Insurance  Bureau,  that 
bureau  must  come  to  the  War  Department  for  all  its  information  and 
it  would  come  to  the  War  Department  also  for  its  allotment  funds. 

The  Chairman.  You  then  thmk  that  if  any  consolidation  were  to  take 
place,  it  ought  to  be  by  consolidating  it  all  with  the  military  author- 
ities because  of  the  fact  that  the  facts  in  connection  with  each  indi- 
vidual soldier,  upon  which  all  payments  must  be  based,  are  now 
with  them  ? 

Gen.  IjORD.  With  them,  and  the  War  Department  must  necessa- 
rily collect  the  monejy  from  the  soldiers. 
.    The  Chairman.  Would  they  be  able  to  take  this  load  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  best  answer  to  that  is  this:  The  Army  and  Navy 
have  been  carrying  on  their  allotment  systeins  with  little  trouble. 

The  Chairman.  Of  com^e,  but  that  is  not  a  complete  answer, 
because  in  the  old  days  the  Army  and  Navy  together  did  not  consti- 
tute one-tenth  of  the  Army  to-day. 

Gen.  Lord.  We  have  over  a  million  allotments  in  the  Army 
to-day.  That  includes  liberty  bonds,  which  makes  it  so  large.  We 
have  about  300,000  allotments  outside  of  hberty  bonds. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  know  is 
whether  it  would  be  desirable  now,  from  your  standpoint,  and  I  am 
asking  this  because  I  expect  to  ask  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  war- 
risk  insurance  people,  to  consolidate;  and,  second,  if  it  be  desirable 
to  consolidate,  whether  the  consolidation  should  be  made  by  placing 
it  all  with  you  or  by  placing  all  of  it  with  the  War  Risk  Insurance 
Bureau  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  I  would  rather  not  answer  that,  because  I  can  not 
speak  for  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Mr.  Eagan.  In  the  event  that  all  allotment  allowances  were 
turned  over  to  your  department,  instead  of  to  the  Bureau  of  War 
Risk  Insurance,  would  it  be  necessary  to  make  out  new  applications 
for  allotments  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  No,  sir;  not  at  all.  Such  a  transfer  could  be  made 
under  the  Overman  Act,  I  think. 
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INCREASE    IN   FAY   OP  PHILIPPINE   SCOUTS. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  in  here  a  memorandum  which  seems  to 
contemplate  increased  pay  relative  to  the  Philippine  Scouts.  Is  not 
their  pay  regulated  by  law  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  No,  sir;  their  pay  is  regulated  by  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  it  can  not  be  more  than  a  soldier's  pay.  It  was  originally 
based  on  one-half  a  soldier's  pay,  and  when  the  soldier's  pay  was 
$15,  the  pay  of  the  Philippine  Scout  was  $7.50.  TTie  War  College 
undertook  a  study  of  the  situation  and  proposed  originally  to  in- 
crease the  Philippme  Scouts'  pay  to  make  it  for  a  private  $15.  The 
Army  pav  had  been  increased  to  $30.  That  was  the  original  sug- 
gestion, but  when  it  was  finaUv  adopted,  the  War  Department 
decided  to  increase  their  pay  one-third.  In  the  estimates  as  originally 
submitted  we  had  the  pay  of  a  private  in  the  Philippine  Scouts 
one-half  the  pay  of  a  soldier,  but  in  the  estimates  now  submitted  we 
have  reduced  that  pay  so  as  to  make  it  one-third  the  pay  of  a  soldier 
in  the  Army  as  distinguished  frpm  the  scout  organizations. 

pay  to  candidates  for  commission  in  the  air  service  op  the 

signal  corps. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  another  matter  I  desire  to  call  your  atten- 
tion: There  has  been  submitted  by  the  Signal  Corps  some  legislation 
authorizing  the  pay  to  candidates  for  commission  in  the  air  service 
receiving  instructions  involving  flights  in  any  type  of  aircraft  during 
the  period  from  July  1,  1918,  to  Jime  30, 1919,  inclusive,  at  the  rate  of 
$75  per  month,  $1,000,000,  with  a  proviso  that  the  base  pay  of  their 
grade  as  privates,  first  class,  $33  per  month,  shall  be  paid  from  the 
appropriation  "Pay  of  the  Army"  and  the  remainder  from  the 
appropriation  made  by  that  paragraph.  In  connection  with  that, 
I  want  to  ask  you  this  question,  whetner,  assuming  that  that  legisla- 
tion should  be  had,  there  is  any  reason  for  having  the  pay  to  come 
from  two  sources,  or  whether  it  should  all  come  from  one  source  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  I  know  of  no  reason  whatever  for  a  separation. 
Formerly  under  the  provision  for  civihan  military  training  camps,  in 
previous  legislation,  a  provision  was  made  placing  in  the  hands  of  the 
secretary  or  War  the  authority  to  provide  for  the  pay  of  attendants 
at  such  camps  not  to  exceed  $100  per  month.  Now  we  have  no  such 
legislation  as  that.  This  question  came  up  in  connection  with  our 
c^mps — that  is,  that  these  men  are  training  there  for  officers — and  we 
found  that  under  the  law  we  could  not  pay  them  anything  except  the 
pay  of  enlisted  men.  However,  if  that  authority  is  given  in  some 
specific  way  for  the  payment  of  $75  per  month  to  those  attending 
tnat  class  of  school,  tnere  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  paid  out 
of  our  appropriation  *^  Pay  of  the  Army." 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  they  get  that  now? 

Gen.  Lord.  No,  sir;  they  do  not  get  the  additional  $75,  but  they 
get  the  pay  of  their  ^ade  and  $33  per  month  if  they  are  first-class 
privates.     This  woula  give  to  them  the  additional  pay,  however. 
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FOR  AN  ARMY  ACCOUNT  OF  ADVANCES. 

Gren.  LoBD.  Before  you  take  up  the  next  item,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
h^ve  two  pieces  of  new  legislation  which  the  Chief  of  Staff  authorized 
me  to  present.  The  first  provides  for  an  Army  account  of  advances. 
The  draft  was  prepared  in  our  office  and  is  covered  in  a  bill  that  has 
been  introduced  by  Senator  Chamberlain.  House  Document  No. 
1248  supports  the  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  bill  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  ? 

.  Gen.  Lord.  It  was  introduced  by  Senator  Chamberlain,  but  I  do 
not  know  whether  or  not  his  committee  has  it  under  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  designated  as  a  proposed  act  authorizing  an 
Army  account  of  advances  for  Army  appropriations  and  other 
purposes,  and  it  reads  as  follows: 

•  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Confess  assemhledy  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  authorized  to 
issue  his  requisitions  for  advances  to  disbursing  officrrs  and  agents  of  the  Anny» 
under  an  "Army  account  of  advances,**  not  to  exceed  the  total  appropriation  for  the 
Army,  the  amounts  so  advanced  to  be  exclusively  used  to  pav,  upon  proper  vouchers, 
obligations  lawfully  payable  under  the  resp3ctive  appropriations. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  amount  so  advanced  be  charged  to  the  prop?r  appropriations  and 
returned  to  **Army  account  of  advances**  by  pav  and  counter  warrant;  the  said 
charge,  however,  to  particular  appropriations,  snalf  be  limited  to  the  amount  appro- 
priated to  each. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  Auditor  for  the  War  Department  shall  declare  the  sums  due  from 
the  several  8p3cial  appropriations  upon  complete  vouchers,  as  heretofore,  accordioj^ 
to  law;  and  he  shall  aajust  the  said  habilitics  with  the  "Army  account  of  advances/* 

Sec  4.  That  any  balances  of  existing  Army  appropriations  now  available  for 
withdrawal  from  the  Treasury,  together  with  any  unexp?nded  balances  now  char*r  d 
to  disbursing  officers  or  ag?nts  of  the  Army  which,  under  existing  law,  are  availal^le 
lor  disbursement,  shall  at  such  time  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
be  transferred  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  Department  to  "Army  account  of  ad- 
vances'* and  shall  be  disbursed  and  accounted  for  as  such. 

What  is  the  object  of  this  proposed  legislation  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  That  has  been  submittea  to  and  has  been  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  Gen.  March.  The  Chief  of  Staff  author- 
izes me  to  tell  you  that  it  has  his  hearty  approval.  It  has  been  also 
submitted  to  tne  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  Judge  Warwick,  who 
has  informally  approved  it  as  to  form,  phraseology,  and  as  to  policy. 
It  has  his  heartiest  indorsement.  At  the  present  time  in  France,  for 
instance,  a  medical  officer  may  come  into  Tours,  perhaps,  or  some 
other  point  in  France,  and  order  supplies  urgently  needed,  giving  to 
the  party  from  whom  he  purchases  the  suppUes  a  proper  vou3ier 
which  he  properly  certifies.  Now,  there  may  be  across  the  street  a 
quartermaster  with  a  milhon  dollars  of  Government  money,  but  he 
can  not  imder  existing  law  pay  that  bill.  It  may  have  to  be  sent  to 
some  other  town  or  to  Pans,  where  there  is  a  medical  officer  with 
Medical  Department  fimds.  This  provides  that  any  legitimate, 
properly  accredited  Government  voucher  when  presented  to  any  dis- 
Dursing  officer  of  the  War  Department  may  be  immediately  paid. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  does  it  do  ? 

Gren.  Lord.  It  does  nothing  else.  It  leaves  it  to  the  auditor  to 
adjust  the  appropriation.  It  does  not  contemplate  the  expenditure 
of  one  more  penny  of  appropriation  than  is  authorized.  It  makes  one 
account  of  tne  money  as  it  goes  into  the  field.  If  a  Medical  Depart- 
ment bill  is  presented  to  a  quartermaster  and  it  is  paid,  the  amount 
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is  finally  charged  to  the  medical  appropriation,  and  a  credit  is  given  in 
the  proper  account. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Suppose  you  had  three  or  four  men  in  different -sections 
of  the  field  buying  supplies  wherever  thev  might  need  them:  They 
might  exceed  the  apporpriation  from  which  they  were  buying. 

Gen.  Lord.  Not  more  than  they  do  now. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  have  any  accounting  authority  in  France? 

Gren.  Lord.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  an  auditor  there,  who  makes  imme- 
diate adjustments  of  accounts. 

Mr.  Vare.  Should  there  not  be  a  section  which  would  specifically 
provide  that  this  should  only  apply  to  that  part  of  the  Army  that  la 
abroad  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  We  want  it  in  this  country.  The  same  objection  lies 
against  the  present  system  here  as  there.     It  is  the  Navy  system. 

Mr.  Vare.  Would  that  tend  to  ehminate  the  pay-as-you-go  policy 
of  the  Government? 

Gen.  Lord.  No.  sir;  it  means  to  pay  more  promptly. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  the  difficulty  that  this  committee  has 
constantly  had  with  the  Navy  Department  as  a  result  of  having  this 
provision  of  law:  We  are  constantly  required  to  make  good  by  re* 
appropriations  funds  that  have  been  drawn  and  paid  out  over  and 
beyond  the  appropriations  that  were  available  because  the  officer 
paying  the  warrant  had  no  knowledge  of  the  amounts  of  money  that 
were  available  for  that  particular  oepartment.  For  instance,  there 
are  carried  in  a  rec^it  act  under  general  account  of  advances  for  the 
Navy  such  items  as  these:  $129.55  for  the  advisory  commission 'for 
aeronautics;  $133.54  for  a  naval  training  station;  $106,443.55  for 
maintenance,  naval  auxiliaries;  $10,911.60  for  outfits  on  first  enlist- 
ments; $88,086.05  for  provisions.  Navy ;  $5,904.75  for  pay  of  the  Navy; 
$31 1.64  for  the  Medical  Department;  $50,71 1.76  for  pay  miscellaneous, 
or  a  total  on  account  of  general  account  of  advances  for  the  Navy  oi 
$268,289.60. 

Now,  that  might  be  quite  convenient  for  the  Army,  but  it  is  any- 
thing but  convenient  for  a  legislative  body  that  wants  to  keep  some 
checK  upon  expenditures  by  the  departments. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  method  that  we  nave  in  the  Army  to-day  does  not 
prevent  over-expenditures.  If  you  should  take  away  from  the  Navy 
its  authority  imder  the  law  providing  for  their  general  account  of 
advances,  it  would  not  prevent  the  procurement  officer,  or  the 
officer  who  does  not  pay,  but  who  makes  contracts  and  is  responsible 
for  the  obligations,  as  in  the  case  of  the  medical  officer  cited,  from 
doing  that  very  thing.     He  does  not  pay  the  bill  but  obligates  it. 

The  Chairbia-N.  No;  but  he  gets  jacked  up  for  it  by  tne  authority 
to  which  he  is  answerable  so  as  to  prevent  nim  from  going  over  the 
money  that  is  available,  but  so  long  as  they  can  draw  upon  a  general 
fund,  and  then  come  back  to  Congress  for  deficiencies,  no  department 
has  any  inducement  to  live  within  the  amounts  appropriated. 

Gen.  Lord.  There  would  be  provided,  with  the  institution  of  this 
plan,  the  financial  control  that  should  be  instituted  in  connection 
with  it. 

The  Chairman.  Whose  financial  control  ?  No  legislative  body 
will  ever  have  confidence  in  agents  that  it  can  not  control.  Under 
our  system  of  government,  the  legislative  department  has  no  control 
over  administrative  officers  except  the  remote  control  of  impeach- 
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ment.  The  result  is  that  Congress  has  always  refused  to  give  up 
control  over  expenditiu-es,  because  of  inability  to  control  the  people 
that  make  the  expenditures,  and  this  is  simply  asking  us  to  lose  what 
control  we  have  left  over  expenditiu'es. 

Gen.  LoBD.  It  was  not  so  intended,  and  I  do  not  think  it  means 
that.  Even  imder  your  construction  of  it,  there  is  just  as  accurate 
accounting  under  this  as  imder  present  methods.  A  disbursing 
officer  in  the  field  makes  a  requisition  for  funds  under  his  proper 
appropriation,  and  with  an  accoimt  of  advances  he  is  given  the 
money  in  a  Imnp  sum.  It  is  just  purely  and  simply  money.  This 
accomplishes  for  all  of  our  appropriations  exactly  what  we  accom- 
lish  for  the  Quartermaster  Corps  m  Prance  as.  a  matter  of  necessity. 
From  the  first,  when  we  went  over  there,  we  gave  to  our  disbursing 
officers  only  pay  of  the  Army,  because  that  was  the  fund  we  disbursed 
in  the  lai^est  amount  in  France.  Otherwise  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sanrf or  tne  Quartermaster  to  cable  across  here  for  from  ten  te  a  dozen 
different  amounts  under  ten  or  a  dozen  different  appropriations. 
We  say  to  them,  '*  We  wiU  give  you  pay  of  the  Army,  and  when  you 
buy  under  barracks  and  quarters  and  transportation  or  buy  your 
food  or  pay  for  services,  pay  it  out  of  pay  of  the  Army,  but  it  shall  be 
vouchered  properly  and  carried  to  your  abstracts  of  expenditures 
under  the  proper  appropriations  and  submitted,  and  the  auditor  will 
make  the  proper  adjustments.'*  We  wish  to  apply  that  same  system 
to  all  Army  appropriations,  and  I  consider  it  absolutely  necessary  at 
thepresent  time  imder  war  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  this  is  not  limited  to  the  war,  and  you 
are  not  presenting  it  as  a  war  measure,  but  as  a  general  law.  The  bill 
is  SQ  drawn.  Now,  as  I  see  it,  the  difficulty  is  tnis:  At  present  every 
corps  is  concerned  in  what  its  officers  expend,  because  of  the  limited 
fimds  in  their  hands,  and  if  a  man  expends  more  money  than  has 
been  appropriated,  under  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  statute,  he 
is  subject  to  punishment  for  an  offense  against  the  law. 

Gen.  Lord.  By  fine  and  imprisonment. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  At  this  particular  time  that  statute  prob- 
ably is  not  any  more  valuable  than  it  has  been  in  times  past,  which 
was  very  sligtit,  but  it  was  intended  to  stop  a  very  marked  abuse. 
Under  your  proposition,  that  inducement  to  hold  expenditures  within 
the  appropriations  made  for  a  given  service  is  very  largely  dissipated, 
because  there  will  not  be  the  same  checking  to  determine  what  funds 
are  available,  but  all  the  expenditures  would  be  made  out  of  a  jackpot 
of  all  the  moneys  that  have  oeen  appropriated.  By  the  time  the  thing 
could  be  checked,  it  would  be  an  accomplished  lact,  with  Confess 
having  no  option  except  to  vote  deficiencies.  This  is  on  direct 
parallel  lines  with  the  proposal  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  that 
the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  should  appropriate  a  lump  sum  of 
$6,000,000,000  in  about  six  lines.  Judging  from  the  experience  that 
we  have  had  at  this  table  within  the  last  72  hours  touching  the  way 
estimates  are  made,  that  would  have  cost  this  Government  several 
millions  of  dollars. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  still  think  that  there  should  be  a  control  of  procure- 
ments. That  is  what  should  be  restricted  and  controlled,  oecause 
you  can  not  control  expenditures  imless  you  control  the  agents  who 
incur  obligations,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  this  can  be  applied  and  the 
lines  of  demarcation  between  the  various  appropriations  observed  as 
well  as,  if  not  better  than,  they  are  observen  to-day. 
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The  Chairman.  Am  I  not  correct  in  this  statement,  that  when 
an  officer  of  any  particular  corps,  taking  your  own  illustration  of  the 
Medical  Corps,  for  instance,  wants  to  make  certain  expenditures,  he 
has  to  have  some  regard  to  what  is  available  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
people  who  have  the  general  fund  in  charge  and  to  whom  the  requisi- 
tion comes  or  to  whom  the  request  for  the  allotment  comes,  check 
him  up,  having  regard  for  their  totals,  because,  otherwise,  they  may 
find  themselves  witnout  any  money  ?  Under  this  method,  there  woulS 
not  be  any  inducement  for  checking  up  men  on  their  requisitions,  or 
there  would  not  be  the  same  inducement  that  there  now  is,  and  they 
would  say,  "Oh,  well,  if  we  nm  out  of  money,  we  can  get  it  from  the 
quartermaster's  funds,"  and  he  pays  it.  As  long  as  tnere  is  money 
left  to  the  credit  of  the  Army,  there  will  be  money  to  pay  the  bills. 

Gen.  Lord.  As  to  ourselves — and  I  am  not  speaking  for  the  other 
bureaus — we  apportion  a  certain  amount  of  money  to  a  certain  divi- 
sion for  certain  purposes,  and  we  keep  track  of  it.  We  do  not  allow 
them  to  overstep  the  amount  set  aside  for  that  purpose,  and  in  carry- 
ing out  that  provision  of  the  statute  we  would  require  the  chiefs  of 
the  permanent  divisions  to  apportion  their  funds  to  certain  purposes 
so  as  to  prevent  obligating  over  and  above  the  funds  appropriated, 
thus  necessitating  a  deficiency  appropriation.  We  watch  that  thing 
very  sharply,  and  no  matter  wnat  money  they  would  have,  every 
apportionment  would  have  to  be  just  as  carefully  watched  when  paid 
out  of  the  Army  account  of  advances  as  if  paid  from  supplies,  service, 
and  transportation. 

The  Chairman.  What  method  would  there  be  in  buying  under  an 
order  for  tf  quartermaster  to  check  the  expenditure  of  moneys  out  of 
the  fund  available  to  that  corps  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  This  should  be  reinforced  by  a  system  of  apportion- 
ment to  all  the  bureaus  of  the  War  Department,  and  I  thiiik  that 
is  contemplated. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  see  if  I  imderstand  just  what  would  happen, 
A  medical  officer  in  my  city  decides  to  buy  certain  surgical  instru- 
ments, and  he  makes  tne  purchase  and  the  bill  is  to  be  paid  by  you. 
How  will  you  know  whetner  he  is  really  authorized  to  obligate  the 
Government  for  that  expenditure  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  We  do  not.  He  should  be  given  an  apportionment 
exactly  as  we  do.  If  he  is  a  purchasing  officer,  not  a  paying  officer, 
we  have  authorized  him  to  expend  so  much  money  given  in  his 
direct  apportionment. 

The  C5hairman.  Who  has  authorized  him,  the  Medical  Corps  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  We  do  in  the  Quartermaster's  Corps  and  a  similar  sys- 
tem, I  believe,  is  to  be  instituted  in  a  plan  providmg  for  consolidation. 
Practically  all  the  procurement  of  the  War  Department  is  now  con- 
solidated under  Gen.  Wood,  as  Director  of  Purchases  and  Storage. 
For  example,  he  will  have  feharge  of  the  purchase  and  storage  of 
'rucks,  and  all  of  the  funds  for  motor  purchase  will  be  under  the 
"ontrol  of  the  finance  officer  who  makes  the  apportionment.  If  you 
are  a  procuring  officer  and  you  are  in  charge  of  the  purchase  of 
motors,  motorcycles,  bicycles,  and  side  cars,  you  are  given  an  appor- 
tionment for  motors  out  of  yoiu*  appropriation,  and  you  can  not 
exceed  that  by  obligation  unless  you  get  authority  from  Washington 
is  to  the  amoimt  of  money  available  for  you;  you  can  not  exceed  that 
fur  those  expenditures  without  having  authority  either  from  your 
'hief  or  from  the  Secretary  of  War. 
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The  Chairman.  But  in  giving  that  authority  to-day  it  would  de- 
pend somewhat  on  how  much  available  funds  they  had  and  how 
much  they  knew  you  had  expended  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  But  under  this  system  that  only  would  come  to 
them  months  afterwards. 

Gen.  Lord.  No.  If  you  are  a  procuring  officer  buying  motors, 
which  would  be  centered  in  one  division,  for  all  the  various  bureaus 
of  the  War  Department,  you  would  have  an  apportionment  of  so 
much  for  the  quarter  or  for  other  period,  and  you  would  be  limited 
to  exactly  the  amount  that  is  available  under  the  specific  appropria- 
tion made  for  that  specific  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  The  point  I  am  making  is  that  the  procuring 
officer  would  know  how  much  he  is  spending  but  the  man  who  has 
charge  of  the  fund  that  is  being  depleted  by  these  expenditures  will 
not  know  how  much  is  being  purchased  as  quickly  as  he  does  under 
the  present  system. 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes;  we  receive  notice.  As  Col.  Wolfe  su^ests,  pro- 
curement officers  must  issue  a  purchase  order  covering  tne  expendi- 
ture. As  you  say,  under  present  conditions  there  wfll  be  expendi- 
tures that  we  do  not  get  for  a  long  time,  particularly  in  France,  bin 
that  same  system  could  be  adopted  there.  Even  imder  the  condi- 
tions to-dav  there  will  be  a  consolidation  of  procurement,  and  if  it 
is  a  medical  officer  buying  supplies  you  will  say,  ''You  can  expend  so 
much  and  no  more,  ana  you  can  not  exceed  that  by  one'  penny  without 
getting  authority  from  Washington." 

The  Chairman.  The  accounts  kept  here  will  not  be  as  current  when 
the  payments  have  gone  through  another  fimd  as  if  they  came  direct 
to  tne  officer  who  has  control  of  the  f imd  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  I  do  not  see  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  that  is  the  way  it  looks  to  me. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  do  not  see  any  physical  impossibility  in  keeping  an 
exceedingly  accurate  account  of  the  appropriations  and  keepirr 
absolute  control.  I  want  to  urge  your  favorable  consideration  vi 
that  measure. 

There  is  one  other  thing.  Under  a  very  old  law  we  found  that  lu 
the  case  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  captured,  made  prisoners  IfV 
Germany,  their  pay  continued  to  accrue,  and  if  they  had  made  allot- 
ments, or  if  they  had  left  pay  vouchers  here,  we  could  continue  to  pa y 
them.  We  also  found  that  the  members  of  the  Army  Nurse  Cor;^- 
and  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps  were  excluded  by  a  decision  of  the  Coni:»- 
troUer  from  the  benefits  of  that  provision.  We  also  found  that  i^ 
the  case  of  officers  and  men  who  are  missing,  that  their  pay,  un<l  r 
the  law,  would  stop  immediately  on  report  of  their  being  missiru' 
in  action,  and  if  tney  had  left  allotment  orders,  either  officers  \  . 
enlisted  men,  that  we  were  estopped  from  continuing  the  pajTnent  <  : 
such  allotments. 

The  Chief  of  Staff  authorized  me  to  take  this  up  with  you.     Tl: 
first  part  is  in  this  bill,  of  which  I  have  just  received  a  copy,  and  t!  , 
second  part  is  here.     The  second  part  provides  for  those  missing  i. 
action.     The  second  part  has  been  submitted  to  the  Na^  Depart- 
ment, which  is  involved,  and  to  the  Bureau  of  War-Risk  iisuran'o 
whose  allotments  are  also  affected,  and  has  their  approval. 
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The  Chairman.  The  effect  of  this  would  be  to  pay  for  an  indefinite 
period  allotments  made  by  soldiers  who  are  missmg  ? 

Gen.  LoBD.  Every  soloier  who  dies  in  action  is  entitled  to  com- 
pensation under  the  war-risk  insurance  act  and  we  pay  the  allot- 
ments until  it  is  definitely  determined  bv  The  Adjutant  General 
of  the  Army  or  otherwise  officially  that  the  man  is  officially  dead. 
Immediately  the  compensation  goes  into  effect,  so  that  there  is  little 
or  no  loss  to  the  Government,  because  immediately  on  official  notice 
of  the  man's  death  the  compensation  is  payable. 

The  Chairman.  The  compensation  does  not  bear  the  same  rela- 
tionship— is  not  identical  with  the  pay  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  In  the  case  of  an  enlisted  man  it  is  larger;  it  averages 
more. 

The  Chairman.  TIu3  proposed  act  makes  no  provision  for  adjust- 
ment after  ascertainment  of  the  fact  and  is  defective  to  that  extent. 
It  simply  provides — 

ThAt  there  shall  be  no  suspenBion  of  the  payment  of  authorized  allotment  of  pay 
made  by  officen,  enlisted  men  oi;  other  persons  in  the  military  or  naval  service  who 
m:iy  be  reported  as  missing  in  action  until  such  time  as  report  is  received  showing 
th'"^  actual  status  of  the  allotter,  and  all  such  payments  shall  be  passed  to  the  credit 
of  the  disbmndng  officer  making  them. 

A  man  is  reported  missing.  Nothing  to  finally  fix  his  status  is 
arrived  at  for  six  months.  In  the  meanwhile  the  allotments  have 
hiH^n  made  for  six  months  ? 

Gen,  Lord.  To  the  man's  family. 

The  CHAiRiiAN.  It  is  determined  at  the  end  of  six  months  that  the 
Ulan  was  killed  on  the  day  he  was  reported  missin^^  and  imder  the 
law,  the  beneficiaries  imder  our  insurance  act  would  be  entitled  to 
[>a\'ment  as  of  the  date  of  his  death,  and  if  this  legislation  is  to  be 
U'itled  there  ought  to  be  some  provision  for  which  credit  would  be 
taken  to  the  extent  that  allotments  had  been  made  on  the  sums  that 
ar**  due  under  the  insurance  act? 

CoL  Wolfe.  I  think  that  is  aheady  covered.  The  amendment 
••f  June  25  to  the  war-risk  act  provided  that  payments  under  Articles 
II,  III,  and  IV,  were  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Government — 

protidftdt  That  such  allotments  and  family  allowances,  compensation,  and    in- 
"'.'kTire  shall  be  subject  to  any  claims  which  the  United  States  may  have,   under 
*.'•    If*  II,  III,  and  IV,  against  the  person  on  whose  account  the  allotments  and 
.ly  allowances,  compensation,  or  insurance  is  payable. 

K     .  I.  L  *»n»'iiK  to  tnembers  of  the  Army  Nixj^e  Corps  (female)  and  Navy  Nurse  Corps  (female)  pay  and 
aIio^am-e*>  during;  any  period  of  involuntary  capti\  ity  by  the  enemy  of  the  rniicd  Staler. 

/.    ..'  macUd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 

•    '  jreu  assembled  J  That  a  member  of  tne  Army  Nurae  Corps  (female)  or  of  the 

.    V  Xuree  Corps  (female)  shall  be  entitled  to  full  pay  and  allowances  auring  any 

-  A  of  involuntary  captivity  by  the  enemy  of  the  United  States;  and  her  right 

-  J' h  full  pay  and  allowances  shall  not  be  abridged  or  lost  by  reason  of  absence 
•  •  1  duty  wnen  that  absence  is  caused  by  involuntary  captivity  by  the  enemy  of 

*  lited  States.  Any  captivity  by  the  enemy  shall  be  construed  to  be  involuntary 
-  '  '  the  contrary  shall  be  affirmatively  established. 

Mi  ri^^hti  and  privileges  hereunder  shall  be  in  force  from  April  sixth,  nineteen 
.. .    Ired  and  seventeen,  to  the  end  of  the  existing  war. 

i'^-^rided  further ^  That  there  shall  be  no  suspension  of  the  payment  of  authorized 

.     fnent  of  pay  made  by  officers,  enlisted  men  or  other  persons  in  the  military  or 

.  il  service  who  may  be  reported  as  missing  in  action  until  such  time  as  report  is 

*-  "ivei  showing  the  actual  status  of  the  allotter,  and  all  such  payments  shall  be 

l-xr*^  to  the  credit  of  the  diaburslBg  officer  making  them. 

8388^—18 ^18 
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SUBSISTENCE   OP  THE   ARMT. 

The  Chairman.  For  subsistence  of  the  Army  you  are  asking 
$263,410,022.94? 

Gen.  Lord.  I  wish  to  submit  a  reduction  which  we  arrived  at 
under  recent  regulations,  a  reduction  of  $15,870,496.50,  which,  de- 
ducted from  the  total  of  the  appropriation,  $263,410,022.94,  leaves 
a  deficiency  of  $247,539,526.44.  Tne  greater  proportion  of  that  is 
derived  from  subsistence  of  masters,  officers,  crews,  and  other 
employees  of  the  many  transports  that  we  were  operating.  Since 
that  estimate  was  submitted  it  has  been  ascertainea  that  9ie  Naw 
Department  has  begun  taking  over  the  transports  and  we  save 
nearly  $7,000,000  by  giving  your  weighted  average  to  the  reduction 
under  the  items  involved.  For  instance,  the  provision  for  crews 
we  reduce  from  $8,000,000  to  $2,000,000,  which  makes  a  saving  of 
$6,211,464.    Those  items  are  102-A,  102-B,  102^,  and  102-D. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  estimate  for  a  deficiency? 

Gen.  Lord.  No;  we  have  made  a  saving.  It  was  already  appro- 
priated; we  have  reduced  the  amount  appropriated. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  pursued,  1  presume,  a  similar  plan 
which  you  did  in  regard  to  pay,  you  have  estimated  subsistence  for 
the  entire  year  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir;  we  estimated  for  the  entire  year.  The 
we^hted  average. 

The  Chairman.  And  from  that  you  have  taken  the  available  funds  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  balance  is  represented  by  the  estimate 
submitted  less  this  now  proposed  cut  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  total  amount  that  you  estimated  for 
subsistence  for  the  Army  for  the  fiscal  year  1919  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  $1,093,967,420.94. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  amount  that  is  available  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Appropriated,  $830,557,398,  which  gives  a  total 
deficiency  of  $263,410,022.94.  This  was  the  deficiencv  submitted 
and  printed  in  the  bill.^  From  this  deficiency  is  to  oe  deducted 
$15,870,496.50,  the  principal  portion  of  which  is  gained  because  of  the 
transfer  of  the  transports  from  the  control  of  the  Army  to  the  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  all  this  has  been  predicated  upon  a  weighted 
average  of  the  number  of  men  you  are  going  to  have  in  the  service 
for  the  fiscal  year. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  average  for  the  fiscal  vear. 

The  Chairman.  What  reserve  is  included  ? 

Col.  McIntosh.  We  have  estimated  on  a  yearns  supply,  with  a 
three  months'  reserve. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  reserve  a  reserve  of  the  vear's  supply 
which  is  the  weighted  average,  or  is  it  a  three  months^  reserve  on  a 
maximum  amount  ? 

Col.  McIntosh.  It  is  on  the  average. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  same  modified  average  was  used  for  the  sub- 
sistence as  was  used  for  pay  of  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  point  of  my  inquiry  was  the  reserve. 
It  is  one-fourth  or  your  weignted  average  for  the  year  ? 

Col.  McIntosh.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  How  did  you  arrive  at  costs  ? 

CoL  McIntosh.  We  figured  the  actual  cost  of  the  component  parts 
of  the  ration  and  added  them  together  and  found  the  cost  was  ap- 
proximately 45  cents — ^I  do  not  remember  the  decimal.  Then  on 
account  of  the  constantly  increasing  prices  we  figured  we  should 
have  as  a  margin  of  safety  at  least  10  per  cent.  Since  these  figures 
have  been  made  up  we  have  foimd  that  the  price  of  the  ration  has 
increased  to  48.8  cents,  or  approximately  3  cents. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  a  period  does  that  cover? 

Col.  McIntosh.  The  figures  were  made  up  probably  the  latter 
part  of  June. 

The  Chairman.  Wh^t  I  am  trying  to  arrive  at  is  this:  You  allowed 
yourself  a  leeway  of  10  per  cent  of  increase  over  the  year? 

Maj.  Adams.  Fifteen  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  And  over  a  fraction  of  the  year  there  has  been  an 
actual  increase  of  3  cents,  which  would  be  8  or  9  per  cent  ? 

Col.  McIntosh:  Yes,  sir;  that  has  taken  place  in  about  four 
months.  I  think  our  estimate  is  low.  I  could  give  you  some  illus- 
trations. Butter,  for  instance,  has  advanced  12  cents  a  pound  and 
cheese  has  advanced  7  cents  a  pound,  and  there  is  a  constant  ten- 
dency to  advance  prices  in  almost  all  foodstuffs. 

The  Chairman.  Your  ration  is  a  fixed  ration  imder  the  Army 
regulations  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes;  except  the  overseas  ration. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  just  going  to  ask  you  whether,  the  ration  is 
varied  for  the  overseas  troops  and  whether  yofu  are  succeeding  in 
bujring  more  abroad  than  some  while  back,  and  what  you  contem- 
plated in  that  regard. 

Col.  McIntosh  :  I  think  that  is  largely  a  guess.  The  indications 
are  that  a  smaller  percentage  of  it  will  be  bought  abroad  the  coming 
year  than  was  bought  last  year  on  accoimt  of  the  greatly  increased 
number  of  troops  and  the  limited  suppUes  over  there.  We  bought 
all  of  our  potatoes  and  fresh  vegetables  last  year  overseas,  and  the 
indications  are  that  next  vear  we  will  have  to  ship  those  potatoes 
in  some  form,  dried  or  otnerwise,  from  here.  They  have  asked  us 
to  make  reservation  for  those  items. 

The  Chairman.  Your  ration  is  now  costing  how  much? 

CoL  McIntosh.  About  48  cents. 

Gen.  Lord,  That  is  here.  It  costs  more  overseas — about  68.9 
cents. 

The  Chairman.  Your  estimate  seems  to  be  predicated  on  a  cost 
of  pretty  near  52  cents  in  America  and  69  cents  overseas.  That 
included  your  15  per  cent. 

CoL  McIntosh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  making  that  estimate  and  giving  yourseU  a  leeway 
of  15  per  cent,  was  that  on  the  ration  on  this  side  or  overseas  ? 

CoL  McIntosh.  Both,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Tell  me  how  you  arrived  at  the  difference. 

Gen.  Lord.  It  is  15  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  components  of  the 
ration  which  are  fixed  oy  regulation  in  this  country.  Now,  we  have 
additonal  components  for  the  overseas  ration  and  therefore  it  costs 
more. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  other  words,  you  have  a  certain  amount  of  money 
which  you  estimate  to  feed  the  Army,  and  you  made  the  calculation 
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upon  a  certain  basic  cost  of  the  ration  here.  You  added  15  per  cent 
for  vour  leeway.  Now,  how  do  you  arrive,  so  I  will  understand  it, 
at  the  cost  of  the  ration  on  the  other  side  ? 

Col.  McIntosh.  All  of  the  ration  on  the  other  side  except  the  fresh 
vegetables  is  purchased  here.  Now  we  know  how  much  tne  diflFerent 
components  of  the  ration  cost,  and  we  add  those  together.  That  is 
actual.  On  the  other  side  we  get  all  of  these  items  that  are  furnished 
from  here,  which  are  all  the  items  except  the  potatoes,  and  we  know 
the  actual  cost  of  those,  and  we  get  from  them  what  they  are  paying 
for  potatoes.     The  15  per  cent,  as  I  stated  before,  is  just  a  guess. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  other  words,  when  you  send  the  ration  from  here 
we  will  say  to  Gren.  Pershing,  you  have  purchased  it  at  a  certain  price. 
Now,  the  only  thing  you  would  be  interested  in  there  would  be  the 
transportation  of  that  particular  ration  ? 

Col.  McIntosh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  But  in  the  event  Gen.  Pershing  has  to  buy  the  ration 
overseas,  then  you  furnish  him  the  overseas  price,  is  that  the  idea  ? 

Col.  McIntosh.  I  do  not  just  catch  that. 

Gen.  Lord.  He  buys  the  articles  there  as  best  he  may. 

Mr.  Sisson.  You  have  no  limit  as  to  what  he  pays  over  there  1 

Gen.  Lord.  Oh,  no. 

Col.  McIntosh.  It  is  not  entirely  accurate.  For  instance,  he  bought 
his  potatoes  over  there  last  year  cheaper  than  we  bought  them 
here,  but  you  take  baked  beans  in  cans  over  there,  they  cost  more 
than  baked  beans  loose  over  here.  They  are  used  loose  here  and 
baked  in  the  bakeries,  and  over  there  we  have  to  ship  them  in  cans. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  the  difference  in  cost  between  the  overseas 
ration  and  the  home  ration  represented  by  the  difference  in  the 
method  in  which  the  ration  has  to  be  procured,  together  with  the  cost 
of  delivery,  or  is  it  due  also  to  the  difference  in  the  actual  ration 
itself  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  It  is  due  to  the  difference  in  the  ration.  No  trans- 
portation cost  is  added.  There  is  a  note  here  which  says:  **The 
value  of  the  ration  for  overseas  is  based  on  the  value  of  the  United 
States  ration  plus  the  cost  of  additional  canned  meats,  baked  beans, 
corn  meal,  and  hominy,  fine,  which  Gen.  Pershing  has  ordered  in  his 
automatic  supply  table;  also  the  increased  cost  oi  canned  issue  bacon 
over  issue  bacon  in  crates. 

The  Chairman.  In  figuring  your  reserve,  did  you  figure  a  reserro 
on  your  American  ration  as  well  as  your  overseas  ration  ? 

Col.  McIntosh.  No,  sir;  we  did  not  figure  w^e  needed  so  large  a 
reserve  in  the  United  States,  where  everything  is  available,  as  we 
did  over  there. 

The  Chairman.  In  point  of  fact,  then,  you  have  not  figured  in  a 
three  months'  reserve  of  the  year,  but  a  tliree  months'  reserve  of  the 
overseas  ration  for  the  year  ? 

Col.  McIntosh.  Yes,  sir;  approximately  so. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  are  sure  that  is  what  you  did  ? 

Col  McIntosh.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  buy,  by  competitive  bidding! 

Col.  McIntosh.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  your  rations  ? 

Col.  McIntosh.  No,  sir.  Such  things  as  flour  and  sugar  are  con- 
trolled by  the  Food  Administration,  and  that  is  on  a  fixed  pric^  aad 
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allotted.     Quite  a  number  of  items  are  now  allotted.     I  think  about 
one-third  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  those  that  are  not  allotted  through 
open  competition  ? 

CoL  Mcintosh.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Advertisement  and  bidding? 

Col  McIntosh.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  advertisement? 

CoL  McIntosh.  If  I  may  explain  that,  we  get  out  once  a  month 
proposals  on  flour  and  farinaceous  foods,  for  instance.  This  is  sent 
to  the  various  depots  stating  that  that  is  the  supply  for  all  the  Army, 
and  that  we  will  accept  bids  on  all  or  part  from  any  part  of  the  United 
States.  The  depot  quartermasters  receive  the  bids  on  that  and  they 
are  submitted  to  this  division  in  Washington  and  we  instruct  the 
quartermaster  who  has  the  lowest  bid  to  let  the  contract  to  the 
lowest  bidder  provided  he  comes  up  to  the  requirements  of  the 
specifications. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  purchases  made  without  bidding? 

Col.  McIntosh.  Only  for  an  emergency,  or  for  instance  in  an 
item  like  the  emergency  ration,  which  is  only  made  by  one  person. 
We  sometimes  have  made  such  a  contract  without  advertisement, 
but  only  in  one  case  that  I  ever  knew  of. 

The  Chairman.  In  considering  what  bids  shall  be  accepted  do  you 
figure,  as  I  presume  you  must,  tne  transportation  ? 

Col.  McIntosh.  Certainly,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  do  you  endeavor,  other  things 
beins  equal,  to  buy  in  the  local  markets  nere  at  home  i 

Col.  McIntosh.  For  domestic  purposes  we  endeavor  to  have  the 

Siartermaster  in  the  southeastern  district  buy  all  he  can  at  a  reason- 
le  price  in  his  home  district.  In  Texas,  for  the  Texas  camps,  we 
instruct  them  to  buy  all  they  can  there,  unless  the  market  is  entirely 
out  of  line.  We  sometimes  pay  higher  prices,  and  have  paid  higher 
prices  in  Texas  than  we  should  have,  but  owing  to  the  embargoes 
and  the  congestion  in  freight  we  did  not  feel  justified  in  shipping 
from  other  parts  of  the  country.     • 

The  Chairman.  At  these  various  cantonments,  do  you  undertake 
to  buy  in  the  local  market  to  the  extent  it  can  economically  supply 
you  ? 

Col.  McIntosh.  Yes,  sir.  The  cantonments  are  all  directly  under 
the  depot  quartermaster.  They  buy  all  their  fresh  stuff,  and  they 
have  authority  to  buy  all  fresh  stuff  right  at  home. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  buy  under  competitive  bidding  ? 

Col.  McIntosh.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  practically  all  under  proposals. 
Sometimes  at  a  camp,  in  buying  potatoes,  they  get  proposals  and  they 
get  a  market  established,  and  tney  allow  the  local  fanners  to  bring 
in  the  potatoes  on  tiiat  price,  but  the  price  is  established  through 
competitive  bidding  and  that  will  be  ,the  price  for  a  nimiber  of 
months. 

The  Chairhan.  If  they  do  not  make  a  differential  for  taking  care 
of  the  middleman's  pront,  in  buying  of  the  farmers,  they  would 
give  him  the  benefit  of  that. 

CoL  McIntosh,  They  have  instructions  not  to  buy  from  a  middle- 
nmn,  and  that  is  carried  out,  I  think,  pretty  generally.  Sometimes 
you  can  not  get  away  from  it. 
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The  Chaibman.  General,  as  I  understand  jrour  estimate,  $242,290,- 
000  worth  of  it  is  found  in  this  item  of  rations  to  troops,  and  that, 
of  course,  is  due  to  the  increased  Army  strength  ?  ' 

Gen.  Ix>RD.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CnAiBJiAN.  Now,  the  price  of  your  ration  to  civil  employees 
is  the  same  as  to  the  troops  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  the  same  ration  ? 

Col.  McIntosh.  The  same  ration. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  figure  the  number  of  civil  employees  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  We  used  as  a  basis  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  troops. 

Maj.  Adams.  At  the  time  the  estimate  was  prepared  that  was  the 
estimate  based  on  previous  experience,  but  since  the  estimate  has  been 
prepared  we  have  50,000  additional  over  on  the  other  side  that  are 
not  included. 

The  Chairman.  But  also  by  the  increase  of  your  Army  that  ratio 
in  other  ways  ought  to  have  fallen  here  in  America? 

Maj.  Adams.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  your  percentage  remain  constant,  not- 
withstanding the  increase  in  the  Army? 

Maj.  Adams.  While  we  are  shipping  men  over  we  are  taking  men 
in  and  we  require  those  civilians  here.  ,  It  does  not  decrease  our 
civilian  strength  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  there  would  be  a  time  when  vour 
overhead  would  not  grow  at  the  same  ratio  that  your  Army  ^oes. 

Maj.  Adams.  It  does  with  these  laborers,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Col.  Wolfe.  You  see,  these  men  are  not  really  in  the  nature  of 
overhead,  after  all.  They  are  teamsters  and  overseas  laborers, 
and  are  proportioned  to  the  Army  forces.  The  larger  the  Army  the 
more  teamsters  and  laborers  you  have. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  subsist  all  overseas  laborers  of  all  charac- 
ter? 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  A  lot  of  these  laborers  are  foreigners.  Orientals. 
You  do  not  give  them  the  same  ration  that  you  give  other  laborers, 
do  you  ? 

Col.  McIntosh.  We  ship  it  over  there  for  them  and  presumably 
they  do.  I  hope  to  get  over  there  soon  and  see  the  result,  but  I  have 
not  that  information  now,  but  presumably  they  are  drawing  the  same 
ration. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  be  true,  there  are  two  criticisms,  one  is 
that  it  is  a  less  desirable  ration  from  their  own  standpoint  and  the 
other  is  that  it  b  a  more  expensive  ration. 

Col.  McIntosh.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  not  answering  your  question 
positively  on  that  matter,  because  I  do  not  know. 

Gren.  Lord.  So  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  special  ration  over  there 
for  laborers,  is  there  ? 

Col.  McIntosh.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  Chinese  laborers  out  of  this  50,000 
have  we  over  there  ? 

Maj.  Adams.  We  have  not  that  information,  Mr.  Chairman,  but 
we  have  instructions  to  provide  rations  for  50,000  laborers. 
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Col.  McIntosh.  I  do  not  know  positively  whether  these  Chinese 
laborers  are  working  for  the  United  States  Army. 

Maj.  Adams.  I  may  say  that  from  the  information  we  have  the 
laborers  for  whom  we  are  supplying  rations  are  principally  Italian 
laborers.     There  may  be  Chinese  amon^  them,  but  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  situation  touching  your  ability  to 
get  rations  and  subsistence?  Have  you  been  able  to  obtain  what 
you  want  in  the  quantities  that  you  want  it? 

Col.  McIntosh.  We  have  had  no  trouble.  We  have  always  had 
plenty  of  rations  and  the  conditions  now  indicate  we  will  have  no 
troulJle  for  another  year,  anyway.  We  are  not  short  of  anything. 
Sugar  has  been  short  in  the  market,  but  they  have  supplied  the 
Army.     That  comes  through  an  allotment. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  buy  under  the  usual  inspection 
regulations. 

Col.  McIntosh.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  experience  touching  inspections? 
Are  you  having  much  rejection  or  are  your  different  articles  of  food, 
as  a  rule,  coming  up  to  standard  ? 

Col.  McIntosh.  As  a  rule  they  come  up  to  standard. 

The  Chairman.  How  efficient  an  inspection  service  have  you? 

Col.  McIntosh.  I  think  it  is  very  good.  On  some  items  we  have  a 
10  per  cent  inspection  and  on  issue  of  canned  meats  we  have  100  per 
cent  inspection  on  issue. 

The  C^iAiRMAN.  Do  you  inspect  at  the  plant  as  well  as  to  inspect 
the  delivered  goods  ? 

Col.  McIntosh.  It  depends  on  the  items.  On  meats  we  inspect 
at  the  plant  and  also  on  delivery  and  issue. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  inspection  of  meats  in  addition  to  the 
regular  United  States  Government  inspection  touching  meats 
generally? 

Col.  McIntosh.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairb4an.  You  have  an  Army  inspection  in  addition  ? 

Col.  McIntosh.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cost  of  your  ration  for  nurses  and  for 
hc^itals? 

Gen.  Lord.  It  is  figured  at  the  same  rate. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  not  have  a  very  different  ration  for  hos- 
pitals? 

Col.  McIntosh.  The  Medical  Corps  purchases  the  delicacies.  We 
do  not  buy  those. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  pay  for  them? 

Col.  McIntosh.  No,  sir. 

Maj.  Adams.  We  furnish  the  rations  for  the  attendants  but  not  the 
patients. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  pay  for  any  of  the  rations  for  the 
patients  out  of  this  fund  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  We  pay  them  the  value  of  the  rations  in  cash  and 
thev  provide  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  any  fund  for  supplementing  their 
ration? 

ilaj.  Adams.  If  there  are  a  number  of  sick  and  wounded  in  the 
hospital,  every  month  the  Quartermaster  Department  reimburses 
the  Medical  Department  60  cents  a  dav  for  every  patient.  Out  of 
that  fund  the  Medical  Department  feecfs  the  patient. 
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The  Chairman.  You  do  make  an  allowance,  and  the  allowance  you 
make  of  60  cents  a  day  is  greater  than  your  ration  cost,  which  is  51.9 
cents,  or  a  difference  of  8.1  cents? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  allowance  do  you  make  abroad  to  them^ 

Maj.  Adams.  We  have  not  knowledge  of  the  allowance  they  make 
on  the  other  side. 

Gen.  Lord.  Overseas  we  have  provided  in  here  for  a  special  reserve 
which  allows  18^  cents  additional  for  special  purposes,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  for  the  sick  and  wounded. 

TTie  Chairman.  And  here  in  America  you  allow  them  60  cents? 

Maj.  Adams.  In  the  large  hospitals;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  complaint  made  by  the  Medical 
Service  as  to  that  being  insufficient  in  connection,  particularly,  with 
tubercular  patients,  due  to  the  necessity  of  supplying  them  with 
special  diet,  which  is  costly  ? 

Maj.  Adams.  Not  lately,  sir.  About  eight  months  ago  the  Medical 
Department  had   the   rate  increased   to   the  present   rate. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  it  then? 

Maj.  Adams.  I  beUeve  it  was  50  cents  at  that  time. 

Gen.  Lord.  What  are  we  paying  at  Fort  Bayard  ? 

Maj.  Adams.  Bayard  is  tne  highest-priced  point.  We  allow,  1 
beheve,  75  cents  at  Bayard,  but  that  is  the  only  point.  At  Walter 
Keed  it  would  be  60  cents. 

Gen.  Lord.  Bayard  is  the  tuberculosis  hospital. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  that  regulated — simply  by  order 

Maj.  Adams  (interposing).  With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
War. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  limitation  in  the  law? 

Maj.  Adams.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  matter  of  adjustment,  then,  from  time  to 
time,  between  the  Medical  Department  and  your  department,  sub- 
ject, of  course,  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War? 

Maj.  Adams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  at  present  you  are  paying  60  cents  to  most 
of  the  hospitals  and  75  cente  at  Bayard  ? 

Maj .  Adams.  Yes ;  70  or  75  cents.  I  have  not  the  exact  figures  here, 
but  it  is  higher  at  Bayard  than  it  is  at  Walter  Reed  or  Lettermann  or 
any  of  the  large  hospitals. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  vary  according  to  the.  hospital  or  have  you 
a  uniform  price  other  than  at  the  tuberculosis  hospital  ? 

Maj.  Adams.  We  have  a  imiform  price  outside  of  Bayard. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  uniform  price  is  60  cents  all  over  the 
country  ? 

Maj.  Adams.  I  believe  that  is  the  correct  figure. 

Gen.  Lord.  My  recoDection  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these  increase^ 
have  been  made  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Medical  Department, 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  Sisson.  General,  suppose,  in  making  this  adjustment  of 
accounts,  it  does  not  cost  tne  Medical  Department  the  60  cents  per 
patient  on  an  average  ?  You  make  no  accounting  of  that,  but  simply 
transfer  that  money  to  the  hospital  account? 

Gen.  Lord.  No;  they  make  the  best  expenditure  they  can  of  it. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  Then  that  money  still  remains  in  the  Treasm-y  unless  a 
warrant  is  drawn  against  it  by  the  hospital.  What  I  mean  to  say  is, 
the  60  cents  does  not  get  out  of  the  Treasury  xmless  it  is  actually 
expended. 

Gen.  Lord,  We  pay  over  monthly  to  the  hospital  in  actual  cash 
the  amount  of  money  that  is  warranted  by  the  number  of  patients 
they  have  there  at  so  much  per  patient. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  in  auditing  the  hospital  account 

Gen.  Lord  (interposing) .  That  must  be  accounted  for. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  accounted  for  by  actual  expenditure  rather 
than  by  coxmting  the  number  of  patients  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  determining  the  nimiber  of  rations  for  the 
subsistence  of  the  nurses,  you  again  averaged  the  mmiber  of  nurses 
just  83  you  did  the  troops? 

Maj.  Ada&(s.  We  get  that  figure  from  the  Medical  Department. 

The  Chairman.  Tliat  is  just  what  I  am  coming  to.  Did  you  get 
their  figures  on  the  total  nmnber  they  fibred  to  have  abroad  or  did 
you  average  it,  having  in  mind  how  rapidly  they  were  going  to  get 
nurses  abroad  1 

Maj.  Adams.  We  applied  to  them  to  give  us  a  statement  as  to  the 
number  of  nurses  that  they  are  going  to  have  during  the  fiscal  year 
and  we  used  the  figures  which  they  gave  us. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  means  that  you  have  used  a  figure 
very  much  larger  than  the  facts  will  bear  out. 

Maj.  Adams.  Well,  that  is  because  they  gave  us  that  figure. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  that  as  a  reflection  upon  anybody, 
but  they  have  probably  given  you  a  figure  which  represents  not  a 
weighted  average,  but  represents  the  maximum  strength  they  expect 
to  have,  and  that  being  so,  it  inevitably  follows  that  for  a  large  part 
of  the  year  they  will  not  be  able  to  have  that  number. 

Gen.  Lord.  This  has  been  figured  on  the  average,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  Medical  Department  estimates  there  will  be  25,000  nurses  in  the 
service  December  31,  1918,  43,000  nurses  June  30,  1919,  and  an 
average  was  taken  of  34,000  for  the  year,  of  which  40  per  cent,  or 
1 3 ,600,  will  be  in  the  United  States,  and  60  per  cent,  or  20,400,  will 
be  overseas. 

TTie  Chairman.  That  is  an  average,  but  not  a  true  average. 

CoL  McIntosh.  It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  get  that  definitely, 
\  ersMse  they  do  not  know  when  a  drive  is  going  to  start  or  how  many 
woxmded  they  are  going  to  have,  and  I  presume  they  simply  took 
•h(*se  figures  right  out  of  the  air. 

The  Chairman.  No;  the  nurses  overseas  are  not  going  to  be  predi- 
'*ated  on  the  need  as  it  may  be  developed  due  to  casualties.  It  is 
c^/ing  to  bear  a  relationship  to  the  organizations,  just  as  any  other 
•  orps  does,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  their  table  of  organization 
-hould  not  show  their  periodic  growth  just  as  any  other  corps  of  the 
.Vimy  shows  it. 

Wnat  have  you  estimated  for  prisoners  of  war,  and  how  have  you 
arrived  at  that  estimate? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  number  of  general  prisoners  of  war  is  based  on  a 
!*  tier  of  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army  at  20,000. 
The  Chairman.  And  maintenance  overseas  for  50,000  ? 
Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Cbla^ibman.  That  is  for  the  year  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  that  an  estimate  based  upon  a  less  number  now 
than  in  past  months  ? 

Gen.  LoBD.  No;  I  think  that  is  just  an  arbitrary  guess.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  way  of  estimating  anything  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  allow  them  the  same  ration  you  do  our 
own  soldiers  ? 

Gen.  LoBD.  This  estimate  is  based  on  the  same  ration. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  is  the  practice  abroad  ? 

Gen.  LoBD.  Nobody  knows.  We  have  only  recently  taken  any 
prisoners. 

Maj.  Adams.  For  the  American  prisoners  the  ration  at  the  present 
time  is  a  little  more  expensive  than  for  our  own  troops;  that  is,  not 
the  Germans  we  capture,  but  our  own  men  who  are  captured.  We 
are  feeding  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  mean  that.  I  am  talking  about  the 
Germans  captured  bv  us. 

Col.  McIntosh.  The  only  information  I  have  on  that  is  that  I 
have  seen  statements  bv  special  correspondents  that  they  are  feeding 
the  German  prisoners  tne  same  rations  as  the  American  soldiers. 

The  Chairman.  What  knowledge  have  you  as  to  the  character  of 
food  that  is  being  furnished  our  boys  who  are  captives  in  Germany, 
and  what  organization  exists  for  the  supervision  of  that  ? 

Maj.  Adams.  That  is  handled  entirely  through  the  Red  Cross  and 
the  supplies  are  turned  over  to  the  Red  Cross,  and  they  make  the 
shipments  into  the  various  prison  camps  and  account  for  the  supplies 
just  as  though  they  were  regidarly  desi^ated  quartermasters. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Uncle.  Sam,  then,  is  bearing  two  burdens  instead  of 
one? 

Col.  McIntosh.  We  buy  all  the  food  that  is  furnished  the  Red 
Cross  for  our  prisoners  in  Grermany. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  precaution  is  observed,  if  any,  to  see  that  our 
soldiers  actually  get  that  food  other  than  the  ability  of  the  Red 
Cross  to  take  care  of  it  ? 

Col.  McIntosh.  That  is  all.  The  supervision  is  altogether  by  the 
Red  Cross. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  we  are  fiuTiishing  sup- 
plies to  the  Red  Cross  ? 

Col.  McIntosh.  All  I  know  is  from  the  requisitions  we  get.  I  do 
not  know  how  much  is  actually  shipped. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  just  going  to  ask  you  about  the  method.  Do 
they  make  a  requisition  for  actual  food  or  do  you  simply  allot  them  so 
much  money  ? 

Col.  McIntosh.  No,  sir;  the  actual  food. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  then  imdertake  to  get  that  food  to  the 
prison  camps  in  Germany  ? 

Maj.  Adams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  say  that  figured  on  a  per  capita  basis  the 
cost  is  greater  than  it  is  to  our  troops  abroad? 

Maj.  Adams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Maj.  Adams.  Because  we  have  got  to  put  up  so  many  of  the  artides 
in  small  tin  cans. 
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Col.  McIntosh.  In  special  packages  and  containers. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  its  cost  ? 

Mai.  Adams.  We  have  not  computed  that  yet.  That  is  now  in  proc- 
ess of  being  worked  out. 

Col.  McIntosh.  The  additional  cost  is  aU  on  account  of  the  cost  of 
the  special  containers. 

The  Chairman.  General,  you  explained  awhile  ago  your  $15,000,000 
cut  as  being  partially  predicated  upon  the  fact  that  the  Navy  had 
taken  over  the  transports  and  the  burden  was  therefore  lifted.  You 
had  estimated  something  like  $8,000,000  for  that  purpose. 

Gen.  Lord.  Under  one  item,  the  crews,  we  estimated  $8,336,604. 

The  Chairman.  You  take  all  of  that  as  a  credit  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  No,  sir;  because  we  are  still  handling  some  of  the 
transports  and  have  handled  practically  all  of  them  for  two  mont^. 
They  have  not  taken  them  all  over,  but  are  taking  them  over  gradually. 
We  still  consider  $2,125,440  as  necessary  for  the  year  for  transports, 
and  there  has  been  appropriated  $8,336,604,  so  we  give  you  credit 
for  the  difference. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  the  other  items  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  102-A,  102-B,  102-C,  and  102-D. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  masters,^  officers,  crews,  and  employees  1 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  an  estimate  for  losses  on  subsistence 
stores  of  $9,640,355,  and  there  was  appropriated  $7,070,547. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  estimate  was  submitted  and  I  arbitrarily  cut  that 
myself.  I  looked  it  up  and  found  that  the  Army's  actual  expendi- 
ture for  losses  in  1917  was  $150,000;  that  on  1,000,000  men  it  would 
amount  to  $600,000,  and  on  4,000,000  men  $2,400,000. 

The  Chairman.  That,  of  course,  is  dependent  upon  losses  due  to 
submarines,  largely  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  No.  They  estimated  for  that,  but  I  did  not  think 
that  was  anything  we  should  take  into  account  in  this  bill.  I  have 
not  the  approval  of  the  subsistence  division  because  I  have  not  taken 
it  up  witn  them,  but  heretofore  the  estimate  has  not  taken  that  into 
account.     It  is  for  losses  in  handhng  and  losses  from  spoiling,  etc. 

Heretofore  the  estimate  has  not  taken  that  into  account,  but  these 
are  losses  in  handling,  losses  by  spoilage,  losses  by  deterioration, 
and  that  is  all  I  attempted  to  account  for.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
discount  submarines  in  these  estimates. 

The  Chairman.  And  even  if  there  were  any  need  to,  it  would 
probably  be  more  than  swallowed  up  in  your  reserve  ? 

Gen  IjORD.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  one  other  reduction  we  made, 
and  that  was  in  the  hire  of  employees,  110-C.  There  was  appropri- 
ated in  the  act  of  July  9,  1918,  $10,100.  This  is  for  a  Umited  num- 
ber of  employees,  and  we  have  estimated  it  just  as  it  was  appro- 
priated, without  asking  for  any  increase. 

The  Chairman.  Although  in  the  total  of  your  estimates  you  have 
included  $500,000  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  moneys  did  you  receive  for  subsistence  for 
the  Army  for  the  fiscal  year  1918  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  We  have  no  statement  of  that.  You  have  there  the 
totals  for  supplies,  services,  and  transportation,  but  it  is  not  itemized 
under  subsistence. 
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The  Chairman.  These  estimates  call  for  the  expenditure  during 
this  fiscal  year  of  all  this  money  ? 

Capt.  Adams.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so.     I  think  that  is  conservative. 

Coi.  Wolfe.  For  subsistence,  $1,022,317,937  to  be  expended  in 
cash,  and  $91,987,439  obligated,  making  a  total  of  $1,114,305,476. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is,  $91,000,000  will  be  obligated  and  not  actually 
expended. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Gen.  Lord.  Bills  are  not  submitted  in  time,  and  contracts  let  in 
June,  for  example,  will  be  paid  the  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  were  to  reduce  the  appropriation  by  that 
amount  and  give  you  authority  to  contract,  it  would  not  do  you  any 
harm,  would  it  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  We  have  that  authority  now,  under  the  law,  to  obli- 
gate for  food  and  clothing. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  gave  vou  that  $91,000,000  in  contract  au- 
thorization, there  would  be  no  narm  done,  would  there  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  Chief  of  Staff  made  the  statement  that  he  wanted 
all  of  this  money. 

StUmstence  of  the  Army. 


Name  of  item. 


Rations  to  troops 

Purchase  of  subsistence  supplies  for  issue 
as  rations  to  dvil  employees 

Purchase  of  subsistence  supplies  for  issue  as 
rations  to  hospital  matrons 

Purchase  of  subsistence  supplies  for  issue 
as  rations  to  nurses 

Purchase  of  snteistence  supplies  for  issue 
as  rations  to  general  prisoners  of  war 

Purchase  of  stibastence  supplies  for  issue 
as  rations  to  general  prisoners  at  posts. . . 

Pot  subsistence  of  the  masters  of  the  ressels 
of  Armv  Transnort  Service 

For  the  subsistence  of  the  officers  of  the  ves- 
sel in  Army  Transport  Servioe 

For  the  subsistence  of  the  crews  of  the  ves- 
sels of  Army  Transport  Service 

For  subsistence  of  employees  of  vessels  of 
Army  Transport  Service 

Bot  coffee  for  troops  traveling  when  sup- 
plied with  cooked  or  travel  rations 

Meals  for  recruiting  parties 

Meals  for  applicants  under  observation 

Subsistence  supplies  for  sales  to  officers 

Subsistence  supplies  for  sales  to  enlisted 
men 

Commutation  of  rations  at  United  States 
Military  Academy 

For  payment,  commutation  of  rations  to 
enlisted  men  on  furlough 

Commutation  of  rations  to  enlisted  men 

Commutation  of  rations  to  male  and  female 


Item 
No. 


Revised  esti- 
mate. 


nurses 

Commutation  of  rations  to  male  and  female 

nurses  on  leave  of  ab^^ence 

Conunuta'.ion  of  rations  to  applicants  for 

enUnment  while  tra .  elin?  under  orders. . 
Commutation  of  ra'.ions  to  general  prisoners 

while  tra  eline  uinler  orders 

Commutation  of  rations  for  members  of 

Nurse  <  orps  (female;  while  on  duty  at 

hospitals 

Commutation  of  rations  to  enlisted  men 

sick  in  hospitals 

Commutation  of  rations  to  applicants  for 

enlistment  while  un  ier  observation 

Commutation  of  rations  to  general  prisoners 

sick  in  h  ospitals 


101-A 

101-B 

101-C 

101-D 

101-F 

lOl-I 

10»-A 

l(a-B 

102-C 

102-D 

103 
104-A 
104-B 
lO^A 

lO^B 

107-A 

107-B 
107-C 

107-D 

lor-F 

107-G 
107-H 

107-1 

107-J 

107-K 

107-L 


$986,314,&13.71 

977,658.86 

5,683.05 

7,706,610.00 

16,362,950.00 

3,462,303.50 

36,000.00 

wi,aoo.oo 

2,125,440.00 

64,800.00 

150,000.00 

100,000.00 

50,000.00 

351,134.64 

1,000,000.00 

248,200.00 

10,221,460  00 
25,000,00000 

44,384.00 

200,750.00 


AppioprlaftlGn, 
flsoal  year  1919. 


86,533.68 

3,175,281.00 
16,010,652.00 


400,010.00 


$744,024,555.62 

675|176.00 

5,683.05 

5,948,202.00 

4,722,900.00 

3,462,303.50 

157,513.75 

2^182,147.50 

8,836,604.00 

251,786.25 

138,046.65 
518,044.50 
466,798.50 
319,000.00 

1,000,000.00 

146,000.00 

7,532,14000 
23,787,315.00  *• 
I 
39,420.00  I 

177,828.00  I 

44,076.00  • 

86,533.68  ' 

r 

2,815,900.00 
16,010,652.00 
14,016.00 
179,580.00  ' 


D^dency. 


$242.Z)O,0S&(» 
303,483.8s 

1,788,31^00 
11,640,090.00 

-(121,5tt.:5,' 
-1,620,547.50 
<.6,3U,164.09 
•>    186,986.25 

11,963.35 
~  «8,044.» 
-    416,796.50 

33, 134. 64 


108.200  00 

2,6^,320  00 
1,212,6>5  00 

4,964.00 

22,922.00 

~        41,676.00 


359, 379.  (^» 

•04,016.00) 
220.46n.OU 
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Suhnstenee  of  the  Armif — Continued . 


Name  of  item. 


AdTcrtlfliii? 

Prizes  to  be  established  by  Secretary  of  War 
for  enlisted  men  of  tbe  Army  who  grad- 
uate from  Army  schools  for  bakers  and 
cooks 

Other  necessary  expenses  incident  to  pur- 
thaatj  testing,  care,  preservation,  issue, 
»le,  and  aeeoanting  for  subsistenoe  sap- 
pUfS  for  the  Army 

Costoms  duties  on  subsistenoe  supptfes 

Lones  on  sn  hsistenoe  stores 

Blre  of  employees 

Agricultural  activities 


Nctdailelency. 


Item 
No. 


108 


109 


Revised  eatl' 
mate. 


110 
110-A 
110-B 
llO-C 


120,000.00 


5,70aQ0 


600,000.00 

5,000.00 

2,400,000.00 

10,100.00 

600,000.00 


Appropriation, 
fiscal  year  1919. 


1,078^090,934.44 


$820,000.00 


5^700.00 


408,108.00 

6,000.00 

7,070,647.00 

10,100.00 


Deficiency. 


880,657,898.00 


$91,892.00 


(4,670,647.00) 

566,'666.'6o 


261,213,849.94 
13,704,323.50 


247^689,628.44 


OHginal  defidracy $263,410,022.94 

Revised  deficiency 247,539,626.44 

Total  redtietion 16,870,496.60 

MAKING    FUNDS   AVAILABLE    FOR   DEVELOPING    AGRICULTURAL 

ACTIVITIES. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  the  following  legislation: 

The  hinda  herein  appropriated  shall  be  arailable  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
igricultural  activities,  land?  owned,  purchased,  or  leased  for  the  Army,  and  such 
development,  together  with  the  sale  of  any  produce  or  material  arising  therefrom, 
flhall  be  made  pursuant  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
ol  War:  Provided,  That  all  moneys  received  by  the  United  States  as  the  proceeds  of 
SQch  sales  shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  appropriation  chargeable  with  the 
cost  oif  production  of  the  articles  sold,  and  shall  remain  available  throughout  the 
fiscal  year  following  that  in  which  the  sale  was  effected :  Provided  further ,  That  so  much 
of  the  act  of  July  16,  1892,  as  provides  that  no  money  appropriated  lot  the  support 
of  the  Army  shall  be  expended  for  post  gardens  is  repealed. 

Gen.  Lord.  This  is  submitted  for  the  Conservation  and  Reclama- 
tion Division.  Under  the  present  law  there  is  a  definite  prohibition 
of  gardening  activities  at  the  posts.  I  tried  to  find  the  history  of  the 
prohibition,  and  foimd  that  it  was  tied  up  with  the  operating  of 
gardens  for  the  benefit  of  post  exchanges,  which  at  that  time  really 
had  no  legal  status,  but  the  military  post  exchange  is  now  recognized 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  Anny  organization  and  a  necessary  part 
of  its  activities.  This  provision  is  to  enable  the  Army  at  those  can- 
tonments where  we  have  available  land,  available  employees,  and 
available  dressing  and  factors  of  that  character,  to  raise  produce  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Army  and  personnel  of  the  Army  at  the  posts  and 
at  the  stations  and  cantonments. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  General,  the  wisdom  of  this  depends 
quite  largely  upon  the  way  it  is  administered.  Manifestly,  there  are 
a  great  many  areas  of  land  from  which  considerable  agricultural 
products  could  be  obtained.  I  recall  in  visiting  the  new  proving 
pound  near  here,  at  Aberdeen,  that  there  are  considerable  areas  of 
land  there  with  considerable  hay  and  forage,  and  also  agricultural 
possibilities  otherwise,  but  within  the  limits  that  might  be  desirable. 
However,  we  do  not  want  to  embark  the  Army  in  tne  farming  busi- 
ness.    What  is  proposed  here  ? 
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Gen.  LoBD.  There  are  notes  carried  with  this  which  I  have  read 
more  or  less  carefully.  As  I  said,  this  was  submitted  by  Col.  Fair, 
and  it  originated  with  the  Conservation  and  Reclamation  Division. 
It  provides  for  the  extending  and  further  development  of  agricultural 
activities  at  15  of  the  32  camps  where  agricultural  work  has  been 
started,  with  an  average  expenditure  of  $2,000  at  each  camp.  It  asks 
$2,000  for  each  of  the  posts  named  here  in  the  notes.  TTien  at  certain 
other  cantonments  $5,000  is  wanted  for  each,  and  at  certain  aviation 
fields,  27  in  number,  $5,000  is  deaired  for  each.  For  the  development 
of  agricultural  activities  at  81  military  stations  where  the  conditions 
favor  profitable  farming  on  a  large  scale,  $250,000  is  asked.  This 
estimate  totals  $500,000  for  the  entire  expenditure.  Letters  are  sub- 
mitted from  various  officers  at  the  posts  as  to  the  available  land,  and 
they  go  into  the  various  interests,  like  raising  sheep,  so  as  to  settle  our 
wool  problem,  or  to  assist  in  settling  it.  If  this  is  done,  it  will  be  done 
under  the  control  and  direction  of  a  representative  of  the  Conservation 
and  Reclamation  Division,  who  will  have  specific  charge  of  these 
activities. 

The  Chairman.  What  division  is  that  ?    Is  that  under  you  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  It  is  under  the  Quartermaster  General. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  that  division  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  It  has  to  do  with  all  the  laundry  work,  the  reclamation 
of  leather  from  shoes,  cloth  from  clothing,  the  handUng  of  garbage, 
and  the  saving  of  materials  and  conservation  of  things  of  value  in 
connection  with  the  posts  and  camps. 

The  Chairman.  General,  in  that  connection,  what,  if  anything,  is 
being  done  touching  the  disposition  of  Government  property?  Is 
that  division  handhng  that  subject,  and  are  they  disposing  of  property 
that  has  become  useless  or  impaired  in  value  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  Army  all  Government  property  that  has 
value,  but  no  value  for  the  Army,  is  disposed  of  by  sale  after  being 
passed  upon  by  the  conservation  officer. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  plan  still  being  operated  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  still  being  operated. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  it  is  being  operated  better  than  in  the  past, 
when  one  department  would  sell  to  an  individual,  who  would  in  turn 
resell  to  another  department  of  the  Government  the  articled  he  bought. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  trust  that  is  so.  I  would  modify  my  remark,  and 
would  say  that  we  are  not  selling  so  much  now,  because  the  Conser- 
vation and  Reclamation  Division  is  restoring  things,  and  we  are  get- 
ting additional  value  from  the  use  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  for  my  inquiry  is  one  not  only  in  con- 
nection with  this  hearing,  although  it  is  incidental  to  this  hearing, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  need  for  the  creation  of  some  organi- 
zation for  the  present  study  of  the  problem  of  the  disposition  of 
Grovemment  property  that  will  confront  this  Government  at  the 
close  of  the  war — a  problem  that  wiU  be  one  of  the  first  magnitude 
in  difficulty  and  in  values.  I  am  interested,  therefore,  in  kuowing 
what  machinery  for  that  purpose  is  in  existence  and  to  what  extent 
it  is  now  functioning  in  the  matter  of  the  disposition  of  property. 

Gen.  Lord.  You  are  referring  to  the  extraordinary  problem  in- 
volved in  the  disposition  of  enormous  quantities  of  property  when  the 
war  is  over,  and  tor  which  we  will  have  no  use  in  the  Army? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Vare.  In  the  event  you  are  allowed  to  engage  in  these  agri- 
cultural activities  at  the  camps  and  cantonments,  where  would  the 
necessary  labor  come  from  ? 

Gen.  LoBD.  The  German  prisoners  at  the  post  are  always  put  to 
work,  as  are  our  own  men  who  are  sentenced  to  the  guardhouse  for 
minor  offenses  for  determined  periods,  such  as  two  weeks  or  a  month. 
Conscientious  objectors  would  be  another  source  of  labor  supply. 

The  Chaibman.  Now,  this  provision  provides  not  only  for  author- 
izing expenditures,  but  it  provides  no  limit  as  to  the  amount  of  funds 
that  may  be  used,  and  it  provides  that  whatever  funds  are  obtained 
shall  go  back  to  the  fund  from  which  thev  came  and  be  used  for  the' 
purposes  of  that  fund.  If  this  should  be  granted,  why  should  it 
not  be  granted  with  a  limitation  as  to  the  amount  of  money  th^t 
should  be  so  expended,  and  a  limitation  that  only  to  the  extent  of 
such  expenditures  should  the  money  be  reimbursed,  and  that  any 
profits  resulting  should  be  turned  into  the  Treasury. 

Gen.  LoBD.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  no  objection  to  that; 
$500,000  is  the  amount  asked  here;  they  asked  for  $596,000,  and  we 
recommend  $500,000.  They  asked  $96,000  additional  for  the  pur- 
chase of  implements  and  tractors,  but  we  have  only  included  $500,000. 
I  would  prefer,  before  passing  on  that,  to  have  you  hear  Capt.  Cen- 
field,  of  the  Conservation  and  Reclamation  Division.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  have  no  objection  to  that  limitation. 

Capt.  Cenfield.  There  should  be  some  limitations  on  the  original 
fund,  and  there  should  be  restrictions  as  to  accretions  to  the  original 
fund. 

The  Chaibman.  Your  estimate,  as  I  understand  it,  was  predicated 
upon  an  initial  expenditure  of  about  $596,000,  and  it  was  cut  to 
$500,000.  Now,  is  it  your  idea  that  if  vou  were  to  get  permission 
to  use  $600,000  for  this  purpose,  it  would  take  care  of  the  situation  ? 

Capt.  Cenfield.  It  would  probably  take  care  of  the  situation  in 
1919. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  all  we  are  providing  for.  Then,  if  that 
permission  were  given,  is  there  any  reason  why  all  the  moneys  over 
and  beyond  that  amount  should  not  be  turned  into  the.  Treasury,  or 
why  should  not  all  the  funds  that  come  from  this  be  tiuned  into  the 
Treasury  ? 

Capt.  Cenfield.  Five  hundred  thousand  dollars  maj  or  may  not 
be  ample  to  fully  develop  the  agrucultm-al  features,  and  if  the  earnings 
could  go  back  and  increase  this  fund,  it  would  permit  greater  de- 
velopment. 

Tne  Chaibman.  But  that  is  just  the  point.  It  mieht  permit  a 
development  that  would  be  profitable  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
particular  activity  that  you  are  carrying  on,  but  not  desirable  for 
other  reasons.  It  might  involve  an  added  use  for  labor  that  ought 
not  to  be  so  used,  n  you  were  given  $500,000,  and  then  required 
to  turn  the  fimds  into  the  Treasury,  if  you  needed  additional  funds, 
you  would  get  them  just  as  the  department  usually  gets  them  by 
asking  for  them  in  a  form  in  which  the  matter  could  be  passed  on  by 
Congress.     Why  would  not  that  meet  your  situation  ? 

Capt.  Cenfield.  It  think  it  will  meet  the  situation  in  1919. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Suppose  you  should  be  given  $500,000,  what  would 
yoQ  do  with  it?  For  illustration,  suppose  you  take  one  farm  at  a 
camp  or  cantonment? 
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Capt.  Cenfield.  We  would  use  it  for  the  purchase  of  seeds. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  would  purchase  enough  seed  to  plant  a  whole 
State.     The  seed  is  a  very  small  item. 

Capt.  Cenfield.  It  would  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  agricultural 
implements  and  seeds. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  would  you  do  for  labor? 

Capt.  Cenfield.  Labor  has  been  seciired  for  the  operation  of  camp 
farms  from  the  men  who  are  unfitted  for  military  service,  and  mostly 
from  the  development  battalions. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  other  words,  you  take  those  men  not  fit  for  line 
dut7,  and  start  them  to  work  on  these  farms  ? 

dapt.  Cenfield.  Out  primary  coiu^e  so  far  has  been  German 
prisoners. 

Mr.  Sissons.  Have  you  enough  Grerman  prisoners  to  develop  all  of 
these  farming  activities? 

Capt.  Cenfield.  We  have  600  of  them  now — 100  detailed  to  each 
of  six  camps. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Those  600  men  would  not  use  $500,000  worth  of  seed 
and  agricultural  implements. 

Capt.  Cenfield.  But  the  agricultural  work  has  developed  in  only 
a  few  of  the  camps  so  far. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Tnis  fund  would  not  be  available  for  the  employment 
of  labor  ? 

Capt.  Cenfield.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  order  to  cultivate  a  crop  successfully  you  have  to 
have  a  constant  labor  supplv  on  the  farm.  You  can  not  take  an 
inconstant  supply,  because  the  planting  or  the  cultivating  season  is 
not  going  to  wait.  Have  you  tnat  all  planned  out  so  you  have  an 
absolute  certainty  of  labor  supply  ? 

Capt.  Cenfield.  I  think  it  nas  been. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  know?    This  is  a  perfectly  new  experiment? 

Gen.  Lord.  I  think  he  has  overlooked  quite  a  constant  source  of 
supply,  out  prisoners  at  the  posts  and  the  conscientious  objectors. 
Do  you  not  intend  to  utiUze  them  ? 

Capt.  Cenfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen  Lord.  You  have  always  a  large  number  of  men  who  are 
general  prisoners,  our  own  American  soldiers,  who  are  serving  two 
weeks  or  a  month. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Of  course,  that  sort  of  labor  in  cultivating  a  farm  is 
the  most  imcertain  labor  in  the  world.  I  would  not  for  a  minute 
give  you  a  dollar  to  cultivate  a  farm  with  that  sort  of  labor. 

regular  supplies. 

Gen.  Lord.  Under  general  supplies,  I  want  to  suggest  a  reduction* 
if  you  do  not  object.  Reduce  the  amount  estimated  for,  which,  as 
stated  in  this  print,  under  regular  supplies,  is  $69,914,105.34.  Toe 
estimate  as  su omitted  for  stationery  m  this  bill  is  $16,687,878,  and 
the  reduction  will  be  $6,687,878.  The  estimates  were  made  on  the 
basis  of  current  expenditures,  but  I  did  not  have  the  courage  to 
come  up  and  ask  for  that  amount-     That  is  number  160. 

The  Chairman.  Before  taking  it  up  in  detail,  we  ought  to  gen- 
eralize it.  Now,  accordbig  to  the  table  that  you  submit  here,  your 
new  estimate  for  regulai  suppUes  constitutes  $622,782,495.34;  3'ou 
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had  appropriated  $552,8683^0,  and  the  estimate  as  submitted  is 
$69,914,105.34,  and  you  have  just  indicated  your  desire  to  make  a 
further  cut  in  that  amount. 

Gen.  Lord.  Wnich  would  reduce  it  to  $63,226,227.34.  If  you 
wiU  note  the  table  that  you  have  there,  in  the  last  column, 
jou  will  see  that,  for  example,  for  typewriters,  purchase  and  ex- 
change, they  have  already  been  given  $6,500,000.  That  was  ap- 
propriated in  the  act  of  July  9.  Our  item  is  $1,280,694,  so  that 
there  is  a  saving  there  that  does  not  figure  in  our  estimate  of 
S5,275,000.  If  yoa  will  look  at  that  ('olumn  you  will  see  the  reduc- 
tions that  hav^o  been  ma  lo. 

The  Chairman.  There  seems  to  be  a  reduction  under  the  head  of 
towels  of  ^4,652,012.08? 

Gen.  Lord,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Eliminating  for  the  present  the  construction  items 
in  which  you  are  asking  an  increase  of  $5,361,663 

Gen.  Lord  (interposing).  That  item,  lllA,  in  which  an  increase  is 
asked,  is  a  construction  item.  That  is  for  the  care  and  protection 
of  regular  supplies.     It  is  the  hardware  and  metals  item. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  purpose  of  that? 

Gen.  Lord.  Construction  is  the  first  item.  111  A,  for  which  no 
increase  is  asked,  and  the  second  is  a  regular  supplies  item,  for  care 
and  protection  of  regular  supplies.  Supplies  purchased  under  this 
item  constitute  such  things  as  tentage,  cargo  covers,  lime,  measures, 
ut-ensils,  buckets,  tools,  and  such  other  articles  and  services  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  care  and  protection  of  Government  property 
not  otherwise  specificallv  proviaed  for.  This  estimate  is  basra  on 
the  cost  per  capita  for  the  year  1917. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  latter  statement? 

Gen.  Lord.  If  $1,000  was  expended  in  1917,  it  was  divided  by  the 
personnel  of  the  Army  or  by  a  nimiber  to  get  the  cost  per  capita. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  figuring  $5  per  man  to  take  care  of 
Government  property? 

Gen.  Lord.  Government  property  and  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  any  basis  for  calculating  it  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  It  is  the  only  basis  there  was. 

The  Chairman,  Does  it  mean  anything  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  In  1917  it  cost  $5  per  man  for  those  expenditures. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  gives  you  a 
guide  at  all.     Was  it  the  calendar  year  or  the  fiscal  year  ? 

Gren.  Lord.  The  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  when  you  did  not  have  much  of  an  army. 
It  was  a  peace-basis  proposition. 

Gen.  Lord.  Our  average  during  the  year  was  more  than  in  peace 
times,  because  beginning  with  January,  1917,  we  kept  in  all  of  our 
National  Guard  practicaUy. 

Col.  Wolfe.  This  is  an  item  that  increases  in  war  time  over  peace 
times. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  estimate  as  submitted  was  entirely  on  that  basis. 
I  think  with  you  that  it  is  an  unsafe  guide,  but  it  is  the  only  thing 
there  was  to  follow.     We  checked  this  up. 

83852—18 ^19 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  value  of  the  supplies 
that  these  articles  are  supposed  to  be  used  for  the  protection  of  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  It  is  for  all  classes'  of  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  would  be  a  very  much 
more  equitable  basis  to  work  on  than  the  per  capita  basis. 

Gen.  Lord.  We  can  not  tell.  We  do  not  know  how  the  supplies 
are  always  stored,  but  we  must  have  these  things  for  protecting 
them.  This  includes  all  classes  of  supplies,  not  only  subsistence, 
but  clothing  and  everything  of  that  sort. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  determine  what  of  this  character  of 
supplies  should  be  issued  ?  I  suppose  a  requisition  comes  in  in  the 
usual  form  from  the  various  officers  in  the  neld  touching  what  they 
need? 

Gen.  Lord.  They  have  need,  for  instance,  at  one  cantonment — at 
Camp  Zachary  Taylor,  for  instance — of  cargo  covers,  lime,  measures, 
utensils,  etc.,  in  any  quantity,  and  they  make  application  for  them. 
If  it  is  for  a  certain  limited  amount,  they  must  get  authority  from 
Washington  to  buy,  or  from  the  proper  procurement  division  which 
handles  cargo  covers,  measures,  utensils,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Now  you  are  dealing  with  the  method  of  pro- 
curement; but  how  is  a  determination  arrived  at  as  to  the  need? 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  local;  generally  on  the  approval  of  the  can- 
tonment commander. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  undertake  to  revise  their  requirements  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  Procurements  Division  are  supposed  to  revise 
their  requirements. 

The  (Jhairman.  What  do  you  mean  bv  that  ?  Is  there  any  at- 
tempt here  in  Washington  to  check  up  wnat  they  want  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  They  are  authorized  to  pay  for  limited  amounts  at  the 
camps  without  securing  authority  here,  but  if  they  buy  any  large 
quantity  they  must  get  authority  from  Washington^  through  tne 

E roper  procurement  division,  so  that  there  is  not  any  mdiscriminate 
uying.     That  is  done  because  there  may  be  a  stock  somewhere  that 
might  care  for  the  want. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  the  phase  of  it  that  I  am  after.  A 
man  might  ask  for  stuff  that  he  has  no  business  with,  because  under 
a  proper  system  of  handling  his  supplies  he  would  not  need  it.  For 
instance,  take  the  item  of  tarpauhns:  He  might  have  a  lot  of  stull 
out  of  doors  for  which  he  might  reauest  tarpaulins,  whereas,  if  Ik* 
ran  his  camp  right,  he  might  have  tnat  stuff  under  shelter,  and  h*' 
might  have  storage  capacity  that  under  a  proper  arrangement  would 
take  care  of  it.     Is  there  any  check  on  what  he  asks  for  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  He  is  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  Inspector  Generiil. 
whose  duty  it  is  to  Iook  into  those  things,  and  call  his  attention  t<» 
them  and  make  report  as  to  the  necessary  disciphnary  or  corrective 
measures  if  things  are  conducted  in  the  way  you  suggest. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  inspection  by  the  Inspector  General  - 
force  is  going  on  these  days — any  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes.  We  are  getting  many  inspectors'  reports;  th»-> 
all  come  to  the  office  for  review,  ana  if  a  complaint  of  that  charactt  r 
comes  in  it  is  referred  to  the  proper  officer  in  cnarge  of  that  particular 
activity  to  see  that  it  is  corrected.  That  is  done  systematically  an*: 
the  inspections  are  made  frequently  and  they  are  very  thorouir* 
ordinarily. 
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The  Chairman.  This  calculation^  then,  is  based  on  the  arbitrary 
assumption  that  the  increase  is  due  to  the  increased  number  you 
have  in  the  Army  ? 

Gren.  Lord.  The  increased  strength  of  the  Army,  yes. 

Col.  Wolfe.  It  is  really  a  function  of  the  size  of  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand  you. 

Col.  Wolfe.  The  amount  asked  for  bears  a  relationship  to  the  size 
of  the  Army  and  is  really  proportionate  to  its  size. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  no  doubt  that  is  true  and  yet,  after  all,  we 
are  spending  a  great  deal  of  money  for  storage  and  other  facilities 
whicn  ought  to  lessen,  as  time  goes  on,  the  cost  of  simply  protecting 
Government  property. 

Gen.  Lord.  A  great  deal  of  this  is  utilized  in  connection  with  that, 
such  as  utensils,  tools,  and  things  of  that  description.  We  still 
utilize  them  in  our  depots  and  our  storage  warehouses  in  connection 
with  caring  for  the  supplieis. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  undertaking  to  make  any  study  as  to  this 
cost  abroad  as  compared  with  here  at  home  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  How  much  they  have  succeeded  I  do  not  know,  but 
parties  have  been  sent  over  there  to  look  into  the  conditions.  A 
party  from  abroad  has  just  returned.     Did  you  go  over,  Capt.  Curtin? 

Capt.  CuRTiN.  No;  Maj.  Arnold,  from  our  division,  went  over. 

Gen.  Lord.  Maj.  Arnold,  from  his  division,  went  over.  To  what 
extent  he  looked  into  the  use  of  such  articles  and  what  was  being  done 
I  do  not  know,  but  these  officers  are  sent  over  to  make  investigation. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  impressions  that  I  got  was  that  our  men 
were  very  much  more  careless  in  the  handling  of  their  equipment 
than  the  English,  particularlv,  and  perhaps  the  French.  It  seems 
to  be  a  characteristic  of  Americans  to  slapdash  and  go  ahead  with  the 
thought  that  Uncle  Sam  will  supply  something  new  when  the  old  is 
gone.  The  cleanliness  of  om*  equipment,  the  neatness  of  it,  and  the 
care  with  which  it  was  looked  after  was  very  much  less  than  what 
seemed  to  be  the  rule  among  the  English.  Are  you  imdertaking  to 
do  anything  along  those  lines? 

G'^n.  Lord.  That  is  purely  an  administrative  matter. 

Ihe  Chairman.  It  reflects  itself,  however,  in  money,  because  the 
man  who  does  not  keep  his  equipment  clean  is  never  careful  of  its 
pri'servatiou. 

Gen.  Lord.  In  the  old  Regular  Army  matters  of  that  sort  were 
most  scrupulously  observed.  The  care  of  a  man's  equipment  was 
one  of  prior  consideration.  To  what  extent  they  have  been  able  to 
do  that  in  an  Army  that  has  so  extraordinarily  increased,  I  do  not 
know. 

HEATINO    STOVES. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  heating  stoves.  You  made  a 
total  estimate  of  $1,368,089.88;  j^ou  had  appropriated  S781,780,  the 
difference  being  your  present  deficiency  estimate,  8586,309.88. 
These  are  stoves  used  for  that  purpose? 

Gen.  Lord.  For  the  purpose  oi  heating  oflices,  hospitals,  barracks, 
ami  quarters,  and  recniitmg  and  disciplinary  baiTacks. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  used  abroad  at  all? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  heating  stoves,  yes. 
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.  The  Chairman.  I  notice  from  joxiv  note  that  you  have  figured  a 
per  capita  cost  of  80.3645.  * 

Gen.  Lord.  Based  on  the  per  capita  cost  for  the  fiscal  year  1917, 
plus  25  per  cent  to  cover  the  probable  increase  in  cost. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  have  oeen  a  year  in  the  war,  General,  and  a 
little  over.  Have  you  not  something  better  as  a  basis  for  calcula- 
tion than  what  happened  back  in  1917,  when  you  had  an  Annv 
under  entirely  different  conditions  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  This  has  always  been  the  basis  of  the  estimate.  Tlie 
demand  for  stoves  is  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  men  for 
whom  you  have  to  provide. 

The  Chairman.  This  goes  on  the  assumption  that  you  have  not 
any  left  from  1918. 

Gen.  Lord.  What  is  the  life  of  one  of  those  heating  stoves  ? 

Capt.  CuRTiN.  I  can  not  say  oflThand,  General. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  cost  ? 

Capt.  CuRTiN.  I  can  not  tell  you  that;  I  do  not  know. 

Note. — Average  cost,  |12. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  doing  with  all  this  money  if  you  are 
not  buying  them  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  You  have  estimated  for  an  overseas  maintenance  of 
$0.3645  per  man. 

Capt.  CuRTiN.  That  was  the  old  per  capita  that  we  worked  under, 
but  I  will  give  you  the  purchases  on  that.  The  value  of  purchases 
on  those  stoves  in  the  year  from  May,  1917,  to  June,  1918 — there 
were  20,312  stoves  purchased  at  a  total  cost  of  $345,304,  and  the 
total  value  from  June  18  to  December  31,  1918,  added  on  to  your 
other  figure,  gives  you  a  total  of  $925,289.55 ;  from  May  17  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1918,  inclusive  32,012  stoves. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  trying  to  find  out  is  how  many  stoves 

Jou  had  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  this  fiscal  year.     Do  you  know 
ow  many  you  bought  up  to  the  1st  of  July? 

Gen.  Lord.  That  was  your  20,312,  was  it  not? 

Capt.  CuRTiN.  That  represents  purchases  from  May,  1917,  to  June, 
1918,  and  that  was  up  to  the  1st  of  July. 

Gen.  Lord.  How  was  it  as  to  issues^f — ^have  those  been  issued  ? 

Capt.  CuRTiN.  I  can  not  say;  that  would  be  handled  by  the  dis- 
tribution division.     Our  function  ceases  when  we  buy  and  rfiip  them. 

Gen.  Lord.  Yoti  have  bought  since  June  30  how  many  stoves — the 
difference  between  20,312  and  32,012x — and  are  they  obligated  or 
contracted  for? 

Capt.  CuRTiN.  Those  are  contracted  for,  but  they  have  not  been 
actually  delivered  as  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anv  estimate  as  to  the  number  of  stoves 
you  are  going  to  want  for  the  Army  this  year  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  You  mean  for  the  balance  of  this  year  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  taking  the  whole  year.  lou  have  made  an 
estimate  here  on  the  basis  of  men,  but  it  seems  to  me  you  should  have 
an  estimate  in  numbers  of  stoves. 

Capt.  CuRTiN.  The  number  of  stoves  is  based  on  the  number  of 
men,  a  stove  to  so  many  men.     What  other  basis  can  you  work  on  ' 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  can  work  on  the  actual 
number  of  stoves,  but  these  stoves  are  for  particular  purposes.  ^Vll 
of  your  barraclffl,  at  least  most  of  them  in  America,  are  being  steam 
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heated,  most  of  your  quarters,  most  of  your  hospitals,  and  most  of 
your  offices.  I  am  curious  to  know  just  when  you  use  use  these 
stoves  and  what  the  basis  is  other  than  just  the  purely  per  capita 
basis. 

Gen.  Lord.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  number  of  stoves  you 
have  oveseas? 

Capt.  CuBTiN.  No;  I  could  not  give  you  those  figures  offhand. 

Gen.  Lord.  Are  you  shipping  overseas  Army  ranges  or  stoves  ? 

Capt.  CiTRTiN.  We  are  snippmg  Army  ranges  andsome  stoves,  too. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  tne  character  of  these  stoves  ? 

Capt.  Cltrtin.  They  'are  heating  stoves. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  they  are  simply  stoves  out  in  the 
open  which  burn  soft  or  hard  coal? 

Capt.  CuRTiN.  They  are  Uke  a  furnace  and  burn  wood  or  coal. 

Gren.  Lord.  They  are  big  sheet-iron  stoves,  are  they  not? 

Capt.  CuRTiN.  les. 

Gen.  Lord.  You  should  figure  that  you  had  on  July  1  practically 
32,012  stoves? 

Capt.  CcTRTiN.  Yes. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  the  equipment  for  how  many  men — a  stove 
to  how  many  men  ? 

Capt.  CuRTiN.  There  we  get  back  to  the  old  figures  per  papita. 
General. 

The  Chairman.  About  64,  figuring  36  cents  per  capita  and  a 
stove  costing  $17.  These  figures  are  the  same  for  abroad  and 
America,  and  yet  the  conditions  are  absolutely  unlike  abroad  and  in 
America. 

Gen.  Lord.  We  inquired  into  that  and  we  were  informed  that  they 
were  shipping  stoves  abroad. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be,  but  I  was  wondering  what  you  are 
doing  with  stoves  at  home.  I  have  been  at  some  of  these  camps  and 
cantonments  and  I  do  not  recall  a  single  instance  in  which,  where 
the  camps  were  finished,  you  were  dependent  upon  stoves  for  heat. 

Gren.  Lord.  They  are  still  used  at  the  camps  for  heating  certain  of 
the  building,  but  not  in  the  cantonments  and  barracks.  I  under- 
stand that  m  some  of  the  small  buildings — detached  buildings — they 
do  use  stoves  for  heating  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  not  necessarily  made  a  very  much 
greater  estimate,  predicatmg  it,  as  you  seem  to  have  done,  upon  a 
condition  prior  to  this  war  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Jt  would  seem  to  me  that  we  have. 

The  Chairman,  ^s  anybody  ab^e  to  state  what  requisitions  you 
have  for  stoves — ^what  demana  is  coining  in  for  stoves  ? 

Capt.  CuRTiN.  We  have  not  those  figures  available  at  the  present 
time:  no,  sir. 

Col.  Wolfe.  This  allows  for  about  80,000  stoves. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  it  does,  but  you  apparently  have 
only  32,000  stoyes. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  includes  contracts  up  to  date. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  it  includes  stoves  you  had  last  year  and 
for  which  you  got  money  last  year. 

Gen.  Lord,   i  es. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  money  did  you  get  for  stoves  in  the 
fiscal  year  1918? 
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Gen.  Lord.  I  do  not  know  and  I  do  not  think  we  can  tell  that. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  supply  a  note  as  to  the  amount  of 
money  you  had  for  stoves  last  year  and  the  number  of  stoves  you 
actually  got. 

Gen.  Lord.  Very  well,  sir.  >  I  am  satisfied  that  the  amount  that 
has  been  appropriated  would  meet  the  need. 

Note. — There  was  appropriated  for  heating  stoves  for  fiscal  year  1918  the  sum  ol 
$915,000;  number  of  aieating  stoves  bought  during  fiscal  year  1918  approximated 
60,000,  at  $12  each;  number  of  heating  stoves  on  hand  July  1,  1918,  1,177;  number 
bought  since  July  1,  36,902;  number  to  be  purchased  to  fill  requisitions  from  France, 
30,574;  total,  67,476,  which  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $12  each  amounts  to  $809,712. 
Th3re  is  no  available  data  on  which  to  base  an  estimate  for  the  full  fiscal  year  and  it 
is  recommended  that  the  estimate  as  originally  submitted  for  |1 ,368,089.88  be  approved . 

Mr.  Eaoan.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  life  of  a  stove  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  No;  I  tried  to  ascertain  but  could  not.  It  seems  to 
me  we  should  give  weight  to  the  supply  that  has  been  furnished. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  buy  them?  Who  has  been  fur- 
nishing them  ? 

Capt.  CuRTiN.  I  think,  if  I  am  not  mistaken — ^I  will  not  say  for 
sure — that  we  boi^ht  some  from  the  Eclipse  Stove  Co.,  and  I  think 
the  Fox  Furnace  (S).  furnishes  some  of  them.  That  is  just  offhand. 
I  do  not  do  the  actual  buying  but  simply  have  the  statistical  end  of 
it.  We  are  divided  into  four  branches,  and  these  bureaus  are  a 
great  deal  more  familiar  with  the  facts  as  to  where  they  buy  the 
stoves  than  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  Evidently  the  Government  is  not  very  much  in 
the  market  for  stoves  because  the  Washington  Post  carriea  an  adver- 
tisement yesterday  of  one  of  the  biggest  stove  companies  in  St. 
Louis  askmg  for  work,  inasmuch  as  an  order  had  been  issued  by  the 
War  Industries  Board  refusing  them  material  to  carry  on  their  work 
as  being  nonessential  at  this  tune. 

One  of  your  next  big  appropriations  is  for  heating  apparatus. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  under  the  Construction  Division. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  shows  you  got  nearly  $25,000,000  for  that, 
which  bears  out  a  part  of  what  I  was  saying  touching  the  heating  in 
America  other  than  by  stoves. 

RANGES. 

Your  next  item  is  for  ranges.     You  made  a  total  estimate  o 
$3,335,460;  you  have  had  appropriated  $1,906,125,  and  you  are 
asking  for  the  difference,  a^  a  deficiency,  amounting  to  $1,429,335. 
What  are  these — field  ranges  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  These  are  cook  stoves  and  cooking  ranges. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  be  predicated  upon  50  for  every  25,000 
men  or  one  for  every  500  men,  to  reduce  it,  and  your  overseas  re- 
placement seems  to  oe  predicated  upon  17  every  three  months  for 
25,000  men. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  Gen.  Pershing's  requirement. 

The  Chairman.  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  are  going  to  want  17 
every  three  months  for  every  25,000  men  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  For  every  25,000  men,  yes;  that  would  be  a  total  re- 
quirement for  the  modified  average  of  19,427. 

The  Chairman.  When  are  these  ranges  used,  and  when  are  the 
field  ranges  used  abroad  ? 
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Gen.  Lord.  These  Army  ranges  are  the  larger  ranges  used  for 
larger  bodies  of  troops.  They  are,  as  I  understand,  a  stationary 
proposition;  while  a  field  range  is  a  portable  range. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  it  is,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  was 
wondering  what  use  there  would  be  for  these  ranges  abroad,  except 
where  they  were  in  a  permanent  camp. 

Gen.  Lord.  They  would  have  them  at  bases  and  in  cantonments 
where  troops  are  located  in  large  numbers. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  there  be  a  wastage  of  more  than  one 
a  month  f 

Gen.  Lord.  It  looked  strange  to  me,  but  we  are  met  with  the  fact 
that  Gen.  Pershing  says  that  is  his  requirement. 

The  Chairman.  I  imderstand;  but  that  does  not  mean  Gen. 
Pershing.     It  means  that  somebody  \mder  him  has  made  the  figures. 

Gen.  lx)RD.  Many  of  the  estimates  that  come  through  have  seemed 
strange  to  us;  but,  as  I  say,  we  have  been  met  with  the  fact  that  they 
are  the  requirements  commg  from  Gen.  Pershing,  which  to  us  means 
implicit  compliance. 

Note. — Gen.  Penhing's  requirements  call  for  50  Army  ranges  for  every  25,000  men 
for  initial  equipment,  and  17  per  cent  for  maintenance. 

The  Chairman.  Col.  Daly  testified  before  this  committee  that  the 
field  ranges  have  a  life  of  about  three  months,  and  the  life  of  these 
permanent  stoves  does  not  seem  to  be  any  greater. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  does  one  of  these  ranges  cost? 

Gen.  Lord.  SI  15. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  many  boys  will  one  of  these  ranges  cook  for? 

The  Chairman.  Here  at  home  they  have  50  for  every  25,000  men. 

Mr.  Vare.  One  for  each  500  men. 

Mr.  SissoN.  One  stove  for  500  men  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  get  us  some  information  about  this, 
General,  so  that  we  may  have  something  definite  before  us. 

»  FIELD   ranges. 

The  Chairman.  Your  next  item  is  for  field  ranges.  You  have  a 
total  estimate  here  of  S6,883,480;  }rou  have  had  S4,431,280,  and  you 
are  asking  the  difference,  amoimting  to  S2,452,200.  What  is  the 
basis  of  this  estimate  ? 

Capt.  CuRTiN.  There  are  two  for  every  250  men  equipped;  that  is 
the  initial  equipment;  the  overseas  maintenance  is  four  lor  every  250 
men  equipped.  That  is  based  on  figures  to  the  effect  that  our  field 
ranee  lasts  three  months.  In  the  United  States,  for  maintenance,  the 
•^timate  is  four  for  every  250  men  unequipped  and  overseas  four  for 
every  250  men  unequipped. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  eauipped  and  xmequipped  ? 

Capt.  CuRTiN.  The  equipped  range  has  all  oi  the  utensils  that  go 
with  a  range,  while  an  imequipped  range  has  nothing.  The  utensil, 
we  figure,  will  outwear  two  stoves;  they  will  last  twice  as  long  as  the 
«-tove. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  monev  did  you  have  for  this  purpose 
in  1918  and  how  many  ranges  wore  Sought? 
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Gen.  Lord.  We  do  not  know  and  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  tell. 

[Note. — ^The  total  money  appropriated  and  set  aside  for  Army  ranges  and  field 
ranges,  fiscal  year  1918,  was  $9,307,318.  Approximately  45,000  field  ranges  were  pur- 
chased during  1918,  and  85  per  cent  of  this  quantity  was  shipped  overseas.  Statistics 
on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Quartermaster  General  show  that  the  life  of  a  field  range  doe? 
Iiot  exceed  three  months  under  present  service  conditions.  There  have  been  pur- 
chased during  the  fiscal  year  1918, 11,425,  and  the  purchase  of  19,500  has  been  author- 
ized, making  a  total  of  30,925.    There  were  on  hand  July  1,  42,900  field  ranges. 

On  the  basis  of  the  table  of  fundamental  allowances,  which  provides  for  2  ranges  for 
every  250  men,  basing  the  maintenance  on  a  3  months'  life  for  the  range  and  6  months* 
for  the  equipment,  the  total  requirements  for  the  year  would  be  139,748^  deducting 
the  amount  on  hand  July  1  leaves  96,848  field  ranges  to  be  procured.  The  cost  of  the 
field  range  equipped  is  $60,  and  the  cost  of  a  range  unequipped  is  $35,  giving  an 
average  price  of  $50  per  range,  based  on  the  number  of  each  kind  purchasSl,  which 
leaves  a  total  money  requirement  of  $4,842,400,  which  is  the  amount  requested.] 

The  Chairman.  How  can  we  ascertain  unless  we  cany  into  this 
estimate  something  of  what  you  had  last  year  ?  All  of  what  you  had 
last  year  was  not  consimied  by  being  used. 

Gen.  Lord.  We  attempted  to  get  irom  the  field  some  estimate  as 
to  what  there  was  in  stock,  if  anything,  but  we  were  not  able  to  get 
it.  If  there  was  anything  in  stock,  it  was  negligible,  so  far  as  we  coSd 
ascertain.     Have  you  any  records  showing  what  you  have  in  stock? 

Capt.  CuRTiN.  No;  we  do  not  have  any  stock  records  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  a  good  many  troops  in  the  field  on  the 
1st  of  July  and  they  had  some  stoves,  but  they  did  not  all  disappear 
from  the  30th  of  June  until  the  1st  of  July. 

Gen.  Lord.  No;  but  the  life  of  them  is  onlythree  months. 

Mr.  SissON.  That  was  the  estimated  life.  We  ought  to  be  able 
to  determine  now  with  some  accuracy  the  life  of  a  stove.  The  testi- 
mony referred  to  was  taken  at  a  time  when  we  were  beginning  to  buy 
these  stoves  and  that  was  the  estimated  life  of  these  steel  ranges, 
but  now  we  ought  to  have  some  absolute  figures  as  to  the  average 
life. 

Gen.  Lord.  That,  as  I  underatand,  was  the  result  of  a  number  of 
years'  experiments  with  them,  al  they  had  handled  these  stoves  for  a 
great  many  years.  • 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  only  experience  we  had  testified  about  was  the 
experience  on  the  Mexican  border. 

The  Chairman.  The  point  I  am  getting  at  is  not  simply  that.  I 
am,  for  the  moment,  assuming  that  life  of  a  stove,  but  you  bought  a 
great  many  stoves  last  year. 

Col.  Wolfe.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  life  of  a 
stove  is  less  than  one  year,  and  for  that  reason  those  stoves  which 
have  a  life  of  only  three  months  wiU  have  disappeared,  and  you  have 
to  have  their  places  taken  by  new  purchases,  so  that  what  you  must 
consider  is  one  year's  purchase. 

Tne  Chairman.  That  would  be  quite  true  assuming  that  all  you 
had  bought  in  1918  were  issued,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  your  estimates 
all  along  the  line  for  1918  were  for  an  equipment  away  beyond  any- 
thing you  actually  issued. 

Lieut.  Flaven.  We  have  taken  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
that  replacement  had  been  going  on  and  that  aU  men  in  the  service 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  were  provided  with  equipment. 
The  initial  equipment  provided  for  here  is  only  for  the  increase. 

Gen.  Lord.  Iwo  million  four  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand;  they 
are  the  new  men  brought  into  the  service  under  the  draft. 
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The  Chairman.  What  army  did  you  assume  was  equipped  as  of 
July  1? 

Gen.  Lord.  All  of  the  Army  with  the  colors. 

Lieut.  Flaven.  It  was  over  1,000,000  men  that  we  had  in  the 
service  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  that  you  figured  2,455,000  men 
would  be  called  to  the  colors  after  July  1,  and  it  is  for  them  only  that 
you  are  making  th's  estimate  ? 

Lieut.  Flaven.  Yes,  sir.  In  arriving  at  that  figure  we  have  taken 
the  maximum  number  of  men  at  any  one  time  during  the  fiscal  year 
and  subtracted  from  that  the  number  of  men  in  service  on  July  1 ; 
the  diflference  is  ,the  number  of  men  who  must  be  provided  with 
initial  eiuipment,  while  the  maintenance  is  based  on  the  average 
during  the  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  do  that  as  to  your  overseas  average  ? 

lieut.  Flaven.  For  the  entire  average. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  averaging  for  the  whole  year  on  the  basib 
of  3,800,000  men. 

Lieut.  Flaven.  Overseas,  2,380,000. 

The  Chairman.  No;  overseas,  2,500,000,  and  1,372,000  in  America. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  life  of  a  stove,  of  course,  for  a  given  number  of 
troops  to  be  provided  for,  will  determine  the  number  of  stoves  you 
will  need.  Now,  if  you  are  correct  in  the  assumption  that  the  life  of 
your  steel  ranee  is  tnree  months  and  you  need  a  range  for  every  500 
men,  the  initi^  number  needed  for  equipment  is  a  simple  calculation. 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Then,  if  the  utensils  that  go  with  the  stove  are  not 
used  up  as  rapidly  as  the  stove  itself — and  I  believe  you  estimate  th^ 
last  twice  as  long  as  the  stove — then,  the  number  oi  men  and  the  Hit 
of  a  stove  can  be  determined  and  fixed  by  a  simple  calculation;  but  if 
you  have  not  determined  the  life  of  your  stove,  then  any  figures  you 
mav  give  would  be  a  mere  guess. 

iTie  Chairman.  Has  anybody  undertaken  to  put  the  ranges  and 
the  field  stoves  together  and  figured  what  sort  oi  an  equipment  you 
were  getting  and  ftr  how  many  people  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Only  as  compared  here. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  doing  any  reclamation  in  that.connection  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  that  is  the  intention,  and  I  suppose  they  are 
doing  it.  They  reclaim  everything  that  has  value  in  it,  save  the 
parts  that  are  good  and  reject  others. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  that  show?  Do  we  ever  get  any 
«howing  for  that  here  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  It  is  not  shown  here  but  that  is  taken  account  of  in 
'lothing,  equipage  and  harness,  and  thingjs  of  that  sort,  boots,  shoes 
and  overcoats.  They  allow  in  their  estimate  for  what  will  be  re- 
claimed.    Capt.  Cenneld  is  in  charge  of  the  reclamation  work. 

The  Chairman.  Captain,  what  are  you  doing  in  the  way  of  the 
re-lamatinn  of  field  ranges  ? 

Capt.  Cexfield.  We  have  not  been  called  on  in  this  country  so  far 
to  reclaiin  or  rebuild  many  field  ranges,  but  we  have  established 
shops  and  a  salvage  eorps  overseas  for  reclaiming  ranges. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  the  result  of  it  ? 

Capt.  Cenfield  We  have  had  no  returns  from  overseas  as  to  just 
how  much  they  have  done,  but  we  do  know  they  are  reclaiming  and 
rebuilding  them. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  that  this  is  predicated  upon  a 
100  per  cent  equipment? 

Gren.  Lord.  For  the  new  men  brought  into  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  Presumably  you  had  100  per  cent  equipment  for 
the  old  men,  and  you  are  going  on  that  assumption. 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  as  much  as  40  per  cent  of  them  will  not  use  the 
ranges  at  all,  you  are  practically  askmg  a  40  per  cent  reserve  notwith- 
standing your  very  heavy  maintenance  estimate. 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  view  of  that  do  you  not  think  this  could  stand 
a  little  cut  without  damage  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes;  I  should  think  so.  I  can  not  speak  for  the  divi- 
sion, but  my  opinion  is  that  we  could  do  away  with  that  40  per  cent 
reserve. 

COFFEE  ROASTERS. 

The  Chairman.  For  coflfee  roasters  you  figure  a  $45,000  deficiency. 
The  table  here  shows  a  basis  of  one  to  every  85,000  men. 

Gen.  Lord.  Then  there  is  a  reserve  of  mne;  that  would  mean  53 
coffee  roasters,  at  $3,000  each;  that  $3,000  includes  such  incidentals 
as  are  necessary  to  install  them  and  put  them  in  operation. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  coffee  in  the  green  bean  and  ship  it  in 
that  way  ? 

Qen.  Lord.  That  is  the  intention. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  the  practice  ? 

Qen.  Lord.  In  this  country  we  ordmarily  buy  it  already  roasted 
and  grind  it. 

The  Chairman.  Why  are  you  changing  that  program  ? 

Gren.  Lord.  Because  it  gives  them  fresnly  roastea  coffee  over  there. 

The  Chairman.  It  also  adds  to  your  bulk  of  shipments,  does  it  not  \ 

Gren.  Lord.  That  may  be  so. 

Capt.  CJuRTiN.  There  is  an  emergency  requisition  in  now  from 
Gren.  Pershing  for  32  of  these  for  use  overseas.  The  whole  idea  was 
worked  out  over  there  and  the  request  was  to  purchase  32  and  that 
request  came  in  one  cablegram  alone.  The  note  there  explains  why 
they  walnt  them. 

Uen.  Lord*.  The  note  says  they  require  one  roaster,  having  a 
capacity  of  6,000  pounds  per  day,  to  supply  each  85,000  men. 

APPLIANCES. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  an  item  under  the  head  of 
'* Appliances/'  which,  from  your  note,  seems  to  embrace  all  sorts  of 
odds  and  ends  in  connection  with  cooking  and  serving  of  food,  boilers 
of  various  kinds,  butter  cutters,  dish  washers,  bread  racks,  and  h 
miscellaneous  lot  of  utensils  known  as  range  furniture.  The  total 
amount  of  the  estimate  is  $4,541,532.93.  You  have  had  appropriat**<i 
$3,251,000,  leaving  a  deficiency  which  you  estimate  of  $1.290.5.*VJ. 
and  all  of  that  seems  to  be  predicated  upon  a  $1.21  per  capita  t'o>i 
and  seems  to  be  on  an  average  strength  for  the  vear  of  3  J00,0(K1  * 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  the  weighted  average  in  tliis  country  and  th^- 
over-seas  weighted  average.  The  life  of  these  outfits,  according  to 
this  note,  under  field  coiulitions  is  estimated  to  be  about  six  mo*ith>. 
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In  ^guring  the  per  capita  did  you  take  into  account  the  six  months, 
or  did  you  figure  the  per  capita  on  the  actual  expenditures  ? 

lieut.  Flaven.  On  the  actual  expenditures  of  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  1918;  that  is,  irom  July  1,  1917,  until  March 
31,  1918. 

The  Chairman.  Here  again  you  did  not  credit  yourself  with  any- 
thir^  from  the  previous  fiscal-year  appropriation  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  No,  sir.  The  estimate  is  based  on  nine  months  at 
$1.21  per  capita. 

The  Chairmcan.  Have  you  not  your  balances  under  regular  supplies 
for  last  year — ^for  the  year  1918  ? 

Gen.  LoBP.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  the  balances,  but  not  under  these 
various  items. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand,  but  I  am  just  interested  to  see 
what  your  balances  are. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  will  have  that  table  for  you  to-morrow. 

Note. — ^The  total  unobligated  balance  under  regular  supplies  for  1918,  on  Sep- 
tember 18,  was  |20,713}358.20,  all  of  which  is  required  to  meet  obligations  incurred 
n  France. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  acquainted  with  the  stock  on  hand, 
unissued  to  troops,  touchmg  any  of  these  items  as  of  the  1st  of  July, 
and  was  that  figured  into  the  equation  at  all  ? 

Lieut.  Flaven,  No,  sir;  it  was  not.  We  endeavored  to  obtain 
figures  showing  the  stocks  on  hand  July  1  in  the  depot  divisions,  but 
we  were  unable  to  get  the  details  to  use. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Lieut.  Flaven.  They  could  not  furnish  them. 

TTie  Chairman.  Why?  Do  they  not  have  a  stock  account  by 
which  they  know  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  They  have  not  had  until  quite  recently. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  depots  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Not  here.  The  depots  have  always  kept  a  stock 
report.  Now,  we  have  a  stock  report  here,  but  that  is  quite  recently. 
The  depots  have  always  had  a  stock  report. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  have  been  not  a  difficult 
matter  to  ascertain  what  they  had  on  hand  July  1. 

Gen.  Lord.  You  appUed  to  the  depot  division  ? 

Lieut.  Flaven.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Lord.  Were  they  not  able  to  give  it  to  you  ? 

Lieut.  Flaven.  They  could  not  furnish  the  figures.  They  said 
at  that  time  that  a  few  straggling  figures  were  coining  in,  but  that 
the  depots  had  not  as  yet  furnished  sufficient  figures  to  make  up  a 
compilation  of  the  items  on  hand  in  the  United  States. 

Tne  Chairman.  Is  that  available  now  ? 

Lieut.  Flaven.  I  think  it  would  be  available  at  the  present  time. 

Gen.  Lord.  Endeavor  to  get  that  to-morrow. 

Lieut.  Flaven.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  seem  to  have  overestimated  your  require- 
ments touching  heating  stoves  under  repair  and  maintenance. 

Gen.  Lord.  There  was  appropriatea  $1,089,811.  Studying  this 
estimate  as  it  was  submitted  we  beUeve  that  practically  all  of  the 
field  equipment  is  new  and  that  10  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  new 
equipment  is  sufficient.  ^ 
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The  Chairman.  If  the  field  heating  stoves  should  turn  out  to  be 
very  greatly  overestimated  you  will  get  rid  of  this  item  of  $136,000 
which  you  are  estimating  for  as  a  maintenance  item  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir.  For  1919  the  total  amount  estimated  was 
$136,800,000,  and  so  we  figured  that  10  per  cent  of  that  would  be  suffi- 
cient, $136,808. 

The  Chairman.  You  seem  to  have  all  along  the  line  figured  on  a 
maintenance  estimate  beyond  what  is  now  your  judgment  as  necessary 
and  in  ranges  and  cooking  stoves  you  figured  $231,252.60  too  mucH. 
Is  that  for  the  same  resaon  that  you  spoke  of  in  regard  to  heating 
stoves  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  No.  The  heating  stoves  are  a  different  proposition. 
These  are  the  ranges  and  cookmg  stoves.  This  is  field  equipment. 
This  is  a  per  capitd.  rec[uirement. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  repair  and  maintenance  item,  does  not 
the  same  reason  apply  i 

Gen.  Lord.  I  should  think  the  same  reason  would  apply. 

The  Chairman.  In  point  of  fact,  would  the  same  reason  as  you  gave 
for  the  heating  stoves  apply  ?  You  said  that  you  did  not  think  you 
needed  anything  like  the  maintenance  that  has  been  estimated,  and 
you  figured  on  a  10  per  cent  maintenance? 

Gen.  Lord.  How  about  that,  Captain? 

Capt.  CuRTiN.  We  based  that  on  a  per  capita  for  the  first  nine 
montns  of  1918. 

The  Chairman.  Do  jou  need  this  much  of  a  maintenance  item  ( 
When  it  came  to  heatmg  stoves  some  one  figured  that  you  did  not 
need  more  than  a  10  per  cent  maintenance  item,  and  therefore  instead 
of  needing  $1,000,000  appropriated  you  needed  $136,000  ? 

Capt.  CuRTiN.  The  maintenance  is  greater  on  cooking  stoves  and 
Army  ranges  than  it  is  on  heating  stoves,  because  heating  stoves  are 
used  three  or  four  months  and  cooking  stoves  and  Army  ranges  are 
used  continually. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be  true.  What  is  your  maintenance  on 
ranges  and  cookinsj  stoves  ? 

Capt.  CuRTiN.  The  ranges  and  cooking  stoves  are  us3d  continui  Ilv 
while  the  heating  stoves  are  used  four  or  five  or  three  or  four  montlis: 
it  depends  on  the  climate. 

Gen.  Lord.  Not  over  six  months? 

Capt.  CuRTiN.  No,  sir. 

Col.  Wolfe.  And  not  under  six  months  ? 

Capt.  CuRTiN.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  maximum,  I  should  say.' 

Gen.  Lord.  It  would  not  be  safe  to  reduce  this  90  per  cent? 

The  Chairman.  What  basis  did  you  use  for  maintenance  ? 

Lieut.  Flaven.  The  actual  cost  of  maintenance  of  this  item  for 
the  first  nine  months  of  1918.  In  other  words,  the  expendituro  for 
that  purpose  during  that  period  reduced  to  a  per  capita  basis. 

The  Chairman.  For  field  ranges  you  are  figuring  under  mainte- 
nance a  total  expenditure  gf  $1,471,306,  and  your  previous  appro- 
priation was  $1,051,569,  leaving  a  doScioncy  of  $419,737.  In  vie  v 
of  the  fact  that  you  expect  these  to  wear  out  every  three  montlis  and 
are  estimating  on  that  basis,  why  do  you  make  such  an  estimate  for 
the  maintenance  item  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  This  also  takes  into  account  the  services  required  in 
making  the  repairs.     It  is  not  only  a  question  of  material,  but  also 
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of  services,  which  is  the  case  in  all  of  these  repair  and  maintenance 
items  to  which  reference  has  heen  made. 

The  Chairman.  Even  at  that,  if  these  stoves  are  going  to  be  re- 
placed every  three  months,  there  will  not  be  a  great  deal  of  work  on 
them  to  keep  them  going. 

CANDLES. 

You  have  ^,n  item  of  candles,  $2,000,000.  You  received  $1,939,000 
and  have  a  deficiency  of  a  little  over  $60,000. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  1  pound  per  100  men  per  day. 

The  Chairbian.  How  many  candles  to  a  pound  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  There  are  two  kinds  of  candles.  There  is  the  lantern 
candle,  which  is  smaller  than  the  ordinary  size  candle.  There  are  six 
ordinaiy  candles  to  a  poimd  and  12  lantern  candles  to  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Six  candles  to  100  men  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes:  of  the  regular  size. 

The  Chairman.  A  day? 

Gen.  Ix)RD.  Yes,  sir;  1  pound  to  100  men. 

MATCHES. 

The  CHAiRMiVN.  Matches,  $9,000,000. 

Gen.  Lord.  This  estimate  was  submitted  by  subsistence,  which  has 
\yeen  handling  this  matter.  I  took  it  up  with  them,  and  they  held  up 
their  hands  m  horror  at  the  thought  of  cutting  it  down,  and  they 
<aid  that  they  needed  all  of  this  estimate. 

Col.  Wolfe.  That  is  on  the  basis  ot  four-fifths  of  a  box  a  day  for 
each  man,  or  four  boxes  every  five  days. 

The  Chairman.  What  size  of  box  ? 

CoL  Wolfe.  A  box  of  safety  matches  ? 

Mr.  SissoN.  A  box  like  this  [indicating]  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  are  they  furnished,  for  their  personal  use  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  To  start  kitchen  fires  and  for  illuminating  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  in  justification  of  this  item. 
General ! 

Gen.  Lord.  Nothing.  I  took  it  up  with  the  Subsistence  Depart- 
ment. They  were  very  insistent  that  this  was  only  reasonable.  I 
can  not  justify  it.  I  tnink  we  could  get  along  very  well  if  we  let  it 
go  with  the  amount  already  appropriated,  whicn  looks  overwhelming. 

FUEL  IN   KIND. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  fuel  in  kind,  $136,696,374.15. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  total  amount  appropriated  is  $91,881,120. 

Tne  Chairman.  Which  makes  a  deficiency  of  $44,812,254.75. 
What  is  the  basis  on  which  you  based  this  estimate  ? 

Coh  Warren.  It  is  based  on  the  increased  nimiber  of  troops  over 
•:ie  previous  estimate  and  also  on  the  consumption  of  5  tons  per 
man  per  year. 

Tne  Chairman.  Is  that  an  estimate  as  to  the  consumption,  or  have 
>ou  hadprevious  year's  experience  ? 

CoL  Warren.  1  have  had  no  personal  experience. 
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The  Chairman.  I  did  not  mean  personally;  I  mean  the  Army 
experience. 

Mr.  NoLD.  That  is  based  on  the  requirements  of  the  past  six  months 
in  the  fiscal  year  1918,  which  figured  ont  5  tons  per  man  per  year  ? 

Col.  Warren.  That  is  for  the  various  camps  and  contonments  in 
this  country.  I  suppose  it  might  be  conservative  for  here,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  will  not  be  able  to  get  that  amount  of  coal  over 
there. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  figured  without  regard  to  the  kind  of  coal  ? 

Col.  Warren.  The  price  is  an  average. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  sort  of  coal  ? 

Col.  Warren.  In  some  camps  anthracite  and  in  other  camps 
bituminous. 

Mr.  SissoNS.  Five  tons  per  man  ? 

Col.  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  on  the  six  months  of  last  winter,  the  most 
severe  winter  that  this  coimtry  has  known  in  30  years.  Li  view  of 
that  fact,  do  you  not  think  that  is  rather  a  liberal  estimate  ? 

Col.  Warren.  I  think  it  is.  I  know  they  will  not  get  that  amount 
of  coal  abroad.  On  the  other  hand,  coal  costs  more  abroad,  but  how 
much  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  I  know  that  coal  in  EIngland 
costs  thirty-five  to  forty  shillings,  which  is  eight  to  ten  dollars. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Should  you  not  ship  hard  coal  rather  than  soft  coal, 
even  if  it  costs  more  money,  because  the  thermal  heat  units  are  about 
the  same  in  dollars  and  cents  and  it  takes  so  much  less  of  that  to 
supply  heat  for  a  year  ? 

Cbl.  Warren.  The  supply  of  coal  is  entirely  geographical.  We 
ship  from  the  nearest  place  and  consider  quantity  and  quality'. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  ship  any  of  it  from  America  ? 

Col.  Warren.  Not  now.  We  are  expecting  to  be  called  on  because 
the  output  in  England  is  decreasing. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  coal  that  you  expect  to  hny  is  European  ? 

Col.  Warren.  The  coal  that  we  are  furnishing  the  troops  a^mes 
largely  from  England  and  a  little  from  the  mines  still  remaining  in 
France. 

COAL,    COKE,   AND   WOOD. 

Gen.  Lord.  You  have  the  consolidated  item  for  coal,  coke,  and 
wood.  The  next  one,  21,  is  just  a  recapitulation  and  givesyou  the 
total  for  coal,  which  is  $126,000,000,  not  $136,000,000.  The  item 
that  you  have  there  is  coal,  coke,  and  wood;  $126,674,000  is  the  total 
for  coal,  and  the  next  item  is  for  coke  and  wood,  which  makes  up  the 
difference. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  figured  on  the  weighted  average  abroad  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  here  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  all  predicated  on  the  5  tons  per  man,  as  I 
understand? 

Col.  Warren.  Yes,  sir.  The  cost  of  coal  ranges  in  this  country 
from  $2.50  to  about  $6.50,  the  latter  for  anthracite.  Over  on  the  other 
side  the  cost  of  coal  would  be  $8  or  $10  at  Eln^lish  ports,  but  the 
amount  of  coal  would  be  very  much  less  per  man,  now  much,  I  do  not 
know.     We  have  no  figures. 
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The  Chairman.  How  did  you  axrive  at  this  ton  cost  ? 

Col.  Warren.  By  the  amount  used  last  year. 

The  Chairbian.  This  is  a  general  item  of  total  supplies,  made  up 
of  ail  these  various  items  that  we  have  been  considering.  Do  you 
make  out  of  the  appropriation  "  Regular  Supplies ''  fixed  allotments  for 
the  various  items  ? 

Gren.  Lord.  Our  allotments  are  to  divisions.  We  allot  to  the 
construction  division  under  the  various  items  like  reservation  fences, 
installation  of  heating  apparatus,  the  items  that  belong  to  them. 
You  will  see  the  character  of  items  involved  on  this  list. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  meant  was  this.  Here  is  a  sum  that  will 
be  somewhere  around  five  or  six  hundred  million  dollars  and  do  you 
undertake  to  allot  this  out  for  these  various  purposes  on  the  basis  of 
your  estimate  or  do  vou  simply  hold  it  against  requisitions  for  these 
various  purposes  without  previous  allotments? 

Gen.  toRD.  No  allotment  is  made  for  the  purchase  of  coal,  or  for 
the  purchase  of  gasoline,  but  allotments  are  made  under  the  appro- 

?riations,  "Barracks  and  Quarters,"  under  "Supplies,  Service  and 
ransporation,"  and  under  "Pay  of  the  Army,"  put  not  unless  it  is 
some  specific  project  for  which  a  certain  amount  is  set  aside  is  allot- 
ment made  for  any  particular  item  like  the  article  itself. 

appliances  for  handling  fuel. 

The  Chairhan.  Here  is  an  item  for  appUances  for  handling  fuel, 
$600,000. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  total,  estimate  is  $49,000,  the  total  amount  appro- 
priated in  the  act  of  July  9. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  this  figured  ? 

Mr.  NoLD.  We  did  not  have  any  definite  basis  to  figure  that  on,  so 
we  Just  estimated  that  $600,000  would  cover  it,  based  on  the  com- 
parative cost  for  the  fiscal  year  1917. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  these  appUances? 

Mr.  NoLD.  TTiey  cover  wood-sawirg  apparatus,  shovels,  axes,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thirg  for  handlirg  and  prep ari  g  fuel. 

Ck)L  Warren.  We  have  reported  against  expensive  coal-handling 
appliajices  being  put  into  the  camps  as  beirg  unnecessary. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  for  the  purchase  of  heat.  You 
are  not  askirg  anjrthirg  now  over  what  you  had  allotted  out  of  your 

Erevious  appropriation.     That  is  where  you  buy  electrical  or  steam 
eat. 
Gren.  Lord.  That  is  imder  the  Construction  Division. 

MINERAL   OIL. 

■ 

The  Chairman.  Mineral  oil,  $889,454.07;  the  amount  appropriated 
was  $565,200,  andvou  are  now  asking  $324,254.07. 

Col.  Warren.  That  is  due  to  the  inci eased  number  of  troops. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  basis  on  which  you  made  your 
estimate? 

Mr.  NoLD.  On  the  basis  of  1  gallon  per  man  a  year  in  the  United 
States  and  2  gallons  bveseas. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  mean  kerosene? 
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Mr.  NoLD.  Yes,  sir;  or  the  same  thing;  it  is  oil  used  for  lighting 
purposes. 

The  Chairman.  Here  in  the  United  States  there  is  practically  no 
use  of  lamps — is  not  that  true? 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  true;  I  have  not  seen  one  for  years. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Wliy  do  you  estimate  a  gallon  per  man  a  year  when 
there  is  so'little  use  of  lamps  here  ?  Most  of  the  cantonments  have 
electric  lights,  and  there  would  seem  to  be  no  use  of  lamps. 

Col.  Warren.  But  when  the  men  are  under  canvass  they  use  lamps. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  very  few  men  under  canvass  in  America 
now. 

Col.  Warren.  But  the  men  in  going  around  the  camps  at  nio;ht 
need  lanterns. 

The  Chairman.  The  number  of  men  who  have  occasion  to  use 
lanterns  at  camps  is  very  few.  While  a  gallon  per  man  is  not  s(^ 
much,  yet  when  you  consider  how  few  men  use  it,  it  seems  that  i?*  a 
rather  extravagant  estimate. 

Mr.  NoLD.  1  should  say  that  those  who  do  use  it  would  uso  a 
great  deal  more  than  that,  and  that  is  why  it  is  so  small  as  to  each  one. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  fijjures  for  last  year  as  to  expoiili- 
tures  for  kerosene  in  comiection  with  the  camps  ? 

Mr.  NoLD.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  those  figures,  and  they  are  worked 
out  on  this  basis. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  Adjutant  General  advises  that  at  present  there 
are  769,000  men  under  canvas  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  desired 
to  olace  an  additional  231,000  men  imder  canvas  by  October  1st. 

Col.  Warren.  That  would  mean  the  use  of  kerosene. 

Col.  Wolfe.  AU  the  National  Guard  men  were  under  canvas. 

The  Chairman.  And  all  of  those  camps  are  electric  lighted. 

Col.  Wolfe.  There  are  16  National  Guard  camps. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  and  electric  lighted. 

Mr.  NoLD.  1  have  figures  here  covering  the  expenditures  for  nine 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  1918,  $183,807.   ' 

The  Chairman.  Your  estimate  is  $889,000  for  12  months? 

Mr.  NoLD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Is  it  not  quite  possible  that  when  these  boys  fiist 
went  into  these  camps,  and  before  they  were  thoroughly  fitted  up 
with  electric  fights  and  all  the  rooms  wired,  that  they  nught  have  used 
a  great  deal  more  oil  than  they  would  use  afler  the  camps  were  all 
well  fighted  ? 

Col.  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  oil  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  oil  for  ma- 
chinery ? 

Mr.  NoLD.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  all  for  illuminating  purposes  ? 

Mr.  NoLD.  Yes,  sir;  this  is  for  lighting  purposes.  We  buy  the 
same  kind  for  other  purposes,  but  it  is  not  charged  to  this  item. 

fuel   for   LIGHTmO   PLANTS. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  here  an  item  of  $640,000  for  fuel  for 
lighting  plants,  of  which  jou  seem  to  have  allotted  only  $10,000  out 
of  your  previous  aopropriation. 

,Col.  Warren.  Tnat  must  be  a  mistake. 
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Mr.  NoLD.  I  think  there  must  be  some  error  in  that. 

Gen.  Lord.  $500,000  was  asked  for  in  the  hearings.  This  is  for 
coal,  wood,  gasoline,  etc.,  for  Government  plants  generating  elec- 
tric itv.  Tne  $10,000  was  estimated  for  the  Philippine  Islands.  Taey 
asked  for  $500,000  in  the  hearings,  but  there  evidently  was  no  appro- 
priation.    Why,  I  do  not  know. 

Tae  Chairman.  That  is  purely  an  assumption.  We  did  not  ap- 
propriate for  that  as  a  separate  item.  Tney  probably  cut  out  some 
of  tne  purchases  and  then  charged  it  to  fuel. 

Gen.  Lord.  Tnere  was  expended  in  1917,  $88,741.66. 

Tiie  Chairman.  Tnere  must  be  some  more  or  less  accurate  basis 
for  this  item. 

Mr.  NoLD.  That  was  based  on  the  cost  for  1917. 

Col.  Warren.  Tiie  comparative  cost  for  the  fiscal  year  1917. 

Tue  Chairman.  Tnat  $10,000  evidently  related  to  the  Philippine 
Islands? 

Gen.  Lord.  To  the  Philippine  Islands,  yes;  it  was  their  estimate 
and  that  was  apparently  appropriated. 

Tne  Chairman.  But  that  is  no  reason  for  assuming  that  the  other 
was  not. 

Gen.  Lord.  It  did  not  appear;  we  could  not  find  any  allotment 
made  for  it.  In  the  apportionment  of  the  funds  there  W€is  nothing, 
as  we  analyzed  them,  tor  this  particular  item  except  this  $10,000. 

BAKE  ovens. 

The  Chairman.  For  bake  ovens  you  have  an  estimate  of  $940,800. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  amount  appropriated  was  $648,520  and  the 
estimated  deficiency  is  $292,280. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  basis  of  this  estimate? 

Capt.  CuRTiN.  It  is  based  on  the  allowance  of  15  ovens  to  a  bakery 
company  and  one  bakery  company  to  each  26,000  men. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  on  the  modified  average. 

Col.  Wolfe.  And  that  is  in  the  table  of  organization. 

Capt.  CuRTiN.  Yes;  about  one  bake  oven  company  to  a  division. 

The  Chairman.  YPliat  life  do  you  give  to  these  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Maintenance  is  based  on  62  per  cent  per  year. 

Capt.  CuRTiN.  That  is  based  on  the  experience  of  1917  and  pre- 
vious years.  We  based  it  on  figures  furnished  to  us  by  the  Pro- 
curement Division,  which  handled  it  previous  to  that  time,  and  which 
we  e  the  only  figures  available  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  before  your  division  was  organized 
the  division  that  had  it  as  a  part  of  their  work  estimated  this  main- 
tenance cost  and  you  have  accepted  their  figures  ? 

Capt.  CuRTiN.  No;  it  was  not  an  estimate;  it  was  based  on  actual 
experience  and  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  all  right;  it  is  a  percentage  estimate  based 
upon  their  experience. 

Capt.  CuRTiN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  did  not  examine  their  figures. 

Capt.  CuRTiN.  No,  sir. 

"nie  Chairman.  And  the  number  is  provided  according  to  the 
table  of  organization? 

83852—18 20  I 
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Capt.  CuRTiN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  increase  you  are  asking  for  bears  no  true  rela- 
tionship to  the  increase  that  has  been  made  in  the  Army.  The  esti- 
mate submitted  to  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  and  appropriated 
for  in  the  Army  act  was  excessive  on  the  then  basis. 

Gen.  Lord.  As  I  have  stated,  we  made  an  entirely  new  estimate, 
entirely  disregarding  that,  to  see  what  result  we  would  get,  and  we 
found  some  apparent  over-estimates  according  to  our  fibres  and  in 
those  cases  we  gave  credit  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  a  case  where  you  had  an  estimate  of 
$648,520,  for  an  Army  one-third  smaller  and  more  than  the  present 
Army  you  are  figuring  on,  yet  your  increase  is  not  half  that  amount. 

Col.  Wolfe.  The  ftict  tfiat  there  was  $648,000  appropriated  does 
not  mean  that  that  was  what  was  estimated  for  at  all.  As  I  have 
understood  it  they  took  the  appropriation  for  particular  items  and 
then  apportioned  it  among  the  various  items  contained  in  the  act, 
accordmg  to  a  definite  ratio.  There  may  have  been  a  much  larger 
amount  or  a  much  smaller  amount  estimated  for  this. 

Gen.  Lord.  There  may  have  been  a  larger  amount  estimated 
for,  but  this  is  the  amount  they  finallv  decided  to  allow  for  this 
purpose,  based  on  the  records  fumishedf  to  our  office. 

Capt.  CuRTiN.  Is  not  that  increase  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
in  the  Armv  'i 

Gen.  Lord.  I  think  not:  I  think  it  is  less.  We  have  made  a 
saving  over  their  estimate,  according  to  the  increase.  The  point 
whicn  he  makes,  and  which  I  think  is  right,  is  that  if  we  had  taken 
the  amount  appropriated  as  the  basis  we  would  have  had  a  con- 
siderably larger  deficiency  than  we  have  asked  for.  That  was 
your  point. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  I  notice  you  have  a  decreased  estimate 
over  the  previous  one  for  ice  for  enlisted  men  and  an  increased  one 
for  officers. 

ICE. 

G^n.  Lord.  Ice  for  issue  to  troops,  you  mean,  the  estimate  of 
$4,303,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  an  allotment  out  of  your  previous  appro- 
priation of  $6,753,038,  but  you  are  crediting  $2,149,016.  Then,  for 
ice  for  officers,  you  are  showing  a  deficit  of  $154,729. 

Col.  Wolfe.  I  think  that  is  ice  for  the  preservation  of  stores — 1 
think  that  is  the  wrong  caption. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  ice  for  issue  to  "offices ''  not  "officers."  In 
the  act  it  reads  "officers,"  but  it  is  not  issued  to  officers,  it  is  only 
issued  to  offices.     If  we  get  any  ice,  we  pay  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  explanation  of  this  % 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  a  subsistence  item. 

Col.  Wolfe.  It  is  ice  for  the  preservation  of  stores. 
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Fbiday,  September  27,  1918. 
laundries. 

(See  page  146.) 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  general  kead  of  laundries  you  seem  to 
estimate  for  about  $1,500,000,  and  you  had  appropriated  under 
that  general  head,  excluding  any  construction  item,  $345,874.92  in 
excess  of  that  amount. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  for  the  general  prisoners  and  applicants. 
That  is  a  decrease.    We  cut  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  how  you  estimate  your 
laundry  cost. 

Capt.  Cenfield.  You  wish  to  know  how  we  estimate  generally  for 
all  laimdry  work  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  You  have  here  now  a  detailed  item  of  repair 
of  laundries,  $835,577,  and  under  the  head  of  laundry  materials, 
$683,307,  making  a  total  of  $1,500,000.  I  want  to  know  how  you 
arrived  at  those  figures. 

Capt.  Cenfield.  I  do  not  recall  how  the  figures  were  ariived  at 
for  tne  repair  of  laundries.  That  figure  has  evidently  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  Construction  Department. 

Gen.  Ix>RD.  The  Construction  Division  is  handling  the  repair  of 
laundri^  and  the  Conservation  and  Reclamation  Division  is  handling 
the  materials. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  eliminating  the  repair  item,  how  did  you 
figure  under  the  head  of  laundry  materials,  $683,307  ? 

Capt.  Cenfield.  Is  that  for  general  prisoners  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  and  applicants,  whatever  that  means. 

Gen.  Lord.  AppUcants  for  enhstment  whom  we  have  imder  obser- 
vation. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  figure  nothing  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Thpy  did  not  estimate  anything  there,  but  there  has 
been  appropriated  $997,182  for  operation  and  maintenance. 

Capt.  Cenfield.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  estimate  of  the  quantity 
of  supplies  required  per  month  to  build  up  a  six  months'  reserve  of 
supp.ies  for  the  operation  of  laundries  at  37  camps  and  17  canton- 
ments based  on  the  supplies  used  during  the  month  of  June,  1918. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  build  up  a  six  months'  reserve  ? 

Capt.  Cenfield.  In  order  that  our  aepots  and  subdepots  will  be 
sufficiently  stocked  with  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  go'ing  to  do  for  the  regular  suppUes  ? 
Where  do  you  pay  for  them  ? 

Capt.  Cenfield.  We  figure  on  a  year's  operation  plus  a  reserve 
of  supplies  of  six  months. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  yon  need  to  supply  18  months  of  materials 
for  laundry  here  in  America  ? 

Capt.  Cenfield.  It  is  deemed  necessary  in  order  to  insure  against 
any  shortage  of  supplies  for  the  operation  of  these  laundries. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  the  supplies  that  would 
make  necessary  a  six  months'  reserve  ? 

Capt.  Cenfield.  The  supplies  are  soaps  primarily,  lye,  blueing, 
and  starch.  There  is  very  little  starch  used.  It  is  practically  all 
soap. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  such  shortage  in  America  as  warrants 
you  in  having  a  six  months'  reserve  ? 

Capt.  Cenfield.  This  was  predicated  on  the  basis  of  a  general 
order  issued  in  1917  directing  the  various  departments  to  estabhsh 
a  reserve  stock  of  approximately  six  months. 

The  Chairman,  i^  or  everything  ? 

Capt.  Cenfield.  I  think  it  was  general. 

Gen.  Lord.  No;  that  was  for  laundry  supplies. 

Capt.  Cenfield.  No,  sir;  it  was  for  other  things  besides  laundry 
supp.ies.     It  was  an  order  issued  by  Gen.  Sharpe. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  was  limited,  I  think,  to  certain  specific  thinirs 
I  do  not  recall  the  order.     Was  it  an  order  to  depots  ? 

Capt.  Cenfield.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  view  of  that  order  having  been  issued  in  1917, 
what  sort  of  reserve  did  you  get  in  1917  and  1918  so  that  you  now 
need  to  get  six  months  more  for  1919? 

Capt.  Cenfield.  The  laundry  situation  has  developed  just 
recently.  It  is  a  practically  new  feature  in  the  Army.  At  tho 
present  time  we  have  12  cantonment  laundries  operating,  with  Jl 
under  construction,  each  laundry  capable  of  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  approximately  40,000  men.     It  is  an  entirely  new  situation. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  think  the  chairman -wishes  to  know  this:  Did  you  on 
the  basis  of  that  order  when  we  started  in  July  have  your  six  months' 
reserve  ? 

Capt.  Cenfield.  No,  sir;  we  have  no  reserve  at  present. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  money  reserve? 

Capt.  Cenfield.  There  were  no  appropriations  for  the  operation  of 
laundries  prior  to  July  1.  Prior  to  that  time  laundries  were  operateil 
on  what  was  known  as  under  the  old  post  regulations;  that  is,  they 
were  operated  on  what  was  known  as  a  revolving  fund. 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes.  We  advanced  money  to  start  the  laundry  busi- 
ness and  from  the  receipts  of  the  laundry,  whicli  were  received  from 
the  enlisted  men  and  officers,  we  reimbursed  the  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  proposed  now  to  furnish  free  laundering  as 
against  a  previous  system  of  charging  for  laundry  ? 

Capt.  Cenfield.  In  France  only. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why  do  you  need  money  here  for  laundries 
if  you  expect  to  have  the  soldiers  pay  for  their  laundry  ? 

Capt.  Cexfield.  The  soldiers  pay  $1  a  month  for  the  Jaundrv 
service,  and  all  receipts  of  the  laundries  are  credited  to  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  What  data  have  you  as  to  what  you  are  getting: 
in  and  paying  out  for  laundry  service  ? 

Capt.  Cenfield.  I  can  only  answer  that  question,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  a  general  way.  The  laundries  operating  at  the  present  time  oi\ 
SI  a  month  basis  for  enlisted  men  are  turning  in  money  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  I  had  occasion  to  look  over  tb»' 
accounts  of  the  Camp  Ouster  laundry  recently,  and  as  I  recall  there 
was  approximately  $50,000  which  they  had  turned  over  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  expenditure  had  been  by 
that  laundry  ? 

Capt.  Cenfield.  They  had  a  pay  roll  at  Camp  Custer  of  approxi- 
mately 200  civilians  and  the  pay  roll  would  average  $18  or  $20  a  week. 
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or  $75  or  $80  a  month,  per  employee,  or  about  $16,000  a  month.  At,, 
a  camp  of  30,000  men  you  have  approximately  $30,000  coming  into" 
the  laundry. 

The  Chaibman.  Yes;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  by  this  time  you 
would  be  able  to  give  us  a  statement  of  profit  and  loss  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  laundries,  especially  when  the  laundry  has  been  running 
for  some  months.  In  point  oi  fact,  the  laundry  at  Camp  Zachary 
Tavlor  has  been  running  nearly  one  year. 

Capt.  Cenfield.  Yes,  sir;  that  one  has  been. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  booTis  ought  to  show  whether  you  are 
running  at  a  loss,  or  at  cost,  or  a  profit. 

Capt.  Cenfield.  They  are  running  at  a  profit,  but  I  can  not  give 
you  the  exact  figures.  I  had  occasion  to  examine  the  Camp  Custer 
figures  and  also  see  a  report  from  the  Inspector  General^s  Office  in 
which  they  stated  the  amoimt  of  funds  which  had  been  turned  over 
to  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  payment  of  this  $1  a  month  compulsory 
upon  the  part  of  the  soldier? 

Capt.  Cenfield.  It  is  coinpulsory  wnerever  t^e  Government  has 
established  a  laundry,  and  trey  will  have  established  a  laundry  at 
every  one  of  the  large  cantonir.ents  and  at  a  number  of  the  posts. 

Gen.  Lord.  Mr.  Srerley,  this  whol6  m.atter  of  the  laundiies  has 
very  recently  been  instituted  and  put  on  its  feet,  and  is  covered  in  a 
special  regulation,  No;  77,  and  very  recently,  since  that  was  issued. 
Gen.  Wood  has  reauested  my  office  to  take  up  the  matter  of  looking 
into  their  expenditures  and  receipts  and  coordinating  the  entiie 
business.  These  instructions  have  just  been  received,  and  we  are 
taking  up  the  work  in  connection  with  these  matters. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  be  glad,  if  it  is  available,  to  have  some 
data  given  us  toucl  ing  reciepts  and  expenditures,  and  if  it  can  not 
cover  the  entire  operations,  have  it  cover  some  particular  cases. 

Capt.  Cenfield.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  furnish  that 
information  on  som.e  of  the  laundries.  A  number  of  these  laundiies 
bave  been  operated  by  concessionaires  and  have  just  recently  been 
taken  over  by  the  Government. 

[See  p.  146.] 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  again  to  inquire  as  to  what  reason 
there  is  for  an  estimate  based  on  a  six  months*  reserve  supply. 

Capt.  Cenfield.  The  reason  is  pureK  that  of  having  a  sufficient 
stock  on  hand  to  insure  continued  operation  of  the  plant. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand:  but  that  presupposes  an  inability 
to  get  from  time  to  time  the  m.aterial  that  you  need,  becavse  yoa  viU 
have  money  available  the  1st  of  July,  1919^  to  continue  the  operatic  n 
of  these  laundiies. 

SOAP. 

You  have  an  item  of  soap.  You  estimated  your  requirements  for 
the  fiscal  year  1919  at  $3,500,000  and  you  allotted  out  of  the  appro- 
p  iatioD  in  the  Army  bill  $3,111,498  and  are  now  asking  the  difference 
amounting  to  $388,502.  What  is  the  basis  upon  w^ch  soap  was 
fi^^red  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Four  pounds  per  100  rations.  It  states  in  the  not© 
that  issues  are  authorized  to  organizations  of  enlisted  men  and  that 
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soap  is  also  used  for  washing  the  laundry  of  enlisted  men,  in  kitchens, 
etc. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  same  here  and  overseas? 

Gen.  Lord.  It  is  the  same  issue  under  the  regulations,  4  pounds  for 
each  100  rations  for  365  days. 

Col.  Wolfe.  And  six  months*  reserve  overseas. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  think  this  estimate  was  made  without  reference  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  to  be  used  in  France.  The  subsistence  division  made 
this  estimate  and  I  think  it  is  a  fairly  reasonable  one.  I  doubt 
somewhat  if  in  the  original  estimate  they  took  into  account  the  pro- 
viding of  soap  for  handling  the  laundry  of  enlisted  men  here  in  this 
country,  because  the  soldiers  had  made  the  arrangements  for  and 
paid  for  their  own  laundry*.  Now  we  are  doing  it,  furnishing  the  soap 
and  doing  the  work  ourselves.  I  can  not  give  any  additional  iaforma- 
tion  except  that  the  estimate  is  figured  exactly  according  to  what  is 
provided  in  the  regulations. 

The  Chairman.  When  were  those  regulations  made  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  They  have  been  made  from  year  to  year.  I  do  nofe 
think  that  the  regulation  covering  this  item  has  been  amended. 

The  Chairman,  'that  is  just  what  I  am  coming  to.  I  am  wond  t- 
ing  whether  anybody  has  undertaken  to  check  by  experience  the 
arbitrarv  regulations  that  were  made  at  a  time  when  we  had  an  Army 
of  less  than  100,000  men. 

Col.  Wolfe.  Here  are  special  regulations  No.  77,  issued  by  the 
Chief  of  Staff  on  June  17. 

Capt.  Cenfield.  Paragraph  108  reads: 

In  Government-operated  plants  enlisted  men  shall,  in  all  cases,  be  charged  $1 
per  month  for  launory  work. 

Paragraph  113  reads: 

Collections  for  laundry  work  will  be  made  from  enlisted  men  on  pay  rolb  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  other  indebtedness  to  the  United  States,  and  the  paying  officer 
will  include  the  amounts  so  collected  in  one  check  to  the  credit  of  the  Unitea  State? 
at  ^e  end  of  each  month. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  hardly  definite  enough  to  answer  our 
inquiry,  because  it  would  go  to  the  credit  of  the  Jnited  States  in  a 
generic  sense  in  any  instance.  What  I  would  like  is  to  have  you 
ascertain  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  put  in  the  record  whether  the  moneys 
received  trom  enlisted  men  for  laundry  work  dont  by  the  Government 
are  turned  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneoiis  receipts,  to  the  goneral 
fund  of  the  Treasury,  or  whether  they  go  into  the  Treasury  to  the 
credit  ol  the  appropriation  from  which  the  funds  for  operating  tho 
laundries  are  ootained. 

..Gen.  Lord.  They  can  not  go  into  the  Treasury  in  any  other  waj 
than  to  the  credit  of  miscellaneous  receipts  under  the  law.  If  wp 
attempted  to  do  it,  the  auditor  would  transfer  the  funds  back  where 
they  belonged.  Even  if  that  regulation,  or  any  regulation,  were  con- 
tradictory thereto,  it  would  not  affect  the  auditor's  adjustment  of 
the  account. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  are  brought  back  to  where  vre  were  a  few 
minutes  ago,  as  to  whether  there  is  any  need  for  an  initial  outlay 
for  an  18  months'  supply  in  order  to  take  care  of  this  present  fiscal 
year. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  In  speaking  of  the  amount  of  soap,  you  stated  4  pounds 
for  every  100  rations.  Tnat  is  about  1  pound  a  week.  Is  not  that 
the  old  soap  allowance  to  washwomen  for  washing  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  That  I  do  not  know.  The  authorized  issue  is  sixty- 
four  one-hundredths  of  an  ounce  with  each  ration  a  day;  that  is,  to 
a  man. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  would  be  about  a  poimd  of  soap  a  week  for 
each  man  t  •• 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  for  his  laundry  purposes,  is  it  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  That  would  not  be  a  pound  a  week,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  think  it  would,  because  I  am  figuring  on  4  pounds 
for  every  100  rations. 

Gen.  Lord.  It  is  4  pounds  for  each  100  rations. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  would  be  about  a  pound  a  week,  three  times  a 
day. 

Gren.  Lord.  No;  a  ration  is  a  day's  supply. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  would  be  different,  then. 

Col.  Wolfe.  It  would  be  half  an  ounce  per  day  per  man. 

\iT.  SissoN.  That  would  be  about  a  half  a  pound  per  week  per  man. 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes,  sir. 

COTS. 

The  Chairbcan.  I  notice  you  have  an  estimate  for  cots,  $2,000,000. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  for  steel  cots. 

The  Chairbcan.  You  got  money  for  the  buying  of  a  great  many 
cots  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Did  anybody  estimate  the  cots 
that  were  on  hand  at  the  time  this  estimate  was  figured  for  1919  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  I  asked  if  there  was  any  available  supply  or  any  stock 
on  hand. 

Capt.  CuRTiN.  The  deficiency  estimate  was  made  up  for  this  item 
by  the  Clothing  and  Equipage  Division. 

The  Chairman.  No;  there  is  no  deficiency.  I  am  going  back  of 
that,  and  you  figured  in  yoiu'  estimate  for  1919  that  you  would  expend 
$2,024,000  for  cots,  and  evidently  that  was  the  estimate  that  was 
submitted  to  the  Military  Affairs  Committee,  and  you  got  money  in 
the  general  fimd  for  that,  $2,000,000  of  whicn  was  to  be  for  cots.  I 
want  to  know  whether  in  making  that  estimate  there  was  any  con- 
sideration given  to  the  cots  that  were  on  hand  or  that  money  had 
been  suppfied  for. 

Capt.  CuRTiN.  I  am  unable  to  state  that,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
that  estimate  was  made  up  by  the  Clothing  and  Equipage  Division, 
and  when  we  took  it  over  into  Hardware  and  Metals  we  made  no 
further  request  for  money. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know.  General,  how  that  estimate  was 
arrrved  at,  or  what  is  the  basis  of  it  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  cots  are  you  supposed  to  get  for  this 
amount  of  money  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  I  was  goint  to  suggest  here  that  those  cots  are  not 
steel  cots. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  sure  that  the  Medical  Department  does 
not  set  funds  in  the  way  of  equipment  for  hospitals  that  includes 
cotsf 
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Maj.  Hill.  We  are  buying  for  the  Medical  Department  now. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  buying  them  out  of  this  fund  ?  Do  they 
not  submit  estimates  of  their  own  for  the  equipment  of  their  hos- 
pitals;  which  includes  cots  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  not.  I  think  we  buy  the 
cots.  It  has  been  my  impression  that  we  have  made  all  the  esti- 
mates for  them. 

POST   SCHOOLS   AND   LIBRARIES. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  head  of  post  schools  and  libraries  you 
have  an  item  of  $106,000  for  equipment. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  includes  erasers,  tracers,  map  holders,  linoleum, 
and  all  such  supplies. 

TABLEWARE. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  estimate  of  $3,419,286.36  for  table- 
ware. You  have  allotted  out  of  the  appropriation  in  the  Army  act 
$2,437,800,  and  are  asking  for  a  deficiency  of  $981,486.36.  What  is 
the  basis  on  which  this  estimate  of  nearly  three  and  a  half  million 
dollars  for  tableware  was  made  up  ? 

Capt.  CiTiTiN.  Upon  the  basis  of  actual  expenditures  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  1918. 

The  Chairman.  That  could  hardly  be  a  proper  basis,  becanse  you 
do  not  consume  the  tableware  in  its  use,  do  you  ? 

Capt.  CiTRTiN.  We  do  not  figure  that  it  is  consumed  in  use,  and  the 
increase  is  due  to  the  increased  number  of  men  for  whom  the  table- 
ware is  required.  As  the  number  of  men  increases  we  will  have  to 
have  that  much  more  tableware. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  if  it  works  out  that  way:  How  much 
tableware  in  money  was  required  for  equipping  the  camps  and  can- 
tonments here  at  heme  and  how  much  was  required  for  overseas  ? 

Capt.  CrRTiN.  We  have  not  that  separated. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  think  this  is  a  maintenance  item. 

The  Chairman.  Does  anybody  know  how  much  money  has  been 
expended  in  tableware  for  initial  equipment,  if  this  is  just  a  main- 
tenance item  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  initial  cost  and  maintenance  are  paid  out  of  the 
saire  furd. 

Col.  Wolfe.  The  information  as  to  the  items  which  enter  into  this 
are  shown  on  pages  392  and  393. 

The  Chairman.  Can  anybody  tell  ne  how  many  persons  this 
$3,419,000  is  to  supply  with  tableware?  I  see  here  that  you  figure 
in  the  United  States  1,372,500  men  and  overseas  2,380,833  men. 
That  is  the  wei.9:hted  average  Army. 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  weighted  average  of  the  Army  here  and  over- 
seas? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Evidently,  then,  you  are  figuring  on  initial 
equipment  for  everybody  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  This  is  on  account  of  the  initial  equipment,  and  the 
initial  equipment  would  cost  a  good  deal  more  than  the  basis  on  which 
it  is  figured  here,  which  is  0.91 1  per  capita.  That  is  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance. 
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Lieut.  Flaven.  The  number  of  men  figured  on  for  maintenance 
was  3,700,000,  but  during  the  year  the  maximum  initial  equipment 
amounts  to  2,455,000,  so  that  oif  that  number  the  actual  maintenan  e 
aTiounts  to  on.lv  a  little  over  1,000,000  men.  In  figuring  initial 
equipTr»ent  in  an  item  of  this  sort  we  have  to  figure  on  tie  maximum 
niint  during  t!:e  fisca^  year,  or  the  higghest  number  of  men  in  the 
-e-^'i'^e,  because  every  man  in  the  servi  e  has  to  be  equipped  with 
tills  item.  The  maximum  increase  in  the  number  of  men  during  the 
fiscal  year  is  2,455,000. 

The  Chairman.  When? 

Li»  ut.  Flaven.  On  July  1. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  figure  the  maintenance  item  on  the  aver- 
ago  for  the  year? 

Liout.  Flaven.  Yes,  sir. 

Col.  Wolfe.  There  are  four  different  averages  followed  in  calcu- 
lating these  things,  and  this  is  one  of  the  cases  where  we  take  the 
p*»ak  average,  or  the  maximum  exposure  for  service.  We  have  to 
«io  that  in  coa^tru?&ion  work,  where  it  becomes  necessary  to  know 
the  maximum  number  of  troops  who  will  require  accommodations  at 
one  time.  In  a  case  like  that,  it  is  manifestly  ihiproper  to  use  the 
other  average. 

The  Chairman.  Evidently  what  this  estimate  is  predicated  upon 
Li  initial  equipment  for  the  maximum  strength  that  the  Amy  "will 
have  in  1919,  less  the  initial  equipment  that  you  assumed  the  Army 
had  as  of  July  1.     Is  that  true '/ 

Licut.  Flaven.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  figure  the  maintenance  of  that  equip- 
ment for  the  whole  year,  but,  in  order  to  be  accurate,  that  has  to  be 
dgured  on  the' weighted  average  basis  rather  than  the  na>cinum 
basis,  because  the  maximum  y,m  not  be  in  service  except,  perhaps, 
for  a  day  at  the  end  of  the  year.  That  being  true,  why  do  you  throw 
the  thing  into  a  per  capita  estimate  of  91.1  cents? 

Lieut.  FhAYEy.  That  was  determined  from  the  actual  purchases 
f<  r  the  fir.t  nine  months  of  1918.  We  assumed  that  to  be  the  most 
1«  jjical  ba  is  available,  because  we  were  unable  to  determine  how  much 
tableware  we  would  have  in  usable  condition  on  the  1st  of  July. 

The  Chairman.  In  point  of  fact,  what  you  did,  then,  was  not  to 
divide  it  into  equipment  and  maintenance  at  all,  but  you  ju  >t  assumed 
that  it  would  cost  91.1  cents  per  soldier,  and  avercged  the  number  of 
soldiens  that  you  would  have  for  the  year.     That  io  true,  is  it  not  ? 

Lieut.  Flaven.  Yes,  sir.  A  large  proportion  of  it  is  actually 
Jiitial  equipment. 

FORAGE. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  have  an  estimate  here  of  $214,806,648  for 
forage  for  the  fiscal  year  1919;  you  allotted  out  of  the  funds  that  were 
made  available  $224,820,776,  and  are  indicating  that  that  was  an 
overaUotment  of  $10,014,128.  Gen.  Wood  te^tined  before  thi^  com- 
liiittee  in  connection  with  one  of  the  deficiency  biQs  that  there  had 
Wn  very  excessive  purchaj-as  of  forr  go,  and  that  he  had,  as  one  of  the 
tiuDgs  incident  to  the  taking  over  of  tne  duties  of  head  of  the  Quarter- 
ma- ter  Corps,  the  matter  of  lookirg  iYito  those  purchases,  and  that  he 
had  undertaken  to  curtail  them  somewhat. 
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Col.  Warren.  I  think  that  when  Gren.  Wood  came  in  there  was  an 
accumulation  of  forage  in  Fome  cam))s  which  was  brought  about  by 
overshipments  in  the  spring:  that  is,  contractors  who  had  been 
behind  all  winter  saw  a  chance  to  get  hay  and  forage,  and  in  certain 
instances  overshipments  were  made;  but  that  was  only  a  temporary 
condition.  Then  the  pendulum  swung  back  the  other  way,  and  now 
they  are  hard  up  to  get  sufficient  forege  to  keep  going.  So  far  a> 
that  figure  goes,  we  are  reducing  it  stiU  fiu-ther  to  $196,433,783.75. 
That  18  a  stOl  further  cut  of  $28,000,000.  That  was  due  to  a  clerical 
error. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  matter  on  which  you  can  estimate 
accurately. 

Col.  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Because  jou  have  an  actual  definite  allowance 
for  each  head  of  stock  that  is  to  be  fed  ? 

Col.  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAmMAN.  So  that  the  only  element  of  uncertainty  that  comes 
into  it  is  that  of  cost  plus'  the  question  of  the  number  of  animals. 

Col.  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Now,  in  determining  the  number  of  animals,  what 
rule  have  you  followed  ? 

Col.  Warren.  The  estimate  of  the  remount  service.  We  get  those 
figures  from  the  remount  service. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  take  their  figures  as  to  what  the  require- 
ments call  for,. or  do  you  take  what  they  were  actually  getting  over 
the  entire  year,  so  as  to  g^t  a  true  average  ? 

Mr.  NoLD.  We  take  their  figures,  which  are  based  on  the  table  of 
organization. 

Uol.  Warren.  One  animal  to  five  persons. 

Mr.  KoLD.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that,  but  there  are  so  many  to  an 
organization. 

The  Chairman.  But  in  point  of  fact  they  have  not  been  getting 
that  number  of  animals,  have  they  ? 

Mr.  Nolo.  No,  sir. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Now,  to  the  extent  that  they  do  not  get  them  over 
anv  period  of  the  year,  to  that  extent  their  estimate  ought  to  be 
reduced. 

Col.  Warren.  Yes,  sir;  the  expenditures  should  be  reduced.  The 
estimates  are  based  on  what  they  plan  to  get. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  not  tne  plan,  if  thev  do  not  use  it. 

Col.  Warren.  We  do  not  take  an  average  allowance  of  animals, 
and  so  far  as  the  eslimate  goes  we  must  estimate  on  the  basis  of  what 
they  try  to  live  up  to. 

The  Chairman.  The^e  is  an  established  fact  certainly  as  to  the 
months  that  are  behind  us.  You  do  not  have  to  speculate  as  t<.» 
them,  but  you  know. 

Theie  is  another  factor  that  I  call  your  attention  to.  There  have 
been  orders  from  ove  seas  lookins^  to  tne  motorizing  of  a  great  deal  of 
the  Artillery  equipraejit,  and  esUmates  will  probably  come  to  us  for 
that  purpose.  That  will  mean  a  reduction  in  schedule  of  all  tlie 
remount  service  touching  the  number  of  animals  to  be  used. 

Col.  Warren.  The  e  is  a  shrinkage  of  $28,000,000  straw  pins  hay 
in  making  those  figures,  which  was  an  error. 
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The  Chairman.  That  does  not  represent,  however,  any  reduction 
on  account  of  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  of  a  less  number? 

Col.  Warren.  It  might  be  possible  for  us  to  find  out  how  much 
thev  used  in  the  montns  already  gone  of  this  appropriation  and  to 
make  a  corresponding  correction. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  head  is  this  figuring  ? 

Mr.  NoLD.  Four  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand  six  hundred 
and  two  in  the  United  States  and  762,134  overseas,  and  the  working 
basis  woidd  be  5,110  instead  of  6,235  pounds  per  animal. 

Col.  Warren.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  not  anywhere  near 
that  number  of  horses  now. 

The  Chairman.  Three  months  are  gone,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  have 
you,  Colonel,  reexamine  this  estimate  on  this 'basis  and  suggest  what 
further  reduction  shall  be  made  in  the  amount. 

Col.  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  having  any  difficulty  now  in  obtaining 
forage  ? 

C5.  Warren.  The  hay  crop  is  very  short  on  account  of  the 
drought  in  various  parts  of  the  country-.  We  have  just  had  a  hurry- 
up  call  from  France  to  furni3h  hay.  France  had  promised  to  furnish 
hay  up  to  August,  1919,  and  so  we  stopped  the  recompressing  con- 
tracts we  had.  Then,  we  were  called  upon  to  ship  43,000  tons  in 
September.  We  had,  fortunately,  25,000  tons  at  tide-water  storage 
points. 

The  CHAiRiiAN.  The  crops  in  France  have  been  exceedingly  good, 
I  understand. 

Col.  Warren.  3\it  there  have  been  no  men  to  harvest  the  hay 
crop  and  it  dies  in  the  fields. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  shortage  in  other  forage  than  hay  ? 

Col.  Warren.  The  oat  crop  is  very  good. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  trouble  about  corn? 

Col.  Warren.  We  do  not  ship  corn. 

The  Chair)£AN.  You  do  not  feed  corn  ? 

Col.  Warren.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  estimate  the  present  cost  of  the 
ration  for  each  animal? 

Mr.  NoLD.  I  have  not  figured  that  out,  but  it  will  run  about  75 
cents  per  day. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  forage  through  the  Food  Administra- 
tion at*  all? 

Col,  Warren.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  undertake  to  stablize  the  price  ? 

Col.  Warren.  Not  on  feed;  they  do  on  food.  The  Army  has  a 
close  working  arrangement  with  the  grain  corporation,  Mr.  Hoover's 
corporation,  which  controls  the  buying  for  the  allies  of  feed,  which 
is  guided  by  the  grain  corporation,  and  I  am  on  the  feed-control 
committee  representing  the  Army,  so  we  work  together  and  do  not 
bid  against  each  other  in  the  market,  and  exchange  information  as 
to  the  amounts  required  by  the  allies  and  ourselves  each  month  so 
we  can  check  up  and  it  maKes  a  good  working  arrangement. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  in  the  localities  for  home  consumption 
as  much  as  possible  ? 

Col.  Warren.  That  is  the  policy,  yes,  sir;  to  minimize  railroad 
hauls. 
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The  Chairman,  What  is  the  practice,  do  you  actually  buy  locally 
as  mu  4i  as  possible  ? 

Col.  Warren.  I  am  not  prcDared  to  say  that  it  is  done  as  efficiently 
as  it  should  be,  but  that  is  the  policy.  We  found  that  the  quarter- 
masters were  bidding  against  each  other,  and  the  Fuel  and  Fora<:e 
Division,  Quartermaster  Corps,  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  eradi- 
cating, that. 

The  Chairman.  Are  local  quartermasters  advised  touching  prices 
elsewhere  so  as  to  have  a  basis  for  detennining  the  acceptance  of 
local  bids  ? 

Col.  Warren.  They  do  not  do  the  buying  except  in  emergencies. 
In  an  emergency,  if  they  run  short,  they  buy.  We  are  supposed  to 
cover  the  field  in  such  a  \^ay  as  to  get  the  best  price,  freight  considered. 

BEDDINQ. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  large  item  for  bedding,  of  $14,516,832. 

Col.  Warren.  That  was  origindily  in  item  151  with  the  hay.  It  is 
a  transfer.  I  think  the  same  investigation  should  be  made  oi  that 
as  tl^e  other  item. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  of  $13,511,998.80  for  straw  for 
soldiers'  bedding.  You  allotted  out  of  your  appropriation  $9,139,600, 
so  that  you  are  now  figuring  on  a  deficiency  of  $4,382,398.80.  How 
was  this  cal  mlated  ? 

Col.  Warren.  It  was  brought  about  bv  the  enlarged  program. 

The  Chairman.  How  was  your  original  estimate  made  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  another  Army  regulation,  30  pounds  of  straw 
per  month  per  man. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  use  the  weighted  average  as  to  the  number 
of  men  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  any  figures  been  had  to  ascertain  whetlier 
that  arbitrary  requirement  of  the  Army  is  too  little  or  too  much  ? . 

Col.  Warren.  I  have  no  figures;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  sort  of  straw  do  you  use? 

Mr.  NoLD.  Rye  straw. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  figure  the  cost  of  this  straw  ? 

Mr.  NoLD.  One  cent  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  a  ton? 

Mr.NoLD.  $20. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  pretty  high? 

Mr.  NoLD.  That  is  pretty  high,  but  we  figure  that  we  should  get 
the  best  grade  of  straw. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  do  not;  you  get  just  the  average 
straw. 

Mr.  NoLD.  We  try  to  get  rye  straw;  I  do  not  know  that  that  cc»sts 
any  more. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  a  pretty  high  price,  ?2  ^ 
a  ton? 

Mr.  SissoN.  Straw  of  that  character  is  a  by-product  after  y<»u 
thrash  out  the  rye,  wheat,  or  oats.  Formerly  a  great  deal  of  the  straw 
went  to  waste. 

Col.  Wolfe.  What  do  they  charge  for  that  straw  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  do  not  know  what  straw  of  that  character  is  worth . 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  not  figures  showing  what  you  are 
paying  now  for  straw  ? 

Mr.  NoLD.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  tell  you  what  the  present  market  price 
is.     Ten  or  eleven  dollars* 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  figure  on  a  100  per  cent  increase? 

Mr.  NoLD.  We  figured  on  getting  the  best  grade  of  rye  straw. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand ;  but  even  that  does  not  justify  jump- 
ing your  unit  cost  100  per  cent.  Instead  of  an  increase,  you  appar- 
ently could  get  along  with  $9,000,000,  could  you  not? 

ifr.  NoLD.  I  expect  we  could  if  the  price  does  not  go  up. 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir;  at  that  rate. 

Note. — Reference  to  item  of  straw  for  soldiers  bedding  (No.  150),  amount  of  esti- 
mate— $13.511.998.80 — ^wss  based  on  the  weighted  avera^re  number  of  men,  at  the 
r^srulation  allowance,  at  1  cent  per  pound,  'ihis  price  is  in  excess  of  the  market 
price  and  was  used  on  the  assumption  that  the  best  grade  of  straw,  which  is  desired, 
would  cost  more  than  the  market  price  for  the  ordinary  grade  of  straw,  also  on  the 
assumption  that  price  would  probably  increase. 

'ihe  estimate  on  this  item  nas  been  revised,  figuring  same  at  the  present  market 
price  of  $11  per  ton.  which  makes  the  estimate  $7,431. 5S9  instead  of  $lJi511, 998.80. 

STATIONERY. 

The  Chairman-  You  have  an  item  of  stationery,  which  vou  esti- 
mate at  »16,687,878» 

Col.  Wolfe.  That  was  before  Gen.  Lord's  cut. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  was  the  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  carried  in  your  new  estimate  for  1919,  accord- 
ing to  the  table. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  corrected  that  yesterday  and  recommended  a  reduc- 
tion. I  recommended  $10^000,000,  whSch  would  be  a  reduction  of 
»6,687,878. 

The  Churman.  How  do  you  figure  that  you  will  need  810,000,000 
for  stationery  ? 

Gren.  Lord.  It  was  based  on  a  per  capita  cost  for  the  fiscal  year  1917, 
which  was  $6.03  to  a  man,  and  on  that  basis  the  item  as  carried  would 
amount  to  $22,662,000. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  basis  did  they  figure  it  would  take  $6  of 
stationer/  for  each  man  in  the  service  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  I  do  not  know. 

Capt.  CuRTiN.  We  do  not  ask  for  any  deficiency.  We  simply  took 
someoody  else's  figures.     We  have  not  touched  it. 

The  Chairman.  Somebody  has  touched  it.  In  figuring  up  your 
total  of  S€i22,000,000,  which  you  estinate  as  necessary  for  regular 
supplies  for  next  year,  there  was  an  item  of  $16,687,000  for  stationery. 
Now,  Gen.  Lord  has  reduced  that  by  86,000,000,  making  it  810,000,000 
in  round  figures.  I  should  like  to  know  how  you  can  figure 
$10,000,000.  First,  let  me  ask  what  stationery  is  supplied  out  of 
this  fund  ?  I  mean,  what  services  of  the  Army  do  you  supply  from 
tiiis  fund  ? 

Col.  WoLP'E.  Paper,  pencils,  penholders,  pens,  ink,  desk  baskets, 
•shears,  inkstands,  blotters,  rulers,  and  such  other  supplies  as  may  be 
recjuired.  The  principal  organizations  for  which  stationery,  is  sup- 
plied by  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  including  The  Adjutant  GeneraPs 
Department  in  the  field,  are  department  headquarters,  artillery  district 
headquarters,  post  headquarters^  recruit  depots,  quartermaster  depots 
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and  offices,  construction  quartermasters,  company  orderly  rooms, 
quartermaster  sergeants,  as  well  as  courts — that  is,  the  military 
courts — ^boards,  special  reports,  military  attach6s,  officers,  retired 
officers,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  all  practically  for  the  field  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Washington  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  Washington. 

Col.  Wolfe.  It  is  exclusive  of  the  bureaus. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  figure  $10,000,000? 

Gen.  Lord.  I  can  not. 

Maj.  Hill.  I  can  give  you  one  illustration,  for  instance,  mimeograph 
paper.  We  have  received  retjuisitions  from  Gen.  Pershing  calling 
for  what  we  considered  quantities  that  we  questioned  immediately. 
We  find  out  that  there  are  6,000,000  sheets  of  mimeograph  paper 
used  in  10  davs.  In  other  words,  to  explain  that,  every  man  m  the 
line  receives  his  instructions  individually  on  a  sheet  of  mimeoorraph 
paper,  and  where  we  questioned  the  requisitibn  for  that  quantity  of 
mimeograph  paper,  we  were  forced  to  acknowledge  that  it  should 
have  been  even  more  than  they  asked  for. 

The  Chairman.  Each  man  on  the  line  receives  his  instructions  ? 

Maj.  Hill.  He  receives  his  instructions  individually  on  a  sheet  of 
mimeograph  paper.     There  were  6,000,000  sheets  of  mimeograph 

{)aper  alone  usea  in  10  days.  We  had  a  requisition  for  nearly  9  car- 
oads  of  mimeograph  ink,  which  we  immediately  questioned  and  we 
were  forced  to  aclmowledge  that  they  did  not  even  ask  for  enough. 
I  have  been  surprised  to  learn  that  when  we  have  questioned  Gen. 
Pershing's  requisitions  and  when  we  have  sent  back  and  asked  if 
they  were  not  incorrect  and  for  fiu*ther  instructions,  we  got  the^e 
figures  back.  This  matter  that  I  am  tailing  you  about  was  brought 
back  by  a  major  from  Gen.  Pershing  yesterday,  right  direct  from  the 
other  side.  As  to  all  such  items  as  that  we  have  no  idea  at  all  what 
they  are  using  on  the  other  side  \mtil  we  go  into  it. 

The  Chairman.  Has  an;^  determination  been  arrived  at  as  to  the 
stationery  necessary  here  in  America? 

Gen.  liORD.  The  estimate  is  based  on  the  per  capita  cost  of  S6.038 
for  the  fiscal  year  1917. 

Col.  Wolfe.  It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  the  estimate 
contained  in  the  hearings  on  the  appropriation  bill  is  much  less  than 
what  the  appropriations  show.  For  this  item  of  stationery  the  esti- 
mate for  the  fiscal  year  was  $8,782,000. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  was  the  estimate  submitted  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee om  Military  Affairs  for  the  1919  appropriation,.  The  esti- 
mate called  for  $8,782,000  but  the  amount  given  was  $16,687,000. 
Presumably,  the  new  military  program  was  taken  into  account. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  recall,  after  those  hearings  were  held  the 
War  Department  sent  in  supplemental  estimates  that  increased 
very  greatly  upon  the  estimate  upon  which  the  hearings  were  held. 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Major,  can  you  tell  me  what  the  cost  of  that 
mimeograph  paper  was  ? 

Maj.  Hill.  I  do  not  recall  offhand  the  price  of  that  paper.  I 
would  have  to  secure  that  information  for  you. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  gentlemen  have  nothing  to  do 
with  seeing  how  economical  they  are  in  the  use  of  paper. 
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Gen.  Lord.  No,  sir;  we  just  issue  it. 

Maj.  Hill.  I  might  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  that  connection,  that 
memorandum3  from  Gen,  Wood  are  constantly  coming  around,  and 
I  suppose  the  same  thing  is  done  in  other  divisions,  cauing  attention 
to  tne  fact  that  paper  must  not  be  wasted. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  here  in  the  Department  ? 

Maj.  Hill.  Yes ;  and  I  suppose  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  camps. 
I  know  it  is  true  in  the  depots. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  will  say  as  to  Gen.  Wood  and  in  reference  to  the 
board  of  review,  to  which  I  have  previously  referred,  that  that  is  one 
of  the  things  he  has  put  upon  them,  to  check  up  the  amount  being 
bought  under  these  various  items  and  to  keep  in  touch  with  what 
the  records  show  as  having  already  been  bought.  The  responsible 
officers  are  instructed  to  watch  over  it,  and  if  an  issue  is  indicated 
beyond  what  is  reasonable  or  proper,  steps  must  be  taken  to  ascer- 
tain who  is  responsible  therefor.  It  has  been  through  no  lack  of 
watchfulness  on  the  part  of  Gen.  Wood,  because  he  is  attempting  in 
every  way  to  institute  these  little  saving  precautions. 

Capt.  Cenfield.  Our  officers  in  operatmg  the  print  shops  at  the 
camps  utilize  for  pencil  pads  and  figuring  pads  all  obsolete  forms, 
inside  of  envelopes,  etc. 

TYPEWtllTERS. 

ThfiTC&AiRMAN.  General,  you  have  an  estiirate  here  of  $1,280,694 
for  typewriters,  and  you  allotted  out  of  the  Army  act  $6,556,651,  so 
you  are  now  making  a  reduction  and  giving  a  credit  of  $5,275,957. 

Gen.  Lord.  This  reduction  I  made  on  the  basis  of  what  the  tables 
of  organization  provide  for,  organizations  as  to  companies  and 
battauons  and  regiments  for  headquarters,  company  and  battalion 
use,  but  I  am  veiy  much  afraid  wfe  have  gone  too  lar,  and  I  want 
to  hear  from  the  Efardware  and  Metals  Division  officers,  because  they 
have  recently  heard  from  Prance. 

Capt.  Cl'rtin.  In  regard  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  state  that 
we  have  received  durmg  the  past  week  a  cablegram  from  Gen. 
Pershing  calling  imirediately  for  5,000  typewriters.  It  was  taken 
up  with  the  inaustries  of  the  country  and  we  only  find  2,000  avail- 
able at  the  present  time  for  immediate  delivery.  Going  back  further 
than  that  mto  the  Require^rents  Division  of  the  Quartermaster 
General's  Office,  we  find  out  the  requisitions  coming  from  the  differ- 
ent campjs  and  cantonments  throughout  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time  amount  to  15,000  typewriters  that  we  were  not  able 
to  furnish  at  the  present  tirre. 

Thfe  Chairman.  Evidently  you  have  no  stock  on  hand. 

Capt.  CuRTiN.  No,  sir;  none  whatever. 

Maj.  Hill.  This  item  of  5,000  typewriters  practically  wipes  out 
that  estimate  on  typewriters  whicn  we  have  there. 

Capt.  CuRT*iN.  n  fact,  the  condition  is  so  serious  that  the  War 
Iniustries  Board  have  had  all  the  mc^nufacturers  of  the  country 
called  together  to  see  what  they  can  do  to  relieve  the  situation. 

The  C&AIRMAN.  Col.  Wole  tells  me  that  figuring  at  170  per 
typewriter,  15,000  typewriteis  could  be  obtained  for  $1,050,000. 
I  our  estimate  is  $1,280,694,  so  that  would  provide  for  something 
like  16,000  typewriters,  whereas  you  old  estimate  would  have  pro- 
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vided  for  over  100,000  typewriters.  You,  of  course,  can  not  justify 
that. 

Capt.  CuRTiN.  Justify  what,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  old  figure. 

Gen.  Lord.  They  did  not  produce  that  figure.  They  accepted 
the  amount  appropriated  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

PRINTING. 

The  Chairman.  Now  you  have  an  item  here  of  $2,018,500  f<>r 
printing.     On  what  is  that  predicated  ? 

Gen.  LoRD.D.sbursed  in  the  fiscal  year  1918,  $1,123,740.43;  ad- 
ditional amount  asked  for  is  re  ^uired  to  meet  price  increases  and 
the  additional  printing  required  because  of  the  increase  in  the  -:irmy. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  was  for  p-  inting  in  ^Vmc"  ica  ^ 

Gen.  Ix)RD.  Of  the  total  for  1918,  we  do  not  Know.  We  have  abso- 
lutely no. information  as  to  the  expenditures  abioad,  except  as  we  get 
it  through  the  auditor  on  the  basis  of  approp:  iations,  that  is,  so  muci. 
has  been  expended  under  such  and  such  appropi  iations. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  nothing  on  your  books  that  shows  wher. 
it  is  an  expenditure  in  France  and  when  an  expenditure  here  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  No;  we  can  tell  how  much  we  have  expended  in  this 
country,  but  we  do  not  know  how  much  is  for  pi  inting  in  France. 
Thav  are  given  money  under  regular  supplies,  of  course 

Tne  Chairman  (interposing).  But  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out 
now  is  how  much  was  spent  for  printing  in  America. 

.  Gon.  Lord.  I  should  say  practically  all  of  that,  because  we  have 
no  returns  from  overseas  of  how  much  has  been  spent.  There  ha> 
been  nothing  charged  up  against  printing  on  account  of  pi  inting  in 
France. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  pretty  heavy  printing  bill  for  the  I'nited 
States. 

Gon.  Lord.  Yes;  it  is.  The  estimats  shows  a  modOTate  increa<«' 
compared  with  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  Army,  but  I  do  not 
tldnk  necessarily  the  printing  increases  with  the  size  of  the  Army. 
I, would  recommend  reducing  that  to  the  expenditure  of  last  year. 

TOWELS. 

The  Chairman.  Now  here  is  the  item  for  towels  that  you  have 
referred  to.  There  was  allotted  out  of  the  appropriation  in  the  Armv 
Act  85,316,382,  which  you  have  now  cut  to  S664,339.94.  Now,  wlur. 
was  the  basis  of  the  estimate  that  figured  S5,3 16,382  for  towels^ 

Col.  Wolfe.  At  the  previous  hcanng  the  estimate  for  towels  wa- 
$29,665.39".  They  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  1917  $7l;279.2'.» 
and  the  remarks  are  as  follows: 

The  estimated  amount  is  based  on  per  capita  cost. 

The  following  extract  from  Army  Regulations.  1913,  paragraph  1215.  as  amended  !•> 
C.  A.  R.  17  governs  the  issue  of  towels: 

"9.  Towels  huck:  For  upe  in  the  offices  of  regimental  headquarters  when  adjun*  ♦- 
of  post  headquarters,  and  in  the  offices  of  post  and  coast  defense  staff  officers  in  bjik«*r- 
ies  and  in  ofiices  of  department  and  depot  quirtermisters  when  the  ueceasity  for  th- 
issue  is  certified  to  by  the  commindiag  officer:  F'or  eich  pers9n  whose  employ  mi*.  :• 
therein  is  authorized,  not  to  exceed  two  towels  a  year." 
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The  Chaibman.  That  evidently  dealt  with  the  issue  of  towels  to 
the  headquarters,  etc.,  and  does  not  seem  to  apply  to  the  enUsted 
men. 

Gen.  Lord.  There  is  another  huck  towel  estimate  under  clothing 
and  equipage.  We  have  estimated  there  for  S  1,427, 122.86  for  toilet 
articles,  towels,  huck,  2  towels  per  man.  The  estimate  here  is  the 
estimate  for  the  enlisted  force  on  the  basis  of  the  regulations  and  the 
allowances  of  two  towels  per  man.  In  some  way  in  submitting  the 
estimates  for  the  bill  which  became  a  law  July  9,  they  got  their  big 
estimate  and  their  big  appropriation  under  this  particular  item  which 
covered  the  towels  K)r  use  in  regimental  and  other  headquarters. 
I  reduced  that,  as  stated,  by  $4,652,206,  because  it  was  so  extra- 
<M*dinary,  which  would  leave  a  total  of  slightly  over  $2,000,000  for 
huck  towels. 

I  inquired  into  the  reason  for  this  apparently  extraordinary  esti- 
mate and  foimd  that  instructions  from  Gen.  Pershing,  so  I  was  noti- 
fied, provided  for  the  issue  of  four  towels  to  a  man,  ^nd  then  one 
towel  per  month  in  addition  thereto,  which  estimated  at  the  outside, 
would  be  16  towek  a  year  to  the  man,  and  on  that  basis  they  stated 
that  was  the  estimate,  presumablv,  that  wae  figured  wh6n  they 
secured  that  amount.  I  immediately  took  this  matter  up  with  Gen. 
Wood,  who  stated  that  he  considered  the  appropriation  very  much 
more  than  suflBcient;  that  these  instructions  or  requirements  from 
Geo.  Pershing  must  have  been  misimderstood;  that  there  must  have 
been  a  mistake.  Gen.  Pershing  has  been  cabled  and  Gen.  Wood 
authorized  the  reduction  made  here,  feeling  that  the  two  combined, 
the  appropriation  in  the  clothing  and  camp  and  garrison  equippage 
and  the  appropriation  that  would  be  left  under  regular  supplies, 
would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  need. 

Mr.  McCoBMiCK.  This  towel  prioposition  was  tiuTied  over  by  the 
Sub-^istence  Department,  and  we  have  now  under  order  10,000,000 
huckaback  towels.  That  is  for  initial  issue  and  one  a  month.  I 
have  the  details  here  as  to  how  we  arrive  at  69,000,000  towels. 
We  have  for  United  States  initial  issue  5,500,000;  United  States 
maintenance  8,500,000;  United  States  reserve,  3,000,000;  overseas, 
four  to  a  man,  9,000,000;  overseas,  one  a  month,  27,000,000,  and 
then  the  overseas  reserve,  which  is  in  transit  from  the  factories,  etc., 
making  a  total  of  69,000,000. 

The  CHAUtMAN.  Sixty-nine  milUon  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
you  are  figuring  on  an  entire  year  for  over  four  million  men. 

Mr.  McOoBMiCK.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  16  towels  per  year  per  man 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK  (interposing).  I  will  give  you  the  details.  The 
Unit^  States  initiaL  i^ue  was  two  to  a  man  for  2,750,000  men,  or 
5,500,000;  the  United  States  maintenance  is  half  a  towel,  and  that 
makes 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Right  there  you  are  wrong  because 
vou  are  not  going  to  have  over  2,000,000  men  in  the  United  States 
for  12  months. 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Two  million  men  for  what? 

The  Chairman.  For  12  months  in  the  United  States.  There  will 
not  be  that  many  men  with  the  colors  for  12  months. 

83852—18 ^21 
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Mr.  McCoRMicK.  I  have  the  young  man  who  made  the  figures  here, 
and  he  can  give  you  that  exactly. 

Maj.  Orton.  The  maintenance  in  the  United  States  is  estimated 
on  all  previous  experience  at  half  a  towel  per  man  per  month,  and 
based  on  the  number  of  men  in  the  service  during  the  year  it  amounts 
to  8,535,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  figure  2,000,000  men  in  the  United 
States  for  a  year? 

Maj.  Orton.  It  does  not  figure  2,000,000;  it  figures  about  1,500,000. 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  1,420,000  is  the  exact  figure. 

The  Chairman.  General,  you  have  checked  up  the  estimate  of 
16  towels  as  being  excessive. 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes;  we  have  had  the  approval  of  the  Acting  Quarter- 
master General  as  being  apparently  excessive,  and  he  has  cabled  to 
know  what  is  meant.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  my  action  will 
finally  be  approved. 

Maj.  Orton.  I  think  the  Quartermaster  General  thinks  the  call 
coming  from  overseas  is  high.  They  do  not  know  how  it  is  going  to 
work  out,  but  are  simply  estimating  what  they  think  they  are  going 
to  need,  and  which  tney  can  reduce  later. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  estimating  a  four-months'  reserve  all 
along  the  Une? 

Maj.  Orton.  No,  sir;  not  on  everything,  but  simply  on  the  time  it 
takes  for  distribution.  For  instance,  it  takes  a  different  leiifi:th  of 
time  to  get  the  stocks  to  the  men  in  camps  than  it  does  to  the  docks, 
because  the  docks  are  near  the  eastern  depots,  while  the  camps  are 
scattered  all  over  the  country,  and  it  takes  a  longer  time  to  get  the 
initial  equipment  to  the  troops  overseas  than  it  takes  for  maintenance, 
because  your  upkeep  goes  to  the  troops  out  in  the  trenches,  while 
your  initial  equipment  meets  them  at  the  docks  when  they  land. 
This  flow  of  supplies  has  been  worked  out  from  the  best  information 
we  could  get  as  to  the  length  of  time  it  would  take  to  equip  them 
with  the  various  supplies,  whether  it  was  the  initial  eqmpment, 
maintenance,  or  where  it  is  or  what  it  is.  There  are  different  lengths 
of  time  required  to  get  it  to  the  different  points.  ' 

The  Chairman.  General,  I  suppose  it  is  impossible,  without  check- 
ing up  these  hearings,  to  give  a  real  statement  as  to  how  much  money 
if  any,  you  are  going  to  want  imder  the  head  of  regular  supplies. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  have  given  you  what  we  recommend  as  a  reduction. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  but  you  modified  that  under  cross-exam- 
ination. 

Gen.  Lord.  This  was  modified  before  this  examination  came. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  it  was,  but  as  to  quite  a  number  of 
items,  after  examination,  there  has  been  an  admission  that  the  esti- 
mate was  probably  too  high.  There  was  something  in  regard  to 
forage  and  quite  a  number  that  I  have  marked  personally. 

Gen.  Lord.  We  will  make  a  study  of  that  to-night  or  when  we 
get  a  chance  at  it,  and  if  there  is  anything  growing  out  of  this  hearing 
that  we  think  will  justify  modifications  we  will  submit  additional 
reductions. 
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Regular  supplies. 


Name  of  item. 


Constmction,  reservation  teaces 

Do 

Repair,  reservation  fences 

Sto .  e^,  heatine,  purchase  of 

H«atinff  apparatus,  purchase  of 

Raose^,  purchase  of 

Rarure*,  field,  purchase  of 

Sio .  e«,  cool  ing,  purchase  of 

Coffee  roasters,  purchase  of 

Appliance?!,  purchase  of 

Ueatin?  apparatus,  repair  and  mamtenance 

Heatine;  stov  e ',  repair  and  maintenance. . . 

Ranses  and  cooking  stov&s,  repair  and 
maintenance 

Coffee  roaster?,  repair  and  maintenance. . . 

Coolrini;  appliances,  repair  and  main- 
tenance   

Rance<%  field,  repair  and  maintenance 

Candles 

Matches 

Fuel  in  kind 

Appliances  for  handling  fuel 

P>in:hase  of  heat 

lisbt,  electric 

UinpfalcHi 

Bupplies  for  oil  lamps 

Bcppiies  for  electric  ani  gas  light 

Inran  lescent  lamps 

Lurbtin;  plants,  installation  and  extensicn 

UsiitLn%  plants,  repairs 

lisrhtm:;  plants,  fuel 

Modpni  batteries,  fuel 

tfulem  batteries.  cnTino  supplies 

Post  bakeries,  construction 

Post  bakeries,  repair 

Bake  ovens  ani  apparatus,  purchase  or  con- 
struction of 

Bake  ovens  an  i  apparatus,  repair 

RoUin?  kitchens 

Ice  maciiiiies,  porcbase  ani  installation  of. 

lee  machines,  maintenance 

<  oti  storaro 

Ice.  issue  oL  enUsted  men 

Ire,  i^je  of,  to  officers 

Laondries,  construction 

Laundries,  repair  of 

Lanndiies,  oiieratton  and  maintenance .... 

Laundry  materialsi  general  prisoners 

l.«nDdry  materials,  applicants 

Sa^» 

riire  of  employees 

Post  schools  and  libraries,  cots 

PcKt  sctuwls  and  libraries,  furniture 

PoA  schools  and  libraries,  textbooks 

Pan  schools  and  libraries,  paper 

?oex  schools  and  libraries,  equipment 

Instniments,  officers'  schools 

Office  ftimiture,  officers'  schools 

Otb^r  aothorixed  articles,  officers'  schools. . 

CoQunerrial  papers,  stibscriptions 

Ifirket  repmts,  subscriptions 

Nevspapefs.  Deriodicals,  subscriptions, 
inthori^ed  allowance 

Kitchen  and  mess  hall  tableware 

Kitchen  and  mess  hall,  mess  furniture 

fwage 

Ptft 

Vin«rar 

Beddlnff 

Claras.  .....................'.••'.>••• 

ffflpionents 

Labor 

Expenses  Incident  to  raising  forage  at  re- 

motint  dfppots,  etc 

Stnv  for  soldiers*  bedding 

*ta*ioaerv 

T^pe^rTfte^,  purchase  and  exchange 

Trp^writer,  repair  of 

Blank  books 

Rlaok  forms • 

^miflcates  for  discharged  soldiers 


Ill 

Ilia 

lllb 

112 

1)3 

114 

114a 

115 

116 

117 

118a 

118b 

118c 
n8d 

llSe 
llSf 
119 
120 
•  121 
12Ia 
121b 
122 
122a 
122e 
122d 
122a 
122f 
122g 
122h 
123 
124 
125 
125a 

126 

126a 

126b 

127 

128 

129 

130 
131 
133 

133a 
1341 
135} 
136) 
137 
138 
A-139 
139 
140 
141 
14? 
143 
144 
146 
147 
148 

148a 
149 
160 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
lc6 
157 

158 
159 
160 
161 
161a 
162 
163 
164 


Revised 
estimate. 


118,766, 

?' 
76, 

1,368, 

24,864, 

3,336, 

4,842, 

10, 

159, 

4,641, 

2,075. 

136, 


666.00 
786.00 
790.00 
089.88 
365.00 
460.00 
400  00 
000.00 
000.00 
532.93 
993.00 
808.99 


818,226.60 
16,500.00 


75, 

1,471, 

2,000. 

2,000, 

103,688, 

600, 

()46, 

8,704, 

565, 

34, 

630, 

162, 

11,088, 

681, 

640, 

260, 

50, 

433, 

80, 

940, 

3, 

77,099, 

6,833, 

541, 

114, 

4,603, 

1,000, 

IP,  178, 

835, 


066  66 
306. 64 
000  00 
000  00 
584.00 
000  00 
330.00 
500.00 
200.00 
660.00 
627.00 
000.00 
055.00 
245.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
150.00 
297.00 

800.00 
000.00 
664.00 
145.00 
010.00 
500.00 
082.00 
000.00 
370.00 
577.00 


I 


683,307.08 

3,500.000.00 

70,000.00 

2,024,000.00 

1,000.00 

2,000.00 

300.00 

106,200.00 

1,000.00 

3,100.00 

800,00 

20,000.00 

1,500.00 

15,000.00 

3,419,286.36 

5,000.00 

103,405,428.04 

255,644.31 

479,333.10 

3,663,936.00 

5,000.00 

10,000.00 

5,000.00 

4,000.00 
7,431,689.00 
10,000,000.00 

1,280,694.00 

10,000.00 
20,000.00 


Appropriation, 
fiscal  year  1919. 


S13,405 

33 

I       76 

781 

24,864 

1,906 

4,431 

10 

114 

3,251 

2,075 

1,081 

686 
10 

52 

1.051 

1,939 

6,691 

91,884 

491 

646 

8,704 

.565 

34 

530 

162 

11,088, 

681 

10 

260 

50 

433 

8o: 

648 

3 

42,913 

6,833 

541 

114 

6,752 

8.15 

19, 178 

835 

1,029 

3,  HI 

70 

2,024 

2 

70 
1 
3 

20 
1 

15 
2,43 

224,820 

202 

379 

3,122 

6 

10 

6 


9,129 
16,687 

6, 556; 

10 
20 


000.00 
786  00 
790  00 
780  00 
355  00 
125  00 
2^0  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
993.00 
811.00 

974.00 
696. 00 

940. 00 
569  00 
049. 00 
384  00 
120  00 
000  00 
330.00 
600.00 
200.00 
660.00 
527.00 
000.00 
055.00 
245.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
150.00 


Deficiency. 


S5, 361, 665.00 


586, 309. 8S 


1,429, 336.  Oa 
411,120.00 


45,000.00 
1,290,632.93 


-  (946,002.01) 

231,252.60 
5,80500 

22,126.6« 

419.737.54 

60,951.00 

-  (4, 691, 384. 00) 

11,804,464.00 
109, 000. 00 


630,000.00 


520.00 
000.00 

292,280.00 

360.00 
165.00 

34,186,304.00 

010.00 

500.00 

098.00 
271.00 
370. 00 

-2,149,016.00 
154,729.00 

577.00 

182.00 

498.00 
000.00 

(345,874.92) 
388,502.00 

000.00 

000.00 

000.00 

300.00 

050.00 
000.00 

30,150.00 

100.00 

700.00 
000.00 

100. 00 

500.00 

000.00 

800.00 
000.00 

981, 486. 3» 

776.00 
557.00 
794.00 
424.00 
000.00 

-(121, 416, 347. 96> 
53,087.31 
99,539.10 
541,512.00 

000.00 

000.00 

000.00 

600.00 
878.00 

661.00 
000.00 

-  (1,698,011.00) 

-  (6,687,878.00) 

-  (5,275,967.00) 

000.00 
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Regular  supplies — Continued. 


Name  of  item. 


PrintitiR 

To  Arels 

Chssts  anil  Issue  outfits 

Surplus,  reso've  unaijporiioiied, 


Item 
No. 


Beviced 
estimate. 


IBS 

178 

aoo 


$1,123,740.43 
664,339.94 
375,333.33 


Increase  deflndency 

Net  decrease  ddficiency . 


444,492,207.19 


Appropria*^ion, 
fiscal  jear  1919- 


S2,01S.500.00 

5,316,382.00 

l.\%860.00 

18,977,373.00 


552,  HAS,  800. 00 


Defidflocy. 


(SH94,7».5n 
(4,<^,042.<K) 
221, 473  33 
(18,977,375  ») 


167,782,645-52 
39.356, 4«L  71 


108,376, 132.  SI 


Orl-Hnsldefldency 969,914,105.34 

HevUeddeOciancy -(108, 175,  W2  81) 

Total  reduction 178,299,288.  U 

INCIDENTAL  EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  head  of  "  Tncidental  expenses,  Quarter- 
master Corps/'  you  have  an  estimate  of  total  expenditures  for  1919 
of  $106,569,340.99,  and  there  was  appropriated  in  the  Army  act 
$35,000,000.  You  are  asking,  therefore,  for  $71,569,340.99  in  the 
way  of  a  deficiency.  I  assume  that  you  have  done  here  what  you 
did  imder  the  head  of  ''Regular  supplies";  that  is,  to  make  a  new 
estimate  divided  into  the  various  items  and  to  allot  against  those 
items  the  money  that  is  available  in  the  Army  act  and  the  balance, 
if  any,  as  to  each  item  goes  to  make  up  this  total  of  $71,569,340.99 
you  are  asking  for  ? 

Gen.  Lord,  Yes,  sir;  that  is  it.  I  want  to  revise  that  estimate  by 
a  reduction  in  the  consolidated  items  of  190  and  191  by  $1,146,097. 

TELEGRAMS  AND  CABLEGRAMS. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  estimate  here  under  the  head  of 
"Telegrams  and  cablegrams"  of  $3,867,320;  you  are  allotted  out  of 
the  Army  act  for  the  same  purpose,  $3,367,320,  and  you  are  asking 
an  increase  of  $500,000.  Is  that  predicated  on  an  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  Army  ? 

Col.  Smith.  That  is  taken  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  cabling  the 
casualty  lists. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  not  been  cabling  them  heretofore! 

Col.  SMrrn.  It  has  been  done  heretofore,  but  the  casualty  list  has 
now  become  an  item  of  considerable  importance.  The  waj[  that 
estimate  was  arrived  at  was  to  take  the  cost  of  one  cable,  and  it  was 
then  figured  out  on  that  basis,  which  would  approximately  amount 
to  $500,000. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  think  it  also  includes  the  cost  of  telegraphing  the 
casualties  to  the  families  in  this  coimtry. 

Col.  Smhth.  Yes,  sir;  it  takes  in  the  whole  situation  with  regard  to 
casualties. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  arrive  at  your  old  estimate  of 
$3,367,320? 

Col.  Smiih.  That  was  based  upon  previous  expenditures  and  an 
the  increased  business  from  month  to  month. 
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Gen.  LoBD.  Col.  Smith  has  these  expenditures  and  settlements  in 
his  charge. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  actual  expenditure  for  1918  ?  Do 
you  recall  ? 

Col.  Smith.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  it  has  been  for  the  past  three 
months  ? 

Col.  Smith.  I  can  give  you  an  estimate  of  those  figures.  It  runs 
approximately  $150,000  per  month. 

Amount  expended  for  telegrams  and  cablegramfi  during  the  fiscal  year 

1918 $1,034,685.98 

July,  1918 199, 887. 77 

August  1918 145, 308. 00 

September.  191 8 121, 597. 72 

Total,  3  months 466, 793.  49 

The  Chairman.  That  would  indicate  an  expenditure  of  $1,800,000 
umually,  would  it  not  ? 

Col.  Smfth.  Yes,  sir;  $1,800,000. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  how  do  vou  figure  this  estimate  at 
$3,367,000? 

Col.  SMn^n.  Possibly  my  approximate  fio:ures  were  incorrect. 
That  is  the  way  1  based  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  be  about  100  per  c?nt  incorrect.  * 

Col.  Smith.  It  would  seem  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  figiirin**  on  $500,000  additional  here  for 
this  fiscal  year,  and  your  allotment  was  $3,367,320.  The  best 
evidence,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  your  monthly  rate  of  expense,  and 
if  that  is  $150,000,  y;our  estimate  is  too  his^h. 

Gen.  Lord.  Here  is  a  note  that  says  that  '^durins;  the  period  from 
January  1,  1918,  to  June  30,  1918,  the  total  disbursements  for  tele- 
grams and  cablegrams  amounted  to  $1,601,760  for  an  army  of 
approximately  2,760,000  men  at  its  peak,  so  that  for  any  army 
approximately  twice  as  large  the  amount  required  under  this  item 
would  be  $6,407,040,  but  in  view  of  the  effort  bemg  made  by  the  War 
Department  to  curtail  the  use  of  cables  and  tele^ams,  it  is  thought 
that  the  amount  originally  appropriated  is  sufficient." 

Col.  Wolfe.  It  is  apparent  that  Col.  Smith  is  too  conservative  in 
his  estimate,  because  that  $1,601,760  was  for  six  months,  which 
shows  that  it  must  be  more  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand  that  note.  The  note  says 
that— 

The  total  diflburBements  for  telegrams  And  cablegrams  amounted  to  $1,601,760  for 
an  army  of  approximately  2,760,000  men  at  its  peak,  so  that  for  an  army  approximately 
twice  as  large  the  amount  required  under  this  item  would  be  $6,407,040. 

CoL  Smith.  That  is  for  six  months,  from  January  1,  1918,  to  June 
30,  1918. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  it  was  for  the  fiscal  year,  but  of  course 
it  does  not  follow  at  all  that  by  doubhng  the  Army  you  must  double 
the  expense  of  telegrams  and  cablegrams. 

Col.  Smith.  No,  sir;  and  it  has  not  been  computed  that  way. 
That  would  give  $6,407,000. 
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OFFICE   FURNITURE. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  an  item  of  $2,883,978  for  office  furniture. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  item  No.  177  in  the  book. 

Capt.  CuRTiN.  That  is  simpljr  the  amount  of  the  appropriation 
and  we  did  not  ask  for  any  deficiency  on  that.  We  took  the  figures 
of  the  1919  estimate  that  were  handed  to  us. 

Col.  Wolfe.  The  expenditures  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1918 
were  $1,750,000,  and  on  that  basis  it  is  believed  that  this  amount 
would  be  sufficient. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  think  $1,000,000  will  be  ample. 

laborers. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item,  which  is  a  large  one,  appears  under 
the  head  of  laborers,  $7,555,222.85.  You  apportioned  out  of  the 
Army  act  $6,297,500,  and  you  are  asking  an  increase  of  $1, 259,722. S.i. 

Capt.  Shawn.  That  is  based  on  the  actual  requirements.  We 
receive  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  a  report  from  eacn  depot  quarter- 
master and  department  quartermaster,  ports  of  embarkation,  and 
the  different  independent  stations,  showng  the  name,  designation, 
and  the  rate  paid  each  employee.  That  gives  us  the  figures,  and  to 
that  has  been  added  the  increase  reported  to  .the  Quartermaster 
General's  office  from  day  to  day,  covering  the  additional  employ- 
ments.    That  gives  us  a  deficiency. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  have  done  has  been  to  take  the  actual 
pay  roll  as  it  exists? 

Capt.  Shawn.  Yes,  sir;  from  the  reports  received. 

The  Chairman.  And  made  what  allowance  for  increase? 

Capt.  Shawn.  Those  reports  came  in  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
fiscal  year  and  then  from  day  to  day  reports  are  received  of  additional 
employments.  Of  course,  those  were  added  to  the  estimates  as  sub- 
mitted by  the  depot  and  department  quartermasters,  the  quarter- 
masters in  the  field,  which  show  the  actual  number  of  employees. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  not  a  permanent  roU? 

Capt.  Shawn.  Tnis  also  incluaes  the  temporary  employees. 

The  Chairman.  That  temporary  roll  shifts  according  to  the  char- 
acter of  work  being  done  ? 

Capt.  Shawn.  Constantly,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Althougli  1  assume  with  an  increased  Army  that 
any  change  would  be  likely  upward  rather  than  downward  in  the 
number  of  temporary  laborers? 

Capt.  Shawn.  Yes,  sir;  not  more  than  10  per  cent  are  permanent 
or  probationary  emoloyees. 

The  Chairman.  Tiiese  are  all  in  the  field  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir;  none  in  the  War  Department. 

CLERKS,  QUARTERMASTER  CORPS. 

Tne  Chaiijma.V.  I  notice  another  item  of  clerks  under  Quarter- 
master Corps,  ?5, 604,485,  and  a  further  item  of  clerks,  S6, 196,326.76. 
You  allotted  out  of  the  Army  act  So, 169, 500,  and  you  are  asking  f«»r 
the  two  c:roups  of  clerks  a  deficiencv  of  ?5, 604, 485  in  the  one  instan*  e 
and  81,026,826.76  in  the  other. 
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CmUAN   EMPLOYEES,  OONSTBUCTION  DIVISION. 

CoL  Wolfe.  The  second  item  is  for  the  hire  of  civilian  employees 
in  the  Construction  Division,  $5,694,485.  There  was  no  amount 
carried  for  that  in  the  previous  bitl. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  it  be  carried  now — that  is  always 
figured  as  a  part  of  the  job,  is  it  not  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Only  as  they  estimate  for  it.  The  employees  are 
hired  in  connection  with  the  appropriation  from  which  tne  expenses 
of  the  job  are  paid. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  do  not  know  why. 

CLERKS,    personnel  DIVISION. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  next  item  of  clerks,  183,  under  the  per- 
sonnel division  ? 

Capt.  Shawn.  As  to  th^  deficiency  of  $1,600,000,  those  figures  are 
based  on  the  reports  of  the  various  independent  quartermasters  in 
the  field,  showing  the  actual  number  of  employsee  tney  have,  and  we 
added  to  that  the  employments  that  were  reported  after  the  reports 
were  rendered  in  June.     We  therefore  get  a  deficiency  of  $1,600,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  explanation  of  these  smaller  paid 
clerks — ^are  they  Philippine  clerks  ? 

Capt.  Shawn.  A  great  many  of  them  are  natives  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  others  are  minor  clerks  in  the  various  depots.  They  can 
not  be  promoted  above  $900  under  the  Civil  Service  rules. 

CoL  Smith.  And  charwomen  who  work  but  a  lew  hours  a  day. 

Capt.  Shawn.  That  is  another  item. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  the  number  of  clerks  needed  in  the  field 
determined  ?     I  suppose  you  have  only  to  do  with  the  financial  end  ? 

Capt.  Shawn.  We  receive  the  reports  of  the  employments.  That 
is  about  all  we  have  to  do  with  regard  to  the  number  employed. 
The  depot  quartermasters  and  the  department  quartermasters  have 
been  authorized  to  employ  as  many  clerks  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
on  their  activities. 

The  Chairman.  Without  any  restriction  ? 

Capt.  Shawn.  They  have  been  given  general  authority  during  the 
present  emei^ency  to  make  such  employments  of  clerks  as  are 
necessary. 

The  CiaAiRMAN.  Does  anybody  check  up  what  they  do  in  that 
regard  ? 

Capt.  Shawn.  Those  reports  are  rendered  to  the  Quartermaster 
General  and  are  available  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  I  suppose  that  would  be 
a  part  of  the  Inspector  GeneraFs  duty  ? 

(Jen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir.  He  would  inspect  and  report  if  there  were 
a  surplus  of  clerks,  more  than  needed  for  the  duty,  but  as  I  under- 
stand from  the  Personnel  Division  they  check  up  these  things  in  an 
administrative  way.  If  they  think  there  is  an  overemployment  they 
check  it? 

Capt.  Shawn.  We  would. 

The  Chairman.  I  misunderstood  you.  I  thought  all  you  did 
was  simply  to  get  the  information  as  to  the  number  of  clerks  asked 
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for  and  figure  the  salaries  needed  for  that  purpose.  Suppose  the 
depot  quartermaster  at  Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  employs  next  month  100 
more  clerks  than  this.  He  has,  if  I  imderstand  you,  the  right,  the 
authority  ? 

Capt.  Shawn.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  anybody  undertake  to  supervise  what 
he  does  ? 

Capt.  Shawn.  If  he  were  to  employ  100  additional  clerks  within  a 
very  short  period,  without  giving  any  reason  for  it,  there  would  be 
an  inquiry  made;  but,  as  a  rule,  if  he  were  going  to  hire  100  clerks 
he  would  ask  authority  from  the  Quartermaster' Cxeneral. 

The  Chairman.  In  case  he  did  that,  who  would  pass  on  it — ^what 
steps  would  be  taken  to  ascertain  whether  he  needed  100  clerks  or  not? 

Capt.  Shawn.  We  would  write  back  and  ask  him. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  wondering  whether  the  determination  is 
made  on  his  prima  facie  statement  of  the  case  or  whether  any  inde- 
pendent survey  is  made  of  the  situation. 

Gen.  Lord.  Under  the  policjr  of  the  Quartermaster  Generals 
Office,  if  there  were  reason  to  think  that  there  was  an  overemploy- 
ment of  officers,  and  the  same  thing  appUes  to  clerks,  if  there  was 
an  overengagement  of  services  found  on  the  return  obliged  to  be 
rendered,  it  would  be  a  matter  for  administrative  action,  which  would 
be  taken  under  Gen.  Wood.  They  can  not  indiscriminately  employ 
them.  They  are  given,  within  reasonable  limits,  authority  to  employ 
clerks  under  the  emergency,  but  a  report  is  required  wnich,  under 
the  office  procedure,  would  be  given  careful  scrutiny.  I  can  not 
speak  for  tne  Personnel  Division,  whether  they  do  it  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  These  clerks  are  all  under  the  civil  service? 

Capt.  Shawx.  No,  sir;  but  they  are  employed  in  accordance  with 
the  civil  sei'vice  rules,  however. 

The  Chairman.  Why  are  they  not  under  the  civil  service? 

Capt.  Shawn.  A  great  many  of  them  are  temporary  clerks  who 
have  not  yet  qualified  through  civil  service  examination. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  permitted  to  be  employed  moi^ 
than  a  certain  length  of  time  without  qualifying  under  the»  tivil 
service  ? 

Capt.  Shawn.  Provided  the  civil  service  has  no  register  of  eligibles 
then  can  be  continued  until  replaced.  They  are  coming  into  the 
civil  service  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  to  make  a  requisition  on  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission,  and  faihng  to  get  the  clerks  from  them  they  can 
temporarily  fill  their  places  ? 

Capt.  Shawn.  That  is  correct. 

Gen.  Lord.  They  can  not  until  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
made  a  definite  waiver,  stating  that  they  can  not  supply  the  help 
needed. 

OTHER  EMPLOYEES,  QUARTERMASTER  CORPS. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  of  $5,600,933.91  as  your  esti- 
mate for  other  employees  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  i  ou  had  an 
allotment  in  the  Army  act  of  $4,470,777,  and  you  are  askixig  a  defi- 
ciency of  $1,230,156.91.     On  what  basis  do  you  figufe  that  increase? 

Capt.  Shawn.  That  is  based  also  on  the  reports  received  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  and  the  additional  employments  made  since 

^n.     In  this  case  allowance  has  been  made  for  additional  increase. 
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The  Chairman.  What  increase  are  you  figuring? 

Capt.  Shawn.  Certain  employments  which  have  been  made  since 
the  estimate  was  rendered  in  this  case. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  taking  the  pay  roll  as  of  this  day  or 
a  month  ago  ? 

Capt.  Shawn.  As  of  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  not  getting  to  a  situation  where  a  great 
deal  of  the  work  is  falling  off  instead  of  increasing  ?  Most  oi  this 
seems  to  be  for  carpenters,  bricklayers,  and  various  other  mechanics. 
I  am  wondering  if  there  should  not  be  a  lessening  instead  of  a  growth 
in  this. 

Capt.  Shawn.  We  are  making  some  additional  employments  in 
this  class  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  Why?  Is  not  the  actual  construction  work 
which  a  lot  of  these  people  were  doing  lessening  ? 

Capt.  Shawn.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  it  is  lessening  in  some  places  and 
increasing  in  others. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  whole. 

Capt.  Shawn.  Of  course,  I  think  it  has  decreased. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  that  I  fully  understand  just  what 
these  men  are  other  than  what  the  titles  indicate  they  are  engaged 
in  doing. 

Capt.  Shawn.  Which  ones? 

The  Chairman.  Under  this  general  head,  all  other  employees. 
Where  are  they  mostly,  at  the  depots  ? 

Capt.  Shawn.  Depots,  Army  posts,  depai*tment  headquarters, 
ports  of  embarkation,  overseas,  and  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  a  maintenance  and  operating  force  ? 

Capt.  Shawn.  Yes,  sir. 

Tha  Chairman.  Not  a  construction  force  for  original  construction  ? 

Capt.  Shawn.  No,  sir.    Most  of  these  are  mechanical  men. 

G^.  Lord.  Included  in  this  are  many  of  the  expert  accountants 
aadWlgineers,  experts  on  gasoline,  etc.  One  I  notice  is  a  cement 
gun  operator  and  he  gets  $1,400  a  year.  This  also  includes  certain 
civil  ^igineers,  people  working  on  the  classification  of  personnel  in 
The  Adjutant  General's  Office,  electricians,  chief  engineers,  assistant 
electrical  engineers,  estimators,  and  inspectors. 

Examiners  of  miscellaneous  supplies,  expert  accountants,  expert 
cost  accountants,  experts  on  fire  prevention,  fuel,  laundry,  etc.  As 
I  understand  it,  these  are  the  various  experts  employed  at  the  depot 
and  other  points  in  connection  with  the  supplies,  experts  on  textiles 
and  supplies  of  all  sorts. 

The  Chairman.  You   reduce    the   item  under  ''Apprehension  of 

eserters." 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes;  wo  struck  out  the  deficiency. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  note  at  the  bottom  of  that  page  explains  it.  I  did 
not  think  that  was  needed  even  on  the  basis  of  that  estimate.  I 
thou^t  sufficient  was  appropriated,  because  no  one  knows  how  much 
will  be  needed. 

PICKET   ROPE    FOR   HORSES. 

The  Chairman.  You  seem  to  have  a  deficiency  here  in  picket  rope 
for  horses  of  practically  $100,000. 
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Gen.  Lord.  I  did  not  attempt  to  interfere  with  that,  because  the 
number  of  horses  is  definitely  fixed ;  that  is,  the  number  given  from 
the  remount  division. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  fixed  on  what  they  want  or  what  thev  have 
got? 

.Gen.  Lord.  This  is  evidently  an  entirely  new  outfit  on  the  basis  of 
what  they  have  overseas  at  6  feet  per  animal.  For  United  States 
maintenance  they  figure  nothing. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  seem  to  have  taken  a  basis  of  horses  that 
does  not  exist. 

Capt.  CuRTiN.  That  is  figured  on  the  basis  of  figures  submitted  to 
us  by  the  remount  division. 

Gen.  Lord.  This  includes  all  animals — draft  horses,  mules,  burros» 
etc. 

Capt.  CuRTiN.  We  simply  know  about  the  rope  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  animals  the  remount  division  said  they  would  have  overseas. 
Practically  all  animals  in  the  United  States  are  considered  as  being  in 
corrals. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  what  stock  you  have 
on  hand  ? 

Capt.  CuRTiN.  No,  sir. 

Maj.  Hill.  I  am  positive  there  is  no  stock  on  hand.  We  are 
buying  it  continually  now. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  is  in  Europe  1  '  This  seems  to 
be  predicated  on  a  given  amount  for  so  many  horses  as  if  there  were 
not  any  or  is  it  a  maintenance  item  ? 

Capt.  CuRTiN.  Both  items  are  figured  on  3  feet  per  animal  for  six 
montns.  It  is  figured  it  will  take  6  feet  of  rope  per  year  for  each 
animal. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  determining  that 
basis  nor  determining  the  number  of  horses  ? 

Capt.  CuRTiN.  No.  sir.  -• 

The  Chairman.  Did  j^ou  figure  on  the  cost? 

Capt.  CuRTix.  We  figured  on  the  cost  of  the  rope. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  the  only  factor  you  know  about  ? 

Capt.  CuRTiN.  Yes,  sir. 

BLACKSMITH    TOOLS    AND    MATERIALS. 

The  Chairman.  You  arc  asking  a  deficiency  of  $403,000  for  black- 
smith tools  and  materials? 

Capt.  CuRTix.  This  estimate  is  based  on  the  actual  purchases  for  the 
nine  months,  and  was  then  figured  on  a  per  capita  basis  from  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  stock  on  hand  ? 

Maj.  Hill.  There  is  no  stock  in.  this  countr}^,  and  there  was  none 
on  the  other  side,  and  Gen.  Pershing's  cables  are  caUing  for  it  now. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  I  would  like  to  find  out  how  many  animab 
you  have  overseas  and  how  many  in  America. 

Col.  Bristol.  1  have  it  here  as  of  June  30.  We  have  not  any 
information  later  than  that.  The  grand  total  altogether  in  the 
Ariiiv  was  395,563.  Overseas  ws^.  had  114,447,  which  would  leave 
281, ioo  in  the  United  States. 

Tli(»  Chairman.  I  notice  your  estimates  for  various  articles  whieh 
are  n^lated  to  and  dependent  upon  the  number  of  animals  have  been 
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predicated  upon  447,602  animals  in  the  United  States  and  762,134 
animals  abroad,  or  a  total  of  1,200,000  animals,  and  you  had  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  395,000  animals. 

Col.  Bristol.  Yes;  we  have  nearly  500,000  at  this  time. 

The  CiiAiBMAN.  Three  months  of  the  fiscal  year  being  gone,  in 
place  of  1,200,000  you  have  now  about  500,000  animals. 

Col.  Bristol.  I  think  that  can  be  explained  from  the  fact  that  we 
are  unable  to  ship  animals  overseas,  because  we  have  no  ships  in 
which  to  take  them  over.  If  we  were  ordered  to  ship  animals  as 
rapidly  as  they  require  them  overseas,  we  would  have  to  go  out  and 
purchase  them  as  rapidly  as  we  could. 

The  Chairman.  I  underetand  that,  but  the  point  I  am  coming  to 
is  this:  It  is  not  a  complaint  as  to  why  you  have  not  more  animals, 
but  inasmuch  as  you  have  not,  why  you  should  have  an  estimate 

?redicat-ed  upon  a  theoretical  situation  that  can  not  possibly  exist, 
ou  are  asking  now  that  appropriations  shall  be  made  in  the  way  of 
fdrage  and  other  things  on  a  predicate  of  1 ,200,000  aiiimals  for  the 
year,  and  after  three  months  of  the  vear  has  gone  you  have  only 
500,000  animals.     The  result  is  to  pacl  your  estimate  tremendously. 

Have  you  any  idea,  Colonel,  as  to  how  rapidly  you  are  going  to 
reach  your  maximum  of  animals? 

Col.  Bristol.  That  will  depend  on  the  number  of  animals  we  can 
ship  overseas.  At  the  present  time  the  latest  report  from  Gen. 
Pershing  is  that  he  requires  3 1 ,000  per  month .  If  we  ship  over  3 1 ,000 
per  month  we  would  immediately  commence  buying  again.  As  it  is 
now  we  are  not  buying  any  animals.  We  have  approximately 
215,000  animals  in  our  remount  stations  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Assuming  that  ratio  of  shipment  overseas  is 
maintained,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  deteniiine  what  would  be  the 
Weifichted  average  as  to  the  number  of  animals  you  will  have  to  feed 
(lunng  the  year. 

Col.  Bristol.  Yes,  sir;  that  would  be  based  on  approximately  the 
number  of  animals  we  have  on  hand  plus  the  31,000  we  ship  overseas 
per  month,  because  we  have  enough  animals  in  this  country  for  all 
purposes  at  the  present  time.  If  we  commenced  shipping  we  would 
commence  buying  again,  which  would  increase  our  total  number  of 
animals. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that;  but  the  calculation  ought  to 
start  as  of  the  1st  of  July,  with  the  actual  number  up  to  now,  and  then 
on  the  theoretical  basis  of  shipment  per  month  later  on;  but  what 
you  have  done  has  been  to  submit  as  a  basis  for  an  estimate  1,200,000 
animals  for  the  whole  year. 

Col.  Bristol.  The  number  of  animals  was  based  on  the  number  of 
animals  that  would  be  required  for  a  given  number  of  men. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  it  was,  and  I  am  wondering  why  it 
was  that  somebody  did  not  see,  when  they  made  their  estimate,  tnat 
it  was  not  fair  to  the  Treasury  to  estimate  on  the  basis  of  having 
during  the  year  1,200,000  animals,  when  by  no  possibility  could  that 
condition  arise. 

I  suggest,  Gen.  Lord,  that  all  of  these  items  that  relate  to  the 
number  of  animals  be  rearranged  on  the  basis  of  what  you  are  actually 
going  to  have  to  feed  and  take  care  of. 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes;  we  have  already  made  a  note  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Col.  Bristol,  do  you  know  anything  about  the 
blacksmithing  side  of  the  animal  situation  1 
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Col.  Bristol.  I  know  this  much  only.  At  each  of  our  remount 
depots  throughout  the  country  we  maintain  a  blacksmith  school 
which  is  capable  of  taking  care  of  about  100  students.  The  course 
now  is  three  months,  so  that  four  times  a  year  we  can  tiun  out  100 
students  at  each  remount  depot,  and  we  have  32  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  for  my  inquiry  is  that  there  is  an 
estimate  of  $563,000  for  blacksmiths'  tools  and  materials  for  the 
fiscal  year  1919.     The  note  says: 

This  item  covers  the  supply  of  anvils,  leather  aprons,  etc.  Coinplete  outtrte  cf 
these  items  cost  approximately  §40.  The  estimate  is  based  on  the  per  capita  d 
actual  issue  for  the  lirst  nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1918. 

I  have  been  trying  to  ascertain  how  many  original  outfits  it  was 
contemplated  would  have  to  be  in  existence  during  the  year,  how 
many  of  those  had  previously  been  supplied  out  of  funds,  and  then 
what  the  maintenance  cost  is  going  to  be;  because  all  of  them  would 
not  be  in  existence  except  for  a  very  small  part  of  the  year,  judging 
by  the  number  of  your  horses.  That  has  evidently  been  predicated 
upon  1,200,000  horses,  while  you  actually  have  500,000. 

Col.  Bristol.  The  blacksmiths'  suppUes  in  this  country  for  the 
schools  at  the  remount  depots  are  already  in  existence;  they  are 
equipped,  and  it  is  simply  a  maintenance  question.  We  think  they 
wdl  not  require  any  new  outfits  this  year,  any  more  than  the  oridnary 
maintenance  you  would  expect.  But  as  animals  go  over  to  the 
other  side  and  as  they  establish  and  organize  new  remount  depots 
there,  with  their  other  activities,  I  suppose  they  will  have  black- 
smiths' schools  there. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Is  it  a  part  of  the  Remount  Division's  functions  to 
determine  or  know  the  number  of  blacksmiths  that  will  be  required 
for  a  given  number  of  animals  and  the  number  of  outfits  that  will  be 
required  i 

Col.  Bristol.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Whose  business  is  that? 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  handled  by  the  Personnel  Division  and  is  in- 
cluded in  the  field  service.  The  faniers  who  use  blacksmith's  tools 
are  a  part  of  our  enlisted  force  and  are  canied  in  the  pay  of  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  some  tools  costing  $40  that  come  out  of 
this  item.  Somebody  ought  to  knoW  how  many  of  those  outfits  you 
are  going  to  want.     It  must  be  somebody^s  business  to  know  that. 

Gen.  IjORd.  Hardware  and 'Metals  is  the  procurement  division  for 
these  things  and  it  is  their  pmpose  to  estimate  the  amount  wanted, 
to  see  that  they  are  procured,  turned  over  for  distiibution  and  issued. 
We  will  make  a  note  of  that  and  see  if  we  can  reach  a  more  satis- 
factory basis.     I  do  not  think  this  estimate  is  correct. 

horseshoes. 

The  Cilvirman.  You  have  an  item  of  $8,129,425.92  as  your  estimate 
for  horseshoes  for  this  year.  You  were  allotted  out  of  the  Army  act 
$4,736,790,  and  you  are  now  asking  a  deficiency  of  $3,392,635.92. 
That  seems  to  have  been  predicated,  according  to  your  table,  upon 
four  shoes  per  animal  per  month,  and  you  are  figuiing  on  1,200,000 
animals.  It  is  perfectly  apparent  that  an  estimate  figiu^d  on  four 
shoes  per  animal  per  month  and  on  the  basis  of  1,200,000  animals  for 
the  entire  12  months  is  grossly  excessive,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  at 
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the  end  of  three  months  of  this  fiscal  year  you  only  have  500,000 
animals. 
Gen.  Lord.  I  will  inquire  into  that. 

NoTB. — In  accordance  with  revised  schedule,  no  additional  appropriation  is  re* 
qoeated  for  horae  shoes  and  shoeing. 

SHOEING. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  under  the  head  of  shoeing. 
Wbv  do  you  carry  that  ai  a  separate  item  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  It  is  specifically  mentioned  in  the  phraseology  of  the 
appropriation  bill. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  to  cover  certain  shoeing  thr  t  is  done  outside  f 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes;  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  services  necessary  for  the 
shoeing  of  horses  and  mules. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  is  it  based  ? 

Gen.  Ix)RD.  Three  and  three-tenths  cents— it  is  based  on  the 
actual  per  capita  cost  of  ser\'ice9  secured  during  the  first  nine  months 
«f  1918. 

The  Chairman.  The  per  capita  of  what — ^men  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  On  the  actual  exnenditures,  fi9:ured  on  the  modified 
average,  and  on  the  ner  capita  enlisted  strength. 

TTie  Chairman.  Where  do  you  carry  your  item  for  nails  for  the 
shoes  ? 

Gen.  I^RD.  That  is  carried  under  miscellaneous  supplies. 

Lieut.  FlaveJn.  That  is  carried  under  the  item  for  blacksmiths' 
tools  and  materials. 

The  Chairm,vn.  The  one  we  discussed  a  while  ago  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes. 

Incidental  expenses. 


Name  of  Item. 


FrwUfBp  not  Inclndiiig  parcels  post. 

TelpKram 

Enr»<fnty  pay,  discipUnary 

OIBee  fomituie 


bkterpreCera. 


% 


Cfcrts 

Other  employees 

Clerks,  DiscipUnary  Barracks 

Foremao,  Disriplinary  Barrarks 

OrfHiistp  Diviplinary  Barracks 

Becmlting  (JncMental  expenses  of) 

DcsNtera  and  ek»ped  military  prisonerSy  ap- 

prehnislonof 

Doostlon  of  S6  to  discharged  prisoners 

Pirket  rore 

BlKksmJtb's  tools  and  materials 


SboeiDK  boraes  and  males 

AddiUooal   expenditores->not  expressly   as- 
s%nad  to  any  of  tlifi  departments 


Item 
No. 


166 
167 
171 
177 
179 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
185 
186 
188 
189^, 
Inc. 

190-191 
192 
195 
196 
197 
199 

201 


Revised 
estimate. 


185, 

3,867, 

57, 

1,000, 

7,657, 

196, 

136, 

187, 

11,890, 

6,700, 

2I; 

4«, 


000.00 
320.00 
268.50 
000.00 
222.85 
848.00 
700.00 
670.00 
811.76 
933.91 
200.00 
900.00 
104.00 
770.00 


1,253,903.00 
351,093.00 
694,456.72 
563,000.00 

4,736,790.00 
48,000.00 

61,767,778.39 


Appropriation 
fiscal  year  1919. 


fl87,200.00 

3,367,320.00 

64,367.00 

2,883,978.00 

6,297,500.00 

196,848.00 

136,700.00 

187,670.00 

5,109,500.00 

4,470,777.00 

15,936.00 

12,468.00 

104.00 

280,620.00 


1,253,903.00 
351,093.00 
494,507.00 
160,000.00 

4,736,790.00 
48,000.00 

4,694,719.00 


100,070,770.07  l    35,000,000.00 


Deficiency. 


fl02, 200100 

500,000.00 

2,901.60 

1,883,978.00 

1,250,722.85 


6,721,311.70 

1,230,158.91 

(8,736.00) 

9,432.00 


-     (233,850.00) 


99,949.72 
403,000.00 


57,073,059.33 


67,299,534.07 
2,228,764.00 


65,070,770.07 


OrlKfiia]  deficiency 171,569,340.09 

deficiency 65,070,770.07 

TMal  reduction 6,498,570.93 
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TUITION   AND   SUBSISTENCa    OF   STUDENT   SOLDIERS. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  here  which,  in  view  of  what  has 
developed,  is  interesting.  It  is  an  item  for  additional  expenditures. 
$61,749,778.33.  You  allotted  for  additional  purposes,  out  of  the 
Army  act,  $4,676,719,  and  you  are  now  showing  a  deficiency  estimate 
of  $57,073,059.33.     What  nave  you  to  say  in  explanation  of  that  i 

Gen.  Lord.  Exclusive  of  the  $54,000,000,  which  is  for  the  tuition 
and  subsistence  of  student  soldiers,  there  is  an. estimate  submitted  by 
hardware  and  metals  of  $7,749,778.53,  against  which  has  been  appro- 
priated $4,676,719.  These  various  items  contemplate  such  purcnases 
as  crude  oil,  acids,  soaps,  ladders,  pails  and  other  items  not  specifically 
covered  else\yhere.  I  nave  a  table  which  I  have  succeeded  in  securing 
covering  that  portion  of  the  item  and  showuig  the  items  involved. 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  this  item,  I  see  now,  is  not  really  one  that 
would  suggest  itself  under  the  heading  of  additional  expenditures. 
It  comes  as  a  resiUt  of  this  students'  act. 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes;  that  $54,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  General,  the  note  as  to  the  big  part  of  this  it^^m 
explains  it  on  the  ffroimd  that  there  will  be  200,000  student  soldiers 
to  be  educated  at  tne  various  colleges  in  accordance  with  the  recent 
man-power  act,  and  that  the  plan  contemplates  the  education  to 
start  the  1st  of  October.  You  figure  it  on  a  nine  months*  basis  at  a 
cost  of  $1.50  per  day  and  then  credit  that  with  50  cents  per  day  for 
subsistence.  In  point  of  fact  is  the  plan  one  that  contemplates  the 
training  of  these  men  for  any  such  period  as  nine  months  ? 

Gen  Lord.  I  took  that  up  specifically  with  Col.  Rees  of  the  General 
Staff,  who  has  the  matter  in  hand,  and  he  says  that  the  records  they 
have  received  from  the  colleges  indicate  an  enrollment  in  excess  of 
that.  I  asked  this  same  question  that  you  have  asked:  Will  you 
maintain  those  200,000  men  for  nine  months?  He  said,  **That  is 
exactly  the  purpose.  As  the^e  man  are  eliminated  by  being  sent  to 
the  organizations  or  their  education  completed  along  certain  lines, 
we  plan  to  fill  the  vacancies  from  minor  schools,  schools  of  a  little 
lower  grade,  and  from  all  sources  where  we  can  find  the  men  of 
special  qualifications  along  certain  lines." 

The  Chairman.  Has  any  regulation  been  issued  touching  this 
matter  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  I  think  I  have  here  the  onlv  official  information  that 
has  been  issued.  If  the  relations  have  been  completed  they  have 
not  been  published,  but  this  is  a  statement  issued  and  which  covers 
it.     Here  also  is  the  act  itself  under  which  the  estimate  was  made. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  put  this  in  the  record,  and  if  between 
now  and  the  revision  of  your  notes  regulations  shall  have  been 
issued  I  wish  you  would  put  them  into  the  hearing,  with  such  further 
inforraation  as  may  be  available  on  the  matter. 

(Said  statement  follows:) 

War  Departmext. 
Washing toUy  D.  C.y  August  28,  291 S. 
To:  The  collesjes  of  the  United  States. 
From:  The  Committee  on  Education  and  Special  Training  (General  Staff). 

The  man-power  bill  pending  in  Congress  definitely  binds  the  country  to  the  pohoy 
of  consecrating  its  entire  energy  to  the  winning  of  the  war  as  quickly  as  poaaiblo 
It  fixes  the  age  limits  from  18  to  45,  both  inclusive.      It  places  the  Nation  upf»n 
a  war  basis.    The  new  military  program,  aa  outlined  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  ca\U 
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f<Mr  the  increaae  of  the  Army  by  more  than  2,000,000  men  by  July  1,  1919.  This 
will  probably  necessitate  the  mobilization  of  all  physically  fit  registrants  under  21 
within  10  months  from  this  date.  With  respect  to  students,  since  they  are  not  to  be 
made  in  any  sense  a  deferred  or  favored  class,  this  means  that  they  will  practicedly 
all  be  assigned  to  active  service  in  the  field  by  June,  1919.  The  only  exceptions 
will  be  certain  students  engaged  in  technical  studies  of  military  value — e.  g.,  medi- 
dne,  engineering,  and  chemistry.  Under  these  conditions  it  is  obvious  that  schools 
ind  colleges  for  young  men  within  the  age  limits  of  the  new  law  can  not  continue 
to  operate  as  under  peace  conditions.  Fundamental  changes  must  be  made  in  college 
and  school  practices  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  effective  service  in  this  emergency. 

The  following  statements  outline  the  geneiul  plan  under  which  the  Students' 
Arm;^  Training  Corps  will  operate  under  the  changed  conditions  produced  by  the 
revision  of  the  selective-service  law: 

1.  All  voung  men  who  were  planning  to  go  to  school  this  fall  should  carry  out  their 
plans  and  do  so.  Each  should  go  to  the  college  of  his  choice,  matriculate,  and  enter 
as  a  r^iilar  student.  He  will,  of  course,  also  register  with  his  local  board  on  the 
registration  day  set  by  the  President.  As  soon  as  possible  after  registration  day, 
probably  on  or  about  October  1,  opportunity  will  be  given  for  all  the  regularly  en- 
rolled students  to  be  inducted  into  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  at  the  schools 
where  they  are  in  attendance.  Thus  the  corps  will  he  organized  by  voluntary  induc- 
tion under  the  selective-service  act,  instead  of  by  enlistment  as  previously  con- 
templated. 

The  student,  by  voluntary  induction,  becomes  a  soldier  in  the  United  States  Army, 
uniformed,  subject  to  military  discipline  and  with  the  pay  of  a  private.  They  will 
simultaneously  be  placed  on  full  active  duty  and  contracts  will  be  made  as  soon  as 
possible,  with  the  colleges  for  the  housing,  subsistence  and  instruction  of  the  student 
soldiers. 

2.  Officers'  uniforms,  rifles  and  such  other  equipment  as  may  be  available  will  be 
fumi.-'hed  by  the  War  Department,  as  previously  announced. 

3.  The  student-soldiers  will  be  given  military  instruction  under  officers  of  the 
Army  and  will  be  kept  imder  observation  and  test  to  determine  their  qualification  as 
officer-candidates,  and  technical  experts  such  as  engineers,  chemists,  and  doctors. 
After  a  certain  period,  the  men  will  be  selected  according  to  their  performance,  and 
assigned  to  military  duty  in  one  of  the  follomng  ways: 

(a)  He  may  be  transferred  to  a  central  officers'  training  camp. 

(6)  He  may  be  transferred  to  a  noncommissioned  officers'  training  school. 

(c)  He  may  be  assigned  to  the  school  where  he  is  enrolled  for  furtner  intensive  work 
in  a  apecified  line  for  a  limited  specified  time. 

(rf)  He  majr  be  assigned  to.  the  vocational  training  section  of  the  corps  for  technician 
training  of  military  value. 

(e)  He  may  be  transferred  to  a  cantonment  for  dutv  with  troops  qb  a  private. 

4.  Similar  sorting  and  reassignment  of  the  men  will  be  made  at  periodical  intervals , 
as  the  requirements  of  the  service  demand.  It  can  not  be  now  definitely  stated  how 
long  a  particular  student  will  remain  at  college.  This  will  depend  on  the  require- 
ments of  the  mobilization  and  the  age  group  to  which  he  belongs.  In  order  to  keep 
the  unit  at  adequate  strength  men  mil  be  admitted  from  secondary  schools  or  trans- 
ferred from  depot  brigades  as  the  need  may  require. 

Students  will  ordinarily  not  be  permitted  to  remain  on  duty  in  the  college  units 
after  the  majority  of  their  fellow  citizens  of  like  age  have  been  called  to  military 
service  at  camp.  Exception  to  this  rule  will  be  made,  as  the  needs  of  the  service 
require  it,  in  the  case  of  technical  and  scientific  students,  who  Avill  be  a^^signed  for 
longer  periods  for  intensive  study  in  specialized  fields. 

5.  No  units  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  will,  for  the  present,  be  established 
at  secondary  schools,  but  it  is  hoped  to  provide  at  an  early  date  for  the  extension  of 
military  instruction  in  such  schools.  Ine  secondary  schools  are  urged  to  intensify 
their  instruction  so  that  young  men  17  and  18  years  old  may  be  qualified  to  enter 
college  as  promptly  as  possible. 

6.  There  will  be  both  a  collegiate  section  and  vocational  section  of  the  Students' 
.Vrmy  Training  Corps.  Young  men  of  draft  age  of  grammer  school  education,  will  be 
given  opportunity  to  enter  the  vocational  section  of  the  corps.  At  present  about 
27,500  men  arte  called  for  this  section  each  month.  Apolication  for  voluntary  induc- 
tion into  the  vocational  section  should  be  made  to  the  local  board  and  an  effort  will 
be  made  to  accommodate  as  many  as  possible  of  those  who  volimteer  for  this  training. 

Men  in  the  vocational  section  will  be  rated  and  tested  by  the  standard  Anny  methods 
and  thoee  who  are  found  to  possess  the  requisite  qualifications  may  be  assigned  for 
further  training  in  the  collegiate  section. 
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7.  In  view  of  the  comparatively  short  time  durine:  which  most  of  the  studenlreoldien 
will  remain  in  college  and  the  exacting  military  duties  awaiting  them,  academic  in- 
itruction  must  necessirily  be  modified  along  lines  of  direct  military  value.  The  War 
Department  will  prescribe  or  suggest  such  modifications.  The  schedule  of  purely 
militirjT  instruction  will  not  preclude  effactive  aciianlc  work.  It  will  viry  to  s>me 
exteit  in  accord  ince  with  the  typ3  of  acidamic  instruction,  e.  g.,  will  be  less  in  a 
medical  school  than  in  a  college  ot  liberal  arts. 

8.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  is  to  utilize  the 
executive  and  teachiag  personnel  and  the  physical  equipmont  of  the  colleges  to  assist 
in  tha  training  of  our  new  armies.  This  imposes  greit  responsibilities  on  the  colleges 
and  at  the  sime  time  creates  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  service.*  The  coile^es 
are  asked  to  devcte  the  whole  ener^^y  and  educational  power  of  the  institution  to  the 
phases  and  lines  of  training  desired  by  the  Government.  The  problem  is  a  new  one 
and  calls  for  inventiveness  and  adaptability  as  well  as  that  spirit  of  cooperation  which 
the  colleges  have  already  so  abundantly  shown. 

9.  The  plan  contemplates  the  makin^  of  contracts  with  all  institutions  having  units 
of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  tor  the  housln*;  subsistence,  and  instmction  of 
the  studentrsoldiers,  to  take  effect  on  or  about  October  1. 1918.  A  separate  statement 
ef  this  date  sets  forth  the  procedure  and  principles  governing  these  contracts. 

OOMMITTBB  ON   EDUCATION  AND  SPECIAL  TRAINING. 

By  Robert  I.  Rbes. 

Colonel,  General  Staff  Corps,  Chairman, 


War  Department, 
Washingtony  D.  C,  August  28, 191  fi. 

To:  Th<>  pr-'sidents  of  all  institutions  authorized  to  maintain  Students'  Army  Training 

Corps  units. 
From:  Th?  Committee  on  Education  and  Sp'»cial  Training  (g-^n^ral  sta£f). 

Dear  Sirs:  A  s ■'parat?  stat ?m ^nt  of  this  d it^  s ^ts  forth  tne  ravis^d  g^n-^ral  plans  for 
th")  Students'  Army  Training  Corps.  This  lettar  states  the  basis  for  contractual 
relations  with  the  coll-^^ges. 

1.  Contract  hams. — In  vi^w  of  the  fact  that  the  student  soldiers  will  be  on  acti^T 
duty  status  from  the  time  they  are  inducted,  on  or  about  October  1,  1918,  it  is  incnm- 
b'*nt  on  the  Grovemm^nt  to  assume  the  exp  ?n83  from  that  time  of  their  housing,  sub- 
«st'*nc°,  and  instruction.    This  is  to  be  done  through  contracts  with  each  institution. 

It  is  th?r -for?  desired  by  the  War  D'partm^nt  that  each  institution  auUiorized  to 
maintain  a  Stud'^nts'  Army  Training  Conos  unit  shall  contract  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  with  the  War  Department  for  the  housing,  subsistence,  and  instruction  of  th^ 
soldi'^rs -assigned  to  it  as  members  of  the  Students*  Army  Training  Corps,  such  con- 
tracts to  take  effect  as  of  October  1, 1918,  or  such  date  about  October  1  on  which  induc- 
tions are  made. 

2.  Procedure  for  making  contracts  emd  principles  governing  same. — It  is  drsirod  that 
everv  institution  shall  be  on  a  contract  basis  with  the  War  Department  befor>  October 
1,  1918,  and  at  the  earli'-st  possible  date  prior  to  that  time.  It  is  not  poasiblp,  ho^-- 
ev^r,  to  conduct  individual  n-^gotiations  and  make  detailed  contract  arrangemfnts 
with  each  of  the  more  than  300  institutions  concern ?d.  The  situation  will,  th  rcfor'\ 
be  m"t  by  temporary  contract  to  be  sup  ^rBed?d  lat-'r  by  a  p-rman?nt  contract,  in  con- 
nection with  which  a  final  basis  of  payment  and  all  details  will  be  arranged.  Th  r^ 
are  herewith  inclo8?d  duplicate  forms  of  application  which  you  are  requstcd  to  return 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Sp  cial  Training,  Room  595,  War  Dpartment,  as 
soon  as  practicable.  Return  envelopr*  is  inclos?d.  On  acceptance  by  the  Oommitt  -+- 
and  return  to  you  of  one  copy,  the  application  b^com'-s  the  temporary  contract  with 
the  War  Department  above  referred  to.  The  following  may  be  stated  with  regard 
to  this  t^rms  of  the  temporary  contract: 

(a)  The  pT  di^^m  rate  of  $1  for  subsistence  and  housing  is  to  govern  temporarily 
pending  examination  of  the  conditions  in  the  individual  institution,  and  a  cartful 
working  out  of  the  costs  involved .  The  amount  so  fixed  is  calculated  from  the  exp  n- 
ence  of  this  committee  during  the  past  five  months  in  contracting  with  over  100  col- 
legiate  institutions  for  the  housing  and  subsistence  of  over  100,000  soldiers  in  th  .• 
National  Army  Training  detachments.  This  exp  rience  indicates  that  the  av»  ra*:r 
cost  of  housing  is  15  to  20  cpnts  p  r  day,  subsistence  (Army  ration  or  equivalent  ?  7.^ 
to  80  cents  p  r  day.  The  tuition  charg?  is  based  on  the  regular  p?r  diem  tuition  chaj.: 
of  the  institution  in  the  year  1917-18.  The  p  rmanent  contract,  to  be  arrived  at  .>r. 
the  basis  of  ascertained  facts,  will  take  account  of  any  losses  suffered  by  the  instituii'  i 
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ander  the  temporary  arrangement  or  any  excess  cost  paid  by  the  Crovemment  there- 
under. 

(6)  It  is  appreciated  that  some  difficulties  will  be  met  with  in  providing  housing 
and  mess  facilities  on  short  notice.  It  is  desired  that  the  men  be  housed  and  have 
their  meals  in  as  la^e  groups  as  possible.  In  some  institutions  facilitifs  alreadv 
exist;  in  others  facilities  can  be  readily  adapted;  in  others  barracks  or  mess  shack 
construction  will  be  necessary.  Exp  nence  shows  that  it  will  be  feasible  within  30 
days,  in  practically  every  case,  to  malo  satisfactory  temporary  arrang3m9ntfi  by  using 
initiative  and  r?sourcefuln?ss  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  commanding  officer. 
There  ia  no  objection,  for  example,  to  the  taking  over  by  the  college  of  Saternity 
hous-^s  or  private  dormitori^^  or  the  conversion  of  other  buildings  for  housing  and  ' 
subsistence  purp7s?s.  Th^  kind  of  building  is  not  important,  provided  that  the  con- 
ditions are  sanitary  and  hialthful. 

(c)  Collection  of  tuition  fees  from  students. — The  contract  status  contemplatrs,  of 
course,  that  the  studBut  soldiers  shall  pay  nothing  to  the  institution  for  their  instruc- 
tion nor  for  housing  or  subsistence.  Since  it  is  necessary  in  many  oases,  however, 
that  the  institutions  be  provided  with  funds  for  op3rating  exp  }ns?s  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  colleg3  year,  and  since  the  Government  will  not  assume  the  costs  until 
about  October  1,  1918,  the  institution  will  collect  a  proportion  of  tl^e  tuition  fees 
coverinj^  the  period  from  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  to  October  1,  1918.  Thus,  if 
the  half-year  tuition  fee  is  $100,  and  the  institution  opens  September  15,  the  amount 
collerted  wDl  be  one-eighth,  or  $12.50. 

The  first  payment  und  ^r  the  Government  contract  will  be  made  about  two  weeks 
aft'^r  submission  of  the  first  vouch  ?r,  which  will  cover  the  period  from  Octobir  1  to  15, 
1918,  with  monthly  payments  thereafter. 

3-  Permanent  contract. — The  following  governing  principles  may  be  stated: 

(a)  The  basis  of  payment  will  be  reimbursement  for  actual  and  necessary  costs  to 
the  mstitutions  for  the  S3rvic'^8  rendered  to  the  Government  in  the  maintenance  and 
instruction  of  the  soldiers,  with  the  stated  limitation  as  to  cost  of  instruction.  Con- 
tract price  will  be  arrived  at  by  agreement  aft3r  careful  study  of  the  conditions  in 
each  case,  in  conference  with  authorities  of  the  institution. 

(6)  The  War  D?partment  will  have  authority  to  specify  and  control  the  coursee 
of  instruction  to  be  given  by  the  institution. 

(c)  The  entity  and  power  for  us3fuln?s8  of  the  institutions  will  be  safeguarded,  so  . 
that  when  the  contract  ends  the  institutions  shall  be  in  condition  to  resume  their 
functions  of  g  en  ^ral  ed  ucation . 

(d)  The  teaching  force  will  be  preserved  so  far  as  practicable,  and  this  matter  so 
treated  that  its  members  shall  feel  that  in  changing  to  the  special  int?nsive  work 
desired  by  the  Government  they  are  rend  ?rin^  a  vital  and  greatly  needed  service. 

{e)  The  Government  will  ask  from  the  institutions  a  specific  service;  that  is,  the 
housing,  subsistence,  and  instruction  along  spjcified  linjs  of  a  certain  nuniber  of 
student  soldiers.  There  will  be  no  interference  with  the  freedom  of  the  institution 
in  conducting  other  courses  in  the  usual  way. 

(/)  The  contract  will  be  for  a  fixed  term,  probably  nine  months,  subject  to  renewal 
for  a  further  p  iriod  on  reasonable  notice,  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon  and  subject  to 
cancellation  on  similar  notice. 

5.  In  view  of  the  n  x:  ^ssity  of  prompt  action  in  establishing  the  temporary  contract 
basis,  you  are  requestled  to  return  in  duplicate  the  inclosed  ''Request  for  assignment 
of  soldiers"  at  the  eariest  poajibl  3  date. 

Committee  on  Education  and  Special  Training, 
By  Robert  I.  Reeb, 

Colonel,  General  Staff  Corps,  Chairman. 


Rbqu£st  for  Assignment  op  Soldiers  of  Students'  Army  Training  Corps, 
United  States  Army,  to College  (University). 

(Name  of  institution),  a  corporation  undre  the  laws  of  the  State  of 


hereby  requests  the  War  Department  of  the  United  States  to  assign  to  the  institution 

(estimated  number  in  S.  A.  T.  C.  unit)  soldiers  of  the  United  States  Army, 

members  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps,  on  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Billable  students  are  to  be  inducted  into  the  United  States  Army  on  their  volun- 
tary application,  on  or  about  October  1, 1918,  and  are  forthwith  to  be  assigned  on  active 
duty  at  the  institution. 
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2.  The  institution  will  after  the  assignment  of  such  soldiers: 

(a)  Furnish  such  academic  instruction  to  the  said  soldiers  as'  may  be  approved  or 
prescribed  by  the  War  Department,  it  being  understood  that  until  the  War  Depart- 
ment otherwise  indicates,  the  regular  curriculum  shall  be  deemed  approved; 

(6)  Will  provide  for  the  proper  and  sanitary  housing  of  said  soldiers  in  as  large  group? 
as  reasonably  possible; 

(c)  Will  provide  meals  for  the  said  soldiers  of  a  quantity  and  quality  equivalent  to 
the  standara  Army  ration,  and  under  proper  sanitary  conditions; 

(d)  Will  provide  suitable  and  adequate  grounds  for  military  instruction  and  drill 
of  the  soldiers,  and  suitable  offices  for  the  military  administration  of  the  unit; 

(e)  Will  cooperate  closely  with  the  War  Department  and  its  authorized  representa- 
tives in  all  matters  above  referred  to; 

(/)  Will  receive  from  its  students  who  are  eligible  for  the  Students'  Army  Training 
Corps  and  indicate  their  intention  of  applying  for  induction  therein,  only  such  pro- 
portion of  the  usual  tuition  and  other  fees  as  will  cover  the  period  from  the  opening  of 
the  college  year  to  October  1,  1918,  or,  if  more  has  already  been  received,  will  make 
individual  adjustment  with  the  students  accordingly. 

3.  The  War  Department  will — 


(a)  Provide  for  the  military  instruction  of  the  soldiers; 


Provide  uniforms  and  the  necessary  personal  equipment  of  the  soldiers  to  the 
extent  practicable; 

(c)  Furnish  necessary  cots,  blankets,  and  bed  sacks  or  mattresses  to  the  extent 
pmcticable;  and 

(d)  Pay  to  the  institution  as  soon  as  practicable,  after  submissi^on  of  duly  executed 
vouchers,  the  sum  of  one  dollar  ($1)  per  day  for  each  soldier  assigned  to  the  institu- 
tion on  active  duty  plus  the  sum  of cents  (see  note')  per  day  for  each  soldier 

so  assigned,  for  tuition,  making  a  total  of  one  dollar  and cents  per  day  per 

soldier.  The  first  voucher  submitted  will  cover  the  period  of  two  weeks  following 
the  induction  of  the  soldiers  and  their  assignment  to  active  duty  and  will  be  sub- 
mitted monthly  thereafter. 

4.  It  is  understood  that  the  arrangement  evidenced  hereby  shall  be  temporary 
and  that  as  soon  as  practicable  a  permanent  contract  shall  be  made  between  the 
institution  and  the  War  Department,  covering  the  period   to  July  1,  1918.    The 

.  basis  of  that  contract  with  respect  to  payment  shall  be  reimbursement  for  the  actual 
and  necessary  costs  of  providing  the  instruction,  subsistence,  and  housing  required 
during  the  entire  period  of  the  contractual  relation  with  the  War  Department,  the 
necessary  adjustments  to  be  mde  accordingly,  provided  that  the  per  diem  allowance 
to  be  made  for  coat  of  academic  instruction  shall  not  exceed  the  regular  per  diem 
tuition  charge  of  the  institution. 

5.  The  institution  and  the  War  Department  will  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  to 
obtain  the  best  results,  and  will  endeavor  as  soon  as  practicable  to  arrive  at  the  said 
permanent  contract  on  an  equitable  financial  basis,  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  reimbursement  for  actual  costs  as  above  stated. 


Witness: 


Name  of  InstihUion. 
By 


Accepted.  .  

Secretary  of  War  Department  Committee  on  Edxication  and  Special  Training. 
Witness: 


[War  Department,  Committee  on  Education  and  Special  Training.] 

Students  Army  Training  Corps — Special  Regulations. 

Introditctory  statement. — The  following  regulations  and  instructions  governing  th«« 
establishment,  administration,  and  maintenance  of  Students  Army  Training  Corpe 
units  at  educational  institutions,  and  the  issue  of  Government  property  thereto  in 
accordance  with  existing  laws,  are  published  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  all 
concerned. 


i2.— Insert  at  this  point  a  number  of  cents  emial  to  the  vearlv  tuition  fee  of  the  institution  (ordcpcirt- 
lereof)  in  the  college  year  of  1917-18  divided  by  270;  c.  g.,  on  an  average  yearly  tuition  loe  of  Sl'» . 


»NOTE 

ment  thereof) „    . .  . 

the  amount  is  100-i-270-0.:i703  cents 
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I.    GENERAL   PRINCIPLES. 

1.  Authorization  for  establishment. — The  Students  Army  Training  Corps  is  raised 
under  authority  of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  May  18,  1917,  commonly  known  as 
the  selective  service  act,  authorizing  the  rresident  to  increase  temporarily  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment  of  the  United  States,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  August  31,  1918, 
and  under  General  Order  No.  79  of  the  War  Department,  dated  August  24,  1918. 
as  follows: 

"Under  the  authoiitv  conferred  by  sections  1,  2.  8,  and  9  of  the  act  of  Congress 
'authorizing  the  Fresicfent  to  increase  temporarily  Hie  Military  Establishment  of  the 
United  States.'  approved  May  18,  1917,  the  President  directs  that  for  the  period  of 
the  existing  emergency  there  shall  be  raised  and  maintained  by  voluntary  induction 
and  draft  a  Students'  Army  Training  (^orps.  Units  of  this  corps  will  be  authorized  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  at  educational  institutions  that  meet  the  requirements  laid  down 
in  special  regulations." 

2.  Title. — These  regulations  will  be  known  as  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  Regu- 
lations.    (S.  A.  T.  C.  R.) 

II.    OBJECT. 

3.  Object. — The  object  of  establishing  units  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps 
is  to  utilize  effectively  the  plant,  equipment,  and  organization  of  the  colleges  for 
selecting  and  training  officer  candidates  and  technical  experts  for  ser\ace  m  the 
existing  emergency. 

III.    CONSTITUTION. 

4.  Establishment  of  units. — The  Students*  Army  Training  Corps  consists  of  units 
established  by  the  President  in  qualified  educational  institutions  which  fulfill  the 
requirements  laid  down  in  these  regulations. 

5.  Sections  ofiniits.—The  members  of  the  Students  Army  Training  Corps  at  an  edu- 
cational institution  will  form  a  single  unit  for  purposes  of  military  organization,  but 
for  purposes  of  instruction  such  umt  may  consist  of  one  or  more  sections  according  to 
thf*  t\-p2  of  educational  training  given. 

6.  The  sections  of  a  unit  of  the  Students  Army  Training  Corps  and  the  educational 
rt»quirement8  for  the  establishment  of  the  same  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Requirements  for  the  establishw.ent  of  a  collegiate  section  (to  be  known  as  section 
A). — The  establishment  of  a  collegiate  section  (to  be  known  as  section  A)  may  be 
authorized  at  anv  civil  educational  institution  which — 

{d)  Requires  for  admission  to  its  regular  curricula  graduation  from  a  standard, 
four-ynar,  secondary  school  or  an  equivalent,  and 

,6)  Ordinarily  provides  a  general  or  professional  curriculum  covering  at  least  two 
y*fkrB  of  not  I'^ss  than  32  weeks  each,  and 

»c>  Has  a  student  attendance  sufficient  to  maintain  a  collegiate  section  of  a  Students 
Array  lYaining  Corps  unit  with  a  strength  of  at  least  100  men. 

So  far  as  practicable  an  effort  will  be  made  to  rstablish  collegiate  st  ctions  at  institu- 
tions which  have  a  smaller  student  attendance  than  that  prescribed  in  the  preceding 
paragraph.  Applications  from  such  institutions  ^^-ill  be  considered  and  granted  so 
far  as  otficj^rs  and  equipment  p?rmit  and  so  far  as  arrangements  for  the  establishment 
of  joint  units  may  b?  found  practicable. 

rrrjv'ided  the  conditions  of  paras^raph  6  are  met,  educational  institutions  qualified 
to  maintain  collegiate  sections  of  Student  Army  Training  Corps  will  include:  1.  Col- 
le::^  and  schooU  of  (a)  Arts  and  science=^;  (6)  Technology;  (c)  Engineering;  (d)  Mines; 


cal  itt^'titutes. 

(2)  Heq^iirements  for  the  establishment  of  a  vocational  section  {to  be  known  as  sec- 
tvm  B). — The  establishment  of  a  vocational  section  (to  be  known  as  section  B)  may  be 
authorized  at  any  in.<<titution  having  an  adecjuate  .shop  or  laboratory  equipment  and 
afitaff  of  instructors  capable  of  giving  approve»d  vex^ational  training  of  military  value. 

7.  Studerds  in  preparatory  departments. — Stud^^ntH  enrolled  in  preparatory  depart- 
ments of  higher  civil  educational  institutionn  may  not  be  counteel  by  college  authori- 
ties in  reckoning  the  one  hundred  able-boflied  male  student^s  required  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  unit  containing  a  collegiate  section  only. 

'  Normal  schools  whi?h  Rive  at  least  2  years  of  college  work,  follo\^inK  4  years  of  Wch-school  preparation 
«r  'fiF-  er|uivalent,  may  be  included. 
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8.  Approval  of  units. — ^A  unit  will  not  be  established  unless  the  conditions  laid 
down  in  paragraph  6  of  these  regulations  are  fulfilled  and  Unless  the  institution  .i?,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  capable  of  efficiently  carrying  out  the  work 
prescribed. 

9.  The  Secretary  of  War  may  discontinue  any  unit  should  he  consider  that  the 
proper  standards  are  not  being  maintained  and  that  the  unit  is  not  fulfilling  the  objects 
for  which  the  corps  is  established. 

IV.    CONDITIONS  AND  ROUTINE  OP  ADMISSION  TO  A   STUDENTS*   ARMY  TRAINING  CORPS 

UNIT. 

10.  Eligibility  to  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  is  limited  to  registrants  unda 
the  Selective  Servdce  Regulations  who  are  physically  fit  to  perform  full  or  limited 
military  duty  and  who  have  had  at  least  grammar-school  education,  or  its  equivalent. 

(a)  Admission  to  collegiate  sections  (section  A). — ^A  collegiate  section  (section  A)  of  a 
Students'  Army  Training  Corps  unit  will  include  those  who  have  graduated  from  a 
standard,  four-year  secondary  school,  or  have  equivalent  educational  gualific&tiona. 

Subject  to  the  approval  of  tiie  committee  on  education  and  special  training  an  insti- 
tution may  prescribe  any  reasonable  addition  to  the  requirement  for  admission  set 
forth  in  subsection  (a)  above.  The  requirement  of  graduation  from  a  standiurd  four- 
year  second iry  school  or  an  equivalent,  as  a  condition  for  admission,  will  be  realized 
only  in  cases  where  in  the  judj^ment  of  the  committee  on  education  and  special  train- 
ing, the  enforcement  of  this  requirement  would  admit  numbers  sufficient  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  service. 

(h)  Admission  to  vocational  sections  {section  B.) — ^A  vocational  section  (section  B)  of 
a  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  will  include  those  who  have  had  grammar-€chooI 
education  or  its  equivalent. 

11.  Status  of  members  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C. — ^Upon  admission  to  the  Students'  Anny 
Training  Corps  a  registrant  becomes  a  soldier  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States.  Aa 
such  he  is  subject  to  military  law  and  to  military  discipline  at  all  times. 

12.  Members  of  collegiate  sections. — The  collegiate  section  of  Students*  Army  Train- 
ing Corps  units  will  be  recruited  in  the  first  instance  by  the  voluntary  induction  of 
registrants  under  the  Selective  Service  Regulations. 

13.  Active  duty  status. — Members  of  the  Students'  Training  Army  Training  Corps 
will  be  placed  upon  active  duty  status  immediately  upon  their  induction.  The  com- 
mittee on  education  and  special  training  vrill  enter  into  contracts  with  educational 
institutions  for  the  quartering,  subsistence,  and  instniction  of  members  of  the  Students* 
Army  Training  Corps  units  established  as  such  institutions. 

14.  Assignment  of  members  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C. — From  time  to  time,  in  accordance 
with  the  needs  of  the  service  and  the  qualifications  of  the  individual,  it  will  be 
the  policy  of  the  Government  to  assign  members  of  the  Students'  Army  Training 
Corps  to — 

(a)  An  officers'  training  camp,  or 

(6)  A  noncommissioned  officers'  training  school,  or 

(c)  A  depot  brigade,  or 

{d)  To  continue  in  certain  cases  (in  either  a  collegiate  or  a  vocational  section)  such 
technical  or  special  training  as  the  needs  of  the  service  may  require. 

Assignments  ^ill  ordinarily  be  made  to  officers'  training  camps  or  to  noncomims- 
sioned  officers'  training  schools  in  the  case  of  men  who  are  qualified  to  become  officers 
or  noncommissioned  officers;  to  continue  at  an  educational  institution  in  the  case  of 
qualified  meu  who  are  engaged  in  such  studies  as  medicine,  engineerinsf.  chemistry, 
etc.,  or  who  give  promise  of  qulaifying  for  admission  to  officers'  training  camps  or 
noncommissioned  officers'  training  schools;  and  to  a  depot  brigade  in  the  case  of  those 
who  do  not  give  sufficient  promise  of  qualifying  for  commissions  after  further  training. 

15.  Preferences  of  voluntarily  inducted  men  to  be  considered. — The  preference  of  resris- 
trants  who  are  voluntarily  inducted  into  the  Students'  Army  Traininc^  Corps  as  to  the 
branch  of  the  serWoe  that  they  ultimately  enter  (e.  g..  En^iineers,  Artillery,  Infantry, 
Chemical  Warfare  Service,  etc.)  will  be  given  consideration,  except  where  military 
needs  require  a  different  course. 

16.  Students  not  eligible  for  mwmbership  in  the  S.  A.   T.  C.  may  be  piren  mVitcry 
instruction. — Students  in  educational  institutions  at  which  a  unit  of  the  Students 
Army  Trainini?  Corps  has  been  established,  may,  if  not  eligible  for  membership  in 
the  corps,  be  ^iven  such  military  instruction  as  may  be  found  practicable. 

V.   ADMINISTRATION. 

17.  (Antral  administration. — The  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  is  adminiiitered 
by  the  War  Department  thro\igh  the  committee  on  education  and  special  traininir  *^i 
the  training  and  instruction  branch.  War  Plans  Division,  General  Staff,  aiwifrtad  by 
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ftn  adviflory  educational  board,  together  with  educational  directors,  districjb  edcua- 
tional  directors,  and  special  advisors. 

18.  Administration  within  the  institution. — The  War  Doparinient  will  provide  an 
officer  of  the  Army,  active  or  retired,  to  serve  as  commandinp:  officer  in  each  institu- 
tion at  which  a  unit  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  is  established,  and  so  far 
ae  practicable,  additional  officers  will  be  provided  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of 
the  unit. 

19.  Relaticn  of  officers  to  the  authorities  of  the  institution. — The  commanding  officer 
and  the  other  officers  assigned  to  duty  with  units  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps 
will,  in  their  relation  to  the  institution,  observe  the  general  usages  therein  established 
afifecting  the  duties  and  obligations  of  members  of  the  faculty  and  other  academic 
instructors.  Officers  will  not,  without  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  undertake 
any  instructional  or  administrative  duties  in  the  institution  other  than  those  con- 
nected with  the  work  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps. 

20.  The  commanding  officer  at  an  institution  will  instruct  officers  and  noncom- 
miaaioned  officers  in  their  relation  to  the  institution  and  its  officials. 

21.  Authority  in  matters  of  discipline. — It  is  the  duty  of  the  commanding  officer, 
and  of  other  officers  assi^ed  to  duty  with  units  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps 
to  enforce  military  discipline.  Nothing  in  these  regulations  is  intended  to  confer  on 
the  commanding  officer  authority  over  purely  educational  matters. 

22.  Method  of  voluntary  indu4:tion. — The  method  of  voluntary  induction  into  the 
Students' Army  Twining  Corps  is  prescribed  in  the  Selective  Service  Regulations 
and  instructions  issuing  from  the  office  of  the  Fro  vest  Marshal  General. 

23.  Organization  of  units. — The  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  is  a  corps  of  the 
United  States  Army.  Members  of  it  will  be  trained  for  the  line  and  for  the  different 
staff  corps. 

Their  educational  programs  will  be  shaped  to  prepare  various  groups  for  particular 
duties  in  accordance  ^ith  the  needs  of  the  service.  The  Students'  Army  Training 
Corpe  will  be  organized  as  Infantry  under  the  Tables  of  Organization  and  the  funda- 
mental Infantry  training  common  to  all  branches  of  the  service  will  be  given. 

VII.    SCOPE    OF  TRAINING. 

24.  For  section  A  the  instruction  will  be  partly  military  and  partly  in  allied  subjects 
that  have  value  as  a  means  of  training  officers  and  experts  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
service. 

The  average  number  of  hours  to  be  devoted  each  week  to  those  subjects  will  be  as 
follows: 

(1)  Military  instruction. — ^Military  subjects,  including  practical  instruction  (drill 
etc.),  theoretical  military  instruction,  and  physical  training,  11  hours. 

(2;  Instruction  in  allied  subjects. — Allied  subjects,  including  lectures,  recitations, 
laboratory  instruction,  and  the  necessary  preparation  therefor,  42  hours.  (Each  hour 
of  lecture  or  recitation  will  ordinarily  require  two  hours  of  supervised  study.) 

The  hours  above  set  forth  have  reference  to  the  normal  course.  In  the  case  of 
students  who  have  pursued  for  at  least  one  year  at  an  approved  institution  such 
studies  ajs  form  part  cj  the  program  of  preparation  for  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  the 
Medical  Corps,  the  Engineer  Corps,  the  Ordnance  Corps,  or  other  technical  branches 
of  the  service,  the  committee  on  education  and  special  training  may  authorize  a 
reduction  in  the  hours  of  military  instruction  (including  practical  military  instruction, 
theoretical  military  instruction  and  physical  training)  to  not  less  than  six  hours  per 
week,  provided  that  the  reduction  is  made  good  by  the  substitution  of  a  corresponding 
number  of  additional  hours  of  instruction  in  approved  technical  subjects. 

Provision  will  be  made  for  approving  general  programs  as  well  as  technical  and 
special  programs,  in  medicine,  engineering,  chemistry,  and  other  technical  courses. 

25.  Approval  of  courses  in  allied  subjects. — The  conimitteo  on  education  and  special 
tfaining  will  furnish  from  time  to  time  suggestions  ro^^arding  the  treatment  of  allied 
subjects  that  are  chosen  as  part  of  the  curriculum.  Distnct  educational  directors 
(ssction  A)  are  authorized  to  approve  courses  which  they  dom  to  be  suitable,  subject 
to  the  ratilication  of  the  educational  director  (section  A). 

26.  List  of  allied  subjects. — ^The  allied  subjects  will  ordinarily  be  selected  from  the 
following  list:  English,  French,  German,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  biolog>', 
psycholojgy,  geology,  geography,  topography  and  map  making,  meteorology,  astrono- 
my, hygiene,  sanitation,  descriptive  geometry,  mechanical  and  freehand  drawing, 
surveying,  economics,  accounting,  history,  international  law,  miUtary  law,  and  gov- 
ernment. 

Permission  may  be  granted  for  the  recognition,  as  an  allied  subject,  of  not  more 
than  one  subject  outside  the  above  list  provided  that  it  occupies  not  more  than  three 
houEB  per  week  in  lectures  and  recitations  with  corresponding  time  for  study. 
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In  the'case  of  technical  and  professional  schools  provision  will  be  made  for  approving 
general  programs  of  study  containing  subjects  other  than  those  included  in  tne  above 
list  of  anied  subjects. 

The  war  issues  course. — The  program  of  study  in  allied  subjects  must  include  a 
course  on  the  underlying  issues  of  the  war.  This  may  be  planned  as  a  special  war 
issues  coiu-se  with  a  minimum  for  section  A  of  three  classroom  hours  per  week»  with 
corresponding  time  for  study,  covering  three  terms,  or  the  requirement  may  be  met 
by  a  course  or  courses  in  history,  government,  economics,  philosophy,  or  modem 
literature  where  these  courses  are  so  planned  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  educational 
director  (section  A),  to  accomplish  substantially  the  same  purpose. 

The  district  educational  director  (section  A)  may  empower  colleges  to  excuse  from 
this  course: 

(1)  Members  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  who  have  had  a  similar  course  even  though  not 
identical  in  every  detail,  or 

(2)  Members  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  who  have  already  had  at  least  two  years  of  work 
of  collegiate  grade  in  an  approved  institution  and  who  should  be  required  to  (^)nceii- 
trate  the  whole  of  their  time  on  advanced  studies. 

While  the  study  of  any  of  the  subjects  set  forth  above  should  be  useful  as  a  i)art  o 
the  training  of  future  officers,  the  content  of  the  course  and  the  methods  of  instruct  in  !• 
will  in  each  case  determine  the  acceptance  of  the  subject  as  well  as  the  amount  «■' 
credit  to  be  assigned  to  it  as  an  allied  military  subject.    This  credit  maj'  vary  ace  or«  i 
ing  to  the  branch  of  the  service  for  which  the  student  is  preparing,  e.g.,  Field  Artillt'i 
Medical  Corps,  or  Engineering  Corps. 

27.  For  section  B  the  average  number  of  hours  to  be  devoted  each  week  to  mil  it  a 
and  vocational  training  will  be  as  follows: 

(1)  Military  subjects,  including  practical  instruction  (drill,  etc.),  and  phy.- 
training,  15^  hours. 

(2)  Vocational  subjects,  33  hours. 

(3)  War  issues  course  (see  fourth  paragraph,  sec.  26  above),  1  hour. 

Vin.   MILITARY  INSPECTION. 

28.  Military  inspectors. — ^A  body  of  military  inspectors  will  cover  unit."  of 
Students'  Army  Training  Corps  and  report  directly  to  the  committee  on  education 
special  training. 

IX.    UNIFORMS   AND   EQUIPMENT. 

29.  (a)   Uniforms. — The  uniform  of  a  member  of  the  Students  Army  Tj.. 
Corps  and  his  allowance  of  clothing  will  be  that  of  a  private  soldier  and  will 
nished  complete  as  far  as  practicable. 

(6)  Arms  and  equipment. — The  number  and  kinds  of  arms  and  equipnn" 
issued  will,  so  far  as  practicable,  conform  to  those  prescribed  for  the  Army 

30.  Use  of  Government  property. — No  article  of  Government  uniform  or  ecju  - . 
issued  under  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  sections,  shall  be  used  except  f « 
members  of  the  unit  of  the  Studenta*  Army  Training  Corps  at  the  institutioi 
said  uniform  and  equipment  were  issued.  ' 

31.  Issue  of  Government  properly. — All  Government  property  will  be  • 
invoiced  to  tne  supply  officer,  who  will  be  accountable  to  the  Governing  ir 
Requisitions  and  returns  for  Government  property  must  be  prepared  in  .. 
with  the  regulations  governing  the  respective  supply  departments  cone*"" 

32.  Requisitions. — Requisitions  for  Government  property  will  be  sent  ' 
manding  officer  to  the  committee  on  education  and  special  training,  wii*. 
proving,  will  forward  them  to  the  proper  source  of  supply. 

33.  shipments. — Authorized  shipment  of  Government  property  from  dc] 
or  armories  to  institutions,  and  authorized  return  shipments  of  such  |  • 
institutions  to  depots,  arsenals,  or  armories  will  be  made  on  regular  fo» 
ment  bill  of  lading,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 

34.  Storage  and  cleaning. — Adequate  facilities  must  be  provided  by  ' 
for  the  proper  storage,  care,  and  safekeeping  of  Government  property  is- 
Government  property  must  be  kept  in  serviceable  condition.    A  pr 

of  cleaning  material  and  spare  parts  will  be  issued  so  far  as  practical)'  •  • 
emment  for  this  purpose.    Detailed  instruction  as  to  the  care,  use,  j>r -• 
accountability  oi  Government  property  are  found  in  the  Army  Rojiu. 
other  reguktiona  or  instructions  issued  by  the  War  Department,  and 
to  same  is  enjoined  upon  all  concerned. 

35.  Action  concerning  the  loss,  damage,  or  unserviceability  of  Go\  < 
will  be  in  accordance  with  Army  Regulations. 

36.  The  sale  or  pledge  of  any  article  of  uniform,  arms,  or  equipni- 
man  is  an  offense  punishable  by  courtmartial. 
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X.  INSIONIA. 


37.  Members  of  the  Students  Army  Training  Corps  will  wear,  with  the  service  hat, 
an  olive  drab  cord.  They  will  wear  as  collar  insignia  a  bronze  disk  bearing  the  let- 
ters U.  S. 

Acting  noncommissioned  officers  of  the  Students  Army  Training  Corps  will  wear 
the  chevrons  prescribed  for  noncommissioned  officers  of  the  Army. 


XI.   MISCELLANEOUS. 


38.  Provisions  of  these  regulations  do  not  affect  obligations  to  provide  military 
instruction  imposed  by  the  act  of  July  2,  1862,  upon  land-grant  institutions. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  estimate  of  (54,000,000  is  based  on  a  probable 
contract  cost  of  S1.50  per  day.  The  S1.50  is,  I  think,  modest  from 
their  statement.  I  state  that  because  enlisted  men  during  the  past 
year  were  sent  from  the  camps  to  the  colleges  for  instruction.  The 
great  mass  of  the  contracts  were  made  at  SI. 50.  I  figured  that  as 
subsistence  has  been  provided  for  in  the  estimates  submitted  we  would 
have  to  pay  for  their  housing  and  tuition,  and  the  subsistence  figured 
at  50  cents  would  leave  $1  a  day  for  housing  and  tuition. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  dollar  a  day  to  cover  ? 

Gren.  Lord.  Tuition  and  housing,  that  is,  the  $1.50  feeds  them, 
houses  them,  and  instructs  them. 

The  Chairman.  Has  any  inquiry  been  made  of  the  colleges  as  to 
what  they  figure  the  cost  will  be  ? 

.Gen.  iJoRD.  That  I  do  not  know.  There  is  a  copy  of  the  contract 
filed  with  those  papers.  I  imderstand  the  War  Department  authori- 
ties are  making  the  best  terms  then  can  with  the  colleges.  I  did 
not  understand  at  first  that  it  was  to  be  a  flat  rate  of  $1.50,  but  they 
made  that  estimate  on  the  basis  of  the  contracts  they  already  have 
with  the  colleges  for  instructing  enUsted  men. 

The  Chairman.  Who  has  this  whole  scheme  in  hand  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  It  is  in  the  General  Staff  and  Col.  Robert  I.  Rees,  of 
the  General  Staff,  is  the  officer  ^Hth  whom  I  have  discussed  the 
matter. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  the  man  we  should  call,  in  case  we  want  to 
get  detailed  information  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  These  students  are  to  be  housed  in  dormitories  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  anybody  made  an  estimate  as  to  what  it  is 
going  to  cost  for  these  students  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  cost  of  the  education,  clothing,  and  everything? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gen.  Lord.  Not  unless  it  has  been  done  by  the  General  Staff.  It 
is  their  project. 

The  (Th AIRMAN.  Will  you  do  as  to  this  item  what  I  indicated  as  to 
the  item  of  regular  supphes — namely,  check  over  the  various  details 
that  go  to  make  up  your  $106,000,000,  and  insert  at  this  pointa 
statement  of  what  your  new  estimate  ought  to  be  and  then  that  sum, 
less  what  you  had"  appropriated  under  the  Army  act,  will  indicate 
the  deficiencv. 
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TRANSPORTATION   OF   THE   ARMY   AND  ITS   SUPPLIES. 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  General,  vour  new  estimate  for  1919  for  trans- 

¥ortation  of  the  Army  and  its  supplies  totals  $2,810,460,408.96. 
'here  was  appropriated  in  the  Army  act  $1,532,606,103,  leaving  a 
deficiency  estimate  of  $1,277,854,305.96. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  wish  to  submit  a  credit.  The  estimate  for  motors, 
included  in  this  Army  transportation  is  now  made  by  the  Motor 
Transport  Division  oi  the  Quartermaster  General's  OflSce,  and  it 
comprises  the  estimate  for  all  of  the  other  bureaus  of  the  War  De- 
partment. Heretofore  the  engineers  have  made  their  own  estimate, 
the  Ordnance  the  same,  and  the  Signal  Corps  the  same.  They  are 
all  now  procured  by  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  and  we  have 
included  in  this  estimate  the  moneys  necessary  for  all  of  these  various 
bureaus.  In  the  estimate  as  presented  we  have  only  given  credit 
for  the  amount  that  was  appropriated  July  9  for  the  Quartermaster 
Corps.  We  secured  a  statement  from  the  Engineer  Corps  to  the 
effect  that  they  have  $24,000,000  in  the  1919  bill,  the  Signal  Corps 
$2,000,000,  the  Medical  Department  $26,000,000,  Aircraft  Produc- 
tion $100,000,  and  Mihtary  Aernautics  $4,500,000.  We  foimd  after 
consultation  with  the  Ordnance  Department,  that  through  misap- 
prehension that  department  had  submitted  its  own  estimate  for 
motors,  so  that  we  add  to  this,  to  be  deducted  from  this  estimate, 
the  amount  estimated  by  the  Ordnance  Department  for  motors. 
That  makes  a  total  of  $438,197,504  to  be  deducted  from  the  $1,277,- 
854,305.96. 

Relative  to  the  inland  transportation  part  of  it,  Col.  Wolfe  and  I 
have  been  over  this  and  we  have  made  some  additional  cuts,  which 
amount  to  $6,825,475,  and  which  also  are  to  be  deducted. 

The  Chairman.  Your  first  item  going  to  make  up  this  total  seems 
to  be  transportation  of  the  Army,  for  which  yoiur  estimate  is 
$209,991,600.  To  that  is  applied  a  credit  from  the  ^Vrmy  act  of 
$69,930,000,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  $140,061,600.  How  was  this 
estimate  arrived  at  < 

Col.  Smith.  There  is  a  note  at  the  bottom  that  says: 

The  estimate  in  this  item  is  for  the  cost  of  passenger  transportation,  including: 
sleeping-car  accommodations,  for  the  Army,  exclusive  of  civilian  employees,  which 
are  estimated  for  under  separate  items  of  this  estimate.  The  amount  of  84  per  cent 
of  1249, 990,000  is  the  percentage  arrived  at  from  actual  experience. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  that  last  sentience. 

Gon.  Lord.  The  ?249, 000,000  needs  explanation. 

Col.  Smith.  Do  you  want  to  know  the  way  wo  arrived  at  the  cost 
per  capita  ^     Was  that  the  question,  Mr.  Chairman  ( 

The  Chairman.  I  want  wnatever  explanation  you  can  give  as  to 
the  method. 

Col.  Smith.  It  was  done  by  dividing  the  United  States  into  a  niuii- 
ber  of  geographic  zones,  or,  rather,  by  taking  about  12  points  and 
taking  tlio  cost  from  those  points  to  the  seaboard,  or  to  the  camps 
and  t^e  seaports,  and  by  averaging  that  we  got  SI  12.45  per  capita, 
but  wo  took  into  considoration  tlio  fact  that  most  of  the  larger  camps 
were  near  the  seaboard  and  w(^  therefore  reduced  the  actual  figure^ 
obtained  to  about  §82.(50. 

Tho  Chairman.  What  per  capita  did  you  figure  on '( 
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Col.  Smith.  That  was  figured  on  2,750,000  men,  plus  a  wastage  of 
276,000,  making  a  total  of  3,026,000  individuals.  Ihose  figures  were 
eiven  to  me  to  oe  used  in  figuring- this.  The  figures  were  furnished 
Dj  the  General  Staff. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  imderstand  it,  this  item  is  meant  to  cover 
the  cost  of  the  movement  of  troops  in  the  United  States,  either  from 
their  homes  to  camps  or  elsewnere,  and  finally  to  the  points  of 
embarkation  ? 

Col.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  You  figured  on  the  movement  of  these  troops  from 
their  localities  to  the  camps,  and  subsequently  from  the  camps  to  the 
ports  of  embarkation,  and  the  average  per  man  you  say  is 

Col.  Smith  (interposing).  About  $82.60* 

The  Chairman.  And  then  you  figured  that  there  would  be 
2,750,000  men  that  would  be  so  movea  1 

Col.  Smith.  2,750,000  men,  and  then  we  figured  in  a  plus  for 
wastage  due  to  men  coining  back  of  possibly  276,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  men  who  would  come  from  ports  of 
disembarkation  in  America,  and  who  would  return  to  their  homes  or 
tro  elsewhere  1 

Col.  Smith.  To  hosoitals,  camps,  or  wherever  they  might  be. 

The  Chairman.  Dia  you  figure  the  cost  of  their  movement  per 
capita  at  the  same  rate  on  which  you  figured  the  troops  going  over 
^eas  ? 

Col.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  we  did  not  make  any  exceptions.  We 
simplv  figured  on  2,750,000  plus  276,000,  and  figured  them  on  the 
same  oases.  Those  men  commg  to  this  country  are  sent  to  hospitals 
or  camps,  and  then  after  discharge  they  are  sent  to  their  homes  at  the 
Government  expense,  so  it  deos  not  matter  whether  they  are  travel- 
iiij;  to  France  or  from  France,  because  the  distance  is  practically  the 
<ianie. 

The  Chairman.  Your  figure  here  shows  $112.45  per  capita. 

CoL  Smith.  We  reduced  that  figure.  That  is  the  actual  figure  we 
arrived  at,  but  it  was  considered,  as  so  many  of  those  camps  were 
noar  the  eastern  seaboard  or  near  the  ports  of  embarkation,  that  that 
:Lura  was  too  high,  and  we  reduced  it  to  about  S82.60. 

impedimenta  and  organization  property  accompanying  troops 

changing  stations. 

The  Chairman.  Your  next  item  is  impedimenta  and  organization 
r>ro party  accompanying  troops  changing  stations.  How  did  you 
arrive  at  that  cost?  Is  that  merged  into  the  $84  that  you  gave  a 
'->  iiile  ago  as  the  per  capita  cost  ? 

Col-  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  included.  The  expense  of  the  move- 
lii^nt  of  the  troops'  baggage  is  included. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  you,  what  happened  was  this: 
Vou  included  all  of  the  items  of  202-A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  and  H, 

nirh,    respectively,   are  impedimenta   and   organization  property 

•.  rompanymg  troops  changing  stations,  pubhc  animals  witn  troops 

'.anting  stations,  norses  of  officers  changing  stations,  procurement 

•f   street  car  tickets,  piu-chase  of  railroad  equipment,  operation, 

'iiaintanance,  and  repair  of  railroad  equipment,  and  reimbursement 

f  traveling  expenses  of  newly  appointed  cadets  to  the  United  States 
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Military  Academy.  You  estimated  that  all  of  those  items  of  expense 
would,  on  a  per  capita  basis,  be  $84,  and  that  the  total  amount  would 
be  $250,000,000. 

Col.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  fi*om  previous  experience  you  assumed 
that  out  of  100  per  cent,  84  per  cent  would  be  for  transportation  of 
troops  changing  stations;  that  12  per  cent  would  be  for  the  movement 
of  impedimenta  and  organizatiou  property,  and  so  on  down  through 
the  diflFerent  percentages? 

Col.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  having  accepted  those  percentages  based  upon 
former  experience  arbitrarily  as  applicable  now,  you  then  divided 
your  $250,000,000  by  those  percentages  in  order  to  determine  the 
amount  in  each  of  these  estimates  ? 

Col.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

Col.  Wolfe.  That  is  subiect  to  a  sli^t  modification,  in  that  there 
was  not  included  202-H,  which  is  the  rhili])pine  Scouts.  That  item 
remains  at  $10,000. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  percentage  set  opposite  either  G  or  H. 

Col.  Wolfe.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  do  you  think  that  that  percentage  liiusi>= 
will  hold  true  now  ? 

Col.  Smith.  I  think  it  will. 

The  Chairman.  The  percentages  were  arrived  at  on 

Col.  Smith  (interposing).  On  former  actual  expenditures. 

The  Chairman.  But  on  expenditures  for  an  army  of  what  size, 
and  how  recently?  Were  they  based  on  last  year's  expenditure's, 
or  on  the  expenditures  of  several  years  before  ? 

Col.  Smith.  I  believe  this  will  hold  true.  There  has  been  some 
modification  in  202  E  and  D. 

Col.  Wolfe.  The  item  for  the  procurement  of  street  car  tickets 
was  practically  eliminated.  In  fact,  nothing  is  asked  under  that 
head. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  public  animals?  Do  you  figure  here 
again  on  all  those  animals  that  do  not  exist  ? 

Col.  Smith.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  figure  on  anything  that  did  not 
exist.  I  figured  2  per  cent  on  that.  The  original  figures  were  4 
per  cent.  I  figured  2  per  cent  on  that  for  the  reason  that  a  smaller 
number  of  animals  will  be  sent  with  organizations  from  this  country. 
This  is  not  for  the  sending  of  animals  to  Army  posts. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  for  the  movement  of  animals  to  the  ports 
of  embarkation,  and  it  is  probably  predicated  upon  the  assumption 
that  you  will  have  the  animals  that  your  number  of  troops  calls  for. 

Col.  Smith.  The  actual  figures  showed  4  per  cent,  and  this  repre- 
sents a  reduction  in  the  estimate  of  2  per  cent  for  the  reason  that  a 
smaller  number  of  animals  are  sent  from  the  places  of  embarkation 
with  organizations. 

transportation  of  supplies,  signal  corps. 

The  Chairman,  Your  next  large  items  are  with  regard  to  tht* 
transportation  of  supplies,  and  imder  the  head  of  Signal  Corps  your 
new  estimate  is  $9,000,000.     How  did  you  arrive  at  that  estimate  ? 

Col.  Smith.  That  tonnage  for  the  Signal  Corps,  Engineer,  and 
Medical  Corps,  was  furnished  to  me  by  those  various  departments^ 
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and  bureaus.  The  cost  that  I  have  figured  on  is  based  upon  the  cost 
of  actual  transportation  as  determined  from  the  payment  of  freight 
and  the  increased  freight  rate  which  is  now  in  effect  since  that  cost 
was  determined. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  you,  you  took  the  quantity  of 
material  that  was  to  be  transported  as  given  to  you  by  those  respec- 
tive bureaus  ? 

Col.  Smith.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  figured  the  freight  cost  for  moving  the 
material  to  the  camps  and  to  the  seacoast  ? 

Col.  SMma.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  give  you  data  as  to  where  those  various 
supplies  would  be  assembled  ? 

Col.  Smfth.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  could  determine  something  in  regard 
to  the  movement  of  them  ? 

Col.  Smith.  No,  sir;  they  did  not  furnish  the  points  from  which 
thev  were  to  originate. 

llie  Chairman.  What  is  the  practice?  Do  you  pay  out  of  this 
item  for  the  transportation  of  them  inom  the  places  where  manu- 
factured to  their  depots,  or  do  you  simply  pav  for  the  transportation 
of  them  as  they  are  assigned  to  troops  from  their  warehouses  ? 

Col.  Smith.  Mostly  as  assigned  to  troops,  because  most  of  these 
supplies  are  bought  delivered.  However,  that  is  not  always  true, 
hut  the  larger  percentage  of  them  are  bought  delivered. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  are  they  being  shipped,  if  at  all,  direct 
from  the  pilaces  of  manufacture  to  the  camps,  or  to  the  warehouses 
at  the  coast  ? 

Col.  Smith.  Well,  I  can  not  answer  that  (question.  •  I  do  not  know 
because  I  did  not  get  the  points  of  origin  with  this  data. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  stiU  under  Gen.  Goethals  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  All  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what,  literally,  is  paid  for  in  the  way  of 
freight  on  supplies  out  of  this  item  ? 

Col.  Smith.  It  pays  the  freight  on  the  movement  of  all  Govern- 
ment supplies. 

The  Chairman,  Now,  if  you  were  not  furnished  with  a  statement 
of  the  points  of  origin  of  these  supplies,  how  have  you  been  able  to 
tlptermme  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  the  movement  of  those  supplies  ? 

Col.  Smith.  This  rate  is  $12.50  per  ton,  as  determined  by  several 
years*  experience  to  be  the  approximate  cost  of  transporting  these 
various  classes  of  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  year? 

Col.  Smith.  For  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  I  asked  vou  that  is  because  your  old 
figures  are  totally  misleading.  In  the  old  days  the  movement  was  an 
«»ntirely  different  movement,  because  it  was  a  movement  into  the 
interior  and  in  limited  quantities,  whereas  now  a  great  deal  or  a 
greater  proportion  of  these  supplies  are  being  manufactured  in  one 
:ittle  section  of  America.  So  much  is  that  the  case  that  it  has  given 
hne  to  complications  that  are  very  grave  touching  housing  for  work- 
'iHtm  and  otner  things,  because  there  has  been  so  much  congestion  of 
'fders,  and  that  would  mean,  so  far  as  the  movement  of  fteight  for 
wnbarkation  is  concerned,  that  the  distance  to  be  traveled  would  be 
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very  much  less  than  what  your  old  average  would  give  you  in  prewar 
times. 

Col.  Smith.  That  is  probably  true  if  most  of  these  supplies  are 
obtained  in  the  East  near  the  seaboard. 

The  Chairman.  How  recently  was  this  estimate  made? 

Col.  Smith.  About  a  month  ago,  approximately. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  basis,  General,  was  the  apportionment 
of  the  Army  act  funds  made  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  apportionment  to  these  various  items? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir.  I  notice  that  you  apportioned  under 
the  act  of  July  9  sums  that  are  very  different  from  thasums  that  you 
now  figiure  as  necessary  for  the  movement  of  stores  of  these  different 
corps. 

Gen.  Lord.  With  particular  reference  to  203  ? 

The  Chairman.  And  203a,  which  shows  a  difference  of  $3,800,000. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  has  been  reduced,  I  imderstand,  because  there 
was  a  very  large  estimate  for  gasoline,  for  example,  for  the  Signal 
Coips  for  aeronautics  in  the  appropriation  bill,  as  we  find  when  we 
come  later,  and  the  failure  to  produce  the  machines  reduced  the 
necoBsity  to  supply  the  gasoline  that  was  estimated  for,  which 
resulted  in  the  reduction  of  this  amoimt,  that  and  other  things  con- 
nected with  aeronautics,  and  the  Signal  Corps  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  tell  anything  about  now  the  quantity 
of  these  stores  of  the  different  corps  is  arrived  at  ? 

Col.  Smith.  No,  sir;  those  figures  were  given  me  by  the  various 
bureaus. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  really  one  of  the  large  determining  factors 
in  making  up  these  amounts,  of  course. 

In  connection  with  the  transportation  of  officers,  how  did  you 
arrive  at  the  number  of  officers  to  be  transported,  and  did  you  figure 
that  the  length  of  time  the  officer  would  be  in  the  service  in  the  year 
would  determine  somewhat  the  amoimt  of  transportation  of  that 
officer  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  the  baggage  of  officers. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  apply  to  that  item. 

Col.  Smith.  That  is  figured  out  on  a  percentage  basis  and  footnote 
I  shows  the  method  followed.  One-hau  of  the  normal  condition  was 
taken  for  this  estimate. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  was  one  of  the  items  reduced. 

Col.  Smith.  There  Is  nothing  asked  for  imder  that. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  deficiency.  In 
the  case  of  a  series  of  thase  itenxs  he  based  his  estimate  on  half  of  the 
approximate  cost  of  transporting  the  pereonal  effects  under  normal 
conditions.  I  thought  it  should  be  limited  considerably  more  and 
for  that  reason  I  thought  it  would  be  safe  to  eliminate  the  amount  of 
the  deficiency.  It  ls  only  a  guess.  Tliere  would  be  half  of  the  amount 
involved.     Tliat  is  covered  in  the  note. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  imdertake  from  last  year  s  expenses  for 
trans])ortation  of  baggage  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  to  get  an 
average  ^ 

Col.  Smith.  No,  sir.     Paragraph  I  shows  that  available  for  150,000 

officers  and  men  in  normal  times  there  should  be  18,738,723  pounds 

of  household  goods  for  officers  and  enlisted  men  at  a  total  cost  of  sa 

much,  and  give-s  a  per  capita  of  SI. 54  plus,  to  which  is  added  25  per 

?nt  to  cover  increased  railroad  raters,  making  $1 .93  plus. 
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The  Chairman.  An  army  of  150,000  men  in  America  before  the 
war  presents  a  totally  different  situation  touching  the  movement 
of  men  and  oiEcers  and  baggage  and  would  not  be  of  very  much 
value  of  a  comparative  basis.  Last  year,  if  your  figures  had  been 
totaled,  would  give  you  a  very  much  truer  line  to  figure  on. 

Gen.  Lord.  In  making  the  out,  the  fact  that  new  ofiicers  joining 
stations  are  not  entitled  to  transportation  of  baggage  was  considered, 
which  is  another  reason  for  the  reduction. 

TThe  CHArRMAX.  I  was  wondering  whether  with  the  million  more 
men  you  had  to  move  last  year  you  would  not  have  obtained  from 
that  data  which  woidd  really  be  ilmminating  on  the  problem  this  year. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  understand  that  was  done. 

The  Chairman.  This  note  says  that  it  is  based  on  150,000  officers 
and  enlisted  men  in  normal  peace  times. 

Col.  Smith.  1917. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  available  figures  as  to  the  per  capita 
cost  of  the  movement  of  baggage  of  officers  and  men  for  last  year  ? 

Col.  Smith.  No,  sir.     I  think  I  may  possibly  be  able  to  get  that. 

Note. — The  original  1918  estimate  under  this  item  called  for  $285,000,  covering 
truiflportation  of  baggage  and  household  goods  of  officers,  noncommissioned  officers. 
and  ci\ilian  employees  on  change  of  station.  This  office  has  never  kept  a  consolidated 
dieet  ahowing  the  yearly  cost  of  traDiBportafcion/)f  baggage,  and  can  not  state  the  amount 
of  such  expenditure  for  fiscal  year  1918. 

PACKING    AND   CRATING    AND   FIGURES. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  packing  and  crating  and  figures, 
$1,980,000.  The  note  there  seems  to  indicate  that  again  you  have 
predicated  your  cost  upon  the  cost  for  any  army  of  150,000  officers 
and  men,  and  then  you  cut  that  in  two  ? 

Col.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  you  do  have  some  data,  however,  as 
to  the  movement  of  a  division  and  this  gives  the  packing  and  crating 
of  the  organization's  property. 

Col.  Smfth.  That  was  taken  for  a  division  in  New  Mexico. 

The  Chairman.  There  you  figure  34  cents  per  capita.  That  would 
indicate  that  the  other  esimate  of  38  cents  was  pretty  liberal  ? 

Col.  Smith.  It  would  look  as  though  34  cents  was  more  nearly 
right. 

The  Chairman.  Thirty-tour  cents  would  show  a  cost  of  crating 
that  ought  to  be  closer  than  38  cents  ? 

Col.  omith.  That  is  the  packing  and  crating  of  the  organization 
property. 

The  Chairman.  It  ought  not  to  cost  any  less  to  do  that  than  to 
park  and  crate  the  other? 

Col.  Smith.  No,  sir.  It  is  considered  that  the  appropriation  for- 
merly made  is  sufficient. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  $858,000  under  that  item  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  That  has  been  eliminated.  That  is  one  of  the  changes 
which  I  introduced  into  the  total,  eliminating  the  deficiency. 

transportation    of    prisoners    DISCHARGED    FROM    UNITED    STATES 

DISCIPLINARY   BARRACKS. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  you  have  an  item,  it  is  not  large,  but  in- 
teresting, for  the  transportation  of  prisoners  discharged  from  the 
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United  States  Disciplinary  Barracks,  $383,808.  Your  note  indicates 
that  12,000  men  are  to  be  discharged  from  there.  The  testimony 
before  this  committee  yesterday  showed  that  there  were  about  5,000 
men  there.     That  is  about  all  the  accommodations  they  ha  ye  ? 

Col.  Smith.  That  was  based  upon  the  data  giyen  to  me  by  the 
Adjutant  General's  office,  12^000. 

TRAVEL   AND    ALLOWANCE    FOR    ENLISTED  MEN. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  for  travel  and  allowance  for  enlisted  men 
you  figure  now  $3,00^^000  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Under  the  announced  policy  of  the  War  Department  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  men  who  have  been  drafted  and  who  have 
been  rejected  will  be  retained  in  a  hmited  service  capacity.  So  Col. 
Smith  and  I  decided  that  $3,000,000  would  bo  sufficient  to  meet  the 
need. 

Col.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Lord.  Heretofore  every  man  drafted  into  camp  and  rejected 
was  given  his  3^  cents  a  mile  back.  Now  he  is  kept  in  camp  in  some 
sort  of  limited  service. 

The  Chairmian.  The  note  indicates  that  your  series  of  itejns  for 
transportation  of  the  necessary  agents  and  employees  of  the  various 
departments  is  predicated  on  50  per  cent  of  what  it  was  found  to 
bo  the  per  capita  cost  of  relationship  to  an  army  of  300,000  men. 
You  cut  that  about  half  on  the  theory  that  an  armv^  of  this  size 
would  not  have  the  same  proportionate  number  of  agents,  etc.? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir;  wo  have  stricken  out  the  deficiency;  notliing 
is  asked  for. 

The  Chairman.  You  reduced  that  beyond  the  original  amount 
stated  in  this  note  i 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  General,  what  is  meant,  briefly,  by  the  state- 
ment ''reimbursement  of  travel  allowance,  civil  employees"?  Is 
that  their  statutory  allowanced 

Gen.  I^RD.  Y^'os,  sir.  Under  regulations  they  are  allowed  tran<- 
portatioTi  and  not  exceeding  S4  a  day,  for  their  traveling  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  paid  for  out  of  this  item  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir:  that  is  paid  for  out  of  this  item. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  that  strike  vou  as  rather  a  heavv  item, 
even  under  the  reduction  you  have  made  i 

Gen.  Lord.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  travel  involved  now  in  con- 
nection with  our  many  i\ow  activiti(*s. 

Col.  Smith.  There  are  many  inspectors  out  in  various  parts  of 
the  country. 

Gen.  Lord.  It  is  probably  too  httle  rather  than  too  much. 

transportation  of  run  inN(;  and  eqi^ipment. 

The  Chairman.  Your  next  item  is  for  transportation  of  clotbing 
and  eouipment,  Si  1,250,000.  This  seems  to  be  predicated  upon  an 
estimate  that  was  furnished  you  by  the  clotliing  and  equipage  division 
that  750,000  tons  would  be  transported  which,  at  $15  per  ton,  makes 
that  amount.  Wlio  can  tell  me  how  that  figure  of  750,000  tons  was 
arrived  at  i 
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Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  That  is  arrived  at,  sir,  on  the  basis  of  require- 
ments. We  have  material  from  mills  that  is  billed  f .  o.  b.  mill,  such 
as  Melton  cloth.  That  is  transported  either  to  the  depot  or  the  con- 
tractor, and  then  from  the  contractor  to  the  depot  or  to  the  canton- 
ment or  wherever  they  direct  it.  Therefore  there  are  two  trans- 
portation factors  involved.  It  is  not  simply  the  transportation  of  the 
uniform  from  the  depot  to  the  mill,  but  it  involves  all  the  raw*mate- 
rials. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  based  upon  an  actual  summaiy  of  your  con- 
tract and  monthly  estimate  of  shipments  ? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely.  Every  bale  and  package  is 
standardized,  and  it  is  figured  that  so  many  garments  weigh  so  much 
and  require  a  cubic  capacity  for  overseas  of  so  much,  and  then  the 
tonnage  is  estimated. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  predicated  upon  supplying  what  force? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  The  estimated  force  both  here  and  abroad, 
2.750,000  men  in  this  country  and  the  number  abroad  according  to 
this  new  program  that  we  have  been  working  on. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  it  includes.,  I  presume,  the  four  months' 
leeway  you  figured  in  your  other  items. 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes,  sir. 

The  C*hairman.  You  do  not  get  all  that  transportation  on  your 
16  months'  supplies  out  of  this  fund  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  It  will  all  be  transported  ])otween  now  and 
June  30. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no;  that  wliich  is  not  delivered  until  four 
months  afterwards,  will  not  be. 

Mr.  McCormick.  If  your  pipe  line  is  filled,  it  will  be  trans])orted  by 
Jane  30,  1919,  and  paid  for. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  just  what  you  told  mo  a  while  ago  would 
not  happen — that  in  order  to  supply  a  certain  amount  the  next 
fiscal  year  you  had  to  figure  a  16  months'  supply  instead  of  a  12- 
months'  supply. 

Mr.  McCormick.  I  told  you,  sir,  it  would  be  on  hand  if  that  pipe 
line  and  the  program  we  showed  you  was  completed;  that  it  would  be 
on  hand  June  30,  1919,  the  extra  4J  months  lor  overseas,  and  the  30 
or  60  days  as  to  camp  or  cantonment  stock  on  hand,  as  per  the  dia- 
gram we  showed  you. 

Maj.  Orton.  In  arriving  at  this  tonnage  figure,  the  stock  on  hand 
July  30  is  all  deducted.  This  was  predicated  on  the  clothing 
requirements. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  arrive  at  your  $15  per  ton? 

CoJ.  Smith.  That  is  my  estimate.  It  is  just  the  same  as  the 
individual  personal  transportation,  taking  a  certain  number  of 
points  and  averaging  them. 

The  Chairman.  The  note  says  ^^This  was  determined  from  actual 
shipments.'' 

Uol.  SMrTH.  The  rate  per  ton  is  the  average  cost  of  transporting 
these  items  from  the  different  points  of  purchase  and  storage  through- 
out the  cotmtry  to  the  several  Atlantic  forwarding  ports,  and  the 
average  rate  using  previous  estimates  plus  the  increase  in  rates. 
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The  Chairman.  Your  note  states  that  you  had  actually  found 
what  it  had  cost.  Evidently  that  is  not  quite  Accurate.  It  is  still 
the  theoretical  cost  of  movement. 

Col.  Smith.  It  is  somewhat  theoretical.  The  note  is  misleading 
to  that  extent. 

TRANSPORTATIONS  OF  OTHER  QUARTERMASTER'S   STORES. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  you  estimate  in  regard  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  other  quartermaster  stores,  for  which  you  estimate  $50,000,000, 
that  subsistence  costs  you  $10  a  ton.  You  have  heretofore  been 
figuring  on  $15  a  ton. 

Col.  SMrrn.  There  is  a  different  rate  for  the  commodities. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true,  and  some  of  it  would  be  very  much 
cheaper,  and  I  should  think  that  some  of  it  would  be  as  high  or  per- 
haps higher,  and  I  wondered  whether  there  was  that  difference 
between  the  two. 

Col.  SMriH.  There  is  practically  that  difference.  *  There  are  three 
rates  which  we  have  used,  $10,  $15,  and  $12.50. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  determine  the  quantity  of  subsistence 
stores  ? 

Col.  Smith.  That  was  determined  from  figures  given  to  me  by  the 
Subsistence  Division. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  one  here  who  knows  how  those 
figures  were  arrived  at  ? 

Col.  Noble.  That  was  based  on  the  ration.  The  ration  is  a  pre- 
scribed quantity  and  it  was  figured  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  estimated  upon  the  weighted  average  of 
men  overseas? 

Gen.  LoRD.That  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  know  the  basis  of  that  estimate. 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes. 

Tonnage  based  on  6i  pounds  per  man  per  ration. 

Overe^'ae,  initial 789, 729 

Overs  ■'OB,  maint?nance 3, 077, 53- 

Unit  ?d  Stat  B,  initial 963,097 

United  States,  maintenance 1, 992, 735 

6,823,093 
TRANSPORTATION   OF   HORSES,   CAVALRY,    ARTILLERY,   ETC. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  here  of  $9,500,000,  based  on 
the  transportation  of  Ca\wilry,  ArtiUeiy,  Engineers,  Signal  Corps, 
etc.,  horses  from  places  of  purchase.  "What  is  the  number  of  horses 
that  you  used  to  make  this  calculation  ? 

Col.  Smith.  The  transportation  of  500,000  horses  for  the  Cavalry, 
Artillery,  and  Engineers,  and  400,000  pack  animals. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  get  those  figures.  Colonel? 

Col.  Smith.  We  got  them  from  the  Remoimt  Division. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  how  did  you  come  to  use  900,000  horses 
in  this  estimate  instead  of  the  1,200,000? 

Col.  Bristol.  I  do  not  know  how  they  got  that,  sir.  The  oiily 
animals  we  have  on  hand,  as  I  said  before,  are  the  500,000.     We  have 
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made  our  estimates  based  on  a  certain  number  of  men  reqxdring  a 
certain  number  of  animals,  and  that  certain  number,  as  you  saw 
just  awhile  ago,  is  over  1,000,000.  Whether  we  get  them  now  or 
next  June  of  this  fiscal  year  makes  no  diflFerence  in  the  money  we  will 
require,  but  it  does  make  a  large  difference  as  to  the  number  of  horse- 
shoes tnat  we  will  need. 

The  Chaibhan.  It  would  not  make  any  difference  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  horses,  assuming  you  got  them  during  the  fiscal  year,  but 
I  am  inclined,  in  view  of  the  facts,  to  doubt  whether  you  wiU  ever  get 
that  many  horses  and  other  animals. 

Col.  Bristol.  We  can  get  them  if  we  are  required  to  get  them,  but 
of  course  we  will  not  get  them  unless  there  are  ships  to  take  tlfem 
overseas.  The  latest  requirements  of  Gen.  Pershing  are  based  on 
about  3,300  animals  to  a  division,^  and  the  tables  of  organization  we 
are  using  call  for  6,600.  They  are  going  to  try  to  ffet  along  with  that 
smaller  number  of  animals  simply  because  of  the  aifficulty  in  getting 
forage,  etc.,  over  there,  but  his  reciuirements  of  31,000  animals  is 
based  on  using  only  3,300  to  a  division  instead  of  6,600,  which  we 
use  here. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  your  total  of  1,200,000  was 
predicated  on  this  reduced  figure  ? 

Col.  Bristol.  No,  sir;  because  this  cablegram  just  came  from  Gen. 
Pershing. a  few  days  ago,  in  which  he  stated  he  was  going  to  try  to 
get  along  with  about  3,300  or  3,400  to  a  division  instead  of  6,600. 
Our  estimates  were  based  on  6,600. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  horses  do  you  figure  now  you  will 
have  to  have  for  the  program  of  98  divisions,  with  the  new  organi- 
zation tables? 

Col.  Bristol.  We  will  have  to  buy  462,934  horses  and  341,000 
mules. 

The  Chairman.  Not  in  addition  to  what  you  have? 

Col.  Bristol.  Yes,  sir;  in  addition  to  what  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  over  1,200,000. 

Col.  Bristol.  That  makes  just  a  little  over  1,200,000.  When 
this  was  made  up  we  had  nearly  400,000  and  we  have  about  500,000 
now. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  will  need  to  figure  on  the 
transportation  of  900,000  head?  That  is  what  this  estimate  is 
predicated  on. 

Col.  Bristol.  We  do  not  make  the  estimate  for  the  transporta- 
tion.    We  just  make  the  estimate  for  the  animals. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that,  but  the  number  of  animals  is 
going  to  determine  the  amount  of  transportation,  and  I  am  asking 
you,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  subject,  whether  you  think  there 
will  be  900,000  animals  tnat  will  need  to  be  transported  ? 

Col.  Bristol.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Note. — A  total  of  250,968  hora  s  will  be  purchased  during  fiscal  year  1919  for 
cavalrv,  artillery,  etc.  Of  this  number  55,000  will  be  bought  in  France.  The  cost 
of  transportation  of  the  remainder,  195,968,  at  $19  p-r  head,  will  be  $3,723,392.  The 
original  estimate  was  for  500,000  head,  transportation  cost  of  $9,500,000.  A  reduc- 
tion of  $5,776,608  effected. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  about  that  ? 
Col.  Bristol.  My  answer  to  that  would  have  to  be  based  entirely 
on  the  amount  of  shipping  which  we  get.     As  it  stands  now,  we  have 
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enough  aiUTnals  in  our  remount  depots  for  all  purposes  in  this  country. 
Ju3t  as  soon  as  they  find  the  shipping,  we  will  then,  of  course,  ship 
from  the  various  remount  depots  the  number  they  can  take  whim 
Gren.  Pershing  has  asked  for,  and  which  will  be  approximately  31,000 
per  raonti. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  you  have  two  items,  one  for  horses  of 
S9,500,000,  and  the  other  for  pack  and  draft  animals  of  $7,600,000. 
making  a  total  of  (17,100,000. 

Col.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  that  was  predicated  on  the  movement  of 
900,000  head  ? 

Col.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  instead  of  moving  900,000  head,  vou  moved 
300,000,  you  would  reduce  those  two  estimates  two-thirds  each  ? 

CoL  Smith.  $5,700,000  would  cover  it. 

Note. — One  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  three  hundred  and  ten  mules  (pack  and 
draft  animals)  will  be  purchased  during  the  fiscal  year  1919  and  the  cost  of  tran8pc»'t&- 
tion  of  this  number  of  animals  at  |19  per  head  wiU  be  $2,133,890.  The  original  esti- 
mate was  for  400,000  head,  transportation  cost  17,600,000;  a  reduction  of  $5,466,110 
results.   • 

TBAN8POBTATION  OF  MISCELLANEOUS  QUASTERMASTEB's  STORES. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  you  have  an  item  here  of  $180,040,000 
for  transportation  of  miscellaneous  quartermaster  stores.  This 
includes  fuel,  forage,  and  all  other  quartermaster  stores,  gasoline,  oil, 
and  ^ease,  and  your  note  indicates  that  for  fuel  and  forage  you  are 
figurmg  on  20,000,000  tons,  at  $7.50  per  ton,  or  $150,000,000.  In 
view  oi  what  has  developed  both  as  to  fuel  and  forage,  do  you  not 
think  that  is  excessive  ? 

Col.  Smith.  Well,  I  can  hardly  say  whether  it  is  or  not.  It  looks 
large. 

The  Chaibmas.  Your  forage  estimate,  of  course,  is  going  to  be 
excessive. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  do  not  think  he  knows  the  result  reached  in  connec- 
tion with  forage.  We  will  make  a  note  of  that  and  that  will  be 
reduced  accordmgly,  both  as  to  fuel  and  forage. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  seem  that  there  should  be  a  considerable 
cut. 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  This  item  ought  to  be  divided  into  what  it  in- 
tended for  overseas  and  what  is  mcident  to  the  United  States. 

Gen.  Lord.  Col.  Smith,  is  any  estimate  included  for  transporta- 
tion overseas  ? 

Col.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Tae  Chairman.  But  I  mean  transportation  which  is  going  oversea^ 
as  against  transportation  to  supply  cantonments  and  Army  posts,  et<\. 
in  tiie  L'nited  States.  What  is  going  to  develop  will  be  that  you  will 
find  there  is  quite  an  item  in  here  for  fuel  in  the  United  States,  trans- 
portation of  coal  to  these  various  camps  in  the  United  States  ami 
{practically  nothino;  for  transportation  of  fuel  to  go  overseas,  and  then 
or  forage  there  vnR  be  both  the  transportation  of  forage  to  be  us«h1 
here  and  of  forage  for  overseas;  but  m  view  of  the  fiict  that  tlio 
number  of  head  to  be  fed  is  going  to  be  so  much  less,  that  figure  ought 
to  be  very  greatly  reduced. 
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Gen.  LoHD.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAraMAN.  These  Quantities,  in  each  instance,  were  simply 
furnished  you,  Colonel,  ana  you  made  your  estimates  based  on  them  ? 
Col.  Smith.  They  were,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  You  do  not  undertake,  do  you,  in  any  instance,  to 

3uostion  the  quantities  and  to  ask  a  reconsideration  oi  them  by  the 
epartments  furnishing  thetn  ? 

Cok  Smith.  It  was  done  in  some  cases  where  the  quantities  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  very  excessive.     I  do  not  recall  wnether  recon- 
sideration was  asked  or  not,  but  I  do  not  think  so.     Where  it  looked 
to  be  out  of  all  reason  or  where  it  was  absurd  on  the  face  of  it,  and 
where  to  any  man  looking  at  it  and  analyzing  it  to  any  extent,  it 
would  show  that  it  was  impossible  to  transport  the  numoer  of  thou- 
sands or  millions  of  tons,  it  was  arbitrarily  reduced. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  any  instances  of  that  kind  ? 
Col,  Smith.  Fuel  and  forage  was  given  as  29,000,000  tons. 
The  Chairman.  And  you  cut  that  to  20,000,000  tons  ? 
Col.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  You  were  conservative. 

Col.  Smith.  There  were  other  cases  that  we  will  touch  on  when  we 
get  further  along. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  data  touching  the  number  of  trucks 
which  were  purchased  include  any  information  as  to  the  destination 
of  those  trucks;  in  other  words,  how  many  of  them  were  to  be  used 
here  in  America  and  how  many  were  intended  for  over-seas  ship- 
ment? 

Col.  Smith.  No,  sir;  that  information  was  not  brought  out  in  any 
information  furnished. 

The  Chairman.  General,  would  it  be  practicable,  inasmuch  as  this 
item  seems  to  be  so  large,  to  get  some  data  touching  the  way  in 
which,  for  instance,  gasoline,  oils,  and  greases  were  estimatea  at 
2,000,000  tons?  That  amounts  to  $25,000,000,  and  I  think  we 
would  like  to  know  just  how  they  arrived  at  their  estimate  as  to  the 
tons  to  be  moved. 

Gen.  Lord.  We  will  analyze  that  and  give  you  whatever  details 
w«»  can  get. 

1 .  Th«>  following  is  a  revised  estimate  of  the  amount  of  railroad  tonnage  which  will 
'  ••  required  during  the  current  fiscal  year  on  account  of  supplies  pertaining  to  this 

.i  vision: 

Tons. 

'  -il  for  domestic  conmimption 5, 490, 000 

•    <»•  for  domestic  consuuiption 13, 726 

•  od  for  domestic  consun  ption,  1,372,500  cords 2, 746, 000 

:    raj?'?  and  bedding 3,732,624 

Gallons. 

:a5o!in<*  ^domestic) 52, 301, 816 

'   .r.riranta 15,480,323 

MiD^fmloil 1,000,000 

68,  782, 139 

-*  p  r  cent  to  b«  shipp-^d 58, 464, 819 

I  At  6  pounds  p  r  gallon,  pounds  350,788,914 175, 394 

}  -4  foraiH.nals 2,492,650 

Total 14,649,393 

George  E.  Warren, 
Colonel^  Quartenruuter  Corps^  DirectoT  Fuel  and  Forage  Division, 

By  G.  W.  Nolo. 
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HORSE    EQUIPMENT. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  for  horse  equipment,  17,000 
tons,  $168,000.  In  view  of  the  facts  touching  horses,  that  estimate 
is  probably  excessive. 

Gen.  Lord.  Those  figures  were  furnished  by  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment. 

TRANSPORTATION   OF   ORDNANCE. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  estimate  of  $60,000,000  for  the 
transportation,  of  ordnance.  The  note  says  that  the  ordnance 
people  estimate  that  there  will  be  650,000  tons  a  month  transported 
which,  at  $12.50  per  ton  ($10  per  ton  plus  25  per  cent  to  cover 
increased  rates)  g^ves  $97,500,000,  but  in  view  of  the  rather  remote 
probability  of  tms  amount  being  transported  during  the  year  the 
deduction  is  made  of  $37,500,000,  which  will  leave  a  total  estimate 
of  $60,000,000.  I  will  check  that  up  myself  when  the  ordnance 
people  come  before  us. 

purchase  of  draft  animals. 

(See  p.  508.) 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  here  for  purchase  of  draft 
animals,  $71,653,050.  You  had  an  allotment  of  $53,634,630,  and 
you  are  estimating  a  deficiency  of  $18,018,420.  What  is  the  basis 
of  this  estimate  ? 

Col.  Bristol.  For  the  draft  animals  the  estimate  is  based  on  a 
monthly  average  of  troops  of  3,953,333,  2,380,833  in  the  United 
States,  and  1,572,500  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  expect  to  average  that  number  for  the 
y e  ar  ? 

Col.  Bristol.  Those  were  the  instructions  we  worked  under,  to 
average  that  number  over  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  number  of  animals  you  figure  for  an 
army  of  that  size  ? 

Col.  Bristol.  We  have  to  estimate  the  number  of  animals  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  divisions  that  that  niunber  of  men  will  con- 
stitute, and  then  at  so  many  animals  per  division,  which  in  this  case 
amounted  to  about  6,600,  approximately. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  divisions  are  you  figuring  on ! 

Col.  Smith.  One  hundred  and  thirty-nine  divisions. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  y^u  get  that  ? 

Col.  B  pistol.  We  divida  the  total  number  of  men  we  have  to  pn)- 
vide  for  bj  the  number  of  men  in  a  division.  We  estimate  the  num- 
ber of  anunals  required  for  service  in  the  rear  troops  and  for  oth<^- 
services  about  ths  same  as  the  number  required  in  a  division. 

The  CHAiRBdLAN.  But  you  are  not  goins:  to  have  that  many  divi5ion>. 

Col.  Bristol.  No;  but  we  have  this  number  of  men,  and  in  ordt^r 
to  get  the  number  of  animals 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  How  many  men  do  you  figure  for  : 
division? 

Col.  Bristol.  About  27,000. 

Col.  Wolfe.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  refer  to  your  secret  mom** 
randum,  you  will  see  at  the  bottom  that  it  is  planned  to  have  al>ou: 
9S  divL>ions.    While  this  estimate  apparently  calls  for  139  divisit»i  > 
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the  explanation  oi  that  is  that  there  are  about  700,000  men«  or  there 
^  ill  be  about  700,000  men,  in  the  military  program  this  year  who  are 
not  divisioned — ^who  have  not  been  formed  into  divisions — ^who  are  in 
the  various  camps;  they  will  require  the  use  of  draft  animals,  and  the 
total  number  would  form  139  divisions  if  all  the  divisions  were  lormed. 

The  Chairman.  You  figure  2,565  draft  animals  for  each  division 
and  139  divisions,  making  a  total  of  356,535  draft  animals  ? 

Col.  Bbistol.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  figure  that  51  of  the  139  divisions  will 
he  in  the  United  States? 

Col.  Bristol.  Yes,  fir. 

The  Chairman.  And  10  per  cent  as  a  maintenance  for  them? 

Col.  Bristol.  Yes,  e  ir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  also  figure  that  88  of  the  divisions  will 
be  overseas? 

Col.  Bristol.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  figure  25  per  cent  additional  for 
those  divisions. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  a  depot  reserve  of  10  per  cent.  Is  that 
10  per  cent  of  all  the  animals? 

Col.  Wolfe.  Tenper  cent  of  the  first  item. 

The  Chairman.  This  works  out  then  on  the  .basis  461,699  draft 
animals,  at  a  cost  of  $210  aniece? 

Col.  Bristol.  Yes,  sir.  First  they  deducted  the  120,000  which 
thev  have  on  hand,  leaving  a  balance  of  341,699. 

'fhe  Chairman.  What  are  you  actually  paying  for  them? 

Col.  Bristol.  That  is  what  we  are  paying,  $230  for  the  heavy  mule 
known  as  the  wheel  mule,  and  $190  for  the  light  mule,  known  as  the 
lead  mule,  and  also  the  same  for  pack  mules.  We  have  to  get  about 
an  equal  number  of  each,  so  we  divide  it  and  make  a  uniform  price. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  figure  on  a  double  reserve,  lO  per  cent 
on  those  that  are  in  the  United  States  and  25  per  cent  on  those  that 
are  overseas,  and  then  a  10  per  cent  reserve  of  the  two  ? 

Col.  Bristol.  That  was  arbitrarj^.  We  had  to  do  something  in 
n*'jard  to  taking  care  of  losses  that  might  be  occasioned  by  ships  being 
•-unk.  We  have  found  since  this  estimate  was  made  that  the  British 
and  others  over  there  have  found  their  losses  are  near  40  per  cent 
instead  of  25  per  cent  in  France.  ' 

The  Chairman.  You  are  figuring  your  maintenance  on  the  entire 
yoar,  yet  you  have  only  120,000  animals  with  one-fourth  of  the  year 
::one. 

Col.  Bristol.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  animals  have  you  now?  This  figure 
of  120,000  was  on  July  1. 

Col.  Bristou  Of  that  type  we  had  128,924  draft  mules  on  Septem- 
l-er  14« 

The  Chairman.  How  fast  do  you  expect  to  get  461,000? 

CoL  Bristol.  We  can  buy  them,  sir,  approximately  as  fast  as  they 
are  required. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that,  but  how  fast  are  they  going  to 
t  f"  required,  because  you  are  not  going  to  charge,  with  my  consent,  a 
J.'*  per  cent  maintenance  over  the  whole  year  when  you  have  not  got 
them  for  the  whole  year.  You  have  not  any  maintenance  charge  now 
on  those  you  have  not  got 
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Col.  Bristol.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  anything  like  the  number  over- 
seas, and  from  all  we  can  see  now^  based  on  the  information  we  have, 
we  can  not  possibly  get  those  animals  overseas. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  just  it;  and  yet  you  are  figuring  a  25  per 
cent  wastage. 

Col.  Bristol.  Based  on  instructions  we  had  to  make  our  estimate 
on  this  number  of  animals,  it  was  necessary  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  would  like  to  get,  Colonel,  is  a  statement 
of  the  amount  of  money  you  are  going  to  have  to  have  for  the  animals 
you  expect  to  buy  for  this  fiscal  year  j  and  it  is  going  to  be  consider- 
ably less  than  this  table  of  organization  estimate. 

Col.  Bristol.  It  will  be  very  much  less  than  this  estimate  we  have 
here  unless  we  can  ship  more  overseas  than  we  are  contemplating 
doing  now. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  animals  bought  abroad  paid  for  out  of 
this  fund? 

Col.  Bristol.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  is  in  contemplation  in  the  way 
of  purchases  overseas? 

Col.  Bristol.  We  have  bought  quite  a  number  over  there,  but  our 
supply  is  about  ended,  and  we  can  not  get  many  more.  The  few 
that  we  get  now  we  have  to  get  from  Spain.  Of  course,  the  prices 
over  there  are  much  greater  than  here.  For  instance,  the  average 
price  in  France  of  pack  animals  is  $276.34  and  in  this  country  $161.76. 
or  over  $100  difference.  Light  artillery  horses  in  France  cost  $295.71 
and  they  cost  here  $188.21;  heavy  artillery  horses  in  France  cost 
$377.88.  and  the  cost  here  is  $221.95 ;  lead  and  wheel  mules  in  France 
cost  an  average  of  $308.33,  whereas  over  here  the  price  has  been  for 
wheel  mules  $228.35  and  for  lead  mules  $189.38.  For  riding  horses 
the  average  in  France  is  $254.33,  while  over  here  the  average  is 
$184.24. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  for  my  inquiry  was  to  ascertain 
whether  in  making  your  estimates  you  had  to  figure  not  only  on  the 
31,000  per  month  you  expect  to  equip,  but  also,  on  those  that  will  be 
bought  abroad,  if  any,  because  all  of  that  comes  out  of  this  fund. 

Col.  Bristol.  There  may  be  some  few  bought.  It  is  impossible  to 
tell  how  many. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  think  it  is  a  negligible  item? 

Col.  Bristol.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  there  is  a  certain  percentage 
of  sickness  among  the  animals  to  be  taken  into  account. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  percentage? 

Col.  Bristol.  It  is  sometimes  as  high  as  30  per  cent.  All  of  the 
animals  when  purchased  and  shipped  to  the  remount  station  have 
to  go  through  with  a  certain  period  of  sickness.  They  can  not  travel 
without  it,  and  during  that  time  a  majority  of  them,  of  course,  are 
unfit  for  service.    Then  we  have  other  things  that  come  up. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  not  speaking  of  that  percentage  of  sickness 
that  occurs  when  you  are  gathering  your  animals  tosjether.  After 
you  have  gotten  them  innrculated  and  made  them  healthy,  what  per- 
centage of  sickness  do  you  have  among  them  ? 

Col.  Bristol.  We  have  torday.  or  on  September  21.  the  date  of  tho 
last  statement,  03,000  imsorviceable  animals  out  of  a  total  of  200,0^><>. 
However,  I  will  explain  that  a  little  further.    We  have  glanders  in 
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a  ^reat  many  of  the  depots,  and  in  some  of  those  depots  all  of  the 
animals  have  been  quarantined.  Those  that  are  quarantined  are  car- 
ried as  unserviceable,  and  that  accounts  for  a  large  number  here. 
Glanders  has  been  spread  over  the  country  until  now  we  haVe  it  in  a 
biff  majority  of  our  remount  divisions. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  doing  about  it  ? 

CoL  Bristol.  We  are  doing  the  best  we  can  to  eradicate  it.  The 
animals  are  tested  for  glanders,  and  as  soon  as  we  find  that  they 
react  to  the  test  they  are  destroyed.  We  have  destroyed  quite  a 
number  of  them.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  I  have  had 
the  opinion,  and  others  too,  that  it  is  carried  around  and  the  animals 
infected  by  some  means  other  than  natural.  It  is  a  very  simple 
thing  to  do  if  a  man  wishes  to  do  it,  and  a  German  sympathizer 
could  infect  every  depot  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  Provided  you  did  not  have  sufficient  protection 
for  your  animals  to  prevent  it. 

Col.  Bristol.  Of  course;  but  suppose  one  of  our  own  men  did  it. 
A  man  could  get  employment  in  the  camp  and  go  around  among 
the  horses.  As  the  animals  were  standing  around  anywhere  it  would 
be  easy  to  infect  them  if  he  had  obtained  the  necessary  means  of 
infection  from  other  animals  that  had  the  disease.  He  could  easily 
put  it  in  the  nostrils  of  other  horses. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  evidence  to  warrant  that  belief? 

Col.  Bristol.  We  have  not  had  any  positive  evidence,  but  the  dis- 
ease has  jumped  from  one  depot  to  another  in  such  a  way  that  we 
think  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  carried  in  that  way. 
I  reported  it  to  the  proper  authorities,  and  the  matter  was  taken  up 
by  them.  They  have  sent  men  around  to  see  if  they  could  find  any- 
thing. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  anything  like  the  number  of  sick 
animals  that  your  report  shows,  and  if  tnat  number  is  going  to  be 
at  all  constant,  you  must  have  figured  on  a  good  many  more  animals 
than  vou  require. 

Col.  Bristol.  That  is  not  quite  a  fair  percentage  to  work  on. 
That  69,000  includes  a  lot  of  animals  that  are  in  quarantine.  In 
cnses  where  they  are  quarantined  there  may  be  only  a  few  animals 
that  are  sick.. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  figures  to  show  what  number  is 
really  sick! 

CoL  Bristol.  We  can  get  those  figures. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  might  recollect  the  percentage. 

Col.  Bhhtol.  I  think  we  could  probably  count  it  at  10  per  cent. 
Very  often,  as  soon  as  an  animal  goes  out  in  a  division  to  be  worked 
by  men  who  are  inexperienced  and  unaccustomed  to  handling  animals, 
they  do  not  fit  the  harness  properly  and  do  not  take  care  of  the 
animals  in  the  way  that  more  experienced  men  would  and,  there- 
fore, we  have  a  large  sick  report  on  that  account.  There  is  another 
•Ib^ease  that  has  become  very  common  which  is  known  as  dermatitis. 
It  is  a  foot  disease  and  has  been  more  or  less  unknown  in  the  Army 
■jntil  recently.  It  is  now  giving  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  has 
•  aused  the  loss  of  a  great  many  animals.  The  animaPs  hoof,  or  any 
]K\Tt  of  the  lower  leg,  becomes  infected  with  this  disease,  and  unless 
:t  is  quickly  discovered  and  cared  for  promptly  the  disease  gets  such 
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a  hold  on  the  animal  that  it  must  be  destroyed.  The  hoof  drops 
right  off.  That  accounts  for  a  good  many  of  the  losses,  but  the  ma- 
jority of  the  animals  will  get  well. 

SUPPLIES  INCIDENT  TO  CARE  OF  DRAFT  AND  PACK  ANIMALS. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  estimate  of  $15,000,000  for  supplies 
incident  to  the  care  of  draft  and  pack  animals.  How  do  you  estimate 
that? 

Col.  Bristol.  That  was  based  on  Gen.  Pershing's  cablegram.  We 
were  directed  to  make  i out  that  estimate  on  the  basis  of  that  cable- 
gram.   The  remount  station  does  not  procure  any  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  estimate  is  predicated  on  how  many  ani- 
mals? 

Gen.  Lord.  429,260.    You  have  the  same  number  of  nose  bags. 

The  Chairman.  Evidently  you  are  figuring  on  initial  equipment 
for  429,260,  and  then  on  replenishment  tor  442,000,  and  then  on  re- 
plenishment for  491,000.    What  is  the  meaning  of  that? 

Col.  Bristol.  That  was  all  based  on  a  cablegram  from  Gen. 
Pershing.  We  have  not  that  cablegram,  but  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  harness  division. 

The  Chakman.  You  have  not  anything  like  that  number  of  ani- 
mals over  there.  You  are  figuring  on  replenishments  all  along  the 
line  for  the  total  theoretical  number. 

Col.  Bristol.  I  might  say  there,  that  whatever  basis  they  had  for 
the  estimates,  one  nose  bag  would  not  last  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  figure  that  it  would,  evidently.  They 
have  two  replenishments.  If  they  get  1,000,000  nose  bags  over  there, 
they  will  have  a  good  many  more  than  one  a  year  for  the  animals 
they  have  over  there.  That  is  just  for  draft  and  pack  animals.  How 
many  draft  and  pack  animals  are  over  there  now? 

Col.  Bristol.  30,000,  approximately. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  about  this  estimate. 
Colonel? 

Col.  Bristol.  This  estimate  for  nose  bags,  etc.,  was  based  on  a 
requisition  by  Gen.  Pershing. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  if  it  was,  there  must  be  some  basis 
of  fact  to  justify  it.  You  have  30,000  animals  and  you  are  figuring 
on  1,000,000  nose  bags.  Having  in  view  the  number  of  animals  you 
have  over  there,  do  you  believe  you  will  need  that  many  nose  bags? 

Col.  Bristol.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  think  we  can  cut  this  estimate? 

Col.  Bristol.  I  think  we  can  cut  the  whole  estimate  for  animals 
down  to  $55,000,000,  instead  of  $150,000,000,  based  on  what  we  can 
get  overseas.    As  I  have  figured  it  out,  it  could  be  cut  to  $55,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  item  of  horse  equipment  will  stand  a  cor- 
responding cut? 

Col.  Bristol.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  more  than  cut  this  in  half. 

Col.  Bristol.  The  animals  would  be  cut  down  to  about  one-third, 
and  I  think  this  could  be  cut  about  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  doing  touching  the  buying  in 
quantities?    WTio  has  charge  of  the  buying  of  these  harness  supplies? 

Gen.  Lord.  Col.  Lea. 
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The  Chaihman.  What  I  want  to  find  out  is  whether  orders  are 
going  out  for  this  quantity  of  material,  when,  as  I  understand  it, 
there  is  no  need  for  it? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  The  expenditures  for  brushes,  combs,  horse  cov- 
ers, halters,  buckets,  feed  bags,  etc.,  are  under  C.  and  E.,  and  I  think 
C.  and  E.  have  nothing  bought  for  delivery  beyond  January  1. 
There  are  no  contracts  except  in  a  few  instances  extending  beyond 
January  1.    We  are  not  bought  up  on  anv  overprogram. 

The  Chairman.  TJp  to  January  1  would  be  half  of  this  estimate, 
and  the  estimate  ought  to  be  cut  two- thirds. 

GeiL.  Lord.  The  buying  program  was  in  compliance  with  a  cable- 
gram from  Gen,  Pershing. 

Maj.  Orton.  I  can  tell  you  something  about  the  expenditures. 
About  three  weeks  ago,  I  think  it  was.  we  cabled  if  we  could  not 
reduce  these  expenditures  on  account  or  the  smaller  number  of  ani- 
mals, and  Gen.  Pershing  cabled  back  that  he  would  revise  it,  and 
we  are  accordingly  holding  it  up  until  we  get  his  revised  figures. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  for  the  purchase  of  pack  ani- 
mals. Did  you  figure  that  on  the  same  number  of  divisions  and  on 
the  same  percentages  as  before? 

CoL  Bristol.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And,  according  to  your  idea  of  procurement  and 
shipment,  it  is  subject  to  the  same  reduction? 

Col.  Bristol.  Yes,  sir. 

PURCHASE  OF   HARNESS. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  for  the  purchase  of  harness 
amounting  to  $29,069,341.26.    What  is  that  predicated  on? 

Col.  Lea.  That  is  figured  on  the  regular  established  strength  and 
the  table  of  organization  and  on  the  number  of  sets  of  harness  per 
division. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  are  you  figuring  on  ? 

Col.  Lea.  We  have  figured  on  a  certain  number  of  men.  It  is  con- 
fnsing  to  call  them  divisions,  but  it  is  based  on  divisions  of  27,000 
men. 

The  Chairman.  Hov^  many  divisions  of  27,000  men? 

Col.  Lea.  Tliere  are  98  divisions;  48  that  have  not  been  equipped 
will  require  initial  equipments,  and  maintenance  is  required  for  51 
divisions  in  the  United  States  and  for  88  divisions  overseas. 

PURCHASE   OF   WAGONS. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  fen  estimate  of  $22,579,063  for  the  pur- 
chase of  wagona  complete.  How  many  wagons  do  you  expect  to  buy 
with  that  money? 

Col.  Lea.  That  covers  the  escort  wagons,  49,610;  the  combat  wag- 
ons. 21.929;  and  2,329  ambulances. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  animals  will  those  waggons  take? 

CoL  Lea.  The  49,000  and  the  21,000,  or  total  70,000,  will  take  four 
ho'sps  eflch.    The  ambulances — ^2,329 — are  two-horse  vehicles. 

The  Chairman.  Has  anybody  undertaken  to  check  your  horse, 
harness,  and  wagon  estimates,  one  against  the  other? 
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Maj.  Orton.  I  feel  sure  that  the  figures  are  consistent.  The  wag- 
ons break  down,  especially  in  France  to-day ;  so  you  can  not  compare 
the  total  number  of  wagons  with  animals. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  compare  them  with  the  equipment? 

Maj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir;  but  not  the  total.  It  is  not  a  consistent  fig- 
ure with  the  animals. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  a  tendency  to  constantly  shift  from 
horse-drawn  vehicles  to  motorized  vehicles. 

Col.  Lea.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  practically  the  same  use  of 
animal-drawn  vehicles  as  there  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  be- 
cause Gen.  Pershing's  cabled  requisition  on  September  11  was  within 
a  very  few  per  cent — within  5  per  cent — either  way  on  practicallv 
every  type  of  vehicle  per  25,000  men  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  due  to  the  fact  that  the  man  who  makes 
the  estimate  does  not  iniow  about  the  added  motors? 

Col.  Lea.  No.  We  have  cabled  a  great  many  times  and  there  has 
been  an  investigation  by  the  headquarters  officers  over  there.  This 
transportation  equipment  has  been  an  item  of  continual  request  in 
cables  from  there  ever  since  a  year  ago. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  estimate  this  requirement  for 
wagons? 

Col.  Lea.  That  is  exactly  the  number  of  wagons  called  for  per  unit 
of  27,000  men.  For  instance,  on  escort  wagons  we  initially  equip  the 
same  number  of  48  units  and  then  maintain  51  units  with  the  number 
of  men  here  on  a  depreciation  rate  of  50  per  cent,  and  maintain  88 
units  in  France,  with  a  depreciation  of  120  per  cent — 10  per  cent  a 
month.  Those  figures  of  120  per  cent  for  depreciation  on  vehicles 
are  now  considered  low,  but  they  check  quite  closely  with  the  British 
for  the  first  two  years  of  the  war.  The  120  per  cent  is  considered 
too  low  now,  from  recent  advices. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  anxious  to  know  is  whether,  in  point 
of  fact,  there  have  been  equipped  the  number  of  imits  heretofore  that 
the  present  maintenance  program  would  seem  to  indicate! 

Col.  Lea.  Either  equipped  or  the  goods  are  produced  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  figuring  maintenance  on  88  units 
abroad  ? 

Col.  Lea.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  the  average  monthly  strength  ^Ten  by 
the  staff,  88  times  27,000,  and  knowing  the  number  required  for 
27,000  it  is  just  multiplication  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  imdertaken  to  check  up  the  physical 
fact  with  the  theoretical  one? 

Col.  Lea.  There  is  no  way  that  I  could  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  They  ought  to  know  abroad  how  many  units  there 
are? 

Col.  Lea.  I  know.  The  only  thing  we  can  get  is  this :  We  get  cables 
right  along  every  three  or  four  weeks  instructing  us  to  ship  stated 
numbers  of  vehicles  for  every  25,000  men  embarking,  which  would 
seem  to  be  the  requirement  of  the  overseas  forces  from  continual  in- 
structions. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  having  any  difficulty  in  getting  hame^^ 
and  wagons? 

Col.  Lea.  Not  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  fact  touching  contracts  for  wagon- 1 
Have  you  undertaken  to  put  out  orders  to  the  extent  of  this  estimate ' 
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Col.  Lba.  We  are  covered  on  escort  wagons.  On  the  other  vehicles 
we  are  just  far  enough  ahead  to  keep  going.  In  other  words,  we  are 
not  covered  away  in  advance. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  do  it  as  to  the  escort  wagons? 

Col.  Lea.  That  was  caused  by  a  very  large  estimate  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  by  a  figure  that  was  changed. 

Tne  Chairman.  You  have  just  absorbed  the  mistake  of  some  time 
ago? 

Col.  Lea.  It  was  the  first  automatic  requisition  for  about  600 
wagons  in  place  of  240  per  unit  and  that  threw  the  production  pro- 
gram all  out  of  balance.  That  has  taken  us  further  in  the  future 
than  the  ordinary  purchases  would  have  taken  us.  On  the  other 
thin^  we  ought  to  be  buying  a  little  bit  faster  than  we  are.  We  are 
holding  up  some  things  on  account  of  changes  in  design. 

The  Chairman.  The  productive  capacity  of  the  country  is  sufficient 
not  to  require  the  placing  of  very  large  orders  ahead  ? 

Col.  Lea.  No;  not  from  now  on.  The  first  rush  of  equipment  is 
over,  and  I  think  those  two  industries  can  take  care  of  the  situation 
without  any  difficulty. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  undertaking  to  place  orders  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  keep  the  industries  going  at  their  full  capacity? 

Col.  Lea.  We  never  consider  the  maximum  capacity  of  the  indus- 
try in  connection  with  the  order,  but  for  a  while  the  Army  needs  for 
vehicles  threw  out  of  balance  the  commercial-vehicle  business,  it  al- 
most shut  it  out  for  a  while,  but  after  the  first  requirements  were 
taken  care  of,  the  farm  wagon  and  commercial  vehicle  took  about 
their  proper  proportion. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  getting  any  reports  on  reclamation? 

CoL  Lea.  No,  sir.  The  only  index  we  get  on  reclamation  is  on  the 
mils  for  spare  parts.  The  figure  that  I  gave  you,  120  per  cent,  we 
fi^re  that  a  wagon  during  the  12  months  is  maintained  in  the  best 
possible  condition  by  the  supply  of  maintenance  parts  and  from  the 
calls  for  spare  parts,  they  are  evidently  using  a  great  many. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  maintenance  percentage? 

Col.  Lea.  Ten  per  cent  a  month,  120  pet  cent  on  complete  vehicles. 
And  as  I  said  before,  that  is  considered  low  by  our  forces.  It  is 
rfaerked  very  closely  with  the  result  for  the  first  year  of  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  trying  to  arrive  at  is  whether  the  very 
elaborate  reclamation  we  have  undertaken  abroad  in  connection  with 
all  manner  of  equipment  is  reflecting  itself  at  all  in  the  percentage 
of  maintenance. 

CoL  Lea.  Yes;  it  is,  because  that  is  one  of  the  causes  for  this  de- 
rmu»  in  the  call  for  complete  wagons  that  I  told  you  about.  They 
rar  they  can  use  these  parts  and  repair  the  wagons  and  therefore  they 
haVfl  cut  down  their  calls  for  complete  replacement  of  units. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  change  made? 

Col.  Lea.  About  a  year  ago  right  now. 

The  Chairman.  They  had  not  done  any  reclamation  then? 

Col.  Lea.  There  were  a  number  of  reports  which  came  back  that 
flifV  were  repairing  their  wheels  and  bottoms  and  sides  and  things 
:  kA  that  last  fall. 

TTie  Chairman.  The  reclamation  then  was  negligible  and  was  sim- 
:  I ,    incident  to  the  repair  by  the  men  in  the  field,  but  now  we  are 
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creating  large  establishments  over  there  and  spending  a  good  deal  ol 
money  in  the  creation  of  them. 

Col.  Lea.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  has  had  an  eflfect  yet  toward 
a  further  reduction,  but  I  know  they  are  using  these  parts  because  I 
have  had  reports  from  men  coming  back  from  over  there  that  they  are 
putting  spokes  in  wheels  and  rims  in  wheels  and  rebuilding  bodies 
and  all  those  things  in  their  shops  over  there. 

The  Chairman.  That  ought  to  show  a  reduction  in  your  general 
maintenance  percentage. 

Col.  Lea.  I  do  not  imagine  the  experience  has  warranted  a  decrease 
in  this  automatic  supply. 

purchase  of  automobiles. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  estimate  of  $28,723,265  for  the  pur- 
chase of  automobiles.    What  is  the  basis  for  this  estimate  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  The  basis  is  on  the  requirements  of  one  army  of  30 
divisions,  which  we  received  from  estimates  and  changes  by  cable 
from  Pershing,  and  which  we  checked  up  by  taking  the  requirements 
up  to  the  1st  of  January,  subtracting  the  equipment  already  over 
there  for  52  divisions,  and  so  the  first  divided  by  52  and  multiplied  by 
30  is  the  correct  figure.  We  therefore  are  quite  sure  that  our  figures 
on  the  requirements  for  one  army  are  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Captain,  from  this  sheet  which  you  have  fur- 
nished, it  appears  that  for  an  army  of  30  divisions  you  furnish  motor 
cars  for  initial  equipment,  $7,555,  432  of  them  being  heavy,  open  cars 
of  the  Cadillac  touring  model  57,  433  being  heavy  closed  Cadillac 
limousine  model  57,  and  358  of  the  White  1-ton  staff  observation  car. 
1,350  light  open  cars  of  the  Dodge  type,  and  4,817  Ford  tourings  and 
338  light  and  closed  motor  cars  of  the  Dodge  type,  making  the  total  I 
have  stated  of  7,755,  and  then  you  figure  an  initial  reserve  of  15  per 
cent,  which  would  make,  with  the  initial  equipment,  8,919  cars,  and  a 
replacement  of  5  per  cent  per  month,  which  is  60  per  cent  replacement 
for  the  year. 

Capt.  Smith.  When  actually  in  operation. 

The  Chairman.  You  assume  that  everything  overseas  is  in  actual 
operation  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes ;  but  for  the  three  armies  we  do  not  figure  the  60 
per  cent  on  each  army.  We  figure  one  army  will  be  fully  equipped 
for  12  months,  another  army  for  3  months,  and  a  third  army  for  1 
month. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  in  maintenance? 

Capt.  Smith.  In  reserve ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  replacement  item  makes  389  cars,  and  then, 
applying  it  to  a  division,  your  last  column  would  seem  to  indicate 
297^  cars  for  a  division.  This  estimate  is  predicated  on  that  organi- 
zation? 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  assumes  what  equipment  furnished  from  appro- 
priations heretofore  made? 

Capt.  Smith.  That  is  all  subtracted  in  the  sheet  there,  the  equip- 
ment already  overseas,  or  ordered  prior  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  So  this  estimate  is  predicated  upon  equipment 
with  the  reserve  and  the  maintenance  for  three  armies,  a  total  equip- 
ment of  26,757  machines? 
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Capt.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  figure  that  as  of  July  1  we  had  either  ob- 
tained or  under  order  or  appropriated  for  5,255  cars,  leaving  21,502 
cars  to  be  provided  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  would  seem  to  be  on  the  supposition  that 
these  three  armies  were  already  in  the  field  and  therefore  replace- 
ment was  taking  place  in  all  of  them. 

Capt.  Smith.  No,  sir;  we  did  not  do  that.  The  original  15  per 
tvnt  allowance  was  counted,  but  the  reserve  and  wastage  for  one  army 
was  taken  at  60  per  cent,  for  the  second  army  at  15  per  cent  for  the 
year,  and  for  the  third  army  5  per  cent  for  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  the  theory  that  by  June  of  next  year 
you  would  have  your  three  armies  in  the  field. 

Capt.  Smith.  And  equipped ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  actual  data  which  would  tend  to 
confirm  or  vary  these  replacement  figures  of  5  per  cent  per  month? 

Capt.  Smith.  No;  except  that  was  the  amount  the  Pershing  table 
called  for — 15  per  cent  original  and  5  per  cent  per  month  replacement. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  that  was  arrived  at? 

Capt.  Smith.  I  do  not. 

Col.  Noble.  We  simply  have  his  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  financial  history  that  would  show 
that  that  has  been  the  maintenance  cost? 

Capt.  Smith.  On  other  automobiles? 

The  Chairman.  On  any  automobiles  you  furnish  the  Army. 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  is  usually  considered  a  proper 
i*eplacement  percentage  for  machines  in  use  here  in  America? 

Capt.  Smith.  Army  machines  ? 

The  Chairman.  Any  automobiles.  These  are  just  the  same  as  the 
ordinary  machines. 

Capt.  Smith.  I  should  think  at  least  30  per  cent;  but  the  5  per  cent 
per  month  was  a  positive  figure  given  in  tne  Pershing  table. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  these  machines  costing  you? 

Capt.  Smith.  On  that  other  sheet  of  paper  the  prices  are  given  for 
each  unit  and  the  total  cost. 

The  Chairman.  This  shows  that  for  motor  cars,  light,  open,  which 
would  be  the  Ford  type,  the  cost  is  $475 ;  the  medium  open,  the  Dodge 
type^  $950;  medium  cloised,  which  is  the  Dodge  closed  car,  $1,100. 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  heavy  open,  which  is  the  Cadillac  touring, 
$2,400;  and  the  heavy  closed,  which  is  the  Cadillac  limousine,  $3,500. 
How  are  these  prices  compared  with  the 

Capt.  Smith  (interposmg).  Those  are  the  prices  in  our  last  con- 
tracts. 

The  Chairman.  But  how  do  they  compare  with  the  prices  of  these 
machines  to  the  public  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  They  are  cheaper. 

The  Chairman.  Cheaper  than  the  present  or  the  former  prices 
before  the  war  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  I  would  say  they  are  about  the  same  as  the  prices 
before  the  war,  but  they  are  cheaper  than  the  prices  to  the  public  at 
present. 
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The  Chairman.  How  are  they  as  compared  with  the  prices  to  the 
dealers? 

Capt.  Smith.  I  don't  know.  I  suppose  they  make  their  regular 
commissions — ^$100  a  car. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  not  buy  through  dealers  now  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  No;  we  buy  direct,  and  we  buy  materially  cheaper 
than  the  public. 

The  Chairman.  But  do  you  buy  cheaper  than  the  dealers  get  their 
cars? 

Capt.  Smith.  I  think  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  How  were  the  prices  for  these  cars  fixed  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  We  took  the  prices  we  had  purchased  at  last.  We  did 
not  add  anything  for  increased  cost  of  labor  or  materials  for  the 
coming  year,  because  we  had  no  right  to  make  a  guess  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  how  were  the  prices  fixed  in  the  first  in- 
stance ;  do  you  know  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  By  contract  with  the  various  automobile  concems 
for  the  various  kinds. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  competitive  bidding? 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes;  there  was  competitive  bidding  for  practically 
everything. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  actually  know  what  method  was  pur- 
sued in  arriving  at  this  figure? 

Capt.  Smith.  No,  sir.  I  know  that  in  one  or  two  things  we  had 
competitive  bidding.  I  would  have  to  look  up  the  figures  in  some 
of  the  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  condition  touching  procurement! 
Have  you  aotuallv  ordered  and  obtained  this  number  of  cars? 

Capt.  Smffh.  For  the  year  1919? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Capt.  Smith.  No,  sir.  The  Motor  Transport  Corps  has  nothing  to 
do  with  procurement  now.  We  did  have  that  for  about  two  weeksL 
The  Motor  Transport  Corps  was  formed  on  the  31st  of  August,  and 
we  were  asked  to  take  it  over,  and  we  did  have  it  for  aoout  two 
weeks.  Now  the  procurement  has  been  turned  back  to  the  Quarter- 
master General's  office,  and  our  function  now  is  to  present  the  plans 
and  specifications  for  what  is  needed  to  the  Quartermaster  General 

The  Chairman.  Does  anybody  know  whether  we  are  getting  these 
cars? 

Gen.  Ix)RD.  No,  sir. 

Col.  NoBL£.  I  would  like  to  read  a  paragraph  from  this  letter  that 
was  sent  to  the  Acting  Quartermaster  General : 

Inasmuch  as  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  is  charged  with  the  physical  oper- 
ation of  motor  vehicles  of  all  classes,  except  caterpillar  tractors  and  tanks* 
with  a  consequent  responsibility  for  their  upkeep,  repair,  and  maintenance,  so 
far  as  spare  parts,  tools,  and  equipment  are  concerned,  and  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  is  charged  with  the  actual  purchase  of  such  vehicles  and  accessories, 
when  requisitions  for  new  parts,  new  vehicles,  and  accessories  are  necessjiry, 
they  will  be  sent  to  the  office  of  the  Chief,  Motor  Transport  Cori>s,  where  they 
will  be  reviewed  by  the  proper  divisions,  and,  if  approved,  transmitted  to  the 
Quartermaster  General  for  purchase  by  the  Procurement  Division,  Quarter- 
master Corps,  a  proper  record  being  made  in  this  office  under  both  appropria- 
tions and  item  numbere  to  cover  such  procurement 

This  shows  the  method. 
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Gren.  Lord.  The  original  method  was  that  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
bought  automobiles  for  the  Quartermaster  Corps.  Procurement  for 
all  the  bureaus  of  the  War  Department  was  then  consolidated  with 
the  Motor  Transport  Division  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps.  This 
estimate  ia  an  estimate  for  all  the  bureaus  of  the  War  Department, 
as  it  was  originally  submitted.  While  this  was  in  process,  and  while 
the  Motor  Transport  Division  of  the  Quartermaster  General's  office 
was  submitting  this  estimate,  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  was  organ- 
ized and  made  independent  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  and  the  other 
bureaus,  and  the  procurement  and  the  entire  procedure  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Motor  Transport  Corps.  We  then  did  business  for  a 
time  with  the  head  of  the  Motor  Transport  Corps,  but  in  a  very  short 
while  another  order  came  transferring  the  procurement  of  motors 
back  to  the  Motor  Transport  Division  of  the  Quartermaster  Gen- 
eral's office,  and  that  is  where  it  was  this  morning. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  perhaps  proper  that  there  should  be  move- 
ment in  the  matter  of  motors. 

Do  you  know  on  what  army  this  estimate  is  based?  You  are 
speaking  now  of  a  division  of  forty-odd  thousand  men  and  not 
27,000  men. 

Capt.  Smith.  I  am  talking  about  an  army  of  30  divisions. 

The  Chairman.  Including  supports  as  well  as  line  troops? 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  this  table  compares  with  the 
allowance  on  similar  tables  for  the  French  and  British  armies? 

Capt.  Smith.  I  do  not.  This  is  the  way  these  figures  were  ap- 
proved :  Some  time  after  the  1st  of  August  we  received  a  cablegram 
saying  that  the  requirements  for  the  American  Army  abroad 
amounted  to  so  much  up  to  the  1st  of  January.  We  took  those 
amounts  and  subtracted  what  was  already  over  there.  There  are 
52  divisions  in  France  now,  or  will  be  by  the  1st  of  January.  We 
divided  those  requirements  by  52  and  multiplied  it  by  30.  They  must 
all  check  up. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  this  for  a  different  purpose.  I  want 
to  know  whether  we  are  equipping  our  Army  with  automobiles  more 
liberally  than  the  French  or  British,  and  later  on  I  want  that  infor- 
mation as  to  other  items.  I  thought  you  might  have  some  informa- 
tion about  that. 

Capt.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  are  also  supplying^  equipment  for  divi- 
sions here  at  home  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  touching  automobiles  for  them? 

Capt.  Smith.  Well,  on  the  1st  of  next  July  we  will  have  98  divi- 
sions in  the  United  States  Army,  80  of  which  will  be  overseas  and  18  in 
this  country.  We  have  allowed  for  90  divisions  only,  because  that 
is  about  the  axle  and  engine  capacity  of  America.  They  can  supply, 
according  to  these  tables,  that  amount  of  automobile  transporta- 
tion. Then  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  equipment  in  this  country 
scattered  around  among  the  various  camps  and  cantonments  for 
which  we  have  not  got  the  exact  figures  at  the  present  moment,  but 
we  are  trying  to  get  them  by  writing  to  the  various  places  where 
they  are.  We  are  figuring  on  that  equipment  to  take  care  of  8  divi- 
sions in  this  country  instead  of  the  10  we  are  allowing  for. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  records  at  all  as  to  the. automobile 
equipraenf  that  the  Army  has'  in  America  now  ? 

Col.  Noble.  That  record  is  being  compiled  now  as  a  losult  of  a 
direction  to  prepare  an  inventory.    That  was  done  about  August  20. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  those  automobiles  being  procured?  I 
do  not  mean  from  what  source,  but  how  do  the  oflScers  obtain  cars 
here  in  America  ?     Do  you  know  what  regulations  control  that  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Col.  Noble.  It  is  on  requisitions  approved  by  the  various  division 
and  other  commanders  and  further  approved  by  the  Quartermaster 
General. 

Gen.  Lord.  They  are  approved  by  the  chief  of  the  proper  procuiv 
ment  division,  office  of  the  Quartermaster  General? 

The  Chairman.  To  be  perfectly  frank,  what  I  want  to  find  out  i> 
this:  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  criticism  about  the  extent  of 
the  use  of  automobiles  by  the  Army  here  in  America,  and  pai-tV 
ularly  here^in  Washington,  and  I  am  trying  to  ascertain  what  {Uii:- 
has  been  followed,  to  what  extent  automobiles  have  been  allows il  t< 
officers,  to  what  grade  of  officers,  and  under  what  circumstances. 

The  total  number  in  use  in  the  United  States  is  approxiiimtel} 
»3,2r)0.  Until  present  survey  is  completed,  the  number  in  AVa>biiii: 
ton  can  not  be  given. 

Gen.  Lord.  Unless  it  has  been  recently  rescinded,  the  authority 
rests  with  the  office  of  the  Quartermaster  General  for  all  purchase'- 
of  that  character,  and  approval  must  be  secured  here  before  the  pur 
chase  is  made. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  the  Signal  Corps  has  been  partic 
ularly  well  supplied  with  automobiles.    Do  they  get  them  from  th^ 
Quartermaster  General  or  do  they  get  them  out  of  their  own  fund-f 

Gen.  Lord.  Out  of  their  own  runds,  I  think. 

Col.  Noble.  Yes,  sir;  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore,  vour  statement  will  have  to  be  qual" 
fied. 

(len.  Lord.  I  can  only  answei*  as  to  the  Quartermaster  General. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  r^l  the  corps. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  am  talking  about  anytliing  bought  from  Quarter- 
master appropriations.    What  the  other  corps  have  been  doing,  I  <1» 
not  know.    The  Quartermaster  Corps  now  purchases  for  all'the  l>i: 
reaus,  and  the  control  rests  with  the  chief  of  the  Motor  Transport 
Corps. 

The  Chairman.  Has  anvone  undertaken  to  ascertain  how  niarv 
motor  cars  are  owned  by  the  Government  and  in  use  by  the  Ami} 
here  in  America,  and  how  they  came  to  be  procured? 

Col.  Noble.  I  would  like  to  state  that  my  belief  is  that  the  chir»* 
of  each  department  has  been  allowed  to  use  his  own  judgment  ur  ' 
discretion  in  purchasing  cars  and  in  their  assignment. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  chief  of  each  de]>art 
ment? 

Col.  Noble.  In  one  case  the  Quartermaster  General^n  another  the 
chief  of  the  Signal  Corps,  in  another  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  ani 
so  on  with  the  other  staff  corps. 

Gen.  Lord.  Each  chief  of  a  War  Department  bureau. 
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Col.  Noble.  All  being  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  and  he  delegating  over  to  each  one  of  them  authority  to 
act  as  they  deem  best. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  available  now  any  record  of  this  matter  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  Motor  Transport  Corps  is  now  making  an  inven- 
tory, from  which  can  be  told  how  many  each  corps  has. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  status  of  that  inventory? 

Col.  XoBUE.  It  is  supposed  to  be  completed.  About  August  26,  of 
this  year,  directions  were  given  to  certify  to  the  Chief  of  the  Motor 
Transport  Corps  here  in  Washington  a  detailed  inventory  of  all  the 
motor  vehicles,  including  spare  parts,  tires,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  in  a  position  now  to  furnish  a  list  of  the 
automobiles  that  are  in  use? 

AUTOAIOTTVE   VKHICLKS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 


Tfie  foUowinjr  is  mi  approximate  list  of  automotive  vehicles  belonging  to 
tlie  Army  in  the  rnite<l  States: 

Autf»moblles ^ 3,2.50 

Tnirks,  3-ton 5,  700 

Four-wheel    drive 3,  550 

14    ton 4,000 

I.iliht-class    Ford    and    Dodge 8, 700 

A  Hurvey  of  the  country  is  being  made  at  the  present  time  but  is  not  complete 
owinir  to  fact  that  Motor  Transport  Corps  only  having  taken  over  on  August 
31.  the  automotive  equipment  of  the  entire  Army. 

It  Is  helievecl  that  some  of  the  trucks,  espe<*ially  the  4-wheel  drive  and  3  ton 
are  available  for  overseas  shipment. 

Col.  Noble.  Net  a  complete  one,  no,  sir ;  because  we  have  not  got 
the  information  in  yet.  General  Orders  No.  75  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, creating  the  Motor  Transport  Corps,  stated  that  they  would 
liave  charge  of  the  procurement,  purchase,  upkeep,  and,  as  they  term 
it,  the  follow-up  of  all  motor  vehicles,  except  tanks  and  tractors  of 
the  caterpillar  tvpe.  Then  General  Orders  No.  80,  which  came  out 
just  a  few  days  later,  stated  that  the  purchase,  procurement,  follow- 
up.  and  payment-for  would  be  by  the  Quartermaster  General's  Office. 
E\ndently  that  has  resulted  in  a  little  confusion  at  outlying  points, 
lK*cause  in  some  cases  General  Orders  No.  80  was  received  first.  It 
was  received  before  General  Orders  No.  75.  The  result  has  been 
several  inquiries  from  outlying  stations  as  to  what  to  do.  They  did 
not  know  what  to  make  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  inventory  of  the  automobiles  here  in 
Washington? 

C^ol.  Noble.  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  finished.  Our  office  has  just 
*»pen  established  here,  and  we  had  no  office  or  clerical  force  to  take 
charge  of  that  work. 

The  Chairman.  In  making  your  estimate,  Captain,  if  I  under- 
hand you,  you  have  assumed  that  there  are  enough  automobiles  scat- 
tered around  over  the  country  to  take  care  of  eight  divisions? 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes.  sir;  of  eight  divisions  in  this  country. 

The  Chair^ian.  How  many  divisions  are  here  now? 

Capt.  SMrrH.  There  are  52  divisions  overseas.  I  am  talking  about 
27.noo  men  in  one  division. 

The  Chatr^ian.  Ivct  me  ask  you  another  thing:  You  do  not  under- 
take to  supply  divisions  here  with  this  overseas  equipment  until  they 
iro  ovor=eas.  do  you  ? 

83S62— 18 24 
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Capt.  Smith.  They  have  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  equipment  m 
this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Alright,  but  they  do  not  take  that  equipment  with 
them,  do  they  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  No,  sir ;  that  stays  here. 

The  Chairman.  That  stays  here  and  is  again  taken  up  later  by 
other  divisions  that  are  formed  to  take  the  place  of  those  that  go  out  t 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  There  will  be  18  divisions  here  the  1st  of 
next  July.  Therefore,  there  are  12  divisions  taken  care  of.  We  have 
allowed  no  wastage  for  those  12  divisions.  We  will  have  only  a 
moderate  amount  of  equipment  for  troops  in  this  country.  It  will 
be  a  very  moderate  amount. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  figuring  that  there  were  12  divisions  here 
the  1st  of  July  equipped,  and  you  are  figuring  to  supply  equipment 
for  10  more  divisions? 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  make,  waiving  now  the  matter  of 
maintenance,  22  divisions  in  this  country. 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes,  sir ;  and  there  will  be  18. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  12  will 
reduce  them  to  8  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  will  be  oversupplying  10.  Now,  in  sup- 
plying the  10,  are  you  supplying  them  on  the  basis  of  overseas  equip- 
ment? 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  and  as  new  troops  move  out  after  that,  the 
equipment  that  we  have  used  for  overs?as  troops  will  be  used.  The 
old  stuff  will  be  used  here,  and  we  will  send  the  standard  stuff 
abroad. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  hold  true  as  to  other  motor  equipment 
besides  automobiles? 

Capt.  Smith.  Tractors  and  everything  else. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  planning  on  the  same  basis  to  equip  10 
divisions  here  and  80  divisions  overseas? 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

HIRE  OF  AUTOMOBILES. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  here  of  $100,000  for  the  hire  of 
automobiles:  Is  that  for  America  or  overseas? 

Capt  Smith.  Both. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  buying  any  cars  abrpad  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes,  sir ;  we  bought  529. 

The  Chairman.  Of  what  character? 

Capt.  Smith.  Medium  closed  cars,  which  are  not  very  much  good, 
as  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  cost? 

Capt.  Smith.  We  carried  that  many  at  an  average  price  of  $1,0'>*' 
in  order  to  make  up  the  table,  but  some  probably  cost  materially 
more  than  that  and  others  less.  They  are  second-hand  cars  of  every 
kind  and  description,  and  we  put  them  in  at  $1,000  each. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  your  table  of  requirements  shows  for  motor 
ambulances  an  initial  equipment  of  $6,178,  and  you  are  figuring  tlie 
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same  percentages  of  reserve  and  of  replacements  that  you  had  for 
your  motor  cars. 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Under  motor  trucks  what  classes  of  motor  vehicles 
are  included? 

light   DELn^ERY   WAGONS  AND   AMBULANCES. 

(See  p.  372.) 

Capt.  Smith.  Light  delivery  wagons  and  ambulances,  $29,675,625. 
That  does  not  include  boxing. 

The  Chairman.  That  includes  the  ambulances  for  three  armies? 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  with  what  we  have  on  the  other  side  to- 
subtract,  a  total  of  $20,439,975  additional  equipment  for  three  armies, 
additional  to  what  t^e  already  have,  after  deducting  the  amount 
overseas  and  ordered  up  to  July  1  out  of  the  fiscal-year  appropriation 
for  1918. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  figuring  the  maintenance  cost  there  on  the 
same  basis  that  you  did  for  the  automobiles,  5  per  cent  for  the  ambu- 
lances for  the  third  army,  15  per  cent  for  the  second  army,  and  60  per 
cent  for  the  first  army? 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  rather  surprised  that  you  figure  no  heavier 
maintenance  for  ambulances  than  vou  do  for  automobiles,  as  their 
service  is  very  much  heavier? 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes,  sir ;  heavier  cars.  We  allow  the  same  for  trucks, 
as  well  as  mortor  cars;  the  same  5  per  cent  on  the  entire  program. 

The  Chairman.  Just  an  arbitrary  estimate? 

Capt.  Smith.  No;  we  were  told  to  assume  that  from  overseas. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  situation  touching  ambulances;  have 
you  been  able  to  honor  requisitions  as  they  have  come  in  ? 

CoL  Noble.  We  do  not  know. 

Capt.  Smith.  I  personallv  have  the  opinion  that  we  have  not. 

The  Chairman,  Can  anybody  tell  us  what  the  situation  is  touching 
production! 

Capt.  SifiTH.  The  principal  trouble  in  production  of  ambulances 
has  b^en  the  bodies.  They  get  the  ambulances,  but  they  can  not  get 
the  bodies.  You  can  get  all  the  chasses  of  the  General  Motor  cars, 
but  the  trouble  has  been  in  getting  bodies. 

The  Chairbcan.  What  is  the  unit  cost  of  these  ambulances? 

Capt.  SMrrH.  The  Ford  costs  $500  and  the  G.  M.  C.  costs  $1,725. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  fully  equipped? 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.    Every  automobile  has  to  be  boxed. 

COST  OF  BOXINO  AUTOMOBHiES. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  boxing  cost? 

Capt.  Smith.  The  cost  of  a  Ford  is  $20  a  car,  and  the  highest  box- 
ing: cost  is  for  a  four-wheel  Artillery  tractor,  $100.  The  total  boxing 
*'ill  for  one  army,  the  original  equipment,  not  for  replacement,  is 
$^.665,369. 

The  Chairman.  The  prices  are  where,  at  the  factory  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  to  that  has  to  be  added  the  transportation  ? 
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Capt.  Smith.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  do  not  think  we  handle  the  transpor- 
tation at  all.  Of  course,  some  of  the  trucks  come  on  their  own  wheels 
overland  and  are  boxed  at  the  port,  but  the  boxing  prices  are  approxi- 
mately the  same  wherever  done. 

The  Chairman.  These  sums  which  have  been  given  have  been  given 
on  all  that  are  being  paid  for  out  of  this  fund?  Gen.  Lord  said  a 
while  ago  that  the  estimate  for  motor  equipment  should  be  reduced, 
due  to  the  fact  that  funds  have  been  asked  for  and  obtained  by  various 
corps  of  the  Army  and  therefore  to  that  extent  a  credit  snould  be 
taken.  I  am  asking  you  now  whether  your  figures  as  to  equipment 
and  cost  include  the  equipment  for  all  services? 

Capt.  Smith.  They  do,  but  we  were  told  that  the  other  departraeiit> 
should  be  left  out.  They  made  their  own  requests.  We  alloweti 
the  Ordnance  Department  a  total  of  $499,952,854  against  which  we 
subtract  $118,105,250  for  stuff  already  ordered  or  ovei*seas.  So 
$381,597,504  is  what  we  allowed  the  Ordnance  Department. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  balance  was  the  money  in  the  hands  of  the  Enori- 
neer  Corps,  the  Signal  Corps,  and  Medical  Department. 

The  Chairman.  But  in  reading  these  figures  you  are  reading  f()r 
all  of  the  services? 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  all  the  trucks,  including  the  whole  service. 
I  do  not  know  how  our  figures  will  compare  with  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment figures. 

The  Chair3ian.  Whv  do  you  sav  that? 

Capt.  Smith.  I  do  not  know  on  what  basis  they  have  worked  out 
their  figures.  I  do  not  know  what  they  have  allowed  for  mainte- 
nance, depreciation,  spare  parts,  or  anything  else.  I  know  that  we 
estimated  the  Ordnance  Department  at  $381,000,000,  and  I  have  an 
impression  that  they  are  going  to  submit  an  estimate  for  $650.000 ,0'V». 
but  they  have  allowed  for  50  per  cent  depreciation  on  the  four  armies, 
which  will  not  be  equipped  until  after  the  end  of  the  year,  and  ir> 
per  cent  increase  of  cost  due  to  wages,  raw  material,  etc. 


Saturday,  September  28, 1918. 

AMBULANCES. 

(See  p.  371.) 

The  Chairman.  Captain,  I  asked  you  yesterday  about  a  matt»^r 
I  would  like  to  get  a  little  more  information  about,  and  that  is  touch- 
ing deliveries  of  these  ambulances.  You  said  that  the  delay  seem*-! 
to  be  in  regard  to  the  bodies  rather  than  the  chasses.  What  do  y<.ii 
anticipate  you  are  going  to  be  able  to  do  in  the  way  of  deliveries  ( 

Capt.  S:vrrrH.  On  the  entire  program  we  expect  to  produce  eviry- 
thinsT  and  deliver  it  within  the  year  1919.  with  the  possible  except i*:. 
of  the  Militor  trucks.    The  start  on  that  has  been  rather  poor. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  know  it  in  a  different  form  from  that. 
You  may  catch  up  with  your  load  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  in  t  h»» 
meanwhile  there  may  be  many  months  in  which  you  will  be  con- 
siderably behind,  and  this  is  a  matter  of  importance.  You,  of  cour>o. 
have  a  schedule  of  time  requirement? 

Capt.  SMriH.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  How  nearly  are  3'ou  going  to  be  able  to  meet  that  i 

Capt.  Smith.  That  is  a  question  more  for  production  than  it  is  for 
the  Motor  Transport  Corps. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that;  but  I  want  to  get  the  informa- 
tion with  some  accuracy. 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  We  started  to  work  that  out.  We  took 
the  balance  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  of  orders  that  had  not  yet 
been  delivered  and  then  we  had  a  table  showing  when  they  would  be 
delivered,  from  what  locality  they  would  be  delivered,  their  weight 
and  cubic  capacity,  and  each  contract  and  each  delivery  to  come  in 
each  month  was  to  be  added,  and  I  think  Mr.  Driefs  has  all  that 
information. 

The  Chairman.  While  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  production, 
you  have  charge  of  the  filling  of  requisitions? 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  ought  to  know,  then,  what  the  fact  is  touch- 
ing the  filling^  of  requisitions  that  have  been  coming  along. 

Capt.  SMrrn.  I  think  we  do  know  that  fairly  well,  and  I  think  I 
can  give  you  the  totals,  but  I  can  not  tell  you  offhand. 

The  Chairman.  Speaking  by  and  large,  have  you  been  able  to  fill 
these  requisitions  as  they  come  in? 

Col.  Noble.  The  Motor  Transport  Corps  calls  on  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  for  so  many  trucks,  stating  the  kind  and  make  and  weight 
desired.  We,  the  Motor  Transport  Corps,  have  nothing  more  to 
('o  with  them  until  the  trucks  are  completed  and  turned  over  to  us; 
]nst  the  same  method,  you  might  say,  as  in  supplying  rifles  for  the 
Tnfantry. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  procedure,  but  there  comes  from 
abroad  a  requisition  for  so  many  ambulances.  Now,  in  point  of  fact, 
have  you  been  able  to  supply  their  requisition  and  ship  over  the  am- 
bulances? 

Col.  Noble.  That  I  could  not  say. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  not  handle  that? 

Capt.  SMrTH.  We  will  now ;  yes,  sir ;  under  the  new  arrangement, 
l.ut  before  all  these  were  procured  by  the  Quartermaster  Corps. 

Gen.  Lord.  This  very  recent  change  has  left  this  matter  sort  of  be- 
tween last  week  and  next  week.  We  will  get  you  a  definite  statement 
rnvering  this  entire  motor  program.  We  will  have  it  prepared  and 
r,ut  in  the  record. 

ATitomoblles  rnrt  motor  trucks  estimate<l  for  appropriation  for  1919  will  bp 
;  r<M{u<vd  Sn  that  period. 

Al though  at  the  present  time  most  of  the  contracts  are  behind  schedule,  the 
^M-t  that  the  passenger-oar  business  has  been  so  seriously  curtailed  has  stimu- 

r»*<I   the  production  of  Government  trucks  to  the  point  where  much  largei* 

'  .  Tititles  are  now  being  manufactured  and  will  be  continuously  made.    This 

■►'.tffltion  Is  perhaps  most  forcibly  appreciated  when  consideration  is  taken 

•  r  the  fact  that  the  Tinken  Detroit  Axle  Co.  will  shortly  be  producing  100  sets 
'  fi.qss  B  axles  per  day  and  will  have  a  large  capacity  developed  for  Militor  re- 

<  in  iueDt«<.  In  a  like  manner,  the  motor  situation  is  becoming  increasingly  het- 
v-.%  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Continental  Motors  Corporation  has  almost  entirely 

•  niinated  their  commercial  business  and  are  now  concentrating  all  of  their 

•  *orf8  on  Government  requirements.  The  writer  confidently  expects  that 
t^'t^frtly  after  the  first  of  the  year  the  class  B  capacity  will  be  approximately 
I0r»  tracks  per  day. 

The  only  point  where  production  dlfflculties  will  be  encountered  is  in  the  case 
'  r^N*  Militor  truck.  It  is  the  writer's  understanding,  however,  that  pending  the 
'.••vplnpinent  on  a  production  basis  of  the  Militor  truck  that  the  Nash  and  F.W.  D. 
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trucks  will  be  produced  simultaneously.    If  the  above  condition  prevails  it  is 
not  expected  that  any  real  shortage  of  trucks  of  that  kind  will  be  experienced. 

In  the  case  of  other  B  type  trucks,  the  International  Motor  Co.  continues  to 
maintain  their  production  schedule  on  Mack  trucks. 

The  Locomobile  Co.  of  America  were  recently  awarded  the  contract  for 
Riker  4-ton  trucks,  which  will  be  produced  at  the  rate  of  125  per  month.  The 
above  heavy  trucks,  together  with  those  ordered  from  the  Packard  Co.,  will 
take  care  of  all  of  the  B  capacity  trucks  in  a  satisfactory  way. 

In  the  case  of  passenger  cars,  the  capacity  of  the  Ford,  Dodge,  and  Cadillac 
people  is  so  large  that  absolutely  no  shortage  should  exist 

Particular  reference  was  made  by  yourself  to  the  ambulance  situation.  This 
situation  is  now  in  much  better  shajje,  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  two  body 
concerns,  viz,  the  Anderson  Ele<*tric  Co.,  Detroit,  Midi.,  and  the  Elkhart  Car- 
riage Works,  Elkhart,  Ind..  both  of  which  concerns  are  now  on  a  quantity  pro- 
duction basis.  The  Ge^ieral  Motors  Co.  produced  900  chassis  last  month  for 
ambulance  purposes.  The  real  emergency  in  the  case  of  ambulances  was  taken 
care  of  by  the  emergency  order  placed  with  Ford.  It  so  happened  that  Ford 
had  6n  hand  a  quantity  of  ambulances,  which  were  immediately  utilized,  thereby 
avoiding  the  extreme  shortage  that  was  originally  expected. 

The  A  type  trucks  are  being  produced  in  satisfactory  quantities.  The  White 
Co.  have  gradually  increased  their  capacity  until  they  are  now  producing  about 
800  or  900  trucks  i^r  month,  which,  together  with  the  Peerless  capacity  avail- 
able after  the  first  of  the  year,  and  the  Garford  capacity  on  their  own  truck, 
will  eliminate  any  shortage  of  these  vehicles. 

The  bicycle  capacity  is  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  any  demands  that  will 
ever  develop. 

The  motorcycle  capacity  Is  somewhat  uncertain.  The  Harley-Davldson  Co. 
and  Uie  Hendee  Manufacturing  Co.  can  together  produce  3,000  motorcycles  per 
montii,  or  36,000  in  one  year. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  above  motorcycle  figures  can  be  greatly  increased 
As  expressed  above,  the  writer  personally  feels  that  the  entire  Government  re- 
quirements will  be  taken  care  of. 

PURCHASE  OF  AMBULANCES   FOB  THBEE   ARMIES,   TRUCKS,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  asked  last  night  if  you  could  segregate 
this  item  of  $673^87,859  into  the  three  or  four  broad  classes  that  it 
falls  into.    Now,  are  you  able  to  give  me  that  data  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  I  am  able  to  give  it  to  you,  but  I  should  also  like  to 
check  it  up  before  it  goes  in  the  record,  to  make  sure  there  are  no 
errors  in  it.  It  balances,  but  I  want  to  make  sure  it  is  correct  The 
first  item,  the  purchase  of  ambulances  for  three  armies,  is  21,315  am- 
bulances, costing  $30,567,675,  less  stock  overseas  for  depots  and  ports 
and  ordered  up  to  July  1, 1918,  amounting  to  7,216,  costmg  $9,517,790, 
leaving  the  net  purchase  of  ambulances  at  $21,049,885.  The  second 
item  is  the  purchase  of  trucks,  188,880  trucks,  costing  $698,411,055, 
less  72,379  trucks  costing  $279,280,155,  which  leaves  a  net  amount  for 
the  purchase  of  trucks  of  $419,130,930. 

Item  229G  is  made  up  in  the  following  manner  : 

1.  Purchase  of  ambuiances:  21,315,  costing  $30,567,675,  less  stock 

overseas  factories,  depfits,  ports,  and  ordered  up  to  July  1. 
1918.  7,216,  costing  .$9,517,790;  net  for  purchasing  of  ambu- 
lances     $21.  (M9,  Ss'» 

2.  Purchase  of  trucks:  188,880,  costing  $698,411,085,  less  72.379. 

costing  $279,280,155 ;  net  for  purchase  of  trucks 419. 130. 93*3 

3.  Purchase  of  trailers:   38,946,   costing  $28,605,900.     There  are 

no  deductions  overseas.    Net  for  purchase  of  trailers 28, 605, 1H>) 

468, 786,  7ir. 
4w  lleserve,  60  per  cent  first  army,  15  per  cent  second  army,  5  per 

cent  third  army 197, 145. 12i> 

Boxing,  Spare  parts,  reserve,  etc 7.432,824 

Total    673, 364.  Gr»0 
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The  Chairman.  Perhaps  I  should  have  obtained  from  you  in  the 
first  instance  the  total  cost  of. this  motor  equipment,  and  from  it  the 
credit  which  would  leave  the  balance  which  you  have  estimated  here 
of  $673,364,659.    Have  you  got  the  total  there  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  The  total  truck  program,  including  ambulances  and 
trailere,  calls  for  $246,303,400  for  one  army,  initial  15  reserve  included, 
but  not  monthly  reserve  and  wastage,  boxing,  or  spare  parts,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  That  figure  is  only  the  figure  for  your  initial 
tHjuipment  and  does  not  include  your  boxing  or  monthly  wastage. 
\our  real  total  is  $962,162,604,  to  which  you  apply  a  credit  of 
i?*288J97,945,  giving  you  the  balance  stated  hero. 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes. 

MOTOR  TRUCKS. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  going  back  to  the  trucks,  what  is  the  char- 
acter of  these  trucks,  ignoring  now  the  ambulances,  because  we  have 
covered  that? 

Capt.  SMmi.  Light  delivery  trucks,  which  are  little  Ford  trucks 
costing  $495,  the  requirements  of  one  army  being  3,765.  The  next 
class  is  the  light  repair  class  B,  of  which  one  army  requires  1,408, 
costing  $925.  Those  are  the  Dodge.  The  next  is  class  AA,  which 
is  from  1  to  1^  ton  trucks.  There  are  2^,608  required  for  one  army, 
and  the  cost  of  those  is  $1,600.  The  next  is  class  A,  of  which  7,763 
are  required,  and  they  are  2- ton  trucks.  They  vary  from  2  to  2^ 
tons,  according  to  the  make,  and  their  cost  is  $2,800  per  truck.  Then 
there  is  the  class  B  truck,  which  is  the  new  standardized  truck — 
and  we  are  trying  to  replace  everything  with  standardized  trucks — 
and  the  requirements  are  21,864  for  one  army,  and  they  cost  $4,000. 
The  next  is  class  F,  which  is  the  4-wheel  drive,  the  motor  power  be- 
ing on  the  front  wheels  as  well  as  the  rear  weels,  and  we  require 
19.436  for  one  army,  and  the  cost  of  those  is  $4,300.  Then  we  come 
to  the  artillery  tractors,  so-called,  but  they  are  not  the  caterpillar 
tractor. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  that  in  this  item  at  all  any  longer. 
That  is  to  come  out  of  the  ordnance. 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes;  but  we  have  the  estimate  that  included  all  the 
artillery  stuff  and  everything  else,  and  then  after  this  thing  took 
place  we  took  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  is  no  need  of  my  taking  your  figures 
now  on  ordnance  matters.    ' 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is,  of  course,  included  in  these  figures. 

The  Chairman.  These  figures  of  totals  here  ought  to  be  reduced, 
then,  by  that  amount,  so  that  we  would  have  in  the  record  a  clean 
statement  as  to  the  total  investment  that  you  are  making  for  trucks, 
including  ambulances  other  than  those  that  are  supplied  for  the 
Ordnance  Department  out  of  ordnance  funds. 
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Automotive  vehicles  for  Ordnance  Department   ineUuled  in   Motor  Transport 

Corpft  Ealimate. 


White  staff  cars 

Dodee  liTht  repair 

A  A  re?oimai  Fance . . 

A  A  ma'^hine  «r>in : 

Four-'^heel  dri  e 

Foiir-'vheel-dri  e  tractor. 

Tra'^or 

T>o 

Traetor  tank 


Total  con,  1  Armv 

120  per  cent  re  ^er .  e  spare  parts,  etc 


Number 


442 
578 
477 

1,2«0 
19,436 

5,000 
943 
843 
652 


Unit  cost, 


13,500 
925 
1,600 
1.600 
4,300 
4,300 
5,000 
1,000 
1,200 


Total  cost. 


$1,547,000 

534.650 

763,200 

2,04^000 

R3,574,^O0 

21,500,000 

4,715,000 

843,000 

72«,400 


116,254,050 
139,5(M,860 


Boxing. 


?65 
35 
50 
50 


Cctof 
boxing. 


20.2-ii 
23.v'0 
64.  nr^' 


100  I  l,943.Mi. 
100       50n.(*<» 


100 
30 
35 


94,  W 
2.').2H» 
22/20 


2,722,^20 


Total  3  armies SMH,  762, 1'O 

Re  er\  e  spare  parts 169, 504,**''' 

Bo '  int;  3  armie  ■ fi,  16^ ,  4f « > 

Boxing  re  erx  e  spare  parts 3, 267, 3M 

Total 499,7n2.«M 

Total  o  er^easetc 11^,105,350 

To  be  deducted  from  Motor  Transport  Corps  estimate 38i,597,5M 

Parts  ordered  up  to  Jnitr  i,  1918: 

4-'vheeldri  e,26,307 $113,120,100  2,630,700 

Class  A  A,  1,427 2, 2^3, 200  71,  S50 

115,403,300 
2,702,050 


UK,  105,350 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  figure  is  what? 

Capt.  Smith.  We  are  asking,  for  total  Motor  Transport  Corps, 
$886,221,024.80,  less  ordered,  $381,597,504;  balance,  $504,623,520.80, 
and  then  we  subtract  what  we  have  on  hand,  as  ca.sh. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Gen.  Lord.  $381,597,504. 

The  Chair3ian.  Which  leaves  the  amount  that  you  are  now  ask- 
ing for  under  this  head,  what  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  $504,623,520.08. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  a  few  moments  ago  that  you  were  under- 
taking to  substitute  what  you  speak  of  as  the  standard  truck  for  all 
of  the  various  kinds  of  trucks  which  you  have  enumerated? 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  By  substitution  you  do  not  mean  substitution  to 
the  extent  of  disregarding  orders  that  have  been  procured,  but  that 
simply  in  the  future  you  will  supply  standard  trucks  to  the  extent 
that  you  are  able  to  in  the  place  of  any  other  kind  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Dees  that  policy  result  in  any  change  in  progi-am 
as  to  quantity  of  trucks  and  does  it  result  in  any  increase  or  de- 
crease of  cost? 

Capt.  Smith.  In  the  cost  of  maintenance  it  will  mean  a  decreiise, 
in  that  the  spare  parts  and  all  that  kind  of  thing  they  will  not  have 
to  have  all  of  the  various  kinds.  As  to  the  actual  cost  of  the>e 
trucks  they  are  assembled  by  various  different  concerns  and  the  con- 
tracts are  let  to  anybody. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  not  what  I  am  after.  I  am  after  whether, 
I'V  substitution  of  these  trucks  for  various  other  kinds,  you  make  the 
cost  of  the  original  equipment  greater  or  less. 

Capt.  S^fiTH.  That  is  a  question  which  I  can  not  answer  correctly 
unlo>s  I  take  time  to  study  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  an  important  question  in  determining  whether 
you  should  go  to  the  standard  truck  or  not  and  I  assume  that  it  was 
considered  when  the  policy  was  determined. 

Capt.  Smith.  It  must  have  been. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  that  fact? 

Capt.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  soon  do  you  expect  to  cease  supplying 
anything  except  the  standard  trucks? 

Capt.  Smith.  There  are  a  number  of  kinds  of  trucks  that  are 
standardized  of  the  various  classes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  recent  the  requirements  of 
trucks  for  divisions  and  armies  have  been  considered  and  arrived  at? 

Col.  XoBLE.  The  tables  of  organization  are  based  upon  the  require- 
ments of  baggage,  supplies,  and  other  impedimenta  necessary  to 
accompany  the  troops. 

The  Chairman.  How  recently  has  the  determination  of  the  num- 
l>er  of  trucks  that  have  to  be  furnished^  which,  vou  say,  is  predicated 
upon  the  amount  of  supplies  and  impedimenta  that  gp  with  the  Army, 
been  determined? 

Capt.  Smith.  This  was  issued  August  31,  which  is  everything  we 
have. 

The  Chairman.  Am  I  to  understand  that  as  late  as  the  31st  of 
Aucrust  there  was  a  revision  of  the  requirements  and  a  determination 
had? 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  There  were  one  or  two  slight  changes  from 
what  we  had  in  making  the  estimate.  The  number  of  motorcycles 
was  changed,  and  the  number  of  trailers  was  changed.  There  were 
three  or  four  little  changes. 

The  Chairman.  Evidently,  in  order  to  determine  this  question 
Uiere  had  to  be  a  previous  determination  of  the  amount  of  supplies 
:ind  impedimenta  that  went  with  the  Army. 

Col.  Noble.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  organization  or  division  determines  the 
.imount  of  trucks  necessary  in  order  to  take  care  of  this  equipment? 

Col.  XoBLE.  The  General  Staff;  they  work  that  out. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  that  has  been  revised  as  late  as 
Au^rust  31? 

Col.  Noble.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  how  it  compares 
with  the  motor  equipment  of  either  the  French  or  the  English  Army? 

CoL  Noble.  No,  sir. 

TTie  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  it,  General? 

Gen.  Lord.  We  have  an  officer  just  returned  from  France  within  a 
f»»w  days,  and  he  can  give  you  a  statement. 

COMPARISON   OF  THE  ArTOMOTIVE  EQUIPMENT  OF   THE   ENGLISH,    FRENCH.    AND 

AMERICAN    ARMIES. 

TT>e  tables  of  organization  of  the  English  Army  calls  for  approximately  the 
*-  rue  amount  of  automotive  equipment  a^  that  of  our  Array,  the  French  prob- 
,  '.y  one-third  less.    This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  their  system  is  much  more 
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effective  than  that  of  the  English  Army,  the  tons  handled  per  mile  being  higher. 
Their  system  is  modeled  along  the  lines  of  independent  units. 

The  French  last  spring  had  approximately  90,000  motor  trucks  alone,  while 
the  English  had  60,000.  The  size  of  their  armies  in  the  field  at  that  time  is  not 
known  to  us. 

The  object  of  the  formation  of  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  was  to  enable  us  to 
follow  the  French  system,  after  which  ours  is  being  perfected.  With  the  per- 
fection of  this  system  it  is  expected  all  items  may  be  mater,  ally  reduced. 

The  American  Army  will  have  overseas,  counting  those  overseas  to  July  1, 
those  in  factories,  depots,  ports,  and  ordered  with  1918  appropriations,  7,216  am- 
bulances, 10,542  bicycles,  12,065  motorcycles,  5,255  motor  cars,  72.379  trucks. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  Motor  Transport  Serv  ce  is  a  very  important  operatin? 
military  organization,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  by  handling  men,  guns, 
supplies,  and  in  some  cases  artillery  horses,  from  one  sector  to  another.  This 
service  saved  the  situation  for  the  alLed  cause  iii  the  March  and  May  German 
offensive. 

Col.  Noble.  I  would  say  ofThand  that  it  is  greater.  For  instance, 
under  the  organization  there  are  so  many  men  assigned  to  a  tent, 
the  capacity  of  that  tent  is  known,  and,  of  course,  then  we  can  figure 
liow  many  tents  will  be  required  in  any  organization.  Of  course,  it 
is  made  up  of  the  different  things  that  go  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  figuring  on  many  tents? 

Col.  Noble.  No,  sir;  I  just  cite  that  as  an  example.  We  have  more 
tents  here  than  abroad. 

Capt.  Smitt^  Motor  trucks  are  used  for  the  transportation  of 
troops. 

Col.  Noble.  They  assign  so  many  men  to  a  truck. 

Capt.  SMrrH.  The  first  estimate  for  motor  trucks  was  almost 
$2,000,000,000. 

The  Chairivlan.  When  was  that  made? 

Capt.  Smith.  That  was  made  by  the  Motor  Transportation  Service. 

The  Chairman.  What  occasioned  the  reduction  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  It  was  not  worked  up  along  sufficiently  scientific 
lines.  They  allowed  25  per  cent  for  maintenance  for  the  tfiree  armies 
for  the  whole  year  when  not  in  existence  and  60  per  cent  for  wasteage. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not  due  to  any  change  in  the  initial  equip- 
ment? 

Capt.  Smith.  Practically  no  change. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  gentlemen  pass  upon  the  quantity  of 
trucks  required  in  order  to  take  care  of  a  given  quantity  of  supplier, 
or  is  that  based  upon  a  hard  and  fast  rule? 

Col.  Noble.  It  is  based  upon  a  hard  and  fast  rule ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  anybody  ever  undertaken  to  check  up  that 
fact? 

Col.  Noble.  Yes,  sir ;  they  have  conducted  experiments,  and  in  my 
experience  as  a  line  officer  we  have  gone  into  that  quite  extensively. 
Take  a  company  of  Infantry  with  so  many  men,  and  the  necessary 
equipment  is  laid  down  by  the  table  of  organization,  packed  into 
wagons  and  trucks.  We  tried  to  work  out  an  arrangement  whereby 
we  can  get  the  most  quantity  into  the  least  amount  of  space. 

PBOGRAlf  TOUCHING   SUPPLY  OF  TRUCKS. 

The  Chairman.  Captain,  what  is  the  situation  touching  your  past, 
present,  and  future  ability  to  supply  these  trucks  according  to  this 
program  ? 
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Capt.  Smith.  The  truck  situation  is  based  entirely  on  the  capacity 
of  the  country  to  produce  engines  and  axles ;  the  rest  of  the  propo- 
sition can  be  handled  with  almost  no  trouble  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  situation  touching  engines  and  axles? 

Capt.  Smith.  We  believe  we  can  produce  this  program  in  the 
year  1919.  We  have  made  a  survey  of  all  the  various  axle  and 
engine  places,  and  if  we  can  get  to  work  and  start  things  moving, 
as  they  are  moving,  and  make  them  move  a  little  bit  more,  we  can 
get  by. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  are  you  behind  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  I  should  say  we  are  about  one  month  behind  on 
everything. 

Gen.  Lord.  As  a  matter  of  precaution,  when  this  estimate  came  in 
in  this  amended  form  I  submitted  the  figures  to  Mr.  Peak,  of  the 
War  Industries  Board,  he  being  in  charge  of  the  Finished  Products 
Division,  so  that  he  could  look  into  the  question  of  whether  the 

S reduction  capacity  of  the  country  would  be  severely  taxed  by  pro- 
ucing  this  number  of  trucks  and  automobiles.  He  afterwards  went 
into  consultation  with  Col.  Drake,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Motor 
Transport  Corps,  and  I  understand  the  decision  was  that  this  pro- 
gram could  be  met  without  any  serious  disruption  of  the  production 
facilities  of  the  country  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  far  the  carrying  out  of  this  pro- 
gram necessitates  a  slowing  up  of  any  of  the  war  programs  involving 
similar  basic  material  and  similar  classes  of  skilled  labor  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  I  do  not.  I  furnished  him  with  all  the  figures^  because 
he  had  that  subject  in  mind.  I  met  him  one  time,  and  in  discussing 
matters  he  made  a  statement  that  convinced  me  this  program  should 
be  snbmitted  to  him.  He  was  very  glad  to  get  it  and  went  into  the 
subject  thoroughly^  and  inasmuch  as  he  has  not  filed  any  objection  to 
the  program,  I  take  it  his  conference  with  Col.  Drake  resulted  in  a 
connrmation  of  his  statement  to  me,  that  it  would  not  interfere  with 
sDYother  portion  of  the  war  program. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  determine  what  supply  of  trucks  you 
had  on  hand?  Did  you  figure  it  on  what  you  should  have  in  view 
of  what  you  had  spent  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  The  actual  cars.  We  have  tables  that  show  just 
where  certain  cars  are  abroad  or  at  the  depots  and  the  number  of 
trucks  we  had  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year,  or  at 
least  the  delivery  of  which  was  to  take  place  at  certain  dates. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  checking  up  to  ascertain  whether 
there  was  actually  in  existence  the  cars  that  had  been  sent  overseas, 
or  did  you  just  assume  that  the  maintenance  of  those  cars  had  been 
snch  as  to  make  them  in  existence  for  this  program? 

Capt.  S>aTH.  Yes,  sir. 

TTie  Chairman.  In  view  of  your  wastage  allowances,  I  think  the 
program  ought  to  work  out. 

I  wish  you  would  put  into  the  record  such  part  of  the  table  you 
have  in  front  of  you  as  will  show  the  unit  costs  of  these  various  types 
of  tmcks. 

Capt.  Smith.  Very  well,  sir. 
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Requirements  far  1  army  of  SO  divisians. 


Ambnlaices: 

A.  li-ht... 

B.  Heavy 

Bicycles 

Motorcycles  w ith  side  cars. 

Motorcycles,  solo 

Motor  cars: 

A.  I.l^ht  OT>en 

Medi  'm  open 

Medi  ^111  closed 

Heavy  open 

Heavy  closed 

Motor  tr-c'^s: 

A.  I.i 'h^  dMivcry 

I  iecht  reoair 

riis<5AA 

riassA 

Clas'jB 

4-wh'iel  drive 

Artillery— 

1-w heel  drive 

Tractors:^ 

4-M'h'«»el  drive 

2-whcel  drive 

Trailers: 

Kitchen 

Tarco 

Ordnance 

Air  service 

Tank  service 


B. 
C. 
D. 
K. 


R. 
C. 
D. 
K. 
F. 
G. 


Unit. 


1,830 

0,  175 
1»,393 
2S.172 

2;  252 

5, 540 

1.  ro 
777 
497 
040 

3,7r.5 
1,408 
2,fiOS 
7,  ?VJ 
21,  KA 
19, 436 

5,000 

943 

173 

3,310 
4,834 

S43 
3,343 

652 


Unit  cost 


$500 

1,725 

35 

400 
175 

475 

950 

1,100 

2,400 

3,500 

495 
925 
l.fiOO 
2,S00 
4,000 
4,300 

1,300 

5,00c 
5,000 

700 
650 

1,000 
P60 

1,200 


Value. 


$965,000 

8, 92',  875 

678, 755 

11, 288,  «W 

39i,  100 

2,631,500 
1,10'»,750 
851,700 
1,192,800 
3,290,000 

1,863,675 

1,302,400 

4,172,800 

21,736.400 

87. 45%  000 

83,574,800 

21,500,000 

4,715,000 
865,000 

2,317,000 
3, 14%  100 

843,000 
2,172,950 

782,400 


Box. 


co^t. 


$20 

50 

2 

5 

4 

20 
3^ 
50 
50 
65 

20 
35 
50 
80 
100 
100 

100 

100 
100 

20 
20 
30 
20 
35 


25^.  ::o 

3\>' 
140.  v'i 

9.'Ji> 
110/ 00 

40,  ::.i 

3*.v»^ 
24.>:-> 
61. 1« 

75.300 

49. 2>' 

621,'^^' 
2,W.,4m 

l,943.v^ 

500, »« 

91,300 
17,3'>' 

66.?ii0 
96. 'w) 

66,^  > 
22.V2L* 


Total.. 
120  per  cent ». 


I    267,752,805 
I    321,303,366 


.1 


«,657.M9 


r 


-t- 


Ambtilances: 

A.  liTht... 

B.  Ifeavy 

Bicycles 

Motorcvclcs  with  side  cars. 

Motorcycles,  solo 

Motor  cars: 

A.  Li-rht  onen 

B.  Medi  'm  one" 

C.  Medi"m  closed 

D.  Heavy  o'^n 

K.  Heavy  closed 

Motor  tP'cV-s: 

A.  Li-'ht  delivery 

B.  T.i;ht  r<>nair 

C.  Class  AA 

D.  Class  A 

F.  Cla>?sB 

F.  4-wheel  drive , 


Ndvr  ovf^rseas,  factories,  depots,  ports, 
and  ordered  up  to  July  1.  1918. 


Nnmher 
of  urits. 


Total. 


2,62? 
4,594 
n,542 
9,86« 
2,197 

1.106 
2,161 

529 
1,352 

107 

1,4*^5 
1,099 
2,854 
7.86S 
32.766 
26.307 


Valae. 


$1,311,000 
7,9W.6tO 

36^,970 
3,947,200 

384,475 

5?5.350 
2,052,950 

529,000 
3,244.K0O 

374,500 

735.  ©'."i 

1,016,575 

4,5''»«,400 

Z2,aV»,400 

131,064,OnO 
113, 120, 100 


293,195,445 
7,307,717 


300..'i03,162 


Boxing. 


$52.  44^ 

239.:»"> 
21.0.4 

49.. 'i' 
8.Tv^ 

22.130 
75.' 

2>'.  r^' 

67.».''» 
6.V.0 

2<»,7'"f 

3-.  »  " 

142, :»» 

629.44- 
3,27^.»-'V 

2,630.:'>' 


7.307,717 


^  15  D>r  c?!*;  is  I  li  V2i  It  oitIiiI  ^  :nres  for  loss.  For  loss  and  reilacement  60  per  c«nt  is  <llov»d  -n 
first  arm  r,  1  >  o^'-  OMt  o  1  s'?.-)  li  a'Ti ',  5  n^r  r>?Tr  on  ♦hiri  a-Ti  /.  Fo-  s^i^  oirts,  tires,  etc.,  25  per  o  "' 
i?  ill'j-.v^i  01  'I'st  a-m  /,  n  ojr  C3it  01  s'co  id  a"m  .*,  =i  oer  c^nt  on  third  armr.  Therefore  liO  per  tvct 
of  0.13  ar.Ti/  Willi  s  1 5,il/  lo^s,  ropUa^m.^it,  sparo  pirts,  tires,  etc.,  for  3  armies. 

Total,  3  armies $?13,2.5\il"    * 

Res  'rve  nnd  s  >are  parts,  3  armif»s 321, »"«,  v;     « < 

Bo^ini,  3  armies 19, 973. 5-:7  «» 

Bokit;  rfs^rvo  n  id  s')arp  narts 7,990.  v>n  -  - 

Hire  cirili  w  dri  .er*?,  i'rn')lo.ef?s,  etc 5,000. «■»  <• 

Hir*  of  ir;ic  '  auromo'iihs,  ore 7in,»0  •   •■ 

K",)iir  sho:^s  an.1  0  jui)m^m  pro^ara 2S,4K%''X»'  .^' 

1,1«»% 724.1^.  -a' 
I^ess  overseis,  fiCton'?s,  depots,  ports,  and  ordered  up  to  July  1, 1918 300..VO.  162  ^•' 

Total  requirements 886,221,(^4  *" 
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The  Chairman.  Is  the  boxing  of  these  cars  done  where  they  are 
manufactured  or  at  the  ports? 

Capt.  Smith.  At  both  places;  at  the  ports  and  at  the  points  of 
manufacture.  They  shipped  some  cars  over  without  boxing  them 
and  they  arrived  in  very  bad  condition.  The  object  of  boxmg  the 
cars  now  is  not  only  to  protect  the  cars  but  to  get  the  lumber  on  the 
other  side.  They  are  using  three-quarter-inch  lumber  to  box  these 
cars  ui  order  to  get  the  lumber  over  there  as  well  as  to  protect  the 
cars. 

The  Chairman.  That  lumber  is  salvaged  over  there? 

Capt.  Smith.  It  is  salvaged  over  there  J  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  used  for  what  purposes? 

Capt.  Smith.  For  general  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  know  whether  it  was  being  used  for 
specific  nurposes. 

col.  Noble.  No;  I  understand  they  just  take  it  and  stack  it  up, 
and  it  is  being  generally  used  as  occasion  requires. 

The  Chairman.  In  boxing  these  cars  are  they  taken  apart  and 
boxed,  or  is  an  effort  made  to  box  them  partly  or  entirely  assembled  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  They  are  entirely  taken  apart,  and  then  we  furnish 
^  specifications  as  to  how  a  car  should  be  boxed,  so  that  everything  is 
laid  out  and  boxed  in  a  small  box. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  anything  to  do  with  paying  for  the 
cost  of  assembling  them  on  the  other  side  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  figured  in  this  estimate? 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes ;  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  figured  in  this  estimate? 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes,  sir ;  the  cost  of  assembling. 

The  Chairman.  This  estimate  includes  the  cost  of  boxing  them 
here? 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Ajid  I  want  to  know  whether  the  estimate  includes 
the  cost  of  assembling  them  on  the  other  side? 

Capt.  Smith.  Our  enlisted  personnel  over  there  takes  charge  of 
that. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  there  is  a  cost  other  than  that  of  just 
the  personnel? 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes;  they  are  supposed  to  have  mechanics  there  to 
assemble  these  cars  and  put  them  together. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  pay  that  expense  out  of  this  fund,  do 

you- 

Col.  Noble.  I  do  not  believe  so,  sir ;  that  would  be  an  expense  inci- 
dent to  the  depot. 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir;  that  comes  in  under  the  general  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  probably  come  under  incidental  expenses 
of  the  quartermaster  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

'     PURCHASE  OF  MOTORCYCLES,  MAINTENANCE,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  of  $40,558,662.60  as  your  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  purchasing  motorcycles.  What  is  the  number  of 
motorcycles  estimated  for  an  army  of  30  divisions? 
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Capt.  Smith.  Thirty  thousand,  four  hundred  and  twenty- four. 

The  Chair3ian.  Do  jou  know  the  details  of  that? 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  28,172  motorcycles  with  side  care 
and  there  are  2,252  solos  without  side  cars. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  the  number  of  motor- 
cycles that  go  with  the  organizations,  and  I  would  like  to  get  it  in  t 
smaller  unit  of  organization  so  as  to  get  some  mental  picture  of  it 

Col.  Noble.  There  are  organizations  known  as  motorcycle  com- 
panies ;  then,  again,  so  many  are  assigned  to  the  different  headquar- 
ters and  various  organizations,  such  as  regimental  brigades  and  (tin- 
sion  headquarters.  They  are  used  mostly  for  messenger  service  and 
also  for  machine-gun  organizations. 

The  Chairman.  While  they  are  looking  up  these  tables,  what  is 
the  unit  cost  of  these  motorcycles — the  solo  cars  and  those  with 
side  cars  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  The  cost  of  a  motorcycle  solo  is  $175  and  the  motor- 
cycle side  car  is  $400.  It  is  a  larger  car  than  the  solo.  The  solos,  I 
think,  are  Indians,  and  the  others  are  Harley-Davidson  cars.  The 
solos  have  one  cylinder  and  have  a  smaller  horsepower  than  the  ones 
that  carry  the  side  cars. 

Note. — Price  solo  motorcycles  $175  each,  as  compared  with  motorcycles  with 
side  cars  at  $400  each.  The  reason  for  this  disparity  in  price  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  solo  cycle  referred  to  is  the  Cleveland  model,  which  is  a  .light  machine 
of  cheap  construction.  The  motorcycle  with  the  side  car  is  of  necessity  of  a 
much  heavier  kind  and  character,  thereby  causing  the  great  difference  in  price. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  Indian  motorcycle  does  carry  a  side  car. 

Capt.  Smith.  I  am  not  sure  about  the  names  of  the  two  cars,  but  I 
know  there  is  a  difference  in  the  cars.  One  is  a  larger  and  more 
powerful  car. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  necessary? 

Capt.  Smith.  I  saw  a  cable  the  other  day  claiming  that  the  solos 
have  not  enough  horsepower,  and  they  want  the  more  powerful  car. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  in  price,  if  you  know,  be- 
tween the  higher-powered  motorcycle,  eliminating  now  the  side  car, 
and  the  less  powerful  motorcycle  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  higher-powered  motorcvcle 
runs  from  $245  to  $275.  I  gather  that  information  from  seeing  t£ein 
advertised  in  the  papers. 

The  Chairman.  As  against? 

Capt.  Smith.  One  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  for  the  smaller 
cars. 

The  CiiAiR^fAN.  Nearly  twice  as  much. 

Capt.  Smith.  A  motorcycle  and  side  car  costs  about  as  much  as  a 
Ford.  When  you  come  right  down  to  it,  if  you  start  to  buy  one  of 
those  cars,  the  cost  is  almost  as  much  as  a  Ford.  I  am  only  talking 
from  my  own  outside  experience. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  getting  these  motor- 
cycles? 

"  Capt.  Smith.  No.  The  only  trouble  is  the  question  of  tubine 
There  seems  to  be  a  very  e^reat  demand  for  tubing  in  this  country  for 
war  purposes,  and  the  only  hold  up  at  all  has  been  on  the  question  of 
tubing. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  now  what  proportion  of  these  motor- 
cycles is  furnished  for  the  line  and  what  for  the  support  troops  f 
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Col.  XoBLE.  The  table  of  organizations  will  show  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  maybe  you  knew  the  proportions. 

Col.  NoBi^.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  more  go  to  the  line  or  less  ? 

Capt.  S311TH.  If  I  told  you,  it  would  only  be  a  guess. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  ? 

Capt,  Smith.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  means  that  you  are  going  to  supply  a  quan- 
tity that,  with  what  has  already  been  supplied,  will  total  91,272  of 
these  motorcycles? 

Gen.  Lord.  No,  sir ;  he  takes  credit  for  the  stock  on  hand. 

The  Chairman.  I  said  with  those  that  have  been  supplied. 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  based  on  an  army  of  what  size? 

Capt.  Smith.  On  three  armies  of  30  divisions  each. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  the  number  of  men  for  each  Army. 

Col.  Wolfe.  There  would  be  3,780,000  men  for  the  three  armies  on 
the  basis  given  of  90  divisions  of  42,000  men  each. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  indicate  that  you  were  proposing  to 
supply  a  motorcycle  for  every  41  men. 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  have  left  anybody  to  walk  or  ride  on 
anything  else?  In  view  of  that  fact  don't  you  think  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  somewhere  in  these  tables? 

Capt.  Smith.  Under  this  revised  table  of  August  31,  motorcycles 
and  side  cars  were  reduced  from  28,172  to  27,712.  They  were  re- 
duced by  400  exactlv. 

The  Chairman.  What  maintenance  are  you  figuring  for  these 
motorcycles? 

Capt.  Smith.  The  same  as  for  automobiles  and  trucks,  60  per  cent 
for  the  first  army,  15  per  cent  for  the  second  army,  and  5  per  cent  for 
the  third. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  motorcycles  will  that  make,  if  you  fig- 
ure it  into  cycles? 

Capt  Smith.  That  makes  80  per  cent  of  one  army.  Expressed  in 
motorcycles  it  would  be  an  addition  of  24,339. 

The  Chairman.  Per  army  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  No,  sir;  for  the  three  armies. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  would  have  115,000  motorcycles  if 
you  oounted  your  reserve  in  terms  of  initial  equipment? 

Capt.  Shtth.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  the  91,272  motorcycles  are  to  have 
side  cars? 

Capt  SMrra.  Eighty-four  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-six. 
That  is  for  the  three  armies. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  indicate  that  for  original  equipment 
you  are  figuring  on  being  able,  if  they  were  all  used  at  one  time,  to 
rarry  175,000  men  on  motorcycles,  counting  the  side  cars? 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  indicate  that  j'ou  would  have  capacity 
to  move  one  man  out  of  every  26  in  the  Army,  whether  in  the  line  or 
-upports. 

Capt.  S^irrn.  It  looks  too  big. 
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PUBCHASE  OF  BICYCLES. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  bicycles  are  you  planning  for?  You 
have  an  estimate  of  $2,352,116.20.  • 

Capt.  Smith.  Nineteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-three 
per  army,  and  the  total  requirements  for  the  three  armies  are  58,179. 

The  Chairman.  Fifty-eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  for  the  three  armies? 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that,  counting  motorcycles  and  bicycles,  you 
would  be  able  at  one  time,  by  using  ail  of  them,  to  mount  on  bieycle>, 
motorcycles,  and  carry  in  side  cars  233,000  men  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  one  man  for  every  14  or  15  in  the 
Army. 

Capt.  Smith.  Here  is  another  point  to  be  considered  in  working 
out  this  plan,  and  that  is  the  persoimel  of  the  Motor  Transport  Corp:- 
to  handle  this  equipment.  That  personnel  to  handle  one  annyV 
auto  motor  equipment  comes  very  close  to  250,000  men. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  personnel  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  The  enlisted  men,  officers,  and  noncommissioned 
officers.  We  are  working  on  those  tables  now.  That  personnel  for 
one  army  will  come  to  something  around  two  hundred  and  fifty  or 
two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men  to  handle  the  auto-motor 
equipment  for  one  army. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  the  personnel  for  one  army? 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  number  of  men,  presumably,  has  been  in- 
cluded in  your  table  of  about  42,000  for  a  division.    Is  that  true? 

Capt.  Smith.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  have  or  not.  They  have 
not  anything  like  that  personnel  now.  We  ought  to  increase  the 
personnel  with  this  increased  program,  and  it  will  mean  that  there 
will  be  more  noncombatants  back  of  the  Army  than  before. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  total  personnel  for  the  three 
armies? 

Capt.  Smith.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  You  coulil 
arrive  at  that  by  taking  the  number  of  automobiles,  trucks, 
drivers,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  not  dealing  with  motorcycles  alone? 

Capt.  Smith.  We  are  dealing  with  everything,  including  motor- 
cycles, but  not  bicycles.  We  have  to  train  the  personnel  for  every 
branch  of  the  service,  even  though  we  turn  them  over  to  somebody 
else  eventually.  We  have  to  train  the  drivers  for  the  ambulances 
and  everything. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  put  in  the  record  a  statement 
for  the  total  number  of  vehicles  of  all  kinds,  exclusive  of  those  thnt 
relate  to  the  ordnance  in  connection  with  the  n^.ovement  of  guns  an«l 
aminimition,  that  the  tables  of  organization  now  show  for  the  thn.^^ 
armies  of  30  divisions  each. 

Capt.  S^iiTii.  The  figures  for  motorcycles  include  the  whole  Arm  v. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  fisrures  for  motorcycles  include  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Ordnance  Department? 

Capt.  Smith.  The  only  thing  that  the  Ordnance  Department  fig- 
ured on  that  we  did  not  figure  on  was  in  this  $381,000,000.  We  have 
figured  on  everything  else  in  here. 
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The  Chaibman.  What  are  bicycles  costing  you  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  $35. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  are  they? 

Capt.  Smith.  There  are  several  kinds,  possibly. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  of  them? 

Capt.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  wastage  do  you  provide  for  bicycles? 

Capt.  Smith.  The  same  as  for  the  other  items,  GO  per  cent  for  the 
first  army,  15  per  cent  for  the  second  army,  and  5  per  cent  for  the 
third  armv. 

DRATAQE. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  estimate  of  $1,662,458  for  drayage. 
What  is  the  basis  on  which  that  was  arrived  at? 

Col.  P.  L.  Smith.  That  was  based  on  an  Anny  of  300,006  men  in 
tlio  year  of  1917,  during  the  Mexican  border  trouble.  The  actual 
expenditures  were  $181,359,  which  figures  out  a  per  capita  cost  of 
J?»"4.53.  Taking  that  figure  and  estimating  the  Army  at  5,510,000, 
the  amount  required  would  be  $3,830,960.30. 

The  Chairman.  In  view  of  the  motor  equipment  you  are  supply- 
ing the  Army,  do  you  think  you  need  that  much  money  for  drayage? 
Col.  Smith.   We   figured   here   that   the   proportionate  cost  of 
this  drayage  would  not  increase  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
Army,  and  have  arbitrarily  reduced  that  to  the  amoimt  stated — 
$1,602,000.    It  is  possible  that  if  all  these  trucks  and  motor  vehicles 
;in»  supplied  and  distributed  where  this  drayage  is  required  we  will 
not  need  that  amount.    This  is  divided  into  four  subheads,  given  on 
the  following  pages,  drayage,  carting  and  hauling  at  posts;  drayage, 
'^arting,  and  hauling  at  depots;  drayage,  carting,  and  hauling  at 
ar-enals  and  armories ;  and  drayage,  carting,  and  hauling  in  the  field. 
The  Chairman.  By  "  in  the  field  "  do  you  mean  over  in  France? 
Col.  Smith.  No,  sir;  by  that  is  meant  places  other  than  named 
in  the  first  three  subdivisions  in  this  country. 
The  Chairman.  None  of  this  is  for  use  abroad  ? 
Col.  Smtth.  It  can  be  used  for  abroad. 

The  Chahiman.  But  you  did  not  estimate  on  any  of  it  being  used 
..''»road? 
Col.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Gen.  Lord.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  for  some  years  motors  and 
fructe  at  posts  and  stations.  There  is  always  drayage,  particularly 
:l  connection  with  our  purchase  of  supplies  at  the  cities,  in  connection 
^•th  moving  supplies  back  and  forward. 

The  Chaholan.  This  seems  to  be  predicated  upon  an  army  of 
'.."i  10,000. 

CoL  Wolfe.  You  will  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  is  the  figure 

▼e  arrived  at  yesterday  as  showing  the  number  of  men  who  are 

•  ronght  into  the  service  plus  those  who  are  moved  to  ports  of  em- 

'  irkation.    That  is  the  new  basis  which  has  to  be  used — ^2,750,000  to 

-f  brought  into  the  service  and  2,760,000  brought  to  the  port  of 

-Tiharkation. 

The  Chahiman.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  your  drayage  is  going 

bear  any  real  proportion  to  that  number. 

83862—18 26 
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Col.  Smith.  It  was  figured  out  in  that  way,  and  then  we  made  a 
cut  of  approximately  50  per  cent. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  expenditures  in  the  nine  months  of  1918  amounted 
to  $795,993.72  for  drayage  for  all  purposes  under  these  four  items. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  it  ought  to  increase  beyond  that 
$2,600,000? 

Gen.  Lord.  By  no  means. 

Col.  Smith.  I  think  this  estimate  can  safely  be  reduced  to  meet 
all  requirements  to  $1,000,000. 

HIRE  OF   TEA1C8TEBS. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  an  item  here  "Hire  of  teamsters'';  that 
is  not  incident  to  this  drayage,  is  it? 

Col.  Smith.  No,  sir;  that  is  for  the  hire  of  teamsters  to  drive  Gov- 
ernment transportation. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  being  done  by  enlisted  men? 

Col.  Smith.  To  a  great  extent;  yes. 

Col.  Noble.  At  the  various  places  down  on  the  border  we  u^ed 
civilian  teamsters;  I  do  know  why,  because  it  was  to  allow  the  soldiers 
to  do  the  real  line  work.  Where  I  was  stationed — Fort  Mcintosh— all 
the  teamsters  were  civilians. 

FOB  OTHEB  EMPLOYEES,  INCLUDING  DOCK  LABOB. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  estimate  here  of  $10,000,000  for  other 
employees,  including  dock  labor.    How  was  that  arrived  at? 

Col.  Smith.  That  was  arrived  at  by  securing  from  the  Personnel 
Division  of  the  office  of  the  Quartermaster  General  a  list  of  em 
ployees,  with  their  designations  and  salaries.    A  tabulated  statenieiu 
is  given  on  the  following  page. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  you,  you  took  your  present  pav 
roll  ? 

Col.  Smith.  If  you  will  take  the  pay  rolls  throughout  the  countrv 
where  all  these  men  are  now  employed,  it  should  total  the  number  in 
each  grade  as  given  in  this  table  here. 

The  Chairman.  Your  pay  roll  was  $8,907,000,  and  you  figuro'l 
$10,000,000  for  the  ensuing  year? 

Col.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  , 

GAS,   OIL,   AND  LT7BRICANTS  FOB  AIBFLANE8. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  now  to  take  up  gas,  oil,  and  lubricant-  fr 
airplanes.  I  notice  an  estimate  here  of  something  over  $20.000.0(  0. 
For  gasoline  for  airplanes  you  are  figuring  $18,287,808  on  the  ba-:3 
of  57,149,400  gallons  at  32  cents  a  gallon.  What  are  you  paying  f«  i? 
it  now  ? 

Mr.  Nolo.  We  are  paying  33  cents  now  for  the  aviation  easolin 
And  56  cents  for  a  special  grade  of  fighting  gasoline  which  fiiey  r. 
at  the  front. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  price  been  fixed  by  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  NoM).  No,  sir ;  that  is  obtained  by  competitive  bidding. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  competitive  bidding  is  there  with  t 
Standard  Oil  Co.? 
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Mr.  NoLD.  As  I  understand  it,  there  are  other  oil  companies  that 
figured  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  obtained  the  price  through  competi- 
tion, and  that  there  has  been  no  fixing  of  the  price  by  the  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  NoLD.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  arrive  at  the  quantity? 

Mr.  NoLD.  We  got  the  figures  from  the  Department  of  Militaiy 
Aeronautics.  I  can  put  that  statement  in  the  record  if  you  wisn. 
They  give  it  in  barrels,  and  we  figured  50  gallons  to  a  barrel. 

Overseas  requirements  based  on  program  developed  by  Wing  Commander  Briggs, 

bearing  date  June  25 ^  19 tS. 

Qasoline :  Barrels. 

Sp.  3,512  (export) 598,492 

Sp.  3,513  (fighting) 256,496 

Total - 854,988 

Liberty  oU,  sp.,  3.501 . 71,926 

Domestic  requirements  based  on  actual  consumption  records  from  aviation  fields. 
Figures  given  are  for  average  maximum  flying-hour  efficiency. 

Gasoline,  sp.  3,511-B  (domestic) 288,  (X)0 

Libtfty  aero  oil,  sp.  3,501 10,080 

Total  overseas  and  domestic. 

Barrels. 

Gasoline 1, 142,988 

Oil 1 82, 006 

• 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  proportion  of  lubricants  to  gasoline  is  much  greater 
In  the  overseas  than  the  domestic  estimates.  This  difference  is  due  to  the  recla- 
mation service  installed  at  the  domestic  fields  by  which  87  per  cent  of  all  oil 
drained  from  crank  cases  after  flight  is  reclaimed  and  reissued  to  the  service. 
This  reissue  amounts  to  50  per  cent  of  the  original  issue. 

On.  &  Lttb.  Bb. 
(Sgd.)  P.  R.  Gbay, 

Spedflcation  Sub.  Br. 

The  Chairman.  This  statement  is  merely  a  statement  of  what  they 
consider  their  needs  and  not  a  statement  of  how  they  arrived  at  it. 
Do  you  know  anything  about  the  number  of  machines  that  they  predi- 
cated this  statement  on  ? 

Mr.  NoLD.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not.  They  state  in  their  letter  it  is  based  on 
a  program  from  France. 

The  Chairman.  This  seems  to  be  based  upon  a  statement  of  over- 
seas requirements,  developed  by  Wing  Commander  Briggs,  bearing 
date  of  June  25,    You  do  not  know  anything  about  this  at  all  ? 

Mr.  NouD.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  arrive  at  the  basic  price  of  32  cents? 

Mr.  NoLD.  As  I  told  you,  that  was  obtained  by  competitive  bidding, 
and  32  cents  is  what  we  paid  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  NoLD.  That  was  on  August  1, 1  believe. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  getting  it  ? 

Mr.  NouD.  We  have  not  had  any  trouble  in  getting  it.  There  is 
sufficient  on  the  market  to  meet  the  present  needs. 

The  Chairman.  The  public  has  been  led  to  believe  there  is  a  very 
aerious  shortage  confronting  the  country. 
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Mr.  NoLD.  I  mean  there  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Army. 
I  do  not  have  in  mind  the  entire  public. 

The  Chairman.  This  32  cents  is  delivered  where? 

Mr.  Nolo.  That  is  f .  o.  b.  refinery,  or  wherever  it  is  obtained. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  it  usually  obtained  ? 

Mr.  NoLD.  At  the  different  refineries  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania and  elsewhere.  I  could  not  tell  you  just  where  they  are 
located. 

The  Chairman.  My  reason  for  asking  that  is  because  most  of  it  is 
obtained  for  overseas  consumption,  and  the  question  of  where  it  is 
procured  has  a  very  direct  bearing  upon  transportation  items. 


Oas'jliue,  for  autos,  etc. . . 
Lubricants,  for  aiito«<,  ctf. 
Gasoline  for  aoroplancs. . . 
Lubricants  for  aeroplanes , 


United 
States. 


OaUons. 

37,901,816 

2,742,503 

14,400,000 

504,000 


Overseas. 


OaUoiu. 
133,393,113 

8,637,52) 

42,749,400 

3,596,300 


For  overseas  ttoiisumption  aU  of  the  gasoline  is  purchased  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  and  no  rail  transportation  is  involved. 

Lubricating  oils  for  overseas  and  the  gasoline  and  Inbricants  tor  domestic 
consumption  is  purchased  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  In  approximately  the 
following  percentages: 

Percent 

Atlantic    coast . 30 

Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  etc 30 

Middle  West 1 20 

Gulf  States 15 

Pacific  coast 5 

It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  approximately  58,464,819  gallons  of  gasoline 
and  lubricants  to  be  transported  by  rail,  the  weight  of  which  will  be  approxi- 
mately 175,394  tons.  This  is  predicated  on  the  assumption  that  approximately 
85  per  cent  of  the  gasoline  and  lubricants  for  domestic  use  and  of  labricants  for 
overseas  will  have  to  be  transported  by  rail,  and  that  the  remainder,  15  per 
cent,  will  not  have  to  be  transported  Weight  of  gasoline  and  lubricants  esti- 
mated at  6  pounds  per  gallon. 

Mr.  XoLD.  I  believe  the  gasoline  that  is  shipped  overseas  is  ob- 
tained in  Hoboken,  X.  J. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  price  is  figured  at  that  place? 

Mr.  XoLD.  Yes,  sir.  The  price  would  be  about  the  same  anywhere 
else.  Of  course,  you  have  to  pay  the  transportation  on  it  from  any- 
where else. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  would  make  a  good  deal  of  difference  to  the 
Government  whether  you  bought  it  at  32  cents  at  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board or  32  cents  in  the  interior  of  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  XoLD.  Yes,  sir;  it  does,  so  far  as  overseas  shipments  are  con- 
cerned, but  we  use  it  in  the  United  States  also. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  heavy  shipment  is  for  oversells? 

Mr.  NoLD.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  table  would  indicate  for  overseas  854,9'^S 
barrels,  and  for  domestic  requirements  288,000  barrels;  in  other 
words,  a  little  over  one-third  is  for  domestic  consumption  and  the 
other  is  for  overseas  consumption? 

Mr.  NoLD.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  In  figuring  your  basic  price  of  32  cents,  did  you 
figure  you  could  buy  at  the  Atlantic  ports  for  32  cents? 

Mr.  NoLD.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  any  higher  there  than  in  the  interior? 

Mr.  NoLD.  I  can  not  say  that  it  is.  I  think  it  runs  about  the  same ; 
that  is,  f .  o.  b.  at  the  refineries. 

The  Chairman.  What  quantities  have  you  bought  in  the  past  ? 

Mr.  Nou).  We  have  shipped  overseas  since  July  1  about  2,000,000 
gallons.  I  do  not  recall  the  quantity  we  have  purchased  to  date,  but 
we  have  shipped  about  that  much  since  July  1,  considerably  less 
than  the  rate  given  in  the  statement. 

The  Chairman.  In  figuring  this  estimate  of  requirements,  57,000,- 

000  rallons,  did  you  take  into  account  any  stock  on  hand  as  of  July  1  ? 
Mr.  NoLD.  No,  sir.    The  quantity  on  hand  would  be  negligible  any- 
way, because  we  have  not  had  anv  large  stocks. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  haa  large  sums  appropriated  for  it? 

Mr.  NoLD.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  have  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  the 
tank  ships. 

The  Chairman.  What  became  of  the  money? 

Mr.  NoLD.  Are  you  referring  to  this  fiscal  year  or  the  previous 
year? 

The  Chairman.  The  fiscal  year  1918. 

Mr.  Nolo.  There  was  no  appropriation  made  to  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  for  the  fiscal  year  1918  for  gasoline  for  aeroplanes. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  begin  to  have  charge,  out  of  your 
funds,  of  the  procurement  of  gasoline  for  aeroplanes  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Prior  fo  July  1  we  bought  it  for  the  Signal  Corps,  but 
they  paid  for  it  from  their  appropriation;  that  is,  the  money  was 
transferred  to  us  to  do  the  buying  for  the  aeroplanes.  Under  this 
consolidation  of  procurement  we  buy  it  out  of  our  own  appropria- 
tion, beginning  with  July  1,  the  new  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  how  much  was  purchased  for  them 
out  of  1918  funds? 

Gen.  Lord.  Out  of  their  appropriation  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.   - 

Gen.  Lord.  No:  I  do  not.  I  do  not  think  we  could  obtain  that 
information  from  our  books. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not?'  You  must  have  charged  them  with 
what  you  bought. 

Capt.  Jones.  I  do  not  recall  that  we  ever  bought  any  before  July 

1  out  of  their  appropriation;  that  is,  the  Quartermaster  Corps  for 
the  Signal  Corps.    I  think  they  made  their  own  purchases. 

Gen.  Lord.  We  made  various  expenditures  for  the  Signal  Corps 
and  I  do  not  know  whether  we  bought  any  gasoline  or  not,  but  Capt. 
Jones  would  know. 

Mr.  NoLD.  I  think  we  did,  General.  I  think  we  started  along 
about  April  or  May.    I  could  get  those  figures  as  to  quantities. 

Capt.  Jones.  If  that  is  true,  we  paid  n)r  it  out  of  quartermaster 
appropriations. 

Note — Prior  to  July  1,  1918,  oach  bureau  procured  p^asoline  from  its  own  ap- 
propriation. In  some  instances  gasoline  has  been  furnished  the  Signal  Corps 
and  other  bureaus  from  quartermaster  stock  and  by  purchase  from  quarter- 
master approi)riatIons  for  which  reimbursement  is  made  by  check  or  Treasury 
transfer  settlement. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  anybody  undertaking  to  find  out  what  stock 
there  was  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  ? 

Mr.  Nolo.  In  France? 

The  Chairman.  Anywhere. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  stock  reports  will  show. 

Mr.  NoLD.  We  have  reports  by  cable  from  France  showing  the 
stocks  on  hand  there  every  month. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anv  stock  here.  I  think  it  is 
bought  and  used  about  as  fast  as  we  can  Duy  it.  Mr.  Nold,  have  you 
a  report  of  the  reserve  supply  on  hand  ? 

Mr.  NoLD.  We  get  reports  every  month,  and  I  think  we  have  a 
statement  as  of  the  1st  of  July,  or  about  the  1st  of  July. 

Gasoline  for  aeroplanes.  Quantity  on  hand  in  France,  July  1,  aviation  gaso- 
line, 880,000  gallons  on  hand  overstnis,  .Tune  30,  1918,  as  shown  by  cable  report 
from  A.  E.  F.  A  portion  of  this  was  shipped  by  the  Signal  CJorps  prior  to  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  taking  over  the  procurement. 

Statement  made  in  the  hearings  that  230,314  gallons  of  aviation  gasoline  had 
been  shippe<l  overseas  prior  to  July  1  was  in  error.  Tbat  quantity  was 
shipped  prior  to  June  20;  between  June  20  and  July  1,  792,362  gallons  addi- 
tional were  shipped,  making  1,022,676  gallons  shipped  prior  to  July  1.  Total 
quantity  shipped  to  September  1.  2,628,128  gallons. 

Estimate  revised  accordingly. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  this  estimated  require- 
ment took  into  consideration  any  stocks  on  hand  ? 

Mr.  NoLD.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  1  assume,  though,  it  just  covered  their 
requirements  for  use.  We  have  shipped  to  France  235,150  gallons 
of  aviation  gasoline  up  to  July  1. 

The  Chairman.  From  what  fund  ? 

Mr.  Nolo.  I  presume  it  was  paid  for  out  of  the  quartermaster's 
fund.    We  have  no  other  appropriation  to  pay  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  estimate  of  $2,255,165  for  lubricants 
for  airplanes,  based  on  a  need  of  504,000  gallons  for  the  United 
States,  and  3,596,300  gallons  overseas,  or  a  total  of  4,100,300  gallons. 
You  figure  the  price  of  this  at  55  cents? 

Mr.  Nold.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  it  is  costing? 

Mr.  NoLD.  About  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  I  thou^t  you  said  some  of  it  was  costing  56  cents. 

Mr.  XoLD.  I  was  speaking  about  fighting  gasoline.  It  is  a  special 
gi'ade,  highly  lefined,  which  we  buy.  Thirty  per  cent  of  the  aviation 
gasoline  is  fighting  gasoline,  which  costs  56  cents. 

The  Citatrman.  How  did  you  figure  32  cents  for  your  total,  if  a 
third  is  costing  56  cents? 

Mr.  XoLD.  I  think  at  the  time  that  estimate  was  made  we  had  just 
started  in  on  this  fighting  gasoline,  which  is  a  new  article,  and  we 
just  figured  on  the  straight  aviation  gasoline. 

The  Chairman.  That  w^ould  throw  your  estimate  a  good  deal  out 
of  gear? 

Mr.  XoLD.  Yes,  sir;  about  $3,000,000.  Shipments  since  July  1 
have  been  a  gi'eat  deal  smaller  than  that  program,  and  that  would 
make  up  for  the  difference. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  gasoline  has  been  shipped  overseas 
since  July  1  ? 

Mr.  Nolo.  You  are  speaking  of  aviation  gasoline? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  NoLD.  I  think  I  just  stated  it — about  2,000,000  gallons. 

The  Chaibman.  And,  in  barrels,  that  would  be  40,000  barrels? 

Mr.  NoLD.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  three  months? 

Mr.  NoLD.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair3£an.  Your  requirement,  assuming  that  it  is  constant,  is 
854,988  barrels  for  12  months,  or  for  3  months  would  have  beon  some- 
thing over  210,000  barrels? 

Mr.  NoLD.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  shipped  about  one- fourth? 

Mr.  NoLD.  Yes,  sir. 

GASOLINE,   OILS,  AND  LUBRICANTS  FOB  AUTOMOBILES. 

The  Chairman.  General,  I  overlooked  an  item  that  1  want  to  get 
some  information  about  in  connection  with  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  motor  trucks.  There  is  an  item  of  $23,053,100  for  gaso- 
line, oils,  and  lubricants  for  automobiles.  How  did  you  arrive  at 
that  fi^re? 

Mr.  NoLD.  The  number  of  vehicles,  32,933,  at  $700  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  that  many  ^^ehicles? 

Mr.  NoLD.  No,  sir;  we  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Why  figure  on  that  number  for  a  year? 

Mr.  Nou>.  I  see  now  that  it  is  not  correct.  We  called  on  the  proper 
people  for  information  as  to  the  number  of  vehicles  we  would  have 
to  maintain,  and  this  figure  was  given  ua 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  weighted  average  of 
automobiles  for  a  year  would  be? 

Mr.  Nolo.  If  I  Knew  how  many  they  have  on  hand  now,  I  might 
have  some  idea. 

The  Chair^ian.  How  do  you  figure  on  the  gasoline  for  automo- 
biles? 

Mr.  XoLD.  We  figured  on  the  basis  of  $700  for  each  one. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  arive  at  that? 

Mr.  NoLD.  That  was  arrived  at  by  the  Motor  Transport  Service 
on  previous  experience,  I  presume.  They  have  a  record  showing  the 
expenditure  for  each  machine  in  the  service,  and  we  got  an  average 
expenditure  from  that  record. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  machines  have  you  now  in  the  service? 

Mr.  NoLD.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  General,  please  insert  in  the  record  a  table  givinff 
us  the  average  number  of  machines  that  are  going  to  be  maintained 
for  a  year,  and  also  consider  in  that  the  character  of  the  machine, 
because  the  quantity  of  gasoline  that  they  will  use  per  year  will  de- 
pend a  good  deal  upon  the  machine.  A  Ford  will  not  use  near  as 
much  as  a  touring  car. 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 
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Statemeni  showing  requirements  of  gasoline  and  lubricants  for  motor  vchiil^t 

pertaining  to  one  field  army. 


Type  of  vehicle. 


Ambalanoes: 

A— Ught 

B— Heavy 

ICotorcycIes: 

Sidecars 

Solos 

ICotor  cars: 

A— Light. 

B— Medium  open. . 

C— Medium  closed. 

D— Heavy  open... 

E— Heavy  closed . . 
Motor  trucks: 

A— Lij^t  delivery. 

B— Light  repair... 

C— Class  AA 

D— ClassA 

E— ClassB 

4-wheeldrive 

Txiactors: 

4-wheel  drive 

4-wheel  drive 

2-wheeI  drive 


Total  gasoline  per  army  of  90  divisions,  i)er  year. 

Per  month 

Per  division  per  year 


Number 
of  cars. 


1,030 
5,175 

28,172 
2,252 

5,540 

1,165 

777 

497 

940 

3,765 
1,40B 
2,608 
7,768 
21,864 
19,436 

5,000 
943 
178 


Miles 

per 

gallon. 


10 
6 

30 
33 

15 
12 
10 

8 
6 

15 
10 

6 

5 

Zk 

3 

3 
3 
2 


Yearly 
mileage. 


8,000 
8,000 

8,000 
10,000 

8,000 
8,000 
7,000 
8,000 
8,000 

8,000 
4,000 
6,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 

4,000 
2,500 
2,000 


Total 

gasper 

car. 


800 

1,333 

266 

aoo 

533 

700 
1,000 
1,333 

533 

400 

1,000 

800 

1,143 

1,333 

1,333 
833 

1,000 


Total  ?&s 
reqmre<l 
all  cars. 


1,544,  OOP 
6,8yK,27S 

7,4n3,:n2 
675,600 

2,9S2.<^t!0 


I  ••> 


V4^ 


543.'-"<> 

497.1»10 

1,253,030 

2,006,745 

563. 2i« 

2,«(«.<ino 

6,21O.4tT0 
34,9EU..V$ 
25,9as,lSS 

6, 66^  out 
7m  '1^ 
173,110 


92,5M.>f,I 
7,n2.'C!> 
3,aM,vJ9 


Lubricating  oil  and  grease  figured  at  7  per  cent  of  bulk  of  gasoline. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  will  not  need  anything  like  this 
amount  of  money. 
Mr.  NoLD.  The  same  thing  applies  to  trucks  and  motorcycles. 

FOB  GASOLINE,  OILS,  AND  LUBBICANT8  FOB  TBUCK8. 

The  Chairman.  For  gasoline,  oils,  and  lubricants  for  trucks  you 
have  an  estimate  of  $139,556,400,  based  on  a  total  number  of  116;21)T, 
average  cost  of  $1,200.  Are  you  sure  that  you  did  not  count  in  here 
the  ambulances  again  ? 

Mr.  NoLD.  Noj  sir.  That  includes  machine-gun  trucks,  repair 
trucks,  and  the  different  kinds  of  trucks. 

The  Chairman.  Speaking  of  machine-gun  trucks,  are  the  Ordnanct 
people  also  estimating  for  gasoline  for  their  motor  service? 

Gen.  Lord.  Not  that  I  know  of.  It  is  understood  at  the  present 
time  that  we  buy  gasoline  for  the  entire  Army. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  pay  for  it  out  of  your  funds? 

Gasoline  and  lubricants  for  autotnobiles. 

GASOLINE. 

United  States  maintenance  (gallons) 1.928,652 

Overseas  maintenance  (gallons) 19, 286.. v^ 

Total    (gallons) 21,  21n.  101 

Cost  basis,  24  cents;  amount  of  estimate $5,091,645.^4 

Working  basis : 

Number  of  machines  (including  ambulances)  to  a  field  army 

(30  divisions) ia<V24 

Gasoline  consumption  for  above   (gallons) 14, 464. 90r» 
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Requirements : 

United  States,  8  divisions  fully  equipped  6  months  ( gallons)  _  1, 928,  652 

Overseas — 

30  divisions  fully  equipped  1  year  (gallons 14, 464, 905 

30  divisions  fully  equipped  3  months  (gallons) 3, 616, 226 

30  divisions  fully  equipped  1  month  (gallons) 1, 205, 408 

19, 286,  539 

LXJHEICANT8. 

Jnited  States  maintenance  (gallons)... 185,005 

Overseas  maintenance  (gallons) 1,350,057 

Total  ( gallons) 1, 485, 062 

Cost  basis,  40  cents ;  amount  of  estimate $594, 024. 80 

Working  basis :  7  per  cent  qt  bulk  of  gasollna 

KECAPrrUIJlTION. 

Gasoline 1  $5, 091. 645.  84 

Lubricante 594, 024. 80 

Total 1 ^ 5, 685, 670.  64 

Oasoline,  oUSf  and  luhricarUs  for  trucks, 

OASOUNX. 

United   States  maintenance    (gallons) 34,883,912 

Overseas  maintenance  (gallons) 93,214,138 

Totel  (gallons) 128, 098, 050 

Cost  basis,  24  cents.    Amount  of  estimate $30, 743, 532. 00 

Working  basis: 

Number  of  machines  to  a  field  army  (30  divisions) ,__  62, 960 

Gasoline  consumption  for  above  (gallons) 69.910,604 

Requirements : 

United  States— 

8  divisions  fully  equipped  6  months  (gallons) 9,  321, 412 

Add  for  motor  convoy  in  United  States  (gallons) 10,000,000 

Add  for  unattached  motors  in  United  States  (gallons).  15, 562, 500 

34, 883, 912 
Overseas — 

30  divisions  fully  equipped  1  year  (gallons) 69,910,604 

90  divisions  fully  equipped  3  months  (gallons) 17, 477. 651 

30  divisions  fully  equipped  1  month  (gallons) 5,825.883 

93, 214, 138 

LUBSICANTS. 

Tnited  States  maintenance  (gallons) 2,441,273 

Overseas  maintenance  (gallons) 6, 524, 989 

Total  (gallons) 8, 966, 862 

ri»<ft  basis,  40  cents.    Amount  of  estimate $3.  586, 744. 80 

Working  basis :  7  per  cent  of  bulk  of  gasoline. 

BBCAPITULATION. 

Gasoline    $80.  743, 532. 00 

1  obricanU    3, 586,  744.  80 

Total 34,339,276.80 
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Qasolinef  oiU,  and  lubricants  for  motorcycles. 

0A80LIN&. 

United  States  maintenance  (gallons) 1,089,244 

Overseas   maintenance  (gallons) 10,892,469 

Total  (gallons) 11,  981, 713 

Ctost  basis,  24  cents.    Amount  of  estimate $2,875,611.02 

Working  basis: 

Number  of  machines  to  a  field  army  (30  divisions) 30,424 

Gasoline  consumption  for  above  (gallons) 8,169,352 

Requirements : 

United  StateS"-8  divisions  fully  equipped  6  months  (gallons).  1, 089. 244 
Overseas — 

30  divisions  fully  equipped  1  year  (gallons) 8,169,352 

30  divisions  fully  equipped  3  months  (gallons) 2.042,33S 

30  divisions  fully  equipped  1  month  (gallons) 680,779 

Total  (gallons) 10, 892, 469 

LTJBWCANTS. 

United  States  maintenance  (gallons) 76,247 

Overseas   maintenance  (gallons) 762,472 

Total  (gallons) 838, 719 

Cost  basis,  40  cents.    Amount  of  estimate $335,487.©) 

Working  basis :  7  per  cent  of  bulk  of  gasoline. 

BECAPITULATION. 

Gasoline $2, 875, 611. 02 

Lubricants 335, 487.  Ou 

Total 3, 211, 098.  tj2 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir;  all  that  we  buy. 

The  Chairman.  Here,  again,  I  sLould  like  to  have  you  show  what 
the  weighted  average  of  trucks  that  yoii  have  to  supply  with  gaso- 
line for  a  year  will  be,  and  also  how  you  arrive  at  the  $1,200  as  the 
basis  for  the  unit  cost,  and  in  each  instance  the  price  of  gasoline  you 
are  figuring  it  on.    I  presume  you  are  figuring  it  on  32  cents? 

Mr.  NoLD.  Motor  gasoline  does  not  cost  32  cents;  it  coets  about 
24  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  figure  used  in  this  computation! 

Mr.  Nolo.  I  can  not  say.  I  think  it  was  less  than  that*  This 
basis  was  arrived  at  about  six  months  ago,  when  gasoline  was  not 
quite  as  high  as  it  is  now. 

purchase  of  ships,  transportb,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  estimate  for  $33,950,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  ships. 

Maj.  Van  Vljeck.  The  purchases  are  divided  into  different 
classes — transports,  harbor  boats,  and  artillery  boats.  I  will  be  glad 
to  give  an  explanation  of  the  particular  classes. 

Capt.  Denning.  Item  No.  233,  if  you  will  notice,  the  explanation 
gives  in  detail  the  requirements-— five  coastwise  transports,  four 
refrigerator  transports,  two  animal  transports,  and  two  cargo  trans- 
ports, of  the  Crook  type. 
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The  Chairman.  That  accounts  for  $22,450,000. 

Capt.  Denning.  The  preceding  paragraph  explains  the  $11,500,000 
appropriated  in  the  1919  bill,  and  was,  of  course,  included  in  the 
$33,950,000,  makinff  a  deficiency  of  $22,450,000. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  provided  for  the  construction  of  three 
transports  to  cost  $2,000,000  each  ? 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  We  want  to  do  so  by  taking  up  negotiations  for 
the  same  with  the  Shipping  Board. 

The  Chairman.  When  do  you  expect  to  get  them? 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  It  will  take  to  complete  those  probably  a  year 
under  the  present  schedule.  These  are  replacement  transports  to 
take  the  place  of  other  ships  which  have  been  lost  or  lost  out  of  the 
regular  military  transport  service  and  are  entirely  independent  of 
the  requirements  for  the  North  Atlantic. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  intended  for  overseas  work? 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  No,  sir;  they  are  intended  for  the  Pacific  service, 
special  transport  service,  independent  of  the  Army  chartered  service. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  need  for  them  now? 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  shorter  of  transports  now  of 
our  own  service  than  we  have  been  at  any  time  since  the  Spanish  War. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand.  You  will  not  get  these  ships  for 
more  than  a  year.  Is  it  your  idea  that  you  will  build  them  to  put 
into  the  Pacific  service? 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  By  estimating  for  them  now  the  Government  will 
have  more  ships  thaii  the  Army  could  possibly  use. 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  But  we  do  not  own  the  present  ships  we  are 
using;  they  are  only  chartered. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  if  you  do  not;  the  Government  owns 
them.  Why  should  the  Army  be  asking  now  for  $6,000,000  worth  of 
ships  for  use  after  the  war? 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  The  idea  is  to  duplicate  ships  that  have  been 
very  successful  as  transports  in  the  past.  The  present  ships  are  es- 
sentially merchant  steamers  and  should  return  to  the  mercantile 
marine  after  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  any  part  of  the  shipbuilding  program? 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  Of  the  Shipping  Board  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  No. 

The  Chair^ian.  Then,  you  want  to  burden  them  with  these  three 
additional  ships  when  they  now  have  a  program  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  Army  and  its  supplies  to  Europe  greater  than  they  can 
possibly  comply  with. 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  The  Army  does  not  desire  to  burden  them  with 
it,  but  they  made  the  suggestion  themselves,  that  they  could  handle 
our  program  in  addition  to  their  own.  We  can  build  our  own  ships 
without  any  trouble. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  build  any  ships  now  without  any 
trouble,  because  there  are  no  available  yards  in  America — is  not  that 
true,  Major? 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  Practically ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  absolutely  true? 
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Maj.  Van  Vleck.  Well,  the  way  the  new  yards  are  being  ej>tal>- 
lished  we  feel  they  will  be  ready  in  the  course  of  six  months  to  hanJif 
this  additional  requirement. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  can  appropriate  in  six  months,  when  we 
see  where  we  are  with  the  war.  Why  should  you  now  be  asking  for 
$6,000,000  for  transports  that  you  do  not  propose  to  get  for  tbt» 
purposes  of  the  war  ? 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  We  would  like  to  have  them  for  the  purpost^  of 
the  war,  but  the  thing  is  whether  we  can  get  them.  If  we  had  them 
on  the  Pacific  to-day  we  could  use  them  in  this  Siberian  campaigii. 
because  we  are  dreadfully  short  there  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  nave  no  idea  that  the  Siberian  campaign  L- 
going  to  be  such  that  you  will  have  to  figure  on  it  a  year  from  now 
and  so  you  will  have  to  build  the  ships  for  it.  I  do  not  see  why  thi^ 
does  not  go  out  entirely.  The  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  is  build 
ing  all  the  ships  it  can  possibly  build  and  its  program  calls  for  ships 
bmlt  in  accordance  with  the  Army's  need  for  the  ovei'seas  transpor- 
tation of  men  and  supplies.  You  want  to  add  to  that  three  trans- 
ports for  future  use  on  the  Pacific. 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  buy- 
ing those  ships  from  them  if  the  War  Department  so  decides,  but  w.* 
feel  that  by  so  doing  we  are  simply  robbing  the  trans- Atlantic  serv- 
ice so  much. 

The  Chairman.  How  was  this  whole  program  for  the  purchase  ^-i 
ships  arrived  at? 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  In  the  first  place,  the  program  for  these  replace- 
ments is  rather  old  in  point  of  time.  We  have  desired  to  replace 
these  old  and  disarranged  transports,  two  of  which  we  have  recently 
had  to  give  away  and  one  of  which  has  been  sunk,  and  we  have 
wanted  to  do  that  for  the  last  three  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  gave  away  some  ships? 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  To  whom? 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  One  to  the  Shipping  Board,  the  old  transport 
Meade^  a  ship  about  40  years  old,  and  which  wc  figured,  to  put  or. 
the  necessarv  improvements  and  replacements,  would  cost  somethii.i: 
'like  $400,000  or  $500,000;  it  was  not  worth  it,  so  we  gave  it  to  the  Shii- 
ping  Board,  and  they  are  using  it  as  a  school  ship.  We  had  anoth  r 
that  used  to  be  the  transport  McClellan^  which  we  converted  into  i 
refrigerator  ship  for  use  in  the  northern  Atlantic.  It  went  over  t** 
France,  and  Gen.  Pershing,  needing  a  refrigerating  warehouse,  lia- 
kept  it  ever  since.  So  we  lost  those  two  ships.  In  addition,  we  ha  ! 
the  wreckage  of  another  ship  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  the  S'//.- 
ner^  which  went  ashore  on  the  beach. 

The  Chairman.  The  program  contemplates  the  Navy  taking  ovor 
the  transportation  of  troops  and  supplies,  does  it  not? 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  Yes;  for  the  north  Atlantic ;  but  that  has  no: 
been  proposed  for  the  Pacific  nor  for  the  Panama  service. 

The  Chairman.  Is  all  of  the  program  that  you  are  presenting  ht»r»- 
a  program  looking  to  the  building  up  of  an  Army  transport  servi(»- 
for  normal  peace  times? 

Maj,  Van  Vleck.  Yes;  keeping  the  program  for  normal  pea-- 
times actually  in  existence. 
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The  Chairman.  Why  should  you  do  that?  I  repeat  that  the  Gov- 
irnnient  is  going  to  have  more  ships  at  the  end  of  this  war  than  any 
nation  on  earth.  That  being  so,  why  should  you  now  be  planning 
to  build  ships  for  a  special  purpose? 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  On  account  of  the  exigencies  of  the  particular 
riuip  when  we  immediately  need  them.    We  are  short  of  them  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand,  but  it  does  not  matter  whether  we 
vote  this  money  or  not;  it  is  not  going  to  be  productive  of  ships  right 
now.  We  are  building  to  the  maximum  capacity,  and  the  Shipping 
Board^s  building  program  is  straining  every  nerve  and  activity  of 
America  in  order  to  carry  it  out,  and  it  is  a  program  which  is  based 
upon  what  the  Army  has  stated  was  the  requirement  in  the  way  of 
tonnace  in  the  movement  of  supplies  overseas.  That  being  so,  why 
should  we  at  this  time  make  additional  appropriations  for  other 
ships? 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  The  intention  of  this  is  to  take  care  of  the  pro- 
:rram  which  did  not  come  in  the  regular  project  of  the  Shipping 
l»()ard,  our  Army's  requirements.  They  are  confining  their  whole 
attention  to  the  service  of  the  north  Atlantic,  while  this  contem- 
plates the  service  on  the  Pacific,  and  further  on  j^ou  will  see  there  is 
;iiso  a  requirement  for  the  Panama  trade.  It  is  to  take  up  the  nor- 
mal shrinkage  and  keep  up  the  transportation  of  troops  and  supplies 
on  the  Pacific  which  in  time  of  war  can  not  be  neglected  and  really 
-riould  be  greatly  expanded. 

The  Chairman.  Why  was  it  not  all  simply  merged  into  the  ship- 
t .  u  i  1  ding  program  ? 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  I  think  it  would  have  been  if  the  Shipping 
Board  had  approached  the  War  Department  with  that  in  view. 

The  Chaikman.  But  the  War  Department  has  approached  the 
Sliipping  Board;  it  is  the  other  way  around.  Nearly  every  week 
Tiiey  add  to  their  requirements  of  ships  and  ask  the  Shipping  Board 
ro  suply  them.    Who  originated  this  program? 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  It  was  originated  in  the  War  Department  at  the 
rw|uest  of  the  officers  in  charge  of  transports  and  the  general  super- 
iTitendent  of  Army  transports. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  it  go  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  for  a  study  in  con- 
r  ^tion  with  the  shipbuilding  program  generally? 

Maj.  Van  Vi-eck.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  went  to  the  Shipping 
Board. 

The  Chairman.  Did  it  go  to  the  General  Staff  of  the  Army  ? 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  Yes;  and  Gen.  Hines,  who  is  on  the  General 
Staff,  studied  the  requirements  very  carefully. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  does  not  quite  answer  me.  I  want  to 
r  now  whether  the  General  Staff  considered  this  Pacific  and  Panama 
transport  need,  as  you  call  it,  in  connection  with  the  whold  shipbuild- 
:rig  program  for  tne  transportation  of  supplies  to  the  Army  in  con- 
r  ••ction  with  this  war. 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  I  think  they  did,  although  I  am  not  personally 
1 J  miliar  with  whether  they  did  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  included  in 
Tm'  program  which  they  have  submitted  to  the  Shipping  Board? 

.\[aj.  Van  Vleck.  The  Shipping  Board's  program,  such  as  I  have 
'•-»'n.  relates  entirely  to  the  North  Atlantic. 
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The  Chairman.  The  Shipping  Board  submitted  its  estimates  for 
a  ffood  many  million  dollars  for  the  building  of  troop  ships. 
'  Maj.  Van  Vleck.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  cognizance  of  that  as  a  spe- 
cial program  for  the  getting  of  troops  to  Europe,  and  the  War 
Department  has  stood  oehind  the  Shipping  Board  in  urging  that 
through  to  the  utmost  and  has  specified  how  many  and  what  kind  of 
ships  they  should  even  have. 

The  Chairman.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  they  are  asking  for  all  of 
the  ships  that  can  possibly  be  built  for  the  next  year  or  two,  what 
value  is  there  in  asking  them  to  build  these  additional  ships? 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  Just  simply  to  take  care  of  our  western  servict\ 

The  Chairman.  But  it  will  not  take  care  of  it  physically  at  all 
until  the  other  ships  are  out  of  the  wa3%  and  by  that  time  the  war 
will  be  over,  in  all  human  probability,  and  there  will  be  more  shiix 
for  this  service  than  you  will  know  what  to  do  with. 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  This  appropriation  is  for  the  purchase  or  build- 
ing of  ships.  Now,  the  War  Department,  I  assume,  if  it  can  get  thi- 
same  equipment  or  tonnage  from  the  Shipping  Board,  would  like  to 
make  a  transfer  of  funds  to  the  Shipping  Board  and  have  those  ship- 
provided  for  the  Pacific  trade,  if  it  can  be  done  without  upsettini: 
things  on  the  Atlantic,  and  in  that  way  we  can  own  the  ships  out- 
right, whereas  now  we  do  not  own  anything. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  at  all  concerned  with  whether  you  own 
or  not,  and  I  do  not  think  Congress  is,  and  I  do  not  think  the  Arm} 
ought  to  be.  The  whole  question  is  a  question  of  added  tonnage,  ami 
it  does  not  matter,  for  the  winning  of  this  war,  whether  the  title  to 
the  ships  is  in  the  Emergency  Fleet  .Corporation  or  in  the  War 
Department,  and  I  fail  yet  to  see  how  this  program  means  anythinir. 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  The  War  Department  feels  that  this  amount  of 
tonnage  should  be  added  to  the  transport  fleet  and  taken  away,  if 
necessary,  from  the  North  Atlantic  in  order  to  keep  up  that  western 
service. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  they  not  take  it  away  by  using  the  ship- 
they  get  from  time  to  time  from  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  ? 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  Well,  we  can.  . 

The  Chairman.  If  they  have  all  of  the  ordei*s  they  can  pos.-^ibl;. 
fill,  and.  more  too,  what  is  the  use  of  putting  these  additional  orders 
on  them  ?  I  am  just  wondering  whether  that  phase  of  the  matter  hn- 
been  worked  out. 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  Well,  these  same  ships,  as  indicated  before,  can 
be  purchased  from  them.  The  whole  intention  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment is  to  maintain  its  military  fleet  intact  by  simply  using  tlie<t* 
ships  to  make  up  the  losses  that  occur. 

The  Chairman.  But  what  value  would  there  be  in  our  appn>- 
priating  money  to  buy  ships  now  if  we  are  going  to  buy  them  from 
ourselves? 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  It  really  amounts  to  padding  out  the  Shippintr 
Board's  pro-am  for  building  ships;  that  is  what  it  comes  to.  In 
that  connection  there  are  two  ships  that  the  War  Department  i- 
very  much  interested  in,  of  the  Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pad^^' 
type.  They  are  speedier  ships  than  those  used  in  the  north  Atlantic 
and  the  War  Department  desires  to  have  two  more  of  the  same  typo 
either  built  by  ourselves  or  built  by  the  Shipping  Board,     Tlio><: 
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ships  make  a  round  trip  in  only  17  days  and  they  carry  from  2,200 
to  3,000  troops  apiece,  and  each  one  of  those  ships  is  practically 
doing  the  work  of  two  other  ships.  So  we  feel  that  either  the  Ship- 
ping Board  or  ourselves  should  get  two  more  of  those  on  the  ocean 
in  order  to  expedite  and  speed  up  the  quick  delivery  of  troops. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  we  get  the  Great  Northern  and 
Northern  Pacificf 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  They  were  brought  from  the  Pacific  coast. 
They  were  built  for  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  and  were 
running  as  a  high-speed  line  from  San  Francisco  to  Portland. 

The  Chaibman.  What  dead-weight  tonnage  would  these  three 


transports,  at  $2,000,000  each,  have? 
Ma  J.  Van  Vleck.  In  dead- weight 


carrying  capacity  they  would 
have  about  six  or  seven  thousand  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  know  which?  Having  estimated 
s?2,000,000  you  must  have  figured  a  price  per  ton. 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  As  passenger  vessels  they  would,  if  they  were 
built  as  high-speed  vessels,  be  about  7,500  tons,  but  if  they  are  built 
as  cargo  carriers  they  would  have  about  10,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Which  are  they  to  be?     What  are  you  asking  for? 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  The  idea  is  to  have  them  combined  steamers,  like 
we  have  on  the  Pacific,  of  about  7,500  tons,  and  they  would  cost 
about  $200  per  dead-weight  ton. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  make  them  cost  $1,500,000,  while  your 
estimate  is  for  $2,000,000. 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  Yes;  we  are  allowing  there  a  little  leeway  on 
account  of  the  constantly  increasing  price  of  shipbuilding  and  ship- 
bui  Iding  material. 

The  Chahiman.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  Shipping  Board  will 
tell  you  just  what  it  is  going  to  cost  to  build  these  ships? 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  But  they  can  not,  sir.  Their  costs  are  going  up 
almost  every  day  on  account  of  the  wage-adjustment  boards. 

The  Chairman.  Thev  are  not  going  up  25  per  cent. 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  Ii  there  was  a  leeway  we  would  put  it  in  the 
increased  tonnage  and  design  of  the  ships. 

The  Chamman.  The  duplicates  of  the  Great  Northern  and  North- 
em  Pacific^  to  cost  $2,750,000  each,  were  to  be  ships  of  what  weight? 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  They  would  be  about  8,500  tons.  Their  price 
per  ton  is,  however,  very  much  greater  on  account  of  the  very  fact 
of  high  speed.    They  would  probably  cost  from  $250  to  $275  per  ton. 

The  Chaihman.  In  addition  to  tliat  you  are  asking  for  five  coast- 
wise transports,  7,500  deadweight  tons  each,  to  cost  $8,250,000: 
four  refrigerator  transports,  10,000  deadweight  tons  each,  to  cost 
$8,800,000 ;  three  animal  transports,  Dix  type,  7,230  deadweight  tons 
each,  to  cost  $3,000,000,  and  two  cargo  transports,  of  the  Cook  type, 
of  5,000  deadweight  tons  each,  to  cost  $2,400,000,  a  totaf  of 
^22.450,000,  which,  added  to  the  $11,500,000  for  the  ones  that  you 
asked  and  got  appropriations  for  out  of  the  Armv  act,  will  make 
$33,950,000.    That  is  correct,  is  it  not? 

Maj.  Van  Vijkck.  Yes.  Going  into  the  details  and  taking  up, 
first,  the  coastwise  transports,  we  are  maintaining  a  very  necessary 
service  from  the  States  to  Panama  and  also  Porto  Rico.*  It  consti- 
ratcs  a  very  important  means  of  keeping  up  communication  between 
those  outlying  possessions.    We  only  have  one  ship  at  present,  and 
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we  have  had  to  borrow  two  quite  recently  from  the  Navy.  We  have 
no  corresponding  service  on  the  Pacific  side.  The  desire  is  to  have 
two  of  these  ships  on  each  side  so  as  to  take  care  of  the  transporta- 
tion of  military  supplies,  stores,  and  materials,  right  through  from 
coast  to  coast,  coming  through  the  Canal.  In  that  way  it  will  relieve 
the  whole  military  transportation  across  the  country  by  rail.  It 
would  keep  Panama  and  that  region  tied  up  with  the  United  States 
and  also  help  out  Porto  Rico.  It  will  require  two  ships,  you  might 
say,  on  each  side,  making  four  altogether,  with  a  fifth  as  a  replace- 
ment ship  and  for  emergencies,  and  those  emergencies  come  with 
unexpected  frequency. 

For  instance,  just  now  we  are  bringing  up  some  Porto  Rican  la- 
borers ;  we  have  had  to  transport  Porto  Rican  regiments  from  Porto 
Rico  to  Panama  and  bring  regiments  up  from  Panama.  If  we  had 
some  corresponding  service  on  the  Pacific  a  large  number  of  troops  in 
those  cantonments,  a  great  manj  of  them  at  least,  could  be  brought 
around  by  the  way  of  Panama  instead  of  across  the  country.  They 
are  not  large  transports,  just  intermediate  sized  transports.  The  re- 
frigerator ships  are  quite  important.  We  have  two  in  the  Philippines 
that  are  inadequate  for  the  service,  and  we  had  one  on  this  coast, 
which  I  have  just  spoken  of,  the  McClellan^  which  we  let  go  to  France 
and  which  they  have  kept  over  there,  so  that  we  need  a  fourth  to  sup- 
plement them. 

The  Chairman.  What  negotiations,  if  any,  have  you  had  with  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  looking  to  the  procurement  of  these 
ships  r 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  As  this  is  essentially  a  military  program  and 
rests  entirely  with  the  War  Department,  nothing  has  been  taken  up 
with  them,  except  to  say  that  we  desire  certain  of  the  smaller  groups 
of  vessels  for  this  particular  transport  service. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  it  rests  entirely  with 
the  War  Department? 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  Well,  a  lot  of  these  ships  are  entirely  for  the 
purposes  and  uses  of  the  War  Department;  they  do  not  transport 
anything  but  military  supplies;  they  have  no  commercial  signficance; 
and  they  are  built  for  that  particular  service  and  that  particular  trade. 

The  Chairi^ian.  It  looks  very  much  to  me  like  it  was  a  peace  pro- 
,gram  superimposed  upon  a  military  one  because  it  was  a  good  time  to 
get  money  from  a  military  standpoint.  What  I  do  not  understand  is 
how  it  is  possible  to  have  had  this  sort  of  a  segregated  program  put  in 
in  this  way  when  we  are  building  several  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
ships  because  of  the  war  need. 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  It  is,  as  you  say,  a  peace  program  superimposed 
on  the  war-time  program.  The  Army  has  grown  so  large  that  we 
need  this  additional  transportation.  Troops  and  supplies  are  being 
four  and  five  times  more  frequently  moved  than  in  ordinary  times, 
and  the  result  is  that  our  present  transport  service  can  not  stand  the 
strain. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  exist  and  why  the  old 
Army  transport  service  does  not  become  merged  into  the  whole  Army 
transport  service  at  this  time.  It  looks  to  me  as  though  you  ai>? 
holding  yourselves  outside  of  the  war  and  going  on  your  own  basis. 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  In  one  sense  the  war  nas  gone  around  and  out- 
side the  transport  service,  and  the  transport  service  is  badly  in  need 
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of  assistance.  It  has  been  operated,  you  might  say,  as  a  mercantile 
njivy  inside  of  the  Army.  It  has  been  kept  going  all  of  this  time 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  interests  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
has  been  the  only  regular  service  between  the  States  and  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  It  has  been  kept  going  without  any  change,  but  under  ^ 
the  stress  of  these  later  days  the  service  is  entirely  inadequate,  espe- 
cially on  the  Pacific.  We  are  now  transporting,  for  the  first  lime, 
enormous  cargoes  at  the  extortionate  commercial  rates  which  pre- 
vail on  the  Pacific,  whereas  if  we  had  more  ships  we  could  relieve 
the  situation  at  once.  The  charter  rates  on  the  Pacific  almost  eat 
up  the  values  of  the  cargo — ^the  present  commercial  rates  we  are 
paying. 

The  Chairman.  But  all  of  that,  of  course,  is  an  incident  of  the 
war.  If  we  had  more  ships  we  would  be  using  them,  I  hope,  in  the 
Atlantic  service.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  consider  this 
program  outside  of  and  without  any  connection  to  the  whole  Army 
progi-am  at  this  time. 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  Another  class  of  ships  that  I  did  not  mention 
Is  this :  We  keep  up  an  Alaskan  service  during  the  summer.  We  have 
to  look  out  for  that.  We  also  have  to  maintain  the  coal  situation 
in  the  Hawaiian  Isl?inds  by  bringing  coal  in  this  transpox't  Dix 
from  Japan  to  Honolulu.  This  last  summer  we  even  had  to  main- 
tain the  coal  situation  in  the  Philippine .  Islands  by  bringing  coal 
down  from  Nagasaki  to  Manila,  and  we  had  to  do  it  with  Army 
transports.  This  coming  winter  and  in  the  spring  we  will  have  to 
maintain  the  supplies  and  even  the  coal  at  Vladivostok  for  our  own 
people.    We  even  have  to  carry  coal  for  the  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  q[uestioning  any  of  that,  because  all  of 
that  is  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  thing  that  has  to  be  done 
for  the  Army  now.  Why  it  should  not  all  be  merged  into  one  pro- 
gram and  be  considered  as  such  I  do  not  see. 

Capt.  Denning.  A  part  of  that  was  due  to  the  fact  that  we  were  * 
told  circular  No.  10,  on  which  all  of  these  estimates  were  based,  had 
to  be  complied  with  the  same  as  usual,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  this 
item  is  kept  intact. 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  Another  matter  we  also  have  to  maintain  are 
conditions  on  the  Island  of  Guam,  and  even  there  we  have  to  supply 
the  Navy  with  its  own  supplies  and  even  take  naval  officers  there.  In 
other  words,  this  transport  service,  insignificant  and  small  though  it 
may  be,  is  a  sort  of  umbilical  cord  which  binds  our  insular  posses- 
sions, Alaska  and  the  Philippines. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  questioning  that  and  I  am  not  trying  to 
belittle  the  service,  but  I  can  not  see  why,  in  view  of  the  tremendous 
expansion  that  has  taken  place  and  what  is  being  done  along  the 
lines  of  the  shipbuilding  program.  Congress  should  be  called  upon 
to  consider  this  as  unrelated  to  the  rest  of  it.  As  far  as  I  understand 
the  situation,  you  do  not  know  whether  you  are  going  to  get  any 
priority  at  all. 

Maj.  Van  Vueck.  We  will  get  the  priority  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  bunding  of  these  ships  ? 

Maj.  Van  Vubck.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  then  it  is  a  question  of  whether  you  should. 
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Maj.  Van  Vleck.  It  is  a  matter  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of 
these  possessions;  that  is  really  what  it  comes  down  to,  and,  there- 
fore, why  should  we  not  have  the  priority  ? 

The  Chairman.  Have  any  negotiations  been  had  with  the  Shipping 
Board  looking  to  the  procurement  of  these  ships? 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  I  have  personally  consulted  the  Shipping  Board 
on  all  these  designs,  and  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  go  ahead  with 
the  Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pdciftc;  they  themselves  think  it 
is  desirable  that  we  should  entertain  them  in  our  program. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  indicate  that  they  wanted  to  build  these 
ships  in  preference  to  other  types  of  ships  that  they  have  asked  and 
obtained  money  for  or  did  they  indicate  that  they  could  buUd  them 
in  addition  to  the  other  types  of  ships? 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  They  indicated  that  they  could  build  them;  yes, 
sir.  Their  present  program,  however,  does  not  contemplate  any  high- 
speed ships.  Their  program  is  dedicated  practically  to  ships  of  the 
commercial  type. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  why  ? 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  Because  they  will  be  of  more  service  after  the 
war. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  also  because  that  by  standardizing  them  their 
output  is  tremendously  increased. 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  Still  they  are  building  many  large  ships  in  small 
units,  or  fabricated  ships,  and  I  suggested  to  the  Shipping  Bpard  that 
in  building  the  Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  type  of  ship 
they  would  be  really  using  a  standard  type  of  ship,  because  the  Cramp 
Co.  could  duplicate  their  design  and  go  ahead  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  condition  the  Cramps  are  in 
to  take  care  of  this  work? 

Maj-  Van  Vleck.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  condition? 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  The  progi'ani  of  the  Cramps  is  mainly  dedi- 
cated to  destroyers  and  they  can  at  any  time  put  on  the  ways  there, 
within  two  or  not  longer  than  three  months  after  the  awarding  of 
the  contracts,  these  two  vessels. 

The  Chair3ian.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  have  not  already- 
got  their  ways  overobligated  ? 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  They  did  not  have  about  the  1st  of  July.  They 
would  have  a  vacancy  upon  the  launching  of  a  number  of  torpedo- 
boat  destroyers,  when  they  could  take  on  these  ships  without  inter- 
fering with  any  of  the  rest  of  their  program  for  the  Shipping  Board, 
Cramps  is  not  essentially  a  Shipping  Board  yard. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  they  are  not. 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  The}'^  would  be  very  glad  to  do  this  work.  They 
can  not  do  it,  however,  at  the  price  we  have  indicated. 

The  Chairman.  When  were  these  estimates  made  up? 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  They  were  made  up  about  the  1st  of  July,  ])ut 
this  Great  Northern  and  Northern  Padff'C  end  of  it  was  made  nj» 
even  previous  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  $11,500,000  of  it  was  made  up  away  back  in  th^ 
spring,  was  it  not,  in  connection  with  the  Army  bill  estimates? 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  have  added  scarcely  anythinsr 
since  that  time. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  you  present  this  matter  before  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee?  • 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  A  representative  from  our  office  may  have  done 
so,  but  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  recent  addition  of  $22,000,000  was  sub- 
mitted about  July? 

Capt.  Denning.  It  was  made  up  in  this  estimate  on  August  10. 
The  estimate  was  cleared  in  August. 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  It  niay  interest  you  to  know  that  sometimes  the 
Shipping  Board's  estimates  on  the  shipbuilding  facilities  have  not 
always  taken  into  consideration  the  possibility  of  getting  the  vessels 
built  by  parties  that  they  have  not  entertamed  before.  Now,  we 
have  in  the  last  year  had  occasion  to  let  contracts  fbr  a  number  of 
small  boats,  mine  planters,  tugs,  and  harbor  boats.  Gen.  Goethals  de- 
sired in  letting  these  contracts  that  no  contracts  should  be  placed 
with  Shipping  Board  and  navy  yards,  and  notified  them  that  we 
would  give  no  contracts  to  yards  building  for  them.  However,  we 
had  25  or  30  bidders,  mostly  on  the  Great  Lakes,  who  were  glad  to 
take   on  this  work. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  due  to  the  character  of  the  work,  it  being 
for  .small  boats.  Now,  is  it  proposed  that  the  Navy  shall  take  over 
this  transport  service,  or  will  you  keep  it  and  the  Navy  run  simply 
the  Atlantic  Transport  Service? 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  We  do  not  know.  That  is  being  determined  on 
by  higher  authorities.  We  presume  that  the  Navy  will  run  every- 
thing, or  all  except,  of  course,  the  smaller  harbor  boats,  artillery 
boats,  and  transport  boats.  This  owned  service  is  being  operated  by 
the  Army  and  not  by  the  Navy.  The  Navy  is  only  operating  on  the 
North  Atlantic. 

ARMY  TRANSPORT  SERVICE. 

(See  p.  40r>.) 

The  Chairbian.  Under  the  item  of  Army  Transport  Service,  you 
are  figuring  on  a  total  expenditure  of  $4,435,375  ? 

Capt.  Denning.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  consolidated  item,  I  suppose,  and  covers 
fuel,  dock  supplies,  engine  supplies,  steward's  supplies,  employees, 
water,  laundry,  stevedore  and  longshore  work,  painting,  cleaning, 
miscellaneous  shore  expenses,  etc. 

Capt.  Denning.  Yes,  sir;  all  maintenance,  operation,  and  upkeep. 

The  Chairman.  Also  towage,  repairs,  etc.  ? 

Capt.  Denning.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  what  fleet  of  ships? 

Capt.  Denning.  That  is  for  what  is  known  as  the  owned  transport 
serv^ice. 

The  Chairman.  What  composes  that  now  ? 

Capt.  Denning.  Thirteen  ships  operating  between  Pacific  coast 
ports  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  Guam,  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coast 
ports,  Panama  Canal,  and  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  You  received  $2,805,665  for  this  purpose  out  of  the 
Army  act? 

Capt.  Denning.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  do  you  base  the  increase? 
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Capt.  Denning.  On  the  increased  cost  of  all  supplies  and  the  ad- 
vanced cost  o*f  labor,  and  the  extra  cost  of  repairs,  in  a  number  of 
cases  due  to  the  overworking  of  those  transports. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  fewer  transports  now  than  you  esti- 
mated for,  have  you  not?  You  have  one  refrigerating  ship  less 
that  they  took  away  from  you,  and  you  have  still  another  ship  taken 
from  the  Atlantic 

Capt.  Denning  (interposing).  I  do  not  .think  that  the  Meade  or 
the  one  that  was  stranded,  was  included  in  this  estimate.  I  think  that 
was  cut  out.  It  was  not  known  at  the  time  that  the  estimate  was  made 
that  the  other  transport  which  was  in  the  refrigerating  service  of 
Gen.  Pershing  was  to  remain  there.  It  was  expected  that  it  would 
be  returned  to  us.  It  has  been  found  out  since  that  the  McCleUan 
will  be  kept  there. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  in  the  estimate. 

Capt.  Denning.  Of  course  we  did  not  know  that  when  this  esti- 
mate was  made  up. 

The  Chairman.  Is  any  of  this  estimate  predicated  on  those  ships 
that  you  are  asking  to  have  built? 

Capt.  Denning.  I  do  not  think  they  were  included,  because  we 
did  not  expect  that  they  would  go  into  service  before  the  end  of 
the  year. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not,  in  your  estimates  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs,  figure  as  a  justification  for  a  part  of  your 
increase  the  fact  that  you  were  going  to  have  some  additional  ships? 

Capt.  Denning.  That  was  to  be  for  the  Great  Northern-  and 
Nortlwra  Pacific^  which  w^ere.  later  turned  over  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Transport  Service. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand,  but  if  you  figured  them  in  your 
estimate  at  the  time  you  got  your  money  out  of  the  Army  act,  and  you 
now  do  not  have  them,  why  should  you  now  be  coming  with  an  in- 
creased estimate? 

installation  op  guns  on  ships  on  the  pacific  coast. 

Maj.  McCrary.  There  is  on^  item  that  came  up  since  that  appro- 
priation came  in,  and  that  is  for  the  installation  of  guns  on  snips 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  which  means  for  those  old  ships  something 
like  $90,000  apiece. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  pay  for  that  out  of  this  fund? 

Maj.  McCrary-.  Yes,  sir;  it  will  be  paid  out  of  this. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  for — ^the  guns  or  the  installa- 
tion only? 

Maj.  McCrary.  For  the  installation. 

The  Chairman.  Are  not  these  ships  already  equipped  with  guns? 

Maj.  McCrary.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  running  those  ships  without  any 
guns  on  them? 

Maj.  McCrary.  Yes,  sir. 

Ma].  Van  Vleck.  They  have  had  no  guns  since  the  Spanish- 
American  War. 

The  Chairman.  Wliere  does  that  item  appear,  under  repairs? 

Capt.  Denning.  No,  sir;  that  would  not  appear  under  repairs, 
because  the  repair  item  is  not  large  enough  to  take  care  of  it. 
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The  Chairman.  Where  does  it  appear? 

Capt.  Denning.  It  does  not  appear.  It  is  estimated,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  these  other  ships  have  been  taken  away,  that  that  amount 
of  money  could  be  used  for  this  purpose,  as  I  see  it.  It  was  not  con- 
templated that  thev  would  be  armed  at  that  time,  because  that  arma- 
ment was  being  taken  for  the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  running  those  ships  now  without  any 
annament  on  them,  are  you  ? 

Maj.  McCrary.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  only  decided  by  the  Chief  of 
Staff  in  June  or  July,  I  believe,  that  we  could  arm  them.  Before  it 
was  decided  that  they  ought  not  to  be  armed  due  to  the  shortage  of 
guns.  They  could  not  spare  them  for  this  service,  and  it  was  decided 
by  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  Navy  at  a  later  date  that  they  should 
be  armed. 

The  Chairman.  If  this  service  goes  over  to  the  Navy,  you  do  not 
need  this  money  ? 

Capt.  Denning.  Why? 

The  Chairman.  Because  they  will  operate  them. 

Capt.  Denning.  We  will  have  to  reimburse  them  for  the  cost  of 
operation.  The  War  Department  has  to  reimburse  the  Navy  all  costs 
or  operations,  for  the  installation  of  armament,  repairs,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Where  have  you  been  paying  the  Navy  for  the 
operation  of  these  other  ships? 

Capt.  Denning.  We  have  paid  them  all  the  bills  that  they  have 
presented.  We  have  had  extreme  difficulty  in  getting  the  bills,  but 
they  tell  us  that  they  are  coming.  We  paia  approximately  $2,000,000 
repaiis  on  the  Leviathan. 

SHIP  TRANSPORTATION. 

(See  p.  403.) 

The  Chairbian.  What  fimds  have  you  available  for  transporta- 
tion, or  ship  transportation? 

Capt.  Denning.  You  will  find  later  on  in  our  estimates  under 
X-284,  which  is  an  item  incident  to  the  present  war,  an  item  amount- 
ingto  $850,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Your  service  is  known  officially  as  what? 

Capt.  Denning.  The  Army  Transport  Service. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  charged  with  the  duty  of  operat- 
ing all  ships  for  the  Army  in  connection  with  the  movement  of  troops 
relative  to  the  war? 

Capt.  Denning.  That  is  the  function  of  the  Embarkation  Service, 
and  the  Water  Transport  Service  is  a  branch  of  it.  That  is  a  part 
of  the  functions  of  the  General  Staff. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  time  was  the  transportation  of  troops 
taken  from  the  Army  and  given  to  the  Navy? 

Capt.  Denning.  Do  you  mean  at  what  time  the  ships  of  the  Army 
were  put  under  the  operation  of  the  Navy  ? 

The  Chairbian.  Yes. 

Maj.  McCrart.  They  have  not  all  been  placed  under  the  Navy  yet. 

The  Chairman.  When  were  any  placed  under  them? 

Maj.  McCrary.  It  started  last  fall,  when,  I  think,  a  few  of  them 
were  placed  under  the  Navy.  It  was  decided  between  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  that  would  be  the  policy, 
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and  they  have  been  taking  them  along  as  the  Navy  had  men  trained 
to  man  them. 

The  Chairman.  Will  the  Navy  look  to  you  from  the  beginning  for 
the  payment  of  all  bills  incident  to  the  use  of  those  transports  from 
the  time  that  they  took  them  over? 

Maj.  McCrary.  They  are  operated  by  the  Navy  for  the  Army's 
account. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  system  of  settlement  of  accounts  ? 

Maj.  McCrary.  The  system  now  is  that  we  donate  or  set  aside  a 
fimd  for  the  operation  of  those  ships,  and  right  lately  we  set  aside 
$5,000,000  for  that  purpose.  The  Navy  pays  the  bills  out  of  this 
fund,  and  then  when  the  fund  is  expended  they  make  a  call  for  more. 
They  will  show  us  .how  they  spent  the  $5,000,000. 

Capt.  Denning.  That  was  the  initial  amount  set  aside. 

The  Chairman.  What  need  is  there  for*  that  sort  of  an  arrange- 
ment ?  Why  should  you  not  turn  the  whole  matter  over  to  the  Navy, 
including  all  funds  that  have  been  allotted  to  you  for  that  purpose? 

Maj.  McCrary.  That  is  decided  higher  up,  and  I  do  not  know  that 
I  can  answer  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  opinion  about  it?  Is  there  any 
reason  why  they  should  not  do  the  business  ?  Why  should  you  not  be 
put  out  of  that  business  and  let  them  go  into  it? 

Maj.  McCrary.  We  want  to  have  control  of  those  ships  and  get  the 
benefit  from  them.  However,  I  do  not  know  whether  that  was  the 
view  that  decided  the  policy. 

The  Chair^ian.  Have  you  a  statement  here  showing  the  amount  of 
money  that  has  been  appropriated  for  water  transportation  since  the 
war  broke  out  and  the  expenditures  that  have  been  made  under  it  and 
the  amount  of  money  you  now  have? 

Capt.  Demino.  Do  you  mean  for  the  fiscal  year  1918-19? 

The  Chairman.   Yes. 

Capt.  Denning.  We  have  not  those  figures  here.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  are  not  complete  enough  to  submit,  because  we  have  not  had 
any  report  on  the  cost  of  operation  by  the  Navy  for  the  last  half 
the  fiscal  year  1918.  For  that  reason  \ve  have  an  unexpended  balance 
in  the  appropriation  for  1918.  Their  system  of  accounting  is  this: 
Their  reports  are  rendered  quarterly,  whereas  ours  are  rendered 
monthly.  Therefore  we  do  not  have  the  data.  I  have  been  after 
them  in  a  number  of  instances  in  order  to  work  on  this  thing  and  in 
order  to  have  more  available  data  to  enable  me  to  get  this  estimate  as 
near  the  actual  figures  as  I  could,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  get  the 
information.     It  is  the  same  way  with  the  Shipping  Board. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  what  moneys  were  made  available 
for  the  Army  Transport  Transportation  in  1918? 

Capt.  Denning.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  do  not  know  the  actual  fig- 
ures. Do  you  want  to  know  what  we  had  for  the  Regular  Army  or 
the  entire  Army? 

The  Chairman.  T  want  to  know  the  entire  amount. 

Capt.  Denning.  T  do  not  believe  we  have  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  have  put  in  the  record  at  this 
point  a  statement  of  the  moneys  that  were  appropriated  for  the 
Army  Transport  Service,  if  that  describes  it,  and  you  will  bear  in 
mind  that  the  deficiency  of  1917  was  by  its  terms  made  available  for 
1918.     You  got  moneys  for  1918  from  three  sources — ^the  Begular 
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Army  act,  the  deficiency  act  of  June  15,  and  the  deficiency  act  of 
October  6. 

Capt.  Denning.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  sum  total  of  these  would  give  the  amount  of 
money  you  had  for  the  transport  service  in  1918. 

Army  Transport  Service,  fiscal  year  1918, 

Army  Transport  Service ^«  $173, 699, 000 

Harbor  and  Artillery  Boat  Service 13, 256, 870 

Wharfage,  harbor  and  artillery  boats 106,600 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  say  that  you  are  unable  to  tell  what 
part  of  this  money  will  be  unexpended. 

Capt.  Denning.  We  have  a  statement  of  what  is  unexpended. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  statement  of  what  is  unexpended? 

Capt.  Denning.  Yes,  sir.  Wet  are  unable  to  tell  you  how  much 
will  be  unexpended. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  unexpended? 

Capt.  Denning.  $130,418,110.6^. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  conception  of  what  proportion  of 
it  is  obli^ted? 

Capt  Denning.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  do  not  know  whether  you  have  a 
deficiency? 

Capt  Denning.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  are  you  going  to  know  ? 

Capt  Denning.  When  we  get  all  the  figures  in  showing  what  must 
1)0  reimbursed. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand,  but  what  is  being  done  to  get  a 
statement  from  the  Navy?     I  suppose  that  is  a  factor. 

Capt.  Denning.  Yes.  You  see,  we  have  not  paid  anv  charter 
hire,  nor  have  we  had  any  bills  for  the  last  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year 
r.»n  from  the  Shipping  Board.  We  are  holding  up  one  bill  of 
.>  1.500,000  for  operating  expenses  in  which  they  have  included  depre- 
r  iation  and  overhead  charges  and  have  attempted  to  include  some 
marine  insurance,  which  is  being  held  in  abeyance  simply  because 
no  decision  can  be  reached  by  the  authorities  on  both  sides.  They 
are  not  going  to  pay  these  things  because  they  are  presented;  they 
have  got  to  oe  examined,  and  those  things  that  we  do  not  think 
reasonable  we  are  not  going  to  reimburse.  That  is  the  reason  a 
iiood  deal  of  the  charter  hire  has  not  been  paid. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  true  of  the  Navy  Department? 

Capt  Denning.  No;  the  bills  from  the  Navy  come  to  us  direct. 

The  Chairman.  So  all  of  this  estimate  is  predicated  upon  a  new 
-hp*-t  as  of  the  1st  of  July? 

C:ipt  Denning.  Yes,  sir;  1919. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  sum  total  of  your  estimate  for  Army 

♦  :m«portation  for  the  fiscal  year  1919? 

Maj.  McCrary.  Another  big  bill,  which  we  have  made  every  effort 

'•  irt't  from  the  Shipping  Board,  is  one  for  the  loss  of  ships  that  have 

'  •  '-n  <iink.    We  have  written  them  to  take  steps  to  appraise  the  value 

f  all  ships  before  they  are  sunk,  as  soon  as  they  are  brought  into 

•  rvipo  rather  than  to  wait  until  they  are  lost,  and  as  to  only  a  few  of 

•  '.f -e  srhips  have  we  been  able  to  get  bills. 
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Capt.  Denning.  The  total  of  the  1919  estimate  for  transporta- 
tion— and  this  does  not  include  the  river  and  harbor  boat  service  or 
the  artillery  boat  service — is  $854,987,875. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  arrive  at  that? 

Capt.  Denning.  The  estimates  for  the  owned  service,  as  I  told  you 
a  few  minutes  ago,  were  based  on  the  expenditures  for  the  previous 
year,  taking  into  consideration  the  costs  that  were  available  for  the 
current  year  and  flaring  on  the  proportionate  increase.  Now,  in  th.> 
trans- Atlantic  service  we  based  our  calculations  on  20  ships,  in  round 
numbers,  on  which  we  had  data.  These  are  ships  that  were  operate^i 
exclusively  by  the  Army  and  on  which  we  could  get  data.  The  trans- 
port quartermaster  on  those  ships  submits,  at  the  close  of  his  voyaore, 
a  report,  in  which  is  included  all  expenditures,  made  on  that  voya^r. 
that  are  available  to  him.  Then,  of  course,  we  get  into  touch  witK  the 
ports  where  any  expenditure  was  made  or  any  obligation  incurrei 
that  he  was  unable  to  get.  We  took  those  20  ships  and  arrived  at  an 
average  for  each  item  of  the  cost. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  undertake  to  reduce  it  to  a  tonnage  aver- 
age? 

Capt.  Denning.  ifTo,  sir ;  because  we  were  unable  to  get,  and,  as  u 
matter  pf  fact,  we  are  still  unable  to  arrive  at  the  tonnage  of  those 
things  because  of  the  fact  that  the  tonnage  is  not  reported  to  us,  or 
was  not  reported  to  us  in  time  for  us  to  assemble  all  of  that  datu 
and  work  this  thing  out,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  lot  of  it 
that  we  have  not  yet  gotten.  The  fact  that  the  Shipping  Board  i- 
operating  ships  for  its  own  account  and  operating  ships  for  the  Ami  y 
account  seems  to  put  them  in  some  doubt  as  to  the  actual  cost  of 
operation.  So,  for  that  reason,  we  took  the  ships  that  we  were  openit- 
ing  ourselves,  and  because  we  could  talk  more  intelligently  about 
those  figures  than  we  could  about  the  figures  submitted  to  us  bv  th«^ 
Shipping  Board. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  what  did  you  do  ? 

Capt.  Denning.  Well,  then,  of  course,  I  worked  it  out  on  the  pn^- 
gram  submitted  to  us  by  the  General  Staflf. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  pro-am  ? 

Capt.  Denning.  That  so  many  ships  will  be  in  the  service  at  thi- 
close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.'  How  many  ? 

Capt.  Denning.  Nine  hundred  and  eleven  they  figure  will  be  in  th..» 
service  of  the  War  Department,  the  trans- Atlantic  service,  at  the  clos:«» 
of  the  fiscal  year  1919. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  figure  them? 

Capt.  Denning.  We  tried  to  arrive  at  the  number  that  would  l»*^ 
delivered  each  month,  that  would  come  into  service,  whether  com 
mandeered,  requisitioned,  or  owned  by  the  Shipping  Board,  W  » 
took  that  for  12  months  and  we  divided  it  to  get  what  we  call  an 
average  that  we  could  work  on.  So  it  gave  us  a  total  of  626  ship--* 
that  would  be  in  the  service  continuously  during  the  fiscal  year  191:*. 
From  that  we  deducted,  for  the  purpose  of  computing  charter  hire. 
46  interned  ships  on  which  we  figured  there  would  be  no  charter  hir^- 
paid  but  would  require  appropriations  for  maintenance,  operation, 
and  upkeep.  That  gave  us  a  working  basis  on  which  to  make  onr 
calculations  for  the  estimate. 
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The  Chairman.  How  many  ships  did  you  figure  you, started  with 
as  of  July  1  ? 

Capt.  Denning.  We  figured  we  started  with  800  ships,  including 
the  interned  ships. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  estimate  you  will  wind  up  with  911  ? 

Capt.  Denning.  Yes;  that  was  the  figure  that  was  given  us,  but  I 
do  not  know  how  they  arrived  at  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  average  it  at  600? 

Capt.  Denning.  Six  hundred  and  twenty-six;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  seems  to  be  almost  an  average  between  what 
you  started  with  and  what  you  estimate  you  will  finish  with,  instead 
of  a  weirfited  average.    In  point  of  fact,  was  it  a  weighted  average? 

Capt.  Denning.  Well,  as  1  say,  we  assumed  so  many  would  be  de- 
livered to  us  each  month  during  the  fiscal  year.  We  had  to  do  that 
because  we  did  not  know  but  what  a  greater  number  of  those  ships 
would  be  delivered  close  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  or  in  the  last 
half  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  that  the  great  number  that  would  come  in 
at  tJiat  time  would  make  up  that  large  number  in  the  service  con- 
tinuously throughout  the  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  you  arbitrarily  assumed  so  many  each 
month? 

Capt.  Denning.  Well,  I  did  not  arbitrarily  assume  it  myself,  but 
after  a  conference  with  the  Division  of  Operations  of  the  Em- 
barkation Service  and  with  the  Shipping  Board,  I  used  that  as  a 
basis.    We  had  to  do  it  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  undertaken  to  revise  it  at  all,  according 
to  the  ships  that  have  come  into  the  service  ? 

Capt.  Denning.  They  are  coming  into  service — on  my  desk  this 
morning  I  saw  that  eight  had  come  into  service.  We  got  a  report 
to  that  effect  to-day,  and  if  they  come  in  at  that  rate  that  is  faster. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be,  but  you  now  have  three  months  to 
figure  on,  so  that  for  three  months  of  the  fiscal  year  you  do  not  need 
to  speculate  about  it  at  all.  You  know  the  number  that  you  have 
in  the  service  and  what  you  need  to  do  now  is  to  average  from  now  to 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Capt.  Denning.  Of  course,  that  would  require  a  revision  of  the 
estimate. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand;  but  you  have  not  undertaken  to 

do  that. 

Capt.  Denning.  No,  sir ;  not  since  we  submitted  this  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  make  it  up  ? 

Capt.  Denning.  August  10. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  make  it  up  then  on  the  basis  of  the  1st  of 
July,  or  did  you  make  it  up  on  the  basis  of  the  ships  you  had  as  of 
Au^st  10  ? 

Capt.  Denning.  Well,  no ;  we  took,  I  think,  as  the  initial  figure  to 
arrive  at  that  average  the  ships  that  we  had  on  the  1st  of  July.  We 
did  not  figure  that  what  we  had  then  would  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  balance  of  the  ships  that  would  come  in  throughout  the  balance 
of  the  fiscal  year.  , 

The  Chairman.  Did  yoii  make  any  allowance  for  the  loss  of  ships 
during  that  time? 

Capt.  Denning.  Yes,  sir ;  we  included  in  this  estimate  an  item  for 
the  reimbursement  of  losses  to  take  the  place  of  insurance.    We  placed 
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no  insurance  on  the  Army  Transport  Service — on  our  ships — ^because 
we  figured  at  the  time  that  the  item  for  reimbursement  would  cost  the 
Army  less  than  if  we  went  to  work  and  figured  the  risk  and  trans- 
ferred the  money  from  one  pocket  into  another  pocket.  We  made 
this  estimate  for  an  appropriation  to  take  care  of  5  per  cent,  which  it 
was  estimated  would  be  the  losses  by  submarines  or  otherwise,  and 
included  in  that  estimate  there  are  figures  for  the  restoration  of  dam- 
aged ships  by  submarines  and  otherwise. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  are  carrying  your  own  in- 
surance? 

Capt.  Denning.  Yes,  sir;  in  this  item. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  put  into  the  record  the  table  on  which  you 
made  your  average  of  ships* 

Capt.  Denning.  I  will  insert  that  table. 

Table  showing  estimated  number  of  ships  in  service  each  month  of  fiscal  year 

1919, 


July 800 

August 850 

September 425 

October 500 

November 500 

December 615 

January 675 


February 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

Total 


720 
785 
810 
860 
911 


7.511 


Giving  an  average  of  626  ships  in  service  continually  during  the  entire  fiscal 
year.  From  this  is  deducted  the  number  of  46  interned  ships  on  which  there 
will  be  no  charter  hire  paid,  leaving  the  total  of  580  ships  on  which  the  estimate 
for  charter  hire  (item  X-284a)  is  based. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  throw  those  ships  into  a  tonnage  total? 
Capt.  Denning.  In  order  to  compile  this  estimate? 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 
Capt.  Denning.  No,  sir. 

T^ATER  transport  SERVICE. 

The  Chairman.  Beginning,  Major,  with  some  tables  submitted 
known  as  item  X — 234,  as  the  consolidated  statement,  and  running 
on  down  to  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  is  stated  the  detail  of  your  estimate,  which 
from  the  consolidated  sheet  indicates  that  voil  estimate  a  requirement 
of  $850,572,400? 

Capt.  Denning.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  water  transport  service? 

Capt.  Denning.  That  is,  for  the  Atlantic  Fleet;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  over  and  above  the  transport  service 
owned? 

Capt.  Denning.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Item  No.  X — 234a  estimates  that  for  charter  hire 
there  will  be  required  $342,432,000.  There  was  appropriated  in  the 
Army  act  for  that  purpose  $278,078,400  and  you  estimate  here  a 
deficiency  of  $64,353,600? 

Capt.  Denning.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  note  states  that  this  is  predicated  upon  the 
assumption  that  there  will  be  chartered  865  ships  during  the  year. 

Capt.  Denning.  Yes,  sir. 


i 
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The  Chairman.  And  that  their  chartering  will  occur  at  such 
r)eriods  of  the  year  as  to  make  an  average  of  580  chartered  ships  for 
the  entire  year  5 

Capt.  Denning.  Yes,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  estimate  that  those  ships  will  average  8,200 
dead- weight  tons  each  ? 

Capt.  Denning.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  the  charter  hire  will  be  at  the  rate  of  $6 
per  dead- weight  ton  per  month,  or  $590,400  per  ship  per  year? 

Capt.  Denning.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Which,  on  the  supposition  of  580  ships,  gives  you 
your  total  of  $342,432,000? 

Capt  Denning.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  $6  per  dead- weight  ton  an  agreed  figure 
for  charter  hire — a  weighted  average  ? 

Capt  Denning.  You  might  call  it  a  weighted  average.  It  goes 
from  $4.15  minimum.  For  time-form  ships  it  is  $7  per  dead-weight 
ton  and  on  bare-boat  ships  $6,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  increase 
from  $4.15  is  gauged  on  the  speed  of  the  ship. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  has  been,  if  you  know,  your  charter  hire 
<luring  the  three  months  which  have  just  gone  by? 

Capt.  Denning.  Of  this  year? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  either  paid  or  obligated  yourselves  to 
pay. 

Capt.  Denning.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  that  averages? 

Capt.  Denning.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Whether  it  averages  $6  per  dead-weight  ton  ? 

Capt.  Denning.  I  do  not  know.  We  try  to  keep  up  to  date  with 
what  we  owe.  We  are  trying  that  in  the  fiscal  year  1919,  but  there 
arc  a  lot  of  ships  that  we  do  not  get  the  data  on  until  they  have  been 
in  the  service  a  month,  because  by  the  time  it  gets  down  to  us,  where 
we  are  trying  to  keep  these  figures,  the  data  is  a  month  old. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  as  your  next  big  item  X-234b,  mainte- 
uance  and  operation,  which  you  figure  at  $400,890,400,  and  for  which 
vou  got  out  of  the  Army  act  $308,966,000,  and  you  estimate  a  de- 
ficiency here  of  $91,923,600. 

Capt  Denning.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  note  to  that  is  as  follows : 

This  Item  provides  for  the  luaintenance,  operation,  and  upkeep  of  a  fleet  of 
'  ^proximately  626  vessels,  consisting  of  580  chartered  transports  and  46  Interned 
^e^«^»ls,  which  it  is  estimated  will  be  continually  in  this  service  during  the  entire 
Sscal  year.  The  estimated  cost  of  maintaining  and  operating  a  vessel  per  month 
•^  H9^2O0,  or  $540,000  per  ship  per  year,  amounting  to  $369,590,400  for  the 
wtirc  fleet. 

There  Is  included  under  this  item  a  provision  for  refitting,  which  is  intended 
l^  cover  the  necessity  of  putting  into  shape  for  Army  use  all  commercial  ships 
^^artered  within  this  period  as  well  as  restoring  them  to  their  original  condl- 
ti«>D  in  case  they  are  turned  back  to  owners,  and  to  change  any  ship  already 
in  the  service  from  one  class  to  another.  It  is  estimated  that  during  the  fiscal 
Jf^T  approximately  one-half  of  the  estimated  number  of  ships,  or  313,  will  be 
refitted  or  restored  at  the  estimated  cost  of  $100,000  per  ship,  amounting  to 
«U00,00O. 
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The  subdivision  of  maintenance  and  operation  costs  for  one  vessel  per  m^y 
based  on  similar  costs  during  the  fiscal  year  1918,  is  approximately  as  fuUo.v^ 


Fuel . $8,  445.  50 

Supplies 13. 099. 10 

Employees 10, 469. 10 

Water 174.  90 

Laundry 175. 00 

Pilotage 196.  50 

Stevedoring 4. 158. 30 


Painting  and  cleaning $710.! 

Removal  of  ashes K**"' 

Miscellaneous 92tV  T- 

Towage  -. 312  ♦• 

Repairs 10,4:i»l2 


Total 49. 2w. 


Ill 


I  notice  in  your  note  of  explanation,  which  has  just  been  placeil  it 
the  record,  that  you  figure  an  item  for  refitting. 

Capt.  Denning.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  estimate  that  during  the  fiscal  yes: 
one-half  of  the  estimated  average  number  of  ships,  or  313,  wiil  i 
refitted  or  restored,  at  the  estimated  cost  of  $100,000  per  ship,  whi- . 
will  amount  to  $31,300,000. 

Capt.  Denning.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  theory  did  you  make  that  estimate  ? 

Capt.  Denning.  That  estimate  was  included,  Mr.  Chairman,  t^ 
take  care  of  changes;  for  instance,  changing  a  cargo  ship  into  an 
animal  transport  or  vice  versa,  or,  as  has  been  the  case  in  soilh 
instances,  changing  what  was  taken  over  and  used  for  a  while  as  >^ 
cargo  ship  into  a  troop  ship  or  a  combination  ship,  a  combinati* 
animal  and  cargo  ship. 

The  Chairman.  A  great  many  of  these  ships  are  being  built? 

Capt.  Denning.  They,  will  be  built ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  With  a  knowledge  of  what  service  they  are  goiLj 
into  ? 

Capt.  Denning.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  justify  a  theory  that  looks  to  the  alter.i 
tion  of  60  per  cent  of  those  ships  ? 

Capt.  Denning.  The  50  per  cent  taken  care  of  here,  as  I  saw  it  a] 
the  time  that  I  was  instructed  to  incorporate  this  item,  was  on  t •• 
theory  that  that  number  would  be  commercial  ships  taken  over,    (r 
course,  the  purchased  ships  would  not  have  to  be  refitted  except  in 
verv  few  instances. 

The  Chairman.  You  started  out  with  some  300  ships  the  first  «• 
the  year,  and  the  other  ships  you  are  going  to  get  delivered  by  an 
large  are  going  to  be  ships  built;  they  are  on  the  ways,  but  shi; 
being  built.  You  know  now,  theoretically,  by  your  table  of  tonna-: 
requirements  for  animals,  for  troops,  and  for  supplies,  what  you  a^ 
expected  to  transport  with  these  911  ships.  In  view  of  that,  v»i 
there  not  be  enough  provision  touching  the  use  of  these  ships  ar. 
their  allotment,  so  as  to  make  unnecessary  an  estimate  of  $31,000."* - 
for  their  change  during  this  year? 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  From  the  experiences  of  the  past,  very  few  shi; 
fit  tlie  need  to  which  put,  especially  when  built  new  for  transi>«'r 
purposes.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  right  up  against  the  probleni  •  • 
supplying  adequate  radio  facilities.  Then,  the  Navy  comes  in  a:. 
wants  certain  changes  in  gun  mounts,  and  we  have  to  put  them  l: 
Even  two  gun  mounts  on  a  commercial  ship  require  an  expenditur 
of  from  $65,000  to  $75,000.  If  the  Navy  comes  in  and  says  they  war 
four  gun  mounts,  that  is  four  times  the  amount. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true,  provided  the  Army  and  Navy  co- 
tinue  to  pay  no  attention  to  each  other  until  necessity  forces  the* 
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to,  but  I  am  assuming  that  in  the  case  of  ships  being  built  and  put 
'ijto  the  service  there  will  be  enough  provision 

Maj.  Van  Vleck  (interposing).  The  Army  and  Navy  are  cooper- 
atinir  in  the  new  ships. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  To  determine  those  matters  in  ad- 
vance. 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  But  even  then  certain  changes  come  on.  Some 
«»f  those  changes  are  very  expensive,  due  to  the  exigencies  of  animal 
Transportation.  Some  of  these  ships  we  have  had  to  change  back 
:nul  forth  two  and  three  times,  according  to  the  way  material  was 
f^'icod  to  the  front  to  get  it  over  there. 

The  Chairman.  Judging  by  the  number  of  animals  you  are  going 
to  transport  that  is  not  going  to  be  a  very  large  factor  in  connection 
with  the  alteration  of  313  ships. 

Mr.  Eagan.  You  mean  you  change  a  ship  from  a  cargo  ship  to  an 
:.!:!inal  ship  and  then  back  to  a  cargo  ship  and  still  back  again? 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  Yes,  sir:  owing  to  certain  pressure  for  animals 
•T  freight. 

Another  verj'  expensive  change  is  arranging  the  capacity  for 
"•  M*;goration  storage,  changing  a  cargo  ship  to  a  refrigerator  ship, 
id  right  away  the  cost  will  run  up  over  $100,000. 

Maf.  McCrary.  Another  expense  is  when  any  ship  is  turned  back 
r/M  the  commercial  service  we  are  required  to  put  it  in  its  original 

•  '•n  lition. 

I  lie  Chairman.  I  do  not  estimate  that  you  are  going  to  turn  back 
r  »o  the  commercial  service  very  many  of  these  ships  during  the  next 
jl-r.tl  year. 

.Maj.  McCrary.  We  are  turning  a  few  back  now,  small  ships. 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  All  of  those  which  are  unfitted. 

The  Chairman.  You  figure  over  $6,000,000  for  ordinary  repairs? 

(apt.  Denning.  Yes,  sir:  tripi'epairs.  Every  lime  a  ship  goes 
!  Ttr>«;  and  back  there  are  expensive  repairs  to  be  made  all  over  the 
-!i:f».  Maj.  Van  Vleck  can  explain  that  better  than  I  can  because  of 
!  ^  technical  knowledge. 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  That  includes  the  engine  repairs,  new  condenser 

*  «'<,  dry-docking,  and  a  thousand  and  one  little  items. 

The  CnATR3rAN.  T  notice  that  you  figure  here  on  the  basis  of  sub- 
".  'rine  loss  or  other  loss,  $78,750,000. 

Tapt.  Denning.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Cttairziian.  Which,  as  I  understand,  you  stated  informally  a 

Mf*  while  ago,  is  predicated  on  a  5  per  cent  basis?! 

<'apt.  Denning.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  simply  a  method  of  carrying  your  own 

-  I  ranee  rather  than  taking  out  marine  insurance? 

(apt.  Denning.  Yes,  sir.     We  figure  that  it  would  stay  in  the 

•  [►n>priation  and  revert  to  the  Treasury  without  a  great  deal  of 
'•  "kkeeping.  This  5  per  cent  was  given  us  by  the  General  Staflf  as 
■  nir  the  risk  in  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean. 

The  Citairman.  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  your  marine  insur- 
.:.  '•  premiums  would  amount  to  as  much  or  more? 

^'apt.  Denning.  We  figured  that  it  would,  from  what  we  knew  of 
^'"-  Shipping  Board  and  the  two  premiums  that  we  paid  on  two 
V  rwegaan  ships  that  we  had  to  specially  charter. 
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The  Chairman.  Your  insurance  would  be  carried  with  the  Wur 
Risk  Insurance  Bureau? 

Capt.  Denning.  Yes,  sir;  at  that  same  rate. 

The  Chairman.  You  saw  no  reason  for  insuring  in  a  Grovernuu!! 
agency,  with  the  added  expense  of  accounting,  etc.,  and  you  simp.jn 
estimated  the  5  per  cent  to  carry  it  as  an  item  here?  J 

Capt.  Denning.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  figure  the  value  on  which  to  det*^r* 
mine  the  5  per  cent  ? 

Capt.  Denning.  The  loss  of  ships  that  we  have  been  able  to  gf 
figures  on,  based  principally  on  the  value  of  the  Finland^  which  w: 
lost. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  your  charter  hire  predicated  on  the  vahie 

Capt.  Denning.  No,  sir;  not  as  far  as  we  know.  It  may  l>e  Ij^ 
tween  the  Shipping  Board  and  the  owners;  but,  as  far  as  we  are  con-i 
cerned,  the  transaction  is  between  the  War  Department  and  the  Shi}H 
ping  Board.  Of  course,  they  give  us  a  rate — ^the  same  rate  tht-r 
pay — and  we  reimburse  them  in  that  amount. 

The  Chairman.  You  figured,  when  the  estimates  were  submitti^d 
to  the  Military  Committee,  on  $76,500,000  for  this  purpose? 

Capt.  Denning,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Predicated  upon  a  f33^  per  cent  loss?  You  mu>t 
have  been  worse  scared. 

Capt.  Denning.  At  that  time  they  were  worse  scared.  The  statis- 
tics show  that  the  losses  figure  5  per  cent  of  the  ships  traversing  th<^ 
Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  sections.  We  took  that  figure  to  wofa 
on  because  we  knew  that  somebody  else  was  going  to  take  the  sam** 
figure — ^that  that  would  be  the  one  used  in  the  war-risk  insiiranor. 
We  rather  assumed  that  it  would  be,  so  we  took  it  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  sure  about  how  you  arrived  at  the  cost 
of  your  ships. 

Capt.  Dennin(}.  We  took  the  figures  that  we  reimbursed  tlie 
owners. 

The  CHAiR3iAN.^That  does  not  seem  to  help  vei*y  much.  It  woulil 
seem  to  me  that  what  vou  would  need  to  do  would  be  to  have  an 
average  cost  per  ship;  in  other  words,  that  the  611  ships  would  rep- 
resent so  much  money  value,  and  that  you  Mould  then  figure  5  p*  r 
cent  of  that  value,  and  that  sum  would  represent  what  you  woul*i 
have  to  reimburse  the  owners. 

Capt.  Denning.  That  is  just  exactly  what  we  are  ti-ying  to  <:•  f 
from  the  Shipping  Board.  I  sent  a  bill  back  recently  simply  becauM- 
it  was  not  explained.  They  have  a  board  that  appraises  the  valu*- 
of  these  vessels.  We  have  not  been  able  to  get  tlie  proceeding?  »  T 
that  board.  We  are  after  them,  because  I  am  not  going  to  pas-;  tl.it 
bill;  it  is  up  to  me  to  ^o  over  it  and  approve  it,  and  I  am  gomp  to  \  •• 
sure  that  I  have  something  on  which  to  base  my  action. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  do  in  this  instance? 

Capt.  Denning.  We  did  not  have  anything  else  to  do.  That  nia> 
be  less  than  the  average  cost. 

The  Chairman.  You  took  a  single  ship? 

Capt.  Denning.  The  only  one  that  we  had  the  available  data  on. 

The  Chairman.  What  size  ship  was  she  ? 

Capt.  Denning.  I  can  not  give  you  that  from  memory. 
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Maj.  Van  Vleck.  About  6,000  tons. 

Capt.  Denning.  I  have  the  figure  here,  and  it  was  proportionately 
higher  than  the  average  cost. 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  Yes,  sir. 

Capt.  Denning.  That  does  not  take  into  consideration  some  of  the 
new  ships ;  they  are  going  to  cost  twice  that  much.  That  was  the 
only  way  we  had  of  arriving  at  a  figure  at  that  time.  We  have  not 
any  data  from  the  Shipping  Board  as  to  what  they  base  their  values 
on  yet. 

The  Chairman.  This  seems  also  to  embrace  provision  for  extraor- 
dinary repairs  incident  to  damage  to  ships  that  does  not  result  in  total 
loss? 

Capt.  Denning.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  figure  that' into  the  6  per  cent  or  add  it  to. 
the  5  per  cent! 

Capt.  Denning.  That  is  added  to. 

The  Chairman.  What  per  cent  did  you  figure  for  that? 

Capt.  Denning.  Five  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  carrying  insurance  for  10  per  cent? 

Capt.  Denning.  No;  because  the  cost  of  restoration  of  any  ship 
that  is  damaged  by  the  elements  or  by  a  submarine  torpedo,  which 
has  occurred  in  a  number  of  cases,  we  have  assumed  5  per  cent, 
because  we  had  nothing  else  to  go  on.  We  wanted  to  be  protected 
against  that,  and  so  we  incorporated  in  the  item  a  figure  of  $4,500,000. 
In  other  words,  an  average  of  $100,000  a  ship.  We  had  nothing  else 
to  go  on. 

The  Chairman.  You  assume  that  to  repair  one  of  these  ships  it 
costs  $100,000 ;  that  is,  that  the  average  that  was  damaged  would  be 
$100,000? 

Capt.  Denning.  Yes,  sir;  not  less  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  figure  that  5  per  cent  of  them  would 
need  to  be  repaired? 

Capt.  Denning.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair^lan.  You  are  really  figuring  injury  to  10  per  cent  of 
your  ships,  half  of  the  injury  for  total  loss  and  the  other  half 
resulting  in  repairs  that  will  average  $100,000  ? 

Capt.  Denning.  Yes,  sir;  because  5  per  cent  we  usually  have  found, 
after  figuring  the  reimbursement  for  loss,  did  not  include  a  number 
of  ships  damaged. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  figures  as  to  what  per  cent  were 
damaged  ? 

Capt.  Denning.  No,  sir. 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  I  think  there  have  been  four  or  five  quite 
recently. 

Capt.  Denning.  We  would  not  use  our  figures,  but  we  would  take 
the  figures  on  the  ships  damaged  in  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean 
Sea. 

shore  establishments. 

« 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  under  shore  establishments,. 
$28,500,000. 
Capt.  Denning.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  And  your  note  is  as  follows : 

SHORE  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

This  item  provides  for  the  maintenance  of  shore  establishments  at  the 
several  ports  of  embarkation  and  expeditionary  depots,  for  the  scheduled 
loading  of  troops  and  impedimenta  connected  therewith,  and  for  the  loading 
of  supplies  and  equipment  for  transportation  to  over-seas  stations.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  operation  of  the  ports  there  Is  provided  herein  the  estimated 
needs  for  the  acquisition,  maintenance,  operation,  and  upkeep  of  floatins 
harbor  equipment,  piers,  docks,  and  wharves  necessarj^  for  use  In  the  loading 
and  shifting  of  transports. 

This  estimate  Is  based  on  costs  for  this  service  during  the  fiscal  year  1918 
and  it  is  estimated  the  following  funds  will  be  required  during  1919  to  txiver 
this  service : 

New  York  (Including  Bush  terminal  piers) $7,000,000 

Newport  News 7, OOO, o<«^ 

Baltimore 2,  OOO,  0i»> 

Philadelphia 2. 500, 0«x» 

Boston 1, 000,  0<>^ 

Ports  In  France 6,000,OiM.» 

Additional  requirements  in  United  States   (two  other  ports,  each 

1,500,000) 8,000.000 

28. 500.  0*)0 

It  has  not  been  decided  where  the  additional  ports  will  be  located,  but  the 
scheduled  transportation  can  not  be  handled  from  the  first  five  mentioned  ports. 

There  is  also  included  in  the  estimate  for  Newport  News  the  sum  of  $40,0oil 
which  Is  required  to  cover  bills  Incurred  In  connection  with  the  housing  and 
messing  of  stevedores  at  Lamberts  Point,  Va.  These  stevedores  liad  to  be 
Imported  from  other  parts  of  the  country  and  were  necessary  by  reason  of  the 
shortage  of  this  class  of  labor  at  that  port  to  expedite  the  handling  of  aoimals 
and  cargo. 

Your  not«  indicates  that  this  is  for  the  expense  incident  to  the 
loading  of  troops,  their  impedimenta,  supplies,  etc.,  and  the  cost  of 
the  operation  of  the  ports,  for  the  cost,  maintenance,  operation,  and 
upkeep  of  floating  narbor  equipment,  and  for  piers,  docks,  and 
wharves  necessary  for  use  in  the  loading  and  docking  of  transports. 
Has  not  a  lot  of  the  expense  incident  to  the  acquiring  of  facilities  at 
ports  of  embarkation  and  debarkation  already  been  provided  for  in 
other  appropriations,  and  ought  this  to  embrace  those  items,  or  what 
line  of  demarcation  is  there  as  to  the  expense  incident  to  these  ports 
of  embarkation  and  debarkation  ? 

Capt.  Denning.  You  say  out  of  other  funds.  What  funds  do  you 
refer  to  ? 

The  Chairman.  There  have  been  a  great  many  fimds  voted  for 
dock  facilities.  They  voted  several  hundred  million  dollars  to  be 
disbursed  by  Gen.  Goethals  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of 
facilities  at  ports  of  embarkation;  then,  there  have  been  great  sums 
voted  for  the  creation  of  facilities  on  the  other  side  at  ports  of 
debarkation. 

Capt.  Denning.  If  I  understand  what  you  have  reference  to,  that 
appropriation  is  for  storage  purposes,  is  it  not? 
.  The  Chairman.  Some  of  it  is  for  storage  purposes,  but  some  of  it 
has  provided  for  the  creation  of  facilities  at  the  piers.    Is  not  that 
true,  General? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  interpretation  of  the  comptroller  of  the  phrase- 
ology of  that  appropriation  has  been  that  it  can  be  expended  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  land  and  the  buildings  or  for  the  construction  of 
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the  necessary  facilities  for  handling  the  stores  within  the  buildings, 
such  as  electric  trucks,  cranes,  and  things  of  that  sort. 

The  CHAiR3f  AN.  Does  it  not  also  apply  to  the  facilities  for  loading 
the  ships  and  unloading  them? 

Gen.  Lord.  It  does  not  in  that  interpretation  of  it. 

Capt.  Denning.  We  have  never  understood  it  in  that  way.  They 
liave  not  been  apj)roving  the  bills  or  authorizing  the  payments. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  will  state  that  they  control  their  appropriation  abso- 
lutely, and  we  do  not  utilize  any  of  it  except  on  a  direct  authoriza- 
tion from  Gen.  Goethals'  office,  and  they  protest  against  everything 
that  is  outside  of  that  particular  restriction  that  the  comptroller 
gave. 

Capt.  Denning.  I  have  never  imderstood  that  they  were  paying 
for  that,  and  we  have  been  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  our  funds 
for  that  purpose.  This  item,  of  course,  also  includes  the  item  of 
stevedoring  at  those  ports.  The  line  of  demarcation  that  you  speak 
of  between  these  two  services  has  never  really  been  verj'  clear  to  mo, 
but.  as  I  imderstand  it,  the  storage  and  shipping  facilities  service 
rnds  at  the  water  front,  properly  speaking. 
Gen.  Lord.  That  is  as  I  have  imderstood  it. 

Capt.  Denning.  And  our  service  assumes  its  functions  at  the 
water  front.  The  loading  of  the  transports,  as  I  understand  it, 
properly  comes  under  the  Transport  Service. 

housing  stevedores. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  a  small  item  of  $40,000  for  housing 
stevedores. 

Capt  Denning.  Tes,  sir. 

The  Chairkak.  Do  you  think  you  can  expend  that  under  this 
language? 

Capt.  Denning.  It  was  put  in  there  at  the  suggestion  of  the  comp- 
troller, and  is  a  war  measure. 

The  Chairman.  The  comptroller  ruled  that  inasmuch  as  Con- 
srress  had  appropriated  specific  sums  for  the  purpose  of  housing  all 
♦employees  of  the  Government  that  general  funds  were  not  available 
for  that  purpose,  and  I  was  wondering  whether  you  were  going  to 
frot  him  to  back  down  on  that  $40,000. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  the  old  accepted  construction. 

Capt.  Denning.  The  conditions  at  Newport  News  were  veir,  very 
tiad  in  so  far  as  labor  was  concerned.  The  Shipping  Control  Com- 
mittee made  arrangements  for  the  employment  ancT  transportation 
•  fa  number  of  experienced  stevedores,  skilled  labor  in  that  class  of 
-^rvice,  and  also  went  to  work  and  arranged  for  their  housing  and 
feeding  while  employed  in  loading  these  transports,  and  they  in- 
urred  this  liability.  We  took  the  matter  up  with  the  auditor,  and 
f  referred  us  to  the  comptroller.  The  comptroller  said  tliere  were 
«»nly  two  ways  to  do  it.  One  was  to  pay  it  out  of  the  President's 
fund  and  the  other  was  to  put  it  into  our  estimates  and  get  a  specific 
.ppropriation  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  aU  right.  What  you  want,  then,  is  special 
language  for  this  $40,000. 

Capt.  Denning.  Well,  we  will  have  to  put  that  special  language  in. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  struck  with  this  curious  fact,  as  appears 
from  this  note,  that  you  figure  for  ports  in  France  $6,000,000  and 
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you  figure  for  ports  in  the  United  States  $19,500,000.     Why  that 
difference? 

Capt.  Denning.  Of  course,  as  to  the  ports  here,  we  did  not  know 
what  it  was  going  to  cost ;  we  had  to  assume  that  it  would  cost  this 
much  from  what  data  we  had,  and  we  did  not  know  how  much  it 
was  going  to  cost  in  France ;  so  we  included  that  item  of  $6,000,000 
to  at  least  take  care  of  any  draft  that  would  be  made  on  our  appro- 
priation, because  when  this  thing  was  compiled  we  tried  in  even^ 
possible  way  to  find  out  what  it  was  costing  in  France. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  the  peculiar  part  of  it:  That  you  figure 
it  will  cost  three  times  as  much  in  America  as  it  does  in  France. 

Capt.  Denning.  As  I  have  mentioned  before,  Mr.  Sherley,  the  item 
of  stevedoring  in  this  country  is  a  big  item. 
•    The  Chairman.  It  is  a  big  item  abroad,  too. 

Capt.  Denning.  The  Engmeers  take  care  of  it  abroad  and  some- 
body is  paying  for  it,  the  enlisted  men  also  being  used. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  explanation,  then — that  you  propose 
to  get  the  expense  abroad  out  of  their  funds? 

Capt.  Denning.  In  the  zone  of  hostilities  this  service  does  not 
take  care  of  it. ' 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  explanation,  then,  and  it  does  not 
mean  that  you  think  that  the  actual  cost  abroad  will  be  one-third  less 
than  it  is  here? 

Capt.  Denning.  No. 

Gen.  Lord.  We  have  stevedore  regiments  composed  of  enlisted 
men  who  are  covered  in  the  pay  of  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  So  this  $6,000,000  item  for  France  is  iust  an  item 
to  take  care  of  something  that  you  may  not  know  about? 

Capt.  Denning.  Yes;  and  if  it  comes  to  us  we  ought  to  have  some 
provision  for  meeting  it.  That  is  the  only  reason  it  is  in  there. 
That  is  true  of  the  additional  requirements  for  two  other  ports  whirh 
we  may  need  here.  We  may  need  Charleston,  but  we  can  not  tell. 
It  has  not  been  decided  which  ports  they  will  be. 

harbor-boat  service. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  of  $21,246,225  for  harbor-boat 
service,  and  your  note  is  as  follows : 

HABBOB-BOAT  SERVICE. 

United  States. — This  Is  a  consolidation  of  the  estimates  submitted  under  sub- 
items  75a  to  75h,  Inclusive,  and  provides  for  the  maintenance  and  operatit»n 
of  all  craft  in  the  harbor-boat  service  of  the  regular  establishment  These  boju< 
are  engajjed  in  the  transportation  of  troops  and  supplies  and  for  other  garrifym 
purposes  between  the  ports  located  on  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  various 
lakes,  bays,  rivers,  and  sounds  and  the  Pacific,  Gulf,  and  Atlantic  coasts  an<i 
the  Panama  Canal.  This  estimate  is  based  on  similar  costs  during  the  fiscal  year 
1918,  and  allowance  is  made  for  constantly  increasing  costs  of  labor  and  sup- 
plies. There  is  also  included  in  this  item  provision  for  the  acquisition  by 
purchase  or  construction  of  a  number  of  harbor  boats,  which  are  nece^j^^iirv 
to  moot  the  demands  for  harbor-boat  facilities.  The  estimate  for  these  boflit< 
amounts  to  $19,450,000.  The  use  of  these  boats  is  daily  growing  with  the  mili- 
tary ports  of  embarkation,  as  well  as  the  vastly  increased  range  of  nctivitie.^ 
of  all  the  sea-craft  fortifications. 

Philippine  Islands. — This  estimate  is  based  on  costs  of  this  service  darinc 
the  fiscal  year  1918. 

It  appears  from  this  note  that  $19,450,000  of  it  is  intended  for  the 
procurement  of  harbor  boats. 
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Capt.  Denning.  Yes,  sir. 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  These  harbor  boats  are  used  for  the  services  in- 
dicated there  and  to  make  up  replacements.  Going  back  a  Step,  you 
will  recall  that  there  has  been  a  very  large  increase  in  the  personnel 
at  a  great  many  of  the  forts  and  posts  along  the  water  fronts  and 
around  the  harbors,  and  they  require,  very  often,  very  special  trans- 
portation by  boat.  We  have  to  haul  back  and  forth  the  supplies  and 
the  personnel;  we  have  to  haul  lighters  and  barges  and  even  the 
artillery  connected  with  those  posts. 

The  Chairman.  AVhy  ishould  you  go  into  the  permanent  owner- 
ship of  a  fleet  the  value  of  which  will  end  with  the  end  of  the  war? 
Maj.  Van  Vleck.  Because  we  have  been  chartering  necessary  boats 
for  this  service  and  we  find  we  are  paying  in  charter  hire  alone  the 
price  of  the  boats.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  small  boats  and  tugs  owing 
to  the  fact  that  so  much  has  been  diverted  to  Europe,  and  the  big 
yards  are  no  longer  making  any  small  craft  at  all.  We  are  actually 
paying  two  and  three  times  what  we  know  the  boats  are  worth  in 
order  to  get  this  service,  so  that  the  department  concluded  it  would 
be  wise  and  judicious  to  design  these  boats  and  have  them  built  just 
as  cheaply  as  possible  and  get  them  quickly  into  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  Why  would  it  not  be  better  to  requisition  these 
boats  that  you  are  chartering?  Why  should  not  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation,  under  its  powers,  requisition  them  and  own  them  and 
then  rent  them  to  you  at  reasonable  charter  rates,  so  that  the  Army 
would  not  be  loaded  down  with  a  lot  of  boats  at  the  end  of  the 
war? 
Capt.  Denning.  Are  they  available? 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  That  is  the  trouble;  we  can  not  get  them. 
The  Chairman.  How  are  you  getting  along  if  you  do  not  get 
them! 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  We  are  getting  them  by  paying  excessive  rates 
to  local  boat  lines. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  took  over  those  local  lines  you  would  not 
have  to  pay  excessive  rates.  The  power  is  given  to  the  President 
to  recpisition  any  boat  afloat  or  building. 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  In  a  great  many  cases  we  are  even  making  it 
up  by  motor  trucks.  They  are  making  unusual  trips  to  get  the 
frf*i^ht  in,  whereas  it  should  be  done  by  the  cheaper  process  of 
boat  work.  In  the  case  of  Camp  Humphreys  the  en^neers  even 
built  a  railroad  spur  in  there  to  helj)  out  the  freight  situation,  be- 
rause  we  can  not  give  them  boat  service  enough  on  the  Potomac. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  going  to  put  in  a  boat  service  where 
you  have  built  a  railroad? 
Maj.  Van  Vleck.  In  that  particular  case  we  will  not. 
The  Chairman.  Even  assuming  that  you  want  these  boats,  why 
<^hould  you  obtain  them  as  Army  boats  and  as  a  part  of  your  trans- 
port service  when  you  will  have  no  need  for  them  after  this  war  is 
over?  To  be  perfectly  frank,  Major,  I  am  impressed  with  this  idea, 
although  I  may  be  unfair  to  the  service:  That  there  is  an  effort  upon 
The  part  of  the  Transport  Service  to  get  as  its  own  all  of  the  vessels 
r.-^H.-essary  for  the  doing  of  things  now  that  it  can  get  so  that  when 
itiis  war  is  over  the  Transport  Service  will  have  this  very  large  fleet 
rifher  than  have  it  owned  by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 
where  it  can  be  sold  subsequently  to  commercial  interests  and  thus 
bring  the  Transport  Service  back  to  its  peace  needs. 
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Maj.  Van  Vleck.  In  connection  with  these  small  boats  and  harbor 
boats  these  vessels  really  do  not  exist,  but  this  transportation  is 
greatly  needed  now,  and  in  addition  to  supplying  the  forts  we  also 
have  to  take  care  of  the  movements  of  large  numbers  of  barges.  We 
will  probably  have  to  move  two,  three,  or  four  hundred  barges  before 
the  next  summer  is  over.  Those  boats  all  have  to  be  pulled  and 
hauled  around  by  tugs  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  there  is  not 
enough  of  that  class  in  American  waters  and  will  not  be  for  the  next 
six  months  to  do  that.  The  commercial  interests  of  the  countrv  are 
not  making  up  that  shortage,  because  they  can  not ;  they  are  stopped 
from  doing  it  by  the  demands  of  the  Shipping  Board  and  by  the 
high  mercantile  prices ;  so  there  is  nothing  left  for  the  Army  to  do 
but  to  build  its  own  boats. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  objection  to  these  boats  being  sup- 
plied through  the  Emergency  Feet  Corporation  and  owned  by  them? 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  No. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  are  interested  in  is  in  getting  the  boat«. 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  Yes,  sir.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  last  few 
days  special  requisitions  have  come  in  for  10  tugs  at  once;  we  have 
asked  the  Shipping  Board  to  seize  these  vessels,  but  they  acknowl- 
edge they  can  not  do  it.  They  have  only  succeeded  in  getting  to- 
gether five  out  of  the  whole  United  States  waters  for  us. 

The  Chairman.  Why  can  they  not  do  it?  It  is  not  because  of  the 
lack  of  power. 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  No;  they  have  plenty  of  power,  but  they  can  not 
get  them,  and  if  th^y  do  take  them  they  will  upset  some  very  impor- 
tant commercial  interests,  and  one  of  those  commercial  interests  is 
the  towage  of  coal  from  Norfolk  to  the  New  England  States. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  the  building  program  for 
the  Army  that  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  now  has  on  hand 
includes  any  of  these  boats? 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  Yes,  sir;  the  Shipping  Board  is  already  con- 
templating the  building  of  some  of  these  boats.  We  asked  for  at 
least  150  tugboats  alone  m  order  to  help  out  our  needs,  but  they  figure 
now  that  even  that  may  not  help  the  situation  that  may  exist  next 
summer. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  schedule  showing  the  number  of  boats 
you  expect  to  get,  at  what  price,  and  for  what  purposes  they  are  to  be 
used,  going  to  make  up  this  $19,500,000? 

Capt.  Denning.  It  is  in  those  papers,  is  it  not? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  find  the  following  table,  which  I  will  a^ 
you  to  insert  in  the  record. 

10  seagoing  tugs,  150  feet  by  1.000  horsepower,  at  $400,000 $4,000.0i^ 

20  harbor  tugs,  100  feet  by  600  horsepower,  at  $200.000 4, 000. 0»^' 

10  steam  lighters,  150  feet  by  400  horsepower,  at  $250,000 2, 500,  (^"^ 

5  freight  and  water  boats,  lfi2  feet,  at  $400,000 2,00(\«>'" 

20  motor  tugs,  75  feet  by  200  horsepower,  at  $40,000 »10.o.«» 

15  passenger  launches.  61  feet  by  85  horsepower,  at  $26,000 390.0<>> 

5  passenger  steamers,  150  feet  by  800  horsepower,  at  $400,000 2,000.0i^> 

3  ferryboats,  250  feet  by  1,200  horsepower,  at  $750,000 2,250,t*''^ 

10  launches,  70  feet  by  300  horsepower,  at  $45,000 450.«»^"' 

6  derrick  barges,  50-ton  lift,  120  feet,  at  $50,000 300.0««» 

4  repair  shop  barges,  200  feet  by  35  feet,  at  $150.000 (UXlO<«i» 

32  motor  lifeboats,  30  feet  by  20  horsepower,  at  $5,000 IflO.Oi^i 


Total 19, 450.  t»- 
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MOTOR  LIFEBOATS. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  32  motor  lifeboats,  30  feet  by  20  horse- 
power.   The  explanation  is  that  they  are  for  your  Pacific  vessels. 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  The  requirements  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce are  that  they  shall  have  at  least  two  motor  lifeboats  on  every 
passenger-carrying  vessel,  and  we  have  got  to  get  them  on.  In  the 
same  way  there  is  a  shortage  of  motor  lifeboats  on  a  great  many  of 
the  transports  on  the  North  Atlantic,  where  they  should  have  them. 
Even  this  number  here  is  putting  it  altogether  too  modest.  We  are 
trying  to  get  them  from  every  source  possible,  but  they  are  not  to  be 
had. 

The  Chairman.  But  why  should  you  be  building  them?  Why 
should  you  be  asking  for  an  appropriation  for  them?  Are  you  un- 
dertaking out  of  this  appropriation  to  fit  the  boats  you  charter  with 
lifeboats  in  order  to  bring  them  within  the  regulations  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Navigation? 

Maj.  Van  vleck.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Why,  when  you  charter  these  boats,  do  they  not 
come  within  those  requirements? 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  Because  they  do  not  have  them. 

The  Chairman.  Will  the  boats  that  are  being  built  have  them? 

ifaj.  Van  Vleck.  Yes;  we  have  looked  out  for  that  already.  We 
have  a  number  of  vessels  now  in  the  service  carrying  troops,  mer- 
chantmen made  over  into. troopships,  that  do  not  have  these  motor 
lifeboats  as  the  law  requires. 

The  Chairman.  But  these  are  intended  for  the  Pacific  coast. 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  Well,  the  same  thing  applies  to  vessels  out 
there. 

The^CnAiRMAN.  This  seems  to  be  again  an  estimate  for  the  build- 
ing up  of  your  own  ships  on  the  Pacinc.  Is  it  predicated  upon  these 
>Iiips  vou  ask  to  be  allowed? 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  No;  those  ships,  if  allowed,  would  be  equipped 
complete  and  comply  with  all  the  regulations. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  you  have  an  estimate  of  $803,000  for  em- 
ployees for  the  harbor-boat  service.  Is  that  predicated  upon  your 
l»n»<ent  service  or  this  increase  that  you  are  estimating  to  build 
hhipsi 

('apt.  Denning.  That  is  predicated  upon  our  present  service  plus 
thi*>e  additional  services. 

The  Chairman.  Qf  course,  you  are  not  going  to  get  the  additional 
boats  for  months. 

C'apt.  Denning.  And  it  does  not  cover  the  entire  year.  You  niean, 
<lcx»s  the  estimate  consider  that  those  boats  will  be  in  the  service  the 
«*ntire  year? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Capt.  Denning.  No,  sir.  You  see,  it  could  not  have  been,  because 
this  new  estimate  was  put  in  here,  and  the  deficiency  only  calls  for 
$1  h8,000. 

The  Chairman.  It  depends  upon  what  your  old  estimate  was 
based  on. 

Capt.  Denning.  The  old  estimate  was  based  on  costs  that  we  had 
for  1917  and  1018,  and  <m  an  anticipated  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor. 
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ARTILLEBY  BOAT  SEBVICE. 

The  Chairman.  For  Artillery  boat  service  you  have  an  estimate 
here  of  $1,861,054. 

Capt.  Denning.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  a  deficiency  of  $822,347. 

Capt.  Denning.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  predicated  upon? 

Capt.  Denning.  The  increases 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Capt.  Denning.  On  the  increased  cost  of  supplies  and  services 
and  the  hiring  of  additional  boats  to  supplement  the  present  service. 

The  Chair^^ian.  Where  are  you  going  to  get  those  boats? 

Capt.  Denning.  We  would  hire  rowboats,  launches,  and  yachts. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  the  Coast  Artillery  service 
that  ought  not  to  have  grown  at  all. 

Capt.  Denning.  Why?     They  are  planting  mines. 

The  Chairman.  Was  this  simply  an  estimate,  or  was  it  predicated 
upon  actual  expenditures? 

Capt.  Denning.  The  increase? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Capt.  Denning.  We  took  into  consideration,  of  course,  the  eost  for 
the  past  year  and  then  predicated  our  increase  on  the  advanced  cost 
of  everything.  The  basis  of  this,  of  course,  was  the  actual  costs  that 
we  had. 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  During  the  year  there  will  also  go  into  service 
six  new  mine  planters,  and  they  will  have  their  complement  of  repairs, 
supplies,  etc. 

ABTIT.LERY  SKKVICE  LAUNCHES. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  you  have  an  item  of  $348,000  to  build 
6  artillerv  service  launches  and  30  vawls. 

Capt.  Denning.  Yes,  sir;  $348,000. 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  Those  artillery  launches  a^e  used  in  connection 
with  the  great-gun  practice  in  towing  targets  and  in  getting  the 
men  and  officers  out  into  the  bavs  and  rivers,  and  moving  those 
things  around  more  rapidly.  As  to  the  little  30-foot  MM  yawls, 
the  real  name  being  motor-mine  yawls,  two  or  three  enlisted  men  fro 
out  in  those  yawls  to  the  mine  fields  in  connection  with  the  larirer 
mine  planters.  The  intention  of  the  Coast  Artillery  is  that  practi- 
cally every  part  of  the  Atlantic  coast  shall  be  protected  day  anil 
night  by  this  network  of  mines.  Of  course,  it  must  be  very  largely 
done  by  boats  and  boatswains. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  in  everv  one  of  these  little  items  in 
connection  with  the  Coast  Artillery  you  have  got  a  deficiency? 

Capt.  Denning.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Over  what  you  asked  and  got  in  the  July  act? 

Capt.  Denning.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  no  such  expansion  since  then  to 
warrant  that,  has  there? 

Capt.  Denning.  A  good  deal  of  this  was  not  anticipated  when  the 
other  estimate  was  compiled.  We  did  not  know  that  supplies  were 
going  to  increase  to  the  point  that  they  have,  and  when  this  estimate 
was  first  compiled  we  did  not  know  that  wages  were  going  to  in- 
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crease  to  the  point  that  they  have.  I  doubt  if  anyone  anticipated 
that. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Your  curtailed  activities,  then,  have  not  been  enough 
to  take  care  of  the  advance  in  wages  and  material? 

Capt.  Denning.  As  I  understand  it,  the  increased  quota  of  troops 
at  these  various  posts  calls  for  these  services  where  they  would  not 
call  for  other  services,  and  there  is  no  curtailment  of  activities  so  far 
as  the  boat  service  is  concerned. 

Mr.  SissoN.  At  how  many  places  has  that  occurred,  or  has  it  oc- 
curred at  all  of  them? 

Maj.  McCrary.  In  practicaUy  every  place  the  number  of  men  has 
been  doubled. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Has  the  number  been  doubled  at  every  place  where 
you  have  a  Coast  Artillery  station? 

Maj.  McCrary.  They  are  used  as  training  camps  for  the  Coast 
Artillery. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  are  using  them  in  connection  with  training  the 
increased  number  of  artillerymen? 

Maj.  McCrary.  Yes,  sir. 

Army  transportation. 


Name  of  item. 


Traniportationof  the  Army , 

Troops  chbii?;xi  ?  station 

Imoe  iim?iit  an  1  organization  property 
aiR'Tompanyln^  troops  changing  sta- 
tion   

Pubhc  animals  with  troops  changing 
station 

Horses  of  officers  chan^in?  station 

Stnn't  car  tick2ts,  procurement  of 

Pureha^  lallroa  1  equipment : 

Operation,  main'enuice,  ani  repair  of 
r^thoal  equipment 

Reimburse rnent  of  travel  expenses  of 
ni'.vly  appo  nted  caiets  to  the  t  nited 
States  Military  Academy 

Anl  its  supplies 

Tran  >portation  of  sl?nil  stores 

Tran  :portation  of  en  ;in3erin:;  stores . . . 

Trin>portation  of  meiicdl  stores 

Tran  {porta  tion  of  officers , 

Tran  >portaticn  of  enlisted  men 

Transportation  of  civilian  employees, 
Aojiitant  General's  Department 

Tran>poriation  of  civilian  employees. 
In  poetor  General's  Department 

Triusportfition  of  civilian  emplovees, 
Jtid?e  Advocate  General's  Depart- 
ment   

Tpxisportation  of  civilian  employees, 
(Quartermaster  Corps 

Transportation  of  civilian  employees, 
Medical  ncpartment 

Traovportation  of  civilian  employees, 
CoTfis  of  10nj5inoers 

Truisportatioa  of  civilian  employees, 
Ordnance  Department 

Transportation  of  civilian  employees, 
Si^il  Corps 

PitCicins;  and  crating  supplies 

Pac  <inz  and  crating  ba?g;age 

Trannpsrtation  of  recruits 

Byraiirood  or  steamer 

Traospjrtation  ol  applicants  for  enlist- 
ment  - 

Travel  allowance  on  discharge,  enlisted 
men,  35  cents  per  mile 


202 
202a 


2Q2b 

202c 

2021 

202e 

202f 

202g 


202h 
203 
203a 
203b 
203c 
2(Ma 
204b 

2(>ic 

201d 

204e 

204f 

204g 

a04b 

a04i 

204J 

205a 

205b 

206 

207a 

208 

209 
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} 


$209,991,600.00 


30,998,760.00 

4,999,800.00 
749, 970.  Ok) 
249,^0.00 
881,800.00 

411,500.00 


10,000.00 

9,000,000.00 

10,400,500.00 

5,100,000.00 

1,396,000.00 

210, 000. 00 

6,000.00 

2,000.00 

2,000.00 

50,000.00 

9,000.00 

3,000.00 

2,000.00 

3,000.00 
1,122,000.00 

100,000.00 
60^000.00 

100,000.00 

3,000,000.00 


Appropriation, 
fiscal  year  1919. 


S69,930,000.00 


7,800,000.00 

4,800,000.00 

900,000.00 

450,000.00 

9,000.00 

411,500.00 


10, 000.  CO 
12,800,400.00 
10,400,500.00 

5,  rm,  100. 00 

1,396,000.00 
210,000.00 

6,000.00 

2,000.00 

2,000.00 

60,000.00 

9,000.00 

3,000.00 

2,000.00 

3,000.00 

1,122,000.00 

3,920,000.00 
448,800.00 

1,078,000.00 

o,ooo,ooaoo 


Deficiency. 


$140,061,600.00 


23, 198, 760.00 

199,800.00 
(—150,030.00) 
(—200,030.00) 

872,800.00 


(-3,800,400.00) 


(-499,100.00) 


-(3,820,000.00) 

-  (398,800.00) 

-  (978,000.00) 
-(6,000,000.00) 
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Army  traruportatUm — Continued. 


Name  of  Item. 


Tnuisportatlon  of  penoos  on  discharge 
from  United  States  Dis^tplinary  Bar- 
racks, etc 

Transportation  of  employeesi  etc.,  of 
AdJ utant  General's  Department 

Transportaticn  of  employees,  etc.,  of 
Inspector  Oeneral's  Department 

Transportation  of  employees,  etc.,  of 
Judge  Advocate  General's  Depart- 
ment  

Transportation  of  employees,  etc.,  of 
Quartermaster  Corps 

Transportation  of  employees,  etc.,  of 
Medical  Department 

Transportation  of  employees,  etc.,  of 
Corps  of  Engineers 

Transportation  of  employees,  etc.,  of 
Ordnance  Depsulment.*. 

Transportation  of  employees,  etc.,  of 
Signal  Corps 

Reimbw^ement  of  travel  expenses, 
civilijm  employees 

Transportation  of  clothing  and  equipage 

Transportation  of  other  quartermaster 
stores. 

Transportation  of  subsistence  stores 

Transportation  of  Cavalry,  Artillery, 
Engineers,  Signal  Corps,  etc.,  horses 
from  place  of  purchase 

Transportation  of  draft  and  pack  ani- 
mals   

Transportation  of  miscellaneous  quar- 
termaster stores 

Transportation  of  horse  equipment 

Transportation  of  ordnance  and  ord- 
nance stores  and  small  arms 

Wharfage 

Do 

Do 

Tolls  and  ferriages 

Transportation  of  funds 

Draft  animals,  purchase  of 

Draft  animals,  nlre  of 

Draft  animals,  supplies  for  care  of 

Pack  animals,  purchase  ot. 

Harness 

Harness,  parts [ 

Pack  rigging 

Pack  rigging,  parts 

Harness,  repair  of 

Tools  for  repair  of  and  pack  rigging 

Materials  for  repair  of  and  pack  rigging. 

Harness,  repair  of,  reclamation 

Vehicles,  wagons,  purchase  of  complete. 

Vehicles,  wagons,  parts  of 

Vehicles,  Wagons,  repair  of 

Vehicles,  wagons,  repair  tools 

Vehicles,  wag  dus,  repair  materials 

Carts,  purchase  of,  complete 

Carts,  repair  of 

Miscellaneous,  horsendrawn,  purchase 
of  comp  ote 

Miscellaneous,  horse-drawn,  repair  of. . 

Automobiles,  purvihase  of 

Automobiles,  hire  of 

Automobiles,  repair  of,  including  spare 

parts 

Automobiles,  repair  of,  including  spare 

par.s 

Autjnijiles,  operation  and  mainte 

nance 

Do 

Motor  trucks,  purchase  of 

Motor  tracks,  hire  of 

Motor  tracks,  repair  of,  including  spare 

parts 

Do 

Motor  trucks,  operation  and  mainte- 
nance   

Do 

Motorcycles,  purchase  of 


Item 
No. 


210 
212a 
212b 

212c 

212d 

212e 

212f 

212g 

212h 

213 
214 
213 

215a 

215b 

215c 

215d 
216 

217 

218 

218 

218 

219 

220 

221a 

221b 

221c 

222a 

223a 

223b 

223c 

223d 

224a 

224b 

224c 

224d 

225a 

22Sb 

226a 

226b 

226c 

227a 
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229a 
229b 
229c 
229d 

229e 

229e 

229  f 

229f 

229g 

229h 

2291 
2291 

2291 

229j 
229k 


t883,88a00 
20,000.00 

8,ioaoo 

4,200.00 

401,100.00 

65,000.00 

6,600.00 

13,000.00 

40,200.00 

937,750.00 
11,250,000.00 

50,000,000.00 


5,700,000.00 


115,787,417.50 
168,000.00 

60,000,000.00 


Appropriation, 
fiscal  year  1919. 


Deficiency. 


58,500.00 


84, 

112, 

28,411, 

10, 

5,035, 

1,053, 

16, 136, 

2,572, 

4.605. 

2,302, 

43, 

852, 

411, 

4.562, 

19,216, 

5,848, 

177, 

1,690, 

1,923. 

8,378, 

1,675, 


000.00 
200.00 
407.00 
000.  do 
150.00 
435.00 
857.00 
200.00 
8.56.00 
978.00 
661.33 
397.00 
634.60 
412.01 
716.00 
179.00 
672.00 
129.80 
277.02 
650.00 
730.00 


306,601.00 

221,446.65 

28,723,265.00 

100,000.00 

280,012.60 

3,030,300.00 

5,685,670.64 

23,053,100.00 

291,690,355.00 

600,000.00 

2, 438, 346. 00 
98,534,160.00 

34,330,276  60 
139,556,400.00 

40,558,602.60 


I112,30a00 

20,000.00 

8,100  00 

4,200.00 

404,100.00 

65,000.00 

6,500.00 

13,000.00 

40,200.00 

336,  COO.  00 
3,600,000.00 

22,520,000.00 


5,600,000.00 

35,980,000.00 
168,000.00 

36,000,000.00 

58,500.00 


112, 

112, 

53,634, 

10, 

16. 105. 

1.003. 

22,585, 

10,499. 

4.022, 

2,011, 

36, 

263. 

525, 

3,052. 

19,607, 

10,966, 

152, 

1,574, 

779. 

7,W8, 

1,552, 


200.00 
200.00 
630.00 
000.00 
406.00 
580.00 
320.00 
450.00 
177i00 
067.00 
569.00 
840.00 
985.00 
540.00 
952.00 
279.00 
000.00 
258.00 
887.00 
950.00 
665.00 


181,175.00 

192,640.00 

8,067,500.00 

10,000.00 

1,561,982.00 

0,070,000.00 


11,909,000.00 
109,032,050.00 
300,000.00  I 

102,340.00  I 
73,642,800.00  I 


1871,880.00 


601,150  no 
7,65O,O0u  lU 

27,4SO,O00.ar> 


20O,O00.nr> 
79,80r,417..'ii> 
24,000,000.00 


(-28,200.00; 


(—27,223,223  ••»» 
(-10,000.  •  •■ 
(—10,070.256  I* 

49.  sVi   t) 

(-6,448.4«3.»«  I 

(-7,927.»0   V 

583  67.f  •» 

291.8U  iO 

7.0*2  .v^ 

588  .xS7   •• 

(— 114.3.V1  4*': 

1  509  H7J  ni 

-(391,2yi.<>» 

-(ll,118,100.»' 

25,6?i«*> 

115.^  •v^ 

1,1 43, 3 J-    2 

429, 7'^'.  •» 

10,053.  \A* 

126.42?  or\ 
20,ttSS,7'3o.*» 

go,ooc.«K> 

-(1,281,069150 

(— 6,839,  <00. 00; 

3,685,670  M 

11,153,1<X^  IM 

180,65.*,  3^'    0 

300,OOU.<<> 

2,346,106  <^'> 
24, 891, 360.  U> 


'         84,330,376  S'.> 

145,200,000.00  ,    (-5,643,600  ^1  • 
0, 262, 700. 00  i  81, 296,  »:2  ro 
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Army  tramportatum — Continued. 


Name  of  item. 


\f  otorcydes,  hire  of 

Motorcycles,  repair  of,  including  spare 

parts 

Do 

Motorcycles,  operation  and  mainte- 
nance  

Do 

Bicycles,  purchase  of 

I .  i  'yclcs,  repair  of 

<  f  a<,  oils,  and  lubricants  for  a?roplanea. 

Drayaf^,  cartage,  and  hjuiling  at  po;ts. 

Dr.%yave,  cirtage,  and  b  iuling  at  depots 

PrAva^e,  cartage,  and  hauling  at  arse- 
nals and  arm  ones 

Dravage,  cartage,  and  hauling  in  the 
field 

Hireofteamners 

Hire  of  other  employees 

Hire  of  dock  labor 

Ships  purchase  of 

^lUni;  public  transports 

Transports,  ftiel 

Transport^  dock  supplies 

Transports,  enfdne  supplies 

Stewards' supplies 

E  mployees. 

Water 

La-indry 

Pilotaie 

^t^vedorinc  and  longshore  work 

K^rao\  in?  ashe? 

r iJnttn?  and  cleaning 

Vi  ^Wlaneous  shore  expenses 

T  .TaTc 

I  *.'*nairs 

1 V  ja'  - ,  harbor 

Piirclwe 

Rr^irs 

F>| 

•- .  :»pn«-« 

'.  -.r-lovees „ 

^aVr.' 

•  '  irt«T  or  hire  of 

M  >  -.•Hanxnj.s 

"tnt-r  vessels,  Artillery  boats 

Purrhaae 

Repairs 

Fuel 

■*  :w»lies 

K-npioyees 


Item 
No. 


^'  iT'wcrhireof 

v.-  Wlaneous 

*  ^imed  transports 

tncr  hire 

V  >ir.t«>nanre  and  operation. 
*  ".xnb'ifiement  for  loss . . . . 
^hare  e<4ablishment8 


Total 

r -creased  deficiency . 


N'ei  deOrioDey. 


229L 

229m 

226m 

229n 
229n 
2290 
229p 
A-2% 
230 
230b 

230c 

230d 

231 

232 

232a 

233 

234 

234a 

234b 

234c 

234d 

234e 

234f 

234g 

234h 

2341 

234J 

234k 

2341 

234m 

234n 

.    235 

235a 

235b 

235c 

235d 

235e 

235f 

235g 

235h 

236 

236a 

23«b 

236c 

236d 

236e 

236f 

236g 

238h 

234 

234a 

234b 

234c 

234d 
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$10,000.00 

8«,530.00 
4,665,160.00 

3,211,098.62 

9,021,000.00 

2,352,116.20 

271,502.00 

20,542,973.00 

515,362.00 

781,355.00 

182,871.00 

182,870.00 
211,000.00 

io,ooo,ooaoo 

33,950,000.00 
1,350,000.00 

387,000.00 

1,680,400.00 

12,000.00 

29,250  00 

21,75000 

150,000.00 

1,725.00 

24,000.00 

68,600.00 

3,75000 

687,000.00 

19,480,000.00 

271,350.00 

405.000.00 

106,000.00 

803,000.00 

2,125.00 

72,500.00 

84,950.00 


Appropriation, 
fiscal  year  1919. 


348,000.00 
170,000.00 
301,500.00 
118,125.00 
746,700.00 
4,762.00 
135,000.00 
17,667.00 

342,432,000.00 

400,890,400.00 
78,750,000.00 
28,500,000.00 


2,260,541,980.27 


$5,000.00 

55,770.00 
2,749,150.00 


10,500,000.00 

750.00 

1,121,380.00 

70,785,000.00 

13S000.00 

210,000.00 

50,800.00 

50,000.00 
689,500.00 

2,366.002.00 

11,500,000.00 

075,000.00 

258,000.00 

1,200,240.00 

8,000.00 

19,500.00 

14,50000 

100,000  00 

1,150.00 

16,000.00 

33,000.00 

2,500  00 

457,875.00 

20,000.00 

180,888.00 

202,500.00 

70,625  00 

614,153.00 

2,12.5.00 

36,250.00 

57,076.00 


Deficiency. 


113,000.00 

153,7.50.00 

78,750.00 

531,033.00 

2,562.00 
135,000.00 

5,312.00 

278,078,400.00 

308,966,800.00 
50,490,000.00 
23,700,000.00 


1,532,606,103.00 


$5,000.00 

32,760.00 
'   1,916,010.00 

3.211,098.62 

-  (1,479,000.00) 

2,351,366.26 

>       849,878.00) 

(50,242.027.00) 

377,362.00 

571,355.00 

132,071.00 

132,870.00 
-(378,500.00) 

7,641,998.00 

22,450,000.00 

675,000.00 

i29,ooaoa 

480,160.00 

4,000  00 

9.750  00 

7,250  00 

50,000.00 

575  00 

8,00000 

35,600.00 

1,250  00 

229,125.00 

19,460,000.00 

90,462  00 
202,600.00 

35, 375. 00 

188,847.00 

2,000.00 

36,250.00 

27,874.00 


348,000.00 
57,000.00 

147,750.00 
39,375.00 

215,667.00 
2,200.00 


12,355.00 

64,353,600.00 

91,923,600.00 

28,260,000.00 

4,800,000.00 


873,327,090.17 
145,391,212.93 


727,935,877.27 


'  'Iginal  deficiency, 
E^evtfod  deOciency. 


IMalradnctloii. 


$1,277,854,305.96 
727,935,877.27 

549, 918, 428.09 
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Monday,  September  30, 1918. 
disposition  of  remains  of  officers,  soldiers,  civilian  employees,  etc. 

(See  p.  514.) 

The  Chairman.  General,  there  is  an  item  on  page  11  of  the  bill,  as 
follows : 

For  the  disposition  of  remains  of  officers,  soldiers,  civilian  employees,  et»:.. 
including  the  same  objects  specified  under  this  head  in  the  sundry  civil  appro- 
priation act  for  the  fiscal  year  1919,  $710,274.52. 

Gen.  Lord.  Mr,  Chairman,  this  allowance  is  fixed.  It  is  $75  for  the 
burial  expenses  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  each.  A  statement  of 
expenditures  shows  that  during  the  month  of  July  there  were  803 
burials,  costing  a  total  of  $79,426.31.  The  estimate  submitted  is 
twelve  times  that  amount,  covering  the  entire  year. 

The  Chairman.  This  applies  only  to  cases  where  there  is  actual 
burial  of  an  officer  or  an  enlisted  man  or  a  civilian  employee.  It  does 
not,  of  course,  apply  to  the  situation  of  men  who  are  killed  in  France, 
where  there  can  not  be  a  regular  burial. 

Gen.  Lord.  No,  sir;  it  applies  to  those  who  die  at  cantonments 
and  posts.  The  body  is  prepared,  the  coffin  is  furnished,  and  the 
remains  are  transported  to  the  home  with  an  attendant.  There  is  a 
provision  in  the  war-risk  insurance  act  of  not  to  exceed  $100,  which 
supplements  this  appropriation.  That  amount  goes  to  the  family 
for  any  extraordinary  expenses  connected  with  the  actual  burial. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  appropriation  limited  to  $75,  or  is  that 
the  average  of  the  cost? 

Gen.  Lord.  This  is  limited  to  $75. 

The  Chairman.  By  statute? 

Gen.  Lord.  Originally,  the  regulations  authorized  $75  for  officers 
and  $50  for  the  preparation  of  the  remains  of  an  enlisted  man  and 
shipment  to  their  homes.  On  March  9,  1918,  the  regulations  were 
amended  to  allow  $75  for  the  preparation  of  the  remains  of  both  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  men,  with  an  attendant  to  accompany  them.  That  i> 
recent,  and  the  attendant  is  an  additional  expense. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  added  to  the  $75,  or  is  the  $75  meant  to 
cover  the  cost  both  of  the  burial  expense  and  the  expense  of  the  at- 
tendant? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  preparation  of  the  remains  can  not  exceed  $7*). 
The  attendance  may  be  an  additional  expense  if  the  preparation  of 
the  remains  utilizes  the  entire  $75. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  estimate  predicated  upon  an  average  of 
$75,  or  does  it  include  some  moneys  for  the  cost  of  the  attendant  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  It  is  based  on  the  actual  expenditure  for  12  montl  -, 
taken  from  the  books.  There  were  803  cases  in  the  one  month, 
costing  $79,426.21.  This  only  includes  our  own  people.  The  cost  of 
burying  interned  enemy  aliens  is  paid  out  of  Incidental  Expenses, 
and  is  not  provided  for  under  this  law.  Now,  we  have  cases  where  a 
soldier  dies  in  an  Army  hospital  after  he  has  received  his  discharge. 
He  is  discharged  for  disability,  but  is  imable  to  proceed  to  his  honu- 
and  dies  in  the  hospital.  After  his  discharge  he  may  be  there  a 
month  and  be  cared  for.    We  can  care  for  him,  but  he  ceases  to  be 
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a  constituent  member  of  the  military  forces;  his  separation  from 
the  service  is  final,  but  he  is  on  our  hands.  We  are  covering  that 
at  the  present  time,  when  such  cases  arise,  out  of  Contingencies  of  the 
Army,  from  which  we  get  a  small  appropriation  to  meet  these  cases, 
which  have  not  thus  far  been  frequent.  It  was  originally  contem- 
lated  to  ask  for  legislation  to  bring  that  all  into  this  appropriation, 
ut  we  thought  it  was  not  necessary  at  this  time,  but  that  in  the 
regular  military  appropriation  bill  we  would  cover  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  taking  care  of  such  cases? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir;  without  any  trouble. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  has  been  no  case  in  which  you  have 
failed  to  take  care  of  the  expense  incident  to  the  death  of  an  enlisted 
man  or  officer? 

Gen.  Ijoud.  Not  if  he  is  in  an  Army  hospital. 

The  Chairman.  But  even  in  cases  covered  by  the  language  we  are 
now  considering 

(jcn.  Lord  (interposing).  Oh,  no;  not  that  I  know  of.  The  pro- 
vision is  broad  enough  and  it  is  well  understood. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  want  to  be  sure  of  is  that  there  has  been 
no  absence  of  funds  which  prevented  you  from  carrying  on  this  work. 

Cten.  Lord.  Oh,  no:  we  would  not  permit  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  been  taken  care  of,  and  if  a  situation 
should  arise  where  the  moneys  asked  were  insufficient  that  would 
not  interfere  with  your  arrangements,  but  you  would  come  and  ask 
for  a  deficiency? 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  rule  in  connection  with  the  death  of 
<»fficers  or  enlisted  men  who  die  en  route  to  France  or  en  route  to 
America  from  abroad? 

Gen.  Lord.  This  appropriation  would  apply.  They  would  be  pro- 
V  :«lod  fgr  under  this  appropriation  on  their  arrival. 

The  Chairman.  In  point  of  fact,  if  the  death  occurs  en  route  to 
France  or  England,  are  such  cases  attended  to  and  the  bodies  re- 
turned to  America,  or  are  they  buried  abroad? 

Gen.  Lord.  If  they  are  en  route  to  France,  the  general  order  is 
:'  *t  no  bodies  shall  be  returned  during  the  continuance  of  the  war. 
Whether  or  not  exception  is  made  of  those  who  die  en  route  to 
France  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  put  in  the  record  a  memorandum  as  to 
..  hat  the  procedure  is? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

Tfie  Chairman.  If  they  die  en  route  home  the  body  is  brought 
h«  Mie  and  sent  to  the  home  of  the  deceased  in  each  case? 

rjon.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Canxon.  There  are  no  burials  at  sea? 

fron.  Lord.  I  think  not;  not  in  that  short  run.  There  have  been 
r- 'tween  here  and  the  Philippines. 

Kvtmct  from  C.  A.  R.  77.  Article  13,  paragraph  87 :  "  When  death  occurs  In 
J.'i^ifind.  France,  or  other  Europenn  country,  the  remains  wiU  be  burieil  theie 

•;  '  hrou^rht  home  at  the  end  of  the  war,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable. 
:  ho  l»o<lies  of  those  dying  on  the  h'ph  seas  en  route  to  or  from  France,  Enirland, 

-   fit  her  European  country  will   be  brought  back   to  the  United  States  for 

-r;:il. 
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CLOTHING,  CAMP  AND  GARBISON  EQUIPAGE. 

(See  p.  478.) 

The  Chairman.  General,  you  have  an  item  here  for  clothing, 
camp  and  garrison  equipage  of  $178,702,831.81,  and  you  have  sub- 
mitted some  tables  which  show  that  for  this  purpose  for  the  fiscal 
year  you  are  expecting  an  expenditure  of  $1,408,892,920.81,  and  that 
there  has  been  appropriated  $1,230,190,089,  the  difference  being  tlie 
amount  you  are  now  asking. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  have  been  in  the  past  few  days  having  a  liberal  edu- 
cation in  the  analysis  of  estimates,  and  as  a  practical  demonstration 
I  would  like  to  submit  a  deduction  of  $8,479,020.35.  This  would 
leave  a  deficiency  estimate  of  $170,223,811.46. 

The  Chairman.  General,  on  what  program  was  this  total  estimate 
of  $1,400,000,000  predicated? 

Gen.  Lord.  This  program  provides  for  an  Army  of  4,850,000  men 
on  June  30,  1919. 

The  Chairman.  In  making  up  this  estimate  has  account  been  taken 
of  the  stock  on  hand  and  the  stock  that  has  been  issued  to  troops 
already  in  the  service? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.   Yes,  sir. 

Maj.  Orton.  I  can  testify  to  anything  as  to  the  quantities  of  arti- 
cles required,  and  Mr.  McCormick  can  give  you  anything  as  to  pro- 
duction, costs,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Touching  equipment,  what  stock  do  you  estimate 
either  on  hand  or  in  the  service,  or  for  which  funds  have  been  pro- 
vided ? 

Maj.  Orton.  We  have  a  complete  stock  report  of  all  the  principal 
items  which  make  the  bulk  of  the  clothing  estimate,  all  the  way  from 
the  manufacturers  to  the  regulating  stations  over  there,  and  of  every- 
thing in  that  line  somewhere,  Now,  in  the  majority  of  articles  we 
figure  that  troops  are  equipped  July  1,  with  the  exception  of  articles 
of  winter  clothing,  which  the  men  are  not  equipped  with  in  July,  but 
with  which  we  equip  them  in  October^  and  so  we  add  to  that  the 
stock  of  winter  clothing  and  what  was  m  the  hands  of  the  organiza- 
tions on  July  1,  because  that  will  be  available  on  October  1,  when  they 
get  their  winter  clothing,  and  also  what  was  in  the  regimental  supply 
officers'  hands.  We  have  complete  stock  reports.  If  you  would  like 
to  see  them  I  will  show  you  how  they  are  drawn  up.  That  shows  into 
what  detail  they  go. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  submitted  a  detailed  estimate  that  pur- 
ports to  show  the  clothing  and  equipage  stock  on  hand  as  of  June  30, 
1918,  and  it  is  divided  into  amounts  at  camps  not  issued,  at  posts  and 
garrisons,  at  depots,  in  transit  from  manufacturers'  depots  or  camp> 
to  depots  or  camps,  all  of  which  is  embraced  under  the  major  head  of 
"domestic  supply";  and  then,  under  the  head  of  "embarkation," 
there  is  a  statement  of  amounts  at  the  embarkation  concentration 
camps,  in  transit  to  embarkation  camps,  at  docks  awaiting  floating. 
in  transit  to  docks,  on  board  ships  in  transit  to  over-seas  forces;  an«l 
then  you  have  another  major  head  of  quantities  in  France  as  per 
cable  of  June  15,  1918,  with  a  grand  total  showing  the  supply  in 
France. 

Maj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  And  that  is  given  in  detail  as  to  eveiy  article  of 
clothing  and  equipage  that  has  to  be  furnished? 

Maj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  the  total  of  the  stocks  in  the  last 
column.  That  shows  the  total  quantity  available  at  the  beginning  of 
the  period.    That  is  shown  in  the  last  column. 

The  Chairman.  In  determining  the  total  quantity  to  be  supplied, 
you  have  had  to  determine  the  quantity  necessary  for  initial  equip- 
ment of  troops  coming  into  the  service  after  July  1. 

Maj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  you  have  to  figure  maintenance  for  all 
troops  that  were  in  existence  as  of  July  1  and  for  all  those  troops 
who  will  come  into  the  service  and  for  whom  you  will  supply  initial 
equipment  f 

Maj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  maintenance  do  you  figure?  I  suppose 
it  is  different  according  to  the  different  articles  involved. 

Maj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  figuring  that  maintenance,  have  you  under- 
taken to  get  the  aA'^erage  of  troops  that  will  be  in  the  service  and  for 
whom  maintenance  must  be  provided  for  a  year? 

Maj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  have  not  assumed  that  every 
sr>ldier  who  comes  into  the  service  during  the  year  will  have  been  in  a 
year? 

Maj.  Obton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  figuring  that  weighted  average,  you  have  done 
it  on  the  basis  of  this  confidential  statement  as  to  the  calling  of 
troops  and'the  movement  of  troops  for  the  year? 

Maj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir;  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  it  developed  in  previous  statements  that, 
in  order  to  have  the  quantities  necessary  to  initially  equip  and  to 
maintain,  you  have  got  to  add  to  that  quantity  an  amount  which  rep- 
resents the  time  between  the  placing  of  an  order  and  the  delivery  of 
the  finished  article  at  such  point  as  the  need  may  recjuire? 

Maj.  Orton.  I  think  I  can  make  a  slight  correction  there.  We  do 
not  figure  the  time  from  the  placing  of  the  order,  but  it  is  the  time 
after  the  goods  leaves  the  manufacturer  until  they  come  to  the  troops. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  that  is  made  necessary  oeoause  you  carry  it 
into  your  total  of  stock  on  hand? 

Maj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  if  you  keep  out  of  your  totals  a 
-tock  sufficient  to  cover  such  period  of  time  from  the  manufacturer  to 
the  place  of  use,  you  then  eliminate  it  out  of  your  calculation  as  to 
the  total  to  be  supplied? 

Maj.  Orton.  We  would  have  to.  It  would  be  an  inaccurate  way 
to  do  it,  but  we  would  have  to  do  it  that  way  because,  with  respect  to 
-ome  articles,  our  stocks  may  be  low,  while  as  to  others  it  may  not  be. 
It  is  the  only  accurate  way  of  seeing  what  we  actually  need. 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  In  addition  to  taking  into  consideration  the 
stocks  on  hand,  we  have  also  deducted  the  anticipated  additions  from 
rprlamation,  which  is  a  high  percentage. 
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EQXJIPMEI9T  OF  SOLDIER  IN  THE  8EBVICE. 

The  Chairman.  Speaking  as  to  some  of  the  major  articles,  what 
sort  of  wastage  do  you  contemplate  and  make  provision  for?  For 
instance,  take  coats,  trousers,  and  shoes. 

Maj.  Orton.  Well,  we  have  of  belts,  one 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Suppose  you  state  for  the  record 
the  initial  equipment  that  goes  with  a  soldier  in  the  service — that  is^ 
covering  his  clothing  and  equipage — and,  to  the  extent  that  it  can  be 
condensely  stated,  state  the  maintenance  that  you  figure  upon  that 
initial  equipment. 

Maj.  Orton.  I  will  state  the  initial  equipment  of  a  soldier:  Belt. 
waist,  one ;  breeches,  two,  cotton  for  summer  and  wool  in  winter ;  one 
service  hat ;  one  coat ;  one  hat  cord ;  three  suits  of  underwear,  heavy 
for  winter  and  light  for  summer. 

The  Chairman.  That  means  six  suits,  including  the  winter  and 
summer  suits? 

Maj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir;  six.  Three  pounds  of  dubbing;  one  pair  of 
Jersey  knit  gloves;  one  denim  hat;  two  pairs  of  leggin  laces;  two 
pairs  of  breeches  laces ;  two  pairs  shoe  laces ;  two  pairs  leggins ;  one 

Sair  Canton  flannel  gloves;  one  overcoat  in  wmter;  two  shirts, 
annel;  two  pairs  of  shoes,  marching;  one  slicker;  stockings,  wool 
and  light,  six  pairs  for  summer  use;  stockings,  wool,  heavy,  four 
pairs  for  winter  use;  one  pair  denim  trousers;  one  barrack  bag; 
three  blankets,  four  pounds;  one  tent  shelter  hat,  with  poles  and  pins, 
and  two  identification  tags.  That  does  "not  cover  toilet  articles 
like  combs,  brushes,  towels,  etc.  Those  are  the  important  items  that 
he  gets  when  he  comes  into  the  service. 

ISSUANCE  OF  CLOTHING  TO  TBOOPS  GOING  OVERSEAS. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  practice  touching  the  issuance  of 
clothing  to  troops  when  they  go  overseas  ? 

Maj.  Orton.  The  practice  there  is  this:  The  tables  are  made  out 
overseas,  and  they  are  sent  over  here,  showing  equipment  a  man 
should  have  when  he  goes  over  there,  and  we  arrange  to  see  that 
the  man  goes  with  that  equipment.  If  possible  we  give  it  to  him  at 
his  camp  before  he  leaves  camp,  so  as  to  avoid  congestion  at  tJie  port^ 
of  embarkation.  If,  however,  they  have  not  been  fully  equippe*i 
for  overseas  at  the  camps,  they  will  get  it  at  the  port  of  embarkation. 
We  have  a  station  there  to  furnish  them  with  everything  tliat  they 
may  need  before  going  on  board  ship. 

The  CiTAiRMAN.  Is  there  any  checking  of  equipment  just  prior  t«> 
embarkation  in  order  to  ascertain  whether,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
equipment  which  may  have  been  issued  to  them  at  their  camps  i.- 
with  each  soldier  as  he  goes  aboard  ship  ? 

Maj.  Orton.  Every  man  is  inspected  by  an  officer  of  the  Insrpec- 
tor  General's  Department,  and  he  has  to  be  certified  as  being  fully 
equipped  for  over-seas  duty. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  is  not  fully  equipped,  then,  out  of  the  stock- 
on  hand  at  the  port  of  embarkation  you  supply  the  missing  articles  ? 

Maj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair^ian.  And  he  presumably  goes  aboard  ship  fully 
equipped  ? 
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Maj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  does  that  provide  the  man  with  the  equip- 
ment that  he  is  going  to  need  in  France,  or  does  it  mean  the  equip- 
ment that,  according  to  the  time  of  embarkation  and  the  activities 
:ind  otherwise  that  he  may  be  expected  to  engage  in,  you  have  been 
instructed  to  supply  him  with ;  and  is  he,  then,  after  lie  gets  to  the 
port  of  disembarkation  in  France  given*  further  supplemental 
e(}uipment  ? 

Maj.  Orton.  In  certain  articles  a  man  goes  over  with  less  equip- 
ment than  he  will  initially  have.  That  was  done  at  Gen.  Pershing's 
retfuest,  l)ecause  men  were  coming  over  there  with  too  much  equip- 
ment, and  they  had  a  gi'eat  deal  of  difficulty  in  moving  men  back 
from  the  ports  of  debarKation  over  the  railroad  because  they  had  too 
much  equipment  to  go  on  the  trains.  So  that,  at  the  time  a  man  goes 
<»n  shipboard,  there  may  be  shipped  an  extra  suit  of  clothing  and 
.^ome  other  articles  which  he  will  pick  up  after  getting  over  there. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  much  additional  equipment  does  a  man  have 
when  he  is  ready  to  leave  for  France  over  that  which  you  have 
already  enumerated? 

Maj.  Orton.  There  is  practically  nothing  additional,  but  on  certain 
of  those  articles  there  is  a  change.  For  instance,  we  will  take  away 
a  pair  of  stockings  when  he  gets  on  ship ;  and  we  will  have  another 
pair  to  replace  them  on  his  arrival  in  France.  The  only  difference 
would  be  a  change  in  the  style ;  for  instance,  he  would  get  a  different 
<tylo  of  leggings,  a  different  style  of  hat,  etc. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Suppose  you  supply  for  the  record  a  statement  show- 
ing what  is  the  cost  at  this  time  to  equip  a  soldier  complete,  including 
liis  tentage  and  other  equipment  oi  that  character. 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  I  will  do  so.    Do  you  mean  including  tentage? 

Mr.  SissoN.  Yes;  tentage  and  bedding? 

Note. — ^The  cost  of  equipment  and  maintenance  per  soldier  per  year  in  the 
T'nltefl  States,  $296.73;  overseas,  $267.27. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  endeavor  to  keep  stocks  on  hand  at  the 
various  camps  and  cantonments,  at  certain  reserve  depots  in  America, 
at  certain  embarkation  depots  and  disembarkation  depots  on  the 
"ther  side,  and  then  reserve  stocks  at  the  various  depots  of  supply  in 
F" ranee  for  issue  to  the  troops  as  the  need  arises.    Is  that  right? 

Maj.  Orton.  No,  sir;  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  there  is  just  one 
itoni  of  stocks  in  France,  and  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  dis-. 
tribution. 

The  Chairman.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  a  distribution  such 
:i-  I  have  indicated. 

ifaj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  do  you  figure  as  the  wastage  here  in 
th^  States? 

Maj.  Orton.  That  varies  with  the  articles,  as  I  said  before.  Would 
you  like  to  have  that  shown  for  a  number  of  articles? 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  riupplv  for  the  record  in  tabulated 
rorm  a  table  that  will  show  the  initial  equipment  in  America  and 
r]iif  maintenance  that  you  provide  for  it,  and,  if  it  be  practicable,  give 
-s  a  corresponding  table  as  to  the  wastage  that  you  figure  for  over- 

^laj.  Orton.  I  will  do  so. 
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The  Chairman.  From  what  you  have  stated,  I  assume  that  your 
initial  equipment  for  the  soldier  m  America  is  counted  in  to  the  extent 
that  the  same  articles  are  used  overseas  as  a  part  of  his  initial  equip- 
ment overseas? 

Maj.  Orton.  There  are  slight  modifications  to  that.  There  are 
some  changes  in  styles.  For  instance,  a  man  wears  a  different  style 
of  hat  and  a  different  style  of  leggings. 

The  Chairman.  I  qualified  that  by  saying  so  far  as  it  was  usable. 
Maj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  ah  over-seas  hat  and  a  number  of 
other  articles? 

Maj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But,  if  I  understand  your  plan,  to  the  extent  that 
the  same  article  is  used  here  and  abroad,  when  you  initially  equip 
him  here,  that  equipment  is  assumed  to  exist  also  as  his  equipment 
overseas? 

Maj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Because  you  are  maintaining  that  equipment 
throughout  the  entire  year,  so  that,  presumably,  out  of  the  stock  that 
is  available  he  ought  to  be  fully  equipped  whenever  he  goes  overseas 
with  such  articles  as  are  common  to  the  service  on  both  sides.  Am  I 
right  about  that  ? 
Maj.  Orton.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SrssoN.  You  make  bulk  shipments  from  here  to  France  of  all 
tho  articles  mentioned.  What  system  of  checking  do  you  have  or  do 
they  have  as  against  the  bulk  shipments?  How  is  that  handled  so 
thut  the  bulk  shipment  is  checked  up  as  against  the  distribution  in 
France? 

Maj.  Orton.  Everything  shipped  to  France  is  shipped  on  requisi- 
tion from  overseas,  and  we  owe  that  to  them  and  must  ship  that  much. 
Mr.  SissoN.  After  that  shipment  gets  to  France,  do  they  make  an 
inventory  and  check  it  up  and  send  it  back  to  you  ? 

Maj.  Orton.  If  the  goods  are  floated  they  have  passed  out  of  our 
hands,  and  unless  there  is  a  sinking  we  assume  that  they  have  been 
received. 

Mr.  SissoN.  There  is  really  no  checking  as  against  the  use  over 
there? 

Maj.  Orton.  Over  here  it  is  charged  up  to  the  port  officer,  and  he 
in  tirm  charges  it  up  to  the  officer  at  the  port  of  debarkation.  There 
i<  a  ti>tal  check.  The  port  officer  here  has  shipped  out  so  many  goods, 
anil  he  must  get  a  receipt  from  there  when  it  lands. 

ifr.  SissoN,  Suppose  they  have  a  certain  number  of  soldiers  in 
France  to  be  supplied  with  equipment;  have  you  no  way  here  of  de- 
tprmining  whether  or  not  they  have  lised  the  supply  over  there? 

Sfaj.  Orton.  We  have  their  stocks,  which  we  watch  very  closely. 
We  got  them  every  two  weeks.  If  they  drop  down  we  know  they  are 
»]yin^  more  and  if  their  stock  is  going  up  it  means  that  they  are  call- 
'ji":  for  more  maintenance  than  they  are  actually  using.  We  watch 
'he  changes  very  closely. 

The  Chairman.  Their  stock  reports  should  show  initial  receipt  and 
issuance? 

83852—18 ^28 
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.  Maj.  Orton.  We  do  not  take  into  account  initial  receipt.  What 
we  take  into  account  is  floatings.  Everything  floated  is  over  in  3o 
days. 

The  Chair3ian.  That  may  be,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  they  must  have 
over  there  a  system  by  which  they  know  what  they  receive? 

Maj.  Orton.  Absolutely ;  they  check  us  up. 

The  Chairman.  And  their  wastage  would  show  as  against  what 
they  had  received  and  what  they  had  on  hand  ? 

Maj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  make  a  requisition  on  you  on  the  statement 
that  they  have  only  a  certain  supply  on  hand,  you,  assuming  their 
wastage  to  be  constant  according  to  the  estimate,  have  one  or  two 
conclusions  that  you  draw,  assuming  that  the  statement  they  give  you 
is  a  correct  statement,  and  that  is  either  the  wastage  has  very  greatly 
increased  over  there  or  there  has  been  a  loss  in  transit  of  the  quantity 
shipped  ? 

Maj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  you,  if  you  find  fi  situation  where 
their  requisitions  seem  to  be  unduly  heavy,  an  inquiry  is  made  by 
which  you  state  to  them, "  You  supposedly  have  had  so  much  sent  over 
there,  and  according  to  your  wastage  you  should  have  so  much  en 
hand.  Your  statement  shows  that  you  have  a  less  quantitv,  please 
check." 

Maj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  the  answer  would  come  over  that  there 
were  quantities  lost  on  the  seas  9r  there  has  been  a  wastage  due  to  lo:^ 
or  other  cause  in  France  ? 

Maj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  our  initial  equipment  and  allow- 
ance for  wastage  compares  with  that  of  either  the  French  or  Engllrh 
armies? 

Maj.  Orton.  The  initial  equipment  is  slightlyl  higher  in  detail. 
For  instance,  we  give  the  soldiers  a  raincoat.  As  I  understand,  the 
French  have  a  sort  of  combination  raincoat  and  pup  tent,  and  the 
British  use  the  one  overcoat  for  rain  or  shine.  We  buy  them  a  slicker. 
Outside  of  a  few  little  things  like  that,  I  understand  the  quantitie> 
are  about  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  wastage  allowance? 

Maj.  Orton.  The  wastage  figures  called  for  by  the  A.  E.  F.  are 
in  excess  of  the  quantities  used  by  the  French  and  British.  We  have 
been  trying  to  get  better  figures  on  French  and  British  wastage.  They 
are  not  very  reliable,  but  the  figures  we  have  had  in  the  buying  pn»- 
gram  compare  very  favorably  with  the  French  and  British,  because 
we  have  reduced  the  figures  we  have  l^en  getting  from  overseas  in 
calculating  our  purchase  program. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  theoretical  table  of  reserve  for  main- 
tenance that  you  have  not  been  following,  but  have  been  dealing  with 
the  actual  condition  as  it  exists  from  time  to  time? 

Maj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  based  chiefly  on  the  experience  that 
Gen.  Wood  had  when  in  France.  He  came  back  with  a  good  many 
figures  and  ideas,  and  we  think  before  long  the  A.  E.  F.  will  chance 
their  figures  to  conform  with  ours. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  undertaking  to  keep  a  reserve  that  from 
your  experience  of  issue  and  requisitions  enables  you  at  all  time?* 
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assuming  the  absence  of  any  extraordinary  increase  in  wastage,  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  men  in  the  service  in  regard  to  the  various 
articles? 

Maj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  point  of  fact,  are  you  able  to  do  that,  /or  has 
your  production  been  such  as  to  make  your  reserve  less  than  it  should 
be  on  the  basis  on  which  you  are  working? 

Maj.  Orton.  I  think  I  can  safely  saj  that  the  only  place  where 
we  have  had  any  trouble  in  production  is  where  the  specification  has 
been  changed  and  we  have  had  to  start  over.  The  limit  on  shipments 
overseas  has  been  the  ships.  We  have  sent  over  everything  that  the 
ships  could  take. 

The.  Chairman.  Have  you  reached  such  a  point  now  that  you  know 
the  cost  of  articles? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  knpw  what  a  coat  or  a  pair  of  trousers 
or  winter  underwear  or  shoes  cost? 

Mr.  McCoRMiQK.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  a  cost  study  and  are  just  com- 
pleting now  the  full  detail  of  all  of  these  articles  from  a  cost-study 
standpoint. 

The  Chairman.  Are  your  figures  sufficient  now  to  enable  you  to 
sav  definitely  that  it  costs  so  much  to  get  a  coat  ? 

IVIr.  McCoRMiCK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  so  much  for  some  other  article? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  put  alongside  of  your  table  of  initial 
issue  the  unit  price  of  each  article  ? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Initial  issue. 


Article. 


Belts,  waist 

Breeenes,  wool 

Breeches,  cotton 

Hats,  service 

Coats,  wool 

Coats,  cotton 

Cords,  hat,  service.... 
Cn  ienhirts,  winter . . 

I>rawers.  winter 

Undershirts,  summer . 

Drawers,  summer 

Dubbins,  3-pound. . . . 
Otoves.  iersey,  knit. . . 

Hat«5.  denim 

LrCfssins.  canvas,  foot . 

La^'cs,  shoe 

lACf^flegf^ns 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
3 
3 


1 
1 
2 
2 
2 


Cost  per 
article. 


$0.26 
7.71 
1.94 
2.30 
11.26 
2.25 

.103 
2.30 
2.30 

.69 

.60 

.12 

.31 

.48 
1.21 

.0345 

.023 


Cost  per 
soldier. 


$0.26 

15.42 

3.88 

2.30 

11.26 

2.25 

.103 

6.90 

6.90 

2.07 

2.07 

.36 

.31 

.48 

2.42 

.069 

.046 


Article. 


Laces,  breeches 

Overcoats 

Shirts,  flannel 

Shoes,  marching 

Slickers,  foot 

Stockings,  wool,  light. 
Stockings,     wool. 

heavy 

Trousers,  denim 

Coats,  denim 

Bags  barrack 

Blankets 

Tents,  shelter  halves. 
Tags,  Identlncatlon. . . 


Total. 


Num- 
ber. 


2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
6 

4 

1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
2 


Cost  per 
article. 


$0,023 
14.00 

4.03 

8.57 

5.99 
.40 

.63 
1.78 
1.78 
1.12 
9.20 
3.01 

.0115 


Cost  per 
soldier. 


$0,046 

14.00 

8.06 

17.14 

5.99 

2.40 

2.52 
1.78 
1.78 
1.12 
27.60 
3.01 
.023 


142.57 


The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  these  prices  compare  in  cost 
with  tlie  English  and  French? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  1  have  no  data  on  that,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say,  with  the  exception  of  instances  due  to 
a  change  in  specifications,  that  you  have  been  able  to  keep  up  ade- 
quately with  the  demand? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Yes,  sir;  with  the  exception  of  wool,  which  is 
coining  along  nicely  now. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  important  exception  ? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  fact  touching  that?  Have  you 
reached  the  position  where  you  feel  safe  touching  the  supply  of 
blankets,  coats,  and  trousers  ? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Yes,  sir;  the  production  is  ahead  of  require- 
ments on  every  type  of  clothing. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  situation  arisen  by  reason  of  the  substi- 
tution in  the  past  of  articles  other  than  the  standard  ones? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  there  was  a  time  when  you  did  issue, 
in  order  to  take  care  of  the  situation,  articles  that  were  not  the 
standard  ones,  though  presumably  they  were  articles  which  would 
serve  the  purpose? 

Mr.  McCgrmick.  Yes,  sir.  There  has  not  been  a  substitution  of 
wool  in  any  article  of  clothing,  what  we  term  22  and  30  ounce  Mel- 
ton, since  the  change  in  February,  when  we  got  on  the  standard  pro- 
duction of  woolen  cloth. 

The  Chairman.  In  every  instance  are  you  able  to  issue,  both  in 
the  way  of  initial  equipment  and  in  the  way  of  supplies  sufficient 
to  take  care  of  the  wastage  of  standard  articles? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  At  this  time  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCgrmick.  Yes,  sir ;  with  the  exception  of  the  raincoat. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  able  to  do  it  as  to  raincoats? 

Mr.  McCgrmick.  No,  sir.  The  goods  are  now  being  fabricated 
and  within  90  days  we  will  be  back  to  the  standard. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  sufficient  stocks  on  hand  to  enable  every 
soldier  as  he  is  called  into  the  service  to  be  outfitted  completely  in 
the  standard  articles? 

Mr.  McCgrmick.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  positive  of  that? 

Mr.  McCgrmick.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  in  any  instance  that  does  not  occur,  it  is 
the  fault  of  distribution? 

Mr.  McCgrmick.  If  the  goods  are  on  hand  as  reported  in  the  stock. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  goods  are  on  hand  and  the  men  do  not  get 
them,  the  only  explanation  is  that  there  is  a  fault  in  the  distribution  ( 

Mr.  McCgrmick.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  point  of  fact,  are  you  receiving  any  complaints 
now  from  any  of  the  camps  or  cantonments  touching  the  inadequacy 

of  supply  ? 

Mr.  McCgrmick.  Ours  is  the  procurement  division.  The  matter 
of  distribution  is  up  to  the  operating  division,  and  outside  of  two  tele- 
grams, on  account  of  influenza,  a  shortage  in  raincoats  is  the  only 
acute  shortage  that  we  have  in  any  article  of  the  clothing  and  equipace 
division  at  this  time. 

The  Ciiair:^ian.  You  have  been  telling  us  about  your  system  of 
buying.  In  order  to  take  care  of  requisitions  rather  than  aceordiuir 
to  the  theoretical  table,  in  some  instances  you  did  considerable  over- 
buying, did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  McCgrmick.  Yes,  sir. 
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EXCESS    STOCK    OF    MOSQUITO   BARS,    COTTON    COATS,    AND    TROUSEBS,    ETC. 

The  Chairman.  You  bought  a  great  many  more  mosquito  bars  than 
yon  had  any  need  for. 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  did  you  buy? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  The  requirements  authorized  on  mosquito  bars 
were  in  excess  of  2,000,000.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  number.  I 
have  not  the  data  here. 

The  Chairman.  Did  that  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  the  fellow  who 
figured  on  the  quantity  needed  ignored  the  fact  that  most  of  the, 
camps  were  being  screened? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  That  came  down  to  our  division  through  the 
regular  channels.  The  requirements  branch  arranged  to  order  the 
number  that  was  called  for  by  the  requirements. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  deny  the  accuracy  of  my  question. 
I  am  not  saying  that  you  did,  but  I  say  that  somebody  fibred  re- 
quirements without  considering  that  most  of  the  camps  here  m  Amer- 
ica were  to  be  screened. 

Mr.  McCormick.  Possibly  so ;  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  actually  so  ? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  It  must  have  been. 

Maj.  Orton.  I  think  I  can  give  you  some  light  on  that.  That  was 
done  last  March,  which  was  the  latest  time  that  we  could  get  the 
mosquito  bars  for  the  past  summer.  At  the  time  that  was  gone  into 
we  sent  out  all  over  the  country  for  reports  on  the  mosquito  bars  on 
hand,  and  it  seemed  that  there  were  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them 
that  were  not  reported  by  the  camp  quartermasters.  The  stock  re- 
ports last  March  were  very  different  from  what  they  are  to-day  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  mosquito  bars  were  not  reported  in  stock 
at  the  time  which  made  it  seem  that  many  more  were  needed. 

The  Chairman.  Were  not  the  initial  orders  away  beyond  the  need? 

Maj.  Orton.  T  think  if  the  stock  had  been  correct,  it  would  have 
just  about  covered  the  summer's  requirements. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  surplus  of  mosquito  bars  have  you  ? 

Maj.  Orton.  I  think  that  stock  report  will  show  what  we  had  at 
the  time.     We  had  2,816,000  on  July  1. 

The  Chairman.  Unissued? 

Maj.  Orton.  Yes;  unissued. 

Mr.  McCormick.  That  is  of  June  30  or  July  1.  Since  the  stock 
of  June  BO  was  taken. we  have  arranged  to  transfer  some  of  these 
mosquito  bars  to  the  Medical  Supply  Corps,  and  every  effort  is  being 
made  to  dispose  of  the  surplus  stock. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  cost  per  bar? 

Mr.  McCoRMTCK.  I  can  not  tell,  sir;  but  I  will  supply  the  exact 
cost  of  them  in  the  record. 

Note. — Fifty-five  cents  each. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  articles  did  you  greatly  oversupply 
yourselves  with? 

Mr.  McCormick.  We  have  an  excess  stock  of  cotton  coats  and 
cotton  trousers,  which  you  have  referred  to. 

The  Chairman.  What  else? 

Mr.  McCormick.  We  have  an  excess  stock  of  jardage  material  for 
barrack  bags  and  bed  sacks,  due  to  a  reduction  m  wants  overseas. 
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The  Chairman.  It  was  only  a  few  months  ago  that  the  depart- 
ments were  stating  a  tremendous  shortage  in  looms  in  connection 
with  the  making  of  cotton  cloth.  Was  that  due  to  the  fact  that  you 
had  ordered  away  beyond  your  need? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  No,  sir.  When  we  placed  these  contracts  there 
was  a  requirement  based  upon  what  they  expected  to  issue  to  the 
troops  in  cotton  cloth  which  was  afterwards  reduced  when  these  con- 
tracts on  the  looms  were  in  force. 

The  Chairman.  I  imderstand,  but  somebody  blundered  as  to  the 
requirements  in  the  first  instance. 

Maj.  Orton.  I  can  explain  that.  Last  spring  it  looked  as  though 
the  wool  situation  this  fall  might  be  very  serious  and  it  was  decided 
at  that  time  to  buy  a  surplus  of  cotton  cloth  in  case  there  was  any 
shortage  of  wool  this  fall  or  in  the  late  fall,  when  they  should  have 
wool.  Now,  the  wool  has  come  along,  with  the  result  that  we  have 
more  than  we  need  of  the  cotton  cloth. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  wool  come  along  in  the  form  of  wool  or 
has  it  come  along  in  the  form  of  shoddy? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  In  the  form  of  wool. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  criticism — I  do  not  know 
how  accurate — as  to  the  character  of  woolen  cloth  being  obtained 
by  the  Army,  that  it  was  full  of  an  excess  of  shoddy. 

Mr.  McCormick.  At  the  point  of  this  program  when  the  urgency 
was  on  to  clothe  the  soldiers  we  went  out  and  purchased  anything 
we  could  get,  irrespective  of  specifications,  but  beginning,  as  I  told 
you,  in  February,  and  since  the  standard  specifications  on  woolen 
O.  D.  cloth  were  adopted,  there  has  been  no  cnange  or  deviation,  and 
no  material  has  gone  into  the  uniforms  other  than  that  called  for 
by  the  standard  specifications. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  the  statements  seemed  to  imply  that  in- 
ferior wool  had  been  bought  on  the  ground  that  it  was  as  good  as 
real  wool  and  not  because  of  the  need  to  get  it  in  the  absence  of  any- 
thing else. 

Mr.  McCormick.  That  is  not  true. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  thing  that  was  the  situation? 

Mr.  McCormick.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  wherever  wool  was  taken  below  the  specifica- 
tions, it  was  because  of  the  then  need  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Because  of  the  urgency. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  committee  to  understand  that  at  present  you 
are  obtaining  wool  in  all  forms  according  to  your  standard  specifi- 
cations? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  those  specifications  call  for  a  character  of  wool 
equal  to  that  which  the  English  use  for  similar  services? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes,  sir ;  and  better. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  French? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Better. 

The  Chairman.  And  at  present  you  think  the  woolen  situation  is 
such,  in  the  way  of  production,  as  to  enable  you  to  continue  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  Army  according  to  the  enlarged  program  with  a 
standard  quality  of  blankets,  coats,  trousers,  and  c^her  woolen  ar- 
ticles ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Socks,  underwear,  etc.? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  shortage  in  the  supply  of  wool  itself, 
meaning  the  clipped  wool  ? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  No,  sir;  not  in  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  whatever  shortage  there  may  be  is  due  to 
the  lack  of  transportation? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Yes,  sir ;  the  lack  of  transportation  from  abroad. 
The  Government  at  the  present  time  owns  wool  in  Australia  and 
South  America,  which  is  being  brought  here  as  fast  as  available  ships 
are  being  furnished. 

Gen.  Lord.  And  South  Africa  also. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  your  prices  on  wool?  Have  they  been 
fixed  or  have  you  been  buying  in  the  market? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  price  in  this  country  is  fixed  by  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board.  The  price  of  the  wool  we  are  buying  from  Australia 
has  been  fixed  by  an  arrangement  with  the  British  Government ;  we 
are  buying  from  the  British  War  Department  on  their  Australian 
prices,  which  are  fixed  by  the  Government.  As  to  the  South  African 
wool,  I  do  not  know  what  arrangement  has  been  made. 

Mr.  McCormick.  And  South  America. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  South  American  wool  has  been  bought  by  a  syndi- 
cate in  Boston  which  has  been  buying  wool  for  the  Government.  A 
commission  representing  the  War  Department — ^the  Quartermaster 
General's  office — ^is  now  on  its  way  to  Buenos  Aires,  having  a  pur- 
chasing quartermaster  with  them,  for  the  purpose  of  buying  South 
American  wool  for  our  needs — the  kind  that  we  need.  Tne  com- 
mission is  composed  of  experienced  wool  men.  The  president  of  the 
commission  and  the  active  man  is  President  Koshland,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Wool  Association. 

The  Chairman.  Coming  back  to  cotton,  if  I  understand  you,  there 
was  an  excess  of  cotton  cloth  ordered,  on  the  ground  that  there  might 
be  an  inability  to  get  sufficient  wool,  and  that  therefore  you  would 
be  dependent  on  cotton? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  heavier  cotton? 

Mr.  McCormick.  No,  sir;  the  same  uniform  standard  quality  of 
cotton  cloth. 

The  Chairman.  Were  those  contracts  such  that  there  could  be  a 
cancellation? 

Mr.  McCormick.  What  we  did  on  excess  yardage  and  what  we  are 
doing  now  is  to  use  that  for  linings  in  place  of  some  of  the  linings 
that  we  were  called  upon  to  get  for  the  various  articles  of  clothing. 
It  is  about  the  same  in  weight ;  there  may  be  a  quarter  of  ah  ounce  or 
half  an  ounce  in  a  yard  here  and  there  over  or  under. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  cost? 

Mr.  McCoR^ucK.  The  cost  in  some  instances  is  lower  than  the 
regular  linings. 

CAPACITT  FOR  COTTON  MANUPACTURE. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  situation  touching  the  capacity  of 
America  for  cotton  manufacture? 
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Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Ample  and  more  than  sufficient,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  talk  that  was  very  recent  in 
connection  with  the  necessity  of  diverting  looms  that  were  making 
carpets  into  the  making  of  cotton  ? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Some  carpet  looms  are  making  blankets,  but  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  diversion  of  looms  to  the  making  oi  cotton 
products,  such  as  ducks,  etc.,  that  is,  in  our  cotton-goods  branck. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  shortage  in  loom  capacity  for  mak- 
ing cotton  ducking? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK-  No,  sir ;  we  are  letting  some  looms  run  out. 

The  Chair3ian.  I  want  to  know  in  the  record  whether  there  is  a 
loom  capacity  in  this  country  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  Army  ? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  I  will  furnish  that. 

Referring  to  the  capacity  of  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
textiles  for  the  Army :  There  is  sufficient  loom  capacity  in  the  country  to 
supply  adequately  the  entire  Army  reciuirements,  provided  sufficient  n*>ti<'e 
of  these  requirements  is  had,  but  there  have  been  frequent  instances  of  emer- 
gency requirements  which  have  developed  without  adequate  notice,  which  have 
taxed  the  productive  capacity  to  the  utmost  and  in  some  instances  been  im- 
possible to  till  within  the  time  required.  Heavy  ducks  have  been  the  greatest 
problem,  and  the  requirements  of  this  material  have  been  very  much  in  exa*vs 
of  the  normal  productive  capacity  of  the  country.  It  has,  therefore,  been  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  supply  the  Army  needs  in  addition  to  those  of  the  Navy  and 
Emergency  Fleet  and  without  entirely  cutting  off  the  supply  of  heavy  duck  to 
essentinl  industries,  to  convert  for  the  making  of  heavy  ducks  looms  which  in 
normal  times  have  been  engaged  in  the  production  of  tire  fabric  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  in  the  production  of  cari)et8.  Some  of  the  carpet-mill  pro<luc- 
tion  has  proven  uneconomical  and  of  poor  quality,  so  that  a  considerable  effort 
has  l>een  made  to  reduce  the  looms  of  this  character  running  for  Army  pur> 
poses  and  to  replace  their  product  from  other  less  expensive  and  more  efficient 
sources,  but  many  carpet  looms  are  still  running  on  cotton  ducks  for  Army 
purposes. 

SURPLUS  OF  BAitRACK   BAGS   AND  BED   SACKS. 

Maj.  Orton.  Mr.  McCormick  mentioned  the  fact  that  we  had  a 
surplus  of  barrack  bags  and  bed  sacks  in  addition  to  the  cotton  cloth. 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  of  it,  but  the  system  of  order- 
ing from  overseas  is  that  we  should  arrange  to  ship  so  many  articles 
with  every  25,000  men  embarking,  and  so  much  each  month  for  *2o.- 
000  men  in  France.  Last  spring  we  had  very  large  quantities  called 
for  on  barrack  bags  and  bed  sacks,  so  many  for  every  man  embarking 
and  so  manv  a  month  for  each  man  over  there.  Since  that  time  thev 
have  decided  that  the  Army  over  there  w^as  not  sufficiently  mobile 
and  have  cut  down  the  quantities,  which  resulted  in  overstocking  on 
those  articles,  because  we  could  not  tell  they  w^ere  going  to  stop  issu- 
ing them  over  there.  In  addition,  on  bed  sacks,  the  issue  has  bei^n 
changed  in  this  country  from  two  per  man  to  one  per  man,  which 
gave  us  quite  a  surplus  on  those  things  and  meant  that  we  did  nut 
have  to  buy  any  more. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  all  this  done? 

Maj.  Orton.  The  cables  are  very  recent — ^within  the  la^t  three  ov 
four  weeks,  I  should  say. 

The  CuATR^MAN.  How  are  your  contracts  made?  Are  they  madi* 
with  a  provision  permitting  the  cancellation  of  orders? 

Mr.  McCormick.  The  older  contracts  were  not  made  in  that  wny 
but  they  are  now  adopting  a  new  form  which,  I  believe,  is  in  process. 
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Tho  recent  ones  are  set  up  in  accordance  with  the  standard  form 
used  by  all  the  departments  of  the  Government. 

The  Chauiman.  Are  they  now  being  made  so  that  you  can  cancel 
orders  ? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  That  is  one  of  the  clauses,  to  the  best  of  my  un- 
derstanding. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  giving  orders  now  from  month  to  months 
or  are  you  undertaking  to  pile  up  reserves  over  and  beyond  your  re- 
quirements ? 

ilr.  McCoRMiCK.  Xo,  sir ;  our  buying  program  is  not  beyond  Jan- 
uary 1  at  the  present  time,  excepting  on  Melton  cloth,  which  takes  a 
longer  time  to  get  into  uniforms.  We  have  made  contracts  for  that 
up  to  March,  but  not  as  to  any  other  articles  of  clothing. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  true  as  to  articles  other  than  woolen 
articles? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.-  All  of  the  other  items  are  only  up  to  January^ 
with  the  exception  of  unimportant  items. 

The  CuAiRi^rAN.  That  would  imply  that  there  is  a  suiBcient  pro- 
ductive capacity  in  America  to  take  care  of  the  situation  from  week 
to  week  and  month  to  month,  and  that  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order 
to  prevent  any  slowing  down  at  a  particular  point,  to  place  orders 
largely  in  advance. 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Except  as  to  woolen  items  at  the  present  time 
and  anything  like  special  things,  ornaments,  and  things  of  that  kind. 
Wo  have  to  give  them  a  little  more  time  on  those  metal  articles,  these 
collar  ornaments,  or  things  that  are  difficult  to  make. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  does  not  apply  to  the  purchase  of 
niw  wool  itself. 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  No.  We  purchase  that  at  any  time  it  is  avail- 
able and  wherever  available. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  are  undertaking  to  lay  in  a  big  supply 
<»f  that. 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Yes ;  all  we  can  get  in  order  to  meet  the  program. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Is  that  necessary  in  view  of  your  statement  that 
tJiere  was  no  wool  shortage  in  the  world,  or  is  it  made  necessary  in 
'^pite  of  that  fact  because  of  the  shortage  of  transportation  facilities? 

Mr.  McCormick.  The  shortage  of  transportation  facilities.  On 
tiie  program  as  laid  out  it  involves  approximately  400,000,000  pounds 
t»f  wool,  and  in  this  country  there  was  only  available  approximately 
i  T."* ,000,000  pounds  of  wool.  We  are  arranging  to  bring  in  all  that 
we  can  get,  because  it  takes  lOi  months  from  the  time  the  wool  leaves 
a  port  abroad  before  it  is  ma<3e  into  clothing  and  ready  to  hand  to 
t>te  soldier.  You  have  got  to  be  that  far  ahead  of  your  program  on 
t}}e  raw  wool,  especially  when  it  is  abroad.  If  it  were  in  this  coun- 
try, you  would  subtract  the  difference  of  time  required  for  its  trans- 
;''»rtation.  In  Fome  instances  it  has  been  necessary  to  send  ships 
f  i-om  America  to  go  get  it  and  then  come  back. 

C  Ten.  Lord.  On  September  1  there  ^ere  374,000,000  pounds  in  hand 
or  in  sight. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  things  have  you  oversupplied  yourself 
frith? 

Mr.  McCormick.  You  mean  in  articles  or  yardage  ? 

The  Chairman.  Either. 
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Mr.  McCoRMicK.  None  other  than  the  ones 'I  recited  this  morning, 
that  I  know  about,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  value  of  the  oversupply  of  cotton 
cloth  that  you  have  ordered? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  I  should  judge  about  $5,000,000. 

BEXT8. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  first  division  of  your  item  of  clothing 
comes  under  the  head  of  belts.    These  are  cotton  belts? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes,  sir;  web  belts. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  initial  supply  is  one  per  man? 

Maj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  note  seems  to  indicate  that  your  mainten- 
ance is  50  per  cent. 

Maj  Orton.  Yes ;  it  is  one-half  belt  per  man  per  year. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  overseas  maintenance  is  96  per  cent,  or 
nearly  100  per  cent? 

Maj.  Orion..  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  your  facts  bear  out  your  estimate? 

Maj.  Orton.  The  facts  are  that  our  stock  is  running  now  just  about 
right;  just  at  the  proper  level  on  that  basis. 

The  Chahiman.  Have  you  taken  reclamation  into  account? 

Maj.  Orton.  On  belts  we  are  figuring  that  half  of  the  belts  that 
are  turned  in  in  this  country  as  being  worn  out  will  be  reclaimed.  If 
the  buckle  is  broken  on  a  belt,  they  can  put  in  a  new  buckle  on  the 
web  part,  or  possibly  the  buckle  itself  is  good  and  they  can  fix  up  the 
webbing,  and  we  are  figuring  that  half  of  the  quantity  that  is  turned 
in  will  come  back. 

The  Chairman.  In  figuring  your  50  per  cent  as  wastage,  does  that 
mean  50  per  cent  in  addition  to  your  reclamation  or  50  per  cent 
including  your  reclamation? 

Maj.  Orton.  I  would  like  to  explain  that  point  in  this  connection, 
because  it  will  apply  to  every  article.  We  figure  first  the  total  num- 
ber of  an  article  that  will  have  to  be  issued  troops  during  the  year. 
Then  we  set  against  that  issue  what  will  be  available.  The  first  thing 
that  is  available  is  the  stock  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  period. 
The  second  is  the  quantity  that  come  back  from  reclamation.  It  is 
just  the  same  as  if  they  were  coming  from  another  source  and  being 
sold  back  to  the  Army.  The  balance  we  have  to  go  out  and  purcha>e. 
We  do  not  deduct  it  from  the  upkeep.  We  have  to  issue  the  articles 
and  the  reclamation  shops  are  a  new  source  of  supply.  Therefore, 
the  upkeep  is  one-half  per  year,  of  which  half  will  come  back,  we 
estimate  now,  through  reclamation. 

The  Chairman.  Your  cost  basis  for  belts  is  26  cents? 

Maj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  actually  buying  at  that  or  under  it  or 
over  it? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Our  average  price  up  to  July  1  was  23  cents, 
and  we  figure  there  will  be  practically  a  15  per  cent  increase. 

The  Chairman.  Whv? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Principally  because  of  the  factories  having  t<> 
work  on  a  decreased  production  and  with  the  same  overhead  charge^. 
In  some  instances  the  price  of  materials  will  change. 
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The  Chairmax.  Ought  that  first  statement  to  be  true  with  fac- 
tories running  along  now  on  an  increased  output?  Ought  there  not 
to  be  a  decrease  in  the  unit  cost  rather  than  an  increase  ? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  During  the  past  two  weeks  we  have  had  more 
complaints  about  curtailed  production  on  account  of  the  labor  con- 
ditions than  we  have  had  in  the  whole  three  months  previous. 

The  Chaikman.  Whj? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Principally  the  drawing  out  of  men  in  the  draft. 

The  Chairman.  A  good  part  of  this  work  is  woman's  labor,  is  it 
not  ? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Some  of  it ;  a  good  part  of  it,  in  some  instances. 

The  Chair3ian.  What  stock  of  belts  have  you  on  hand? 

Maj.  Orton.  July  1  we  had  3,560,000. 

The  Chairman.  Your  note  seems  to  indicate  you  did  not  have  any- 
thing like  that  amount  on  hand. 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a:  typographical 
error  on  that  stock,  because  all  the  other  figures  agree. 

RUBBER  KNEE  BOOTS. 

The  Chairman.  Your  next  item  is  for  boots,  rubber  knee  boots, 
and  you  estimate  $1,223,600. 

Maj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  allotted  out  of  the  appropriation  of  1919 
816,090,866.    How  did  that  happen  ? 

Maj.  Orton.  Rubber  knee  boots  were  going  to  be  used  overseas, 
but  they  have  changed  that  and  want  only  hip  boots,  because  the 
water  goes  over  the  top  of  the  knee  boots,  and  therefore  they  are  of 
no  use,  so  they  will  be  used  now  only  in  certain  camps  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  costing  $4.60? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Our  average  cost  to  July  1  was  $4,  plus  the  same 
15  per  cent  factor. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  putting  15  per  cent  on  in  every  instance 
over  your  present  prices? 

Mr.  l^cCoRMicK.  No ;  these  are  not  the  present  prices,  Mr.  Chair- 
man.   This  is  the  average  price  we  paid  up  to  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  July  prices,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  McCoRMick.  No ;  the  average  prices  were  not  the  July  prices. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  fix  the  price  of  $4? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  For  instance,,  if  we  bought  them  at  $4.25  and 
at  $3.75,  we  made  the  average  price  $4. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that,  but  when  did  you  average  your 
price  at  $4 — as  of  what  date? 

Mr.  McCormick.  In  June  for  the  set-up  of  July,  as  of  July  1. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  you  add  15  per  cent  on  what  you 
thought  was  the  average  cost  as  of  July? 

Mr.  McCormick.  That  will  be  the  average  cost  up  to  June  30, 
1919.    That  is  our  best  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  getting  satisfactory  boots  or  are  you  get- 
ting the  same  sort  of  inspection  of  boots  that  you  had  of  raincoats? 

Mr.  McCormick.  No,*  sir;  our  boots  are  satisfactory.  We  have 
not  heard  any  complaints  about  them. 
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The  Chairman.  You  did  have  trouble  about  your  raincoats? 

Mr.  McCoRAiicK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  no  complaint  as  to  the  character 
of  the  rubber  or  the  cementing  of  your  boots? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  boot  satisfactory  from  a  sanitary  stand- 
point? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  So  far  as  I  know ;  yes,  sir.  The  production  of 
the  country  in  boots  has  never  been  tested  until  now.  According  to 
the  latest  cablegram,  as  Maj.  Orton  has  explained,  the  using  of  tlio 
hip  boot  has  done  away  with  the  arctics,  and  the  quantity  wanted, 
4,700,000  pairs,  will  test  the  capacity  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  are  you  going  to  make  of  the  knee 
boots? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  for  thi^ 
country  only. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  on  hand  268,000  and  you  are  asking  for 
266,000  more,  which  makes  a  total  of  534,000. 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Yes,  sir;  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  maintenance  on  this  item? 

Maj.  Orton.  The  maintenance  on  that  is  two  per  year  for  the  men 
who  use  them. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  expected  to  last  only  four  months? 

Maj.  Orton.  Six  months. 

The  Chairman.  No ;  you  give  them  one  originally,  and  you  have 
a  reserve  of  two,  which  makes  three  for  the  year. 

Maj.  Orton.  That  is  right,  but  each  man  would  have  his  pair  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  so  they  have  used  up  two,  one  every  six  months. 
They  have  not  used  up  all  three.  They  end  up  the  year  with  a  good 
pair  of  boots  in  their  possession. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  men  are  supposed  to  be 
equipped  with  them! 

Maj.  Orton.  Thev  are  issued  only  on  special  requisitions,  where 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  camp  thinks  they  are  necessary  for 
the  troops,  and  we  estimate  it  will  be  about  half  the  men.  There  i- 
no  authorized  issue.    They  are  for  special  issue  where  necef^sary. 

The  Chairman.  What  made  you  pick  half  the  men  as  the  basis? 

Maj.  Orton.  We  figured  out,  from  the  nature  of  the  camps  at  tlie 
various  places  that  there  would  be  'about  half  the  camps  that  would 
need  them. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  are  figuring  that  all  of  the  men  in  sonv* 
of  the  camps  will  need  them  and  that  none  of  the  men  in  the  other 
camps  will  need  them  ? 

Maj.  Orton.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  basis  for  that? 

Maj.  Orton.  We  have  conferred  with  the  Medical  Corps  on  that, 
and  they  think  that  would  be  about  right.  They  are  simply  for  spe- 
cial duty.    They  do  not  wear  them  regularly. 

HIP  BOOTS. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  have  an  item  for  hip-boots  of  $o4.- 
614,720,  and  here  again  you  are  figuring  on  the  basis  of  half  the 
men  using  them,  and  your  maintenance  seems  to  be  1.2  per  man  per 
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year.  Now,  why  is  it  that  you  figure  on  a  different  overseas  equip- 
ment and  then  a  maintenance  very  little  less  than  that  ? 

Maj.  Orton.  That  is  based  purely  on  a  cablegraphic  requisition 
from  overseas.  We  had  considerable  correspondence  with  them  on 
the  whole  subject  of  boots  and  overshoes.  Overshoes  can  not  be 
worn  over  the  new  shoes,  because  they  make  them  too  bulky  to  walk 
with.  Therefore  they  finally  gave  this  as  the  figure  of  boots  they 
must  have,  inasmuch  as  they  can  not  get  overshoes.  They  want  a 
pair  of  boots  for  every  two  men  coming  over,  and  want  that  mainte- 
nance.   It  is  their  figure  purely. 

The  Chairman.  But  his  maintenance  bears  no  relationship  to  your 
initial  eguipment. 

Maj.  Orton.  We  do  not  question  that.  He  says  this  is  what  he 
must  have,  and  until  we  can  get  further  knowledge  we  are  going  to 
figure  on  giving  him  what  he  says  he  must  have  after  we  have  asked 
him  to  go  into  the  subject  several  times. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  basis  of  1.2  per  man  per  year  considered 
the  requisite  maintenance  amount? 

Maj.  Orton.  We  have  no  better  figure  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  He  presents  it  as  that? 

Maj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  if  he  presents  that  as  the  basis  for  main- 
tenance, why  should  you  figure  on  maintenance  for  the  entire  year 
for  2,277,000  men,  when  by  no  possibility  will  there  be  that  many 
men  with  rubber  boots  for  the  year  ? 

Maj.  Orton.  The  basis  for  that  is  the  way  he  calls  for  it,  which  is 
that  for  every  25,000  men  embarking  we  should  ship  12,500  pairs  of 
boots,  and  for  every  25,000  men  in  France  we  should  ship  so  many  a 
month.  It  figures  out  2.4  per  year  per  man.  I  could  figure  out  the 
ej:act  figure. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  right,  but  that  does  not  give  your  total 
of  2.277,000  men. 

Maj.  Orton.  We  have  based  it  on  an  average  of  2,277,000  men.  It 
is  1.2  per  man  per  year,  which  is  100  per  1,000  men  per  month. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  for  the  man  who  is  going  to  have  the 
boots  through  the  entire  year. 

Maj.  Orton.  No,  sir;  he  basis  it  on  each  25,000  men  actually  in 
France,  on  the  total  strength  in  France.  He  does  not  say  for  the  men 
using  boots,  but  he  wants  so  many  boots  for  each  25,000  men  in 
France. 

The  Chairman.  Even  then,  he  is  not  going  to  have  that  many  men 
in  France  over  the  whole  year? 

Maj.  Orton.  No,  sir;  but  that  is  the  average  number  per  month 
during  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  The  last  month,  the  25,000  that  go  oyer  are  not 
going  to  need  the  same  maintenance  as  the  first  25,000  need'^ 

Maj.  Orton.  No,  sir;  but  it  is  worked  out  on  the  average  of  the  12 
months.  The  first  month  we  have  1,000,000  men  and  the  last  month 
3,360,000  men,  so  that  the  average  during  the  year  is  somewhere 
around  2,500,000  men. 

The  Chairman.  You  arc  figuring  a  cost  price  of  $7.07.  What  are 
you  paying? 

^fr.  McCoRMicK.  The  contracts  for  these  hip  boots  are  being  pro- 
mulgated now,  and  the  awards  will  probably  be  made  to-day.    I  do 
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Mr.  McCoRMicK.  That  is  15  per  cent  estimated  for  any  increase 
that  might  take  place  between  now  and  June. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  estimating  for  these,  do  you  deduct  them 
from  jour  wool  allotment  otherwise? 

Ma],  Orton.  I  do  not  think  this  item  is  merged. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Maj.  Orton.  Because  each  man  has  only  a  pair  of  them,  and  he 
will  need  to  be  using  wool  breeches  at  the  same  time.  The  motor- 
cycle driver  will  use  these  while  on  duty  on  motorcycles  and  will 
w^ear  his  woolen  breeches  at  other  times. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  for  woolen  breeches  and  tirousers  you  are 
figuring  on  the  basis  of  3,500,000  men  ? 

Maj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  get  at  that  figure? 

Maj.  Orton.  That  is  one  item  of  winter  clothing  which  I  men- 
tioned in  my  original  explanation.  Th^t  is  an  article  which  was  not 
being  used  on  July  1,  when  they  were  using  cotton  breeches  then  in 
this  country,  so  that  we  figure  on  equipping  the  entire  Army  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  when  this  woolen  clothing  will  be  given  to  the  men  in  this  coun- 
try. We  have  added  to  the  stock  on  hand  everything  that  was  in  the 
hands  of  organizations  anywhere  on  July  1  as  being  available  to  off- 
set the  men  who  are  going  to  be  equipped  with  them  on  October  1, 
and  we  are  including  the  men  who  will  come  in  after  October  1. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  in  order-  to  take  care  of  the  vari- 
ation in  sizes? 

Maj.  Orton.  On  those  articles  of  clothing  we  usually  have  added  in 
reserve  a  percentage  running  up  on  shoes  to  25  per  cent  of  one 
month's  maintenance,  to  have  a  little  surplus  stock  to  take  care  of  the 
variation  in  sizes. 

CLOTHING. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  clothes? 

Maj.  Orton.  Varying  percentages,  such  as  10  per  cent  on  stockings 
and  15  per  cent  on  uniforms  of  one  month's  maintenance. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  different  sizes  of  trousers  do  you 
carry  ?    * 

Mr.  McCormick.  Six. 

The  Chairman.  And  coats? 

Mr.  McCormick.  The  same,  and  three  in  denim  clothes,  that  is, 
overalls. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  figure  it  on  a  month's  basis? 

Maj.  Orton.  We  figure  that  if  we  get  a  draft  in  that  month,  we 
want  a  little  surplus  to  take  care  of  the  possible  variation  in  the  sizes 
which  have  been  established. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  undertake  then  to  check  your  orders  ac- 
cording to  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  reserve  in  the  various  sixes? 

Maj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir.  Inventories  are  taken  of  the  sizes  and  the 
sizes  are  watched,  so  it  is  just  like  setting  a  thermostat,  and  we  watch 
any  change  in  the  stock  so  as  to  immediately  change  rthe  purchases 
accordingly. 

The  Chairman.  Are  your  contracts  such  as  to  be  variable  as  to  sizes 
so  as  to  be  able  to  make  your  purchases  match  in  to  your  stock? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  will  be  six  months 
to  elapse  before  you  will  issue  any  of  them  to  these  men,  why  do  you 
figure  it  that  way  ? 

Maj.  Okton.  That  is  what  experience  has  shown  in  the  past  wher- 
ever men  have  worn  cotton  clothing.  Experience  has  shown  that  in 
that  period  of  time  they  will  completely  wear  out  two  pairs. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  would  have  six  months  in  which  to  get 
a  new  supply  to  replace  those  worn  out? 

Maj.  Orton.  We  will  have  a  quantity  of  additional  clothing  at 
the  end  of  that  period,  because  it  gets  laundered  and  fixed  up  aind 
comes  back  as  reclamation.  We  are  figuring  on  1,508,000  as  reclama- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  on  hand  practically  the  stock  you  esti- 
mate you  will  require? 
'  Maj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Figuring  the  total  quantity  at  7,270,000,  you  had 
on  hand  July  1,  5,472,000,  and  you  figure  the  reclamation  at 
1,508,000? 

Maj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  your  total  requirement  for  cotton  breeches 
is  290,000? 

Maj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir. 

KEBSET-LINED   BBEECHES. 

The  Chairman.  Here  in  the  item  of  kersey -lined  breeches  you  are 
figuring  on  an  original  issue  based  on  a  strength  of  4,000,000  men? 

Maj.  Orton.  There  is  a  note  at  the  bottom  showing  how  we  arrive 
at  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  note  says:  "This  being  a  new  article,  all 
men  in  the  service,  as  well  as  those  coming  in,  will  have  to  be 
equipped  with  them." 

Maj.  Orton.  One  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  men  in  the  service 
will  have  to  be  equipped  with  them.  That  is  based  on  the  motor 
strength,  or  upon  the  motorcycle  and  truck  drivers. 

TTie  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  this  table  of  li  per  cent? 

Maj.  Orton.  That  is  worked  out  on  the  basis  of  the  mimber  of 
motorcj'cle  and  truck  drivers  in  a  field  army,*as  well  as  we  could 
estimate  it  upon  the  present  organization  of  a  field  army. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  do  you  figure  to  be  in  that  service? 

Maj.  Orton.  It  will  be  1^  per  cent  of  1,350,000  men  in  a  field  army. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  figuring  the  same  percentage  for  main- 
tenance in  the  United  States? 

Maj.  Orton.  We  figure  that  a  pair  will  last  about  a  year.  It  is  a 
new  article  and  that  is  as  near  as  we  can  estimate  how  long  they  will 
last    They  will  not  wear  out  as  fast  as  regular  woolen  breeches. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  production? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  We  are  making  all  of  these  in  Philadelphia,  in  a 
Government  factory. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they  costing? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  They  estimated  the  cost  in  June  at  $7. 

The  Chairman.  Your  figures  are  $8.05. 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 
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Mr.  McCoRMicK.  That  is  15  per  cent  estimated  for  any  increase 
that  might  take  place  between  now  and  June. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  estimating  for  these,  do  you  deduct  them 
from  your  wool  allotment  otherwise? 

Maj.  Orton.  I  do  not  think  this  item  is  merged. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Maj.  Orton.  Because  each  man  has  only  a  pair  of  them,  and  he 
will  need  to  be  using  wool  breeches  at  the  same  time.  The  motor- 
cycle driver  will  use  these  while  on  duty  on  motorcycles  and  will 
wear  his  woolen  breeches  at  other  times. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  for  woolen  breeches  and  trousers  you  are 
figuring  on  the  basis  of  3,500,000  men  ? 

Maj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  get  at  that  figure? 

Maj.  Orton.  That  is  one  item  of  winter  clothing  which  I  men- 
tioned in  my  original  explanation.  Th^t  is  an  article  which  was  not 
being  used  on  July  1,  when  they  were  using  cotton  breeches  then  in 
this  country,  so  that  we  figure  on  equipping  the  entire  Army  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  when  this  woolen  clothing  will  be  given  to  the  men  in  this  coun- 
try. We  have  added  to  the  stock  on  hand  everj'thing  that  was  in  the 
hands  of  organizations  anywhere  on  July  1  as  being  available  to  off- 
set the  men  who  are  going  to  be  equipped  with  them  on  October  1, 
and  we  are  including  the  men  who  will  come  in  after  October  1. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  vari- 
ation in  sizes? 

Maj.  Orton.  On  those  articles  of  clothing  we  usually  have  added  in 
reserve  a  percentage  running  up  on  shoes  to  25  per  cent  of  one 
month's  maintenance,  to  have  a  little  surplus  stock  to  take  care  of  the 
variation  in  sizes. 

CLOTHING. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  clothes? 

Maj.  Orton.  Varying  percentages,  such  as  10  per  cent  on  stockings 
and  15  per  cent  on  uniforms  of  one  month's  maintenance. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  different  sizes  of  trousers  do  you 
carry?    • 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Six. 

The  Chairman.  And  coats? 

Mr.  McCormk  K.  The  same,  and  three  in  denim  clothes,  that  is, 
overalls. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  figure  it  on  a  month's  basis? 

Maj.  Orton.  We  figure  that  if  we  get  a  draft  in  that  month,  we 
want  a  little  surplus  to  take  care  of  the  possible  variation  in  the  sizes 
w^hich  have  been  established. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  undertake  then  to  check  your  orders  ac- 
cording to  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  reserve  in  the  various  sixe<? 

Maj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir.  Inventories  are  taken  of  the  sizes  and  the 
sizes  are  watched,  so  it  is  just  like  setting  a  thermostat,  and  we  watch 
any  change  in  the  stock  ?o  as  to  immediately  change  »the  purchases 
accordingly. 

The  Chairman.  Are  your  contracts  such  as  to  be  variable  as  to  sizes 
so  as  to  be  able  to  make  your  purchases  match  in  to  your  stock? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  The  price  is  not  figured  on  the  size? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Yes,  sir.  On  underclothing  suits  there  would  be 
a  difference.  An  ordinary  pair  of  trousers,  whether  34  or  40,  the 
making  would  be  just  the  same,  so  far  as  the  labor  is  concerned,  the 
Government  furnishing  the  material.  For  instance,  we  furnish  the 
material  to  cut  500  pair  of  trousers  34  and  500  pair  36.  We  can 
change  that  and  make  them  all  34  or  36  by  sending  additional  mate- 
rial if  we  increase  the  size,  or  have  a  memorandum  of  material  if  we 
reduce  the  size. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  true  of  clothes  ? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Woolen  uniforms? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  pay  a  different  price  for  different 
sizes! 

Mr.  McCormick.  Not  on  clothing.  Where  the  Government  does 
not  furnish  the  material,  if  a  pair  of  trousers  are  heavy  winters,  they 
may  weigh  several  ounces  more. 

The  Chairman.  Axe  you  buying  all  the  wool  for  making  the  clothes 
and  furnishing  the  makers  of  the  clothes  with  the  wool  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes,  sir.  , 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  buying  the  finished  article  ? 

>rr.  McCormick.  We  purchase  the  wool  and  resell  it  to  the  con- 
tractor at  a  fixed  price. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  '"  at  a  fixed  price  '"? 

Mr.  McCormick.  We  bill  it  to  him.  For  instance,  a  contractor  is 
goin^to  have  a  contract  for  100,000  yards  of  20-ounce  melton,  which 
it  is  ngured  will  take  so  much  wool.  Then  the  wool  tops  and  yarns 
branch  allot  him  certain  poundage  of  wool  at  a  price,  the  Govern- 
ment price,  and  they  bill  it  to  him  at  that  price  to  make  that  specific 
100,0(X)  yards  of  material,  which  in  turn  is  billexl  to  the  Government 
at  a  price,  including  the  wool  they  have  bought. 

Gen.  Lord.  It  is  sold  at  the  price  fixed  by  the  War  Industries 
Board  plus  the  additional  expense  which  may  be  incurred,  such  as 
drayage  and  warehouse  charges. 

Tlie  Chairman.  When  you  send  cloth  to  be  made  into  garments.. 
you  simply  pay  for  the  making  of  the  garments? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes,  sir;  we  furnish  everything  else — the  but- 
tons, linings,  and  all  the  raw  materials. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  pay  him  a  different  price  according  to 
the  size? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Not  on  clothes. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  in  the  other  case  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  There  are  two  factors  in  the  making  of  clothes : 
One  is  the  wool  factor  going  into  the  cloth,  and  which  is  the  basis  of 
the  material  cost  of  the  yardage,  and  when  this  wool  factor  is  into 
the  yardage  and  in  the  possession  of  the  Government,  the  second 
factor  is  to  deliver  this  to  the  manufacturer  of  clothing  so  that  they 
rnay  convert  it  into  uniforms.  In  the  instance  of  the  manufacture 
of  underclothes  you  allocate  the  wool  and  the  manufacturer  completes 
the  ^rment. 

The  Chairman.  In  buying  underwear  he  turns  the  wool  into  the 
finished  article? 

.knS52— 1 H 21> 
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Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  other  way  it  is  not  turned  into 
the  finished  uniform. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  you  conducting  reclamation  in  America 
in  connection  with  clothes  ? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  That  is  in  charge  of  the  reclamation  division 
which  has  a  representative  here. 

Capt.  Cenfeeld.  We  are  conducting  reclamation  in  this  country  at 
each  of  the  training  camps  and  at  the  larger  posts.  In  addition  to 
that  we  are  operating  reclamation  base  plants  at  the  larger  depots. 

RECLAMATION  PLANTS. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  undertaking  at  each  of  the  camps  and 
cantonments  to  laundry,  sterilize,  and  repair  clothing? 

Capt.  Cenfield.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  plants  for  that  purpose? 

Capt.  Cenfield.  We  have  reclamation  plants  at  each  of  the  camps 
now  m  existence,  and  in  the  camps  now  under  construction  provision 
is  made  for  reclamation  plants. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  money  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of 
those  plants  part  of  the  funds  that  the  reclamation  divisions  paid 
and  obtained  appropriation  for? 

Capt.  Cenfield.  Yes,  sir.  We  furnished  the  construction  division 
with  estimates  of  our  requirements  and  I  understood  that  it  was 
included  in  their  total  estimates. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  they  operated? 

Capt:  Cenfield.  The  plants  at  the  cantonments,  as  a  general  prop- 
osition, are  operated  by  enlisted  men,  the  materials  and  supplies 
being  purchased. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  what  fund? 

Capt.  Cenfield.  Out  of  the  fund  appropriated  July  9  for  recla- 
mation purposes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  keep  such  a  system  of  books  as  to  deter- 
mine the  profit  which  grow  out  of  reclamation  ? 

Capt.  Cenfield.  No,  sir ;  we  do  not  keep  cost  accounts  on  the  work 
being  done,  except  in  a  few  instances. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  what  it  costs  to  reclaim? 

Capt.  Cenfield.  No,  sir.  We  have  some  very  good  figures  on  what 
it  costs  to  reclaim.  They  are  figures  which  have  been  arrived  at  from 
independent  investigations  and  not  from  regulation  returns. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Capt.  Cenfield.  The  understanding  is  that  the  finance  and  ac- 
counts division  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  will  carry  on  our  cost- 
accounting  work. 

Gen.  Lord.  All  the  funds  received  at  these  camps  should  be  tamed 
over  to  the  camp  quartermaster's  finance  officer,  and  deposited  to 
the  credit  of  miscellaneous  receipts  in  the  Treasury  Department. 

Note. — ^A  provision  In  the  act  of  March  3,  1909,  which  has  been  repeated  tn 
all  subsequent  Army  appropriation  acts,  reads  as  follows : 

**  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen, 
whenever  the  Ice  machines,  steam  laundries,  and  electric  plants  shall  not  come 
in  competition  with  private  enterprise  for  sale  to  the  public,  and  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  it  becomes  necessary  to  the  economical  use  and 
administration  of  such  ice  machine,  steam  laundries,  and  electric  plants  a? 
have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  established  in  pursuance  of  law»  Borplus  ice 
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Diny  be  disposed  of,  laundry  work  may  be  done  for  other  branches  of  the 
Government,  and  surplus  electric  light  and  power  may  be  sold  on  such  terms 
and  In  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  War:  Provided,  That  the  funds  received  frorii  such  sales  and  in  payment 
for  such  laundry  work  shall  be  used  to  defray  the  cost  of  oi)eratlon  of  said 
Ice.  laundry,  and  electric  plants,  and  the  sales  and  expenditures  herein  pro- 
vided for  shall  be  accounted  for  in  accordance  with  the  methods  prescribed  by 
law.  and  any  sums  remaining  after  such  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation 
have  been  defrayed  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the 
appropriation  ft'om  which  the  cost  of  operation  of  such  plant  is  paid.'* 

rnder  this  provision  of  law  It  has  been  the  custom,  up  to  and  including 
June  30,  1918,  at  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year  to  advance  from  the  appro- 
priation such  moneys  as  were  necessary  to  operate  the  various  post  laundries. 
the  amounts  so  advanced  being  repaid  to  the  proper  appropriations  from  the 
first  receipts  of  the  laundry,  and  All  subsequent  receipts  from  the  laundries 
were  deposited  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  appropriation  from  which 
the  cost  of  the  plant  itself  was  paid.  In  the  estimate  submitted  for  the  fts^'al 
year  1919,  for  the  bill  which  became  a  law  July  9,  1918,  an  item  was  include<l 
f<»r  the  first  time  for  the  oi»eratlon  and  maintenance  of  laundries  and  reclama- 
tion plants  with  the  understanding  and  intention  that  all  receipts  from  what- 
ever source  should  be  de{>osited  to  the  credit  of  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasury. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  provision  be  made  in  the  bill  amending  the  act  of 
March  3,  1909,  to  legalize  these  Instructions,  as  it  is  not  the  desire  of  the 
Acting  Quartermaster  General  to  augment  any  of  the  quartermaster  appropria- 
tions by  receipts  from  laundries  and  reclamation  plants.  In  lieu  of  the  pro- 
vision which  now  appears  in  the  Army  appropriation  act  governing  the  dispo- 
sition of  funds  received  as  the  receipts  from  ice  machines,  steam  laundries,  and 
electric  plants  It  is  recommended  that  the  following  provision  be  inserted : 

**  Provided^  That  hereafter  all  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  ice  or  as 
receipts  from  the  sale  of  electric  current  or  laundry  work  under  the  appro- 
T>riation8  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  as  miscellaneous  receipts." 

The  Chairman.  Including  your  labor? 

Capt.  Cenfield.  In  the  cost  fi^r^s  which  we  have  arrived  at  we 
have  included  the  labor.  Where  it  is  civilian  it  is  a  very  easy  propo- 
sition. Where  it  is  enlisted  labor,  there  we  have  to  make  a  due 
allowance  for  the  pay-roll  cost  plus  subsistence  and  other  costs  which 
enter  into  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  determined  what  it  costs  to  keep  a 
soldier  in  the  service  a  year? 

Capt.  Cenfield.  No,  sir.-  I  have  never  seen  any  authoritative 
fiffiires  which  would  tell  us  exactly  what  it  is  costing,  including  all 
ot  the  expense,  of  maintaining  a  soldier  in  one  of  the  camps  of  the 
United  States. 

>Ir.  Eaoan.  You  are  employing  civilians  at  how  many  of  these 
plants? 

Capt.  Cenfeeld.  We  are  employing  civilians  at  the  New  York 
base  plant,  which  consists  of  clothing-repair  shops,  dry-cleaning 
plants,  and  laundries;  we  are  employing  civilians  at  the  Atlanta  base 
plant,  which  consists  of  clothing,  shoes,  hats^  renovation,  and  equi- 
pa^  plants :  at  the  base  plant  at  San  Antonio,  at  the  base  plant  in 
Chicago,  at  the  base  plant  in  Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  and  also  Philadel- 
phia. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  has  been  the  cost  of  these 
reclamation  plants  in  the  United  States  ? 

Capt.  Cenfield.  I  can  give  you  approximate  figures,  Mr.  Chair- 
man :  A  laundry  costs  between  $250,000  and  $300,000  equipped.  That 
laundry  is  capable  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  approximately 
40.000  men. 
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The  Chairman.  You  are  talking  about  a  laundry  for  reclamation 
purposes  and  also  a  general  laundry? 

Capt.  Cenfield.  Yes,-  sir;  in  fact,  all  the  laundry  work  at  a 
camp ;  that  is,  a  general-utility  laundry  operated  by  the  reclamation 
division.  A  repair  shop  with  a  hat-repair  shop  at  a  plant  equipped 
costs  approximately  $18,000.  A  shoe-repair  shop  costs  considerably 
less  than  that  amount.  These  figures  include  construction  and  equip- 
ment. The  other  plants  which  we  are  operating  are  plants  which 
were  built;  the  incinerator  and  transfer  stations  are  necessary  ad- 
juncts to  the  camp. 

Mr.  Eagan.  You  have  reclamation  depots  at  the  ports  of  embar- 
kation? 

Capt.  Cenfieu).  Yes,  sir;  we  have.  I  speak  of  the  New  York  base 
plant  that  is  operated  in  connection  with  the  port  of  embarkation. 
We  have  a  reclamation  plant  at  Newport  News  which  is  capable  of 
taking  care  of  the  requirements  of  the  adjacent  embarkation  camps. 

The  Chairman.  Please  put  into  the  record  a  table  which  will  sum- 
marize the  cost  at  each  of^these  camps  for  reclamation  work  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  and  then  a  recapitulation  which  will  show  the  total 
monies  that  have  been  expended  on  reclamatipn  plants  in  the  United 
States. 

Capt.  Cenfield.  In  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  you  want  to  in- 
clude only  plants  which  have  to  do  with  reclamation  work  direct  or 
the  cost  of  plants,  such  as  transfer  stations  and  manure-loading  sta- 
tions, which  are  operated  bj  the  Reclamation  Division.  They  are 
necessary  adjuncts  for  the  disposal  of  waste? 

The  Chairman.  I  only  want  a  statement  of  the  expenditure  that 
is  incident  to  reclamation  and  which  would  not  have  to  be  made  if 
reclamation  was  not  carried  on. 

Capt.  Cenfield.  I  understand.  Laimdries  at  practically  each  of 
the  large  camps  are  used  only  partially  for  reclamation  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  make  a  note  in  such  instance  indicating 
what  part  of  the  expenditure  is  incident  to  the  reclamation  work. 

Capt.  Cenfield.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  an  understanding  between  the 
Surgeon  General's  oflSce  and  the  Quartermaster  General's  office  that 
where  the  Quartermaster  General  establishes  a  laundry  there  will 
be  none  established  in  connection  with  the  base  hospital. 

Table  of  cost  and  outlay  follows : 

Estimates  and  amounts  authoHzeA  for  reclamation  plants. 


Camp,  "post,  or  depot. 


Reclama- 
tion, 
ware- 
house, 

and 
storage 
vards. 


Custer 119,000 

Devens 19,000 

DIx 19,000 

Dod-e 19,000 

Funston '  19,000 

Onrdin 1  19,000 

Grant 19.000 

Jaeksin '  19,500 

Lee 19,000 

Lewis i  19,000 

Meade 19,000 


Shoe. 

clothing. 

hatj  ana 

eqmpage 

repair 

shops. 


124.650 
24,650 
22,440 
20,150 
24,650 
20,150 
19,700 
24,650 
24,650 
24,650 
22,240 


I^aundries 

built  or 
authorized. 


r50,000 
287.  ?00 
250,000 
267,200 
267,200 
267,200 
267,200 
250,000 
250,000 


Dry 
cleaning 
plants 
author- 
ized. 


•Miscel- 
laneous 
shops 
and 
buildings. 


saso 


a,*©  I 


TotaL 


265,050 


t3». 
310. 
291. 
307. 
310. 

306, 
3(6. 
2£«i, 

307, 
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E§tinuU49  and  amouTUs.  authorized  for  reclamation  planU — Continued. 


Camp,  post,  or  depot. 


Tike 

Fbermaii. 

Taylor 

Travb , 

Tpton , 

Beauregard , 

Bowie 

Cody 

FortSUl , 

^rraeoe 

Hancock 

Kearny , 

L<«aii 

IfvArthur , 

Hc^leUaa 

Mills 

S<»vier 

^helby , 

Wadsworth 

WlieeJer 

Fremont 

Holabird 

Uumphreys 

Knox 

Stuart 

Mfies 

R/klman 

Merritt 

Ralfv,  Fort 

R^tntan  Arsenal 

(*r«^<llo  of  San  Francuoo. 

".mhorpe 

No' J«,  j-'ort 

\.  <»»ra»    , 

I  I  AHo  I>epot , 

Mlint:i  r>epot 

>  .«r:  S im  Houston  Depot. 

^-  v^Kjft  NeH-s 

'  .-'I  h  K.  Johnston 

•  »'.pnwarth 

n<l<ui , 


Total. 


Reclama- 
tion, 
ware- 
house, 

and 
storage 
yardtj. 


119,000 
19,500 
88,000 
19,000 
19,000 
19,000 
19,000 
500 


Shoe. 

clothMg. 

hat,  ana 

cquip<\ge 

repair 

.ihops. 


$24,650 
24,650 
26,625 

4,700 
22,400 
26,635 
22,440 

3,500 


19,000 
19,000 
19,000 
19,000 


38,000 
19.500 
19,000 
19.000 


9,000 
22,240 
24,660 
24,650 
22,400 
22,449 

4,700 
24,650 
22.440 
12.000 
22,440 

4,700 


53,045 

30,000 

4,700 


Laundries 

biiikor 
authorized. 


2,500 
38.000 
3.000 
3.000 
3,000 
19.600 


15,000 
9,520 


19,000 


76,000 
10,000 


17, 740 


1267,200 
,250,000 
267,200 
267,200 
267,200 
267  200 


80,000 
267,200 
267,200 


160,900 
267,200 
267,200 
160,900 
267.200 
267,200 


160,027 


250,000 
267.200 


4,700  I        250,000 


15,700 


r:9,ooo 

203,000 


662, 000  ,    8  '.5, 675     »  7, 531 ,  877 


Dry 

cleaning 

plants 

author- 

iced. 


$54, 115 
54, 115 

83,565 
83,565 


27.S,3fi0 


Miscel. 

laneous 

shops 

and 

buildings. 


$2,600 
'  '8,'666" 


4,000 


14,500 


32,  ISO 


Total. 


$310,886 

294,150 

331,825 

290,900 

308,640 

312,835 

41,440 

4,000 

80,000 

276,200 

308,640 

43,650 

43,650 

211,340 

289,640 

309,900 

216,650 

308.640 

298,200 

30,440 

4,700 

2,000 

241,072 

49,000 

254,700 

267.200 

2,500 

206,700 

3.000 

3,000 

3.000 

49,000 

2.%  220 

54.115 

54; 115 

S3, 565 

83,566 

35.000 

179,000 

20.>,ono 

17, 740 


9,347,072 


i,.»'nidries  and  drv  cleaning  plants  used  (or  1  oth  general  camp  purpose.^,  serrice  to  oHicers  and  enlisted 
-;».  -md  for  reclamation  work. 


The  Chairman.  How  many  enlisted  men  are  employed  in  the  Rec- 
lamation Service  in  the  United  States? 

(apt.  Cenfield.  The  organization  provided  for  a  reclamation  com- 
p.uiy  for  a  standard  cantonment  is  7  officers  and  573  inen.  This  in- 
.  hides  all  reclamation  utilities;  handling  the  waste,  garbage,  manure; 
<  {»oration  of  clothing-renovation  shops,  hat-repair  shops,  shoe-repair 
-!:ops,  laundries,  and  handling  and  inspecting  the  dry-cleaning  work. 
Tiie  personnel  assigned  to  this  work  is  as  follows: 

\fjijrvgate  peraonnrl,  office  organization.  Conservation  and  Reclamation  Divisiofi, 

office  of  the  Quartermaster  General. 


t..HUteoant  colonel 1 

Majors — —  •  3 

•  \ij»tain8 6 

rirat  lleatenantfl *4 


Second  lieutenants *14 

ClvUians 128 


Total 166 

1  Tempormry  assignment  for  parpooe  of  familiarizing  these  officers  with  reclamation 
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Aggregate  personnel^  field  orgarUzaiion,  ConAerratioii  and  Reclamation  Division, 
Quartermaster  Corps,  as  shown  by  monthly  reports  dated  Aug.  31,  191S. 


Majors 12 

Captains 03 

First  lieutenants 90 

Second  lieutenants „««  105 

Noncommissioned  officers 942 


Privates 4, 233 

Civilians *7,381 

German  prisoners 34i!i 


Total 13.  3iH 


Capt.  Cenfield.  There  is,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  provision  in  that  regard? 

Capt.  Cenfield.  The  organization  table  for  the  reclamation  corn- 
pan}'  provides  that  men  assigned  to  this  work  shall  be  men  unfit  for 
service  overseas. 

The  Chairman.  WHiat  sort  of  labor  that  you  have  do  you  use? 

Capt.  Cenfield.  The  labor  that  is  employed  in  the  reclamation 
work,  and  by  this  I  refer  primarily  to  the  operation  of  the  laundries, 
is  wcmen,  and  the  women  in  many  cases  are  relatives  of  the  men  in 
camp.  That  is  particularly  true  of  the  base  plants  in  the  neiofhbor- 
hoocl  of  largo  camps,  such  as  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Camp  Travis,  and 
Camp  Custer. 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  men  employed  from  civil  life  who  are 
subject  to  draft? 

Capt.  Cenfield.  I  do  not  know  of  any  case  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Can  any  man  get  exemption  by  virtue  of  such  em- 
ployment ? 

Oapt.  Cenfield.  No;  I  see  no  reason  for  that.  All  personnel  in 
the  reclamation  company  are  not  all  employed  in  what  might  Iv 
termed  reclamation  w^ork;  they  are  performing  a  necessary  service, 
such  as  laundry  work,  disposing  of  garbage,  manure,  and  other  w^aste, 
aside  from  recl:naaticn.  A  laundry  can  hardly  be  termed  a  reclama- 
tion plant,  although  it  is  operated  by  the  reclamation  force  and  dr»es 
do  certain  reclamation  work. 


CAP  FOlt  OPEHATOKS  OF  MOTORCYCLES. 


The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  you  provide  a  special  cap  for  o]>er- 
ators  of  motorcycles? 

Maj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character? 

Maj.  Orton.  I  have  never  seen  one;  I  know  it  was  authorized. 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  It  is  tied  down  here  [indicating]  by  a  string. 
They  are  knitted  and  also  wool  lined. 

CPL\NGES    IN     specifications    OF    PERSONAL    EQUIPMENT    OF     SOIjDIER^. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  change  in  specifications  are  vou  get- 
ting in  regard  to  the  personal  equipment  of  the  soldier  now? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  The  last  change  of  any  big  moment  was  increas- 
ing the  weight  of  the  woolen  cloth  from  16  to  20  ounces,  which  was 
done  in  March.  That  was  the  most  decisive  change.  We  have  re- 
ceived minor  changes  depending  on  various  things,  such  as  condi- 
tions of  markets  on  the  material,  etc.,  but  the  changes,  Mr.  Chairman, 
of  any  moment  are  very  few.    They  are  in  minor  things. 

The  Chairman.  But  how  much  do  those  minor  changes  result  in  in- 
crease of  cost  ? 


^  (Mvilian  personnel  employed  in  base  reclamation  plants  and  In  camp  laundries  almost 

excliLsively. 
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Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Well,  we  will  take  an  article  that  we  never  made 
here  before  last  March,  over-seas  caps.  Over-seas  caps  were  never  made 
in  this  country  before  and  they  have  been  changed  two  or  three  times 
and  the  tendency  has  been  to  improve  the  caps  without  increasing 
the  cost,  mostly  on  material. 

The  Chairman.  When  changes  are  to  be  made  are  they  ever  sug- 
gested to  the  Production  Division  in  order  to  get  their  views  touch- 
ing any  increase  of  cost  that  would  result  from  them? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  in  our  C  and  E  divisions  a 
specification  and  research  branch,  and  every  new  suggestion  that  comes 
to  us  from  the  various  trades,  from  a  manufacturer  or  anybody  else 
who  has  a  new  design  of  a  uniform  or  any  improvement  that  we 
think  worthy,  it  is  considered  there  and  passed  up  to  the  staff,  and  if 
they  approve  the  idea  it  comes  on  down  to  us,  or  tnings  may  originate 
with  them  and  come  down  to  us  as  an  order  to  improve,  consulting 
our  research  and  specification  branch  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  Before  a  change  is  ever  made  do  they  obtain  and 
presumably  consider  the  views  of  the  production  end  touching  costs? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  In  many  instances,  and  when  we  have  :found  it 
has  put  a  hardship  on  production  we  have  gone  back  and  made  our 
views  plain  to  them  and  showed  what  would  happen  if  the  change 
were  made  according  to  their  original  idea. 

The  Chairman.  Has  a  change  oeen  made  in  leggings? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Canvas  leggings? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCormick.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  not  doing  away  with  them  and  using  the 
puttees? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes,  sir;  for  overseas  only.  That  decreases  the 
quantity  because  canvas  leggings  are  only  issued  in  America.  Every 
time  a  man  goes  to  the  embarkation  camp  he  gets  the  overseas  equip- 
ment, and  there  are  no  canvas  leggings  sent  overseas. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  puttees  more  expensive  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  They  cost  $2.30  against  the  canvas  $1.10, 100  per 
cent  more. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  life  of  them? 

Mr.  McCormick.  The  life  is  now  being  tested  out,  and  it  is  said 
that  a  puttee,  on  account  of  the  variability  of  the  spiral  around  there, 
has  got  a  much  greater  life  than  the  canvas. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  a  sufficiently  greater  life  to  make  up  the 
difference  in  the  initial  cost? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes,  sir;  in  my  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why  are  you  continuing  the  canvas  leggings 
in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Because  we  had  not  capacity  enough,  and  it  was 
considered  a  conservation  of  wool  in  this  country  not  to  put  on  all 
spiral  puttees  at  this  time,  because  there  was  not  the  available 
material.  We  conserve  wool  in  this  country  in  every  instance  we 
can. 

Col.  Wolfe.  Another  reason,  I  think,  sir,  for  using  the  puttees 
a)nt)ad  was  that  the  canvas  leggings  become  watersoaked  in  the 
trenches  and  they  can  not  dry  them  properly.  With  the  spiral  put- 
tees that  apparently  does  not  happen. 
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MAKING  OF  OFFICEfiS  UNIFORMS. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  now  required  to  furnish  officers'  uniforms 
as  a  result  of  a  recent  enactment  of  law  ? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  doing  in  that  regard? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  We  will  have  in  the  city  of  Wa^ington  6,000 
ready-made  uniforms  by  October  20,  and  we  will  begin  with  the  city 
of  Washington,  and  then  go  to  New  York  and  Chicago  as  fast  as  the 
material  becomes  available.  We  have  a  special  run  of  cloth  on  that 
and  that  has  caused  the  delay. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  optional  with  the  officer,  of  course,  to  buy 
them  of  you? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Yes,  sir.  They  can  buy  either  the  yardage  and 
have  the  garments  made  up  at  their  tailors,  or  buy  them  ready  made 
and  have  the  alterations  made  in  the  depot  from  which  they 
purchase. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  charge  for  the  alterations? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  The  plan  is  in  charge  of  the  depot  quartermaster, 
but  I  understand  not;  that  is,  they  will  be  made  m  so  many  varied 
sizes  there  will  only  be  minor  alterations  which  would  not  involve  an 
expense  of  any  moment. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  sizes  are  you  going  to  carry  ? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  We  are  going  to  follow  the  uniform  practice  in 
commercial  houses  that  handle  ready-made  clothing,  having  can- 
vassed the  whole  United  States  and  taken  the  best  practice  of  the 
commercial  houses  dealing  in  ready-made  officers'  uniforms. 

The  Chairman.  Have  vou  estimated  the  cost? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  be  the  cost? 

Mr.  McCormick.  The  cost  will  be  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $31  to  $33. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  cloth  uniform? 

Mr.  McCormick.  That  is  what  we  call  the  Melton,  wool,  winter 
uniform.  That  is  the  only  one  we  are  providing  for  now.  We  will 
have  the  Other  lighter  weights  ready  for  the  spring  for  all  these 
different  standards  of  cloth,  and  an  officer  can  select  any  kind  he 
wants,  and  they  will  vary  in  price.  I  am  talking  now  of  the  W(k>1 
uniforms  we  are  making  and  which  we  are  going  to  put  into  Wash- 
ington right  away. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  going  to  make  ovei-coats? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  going  to  have  them  made  up  in  different 
standards  of  cloth? 

Mr.  McCormick.  No,  sir;  they  will  all  run  uniform  of  32-ounro 
Melton  cloth,  just  as  it  runs  for  the  enlisted  men.  They  are  to  be  of 
the  same  type,  the  only  difference  they  will  have  a  moderates!  len<rth 
or  garment  in  place  of  the  uniform  length  of  the  garment  for  the 
enlisted  men,  and  in  the  buttons.    • 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  overseas  caps? 

Mr.  McCoR3iiCK.  We  have  just  received  bids  for  21,000,000,  and  the 
price  varied  for  the  making  up,  we  to  furnish  the  material,  from 
22i  cents  to  28  cents.  That  was  the  variance  in  the  bids  of  the  manu- 
facturers for  these  21,000,000  caps. 
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The  Chairman,  Are  you  going  to  make  any  of  them  yourselves  < 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  No,  sir.  Philadelphia  is  making  mostly  odd- 
sized  clothing  and  these  Kersey«lined  breeches  and  long  trousers,  and 
Jeffersonville  is  making  mostly  the  canvas  tarpaulins  and  the  odds 
and  ends.  We  use  those  two  manufacturing  depots  for  what  we  call 
emergency  things  which  we  must  rush  out. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  your  cost  in  the  depot  compare  with 
your  purchase  cost? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  We  place  these  orders  on  exactly  the  same  basis 
unless  it  is  an  odd  article  that  they  make  themselves.  We  give  them 
a  cost  estimate  from  our  cost  department,  and  if  it  is  an  article  like 
trousers  we  allot  them  300,000  or  500,000  units,  whatever  it  is,  at  the 
*:urrent  price,  and  that  is  checked  up  at  different  periods.  Our  Phila- 
delphia de^ot  is  just  now  getting  into  good  manufacturing  swing 
and  is  gettmg  up  to  its  capacity.  It  has  only  been  established  a 
short  time.     We  make  there  all  the  colors  and  the  special  things. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  been  making  clothes  at  the  Jefferson- 
ville depot  for  years. 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Yes;  they  make  these  shirts  and  some  odds  and 
enils,  but  we  are  trying  to  get  that  all  segregated  because  it  takers  a 
different  class  of  machine,  a  heavy  and  a  light  sewing  machine. 

The  Chairman.  In  figuring  the  cost  at  the  depots  for  making  cloth- 
ing, do  you  figure  the  investment? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  They  have  an  estimated  overhead  just  like  a 
i-e^lar  mill.  What  we. do  in  reference  to  this  garment  making  is 
this:  There  are  various  capacities  and  various  lines  of  overhead,  and 
we  take  perhaps  50  or  60  of  the  best  mills  and  the  average  mills — not 
the  largest  nor  the  smallest — and  then  we  get  the  range  of  overhead. 
For  instance,  take  the  study  of  denim-cloth  garments.  We  allotted 
in  a  rush  1,000,000  garment^  of  denim  cloth  among  120  manufactur- 
ers. That  was  all  figured  by  everybody  submitting  their  costs  and  all 
at  a  fixed  price,  and  the  overheads  and  everything  were  compared 
and  the  producing  cost  and  the  whole  business. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  to  find  out  whether 
it  is  costing  you  more  money  or  less  money  to  make  articles  at  these 
depots  than  to  buy  them? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  That  has  never  been  checked  up,  as  far  as  I  know, 
because  we  have  not  had  at  Philadelphia  a  period  of  time  that  would 
{five  us  an  opportunity  to  check  that- 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  making  some  articles  there  for  10 
or  20  years. 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  But  they  have  just  finished  the  new  building  in 
Philadelphia,  where  they  can  do  this  manufacturing. 

The  Chairman.  Regardless  of  how  small  their  capacity  was,  they 
had  figures  as  to  cost. 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  That  is  not  in  my  line,  and  I  could  not  tell  you 
anything  about  it    I  know  nothing  about  their  operating  costs. 

shoes. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  off  touching  shoes? 
Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  There  was  a  cablegram  Saturday  which  showed 
we  decreased  stock  between  August  31  and  September  16  of  2,000,000 
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pairs.    We  had  3,500,000  pairs  abroad  on  August  31  cable,  and  on 
September  15  cable  they  had  1,500,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  making  a  heavier  shoe  now  than  you  were 
in  the  beginning? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Yes ;  much  heavier. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  satisfactory  shoe? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  It  is  said  to  be  very  satisfactory,  and  tests  are 
now  being  made.  We  had  a  representative  back  from  France  on 
Tuesday,  who  has  investigated  that  matter. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  your  leather? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  The  supply  of  leather? 

The  Chairman.  No;  the  character  of  the  leather  that  has  gone 
into  the  shoes. 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  There  are  two  types  of  leather  being  used.  One 
is  known  as  the  chrome-tanned  leather  and  the  other  is  the  bark 
tanned;  one  following  the  English  style  of  material  and  the  other 
what  we  are  supplying  from  here. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  any  oak-tanned  leather  at  all  now? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Not  that  I  know  of,  sir.  I  am  not  familiar  di- 
rectly with  shoe  manufacture. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  worth- 
lessness  of  the  leather  that  went  into  the  shoes  which  were  originally 
given  to  our  soldiers. 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  There  is  not  any  doubt  about  it,  sir.  There  were 
tremendous  quantities  of  shoes  issued  that  did  not  stand  up. 

The  Chairman.  Was  any  investigation  made  into  the  causes? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  continually  on  that  leather 
proposition.  There  have  been,  to  my  knowledge,  at  least  three 
changes  and  improvements  made. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  these  defective  shoes? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  They  were  not  defective  for  what  they  were  pur- 
chased for.  They  were  defective  and  did  not  stand  up  on  account  of 
the  hard  usage  they  were  subjected  to. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  their  being  defective  because  the  char- 
acter of  the  tanning  of  the  leather  was  so  bad  that  the  leather  had 
no  life  in  it  ? 

Mr.  McCoR3ficK.  If  that  happened,  it  was  before  my  time. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  become  connected  with  it? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  In  April,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  the  shoes  are  standing  up  now? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  As  I  said  before,  one  of  our  representatives  went 
over  there,  at  the  direction  of  Gen.  Wood,  and  came  back  here  Tues- 
day. I  have  not  read  his  report,  but  I  understand  the  shoes  are  giv- 
ing much  better  satisfaction  and  are  standing  up  well. 

October  5,  1918. 

Note. — The  present  shoe  furnished  the  United  States  Army  is  considered  the 
best  shoe  worn  by  any  of  the  allied  armies.  Nothing  but  the  best  leather  is  per- 
mitted in  the  shoe.  Each  of  the  soles  is  cut  from  the  bend  portion  of  the  hide. 
Every  tannage  must  be  approved  and  each  sole  must  be  Inspected.  The  upper 
leather  sides  are  trimmed  before  going  to  the  shoemaker,  and  the  open  sponge 
parts  are  cut  off  by  the  tanner  so  that  there  Is  no  temptation  for  the  shoemaker 
to  put  them  in  the  shoe.  All  upper  leather  tannages  must  be  approved  and 
each  piece  is  inspected.  The  welt  shoe  has  been  abandoned  and  the  solea  are 
sewed,  nailed,  and  screwed. 
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AH  of  the  investigations  wliicli  have  been  conducted  by  our  couriers  to  France 
and  by  our  special  representative  to  England  agree  that  the  English  shoe, 
which  was  better  than  the  United  States  shoe  in  the  beginning,  now  falls  far 
short  of  it  in  quality.  The  criticism  of  the  English  on  our  shoe  is  that  it  is 
unnecessarily  good  and  that  we  could  use  inner  soles  made  of  shoulder  leather, 
with  which,  however,  the  American  shoe  board  does  not  agree. 

The  couriers  and  representatives  sent  abroad  state  that  the  American  sol- 
diers want  and  insist  on  having  the  American  shoe.  Soldiers  returning  to 
hospitals  in  England  all  declare  that  the  British  shoe  is  uncomfortable  and  that 
they  will  not  wear  them  provided  they  can  get  the  American  make.  There  are 
reasons  for  this,  principally  in  the  type  of  last  and  pattern.  While  American 
shoes  cost  a  little  more  than  the  British  shoe,  the  value  is  in  the  shoe — in  its 
comfort  and  durability. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  rating  of  shoes  as  to  value  for  service  stood 
as  follows:  First,  German;  second,  English;  third,  French;  fourth,  American. 
The  rating  now  of  shoes  is  as  follows :  First,  American ;  second,  English ;  third, 
French.     (German  unknown.) 

The  Chairman.  If  they  are  standing  up  better,  your  maintenance 
will  be  less. 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  It  was  considered  in  the  figure  submitted  here 
that  they  would  be  better. 

Maj.  Orton.  We  have  taken  that  into  account,  and  we  expect  the 
\:ig  production  of  the  new  shoes  to  come  in  in  the  Jate  fall,  when  we 
will  get  the  benefit  of  that. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  SHOES. 

The  Chairman.  What  maintenance  are  you  figuring  on  shoes  now  ? 

Maj.  Orton.  It  is  four  pairs  a  )^ear  an3  later  on  it  drops  to  three 
pairs,  as  they  get  the  new  Pershing  shoes,  as  they  call  them.  Then, 
we  figure  on  getting  25  per  cent  of  those  back  through  reclamation, 
when  they  will  be  rebuilt.  We  consider  the  repairing  as  a  part  of 
the  maintenance.  We  expect  every  pair  of  shoes  to  be  repaired  and 
in  addition  to  that  we  expect  shoes  that  are  v/orn  out  to  be  rebuilt 
and  returned  through  reclamation, 

Mr.  Eagan.  You  consider  the  resoleing  of  a  shoe  as  a  part  of  the 
maintenance? 

Maj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  part  of  the  upkeep.  A  man  has  two 
pairs  of  shoes  anjl  he  uses  one  while  the  other  pair  is  being  resoled. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  estimates  as  to  the  profit 
growing  out  of  reclamation? 

Maj.  Orton.  No,  sir:  I  would  not  know  anything  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Has  anybody  here  that  data? 

Capt.  Cen  FIELD.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  not  the  figures  here,  but  I  can 
recall  approximate!}^  the  figures.  It  has  been  estimated  that  it  costs 
>^1.10  to  reclaim  a  pair  of  shoes.  It  is  estimated  also  that  a  reclaimed 
pair  of  shoes  has  75  per  cent  of  the  life  of  a  new  pair  of  shoes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  their  initial  cost? 

Maj.  Orton.  Eight  dollars  and  fifty-seven  cents  on  the  over-seas 
.^hoes.    It  is  the  same  on  both. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  supply  a  different  type  of  shoe  here  from 
the  over-seas  shoe? 

Maj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  A  lighter  shoe? 

Maj.  Orton.  It  is  not  hobbed. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  only  difference? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  We  have  what  w^e  call  marching  shoes,  field 
shoes,  and  then  the  Pershing  shoe,  which  is  the  over-seas  shoe.    The 
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over-seas  shoe  is  the  heaviest  one  on  account  of  the  hobnails  and  the 
metal  toe  and  heel. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  differ  from  the  heavy  shoe  here  in  anv 
other  particular  than  hein^  hobnailed  ? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.    No,  Sir. 

Mr.  Eagan.  The  leather  is  the  same? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Yes,  sir ;  the  leather  is  the  same. 

Maj.  Orton.  We  have  now  settled  on  two  distinct  types,  one  for 
this  country  and  one  for  overseas,  and  we  w^ill  work  off  the  old  stock. 
We  will  not  start  this  until  they  have  used  those. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  you  will  not  issue  the  heavy  shoe  here 
at  all? 

Maj.  Orton.  A  man  will  get  one  pair  of  Pershing  shoes  a  mouth 
before  he  leaves  his  camp  in  order  to  get  broken  into  using  them,  and 
just  as  he  leaves  his  camp  or  when  he  gets  to  the  embarkation  port,  he 
will  get  the  other  pair. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  over-seas  shoe  a  more  economical  shoe? 

Maj.  Orton.  I  do  not  know.  I  imagine  the  hobnails  would  make  it 
more  economical. 

The  Chahiman.  I  am  wondering  why  you  do  not  use  it  here. 

Maj.  Orton.  I  think  it  is  because  in  this  country  they  are  around 
the  cities  more  and  in  the  next  place,  it  is  too  big  a  change  from  the 
civilian  shoe  to  the  over-seas  shoe.  A  man  has  to  work  into  it  gradu- 
ally by  using  the  marching  shoe  firsts 

•  The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  difficulty  both  as  to  shoes  and 
clothing  due  to  the  growth  of  the  foot  <|r  the  growth  of  the  man  in 
other  respects  as  the  result  of  his  training? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  The  tables  show  that  when  the  war  started  there 
were  no  shoes  on  the  table  of  a  higher  size  than  No.  10.  We  now  issue 
12s,  14s,  16s,  and  have  built  a  27. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  meant  was,  there  is,  of  course,  a  change 
which  takes  place,  and  I  wanted  to  know  whether  the  initial  shoe  is 
given  to  fit  the  man  at  a  time,  and  then  in  a  few  weeks  it  is  necessary 
to  give  him  a  new  shoe  because  of  the  increased  growth  in  the  size  of 
his  feet  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  I  may  isay  that  that  is  receiving  careful  study, 
and  there  is  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  the  larger  shoes  after  they 
have  been  in  camp  a  short  time,  and  that  is  being  attended  to,  and 
when  another  pair  is  issued  the  old  shoes  are  reclaimed  and  are  ready 
for  issue  to  somebody  else. 

Maj.  Orton.  There  is  a  new  shoe-fitting  device  which  they  are 
using  in  the  United  States  in  fitting  the  shoes  which  allows  for  the 
spread  in  the  shoes  they  are  given. 

REPAIB  OF  CLOTHING,  OVERCOATS,  COATS,  BREECHES,   SHIRTS,   HATS,   ETC. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  estimate  here  of  $106,468,335.94  for 
the  repairing  of  clothing,  overcoats,  coats,  breeches,  shirts,  hats,  etc. 
This  is  in  connection  with  reclamation  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Tliat  is  all  reclamation,  sir,  with  which  we  have 
nothing  to  do.  It  is  all  reclaimed  by  the  conservation  and  reclama- 
tion branch. 

The  Chairman.  Captain,  are  you  able  to  tell  what  you  expect  to 
produce  in  money  value  out  of  this  expenditure? 
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Capt.  Cen  FIELD.  It  is  rather  hard  to  figure  the  returns  in  dollars 
an<l  cents.  This  estimate  includes  the  estimated  cost  of  repairing 
clothing  and  shoes  overseas  as  well  as  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  include  labor  and  materials? 

Capt.  Cen FIELD.  The  labor  overseas  is  figured  on  a  civilian  basis, 
and  the  labor  in  this,  country  is  figured  on  the  basis  of  75  per  cent 
being  done  by  enlisted  help  and  25  per  cent  by  civilians. 

The  Chairman.  But  is  the  labor  paid  for  out  of  this  estimate? 

Capt.  Cen  FIELD.  The  civilian  labor  is  included  in  this  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  And  also  all  materials? 

Capt.  Cenfield.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Fuel? 

Capt.  Cenfield.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  fuel? 

Capt.  Cenfield.  Fuel  is  furnished  at  the  cantonments,  I  presume, 
by  the  fuel  department  there,  and  I  presume  the. fuel  and  forage 
division  have  included  that  item  in  their  estimate.  The  electrical 
power  is  not  included  in  this  estimate. 

EQUIP3IENT  OF  RECLAMATION   ESTABLISHMENTS. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  of  $12,000,000  which  you  are 
asking  for  the  equipment  of  reclamation  establishments? 

Capt.  Cenfield.  A  large  part  of  that  is  already  encumbered. 

tAUNDBY. 

(See  p.  307.) 

The  Chairman.  The  first  item  is  $8,000,000  for  laundry  equipment. 

Capt.  Cenfield.  Yes.  siV.  It  is  made  up  of  the  following  details : 
Already  authorized  and  under  construction  15  cantonment  laundries 
of  40,000-men  capacity,  $1,758,000 ;  4  cantonment  laundries  of  20,000- 
men  capacity,  $279,600:  4  post  laundries  and  laundry  additions, 
$149^00.  These  amounts  are  for  stationary  laundries,  and  the 
amounts  have  already  been  encumbered.  The  following  is  for  mobile 
laundries  for  overseas  service,  which  have  already  been  authorized 
and  the  appropriation  encumbered:  Forty-eight  divisional  mobile 
laundries,  $916,134 ;  12  salvage  units,  $336,000.  The  following  is  for 
additional  work:  Nine  cantonment  laundries  40,000-men  capacity, 
$1,054,800:  for  laimdries  for  barracks,  posts,  and  base  plants,  $1,- 
O II 556.  These  amounts  cover  stationary  laundries.  The  following 
is  for  laundries  for  overseas,  additional :  Forty-four  additional  mo- 
bile laundry  units.  $880,000;  10  salvage  laundry  units,  $280,000; 
lO  base  depot  laundries,  $1,420,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Who  prepared  these  estimates  of  cost? 

Capt.  Cenfield.  They  were  prepared  by  the  laundries  branch  of 
oar  division. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  ever  submitted  to  the  Construction 
Branch  of  the  Quartermaster  Department? 

Capt.  Cenfield.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  submitted  to  be  executed  by  them  or 
-Tibmitted  to  them  for  revision? 

Capt.  Cenfield.  All  laundry  machinery  is  purchased  by  the  Rec- 
lamation Division  on  contract.  The  installation  of  the  machinery 
I-  made  by  the  Construction  Division  of  the  War  Department. 
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The  Chaibman.  Is  all  of  this  estimate  simply  for  machinery! 

Capt.  Cbmfieu).  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  none  of  it  for  buildings! 

Capt.  Cenfield.  None  of  it  for  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  made  an  estimate  as  to  what  you 
are  going  to  get  out  of  your  laundry  work  in  America! 

Capt.  Cenfieu>.  The  laundry  returns  for  the  service  rendered  to 
enlisted  men,  where  Government  laundries  are  established,  amounts 
to  $1  per  man  per  moitth. 

The  Chaibman.  I  understand  that,  but  I  want  to  find  out  whether 
you  know  whether  you  are  running  your  laundries  at  a  profit  or 
a  loss. 

Capt.  Cemfielo.  They  are  run  at  a  profit. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  know  that! 

Capt.  Cenfield,  Well,  we  have  the  original  outlay  for  the  laun- 
dries in  this  country 

The  Chaibman  (interposing).  I  understand  that  overseas  you  do 
not  get  any  returns  in  the  way  of  payments  by  the  enlist«d  men. 

Capt.  Cenfield.  That  is  true.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
21  laundries  under  construction,  as  I  recall,  at  an  authorized  cost  of 
about  $5,000,000.  Twenty-one  laundries  will  sene  upwards  of 
800,000  men. 

The  Chairman.  But  what  I  am  interested  in  is  whether  anybody 
has  thought  it  desirable  to  institute  a  system  of  bookkeeping  to  show 
whether  your  laundries  are  running  at  a  profit  or  a  loss? 

Capt.  CENriEu>.  There  is  such  a  system. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  returns  show ! 

Capt.  Cenfieu).  Returns  from  laundries  operated  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  month  of  August  show  the  following  financial  results: 

Operating  expenses  and  lei-enurs  for  laundrict  durintf  month  of  August.  ]!>!-. 


Low  only  iipfi»r»nta8  rwlnot  companies  not  complele.    ColleoUoiu  from  »nllst«l  ma 
.Laundiy  jusl  takfn  ova  by  OovBraiaeol. 
Tw'^hS^i^'md'fllK^fll'e  thousand  three  hUDdred  and  nlnety-flve  pleowotwoclt  ror  ^aml  pri»rNrr. 
X  which  ^chipi  to  miio  «  nedit  (Iven.    No  credll  bw  bim  »i™i  tor  tobor  ol  prtauni!™. 
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Pay  roll  expenses  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  has  been  computed  on  the  fol- 
lowing basis: 


Private 

Private,  firat  dass. . 

Corporal 

Sergeant 

Sergeant,  first  class. 
Sef^vnd  lieutenant. . 

First  lieutenant 

Captain 


Per  day. 

Per  month. 

13.00 

178.00 

3.11 

81.00 

3.25 

84.60 

3.62 

94.20 

3.92 

102.00 

6.37 

165.60 

7.80 

202.80 

9.54 

248.10 

Enlisted  men  detailed  to  laundries  In  the  United  States  are  being  trained 
as  laundry  operatives  to  operate  mobile  laundries  overseas.  Laundries  used 
as  training  schools  in  this  respect.  The  services  of  such  men  have  been 
charged  to  oi)eration  of  laundries  at  above  rates. 

These  laundries  are  rendering  a  very  necessary  service  in  the  camps 
and  assisting  in  conserving  the  clothing  and  equipage,  because  it  is 
handled. on  a  more  scientific  plan  in  a  (rovemriient-operated  laundry 
than  it  would  be  handled  in  the  ordinary  commercial  laundry. 

The  Chairman.  What  makes  you  say  that  ? 

Capt.  Cenfusid.  We  have  found  the  commercial  laundry  service 
rendered  to  the  enlisted  men  at  the  camps  rather  hard  on  some 
woolen  garments,  causing  undue  shrinkage,  etc. 

Maj.  Orton.  We  have  iust  figured  here  roughly  the  amount  of 
reclamation  for  which  we  have  made  deductions  from  purchases,  and 
it  figures  roughly  $250,000,000. 

l^e  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  that  reclamation  $106,500,000 
m  round  figures,  and  then  you  have  in  addition  your  equipment  and 
your  overhead  in  connection  with  the  officers  and  men  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  work,  including  their  salaries  and  maintenance  and 
upkeep? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  But  this  does  not  include  any  harness  or  wagons 
or  anything  except  the  clothing  item. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  also  giving  you  the  figures  just  for  the 
clothing  item. 

Maj-  Orton.  This  is  figured  on  the  articles  returned  to  the  Army. 
The  laundry  would  not  come  in  this  at  all.  That  would  be  a  separate 
saving. 

The  Chairman.  Part  of  a  laundering  is  a  part  of  the  work  inci- 
dent to  the  reclamation? 

Maj.  OwroN.  Yes ;  that  is  very  true. 

Capt.  Cbnpield.  Another  feature  is  the  service  rendered  to  base 
hospitals  and  the  service  rendered  the  officers  and  such  organizations 
as  may  be  established  at  the  camps.  Where  a  reclamation  laundry  is 
established  the  Surgeon  General  establishes  no  laundry. 

Gen.  Lord.  Then  the  saving  of  the  materials,  as  you  understand, 
is  an  important  factor. 

DBT-CLEANINO  PLANTS. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  expecting  to  put  $1,800,000  in  dry-cleaning 
plants? 

Capt.  Cenfield.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where? 

Capt.  Cenfield.  At  the  present  time  there  are  such  plants  author- 
ized and  under  construction  at  Atlanta,  Oa.;  San  Antonio,  and 
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El  Paso,  Tex.;  and  at  the  disciplinary  barracks,  Alcatraz  Island. 
San  Francisco.  It  is  the  intention  also  to  establish  small  plants  at  tli»' 
camps.  They  have  also  taken  over  a  plant  at  New  York  on  a  i-ental 
basis  and  there  is  a  plan  under  consideration  of  taking  over  a  Iar<r  • 
plant  in  the  Central  Department . 

The  Chairman.  This  seems  to  be  simply  an  equipment  item. 

Capt.  Cen  FIELD.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  the  buildings  to  come  from? 

Capt.  Cenfifxd.  They  are  included  in  the  estimates  submitted  h\ 
the  construction  division. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  thev  total  ? 

Capt.  Cenfield.  I  do  not  recall^  sir,  what  they  total.  It  is  a  much 
smaller  item.    The  buildings  are  of  less  cost  than  the  equipment. 

EQUIPMENT   OF    SALVAGE   WAKEH0U8ES. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  are  figuring  on  $250,000  for  the  ecjuip- 
ihent  of  salvage  warehouses? 

Capt.  Cenfield.  I  wish  to  correct  my  statement  in  reference  to  thi* 
dry-cleaning  plants.  That  includes  also  the  amount  to  cover  tlio 
installation  of  sterilizing  plants  for  overseas,  the  number  of  which 
we  do  not  know.  The  salvage  warehouses  also  include  the  instalhition 
of  equipment  for  warehouses  overseas. 

EQUIPMENT    FOB    GAfiBAQE-DISPOSAL    PLANTS. 

(See  p.  4G5.) 

The  Chairman.  For  equipment  of  garbage-disposal  plants  you  are 
figuring  on  $516,000  ? 

Capt.  Cenfield.  A  part  of  that  is  for  new  equipm^:it,  and  a  part  of 
it  is  for  replacement  of  existing  equipment,  and  includes  such  item 
as  can  washers  to  be  operated  a^  the  garbage-transfer  stations,  so  a> 
to  eliminate  the  hand  labor  in  washing  garbage  cans,  and  includes  also 
an  item  for  the  weighing  of  garbage  at  the  mess  halls.  Garbage  at 
the  mess  halls  is  separated  into  certain  classes,  mainly  bread,  uncooked 
meats  and  fats,  cooked  meats  and  fats,  bones,  and  other  garbage, 
the  idea  being  to  weigh  these  various  classes  and  to  have  a  scientific 
method  of  checking  the  individual  kitchen  waste.  This  provides  a 
means  of  accurately  determining  and  checking  waste.  There  ha> 
been  a  very  material  reduction  in  waste,  although  the  scheme  has  not 
been  carried  out  in  full. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  reduction  in  subsistence  as  a 
result  of  it? 

Capt.  Cenfield.  I  do  not  see  why  there  should  not  be  a  reduction. 
It  is  a  scheme  that  has  been  tried  out  in  the  British  Army,  and  Col. 
Sir  Frank  Beauchamp,  who  recommended  and  indorsed  the  scheme 
and  worked  with  us  in  installing  the  system  and  stated  that  it  had 
very  materially  reduced  waste  in  the  British  Army.  There  has  been 
a  very  energetic  campaign  carried  on  in  the  camps  by  the  school  of 
bakers  and  cooks,  by  the  Sanitary  Corps,  and  by  the  reclamation 
officers  in  the  reduction  of  waste.  The  school  of  bakers  and  cook^ 
require  the  mess  officers  to  use  all  edible  fats  and  grease  for  cookin<i 

Surposes;  all  bones  are  boiled  and  the  fat  and  grease  is  u?ed  as  stiH;k. 
To  statistics  are  available  at  this  time  showing  the  decrease  in  sub- 
sistence due  to  the  systematic  campaign  which  has  been  carried  on 
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The  Chairman.  How  are  the  contracts  let? 

Capt.  Cenfieu).  The  contracts  are  let  on  a  competitive  basis,  the 
contractors  at  the  larger  camps  paying  a  imit  price  for  fats,  a  unit 
price  for  bones,  and  a  unit  price  for  garbage  classed  as  "other 
garbage." 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  other  methods? 

Capt.  CenfieijD.  Another  method  is  to  render  the  fats  ourselves 
and  to  sell  the  so-called  other  garbage  to  be  used  as  animal  food. 
One  plant  is  now  about  ready  for  operation. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  t)ther  method? 

Capt.  Ceniteld.  The  other  method  is  to  bum  the  garbage. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  being  done  now  ? 

Capt.  Cenfield.  That  is  not  oeing  done  now  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  that  being  done? 

Capt.  Cenfield.  It  was  done  during  tne  fiscal  year  1918  in  some  of 
the  tent  camps. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  done  at  any  of  the  cantonments? 

Capt.  Cenfield.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Eagan.  There  have  been  some  incinerators,  have  there  not  ? 

Capt.  Cenfield.  There  are  incinerators,  so  far  as  I  know,  at  prac- 
tically all  the  camps,  but  they  are  used  for  destroying  what  might 
be  termed  the  imusuable  waste,  such  as  banana  peels,  citrus-fruit 
rinds,  coffee  grounds,  eggshells,  fish  scales,  fish  bones,  etc.  Mate- 
rial which  has  no  salable  value  and  can  not  be  disposed  of  must  bo 
destroyed  for  sanitary  Reasons.  There  is  another  method  for  the  dis- 
posal of  garbage  that  is  carried  on  at  some  of  the  small  posts,  and 
that  is  by  feeding. 

Mr.  Eagan.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  criticism  six  or  eight  montii^ 
ago  or  a  year  ago,  after  the  camps  began  to  get  their  full  comple- 
ments of  men,  that  great  sums  of  money  were  being  made  out  of  t lie 
purchase  of  garbage  by  people  who  were  buving  it  for  little  or  noth- 
ing because  of  the  fats  m  the  garbage.  That  is  all  corrected,  is  it 
not? 

Capt.  Cenfield.  I  have  not  heard  any  criticisms  lately.  The  fact 
that  we  are  separating  the  grease  and  bones  and  getting  a  separate 
price  on  those,  I  think,  would  eliminate  that  criticism. 

The  Chairman.  For  how  long  a  period  are  these  contracts  made  t 

Capt.  Cenfield.  They  are  made  for  periods  of  from  one  to  two 
years.  They  may  be  terminated  by  the  Government  proAnding  the 
contractor  violates  any  of  the  conditions  of  the  contract.  So  unxh 
of  the  contract  as  provides  for  the  sale  of  glycerin  contents  may  l>e 
terminated  by  the  United  States  on  10  days'  notice  during  the  present 
emergency. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  a  reexamination  into  these  con- 
tracts to  find  out  whether  they  were  let  on  an  equitable  basis  or  not  f 

Capt.  Cenfield.  I  do  not  know  that  there  has  been.  The  handling 
of  garbage,  as  it  is  carried  on,  is  more  in  the  interest  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  food  than  it  is  for  what  you  can  receive  for  the  garbage. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true,  but  with  the  best  conservation  there 
is  left  some  garbage  for  sale. 

Capt.  Cenfield.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  ought  to  bring  its  fair  market  value. 
Those  criticisms  seem  to  go  to  the  contract  prices  that  were  paid  for 
the  garbage  that  was  sold. 
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Capt.  Cenfield.  I  can  give  you  a  statement  of  some  of  the  monthly 
returns  from  the  sale  of  garbage  for  the  month  of  August. 

The  Chaibman.  That  would  not  indicate  anything  unless  it  was 
divided  up  into  quantities  of  sarba^  If  you  would  put  into  the 
record  a  statement  of  some  of  me  pnoes  that  are  being  paid  for  gar- 
bage under  these  various  contracts,  it  might  be'illiuiunating. 

Capt.  Cenfield.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  contracts  entered 
into  uius  far  during  the  fiscal  year  1919 : 
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The  following  is  the  standardized  form  of  contract  which  has  been 
entered  into  at  practically  all  the  larger  camps : 

CONTBACT  FOR  SaLE  OF  GARBAGE  BETWEEN  ,  QUARTKBMABTEB  Ck>RPS,  UniTEI» 

States,  and  for  at  . 

Date    of    contract,    ;    date    effective, ;    date   expires, . 

Sureties, ;  penalty  of  bonds  $ . 

These  articles  of  agreement,  entered  into  this  day  of  ^  191 — . 

between' ,  Quartermaster  Corps,  United  States  At-my,  for  and  in  behalf 

of  the  United  States  of  America,  of  the  first  part;  and  (being  a  cor- 
poration existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  )    of  in  the 

county  of ,  and  State  of ,  herein  designated  as  the  purchaser,  of 

the  second  part. 

Wltnesseth  that,  the  parties  hereto,  in  consideration  of  the  mutual  agret*- 
nients  herein  set  fortli,  do  hereby  mutually  cov^'nain  and  agree  to  and  with 
each  other  as  follows : 

1.  Period  of  contract, — The  purchaser   agrees  to  purcliase  and  dispose    of 

the  classes  of  garbage  si)ecifted  in  paragraph  3  hi»reof,  collected  at during 

the  period  beginning and  ending ,  at  the  price  and  in  the  manner 

herein  provided. 

2.  (iarbage  dcfitud. — The  term  **  garlmge  '  as  use*!  in  this  contract  shall  Ix- 
talien  to  mean  accunmlations  of  animal,  friiit  or  vegetable  waste,  exclusive  of 
manure,  as  herein  classified,  collected  at  the  camp,  cantonment,  iwftt  of  anny 
station  si>ecified  in  this  agreement. 

3.  Separation. — All  garbage  collected  at  the  phKre  or  i)laces  herein  alMne  «iie«-i- 
fied  will,  so  far  as  i>ractica!)le  or  conveniefit,  be  sepnrate<l  into  the  followinj: 
classes:  (a)  Bread';  (6)  cooked  meats,  raw  fats  iintl  meats,  greas(»:  i<-» 
bones;  id)  other  garbage. 

(a)  Bread  will  include  all  l>readstuff  unfit  fi»r  Iiuman  fofwl.  It  will  Ik»  dri<il 
and  sacked  for  delivery. 

(ft)  Cooked  meats  will  include  unused  meats  gathered  up  from  the  plats  after 
meals;  raw  fats  and  meats  will  Include  the  trimmings  ami  raw  fats  rejeiteil 
for  the  use  of  food  and  meat  condemned  i)y  health  autliorities  as  unrit  for 
human  consumption ;  cooke<l  grease  shall  include  all  grea.se  discarded  as  beiii.: 
of  no  future  value  as  human  food;  trap  grease  shall  include  grease  trai>jH^J 
from  wash  and  drain  water. 

(c)  Bones  shall  include  all  bones  discarded  in  the  ijreparation  and  u?e  «»f 

food. 

(d)  Other  garbage  shall  include  all  unusable  portions  of  Uhh\  not  otherwis.- 

classifieil. 

The  United  States  will  emleavor  to  keep  llie  garbage  designatetl  "otlnM- 
garbage"  free  from  coffee  grounds,  glass,  and  washing  powder,  and  deliver  i\u^ 
said  garbage  proi>erly  drained,  but  no  resi)onsihility  whatever  will  be  attaclx^l 
to  the  United  States  for  failure  to  comply  therewith. 

4.  Purchase  price. — The  United  States  agre<»s  to  sell  and  the  purchaser  t*- 
purchase  and  disimse  of  the  following  clas."S!es  of  garbage  at  the  priiv  set 
opvM)8ite  each  item,  to  wit:  (Note. — Insert  items  included  in  this  contract  as 
bid  for  by  purchaser,  stating  unit  price  per  100  pounds.) 

o.  Determination  of  ireights. — Weights  of  garbage  hereby  sold  shall  lie  deter- 
mine<l  by  the  camp  quarterma.ster  or  his  representative.  The  purchaser  may 
be  present  in  person  or  represented  at  the  time  of  weighing.  Payment  shall  bi» 
ma<Ie  by  the  purchaser  to  the  camp  quartermaster  for  garbage  delivered  during 
each  calendar  month  within  five  days  from  the  date  of  delivery  of  bill  to 
jnirchaser. 

6.  Collection  ami  delivei'y. — Garbage  hereby  sold  will  be  collecte<l  and  deliv- 
ered by  the  United  States  at  a  transfer  point  or  points  <»lected  by  the  comnui not- 
ing officer  of  the  camp,  cantonment,  army  post,  or  station.  If  requirefl  for 
sanitary  reasons,  the  purchaser  will  provide  such  a  transfer  point  for  garba;:^* 
hereby  sold  at  a  place  outside  the  limits  of  camp,  cantonment,  array  p4>st  or 
station,  to  be  selected  by  said  commanding  officer. 

7.  Daily  removal. — ^The  purchaser  (whether  the  garbage  Is  used  for  ling 
feed  or  reduction)  shall  provide  and  keep  in  working  order  a  plant  and  eqidp- 
ment  of  sufficient  capacity  with  a  sufficient  number  of  employees  to  receive  anti 
dispose  of  the  maximum  daily  quantity  of  garbage  delivered;  and  theV^rehaser 
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shall  be  ready  at  all  times  to  receive  in  proper  receptacles,  approvetl  by  the 
division  sanitary  officer,  or  other  officer  performing  similar  duties,  garbage 
ufUvei*ed  by  the  United  States,  and  shall  remove  the  same  on  the  day  on  which 
ir  Ls  delivered. 

8.  Sanitary  i'onditions. — ^AU  garbage  shall  be  handled  and  disposed  of  by  the 
[iuri'haser  in  such  manner  as  not  to  cause  conditions  detrimental  to  the  pnbli^ 
he-alth  nor  constitute  a  public  nuisance;  and  conditions  and  methods  of  dls- 
lK»'<jil  of  garbage  shall  be  always  subject  to  regulations  of  the  division  sanitary 
oitUer  or  other  officer  performing  similar  duties. 

9.  Assignment  forbidden. — ^Thls  contract  is  not  assignable  or  transferable, 
nor  shall  any  part  thereof  be  sublet  without  the  written  consent  of  the  United 
States. 

10.  Use  of  Government  equipment. — ^The  purchaser  shall  not  have  the  right 
to  use  Government  equipment  or  labor  of  any  kind  whatsoever  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  contract,  except  as  herein  specifically  set  forth. 

11.  Cancellation. — If  the  commanding  officer  shall  be  of  the  opinion,  and  so 
certify  in  writing,  that  the  purchaser  is  violating  any  of  the  conditions  or 
covenants  of  this  contract,  or  is  not  executing  the  same  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  hereof,  the  United  States  may  cancel  and  terminate  this  contract  by 
mailing  a  wTitten  notice,  stating  the  fact  of  cancellation  to  the  purchaser. 

12.  Operation  in  case  of  cancellation. — ^In  the  event  of  such  cancellation, 
!»ending  completion  of  other  arrangements  for  the  disposal  of  garbage  herel)y 
contracted  for,  the  United  States  may  make  use  of  the  plant  and  equipment 
for  garbage  disposal  employed  by  the  purchaser  or  any  subcontractor,  in  the 
performance  of  this  agreement,  and  may  use  same  until  other  adequate 
arrangements  for  garbage  disposal  or  removal  have  been  completed,  such 
arrangements  to  be  completed  as  soon  as  is  reasonably  practicable  by  the 
United  States. 

13-  Breach  of  contract. — Waiver  of  default  shall  not  be  construed  as  a  waiver 
of  any  subsequent  default.  Failure  by  the  contractor  to  perform  any  part 
of  this  agreement  shall  entitle  the  United  States,  which  shall  endeavor  to 
secure  fair  and  reasonable  prices,  in  such  case,  to  obtain  full  and  prompt  pei*- 
formance  of  £his  agreement  by  open-market  bargaining  or  otherwise  at  the 
expense  of  the  purchaser. 

14.  Purchaser's  office  and  representative. — ^The  purchaser  shall  maintain  an 
offic-e  or  place  of  business  near  the  camp,  at  (address) ,  at  which  a  respon- 
sible representative  may  be  reached  at  any  time  during  the  working  day  ;  and  any 
notice,  bill,  letter,  process,  or  other  communication  addressed  to  the  purchaser, 
and  delivered  at  said  office  or  place  of  business,  or  to  the  said  representative, 
shall  be  deemed  sufficient  service  upon  the  purchaser.  Nothing  herein  con- 
tained .shall  be  deemed  to  preclude  or  render  inoperative  service  of  any  notice, 
iiill.  letter,  or  other  communication  upon  the  purchaser  personally. 

1.5.  Quantity  of  ffarbage. — Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  deemed  to  Im- 
pose any  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  guarantee  the  delivery 
of  any  specific  quantity  of  garbage. 

16.  Garbage  having  glycerin  contents. — In  consideration  of  the  present  war 
emergency.  It  is  expressly  provided  that  the  United  States  may,  upon  giving 
10  days'  notice  In  writing  to  the  purchaser,  cancel  so  much  of  this  contract  as 
provides  for  the  sale  of  garbage  containing  glycerin  contents,  to  wit,  fats  and 
to'ease,  but  In  the  event  of  such  cancellation  the  purchaser  shall  have  the  right 
to  terminate  the  contract  by  giving  10  days'  notice  In  writing  to  the  United 
States. 

17.  Bond. — ^The  purchaser  shall  furnish  a  bond  with  satisfactory  surety  or 

sureties  in  the  sum  of dollars,  con<lltloned  that  he  will  well  and  truly 

perform  and  comply  with  all  the  covenants  and  agreements  of  this  contract  and 
all  rules  and  regulations  made  by  the  commanding  officer  or  the  division  sani- 
tary officer  or  other  officer  performing  similar  duties,  under  the  povislons  of  this 

contract. 

18.  Convict  labor  not  to  be  employed. — ^In  the  performance  of  this  agreement, 
the  purchaser  shall  not,  directly  or  indirectly  employ  any  person  or  persons 
undergoing  sentence  of  Imprisonment  at  hard  labor  which  may  have  been  Im- 
p<^ed  by  a  court  of  any  State,  Territory,  or  municipality  having  criminal  Juris- 
diction, or  permit  the  employment  of  any  person  furnishing  labor  or  materials 
to  said  contractor  in  the  fulfillment  of  this  agreement  unless  otherwise  provided 
by  an  Executive  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  or  future  statutory 
provision  by  the  Government. 
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19.  Patents. — ^The  purchaser  shall  hold  and  save  the  €k)yemment  and  all 
officers  and  agents  thereof  harmless  from  and  against  all  demands  of  any 
nature  or  kind  for  or  on  account  of  the  use  of  any  patented  article,  combina- 
tion, or  process  in  the  performance  of  this  agreement  by  the  purchaser. 

20.  Public  officiaU  not  to  be  interested  in  agreement. — ^No  Member  of  or 
Delegate  to  Congress  or  Resident  Commission  is  or  shall  be  admitted  to  any 
share  or  part  of  this  agreement  or  to  any  benefit  which  may  arise  therefrom, 
but  under  the  provisions  of  section  116  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March 
4,  1909,  this  stipulation,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Members  of  or  Delegates  to 
Congress  or  Resident  Commissioners,  shall  not  extend  or  be  construed  to  extend 
to  any  contract  made  with  an  incorporated  company  for  its  general  benefit. 

21.  Alterations. — ^The  following  chang:es  or  alterations  were  made  in  this 
contract  before  it  was  signed  by  the  contracting  parties,  viz, . 

In  witness  whereof  they  have  hereunto  placed  their  hands  the  day  and  year 
first  above  written,  all  in  triplicate. 
Witnesses : 

as  to . 

as  to , 

— as  to . 

The  following  affidavit  is  required  only  on  the  copy  of  contract  for  the 
Returns  Office: 

I  do  solemnly  swear/affirm  that  the  foregoing  is  an  exact  copy  of  a  contract 
made  by  me  personally  with  the  contractor  named  above;  that  I  made  the 
same  fairly,  without  any  benefit  or  advantage  to  myself  or  allowing  any  such 
benefit  or  advantage  corruptly  to  the  said  contractor  or  any  other  person :  and 
that  the  papers  accompanying  include  all  those  relating  to  the  said  contr:iet. 
as  required  by  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided. 


Quartermaster  Corps ,  United  States  Army. 

m 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to/affirmed  before  me  this day  of ,  19 — . 


The  following  certificate  is  required  only  on  the  number  of  contract  for  the 
Auditor  for  the  War  Department : 

I  certify  that  the  award  of  the  foregoing  contract  was  made  to  the  highest 
responsible  bidder  for  the  best  and  most  suitable  supplies  or  services,  on  pnv 
posals  received  in  response  to  the  advertisement  hereto  attached,  which  was 

published  in  newspapers  and  posted  in  public  places  for  days  prior 

to  the  opening  and  was  sent  to  all  probable  bidders  of  the  locality  so  far  as 
known. 


Quartermaster  Corps,  United  States  Army. 

(Strike  out  any  portion  of  this  form  of  certificate  that  would  not  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  facts.  If  award  be  not  made  to  highest  bidder  a  full  explana- 
tion will  be  submitted.) 

NOTES. 

1.  The  name  of  the  principal  intended  to  be  bound  as  party  of  the  second  part* 
whether  an  individual,  a  partnership,  or  a  corporation,  should  be  inserted  in 
and  signed  to  the  contract  in  exactly  the  same  fomt  An  officer  of  a  corporatlMi. 
a  partner,  or  an  agent,  signing  for  a  principal  should  add  his  name  and  title 
after  the  word  "  By  "  under  the  name  of  the  principal.  If  the  contractor  is  not 
a  corporation  strike  out  the  printed  part  "(a  corporation  existing  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of ) "  on  page  1. 

2.  All  deletions,  interlineations,  or  other  changes  should  be  duly  explained  In 
the  blank  space  immediately  preceding  the  executing  dause,  before  tlie  contract 
is  signed. 

3.  The  contract  Is  to  be  executed  in  triplicate,  and  at  least  two  copies  made — 
one  for  the  Returns  Office  and  one  for  the  office  of  the  contracting  officer. 
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Mr.  Eagan.  What  type  of  purchasers  do  you  have  for  these  fats — 
soap  men,  as  a  rule  ? 

Capt.  Cenfield.  In  some  cases  by  feeders,  in  other  by  renderers  and 
soap  men. 

The  Chairman.  Without  taking;  the  time  for  an  examination  now. 
suppose  you  place  in  the  record  an  explanation  of  your  total  oi 
$12,000,000  worth  of  equipment  that  is  oeing  figured  on  for  these 
various  reclamation  plants. 

Capt.  Cenfeeld.  The  following  is  the  estimated  requirements  for 
equipment  of  laundries,  dry-cleaning  plants,  shoe-repair  shops,  hat- 
repair  shops^  clothing-repair  shops,  salvage  plants,  storehouses,  and 
waste  collection  during  fiscal  year  1919 : 

Laundries: 

For  the  equipment  of  cantonment  and  post  laundries  in  the 
United  States  already  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  Vi^ar— 
15  cantonment  laundries  for  40,000  men  ca- 
pacity     f  1, 758, 000 

4   cantonment   laundries   of  20,000  men   ca- 
pacity   279, 600 

4  iN)st  and  barrack  laundries  and  laundry  ad- 
ditions    149, 200 

$2,186,800 

For  the  purchase  of  diyisional  mobile-laundry  units  and  sal- 
vage-laundry units  for  overseas  already  authorized  by  the 
Secretary  of  War — 

48  divisional  mobile-laundry  units $916, 134 

12  salvage  units 336, 000 

1, 252, 134 

For   the   necessary   equipment   of  laundries   in   the   United 

States — 

9  cantonment  laundries,  40,000  men  capacity..    $1, 054, 800 
For  barracks,  posts,  military  stations,   and 

additions  to  present  plants 1 1,011,266 

2, 066, 066 

For  the  equipment  of  salvage-laundry  units,  base-depot  laun- 
dries, and  purchase  of  mobile-laundry  units  for  overseas — 

44  divisional  mobile-laundry  units $880, 000 

10  salvage-laundry  units 280. 000 

10  base-depot  laundries 1, 420, 000 

2, 580, 000 

Total  for  equipment  of  laundries 8, 085, 000 

Bstlmated  requirements  for  equipment  of  dry  cleaning  and  steril- 
izing plants: 

For  equipment  authorized  by  Secretary  of  War — 

Fort  Sam  Houston $31,450 

Atlanta 31, 450 

El  Paso 18, 700 

Alcatraz,  United  States  Disciplinary  Barracks  18, 700 

100,300 

For  equipment  of  dry  cleaning  and  sterilizing  plants  at  camps 

and  cantonments,  30  at  $28,211 846, 330 

For  equipment  of  dry  cleaning  and  sterilizing  plants  overseas, 

80  at  $28,445.67 853, 370 

Total  for  equipment  of  dry  cleaning  and  sterilizing 
plants 1, 800, 000 

—    ■         J 
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Salvage  warehouses: 

For  the  equipment  of  6  base  salvage  reclamation  depots,  at 

$25  000  each $150, 000 

The  equipment  for  each  to  consist  of  the  following  : 

3  power  baling  presses $10,500 

6  scales 2,100 

20    trucks 500 

1  metal-reducing  furnace 1,000 

Bins,  partitions,  etc 1,  500 

Miscellaneous   equipment 700 

Small  tools 1.000 

Crane 1,000 

Office  furniture  equipment 1,000 

Alligator   shears 1,000 

Metal  molds 200 

Sorting  tables 500 

Containers,    etc 1,000 

1    bushellng   press 2.  500 

25.^ 
For  equipping  235  camp  and  post  salvage  and  sorting  store 
houses — 

Scales,  200  at  $100 $20. 000 

Balers,  100  at  $250 25,000 

Tin  can  balers,  20  at  $1,500 30.000 

Vises,  35  at  $20 700 

Flour  sack  dusters,  10  at  $150 1,  500 

Hay  presses,  30  at  $400 12,000 

Portable  bins,  100  at  $40 4,000 

Wicker  baskets,  500  at  $5 2,500 

Bag  repair  machines.  20  at  $200 4,000 

Small  tools 300 

For  equipping  and  maintaining  the  equipment  In  con-  1WI,0U0 

nectlon  with  the  collection  of  garbage: 

34  garbage-can  washers,  at  $700 $23,000 

One   double-unit    washer    for   each    National 
Army  cantonment  and  National  Guard  camp. 

25  gjirbage-can  washers,  at  $425 10,625 

Single-unit   washers    for   use   at   25   smaller 
camps,  posts,  or  station. 

32  team  scales,  at  $1,000 32,000 

One  scale  each  for  National  Army  and  Na-    . 
tlonal  Guard  camps;  scales  to  be  used  at  gar- 
bage-transfer stations. 

KMHK)  kitchen  scales,  at  $18 180,000 

A  s:ale  capable  of  weighing  80  to  100  pounds, 
cme  for  each  kitchen,  to  weigh  mess  waste  as 
required  under  Special  Regulations  No.  77. 
Number  of  kitchens  estimated  on  basis  of  mil- 
lion and  a  h:ilf  men  In  the  United  States,  with 
150  men  to  the  mess. 
60,000  garbage  cans,  at  $4.50 270,000 

516,425 

Slu»e-repalr  shops:  * 

For  the  equipment   of  shoe-repair  shops  In  the  • 

United  States— 

For  additions  to  the  equipment  of  34  camps, 

at  $1,200  each $40,800 

For  210  posts,  at  $600  each 126,000 

For  b-ise  shoe-repair  plants 150,000 

—— — ^— ^— ^—  'llfi.  000 

For  equipment  of  shoe-repair  shops  and  for  cob-  ^ 

biers*  kits  and  regimental  outfits  for  overseas — 

(\>l»hlers'  kits,  15,000  at  $2l»  each $300,000 

Regimental  outfits,  1,000  at  »190  each ^__  190.000 

Base  shoe- repair  equipment  and  machinery 160, 000 

650.000 

Total   for  shoe-repair  e<iuipuient. 966,800 
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Clothing  repair  shops : 

For  the  equipment  of  clothing  repair  shops  in  the 
United  States  and  for  overseas  and  for  regi- 
metnal  units — 
For  additions  to  cantonment  repair  shops,  d4 

at  $1,0U0  each |34,000 

For  the  equipment  of  regimental  units,  1,500 

at  $130  each 195, 000 

For  the  equipment  of  base  repair  plants  in 

the  United  States  and  overseas 100, 000 

For  the  equipment  of  clothing  repair  shops  at 

posts,  training  camps,  etc.,  at  $1,000  each 71, 000 

For  the  replacement  of  repair  equipment  with 
regimental  units  and  plant  equipment 50, 000 

$450,000 

Hat  repair  shops.: 

For  the  equipment  of  hat  repair  shops  and  block- 
ing shops — 
Cantonment  andxamp  hat  repair  ahd  blocking 

shops,  40  at  $500 $20, 000 

Base  repair  and  blocking  shops,  4  at  $2,000 8, 000 

28,000 

i^anvas  and  cot  repaid  shops: 

For  the  equipment  of  canvas  and  cot  repair  shops — 

16  shops,  at  $1,000  each $16, 000 

2  base  repair  shops,  at  $5,000 10, 000 

26,000 

Total  for  equipment 12, 122, 225 

EDUCATIONAL  PROPAGANDA. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  yon  have  an  item  of  $10,000  for  edu- 
cational propaganda. 

Capt.  Cen FIELD.  Yes,  sir;  that  fund  it  intended  to  be  used  entirely 
by  the  reclamation  officers  in  the  field  for  the  printing  of  posters, 
pamphlets,  etc.,  so  as  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  tne  men 
and  officers. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  make  use  of  the  Fuel  and  Food 
Administrations,  the  Committee  on  Public  Safety,  and  the  propa- 
ganda of  half  a  dozen  other  agencies? 

Capt.  Cenfield.  We  are. 

The  Chairman.  Why  are  you  supplementing  it? 

Capt.  Cenfield.  It  is  always  necessary  to  have  some  printing  done. 
We  nnd  that  the  reclamation  officers  are  making  use  of  the  posters 
of  the  liberty  loan  and  Red  Cross  drives.  They  are  carrying  on  the 
reclamation  propaganda  within  the  camps. 

FTTTINO  OP  shoes. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  of  $782,000  for  fitting.  The 
note  explaining  it  says  that  no  estimate  is  submitted.  Evidently 
you  originally  started  out  on  the  theory  of  carrying  this  money  for 
alterations. 

Capt.  Cenfield.  There  is  a  point  referred  to  there  that  might  be  of 
interest.*  AH  of  the  orthopedic  work  at  the  camps,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Surgeon  General's  office,  is  done  in  the  reclamation  shoe- 
repair  shop,  so  there  are  a  great  many  men  that  have  been  reclaimed 
for  service  because  of  this  special  work.  Our  shops  are  the  only 
fhops  in  the  camps  that  perform  this  service. 
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The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  undertake  to  make  a  shoe  fit  a 
fallen  arch  ? 

Capt.  Cenfield.  We  do  not  manufacture  shoes,  but  we  do  rebuild 
the  shoe.  We  wedge  up  the  sole  and  build  up  the  arch,  or  build  up 
the  heel,  so  that  the  shoe  meets  the  requirements  of  the  individual. 


Tuesday,  October  1, 1918. 
cliothing  and  camp  and  garrison  equipage. 

(Seep.  428.) 

The  Chairman.  General,  you  have  under  the  generic  head  of  camp 
and  garrison  equipage  an  estimate  of  $148,888,710.38,  which  is  the 
total  amount  of  money  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  1919,  to  which 

Jrou  credit  $136,289,852.49  from  the  appropriations  in  the  Army  act. 
eaving  a  deficiency  which  you  are  now  requesting  of  $12,598,857.89. 
What  are  the  major  items  that  go  to  make  up  camp  and  garrison 
equipage? 

Gen.  Lord.  Tentage,  very  largely,  and  colors,  and  also  blankets, 
bed  sacks,  barrack  bags,  and  fiags.    They  are  the  main  things. 

BABRACK  BAGS. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  item  in  this  detailed  statement  seems  to 
be  barrack  oags.  You  seem  to  be  providing  these  simply  for  troops 
in  the  United  States. 

Maj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  been  canceled  overseas. 

The  Chairman.  And  thev  are  on  the  basis  of  one  per  man  as  the 
initial  issue,  and  one-half  of  one  per  man  per  year  as  a  maintenance, 
and  then  you  are  figuring  a  four  and  one-half  months'  resenre  in 
addition. 

Maj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir;  that  ia  the  same  four  and  one-half  months' 
reserve  which  is  to  be  used  after  June  30. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  figured  on  a  cost  basis  of  $1.12.  What 
are  they  made  of? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  They  are  made  of  cotton  cloth  dyed  blue. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  are  they  ? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  They  take  2.6  yards,  I  think,  per  bag. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  a  pretty  heavy  basic  cost? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  The  yardaee  on  those  is  about  two  and  a  frac- 
tion pounds  per  yard,  and  the  labor  in  making  these  bags  amount- 
to  about  12  cents  each^  and  the  balance  is  for  material.  It  has  a 
draw  string  that  puUs  it  shut.  In  the  early  spring  and  up  to  Jnne, 
owing  to  the  extraordinary  demand  for  denim  cloth  of  all  kinda,  it 
was  necessary  to  purchase  some  substitute  cloth  which  was  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  regular  denim  cloth.  In  making  up  these  bags, 
material  more  expensive  than  was  called  for  by  the  regular  standard 
of  cloth  to  be  used  in  barrack  bags  was  used,  hence  this  was  the  basis 
of  the  estimate.  The  hardware  and  cord  are  furnished  bv  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  contractor  furnishes  the  labor  and  tiiteaa.    If  regu- 
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lar  material  is  used  in  accordance  with  specifications  the  cost  will 
not  exceed  85  cents. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  any  competition  in  these  bids? 

Mr.  MoCoBMicK.  Yes,  sir. 

WATBB  BAGS. 

The  Chaibman.  You  have  an  item  here  of  water  bags  and  you  are 
figuring  a  total  expenditure  of  $1,069^20,  and  you  credit  that  with 
$389,566.80,  leaving  a  deficiency  estimate  of  $679,653.20.  I  notice 
that  your  initial  issue  is  predicated  upon  2,750,000  men,  and  that  the 
workmg  basis  is  0.0095  per  man,  and  the  total  requirement  is  26,000. 
Then  your  maintenance  item  is  figured  On  t^e  strength  of  1,734,000 
men,  on  the  basis  of  0.0015  per  man  per  year,  and  yet  you  get  the 
same  total  of  26,000. 

Maj.  Obton.  There  is  something  wrong  in  the  mathematics  there. 
I  think  the  decimal  point  has  been  placeaat  the  wrong  place. 

The  Chaibman.  You  had  better  check  that  up  and  put  a  statement 
about  it  in  the  record. 

Maj.  Obton.  Yes,  sir. 

According  to  the  Tables  of  Organization  these  are  issued  in  the 
United  States  on  the  basis  of  9.54  For  each  1,000  men  coming  into  the 
service.  The  estimated  upkeep  in  the  United  States  is  approxi- 
mately 1.5  per  year  for  each  bag  in  use,  and  for  overseas  1  each  60 
days  ioT  each  bag  in  use. 

The  overseas  maintenance  is  determined  by  the  American  Expe- 
ditionary Forces.  This  item  is  issued  to  troops  coming  into  the 
service  in  the  United  States  in  accordance  with  the  Table  of  Funda- 
mental Allowances,  and  they  then  take  this  equipment  overseas  with 
them  when  embarking. 

The  Chaibman.  These  bags  are  canvas  bags  and  cost  $3.86  ? 

3Ir.  McCoBMiCK.  Yes,  sir;  waterproofied,  with  a  spigot  on  each 
one.  They  hold  about  20  gallons  of  water.  They  are  what  they  call 
a  pack  water  bag  and  are  used  for  furnishing  water  when  they  move 
on.  as  I  understand  it. 

The  Chaibman.  In  figuring  this  estimate  of  initial  issue,  was  it 
taken  into  account  that  all  the  troops  in  America  are  going  to  be 
stationed  at  places  where  very  elaborate  water  facilities  have  been 
created? 

Maj.  Obtx)n.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  are  all  equipped  with  them,  because 
in  their  training  they  are  given  the  same  equipment  that  they  are 
going  to  use  in  the  field;  otherwise  they  would  not  know  how  to 
use  them. 

The  Chaibman.  But  for  the  purpose  of  training  you  do  not  have 
to  have  the  same  equipment  that  you  would  have  for  purposes  of  use? 

Maj.  Obton.  Of  course  you  understand  that  figure  is  established 
by  the  staff,  and  we  are  under  orders  to  give  every  company  a  water 
sterilizing  bag. 

The  Chaibman.  I  understand  that,  but  I  am  going  back  of  you 
to  the  staff  to  try  and  find  out  what  justification  there  is  for  their 
figures. 

Maj.  Obton.  Of  course,  this  is  the  authorized  issue,  and  they  all 
get  them  and  take  them  along  with  them. 
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BLANKBTa. 

The  Chaibman.  You  have  an  estimate  of  $57,527,600  for  blanket":, 
and  you  had  an  allotment  out  of  the  Army  act  oi  $118^21^80,  so  that 
there  was  an  over  allotment,  according  to  your  new  figures,  of 
$66,293,930.    How  did  that  come  about? 

Maj.  Orton.  The  may  that  came  about  was  that  in  July  a  cable 
came  over  reducing  considerably  all  equipment  of  overseas  forces, 
in  which  they  reduced  blankets  irom  three  per  man  to  one  per  mai.. 
However,  in  the  last  three  days  there  has  been  a  cable  receiveti 
reestablishing  the  three  per  man,  so  this  fieure  will  be  considerably 
increased  again.  They  thought  they  could  get  along  with  one  per 
man,  but  they  find  out  they  will  have  to  have  three. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  increase  this  estimate  back  to  the 
original  figure? 

Maj.  Orton.  I  think  we  ought  to,  because  we  have  got  to  go  <>'it 
and  get  them.  We  have  got  to  start  shipping  them  over  at  onre 
three  per  man.  The  French  get  along  with  one  6*pound  blanket. 
and  we  thought  the  Americans  could  get  along  with  one  -t-poun-i 
blanket,  but  they  find  out  they  can  not. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  are  now  figuring  on  giving  them  throe 
4-pound  blankets,  or  a  total  of  12  pounds? 

Maj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chauiman.  We  would  like  to  know  what  you  really  want  as 
an  estimate  for  blankets. 

Maj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  figuring,  according  to  this  table,  on  an 
initial  issue  of  three  per  man  and  a  maintenance  of  one-half  blanket 
per  man? 

Maj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  a  four  and  one-half  months'  additional 
maintenance  based  on  the  June  strength? 

Maj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That,  again,  is  to  take  care  of  the  flow  of  blanket^ 
from  manufacturers  to  points  of  use? 

Maj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Overseas  your  present  estimate  is  one  per  man 
per  year  and  one  per  man  per  year  as  a  reserve,  with  the  same  foui 
and  a  half  months'  further  reserve? 

Maj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  determine  to  go  back  to  an  ovei^as  initial 
equipment  of  three  per  man  it  would  not  mean  that  this  estimate 
should  be  increased  for  the  overseas  equipment  by  two-thirds,  does  it  f 

Maj.  Orton.  No,  sir;  it  means  that  there  will  be  approximatelv 
one  blanket  per  man  more,  because  we  had  already  arranged  t-^ 
ship  one  over.  We  could  not  wait  until  they  changed  their  mind>. 
we  had  to  arrange  to  give  them  one  when  they  went  over,  feelimr 
sure  they  would  not  get  along  throughout  the  winter  with  one.  Now. 
they  come  back  asking  for  an  additional  one,  making  it  three. 

The  Chairman.  What  becomes  of  the  initial  equipment? 

Maj.  Orton.  In  this  country? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Maj.  Orton.  That  is  what  makes  your  very  high  reclamation. 
It  is  turned  over  to  the  officer  at  embarkation  and  then  it  comes  back 
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for  issue,  and  we  have  deducted  five  and  a  half  millions  by  way  of 
reclamation. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  of  the  three  that  you  issue  to  a 
man  in  America  you  get  two  back  and  reissue  them  to  some  other 
soldier  in  America? 

Maj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  give  a  cost  price  of  $9.20. 

Maj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  these  blankets  weigh? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  They  are  running  4  pounds  now.  Our  contracts 
for  3-pound  blankets  have  practically  run  out. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  of — wool  ? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  I  can  furnish  you  just  what  the  formula  is.  It 
is  the  standard  specification  blanket  set  by  the  staff.  I  can  not  tell 
you  the  percentage  of  wool  off-hand. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  as  much  a  wool  blanket  as  the  prewar 
blanket  ? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  sure? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  I  am  very  sure;  yes,  sir.  I  can  give  you  the 
exact  specifications  under  which  these  blankets  are  made.  Because  of 
some  changes  increasing  the  amount  of  wool  I  can  not  give  you  the 
exact  details,  but  I  will  furnish  you  exactly  what  we  are  building  now. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  size  of  these  blankets? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  I  forget  what  the  dimensions  are,  but  in  the 
interchange  between  departments  of  the  Government  we  figured  the 
other  day  the  basis  as  $2.15  a  pound.  For  instance,  there  is  the 
War  Shipping  Board  that  wants  an  accommodation.  We  provide 
them  with  olankets  and  then  add  that  to  our  buying  program,  so  that 
if  it  was  $2.15  and  it  was  a  4-pound  blanket  it  would  bo  $8.60.  As  to 
the  average  price  of  wool,  one  figure  that  I  remember  was  $1.41  in 
the  raw  state ;  that  is,  scoured,  and  that  has  got  to  be  made  up  into 
garments.  Two  dollars  and  fifteen  cents  was  set  as  the  price  per 
pound.  Then,  if  it  was  a  3-pound  blanket  it  would  be  $6.45,  and. if 
a  4-pound  blanket  it  would  be  $8.60.  That  was  only  set  here  the 
other  day  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  6,886,000  blankets  on  hand  as  of  July  1  ? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  stock  here  and  abroad,  or  simply  here? 

Maj.  Orton.  All  the  way  through  the  pipe  line,  from  the  manu- 
facturers to  the  regulating  stations  overseas. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  reserve  did  that  make? 

Maj.  Orton.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  figure  it  that  way,  because  on 
winter  garments,  in  the  summer,  we  can  not  figure  the  percentage  we 
are  piling  up  for  winter  use.  In  the  summer  your  stock  grows,  and 
tJben  by  October  you  begin  to  get  them  out  in  big  quantities. 

The  Chairman.  What  quantity  have  you  on  hand  now? 

Maj.  Orton.  I  have  not  to-day's  stock  report. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  for  any  particular  period? 

Maj.  Orton.  No  ;  I  have  not  any  of  those  with  me,  but  I  can  call 
ap  and  find  out. 

83852—18 31 
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The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you,  then,  in  another  way :  Having  in 
mind  your  stock  on  hand  and  your  delivery  schedule,  what  is  the  situ- 
ation touching  your  ability  to  supply  blankets  as  required? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  From  July  1  to  September  21  our  requirements 
were  2,353,000  and  we  delivered  2,131,000;  we  were  only  100,000 
behind  on  deliveries. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  productive  capacity  now  of  the  coun- 
try in  blankets? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  The  present  capacity  or  what  we  have  ordered! 
We  are  getting  all  we  have  ordered. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  ordering  and  what  could  you  pro- 
duce?   We  will  get  it  both  ways. 

Mr.  McCormick.  The  production  of  the  country  from  July  1  to 
September  21  was  2,131,000 ;  that  was  the  number  actually  delivered 
to  the  Government.  The  contracts  for  that  corresponding  time  were 
122,000  more  than  that,  or  2,253,000,  because  that  is  all  we  needed. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  capacity  in  excess  of  what  was 
delivered  ? 
Mr.  McCormick.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  was  it  you  did  not  get  the  one  hundred  and 
odd  thousand  you  ordered? 
Mr.  McCormick.  That  is  a  delinquency  in  contracts — 122,000. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  a  delinquency  in  contracts  or  a  de- 
linquency in  production? 
Mr.  McCormick.  A  delinquency  in  production. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  different  from  a  delinquency  in  contracts. 
In  other  words,  you  gave  contracts  for  a  given  number  and  actually 
received  one  hundred  and  odd  thousand  less  than  they  agreed  to 
furnish. 
Mr.  McCormick.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  other  productive  capacities  that  you 
did  not  avail  yourselves  of  in  placing  contracts? 
Mr.  McCormick.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  To  what  extent? 

Mr.  McCormick.  I  do  not  know  the  total  capacity  of  the  country 
for  the  production  of  blankets. 

The  Chairman.  But,  if  I  understand,  the  people  to  whom  con- 
tracts were  awarded  had  a  capacity  judged  by  their  production  and 
not  by  their  contracts,  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  keep  up  with  tlie 
requirements  of  the  Army,  having  in  mind  the  maintenance  of  the  re- 
serve that  you  consider  necessary ;  is  that  true  ? 
Mr.  McCormick.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  How  are  those  contracts  let? 
Mr.  McCormick.  That  is  in  charge  of  our  wool  branch,  and  when 
the  woolens  branch  wants  to  buy  blankets  they  inquire  and  get  infor- 
mation as  to  what  wool  is  available  and  its  price.    Then  a  notice  is 
sent  out  to  bidders  to  submit  their  bids  for  completed  blankets  on  the 
basis  of  the  Government  selling  them  the  wool  at  a  fixed  price. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  bids  sufficient  in  number  to  more 
than  take  care  of  your  requirements  or  do  your  bids  so  nearly  ap- 
proach your  requirements  as  to  necessitate  an  arbitrary  allotment  of 
amounts  to  various  bidders? 

Mr.  McCormick.  In  the  woolen  goods  we  have  bids  in  excess  of 
the  quantities  we  ask  for. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  them  enough  in  excess  to  be  able  to 
take  a  desirable  bid  in  the  total  quantity  for  which  the  bid  is  sub- 
mitted? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Note. — ^A  revision  of  the  estimates  for  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1919,  shows  the  amount  made  available  for  the  appropriation 
"  Regular  supplies,  Quartermaster  CJorps,"  in  the  act  approved  July  9,  1918, 
to  be  $108,376,182.81  in  excess  of  the  amount  now  estimated  to  be  required  for 
the  purpose  of  that  appropriation. 

The  deficiency  herein  estimated  for  the  appropriation  "Clothing  and  camp 
and  garrison  equipage"  is  $167,514,615.46.  If  this  amount  is  appropriated,  it  1& 
requested  the  following  provision  be  inserted  in  the  bill  In  connection  with  the- 
appropriation  "Clothing  and  camp  and  garrison  equipage": 

*•  Provided,  That  $108,376,182.81  of  this  appropriation  is  made  available  from 
the  amount  appropriated  for  regular  supplies.  Quartermaster  Corps,  In  the  act 
approved  July  9,  1918,  for  the  support  of  the  Army  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1919." 

The  Chairman.  1  notice  that  in  your  overseas  reserve  you  not  only 
figure  a  maintenance  of  four  and  one-half  months  overseas  in  addi- 
tion, but  you  then  figure  a  standard  reserve,  and  that  standard  re- 
serve, from  your  note,  seems  to  be  2,500,000  blankets. 

Maj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  simply  an  arbitrary  figure? 

Maj.  Orton.  It  was  arrived  at  in  this  way:  We  are  called  upon  to 
ship  overseas  every  time  any  troops  leave  a  certain  quantity  of 
blankets  to  be  held  in  reserve.  The  total  number  figures  3,752,000 
blankets,  or  1^  blankets  per  man,  to  be  held  in  reserve.  That  would 
run  them  away  into  the  future  if  we  contracted  on  an  automatic 
basis.  They  did  not  take  into  account  over  there  the  aidditional  risk 
that  a  very  small  arm^  would  incur  in  figuring  the  percentage  of 
reserve  as  compared  with  the  risk  incurred  by  a  large  army,  and  so 
we  have  cut  that  figure  down  to  accord  with  the  risk.  In  other  words, 
we  do  not  need  1^  blankets  per  man  in  an  army  of  3,000,000  men, 
although  that  number  might  be  required  in  the  case  of  an  army  of 
1,000,000  men.  We  have,  therefore,  cut  that  estimate  down  to 
2,.'>00,000  blankets  for  3,360,000  men.  We  do  not  want  to  contract 
ahead  for  a  reserve  of  1^  per  man,  because  we  feel  sure  that  when 
we  get  that  reserve  up  to  about  2,500,000  the  balance  will  be  cancelled 
from  overseas.  If  we  waited,  we  would  have  tremendous  stocks  de- 
livered that  would  not  be  shipped. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  can  with  a  very  large  number 
of  men  carry  a  lower  insurance  in  the  way  of  a  reserve  than  you  could 
with  a  lesser  number,  because  in  the  case  of  the  lesser  number,  any 
emergency  that  would  make  necessary  the  reserve  might  eat  it  all 
up  at  once  and  leave  you  in  bad  shape? 

Maj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But,  according  to  the  law  of  averages,  when  you 
spread  it  out,  the  emergency  would  not  be  great  enough  to  materially 
reduce  it  so  that  you  would  not  have  the  time  to  supplement  it  or 
build  it  back  up.    That  is  the  principle  of  it,  is  it  not? 

ilaj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  theory.  If  they  have  3,000,000 
men  there,  they  will  probably  have  the  reserve"  divided  among  20 
different  warehouses,  whereas  with  1,000,000  men  there,  they  would 
probably  have  it  in  5  warehouses,  and  if  anything  shoidd  happen  to 
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one  of  the  five  warehouses,  there  would  be  a  bigger  percentage  of 
loss  than  in  the  other  case.  There  would  be  a  bigger  percentage  of 
loss  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

RECLAMATION  OF  BLANKETS. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  reclamation  of  blankets,  or  do  you 
undertake  to  reclaim  them  in  any  other  way  than  by  cleaning?  Do 
you  repair  them? 

Maj.  Orton.  I  can  not  tell  how  they  operate  that. 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  I  might  answer  that  question:  They  not  only 
clean  the  blankets,  but  they  also  repair  holes  in  them,  and,  when  a 
blanket  is  badly  torn,  they  have  in  some  instances  made  spiral 
puttees  out  of  them  by  cutting  them  in  slices,  using  the  wool  in  that 
way  as  a  part  of  the  reclamation  for  another  article. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  credit  that  blanket  account  with  the  value 
of  the  wool  used  in  making  the  puttees? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  There  are  no  figures  on  that.  I  had  submitteii 
to  my  office  half  a  dozen  pairs  of  puttees  made  by  that  reclamation 
method  a  few  days  ago,  but  there  is  no  memorandum  of  the  produc- 
tion they  have  had  in  that  line.  All  the  waste  wool  and  the  torn 
pieces  of  blankets  are  put  over  into  the  base  assorting  plant  in  which 
we  take  all  the  clippings  from  the  worn  clothing,  and  it  is  all  recon- 
verted into  material.    We  take  all  of  that  from  reclamation. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  it  over  into  clothing? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  They  make  it  over  principally  into  blanket  ma- 
terial again. 

The  Chairman.  That  raises  the  question  that  I  asked  you  yester- 
day, as  to  how  far  you  were  keeping  up  the  standard  of  your  wool, 
or  how  far  you  were  weakening  its  character  by  working  into  it 
shoddy  or  worked-over  wool? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  The  standard  blanket,  or  the  best  blanket,  is  ntJt 
made  of  all  wool.  There  is  in  it  a  certain  percentage  of  this  re- 
worked material,  and  that  is  where  we  get  it  from  to  supply  to  tho 
contractors,  thus  making  the  blankets  to  contain  a  certain  amount  of 
virgin  wool  and  a  certain  amount  of  reworked  wool. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  inspection  such  as  to  enable  yon  to  set* 
that  the  finished  article  contains  the  proper  proportions  of  virgin 
wool  and  worked-over  wool? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  We  have  the  best  available  inspectors  fumishe<l 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  then  have  special  experts  who 
are  in  charge  of  them.  Then,  in  addition  to  them,  we  have  field  ex- 
perts going  out  from  Washington  who  are  taking  up  these  matter-, 
all  the  time,  particularly  as  to  wool.  In  our  wool  distribution  office, 
where  they  allocate  this  wool,  it  requires  the  services  of  250  people 
throughout  the  coimtry  to  distribute  the  wool  in  the  various  ware- 
houses, and  a  very  careful  and  accurate  account  is  kept  of  every 
pound  that  the  (government  buys,  where  it  goes  to,  its  origin,  etc. 

MTLTTABT  COCXHtS. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  for  colors :  What  do  you  mean 
by  that?    Do  you  mean  military  colors  that  go  with  the  troops? 
Maj.  Omon.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Your  estimate  on  that  is  $541,443,84,  and  I  notice 
that  what  you  got  from  the  Military  Committee  in  tne  Army  bill 
was  $1,349,603.    How  did  that  come  about? 

Maj.  Orton.  That  comes  about  because  the  most  expensive  colors 
are  the  silk  colors.  Thev  have  to  be  embroidered  on  both  sides,  and 
a  few  women  in  Philadelphia  are  the  only  people  who  can  do  it. 
However,  they  have  been  canceled  for  the  most  part  overseas,  and 
we  do  not  want  them. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  determined? 

Maj.  Orton.  It  was  simply  a  cable  that  came  in  some  time  this 
gunmier.    I  do  not  know  the  exact  date,  but  it  was  changed  at  once. 

TENTS. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  number  of  items  in  your  estimate 
under  the  head  of  tents.  There  are  some  14  items,  and  they  total 
approximately  fifty-odd  million  dollars. 

Maj.  Orton.    Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  number  of  tents  varies  in  each  case 
according  to  the  characterof  the  tent  and  the  use  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended; but  what  is  the  broad  basis,  if  any,  upon  which  you  have 
made  out  your  tent  estimate  of  requirements  ? 

Maj.  Orton.  There  are  two  bases.  The  first  basis  is  the  individual 
tent  shelter  tent,  which  is  a  part  of  every  individual  soldier's  equip- 
ment, the  same  as  his  uniform.    Every  man  has  one. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  pup  tent? 

Maj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  is  the  basis  for  the  pup  tent? 

Maj.  Orton.  The  basis  is  the  issue  of  one  per  man. 

The  Chair3£AN.  With  what  reserve  for  maintenance? 

Maj.  Orton.  One  per  man  is  the  initial  issue.  It  is  slightly  over 
one  per  man,  because  the  officers  get  them,  too,  and  the  strength  does 
not  include  the  officers.  Therefore  there  are  required  2,905,000  for 
the  initial  issue. 

The  Chairman'.  That  is  for  America  ? 

Maj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir.  When  a  man  is  drafted  he  gets  one,  or 
when  he  goes  into  camp.  Then  the  upkeep  in  this  country  is  on  the 
basi.s  of  slightly  less  than  one  per  year.  That  is  based  on  experience 
on  the  Mexican  border  and  in  maneuvers  in  the  field  before  the  war, 
and.  so  far  as  we  could  get  it,  from  the  experience  during  the  war. 
It  is  estimated  that  they  will  last  about  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  your  tent  age  item  in  Mexico  was  very 
heavy  and  was  very  much  in  excess  of  what  the  maintenance  ought 
to  be  in  the  United  States  or  in  France,  due  to  climate,  sand  storms, 
and  other  things  that  made  your  tent  age  wear  greater  than  j^ou 
would  experience  anywhere  else. 

;Maj.  Orton.  They  roll  up  their  packs  in  them  and  use  them  in  a 
hundred  and  one  different  ways.  We  think  that  an  allowance  of 
less  than  one  a  year  is  a  conservative  figure,  because  I  doubt  is  they 
will  wear  that  long.  There  is  a  lot  of  wear  all  the  time  on  the  tent 
shelter  half.  The  overseas  maintenance  is  one  per  year.  That  is 
the  figure  they  have  sent,  and  it  accords  with  the  experience  we  had 
in  this  country  before  the  war. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  you  figuring  anything  for  initial  equipment 
overseas? 

Maj.  Orton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  assume  that  each  man  equipped  with  a  tent 
here  in  America  and  with  maintenance  will  keep  that  tent  in  order, 
and  that  when  he  goes  overseas  he  will  take  it  with  him? 

Maj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir.  Besides,  we  have  figured  getting  back 
through  reclamation  250,000  tents  which  will  be  repaired. 

The  Chairman,  In  determining  your  overseas  maintenance  you 
predicated  it  upon  a  weighted  average  of  the  men  who  are  to  be 
overseas  ? 

Maj.  Orton.  It  amounts  to  so  much  per  month  per  25,000  men. 
When  we  ship  them  over  they  are  estimated  for  unite  of  25,000  men 
then  in  France,  and  we  ship  them  each  month.  It  corresponds  to  the 
weighted  average,  but  it  is  a  diflPerent  method  of  expressing  it.  It  is 
a  method  of  determining  the  quantities  that  must  be  shipped  out  each 
month,  and  it  corresponds  to  the  weighted  average. 

The  Chairman.  In  figuring  maintenance  in  the  United  States,  do 
you  figure  a  flat  maintenance  on  all  your  initial  equipment? 

Maj.  Orton.  Xo,  sir;  we  figure  it  for  a  number  of  men  each  month, 
which  is  one-twelfth  of  the  total  maintenance  for  the  men  in  that 
month.  So  it  is  a  weighted  average  right  through  the  year.  The 
average  works  out  about  1,400,000  men  during  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  these  pup  tente  costing? 

Maj.  Orton.  Three  dollars  and  one  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  tx)tal  that  you  have  estimated  as  the 
cost  for  initial  equipment  and  maintenance,  here  and  over-seas,  for 
pup  tents? 

Maj.  Orton.  Twenty-three  million  six  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  In  addition  to  that,  you  have  somewhere  around 
$30,000,000  for  other  kinds  of  tents.  What  basis  have  you  used  in 
determining  that  tentage? 

Maj.  Orton.  That  is  based  on  the  number  of  m^n  actually  under 
canvas  in  the  United  States.  We  do  not  give  them  any  tentage  where 
they  have  wooden  buildings.  Where  they  have  wooden  warehouses, 
we  do  not  give  them  any  storage  tents,  and  where  they  have  wooden 
hospitals  we  do  not  give  them  any  hospital  tents.  They  are  fully 
equipped,  and  they  do  not  take  them  away  when  they  move  out  of 
camp,  so  that  all  we  figure  is  the  upkeep  for  the  tented  camps  in  this 
country. 

The  Chairman.  Your  note  says  "  the  General  Staff  advises  that  at 
present  there  are  769,000  men  under  canvas  in  the  United  States^  and 
desire  to  place  231,000  additional  men  under  canvas  by  October  1.*' 
That  would  make  a  total  of  1,000,000  under  canvas? 

Maj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  AMiat  is  the  present  capacity  for  housing  the  men 
in  buildings? 

Maj.  Orton.  Well,  you  have  16  cantonments,  having  an  average 
capacity,  I  should  say,  of  between  thirty-five  and  forty  thousand  men. 
If  the  average  was  40,000,  you  would  have  640.000  men. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  you  have  16  camps. 

Maj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  They  are  not  tent  camps,  but  they  are  wooden 
camps. 

Maj.ORTON.  The  National  Guard  camps  are  tent  camps. 

The  Chairman.  No;  they  started  out  as  tent  camps,  but  they  have 
been  doing  nothing  but  spend  money  to  convert  them  practically  into 
cantonments. 

Maj.  Orton.  Where  the  wooden  buildings  have  been  completed  we 
do  not  figure  any  tents,  but  we  figure  tents  for  the  camps  that  are  not 
converted.  It  is  at  those  camps  where  they  are  still  using  tents,  and 
you  will  take  note  that  where  they  have  wooden  warehouses  or 
wooden  hospitals  provided  for  them  we  have  provided  no  tentage  for 
that  purpose.  We  are  keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  construction 
division,  and  as  fast  as  they  turn  them  into  buildings  we  stop  furnish- 
ing tentage. 

The  CiiAiR3f AN.  Do  you  know  what  data  was  used  for  the  staff's 
basis  of  the  men  under  canvas? 

Maj.  Orton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  strikes  me  as  away  beyond  the  fact. 

Maj.  Orton.  We  have  not  got  the  details,  but  we  were  advised  by 
the  staff  that  they  expected  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  it  costs  to  keep  a  man  in 
America  under  tent  ? 

Maj.  Orton.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not  seen  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  Quartermaster  Department  has  worked  out  at 
different  times  figures  on  the  tentage  cost  of  sheltering  a  man  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  We  have  a  most  elaborate  table,  but  it  was  completed 
two  or  three  years  ago,  and  it  is  not  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on 
now. 

The  Chairman.  We  ought  to  know  what  it  costs  to  house  a  man  at 
a  cantonment,  and  then  if  we  know  what  it  cost  to  house  him  in  a  tent 
we  could  then  determine  whether  we  ought  to  be  housing  anybody  in 
tents  or  not. 

Have  you  accurate  figures,  except  the  rough  calculation  you  made, 
on  the  capacity  of  cantonments  as  to  the  number  of  men  who  can  now 
he  accommodated  in  barracks  in  America? 

Maj.  Orton.  No,  sir. 

Camp  9taiistic8. 

f  Revised  to  Sept.  26, 1918.) 


Ounp. 

Present  a'^commodft- 

tiODS. 

Pre'wnt  additions 
authorized. 

Additions  imder  con- 
sideration. 

Emergency. 

• 

Pannanent. 

Emergency. 

Emergency. 

Permanent. 

m^eeflaDsoos 

25,000 
29,121 
41,879 

Reaoie^ftrd 

Bowie 

Brst^ 

46,553 

Cndv 

44,959 
35,468 

Onter 

13,556 

Columbus 

1,000 

31,206 

Tkereas 

3«,832 
42.800 
42,227 
46,183 
16,750 
88,108 
42,806 

IHx 

22,(100 
12,000 

IVjdre 

7,002 

TkniotrnMi. 

Kanis 

8,666 

« 

41.162 
42.819 

5,4m 
19,866 

Oraot 
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Gamp. 

Freaont  acoommoda- 
tiona. 

Present  additions 
authorized. 

Additions  under  eot^ 
flidenttioiL. 

• 

Emergency. 

Pennanent. 

Emergency. 

Permanent. 

Emergency. 

p«»— t 

Qreene 

48,305 

45,099 

5,852 

19,637 

44,009 

HaiMTOck 

5,620 

12.300 

HUl 

Humphreys 

13,707 

....-  -. 

Jackson 

9,500 

12,600 

Jackson,  north 

31,352 
5,0S0 

Johnston 

13,175 
32,066 

Keamoy 

10,091 

Knox 

13,600 

68,600 

Las  Cases 

• 

13,2()5 
49,721 
40,232 
44,899 
42,830 
3,774 
33,221 

Lea 

14,000 

10,614 

Lowb 

Logfin 

Moide 

3,000 

9,745 

Meigs 

Merritt 

5,856 
50,000 

Mills.; 

Motor  Transport  School 

10,UOO 

MacArthur 

45,074 
> 42, 728 

,..//.'.'.'.'.'.'.\     '---'-     -- 

McClellan 

•'••* 1 

16,278 

McPherson ! 

0  ;lcthorpe  (Oreenleaf  Forrest) 
P  ke 

............ 

24,457 
43,843 

" 

25,000 

7,000 

11, 167 
7,500 

Polk  (Raleigh) 

5,000 

6,250 

> 30, 428 

« 30.010 

41,593 

«33,9W 

24,234 

45,424 

42,809 

43,565 

»5ti,249 

43,011 

16,278 

Shelby 

Sheridan 

Sherman !. 

0,208 
2,494 

Stuart 

Taylor 

Travis 

5,144 

Upton 

10,500 

Wadsworth 

Wheeler 

98,600 

1,758,783 

6,000 

344,918 

12,000 

03,  €^ 

•  Ori^nal  capacity  reduced  to  accommodate  additional  construction. 

« Increne  over  re  part  of  Aug.  I,  account  of  additional  utilities  accommodations  reported. 

*  Reduced  from  report  of  Aug.  I  to  conform  with  list  of  buildings  reported  completed. 

« 

NoTK.— This  list  does  not  include  mechanical  repair  shop  units,  ordnance  camps,  warebonse  camp*, 
and  aviation  camps. 

Col.  Wolfe.  We  will  have  that  information  for  vou. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  figuring  on  any  tents  tor  hospital  use  in 
America  ? 

Maj.  Orton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  figure  that  all  the  sick  will  be  taken  car© 
of  in  hospitals  in  buildings? 

Maj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  figuring  on  any  tents  for  mess  halls! 

Maj.  Orton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  put  it  another  way,  is  your  tentage  figored 
only  for  the  shelter  of  the  men  themselves  for  keeping  quarters? 

Maj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir;  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  sure  of  that! 

Maj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  country! 

Maj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  figuring  on  the  basis  of  1,000,000  of 
such  m€n? 

Maj.  Orton.  After  October  1;  yes,  sir. 
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The  Chaikman.  If  that  be  true,  what  is  the  reason  for  all  the 
different  types  of  tents  that  you  are  figuring  on  ? 

Mai.  Obton,  Most  of  the  types  are  for  overseas.  In  this  country 
it  is  the  pyramidal  tent  for  the  men  to  sleep  in  and  two  sizes  of  wall 
tents,  large  and  small,  for  officers. 

The  Chairman.  This  fifty-odd  million  dollar  estimate  is  overseas 
as  well  as  for  America  ? 

Maj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  is  for  overseas  and  what  pro- 
portion is  for  America? 

Maj.  Orton.  I  have  not  figured  it  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us,  exclusive  of  the  pup 
tents. 

Maj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir. 

Percentages  of  tentage  for  domestic  use  aHd  overseas  use. 


Article. 


Tents,  hospital,  troplral. . . . . 
I  Ik's,  hospital,  tropical .  4 . . . . 

TvTits,  bosoitaj,  ward 

TfTiu,  wall,  small 

F1h>^c,  for  tents,  wall,  small.. 

Tf-nts,  storage 

Tlie5,  for  tents,  storage , 

Trnts,  pyramidal. , 


Perwnt- 

age  for 

domestic 

ase. 


0.73 
.22 


.73 


Percent- 
age for 
overseas 
use. 


100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

.27 

.78 

100.00 

100.00 

.28 


Article. 


Tents,  wall,  large 

Flies,  for  tents,  wall,  large.  /.. 

Screens,  latrine 

Paulins,  17  by  30 

Paul  ins,  small 

Covers,   canvas,   for   folded 
ward  tents 


Percent- 

Percent- 

age for 

age  for 

domrstic 

overscai 

use. 

use. 

0.72 

o.n 

.02 

.08 

.18 

.82 

.11 

.89 

.68 

.49 

1.00 


The  Chairman.  Is  the  cost  of  your  tents  standard  on  a  yardage 
basis,  or  does  it  vary  according  to  tne  type  ? 

Mr.  McCoR3iiCK.  It  is  on  the  yardage  basis.  We  have  a  standard 
allocation  of  material,  including  hardware,  poles,  and  rope  of  the 
<Jifferent  tents.  There  is  a  standard  table  of  materials  necessary,  and 
that  is  multiplied  by  the  price  we  pay  for  the  various  materials. 

The  Chairman.  You  figure  there  is  an  initial  equipment  other  than 
f  he5^  pujp  tents  for  769,000  men  now  in  the  United  States? 

Afaj.  Orton.  No,  .sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  yon  not?  The  General  Staff  advises  that 
at  f  >resent  there  are  769,000  men  under  canvas  in  the  United  States. 

Maj.  Orton.  They  have  the  tents,  but  the  men  move  out  and 

The  Chairman  (interposing) .  That  does  not  answer  my  inquiry. 
I  asked  you  if  you  figured  that  you  had  equipment  now  in  the  United 
States  for  769,000  men  ? 

Maj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  the  equipment. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  figuring  on  231,000  additional? 

Maj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  are  figuring  on  the  maintenance  of 
l.rXK),O0O? 

Maj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  figuring  on  the  maintenance  of  a  million 
for  12  months? 

Maj.  Orton.  We  figure  on  the  maintenance  of  700,000-odd  for  12 
months,  and  the  balance,  the  230,000-odd,  beginning  October  1. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  plan  of  the  staff  touching  the  tentag^e 
requirements  overseas,  other  than  the  pup  tents  which  go  as  the 
personal  equipment  of  the  men  ? 

Maj.  Orton.  The  plan  for  overseas  is  decided  over  there  purely. 
Tliero  are  three  units  going  overseas  that  bring  their  tents  with  them, 
the  forestry  regiment,  the  sanitary  units,  and  the  bakery  companies, 
because  they  are  out  in  the  field  and  move  around  to  a  considerable 
extent.  They  bring  a  full  equipment  of  tentage.  In  addition  to  that, 
we  have  had  calls  lately — they  have  been  just  coming  in  the  last  few 
weeks — for  hospital  ward  tents,  the  largest  tents  that  we  make.  After 
conference  with  the  Medical  Corps  over  there,  they  put  in  lar^  call?. 
In  addition  to  that,  about  two  weeks  ago  they  asked  us  to  ship  over 
tentage  sufficient  for  one  division  each  month  of  all  kinds  of  tentag:. 
It  is  to  be  shipped  over  between  decks  of  the  ships,  where  it  will  noi 
take  any  space  away  from  other  cargo. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  mean  that  instead  of  billeting  the  nvii 
in  houses  in  villages  and  towns,  as  the  English  do  somewhat  and  tli^f 
French  do  entirely,  it  is  proposed  now  to  take  care  of  our  men  in 
tents  ? 

Maj.  Orton.  I  can  not  tell  you.  This  came  over  very  recently,  an  : 
we  have  heard  no  explanation.  That  came  in  since  this  estimate  \vu> 
made  up. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  mean  in  increase  in  your  estimate 
for  tentage? 

Maj.  Orton.  In  the  pyramidal  tents  that  will  mean  about  6,000  a 
month  and  the  others  in  much  smaller  proportions. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  estimate  of  the  cost  that  will 
involve  ? 

Maj.  Orton.  No,  sir.  It  has  just  come  in  and  we  are  just  getting 
out  the  new  requirements  on  it. 

The  CiiAiR3iAN.  General,  how  is  pay  for  billeting  based  over 
there  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  I  do  not  know.  The  only  information  we  have  as  to 
expenditures  over  there  is  the  statement  that  we  get  through  tlie 
auditor  as  to  the  amounts  expended  under  the  various  appropriatioIl^. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  what  fund  is  that  paid? 

Gen.  Lord.  It  will  be  paid  out  of  "Barracks  and  quarters."  I  do 
not  know  much  about  the  billeting,  what  is  included  with  it;  I 
suppose  they  are  subsisted,  as  usual. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gen.  Lord.  They  would  be  paid  out  of  "  Barracks  and  quarters  ?  ^ 

The  Chairman.  A  great  deal  of  it  is  without  expense  at  all.  The 
men  who  go  into  some  of  these  destroyed  villages  simply  occupy 
the  buildings  there  and  they  pay  for  carrying  their  own  bedding  an-l 
getting  their  own  water  and  get  their  own  food  through  the  regular 
Army  channels,  but  officers  and  enlisted  men  are  in  other  instance'- 
billeted  in  houses  that  are  owned  and  could  be  occupied  by  their 
owners. 

Gen.  Lord.  If  they  are  bUleted  under  conditions  where  they  couM 
not  be  furnished  rations  in  kind  they  would  be  paid  commutation  of 
rations,  and  if  it  is  just  a  matter  of  housing  it  would  be  paid  out  of 
**  Barracks  and  quarters." 
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The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  housing  entirely,  except 
where  officers  themselves  simply  make  arrangements  out  of  their 
allowance  for  quarters. 

Col.  Wolfe.  There  is  a  regular  billeting  officer  in  the  larger  de- 
tachments and  he  is  known  as  the  town  major.  They  have  a  list  of 
all  of  the  billets  available  and  they  establish  a  uniform  price. 
I'sually  it  is  30  francs  a  month.  I  know  that  is  the  price  in  some  of 
the  places.  That  includes  nothing  but  attendance  and  the  man 
supplies  everything,  his  heat,  his  light,  and  his  subsistence;  that  is, 
just  for  the  mere  billet. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  talking  about  officers? 

Col.  WouTE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Please  put  in  the  record  a  statement  as  to  the 
method  pursued  in  connection  with  the  billeting  of  troops  overseas, 
and  in  connection  with  that  I  should  like  to  understand  how  far  this 
recent  requirement  for  tents  for  overseas  contemplates  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  existing  arrangement. 

Note. — ^Troops  to  be  billeted  in  Frencb  citierf  or  villages  are  preceded  one  day 
by  a  cunimlssioneil  officer  who  makes  the  necessary  housing  arrangements  with 
th«*  town  major  (who  is  placed  in  each  city  or  village  by  the  Army  in  that 
virlnity)  for  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  organization.  The  town  major 
srives  an  order  (for  each  billet)  on  the  owners  of  the  billets  to  the  commissioned 

Prii'es  paid  for  billets,  for  one  night,  by  our  Government  are :  For  each  com- 
iiii^sioned  officer,  1  franc;  for  each  noncommossioned  officer  or  soldier,  20  cen- 
T  :ii*»s  :  for  each  animal,  5  centimes.  If  noncommissioned  officers  or  soldiers  are 
t»*:!»'tt*<l  in  lofts,  the  price  Is  5  centimes. 

Monthly  reports  of  all  billets  furnished  are  made  by  each  town  major  to  his 
r»-^I>e<'tive  Army  headquarters,  General  Order  No.  18  of  June  31,  1918,  G.  H.  Q., 
A.  E.  F.,  covers  billeting. 

Maj.  Orton.  I  was  just  figuring  here  roughly  that  the  cost  of 
pyramidal  tents  will  amount  to  about  $500,000  a  month,  and  for  all 
kinds,  I  should  say,  $600,000  additional  cost. 

The  Ch^mrman.  Figuring  from  now  on,  does  that  include  the  main- 
tenance for  those  tents? 

Maj.  Obton.  We  do  not  know  yet  whether  they  will  use  them. 
Probably,-  if  they  get  a  war  movement,  they  will  use  them  up.  We 
<lo  not  figure  on  the  maintenance. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  initial  outlay  that  would  mean  $7,200,000  ? 

Maj.  Ortok.  It  will  not  be  for  the  full  12  months;  it  will  be  for 
lo  months;  about  $6,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Exclusive  of  maintenance,  of  course? 

Maj.  Orton.  Yes,  sir. 

PBODUCnON  CAFACITT  OF  TENTS. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  situation  touching  the  production 
opacity  of  the  country  relative  to  tents? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Tents  are  made  of  duck  cloth,  and  the  produc- 
tion capacity  is  ample,  and,  as  I  stated  yesterday,  excepting  in  one 
or  two  items  of  canvas,  which  are  special,  in  a  way,  there  is  no 
shortage  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  orders  have  you  out,  in  yardd? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Of  duck? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  The  total  yardage  of  duck  now  outstanding  on 
contracts  is  39,000,000  yards  of  all  types. 
The  Chairman.  How  much  yardage  have  you  in  tents  now? 
Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  We  have  enough  yardage  in  tents  built  and  in 
stock  sufficient  to  cover  760,000  men  complete  at  this  time,  with  the 
exception  of  ward  hospital  tents,  of  which  we  shipped  4,000  within 
30  days  on  an  urgent  cablegram,  and  which  we  are  now  replacing  at 
the  rate  of  300  a  week  until  we  build  the  stock  back  into  the  regular 
standard. 

The  Chairman.  This  yardage  which  you  have  out  in  orders  covers 
what  period  of  time  for  delivery? 

Mr.  McCoR3iicK.  That  covers  up  to  January  1,  and  includes  the 
material  for  white  duck  suits  which  we  have  classed  here  as  duck, 
bleached.    That  yardage  amounts  to  5,300,000  yards  undelivered. 
The  Chairman.  What  does  this  duck  cost? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  There  are  various  weights.  The  cost  increases 
with  the  weight  and  width  per  yard.  It  varies  from  28  inches  up  to 
48  inches  and  in  some  instances  54  inches. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  us  some  of  the  costs. 
Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  For  instance,  8-ounce  duck,  that  would  be  20 
yards  to  the  pound,  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  43  or  44  cents  a 
yard. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  used  for  what  purpose? 
Mr.  McCoRMicK.  The  8-ounce  duck — ^several  purposes.    We  have  4*2 
different  uses  for  some  of  the  different  types  of  duck. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  not  tentage  duck? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  No,  sir.  The  12.4  duck,  which  is  much  hearer :  it 
is  50  per  cent  heavier  than  the  8-ounce  duck  and  weighs  12.4  ounces 
to  the  yard.  That  is  practically  a  little  over  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  and  that  will  cost  about  70  cents,  dependent  on  what  the 
width  is. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  white  duck  or  khaki? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  It  is  all  in  the  gray.    There  is  another  additional 
cost  to  go  in,  because  we  u^e  a  lot  of  that  in  this  ffray ;  it  has  to  g«^ 
through  the  finishing  process.    While  speaking  of  the  cost  of  duck 
there  are  two  types  of  dyed  goods,  one  known  as  the  fiber  dye<l, 
wherein  you  dye  the  cotton  fiber  before  you  spin  it,  and  the  other  is 
piece  dyed.    That  accounts  for  the  variance  in  the  color.    The  piect^ 
dyed  yau  can  not  make  uniform  as  to  color,  because  some  of  the  yam 
would  be  spun  tighter  than  some  other  and  it  does  not  take  the  dye, 
but  in  the  fiber  dyed  a  uniform  color  prevails.    That  is  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  piece  dyed. 
The  Chairman.  Is  this  tentage  being  issued  in  khaki  color? 
Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  The  shelter  tent  has  a  khaki  color  and  as  to  the 
other  ones  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  else  except  the  khaki 
color.    The  pyramidal  tent  has  a  light  brown,  just  off  the  gray  color. 
The  Chairman.  Is  this  tentage  waterproof  ? 
Mr.  McCormick.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairm:an.  The  heavy  as  well  as  the  light? 
Mr.  McCormick.  I  am  fairly  sure  that  all  of  it  goes  through  what 
we  call  our  finishing  and  is  refinished  at  these  plants  and  water- 

E roofed  and  dyed  and  treated  in  accordance  with  the  standard  speci- 
cations. 
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TOILET  ABTIGLES — TOWELS. 

The  Chairmak.  You  have  an  item  here  of  $1,427,122.86  for  toilet 
articles,  under  which  seems  to  come  the  item  of  towels.  Is  this  for 
towels  only  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  There  is  one  item  here  for  towels.  These  are  the  huck 
towels. 

The  Chairman.  This  estimate  seems  to  be  predicated  on  two 
towels  per  man  on  first  enlistment,  and  you  are  figuring  here  on  a 
strength  of  3,102,441  men.    How  do  you  get  that  figure? 

Maj.  Orton.  I  am  afraid  that  figure  is  different  from  ours.  I  do 
not  know.  Our  estimate  was  the  69,273,000  towels,  and  we  stick  by 
it  according  to  the  cable  advices. 

Gen.  Lord.  We  will  put  in  the  record  a  statement  about  that. 

Note. — Under  appropriation,  "  Regular  supplies,"  an  estimate  is  submitted 
ff»r  2.888,435  huck  towels,  at  23  cents  each,  amounting  to  $664,339.94. 

There  was  appropriated  for  this  item  In  the  act  of  July  9,  1918,  $5,316,382. 

Tnder  appropriation,  "Clothing  and  camp  and  garrison  equipage,"  an  esti- 
mate is  submitted  for  6,204,882  huclc  towels,  at  23  cents  each,  amounting  to 
$1,427,122,86.  There  was  apparently  no  appropriation  for  huck  towels  under 
"  <'lothing  and  camp  and  garrison  equipage"  in  the  act  of  July  9,  1918. 

Towels  purchased  under  "  Regular  supplies "  are  for  use  at  regimental 
lu'adquarters,  offices  of  posts,  coast-defense  headquarters,  bakeries,  and  in 
oilires  of  department  and  depot  quartermasters.  Towels  purchased  under  the 
ni»t>ropriation  "Clothing  and  camp  and  garrison  equipage"  are  for  issue  to 
tn»<>ps. 

Total  number  of  towels  estimated  for,  with  cost  of  same  and  total  amount 
:i p[»ropriated,  follow: 

Appropriated,  R.  8.  Item  178,  23,114,704  towels,  at  28  cents  each $5,  316,  882.  00 

Revised  estimates,  R.  S.  item  178,  2,888,435  towels,  at  23  cents  each 664,  839.  94 

Sayings,  R.  8.  Item  178,  20.226,269  towels,  at  23  cents  each 4,  652.  042.  00 

K*<tiniated,  C.  and  E.  item  259,  6,204,882  towels,  at  23  cents  each 1,  427, 122.  86 

Total  sayings,  14,021,387  towels,  at  23  cents  each 3,  224,  919.  20 

GENERAL  BABBEB  SUPPLIES. 

* 

The  Chairman.  What  constitutes  barber  materials — are  these 
razors  and  general  barber  supplies? 

Maj.  Orton.  Razors,  brushes,  and  soap. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  estimate  here  of  $93,000  worth  of 
barber  supplies  for  general  prisoners. 

Capt.  CuKTAiN.  This  amount,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  figured  on  the  basis 
of  one-half  of  1  per  cent  on  the  weighted  average  of  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  furnish  them  with  barber  materials 
and  not  the  other  men? 

Gen.  Lord.  They  can  not  get  to  the  company  barber,  and  we  have 
to  keep  them  clean,  and  they  must  be  shaved.  That  is  the  reason 
for  it.  They  are  under  restraint  and  can  not  go  to  the  company 
barber. 

Capt.  Curtain.  And  these  are  furnished  only  to  men  who  are  in 
prison  without  a  pay  allowance. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  thing  applies  to  the  next  item  of  tailor's 
materials.    What  sort  of  materials  are  these? 

(ren.  Lord.  Thread  and  artides  and  materials  necessary  to  mend 
their  clothe& 
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TOILET  KITS. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  here  an  item  for  toilet  kits,  and  you 
figure  on  an  initial  strength  of  1,303,333  men.  Where  did  you  ge: 
that  figure? 

Capt.  Curtain.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  at  this  time 
how  that  was  arrived  at. 

The  Chairman.  What  constitutes  a  toilet  kit  ? 

Capt.  CuRTiN.  A  safety  razor,  shaving  brush,  soap,  and  they  an 
also  furnished  with  hairbrushes,  a  comb,  and  toothbrushes. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  for  a  safety  razor? 

Capt.  Curtain.  We  have  different  prices,  according  to  the  niakt^. 
We  buy  the  standard  Gillette  razor  now  for  about  $1.14,  what  wf 
call  the  khaki  kit.  They  vary  in  prices  according  to  the  razor- 
we  get. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  different  types  are  you  using? 

Capt.  Curtin.  We  are  using  practically  every  type  that  is  manu- 
factured. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Capt.  Curtain.  One  reason  is  on  account  of  the  requirements  :i- 
to  deliveries  which  we  get  by  cablegram  which  any  one  company 
could  not  meet. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  you  have  not  the  production  ca- 
pacity of  any  one  type  of  razor? 

Capt.  Curtain.  I  am  not  prepared  to  go  into  that. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  what  do  you  mean  by  the  requirement?  ? 

Capt.  Curtain.  The  authorizations  coming  in  to  us  to  purchase  or. 
the  total  of  what  they  require  overseas. 

The  Chairman.  But  why  should  you  furnish  different  types  of 
razors  to  different  men? 

Capt.  Curtin.  The  only  explanation  I  can  give  of  that  is  that  wr- 
do  not  think  there  is  any  one  manufacturer  prepared  to  make  thoii. 
all. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  least  you  pay  for  them,  and  what  is  ili' 
greatest  amount  you  pay  for  them  ? 

Capt.  Curtin.  $1.50, 1  think,  is  the  outside  price,  but  some  of  thor.. 
run  cheaper  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  allowance  for  maintenance  of  10  por 
cent. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  have  not  estimated  any  allowance  here. 

Maj.  Orton.  I  happen  to  know  something  about  razors  that  mil!];: 
help  you.  The  War  Industries  Board  had  a  meeting  with  all  of  tL- 
razor  manufacturers  and  it  was  decided  that  the  over-seas  require- 
ments were  greater  than  any  one  manufacturer  could  meet,  so  that 
it  was  agreed  to  take  the  output  of  the  Auto-Strop  and  Gillette  fac- 
tories for  over-seas  use,  to  standardize  the  two  kinds  over  there,  ai;  • 
that  the  rest  of  the  factories  would  take  care  of  the  needs  in  th  - 
country,  because  the  more  kinds  they  got  over  there  the  more  kinds  i.: 
blades  they  would  have  to  keep  in  stock. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  standardization  of  prices? 

Maj.  Orton.  At  first  they  thought  about  the  standardization  of 
razors,  but  the  manufacturers  and  the  War  Industries  Board  agree  i 
that  was  impracticable.    So  they  are  going  to  keep  up  their  presci.- 
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Eroduction,  and  I  think  the  War  Industries  Board  fixed  the  price, 
ut  on  what  basis  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chaibman.  Suppose  you  put  into  the  record  the  prices  you 
are  paying  and  for  what  styles  or  razors. 

Gen.  Lord.  And  would  you  like  the  prices  as  to  all  the  other 
articles  in  there? 

Note. — Only  Auto  Strop  and  Gillette  safety  razors  are  issued  gratuitously  to 
men  destined  overseas,  by  order  of  Gen.  Pershing. 

The  cheaper-grade  razors,  such  as  Ever-Ready»  Gem,  Durham  Duplex,  and 
Penn  safety  razors  are  placed  on  sale  at  the  various  depots  and  cantonments 
throughout  the  United  States  as  sales  articles  only. 

We  are  buying  Gillette  and  Auto  Strop  safety  razors,  which  are  considered 
the  highest-type  safety  razors  and  are  sold  at  retail  in  the  United  States  at 
S5  each.  This  office  does  not  consider  the  price  of  $1.14  for  the  Gillette  and 
S1.50  each  for  the  Auto  Strop  excessive.  The  reason  for  the  difference  between 
the  price  paid  for  Gillette  and  Auto  Strop  razors  is  due  to  the  difference  in 
cost  in  the  manufacturing  of  these  articles.  The  Auto  Strop  is  a  very  unique 
razor  and  has  considerable  more  work  in  the  manufacturing  process  than  the 
Gillette. 

HOITSEWm!:S. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Then  we  will  want  subsequently  an  expla- 
nation of  this  initial  figure,  both  as  to  them  and  as  to  housewives. 

Note, — ^Housewives,  unit  price,  46  cents ;  toilet  kits,  unit  price,  $4.C7. 

Maj.  Orton.  Housewives  go  one  to  every  eight  men. 

Gen.  Lord.  With  the  correct  strength  the  estimate  for  toilet  kits 
should  be  $12,071,950  instead  of  $6,695,220.  We  will  cover  all  of  that 
in  a  note. 

Note. — Strength '  of  Army  July,  1918,  2,500,000  men  ;  strength  of  Army  June 
30,  1919,  4,850,000  men ;  increase,  2,350,000  men.  At  $4.67,  cost  of  each  toilet 
kit,  and  10  per  cent  additional  for  maintenance,  yields  a  total  requirement  of 
$12,071,950.  On  this  same  strength  basis,  issuing  one  housewife,  at  46  cents 
each,  to  every  eight  men  the  total  requirement  would  be  $135,125  instead  of 
amount  asked  for,  $82,435.68. 

CmZENS'  OUTER  CLOTHING. 

The  Chairman.  The  item  for  citizens'  outer  clothing  seems  to  be 
predicated  upon  the  same  conditions  that  existed  in  peace  times.  The 
percentage  of  men  who  will  be  discharged  and  entitled  to  this  cloth- 
ing allowance  will  constitute  an  average  to  the  total  number  of  men 
80  as  to  make  the  cost  30  cents  per  man  for  the  total  strength  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Thirty  cents  per  man  per  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  seem  to  be  excessive  under  the  chianged 
conditions. 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  an  item  for  packing  clothes  and  equipment. 
What  is  that  supposed  to  cover? 

Capt.  Adams.  That  is  to  cover  the  packing  of  the  clothing  into 
cases,  both  material  and  labor. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  the  manufacturers  deliver  the  goods  al- 
ready packed  ? 

Capt.  Adams.  This  is  at  the  Government-owned  depots,  like  Phila- 
delphia and  those  places  where  they  manufacture  clothing. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  predicated  upon  ? 

Capt.  Adams.  There  is  nothmg  asked  for  under  this  item. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  was  something  obtained  under  it. 
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Col.  Wolfe.  From  the  statement  inserted  in  the  hearings  before 
the  Military  Affairs  Committee  it  appears  that — 

The  funds  estimated  for  will  be  required  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1919,  for  the  purchase  of  packing  boxes,  lumber,  excelsior,  twine,  wrappmi: 
paper,  etc.,  at  the  various  depots  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps. 

REPAIRS  TO  MACHINERY,  ETC. 


The  Chairman.  There  is  another  item  about  which  there  is  no  in- 
formation, namely,  repairs  to  machinery,  etc.,  at  depots. 

Gen.  Lord.  Capt.  Adams,  what  about  that  item  ? 

Capt.  Adams.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Col.  Wolfe.  The  explanation  in  regard  to  that  item  is  just  about 
as  illmninating. 

Clothing,  camp,  and  garrison  equipage. 


Name  of  item. 


Cloth 

Woolens 

Materials 

Clothing 

Salvage  of  clothing,  hats,  and  shoes.... 

Altering 

Equipment  of  reclamation  establish- 

m  ents 

Fitting 

Propaeanda — 

Washing 

Gleaning...^ 

Eqiiinage 

Do.. 

Purchase  of,  from  contractors 

Do 

Salvage  of  tents 

Toilet  articles 

Do 

Parbers'  mate'iils 

Tailors'  materials 

Toilet  V-its 

Hon  sew  i  ves 

Packing 

Handling 

Similar  ne^e^'sltiM 

Employees,  hire  of 

Citirens'  outer  fbthinsr 

Unclassified,  estimated  under  B.  and 
Q.,  appropriated  under  C.  and  E 


Decrease,  deficiency . 

4 

Netdeftciency. 


Item  No. 


Revised 

(SLimaU. 


249  \ 

250  / 
251 
252 

252d 
2^ 


A-265 

255 

A-265a 

256 

257 

258 

258 

258b 

26Sb 

258" 

259 

259 

260 

261 

262 

281 

264 

265 

266 

2u<>a 

267 


$1,004,565,158.04 
'*i66,'468,'335,'94' 
12,122,225.00 


10,000.00 

63,705,266.  (W 

44,072,08'^.  14 

137,700,494.03 

9,461,738.41 


500,000.00 


1 


9^,8^ri.00 
1,427,122.86 

93,835.00 

84,451.50 
6,695,220.22 

82,435.68 

6,660,000.00 

2,012,500.00 
1,350,000.00 


1,397,704,704.46 


Appropriation, 
fiscal  year  1919. 


$215,011,812.99 

113,491,886.00 

474,589,770.94 

2, 12  V 120. 00 

74,704,480.00 


12,560, 
732, 

5, 

56,915. 

36,975, 

136,289. 

12,85*^, 

58,485. 

500, 

50, 

443. 


590.00 

oon.oo 

000.00 
720.00 
000.00 
852.49 
718.00 
626.58 
000.00 
000.00 
800.00 


n?flrf^iirv 


(l2'5,0n,8-2- 

(in,4«n,s^. 

529,975,  ^" 
•      (2,12\ir 

3i,7at  s:.=L 


«J>. 


(7.J2.'>» 

5,nf> 

6,7Ji9..W 
7,09f7.nNr 
l,410.rvi' 

(58|4.s5/.2 


A    % 


4 
I 


285,300.00 

285,300.00 

3,736,000,00 

4«,299.00 

6,660,000.00 

2,Gl2,.'in0.00 
800,000.00 

29,29r).00 


(5n,r*» 

1, 427.1 >• 
n«>1,4- 

2,95'*. 22 


550,or^t   "^ 
(29.  W".  ■ 


1,230,190,089.00 


582,0n.""- 
414,499,:^: 


167,514.^1 


Original  deflclency $l7K,7Q2.v  '  *. 

Revised  deficiency 167,514/1"  ■ 

Total  reduction n,WS,2i'"    * 

Note. — ^A  revision  of  the  estimates  for  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  y-^.t- 
endlnp  June  30,  1919,  shows  the  amount  made  available  for  the  ftppropr!ati.>: 
"  Regular  supplies,  Quartermaster  Corps,"  in  the  act  approved  July  9. 1918,  to  \ » 
$108,376,182.81  in  excess  of  the  amount  now  estimated  to  be  required  for  i':.. 
pu Imposes  of  that  appropriation. 

The  deficiency  herein  estimated  for  the  appropriation  "Clothinjr  and  car-,- 
and  garrison  equipape"  is  $167,514,615.46.     If  this  amount  is  appropriated  It   - 
requested  the  following  provision  be  inserted  In  the  bill  in  connection  with  tl 
appropriation  "  Clothing  and  camp  and  garrison  equipage  " : 

"Provided,  That  $108,376,182.81  of  this  appropriation  be,  and  hereby  is,  ni:-"'- 
available  from  the  amount  appropriated  for  'Regular  supplies,  Quarterxn a .<:»»: 
Corps,'  in  the  act  approved  July  9,  1918,  for  the  support  of  the  Army  darir..; 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919." 
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HORSES  FOR  CAVALRY,  ARTILLERY,  ENGINEERS,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  you  have  an  estimate  of  $14,667,589  for 
horses  for  Cavalry,  Artillery,  Engineers,  etc. 

Col.  Bristol,  Mr.  Chairman,  last  night  we  made  out  another  esti- 
mate, and  instead  of  basing  it  on  the  number  of  men,  as  we  had  here 
*ofore,  we  have  based  it  on  the  number  of  organizations  in  this  coun 
try  and  the  requirements  of  Gen.  Pershing  overseas.  This  works  out 
as  follows:  There  are  18  divisions  in  this  country;  13  cavalry  regi- 
ments and  11  new  regiments  of  cavalry  to  be  organized.  The  next 
is  horses  for  service  schools  and  staj9F  colleges,  and  then  for  organi- 
sations not  in  divisions  and  training  activities  at  the  following 
camps:  Jackson,  Taylor,  Bragg,  McClellan,  West  Point  (Ky.),  Fort 
Sill,  Camps  Hancock,  Upton,  Grant,  Lee,  Gordon,  Pike,  and  Mc- 
Arthur,  Those  are  camps  at  which  there  will  not  be  divisions,  but 
nearly  all  of  them  are  field  artillery  training  camps,  and  we  nave 
obtained  the  number  of  animals  required  there  from  the  chief  of 
Field  Artillery.  Another  item  is  remounts  bred  under  agreement 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Then,  there  are  the  items  of 
hire  of  employees  and  expenses  incident  to  purchase.  That  is  for  the 
United  States  and  overseas. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  in  money?  If  you  have  not 
that  information,  you  can  supply  it  for  the  record. 

Col.  Bristol,  fn  order  to  explain  just  how  we  arrived  at  our 
conclusion,  I  will  say  that  we  nave  a  certain  number  of  animals 
on  hand  at  remount  depots  not  now  assigned  to  organizations  and 
we  have  taken  the  number  of  those  anunals  and  subtracted  it  from 
the  number  required  for  these  organizations.  Then  we  have  allowed 
15  per  cent  of  those  animals  as  not  being  fit  for  issue,  and  we  have 
taken  10  per  cent  as  the  basis  for  maintenance  in  this  country. 

Tno  CHAIRMAN.  What  do  you  mean  by  10  per  cent  ?    Do  you  mean 
10  per  cent  for  maintenance  per  head  ? 
C>ol.  Bristol.  Yes,  sir;  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  figure  any  salvage  from  your  15  per 
cent  of  horses  not  fit  for  issue? 

Col.  Bristol.  There  will  be  salvage,  and  a  great  many  of  them  will 
be  sold. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  why  do  you  not  figure  it  in  ?  That  money 
would  go  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts,  would  it  not  ? 

Col.  Bristol.  Yes,  sir.  We  can  not  tell  what  they  will  bring. 
Some  will  be  sold  for  not  more  than  $5,  and  we  have  sold  some  as 
liigh  as  S200.  For  overseas,  we  have  just  taken  the  last  telegram 
from  Gen.  Pershing  asking  for  his  monthly  requirements.  By  the 
way,  that  telegram  came  smce  we  were  here  the  other  day,  and  it  is 
different  from  the  one  that  was  discussed  here  the  other  day.  It  calb 
for  just  a  few  more  animals  of  the  different  types  that  ne 'requires 
now  over  there.  There  are  10,000  light  artillery  horses  and  7,000 
heavy  artillery  horses.  That  is  all  oi  the  horses.  He  proposes  to 
buy  in  France  55,000  animals  in  addition  to  those  we  are  sending  him. 
The  price  for  cavalry  horses  in  this  country  we  have  placed  at  $165, 
for  light  artillery.  $190,  and  for  heavy  artillery,  $230.  Those  are 
the  prices  we  paid  for  them  duringthe  latter  part  of  last  year.  We 
have  not  bought  any  this  year.  Those  are  also  the  prices  that  are 
being  paid  at  the  present  time  by  the  British,  who  are  buying  about 
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12,000  animals  per  month.  It  is  probable  that  this  will  be  the  price 
that  we  will  adopt,  because  just  now  we  are  making  an  attempt  not 
to  advertise  for  bids  or  to  let  contracts  in  that  way.  We  have  found 
that  by  advertising  for  bids,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  cavalry 
horses,  we  might  find  a  bidder  who  would  make  a  contract  at  $155 
instead  of  $-165^  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  British  will  be  paying 
$165,  they  paying  the  top  price.  In  the  same  market  they  would 
be  paying  $165,  and  if  we  were  paving  $155,  you  can  easily  see  that 
we  would  get  the  poorer  grade  of  cavalry  norses  while  tlie  English 
would  get  the  better  graoe.  We  have  noticed  that  in  many  cases 
where  we  have  done  that  kind  of  buying. 

The  Chairman.  How  will  you  buy — 3irect,  or  through  dealers  ? 

Col.  Bristol.  We  will  buy  both  ways.  We  will  buy  ooth  wavs  in 
order  to  get  the  nimiber  of  animals  that  we  require.  We  will  liare 
some  boards  buying  direct  from  farmers  and  oreeders  and  other.- 
buying  from  dealers. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  they  will  in  each  instance  offer 
that  price  for  horses  that  come  up  to  the  standard,  or  if  they  can 
buy  tnem  at  a  cheaper  price  will  they  do  so  ? 

Col.  Bristol.  That  is  what  we  expect  to  do,  but  that  must  be 
approved. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  expect  to  do? 

Col.  Bristol.  To  pay  for  the  Cavalry  horses  $165  apiece. 

The  Chairman.  Witnout  regard  to  what  you  can  get  them  for? 

Col.  Bristol.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Col.  Bristol.  Because  we  do  not  think  that  we  can  get  the  right 
type  of  horse  for  less  than  that.  That  is  one  reason.  Then,  as  I  have 
said,  while  the  British  are  buying  them  at  the  top  price  of  $165 — ^we 
have  held  them  down  to  that — ^if  we  go  into  the  market  at  a  lower 
piice  we  will  get  the  poorer  erade  of  horses. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  depend  on  whether  you  were  in  the 
same  market  at  the  same  time. 


Wednesday,  October  2,  1918. 

The  Chairman.  General,  reverting  again  to  the  item  for  horses  for 
Cavalry,  Artillery,  etc.,  there  is  an  estimate  here  for  $14,667,589,  and 
yom*  estimate  of  expenditure  for  this  purpose  is  $84,667,589,  to  which 

J  TOM  apply  a  credit  of  the  funds  carriea  in  the  Army  act  of  $70,000,000, 
eaving  the  balance  I  have  stated.     This  whole  matter,  as  I  under- 
stand  it,  has  been  reexamined  in  the  light  of  what  has  developed 
during  previous  hearings  touching  the  situation  relative  to  horses  and 
other  animals  used  in  connection  with  the  Army. 
Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  shall  be  glad  now  to  have  a  statement  as  to  what 
you  estimate  as  your  total  requirements  and  the  basis  on  which  you 
predicate  that. 
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Gen.  Lord.  Col.  Bristol,  Chief  of  the  Remount  Division,  oflSceof 
the  Quartermaster  General,  following  instructions,  submits  a  revision 
of  the  estimates  submitted  under  this  item  of  the  appropriation. 

Col.  Bristol.  Instead  of  making  out  an  estimate  as  it  was  made 
out  before,  dividing  up  all  classes  of  animals  for  the  different  purposes — 
as,  for  instance,  for  Ln^eers,  for  Cavalrv,  for  Signal  Corps,  etc. — we 
found  in  making  out  this  new  estimate  that  that  was  impracticable, 
principally  because  the  requirements  of  Gen.  Pershing  do  not  state 
the  purpose  for  which  these  animals  are  to  be  used.  Therefore,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable  estimate  we  have  made  this  estimate 
for  horses  on  one  sheet,  with  certain  headings,  the  first  of  which  is 
**  Purpose,"  and  I  will  explain  that  first.  Under  the  heading  of 
** Purpose''  we  find  18  divisions.  Those  divisions  are  organized  or 
being  organized  in  the  United  States  at  present.  There  are  13 
Cavalry  regiments  in  the  United  States,  and  11  new  regiments  of 
Cavalry  wul  be  organized  or  are  being  organized ;  then  norses  for 
service  schools  and  staff  colleges,  which  is  a  very  small  item.  We 
receive  requisitions  at  different  times  for  a  small  number  of  horses  for 
that  purpose  for  students  at  staff  colleges,  etc.  Then  for  organiza- 
tions not  in  divisions,  in  training  activities  in  the  following  camps: 

There  are  a  number  of  camps  named.  We  have  found  from  infor- 
mation received  from  the  Chief  of  Artillery  and  from  other  sources 
tho  number  of  animals  that  will  be  requirea  at  these  different  camps 
for  the  various  training  activities  w^hicn  are  being  carried  on.  Then 
the  next  one  is  ''Remounts  imder  agreement  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,"  which  is  a  regular  estimate  made  every  year  to 
provide  funds  for  purchasing  3-year-old  colts  that  are  the  offspring 
of  thoroughbred  and  other  stallions  placed  in  various  parts  oi  the 
country  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  The  hire  of  employees 
for  the  three  remoimt  depots,  which  is  always  included  in  this  esti- 
mate. Expenses  incident  to  purchases,  we  place  at  $1  per  head. 
That  is  all  lor  the  United  States. 

Under  overseas,  we  have  put  the  monthly  requirement  from 
October  1,  1918,  to  June  30,  1919,  made  up  according  to  the  latest 
cable  requisition  of  Gen.  Pershing,  No.  S.  O.  S.  186,  September  26, 
1918.  The  next  item  is  "To  be  purchased  in  France,^'  cable  No. 
S.  O.  S.  131,  dated  September  14,  1918,  Gen.  Pershing,  in  which  he 
states,  as  you  will  see,  that  55,000  animals  will  be  purchased  in 
France.  The  next  item  is  purchases  in  Franco  from  July  1,  1918, 
to  September  11,  1918,  which  represents  the  number  of  animals 
purchased  in  France  according  to  our  latest  information. 

Xow  going  back  to  the  heading  * 'Allowances  per  unit,''  based  on 
the  tables  of  organization  of  January  14,  1918,  we  find  for  the  18 
^livisions  each  division  is  entitled  to  1,781  Cavalry  horses  and  2,155 
Li j^ht  Artillery  horses,  making  a  total  allowance  for  those  18  divisions 
of  32,058  Cavalry  and  38,790  Artillery  horses.  For  the  13  Cavalry 
re-^iments,  each  one  entitled  to  1,804,  the  total  allowance  is  23,452 
Cavalry  horses.  For  the  11  new  Cavalry  regiments,  with  a  unit 
allowance  of  1,804,  the  total  allowance  is  19,844  horses.  For  staff 
(^<t\ieges  and  service  schools,  500;  for  the  training  activities  at  Camp 
Jackson  there  will  be  required  4,169  Cavalry  horses  and  7,362  Artif- 
lerv  horses. 
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The  Chairman.  Right  there,  are  none  of  these  horses  to  be  used 
in  the  creation  of  the  Cavah*y  regiments  we  have  estimated  for  above  i 

Col.  Bristol.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Col.  Bristol.  At  Camp  Jackson,  for  instance,  there  is  an  Artillenr 
training  camp  and  all  tnese  animals  are  for  the  training  activities 
at  that  camp. 

The  Chairman.  Do  none  of  them  go  to  make  up  part  of  the  horses 
for  your  18  divisions? 

Col.  Bristol.  No,  sir.  We  assume  the  training  activities  will  con- 
tinue, and  as  one  division  moves  out,  for  instance,  or  as  organizations 
of  a  division  move  out  from  Camp  Jackson,  thej  will  be  replaced  by 
others  sent  there,  so  that  these  training  activities  will  continue. 
TTien  at  Camp  Taylor  720  cavalry  horses  and  4,368  artillery  horses; 
at  McClellan,  2,865  cavalry  horses  and  2,988  artillery  horses;  at  Camp 
Bragg,  Favettoville,  2,865  cavalry  horses  and  2,988  artillery  horse>: 
au  Fort  Sill,  4,191  cavalry  horses  and  5,156  light  artillery  horses ;  at 
Camp  Hancoc'k  652  cavalry  horses;  at  Camp  Upton  200  cavalry 
horses;  at  Gr£int,  Lee,  Gordon,  Pike,  and  MacArthur,  870  cavalry 
horses. 

The  Chair>lvn.  How  did  you  arrive  at  these  figures  for  the  various 
camps?  . 

Col.  Bristol.  We  obtained  that. information  fron  The  Adjutant 
General's  OiFice,  except  the  artillery,  and  that  was  obtained  from  the 
Chief  o"  Artillery  for  all  the  artiUerv  traiim^  camps,  which  include 
Jackson,  Taylor,  Bragg,  McClellan,  ^est  Pomt,  Ky.,  and  Fort  Sill. 
Camp  Hancock  is  a  machiue-gun  training;  camp. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  all  right  if  you  assume  a  constant 
continuation  at  these  various  camps  of  the  training  activities,  and 
that  as  those  training  activities  result  in  the  training  and  equipment 
of  the  various  divisions  that  those  men  will  leave  behind  for  subse- 
quent training  these  horses;  in  ol^her  words,  it  is  built  upon  a  per- 
petual program  of  training  activities  at  these  various  camps,  re- 
quiring the  indicated  number  of  horses  ? 

Col.  Bristol.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  correspond  with  what  will  be  the  fact! 

Col.  Bristol.  I  think  those  activities  will  have  to  continue,  because 
as  one  division  is  sent  overseas  and  the  Artillery  regiments  pertaining 
to  that  division  which  are  now  at  the  training  camps  join  that  divi- 
sion, thev  will  leave  their  animals  back  and  another  lot  of  men  will 
be  sent  there  to  form  other  Artillery  organizations  for  other  divisions. 

The  Chairman.  That  mi^ht  be  true  at  the  beginning,  but  do  you 
not  reach  the  point  where,  having  created  your  98  divisions,  80  over- 
seas and  18  in  this  country,  you  come  purely  to  a  question  of  main- 
tenance ? 

Col.  Bristol.  I  assume  these  training  camps  will  be  kept  up  in 
every  case  as  long  as  the  war  lasts.  They  are  constructing  new  and 
large  camps  for  this  purpose.  For  instance,  at  Camp  Bragg  and 
West  Point  and,  I  believe,  another  one  at  Raleigh  are  new  camps 
entirely. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  place  in  the  record  the  table  thai 
you  have  just  imdertaKen  to  explain. 

Col.  Bristol.  Yes.  sir. 

(The  table  referrea  to  follows:) 
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• 

The  Chairman.  According  to  this  table  of  total  requirements  for 
the  year,  instead  of  a  total  of  $84,667,589  you  have  a  total  of 
$90,616,331. 

Col.  Bristol.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  number  of  animals  is  very  much 
decreased. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  explanation  of  that? 

Col.  Bristol.  It  is  very  simple,  as  you  will  see  at  the  bottom  of 
this  table,  under  ''Purchases  in  Prance."  The  price  of  the  Heavy 
Artillery  horse  over  in  Prance  is  $485.56,  and  in  this  country  $23o. 
The  Light  Artillery  horse  is  $421.27  in  Prance,  and  in  this  country 
$190,  and  the  Cavalry  horse  in  France  is  $403.26,  and  in  this  countrr 
$165. 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  your  old  estimate  figure  on  purchase^^ 
abroad  ? 

Col.  Bristol.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  all  predicated  upon  getting  horses  here? 

Col.  Bristol.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  figures  the  figures  furnished  you  from 
overseas  ? 

Col.  Bristol.  Yes,  sir;  on  reports  we  receive  weekly  from  Gen. 
Pershing  as  to  the  number  of  animals  purchased  and  the  price  paivi 
for  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  figuring  in  here  in  the  way  of  main- 
tenance ? 

Col.  Bristol.  We  have  allowed  10  per  cent  on  animals  purchas<  : 
in  this  country. 

MAINTENANCE   FOR  HORSES. 

The  Chairman.  In  figuring  on  these  camps,  have  you  figure<l  a 
maintenance  item  ? 

Col.  Bristol.  Yes,  sir.  The  10  per  cent  is  based  on  the  95,25^ 
Cavalry  horses  and  64,650  Artillery  norses. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated,  or  some  one  stated  at  a  previous  hear- 
ing, something  about  figurinfi:  15  per  cent  of  the  animals  that  were 
on  hand  not  being  usable.     Where  does  that  appear  i 

Col.  Bristol.  That  is  taken  out  of  the  Cavalry,  riding,  etc.,  horse? 
on  hand. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  horses  do  you  figure  that  you  have  on 
hand? 

Col.  Bristol.  We  have  116,833  serviceable  horses  and  6,034  un- 
serviceable horses. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  are  asking  for  under  this  head  is  not 
$14,667,589,  but  $20,616,331  ? 

Col.  Bristol.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  revised  statement  touching  the  num- 
ber of  mules  that  will  be  needed  ? 

Col.  Bristol.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  basis  have  you  used  in  determining  tht 
number  of  draft  and  pack  mules  in  place  of  the  old  one  you  sul>- 
mitted  on  the  arbitrary  table  of  orgamzation  ? 

Col.  Bristol.  On  the  same  basis  as  we  have  made  up  the  estimate 
for  the  horses.  This  estimate  is  based  on  18  divisions  in  this  country' 
as  explained  imder  the  heading  of  ''Purpose."  We  have  the  san** 
headings  here;  18  Infantry  divisions,  13  Cavalry  regiments  in  tlu-- 
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country,  1 1  new  Cavalry  regiments,  to  be  organized,  for  oi^anization 
not  in  divisions  and  training  activities  at  the  following  camps: 
Jackson,  Taylor,  West  Point,  Fort  Sill,  Lee,  Grant,  Gordon,  Pike, 
McArthur,  Hancock,  and  Upton.  For  overseas,  monthly  requirement 
of  Gen.  Pershing,  based  on  cablegram  S.  O.  S.  186,  dated  September 
26,  1918,  is  14,700  wheel  mules  per  month.  We  have  enough  muJes 
in  this  coimtry  for  all  purposes  and  in  addition  19,990.  We  have 
charged  ourselves  with  the  19,990  against  the  number  to  be  shipped 
overseas.  On  the'  monthly  requirement  of  14,700,  the  total  require- 
ment for  overseas  will  be  112,310  mules. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  figuring  out  the  payment  of  the 
animals  that  have  been  bought  abroad? 

Col.  Bristol.  We  have  a  weekly  cablegram  showiM  the  number 
of  animals  bought  and  the  price  paid  for  them  up  to  September  11. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  mules  to  be  Dought  over  there 
after  this  date,  or  are  you  figuring  their  value  in  t 

CoL  Bristol.  We  ao  not  know  the  kind  of  animals  they  are  to 
buy.  Their  cablegrams  said  55,000  animals  were  to  be  purchased 
over  there,  so  we  have  set  the  price  at  $421.27  as  being  the  price  for 
the  Light  Artillery  animals  paid  over  there;  less  than  the  Heavy 
ArtiDary  and  more  than  the  Cavalry  horses. 

October  9,  1918. 
Memorandum. 
Remount  Division — ^Finances  and  Accounts  Division. 

1 .  The  cost  of  shipping  animals  from  port  of  embarkation  to  France  amounts  to  $125 
por  head .  This  cost  is  based  on  the  cost  of  operating  horse  ships  both  ways  and  deduct- 
mg  00  per  cent  of  the  operating  expenses  to  cover  cargo  space  which  is  used  for  miscel- 
laneous supplies.  The  foregoing  figiure  also  includes  the  value  of  the  animals  lost 
en  route  overseas. 

A.  A.  Gederwald, 
MajoTf  QuarUrmaster  Corps. 

■ 

Cost  of  purchasing  animals  in  the  United  States  and  shipping  them  to  port  of  em- 
barkation amounts  to  $31.60  per  head. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  what  has  been  said  informally, the 
statement  which  you  have  submitted  in  regard  to  horses  includes, 
under  the  head  of  purchases  overseas,  55,000  head;  not  simply  horses, 
but  draft  and  pack  mules,  and,  therefore,  represents  a  greater  number 
than  will  be  purchased  or  used  for  the  purposes  embraced  under  the 
item  of  horses  for  Cavalry,  Artillery,  Engineers,  etc.,  inasmuch  as  it 
includes  those  animals,  whether  horses  or  mules,  that  will  be  pur- 
chased abroad  for  use  as  draft  and  pack  animals,  and  for  that  reason 
there  appears  in  the  table  you  are  now  submitting  no  estimate  for 
purchases  of  mules  abroad  after  September  11,  1918? 

Col.  Bristol.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  so. 

The  Chairman.  What  total,  if  you  have  it  there,  does  it  make  of 
h'»rses  and  mules  for  the  year? 

Col.  Bristol.  The  total  number  of  animals  on  the  first  requisition 
for  horses  was  462,934,  and  this  estimate  calls  for  260,359.  As  to 
mules,  we  are  now  calling  for  116,859,  and  the  last  estimate  called  for 
io  1,239. 

The  Chairman.  But  what  I  am  tiying  to  get  at  is  the  maximum 
head  of  animals  you  are  going  to  have  m  the  service,  according  to 
your  present  calculations,  this  present  fiscal  year. 

Col.  Bristol.  Eight  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  four. 
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The  Chaibman.  As  against  the  1,200,000  that  you  figured  a  few 
days  a^  t 
Col.  jBeistol.  Yes,  sir. 


DltAFT  ANIMALS. 


(See  p.  356.) 


The  Chairman.  Your  old  estimate  of  draft  animals  seemed  to  re- 
quire $71,653,050  and  for  pack  animals,  $1,906,460,  whereas  your 
present  estimate  is  $27,464,842. 

Col.  Bristol.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  So  that  there  seems  to  be  a  having  of  close  to 
$50,000,000  in  this  estimate,  from  which  must  be  subtracted  some 
$6,000,000  representing  an  increased  estimate  on  account  of  carrying 
into  the  item  of  horses  certain  head  that  may  be  used  for  draft  and 
pack  work. 

Col.  Bristol.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  So  that  the  rearrangement  of  the  estimate  results 
in  a  reduction  of  all  the  estimates  touching  the  number  of  animals 
to  be  purchased  and  in  the  service  for  this  year  of  something  hke 
forty-two  or  forty-three  million  dollars  ? 

Horses  for  H,  C.  A.  E, 


Name  of  item. 


Remounts 

Officers 

Cavalry 

Artillery 

Signal  Corps 

Engineers 

U.  S.  Milit  \xy  Academy , 

Service  sclioals  and  stan  college 

Indiui  Bcjuts 

Infantry , 

Hordci  for  tr  uns,  headquarters,  and  military  police. 

Hospital  Corpa , 

Ammunition  trains 

Expenses  incident  to  purchase 

Hire  of  e  Jiployees , 


Decrease.. 

Net. 


Item 
No. 


269 
270 
271 
272 
27S 
274 
275 
276 
277 
278 
279 
279 
279b 
280 
281 


Bevised 
estimate. 


$150,000 
970,095 
469,590 

69,512,270 
277,400 

2,770,200 


5,  US 


1,866,150 

6,194,430 

958,320 

7,365,784 

45,857 

31,120 


90,616,331 


ApprojpriaF* 
tion,  fiiMal 
year  1919. 


$153,780 

162,375 

6,329,100 

35,294,934 

491,310 

3,557,180 

11,920 

10,395 

i,»eo 

2,605,115 
4,735,335 
3,816,185 
7,412,480 
296,911 
31,120 


70,000,000 


•  ($3,  :^ 
-(4,192.> 

34,217.:.' 

-  (215.^: 

-  (78t.^^ 

-  (11.  ^J" 
.        (5.> 

-  (82&,^ 
l,4o^ 

(2,857.  *• 

•  (4<^,-  - 

-  <251,i«H. 


35,67f..  4?: 
l5,0fO,l.X 


20,616,331 


Revised  deldency 120,616,  au 

Original  delciency 14,6rr.  >■• 

Increase 6,9«g.74i 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  true;  yes. 


WATER  AND  SEWERS,  MILrTART  POSTS. 

The  Chairman.  Your  next  item  is  for  water  and  sewers  at  militarr 
posts. 

Gen.  Lord.  Most  of  this  is  construction. 

The  Chairman.  What  part  of  it  is  not  ? 

Gon.  Lord.  The  first  item  is  237b,  and  that  is  for  sterilizers  and 
filters. 
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The  Chairman.  You  are  figuring  as  a  part  of  this  $2,244,419.25, 
$548,999.85  for  sterihzers  and  filters,  purchase  and  repair  of — ^is  that 
right  1 

Gon.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  these  articles  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  water  hags  are  used  to  carry  water  under  various 
conditions. 

The  Chairman.  The  other  day  we  had  up  an  estimate  for  water 
bags. 

6en.  Lord.  The  information  furnished  shows  that  these  are 
sterilizers  with  ropes  and  covers  attached.  This  is  a  combination 
estimate,  because  with  these  articles  is  included  hypochloride  of  Umej 
in  which  they  drop  the  tubes  for  the  purpose  of  sterilizing. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  find  out  the  relation- 
ship that  this  bears  to  the  water-bag  item  we  have  already  had. 

Gen.  Lord.  This  is  an  entirely  distinct  thing.  I  will  give  you  the 
basis  of  this  estimate  and  furnish  in  the  notes  just  the  relationship 
thore  should  be. 

The  Chairman.  The  evidence  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  other 
estimate  was  a  pretty  liberal  one  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  seemed 
to  be  based  on  the  total  Army  strength  and  did  not  take  into  con- 
tt»mplation  the  equipment  of  all  of  our  camps  and  cantonments  with 
water  facilities. 

Gen.  Lord.  Sterilizers  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  clothing  are 
provided  for  herewith,  while  a  portion  of  the  estimate  is  for  180,000,000 
tubes  of  hypochlorite  at  1.2  cents  per  tube.  I  am  having  an  inquiry 
made  as  to  the  necessity  of  that  amount  and  if  that  much  is  needed. 
It  is  used  for  sterilizing  water  and  one  tube  is  sufficient  for  every 
75  gallons.  But  we  wul  get  the  information  and  submit  it  in  the 
n'cord. 

X^>TE. — ^The  estimate  provides  for  146  sterilizers  with  ropes  and  covers 
attached,  costing  $2,500  each,  making  a  total  cost  of $365, 000 

Also  included  is  provision  for  180,000,000  tubes  of  hypochlorite  of  lime  at 
1.2  cents  p:r  tube,  costing 2, 160, 000 

2, 525, 000 

Total  amount  is  not  called  for,  as  it  is  believed  that  the  entire  180,000,000  tubes  will 
not  be  required. 

FUEL  FOR  PUMPING  PLANTS. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  is  included  under  this  head  outside  of 
construction  items  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  There  is  fuel  for  pumping  plants,  which  is  under  the 
fuel  division.    These  are  for  pumping  plants  at  posts  and  cantonments* 
and  they  have  made  a  20  per  cent  increase  over  the  amount  that  was 
appropriated  in  the  July  9  bill. 

The  Chairiian.  Why  i 

Gen.  Lord.  It  is  estimated  as  required  to  supply  the  necessary 
eouipment,  based  on  the  comparative  cost  of  the  nscal  year  1917, 
vkidi,  I  confess,  bears  but  little  relation  to  conditions  at  the  present 
time. 

Tie  CShairhan.  la  anybody  prepared  to  give  an  explanation  of 
thk  total  of  SI, 900,000  that  tney  figure  is  necessary  for  fuel  for 
pumping  plants. 
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Gen.  Lord.  We  presumably  are  instituting  new  pumping  plant 
as  we  extend  our  activities. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  are  not  extending  our  activities  at  home 
to  any  marked  extent. 

Col.  Wolfe.  Of  course  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
coal. 

The  CnAiRMAN.  I  do  not  know  that  there  has  been  any  increase 
over  what  the  estimate  was  when  made  last  July;  at  least  there 
ought  not  to  be. 

Gen.  Lord.  This  estimate  was  made  in  February  and  the  Ijearing 
was  later.  The  estimate  was  submitted  in  February,  but  coal  ha> 
not  advanced  much  since  that  time. 

Note. — Estimated  reduced  to  appropriation!  $1,523,000. 
The  Chairman.  What  else  is  embraced  in  it? 

FUEL  FOB  INCINERATOR  PLANTS. 

(See  p.  512.) 

Gen.  Lord.  243B  is  another  fuel  and  forage  item.  That  is  fuel 
for  incinerators.  The  expenditures  under  this  item  in  1917  was 
$31,075.86. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  figuring  now  a  total  cost  of  $290,000? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir;  $290,000. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  for  overseas  as  well  as  here? 

Gen.  Lord.  It  is  supposed  to  cover  all  requirements  wherever 
incinerators  are  used.  Another  query  has  been  made  in  regard  tn 
the  number  of  incinerators  that  have  been  constructed  and  pur- 
chased. That  query  was  sent  out  yesterday,  but  no  reply  has  boon 
received  yet.  I  tried  to  find  out  what  we  had  available,  and  made  a 
query  for  additional  information. 

The  construction  division  has  been  under  the  impression  that  all 
incinerators  required  for  the  Coast  Artillery  are  and  have  been 
supphed  by  the  Quartermaster  Corps.  At  any  rate  all  requisitions 
received  from  Qoast  Artillery  posts  have  been  given  the  same  con- 
sideration as  requisitions  from  other  posts,  and  purchases  of  incin- 
erators for  the  Coast  Artillery  have  been  made. 

Reference  item  243B:  In  the  fiscal  year  1918  a  total  of  458  incin- 
erators were  purchased  by  the  Quartermaster  Corps  at  a  unit  ct  >t 
of  $125  to  $150.  Since  July  1,  1918,  we  have  purchased  11  incin- 
erators. 

Mr.  Vare.  Are  these  portable  incinerators,  or  are  they  stationar}*  * 

Gen.  Lord.  Thev  are  for  the  burning  of  garbage  at  posts  an*l 
cantonments.  I  d.o  not  know  what  kind  they  buy,  or  even  what 
they  cost.     Some  are  portable  and  others  stationary. 

sterilizers — ^HTPBRCHLORID  TUBES. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  return  to  the  matter  of  sterilizers, 
which  is  237B.  I  found  that  they  were  not  procuring  water  ba^. 
Because  of  a  division  water  bags  were  put  under  clothing  and  equi- 
page and  sterilizers  were  handled  by  hardware  and  metajk,  although 
both  were  in  the  same  item.  This  does  not  include  any  water  bass, 
but  includes  the  cost  of  A 46  sterihzers,  with  ropes  and  covers  attached, 
'vt  a  cost  of  $2,500  each,  amounting  to  $365,000. 
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Gen.  Lord.  This  was  on  requisition  from  France. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  explanation  of  the  $1,688,999? 

Gen.  Lord.  I  had  not  finished.  These  sterilizers  are  used  for 
sterilizing  uniforms.  Hypochloride  of  lime,  which  is  provided  for  in 
the  same  item,  is  used  to  purify  the  water  for  drinking.  Requisi- 
tions have  been  received  for  180,000,000  tubes  of  hypochloride,  at 
1.2  cents  per  tube.  I  have  hastily  figured  that  that  would  be 
S2, 160,000. 

The  Chairman.  Your  statement  seems  to  indicate  that  you  have 
fij^red  for  all  the  things  under  this  head  a  43-cent  per  capita,  and 
that  you  have  figured  it  on  the  basis  of  1,372,500  men  in  America, 
and  overseas  2,380,833  men. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  the  estimate  as  it  was  submitted.  I  have  asked 
for  information  and  am  informed  that  irrespective  and  independent 
of  this  item  of  43  cents  per  capita,  which  was  based  on  the  fiscal  year 
11>17,  and  which  I  think  should  not  be  given  anjr  weight  whatsoever, 
instructions  have  been  received  to  buy  and  ship  to  France  146  of 
these  sterilizers,  which  cost  $365,000,  and  also  180,000,000  of  these 
tuhes  of  hypochloride,  at  1.2  cents,  which  makes  $2,160,000,  or  a 
total  actual  expenditure,  provided  they  buj  all  this,  of  $2,525,000. 
In  connection  with  getting  this  additional  mformation,  I  submitted 
this  to  Gen.  Wood,  and  he  is  to  make  inquiry  as  to  whether  or  not 
tliis  estimate  of  180,000,000  tubes  is  an  extravagant  call. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  use  overseas  only? 

Capt.  CuRTiN.  The  sterilizing  machines,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  used 
abroad,  but  the  tubes  are  used  at  both  places. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  now  talking  about  the  tubes.  They  are 
dimply  for  purifying  the  water  ? 

Capt.  CuRTiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Lord.  They  are  used  for  purifying  the  drinking  water 
exclusively. 

The  Chairman.  Your  estimate  now  is  practically  $2,525,000,  and 
you  have  had  allotted  out  of  the  Army  act  appropriations  $1,140,000. 
\\Tiat  you  are  really  asking  now  is  a  deficiency  of  $1,385,000? 

Gen.  Lord.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  asking  for  any  deficiency  because  I 
am  hoping  that  Gen.  Wood's  investigation  may  enable  us  to  reduce 
the  amount  called  for  in  the  hypochloride  tubes,  but  I  have  no 
authority  to  guarantee  that.     I  am  willing  to  let  it  stand  as  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  total  amount  appropriated  in  the 
Army  biU  under  the  head  of  water  and  sewers,  military  posts  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  $70,569,605. 

The  Chairman.  Does  anybody  know  the  stock  on  hand  of  these 
tubes  ? 

Maj.  Hill.  There  are  now  in  this  country  about  20,000,000  in  all 
in  stock. 

The  Chairman.  Does  anybody  know  what  the  consumption  in 
America  is  ? 

Maj.  Hill.  In  the  last  year  I  know  there  have  been  at  least 
100,000,000  of  these  tubes  purchased  for  use  in  this  country  and  they 
have  been  used.  They  are  used  more  extensively  in  the  Southern 
camps  than  they  are  in  the  North.  There  are  large  calls  for  them 
from  the  border  States  and  camps. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Tell  me  what  they  do  vrith  these  tubes. 
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Maj.  Hill.  They  are  small  glass  tubes  about  3  inches  long  and 
about  as  large  as  a  lead  pencil  of  amber  glass,  so  that  the  lime  does 
not  deteriorate.  There  is  about  a  dram  oflime  in  each  tube  and  there 
has  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  chlorine  running  between  30  and  32 
per  cent,  which  is  to  be  released  in  the  water.  Each  tube  is  broken 
and  the  lime  is  dropped  into  the  water  or  the  water  bag,  or  whatever 
it  is,  and  then  the  water  is  agitated  to  kill  all  germs.  I  understand 
on  the  other  side,  where  the  water  is  all  contaminated,  these  lime 
tubes  have  to  be  used  exclusively. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  much  water  will  one  of  these  tubes  purify  1 

Maj.  Hill.  The  maximum  is  about  75  gallons.  Qf  course,  if  you 
have  a  container  with  40  gallons  in  it,  the  tube  goes  in  just  the  same. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  does  not  make  the  water  unhealthy  to  put  a  tube 
in  40  gallons  of  water  ? 

Maj.  Hill.  No;  I  do  not  think  so — ^not  in  40  gallons,  as  near  as  I 
can  find  out  from  the  chemists.     . 

Mr.  SissoN.  Is  it  imderstood  that  practically  all  the  water  in  France 
is  contaminated  ? 

Maj.  Hill.  That  is  what  I  imderstand.  Of  course  you  have  to 
allow  for  a  certain  amoimt  of  loss  also.  You  might  try  to  break  one, 
and  in  case  the  glass  did  not  fracture  properly  you  would  have  to  use 
more  than  one,  and  naturally  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  breakage 
and  wastage  which  you  have  to  figure  in. 

FUEL  FOB  INCINEBATOBS. 

(See  p.  510.) 

Gen.  LoBD.  The  next  item  is  243-b,  fuel  for  incinerators.  Without 
any  consoUdating  paragraph  it  was  considered  under  the  bill  that  it 
was  necessary  to  have  a  specific  appropriation  to  provide  for  these 
incinerators.  It  seems  to  me  that  inasmuch  as  we  can  consider  it 
practically  a  certainty  that  we  are  goin^  to  have  that  consolidating 
paragraph,  that  the  total  amount  called  for  here  might  be  eliminated 
and  covered  into  our  general  fuel  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  this  $58,000  or  the  $290,000  ? 

Gen.  LoED.  The  $290,000. 

TOILET  PAPER. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  item  is  embraced  in  this  water  and 
sewers  item  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  We  figure  an  item  of  $1,701,000  for  toilet  paper,  on 
the  basis  of  a  package  of  paper  or  1,000  sheets  being  issued  for  each 
60  rations.  Tne  total  required  on  a  basis  of  a  cost  of  8  cents  per 
package  will  be  $1,701,000.  As  there  was  allotted  out  of  the  Army 
act  funds  $1,471,983,  that  would  leave  as  a  deficiency  item  here 
$228,017.  The  reduction  in  the  estimate  of  course  will  be  the  differ- 
ence between  the  original  estimate  and  this  amoimt  we  estimate  now. 
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Water  and  sev)er$. 


Name  of  item. 


Procuring  water 

Purchase  of  water 

Ht«1ll'.ers  and  filters 

Introducing  water  to  buildiaiigs 

F:el (or  ptimpin? plants 

InMallation  and  extemion  of  plumbinir. 

Firt*  apparatus,  purcha^^e  of 

Firp  aDparatus,  repair  of 

Fire-alarm  sv-stems,  repair  of 

!>**wa'!e,  disposal  of 

K^fiou.e'i  Incident  thereto 

F'.iH  for  incinerator^ 

In«*merarors,  purchase,  etc 

Toilet  paper 

Rerialr?  to  water  systems 

Repairs  to  sewer  si-stems 

Rppair^  to  plumbini;  within  buildings.. 
Hire  of  employee^ 


Item  No. 


237 

237a 

237b 

238 

238a 

239 

240 

241 

242a 

243 

343a 

243b 

243c 

244 

245 

246 

247 


Revised  esti- 
mate. 


$20,807,568 

8,987,609 

2,525,000 

1,604,757 

1,523,000 

18,371,536 

59,000 

418,421 

300 

5,891,550 

34,000 

232,000 

66,272 

1,700,000 

1,808,402 

735,082 

1,398,133 

6,720,000 


72,182,622 


Appropria- 
tion, QFcal 
year  1919. 


120,807,568 

8,087,609 

1,140,000 

1,904,757 

1,523,000 

18,371,628 

59,000 

418,421 

300 

5,891,650 

34,000 

232,000 

66,272 

1,471,983 

1,808,402 

735,082 

1,398,133 

5,720,000 


70.569,605 


Deficiency. 


$1,385,000 


338,017 


1,613,017 


<  niTinal  delriencv $2, 244, 419. 25 

Revised  dafldency 1,613,017.00 

Total  reduetion 631,402.25 

Gen.  Lord.  230a  is  fuel  for  pumping  plants. 

The  Chairman.  Why  (Joes  not  that  simply  merge  into  the  item  of 
fuel  and  transportation  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  You  raised  the  point,  Mr.  Chairman^  as  to  why  there 
was  need  for  so  much  more  fuel  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  still  true. 

Gren.  Lord.  I  did  not  know  but  what  you  would  want  some  infor- 
mation. 

The  Chairman.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  it  and  any  statement  as  to 
how  they  arrived  at  this  estimate. 

Colonely  the  estimate  seems  to  have  been  increased  some  $377,000 
over  what  was  estitnated  at  the  time  the  Army  bill  was  considered, 
and  I  was  wondering  why  the  increase. 

Col.  Warren.  I  have  no  knowledge  about  that  item,  sir.  I  do 
not  know  why  it  was  increased. 

REMOVAL  OF  UHITATIONS  ON  BARRACKS  AND  QUARTERS,  ETC. 

(See  p.  548.) 

Gen.  Lord.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  end  of  the  construction  program 
there  is  some  new  legislation,  at  the  bottom  of  page  28.  This  para- 
eraph  as  originally  submitted  to  us,  read,  if  I  recall  it  correctly,  as 
follows: 

All  mon«y  appropriated  in  this  act  shall  be  and  become  available  for  the  payment 
• :  any  and  all  expenditures  made  during  the  existing  emergency  for  barracks,  quar- 
'  T»,  ur  other  buildings  of  a  permanent  nature  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act. 

My  att-ention  was  called  to  it  and  I  got  in  touch  with  the  Con- 
*«rruction  Division,  but  did  not  succeed  m  getting  Gen.  Marshall  or 
Col.  Gunby,  but  imderstood  from  the  office  that  their  intention  was 
ro  make  the  appropriation  retroactive  to  that  extent.  I  notified 
^ic-n.  Marshall  by  letter  that  the  provision  not  only  aflFected  general 
appropriations  of   the  Quartermaster  Corps  and   the  construction 

— 33 
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appropriations  but  also  affected  pay  and  mileage  and  notified  him 
tnat  I  had  changed  it  to  road  as  it  is  here  submitted:' 

All  money  appropriated  in  this  act  for  construction  purposes  shall  be  and  becon^^ 
available  for  tne  payment  df  any  and  all  expenditures  made  during  the  exi^rtiLz 
emergency  for  barracks,  quarters,  or  other  buildings  of  a  permanent  nature  prior ; . 
the  passage  of  this  act. 

I  ain  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  him  in  which  he  recommends  that 
it  be  drawn  so  as  to  make  general  appropriations  of  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  available  for  that  purpose.  Ido  not  see  the  wisdom  of 
that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  language  as  you  have  suggested  it, 
is  broader  than  it  should  be,  because  tnat  would  make  any  Navy 
fimds  carried  in  this  act  for  construction  purposes  available  for  the 
payment  of  expenses  for  barracks  and  quarters  and  other  buildings. 

Gen.  Lord.  Exactly.  We  do  not  know  definitely  what  they  nave 
in  mind.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  explain.  They  may  have  some 
leritimate  reason  for  the  provision. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  assume,  the  purpose  is  to  take  construction 
appropriations  for  the  Army  heretofore  made  and  made  herein  and 
make  them  all  available  for  any  purposes  for  barracks  and  quarters 
and  for  other  buildings  of  a  permanent  nature  that  have  been  erected 
by  the  Army  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir;  that  have  been  heretofore  obligated. 

The  Chairman.  General,  you  asked  early  in  the  examination  a- 
to  the  quartermaster  estimates  to  submit  a  table  showing  the  com- 
bined appropriations  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  years  1917  an«i 
1918,  and  according  to  that  table  as  now  revised,  and  which  is  place  i 
in  the  record  herewith,  there  is  a  total  unobhgated  balance  r»f 
$94,551,468.70.  If  I  understand  what  has  been  said  informally, 
there  are  probably  in  existance  unaudited  claims  here  and  in  France 
that  will  absorb  tnat  total  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Your  Treasury  balance,  of  course,  is  considerably 
in  excess  of  this  unobligated  balance  of  $94,000,000  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  Treasury  balance  is  not  free,  except  to 
the  extent  now  of  $94,000,000  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  would  not  consider  it  advisable,  in  viow 
of  what  you  have  said,  to  have  any  of  this  money  reappropriatod  for 
expenditure  in  the  fiscal  year  1919  with  a  corresponding  reduction  ir. 
the  appropriations  for  that  year  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  No,  sir. 

disposition  of  remains. 

(See  p.  426.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  we  turn  to  the  provision  for  the  *' disposition 
of  remains,'^  which  is  on  page  11  of  tne  bUl,  the  first  paragraph  ai 
the  top  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Gen.  Lord.  Information  has  just  come  from  the  oflSce  that  ac- 
counts have  boon  received  for  transportation  and  other  expenses  in 
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connection  with  the  disposition  of  remains  that  were  obligated  pre- 
vious to  July,  which  amount  to  $355,000,  and  the  request  is  made 
that  this  provision  be  made  to  apply  to  prior  years,  that  is,  that  this 
be  made  a  1918  and  1919  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  were  made  to  cover  1918  that  would  be 
sufficient  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes-,  sir.  It  is  already  available  for  1919;  just  so  it 
will  be  available  to  meet  obligations  incurred  prior  to  July  1. 

Note. — Since  this  statement  was  made  report  has  been  received  of  small  obliga- 
tionB  antedating  fiscal  year  1918,  and  it  is  recommended  that  the  deficiency  appro- 
priation for  disposition  of  remains  be  made  available  for  **1919  and  prior  years. 

METHOD  OF  KEEPING  RECORD  OF  QUARTERMASTER  SUPPLIES  WHEN  THEY  HAVE  BEEN 

PURCHASED. 

When  a  disbursing  quartermaster  makes  a  purchase  of  supplies  or  property  of  any 
description  he  is  required  to  report  same  in  detail  to  the  Quartermaster  General  of  the 
Army  who  charges  ium  with  it  and  holds  him  accountable  therefor.  When  the  money 
voucher  which  the  purchasing  Quartermaster  is  obliged  to  render,  to  show  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  money  involved,  reaches  the  office  of  the  Quartermaster  General  check  is 
made  against  the  officer's  property  account,  to  ascertain  if  he  has  properly  charged 
himself  therewith.  This  officer  is  held  responsible  and  accountable  therefor  until 
relieved  by  receipt  from  some  other  responsible  officer  who  has  taken  over  the  property, 
and  definite  check  is  kept  on  the  propertyno  matter  into  how  man]/  hands  it  may  pass 
— in  the  case  of  subsistence  supphes  until  finally  issued  to  the  soldiers,  and  in  the  case 
of  other  property  as  long  as  it  exists  in  serviceable  condition.  In  France  absolute 
check  is  maintained  clear  to  the  rail-head  where  it  paases  oi|t  into  the  field  of  action . 

Xo  officer  who  has  been  charged  with  the  care  and  protection  of  property  can  draw 
hifl  final  pay  (upon  separation  trom  the  service),  until  he  has  given  a  strict  accounta- 
bility of  all  government  property  placed  in  his  hands  for  issuo  or  sale.  In  these  cases 
Uie  property  officer's  accountability  is  audited  and  if  found  correct  he  is  given  a  clear- 
ance paper,  which  enables  him  to  draw  his  pay. 

Propcffty  belonging  to  the  United  States  which  is  rendered  unserviceable  through 
hard  UEage,  and  such  other  property  as  is  lost  or  destroyed,  requires  the  attention  of  a 
specially  appointed  survey  officer,  who  as  a  disinterested  officer  reviews  the  case  and 
pr«^sent8  his  findings  with  a  view  to  fixing  responsibility,  so  as  to  collect  from  the 
responsible  officer  the  value  of  the  property  missing  or  destroyed  if  the  loss  is  due  to 
the  careleasnees  or  culpability  of  the  officer. 


Wednesday,  October  2,  1918. 

militaey  posts. 

STATEMEHTS  OF  COI.  F.  M.  GUNBY;  MAJ.  H.  S.  FRENCH; 
COL.  C.  F.  MOBSE,  QTJABTEBMASTEB  COBPS;  COL.  C.  £. 
BKIGHAM,  AND  LIETJT.  COL.  B.  F.  COX,  COAST  ABTILLEBY; 
AVD  COL.  FLOYD  KBAMEB. 

BARRACKS   AND   QU^VRTERS    SEACOAST   DEFENSES. 

The  CHAraMAN.  For  construction  of  temporary  barracks  and 
quarters  at  seacoast  posts  for  the  accommoclation  of  officers  and 
enlisted  men  of  the  Coast  Artillery,  including  heating  and  lighting 
apparatus,  water  and  sewer  systems,  and  pmrabing,  roads,  walks, 
wharves,  and  drainage,  you  are  asking  $5,100,000. 

Col.  GuNBY.  Yes,  sir.  I  can  give  you  the  rough  subdivisions  of 
the  estimate  for  barracks  and  quarters,  seacoast  defenses,  in  four 
parts,  and  you  can  split  that  as  far  as  you  wish  to  go.     That  item  is 
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made  up  of  the  following  four  subdivisions:  For  increased  personnel. 
$2,225,000;  for  roads,  $1,500,000;  for  incinerators,  $375,000;  and 
for  unseen  contingencies,  $1,000,000;  making  a  total  of  $5,100,000. 

BARRACKS. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  take  your  first  item,  due  to  the  increase  of 
personnel:  What  is  that  predicated  upon? 

Col.  GuNBY.  That  is  predicated  upon  the  present  authorized 
strength  of  the  Coast  Artillery,  of  which  these  gentlemen  can  tell  you 
the  details,  minus  the  former  authorized  strength,  and  the  dilTerenc^ 
gives  us  the  increased  personnel  we  have  to  construct  for.  In  addi- 
tion, there  have  been  condemned  as  unsuitable  quarters  for  534  men, 
making  a  total  increase  of  construction  for  4,934  men.  Col.  Cox  can 
give  you  the  details  as  to  how  the  increased  personnel  was  arrived  at. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  that. 

Col.  GuxBY.  He  can  tell  you  also  some  of  the  details  as  to  what  this 
decrease  in  quarters  for  534  men  was.  Primarily,  in  makinjg  up  the 
original  statements,  they  called  accommodations  quarters  that  liave 
since  been  found  unserviceable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  took 
buildings  that  were  designed  primarily  for  certain  other  purposes,  like 
storehouses,'  and  now  they  must  put  them  back  to  their  original  use. 
They  also  closed  in  some  piazzas,  and  the  Surgeon  General  has  told 
them  that  they  should  no  longer  quarter  troops  in  them. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  what  is  the  character  of  the  accommo- 
dations for  534  men  which  the  Medical  Corps  said  you  could  no  longer 
use  for  that  purpose  ? 

Col.  Bbigham.  I  think  Col.  Gunby  spoke  of  that.  I  think  thev 
were  glassed  in  porches,  mainly,  but  Col.  Cox  is  more  familiar  with 
that. 

Col.  Cox.  The  porches  were  boarded  in,  which  made  the  rest  of 
the  room  dark,  and  they  could  not  be  kept  warm.  It  was  a  sort  of 
temporary  construction. 

Tne  Chairman.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  them  now  ? 

Col.  Cox.  We  are  going  to  eliminate  them  entirely  and  replace 
them. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  going  to  take  away  the  boarding  t 

Col.  Cox.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  figuring  any  salvage  on  any  of  that 
work  ? 

Col.  Gunby.  We  get  the  sash  out  of  that,  principally. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  get  the  lumber  also,  will  you  not  ? 

Col.  Gunby.  When  we  get  through  with  it  there  is  very  little 
lumber  left,  but  of  course  we  will  get  the  use  of  whatever  there  is. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  wondering  if  you  had  figured  that  in  at  all  in 
making  your  very  high  estimate  of  the  per  capita  cost  of  building 
these  barracks. 

Col.  Gunby.  No,  sir;  there  has  been  no  specific  figure  allowed  for 
that.  The  amount  that  you  get  out  of  that  would  be  extremely 
small,  but  whatever  saving  there  is  will  be  a  saving  which  the  Govern- 
ment will  put  in  its  pocket,  but  it  will  cost  about  as  much  to  take 
that  down  as  the  material  will  be  worth. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  much  this  work  cost  I 
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C5ol.  GxmBT.  We  have  no  figures  on  how  much  that  cost.  It  was 
comparatively  a  small  job. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  not  do  the  work  ? 

Col.  OuNBT.  It  was  done  through  maintenance  and  repair.  I  can 
give  you  what  it  cost. 

The  Chairman.  Put  in  the  record  a  statement  of  what  it  cost  for 
this  housing  that  you  are  now  going  to  abandon. 

NoTB. — Tlie  money  expended  for  inclosing  the  porches  at  the  coast  defenses  of  the 
Narragansett  Bay  in  order  to  furnish  accommodations  for  the  increased  number  of 
troops  at  these  posts,  was  allotted  to  the  Northeastern  Department  and  apportioned 
by  tnem  to  the  different  forts.  We  have  telegraphed  for  this  information  but  at  the 
present  time  have  not  received  it.  Reports  from  the  construction  division  officer 
in  chaige  of  work  in  that  section  show  that  the  cost  was  approximately  $5,000,  in 
jeality,  undoubtedly  an  amount  somewhat  less  than  this. 

The  CHAiBBfAN.  Besides  the  porches,  what  other  buildings  are 
given  up  ? 

Col.  Cox.  There  were  accommodations  reported  in  certain  store- 
houses, mine  buildings,  and  that  sort  of  buildings  which  should 
never  have  been  reported  as  quarters. 

The  Chaibioan.  Were  they  ever  used  as  quarters  ? 

Col.  Cox.  They  have  been ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  purpose  are  they  now  being  used  ? 

Col.  Cox.  The  purpose  for  which  they  were  built. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  need  lor  them  for  that  purpose  ? 

Col.  Cox.  Yes,  sir.  It  wiU  be  a  question  of  either  putting  money 
into  them  and  turning  them  into  actual  cantonments  lor  the  men  to 
live  in  or  building  storehouses. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  they  all  situated  ? 

Col.  Cox.  These  particular  ones  are  in  Narrangansett  Bay. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  the  534  ? 

Col.  Cox.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  one  point  ? 

Col.  Cox.  In  the  coast  aefences  of  Narrangansett  Bay.  I  am  not 
positive,  but  I  think  at  Fort  Adams  and  Fort  Greble. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  can  you  give  me  your  estimated  strength 
that  you  are  to  house  at  the  seacoast  defenses,  and  your  present 
housing  capacity  ? 

Col.  Cox.  The  Secretary  of  War,  under  date  of  May  16,  authorized 
an  increase  of  4,400  men  in  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps. 

The  Chairman.  Making  a  total  of  what  ? 

Col.  Cox.  Making  a  total  in  the  United  States  of  67,213  to  provide 
for. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  estimate  relate  only  to  the  United 
States. 

Col.  Cox.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  accommodations  for? 

Col.  Cox.  We  have  accommodations  for  62,813.  That  is  counting 
the  maximum  capacity  in  the  seacoast  defenses,  or  all  available 
space. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  indicate  that  you  need  to  provide  for 
4,400  men. 

Col.  Cox.  That  4,400  men  is  in  addition  to  the  534  that  Col. 
Gunby  just  spoke  of  at  Narragansett  Bay. 
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The  Chaikman.  Then,  according  to  your  statement,  you  would 
want  to  provide  for  4,934  men? 

Col.  Cox.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaikman.  That  is  what  your  estimate  is  predicated  upon  ? 

Col.  Cox.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  soon  do  you  expect  to  get  this  strength? 

Col.  Cox.  Just  as  soon  as  we  can  accommodate  them.  We  want 
to  put  them  in  the  coast  defenses  at  once  and  will  call  for  them  as 
soon  as  we  can  get  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  proposing  to  do — to  put  up  perma- 
nent estabUshraents  ? 

Col.  Cox.  No,  sir;  temporary  coutonments  to  house  these  men. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  figuring  the  cost  of  cantonments  per 
capita  ? 

Col.  GuNBY.  $450. 

The  Chairman.  Why  that  high  per  capita  cost? 

Col.  GuxBY.  We  have  found  that  to  be  the  per  capita  cost,  and  we 
have  made  up  a  great  many  estimates  on  it.  We  have  found  that 
because  the  small  groups  tliat  we  have  to  build  them  in  and  due  to 
the  fact  that  in  a  great  many  cases  all  the  available  space  near  the 
center  of  the  posts  or  near  the  utilities  is  occupied,  making  it  necessary 
that  most  of  the  new  or  the  future  construction  must  be  away  from 
the  center,  it  is  more  expensive  than  it  would  have  been  otherwise. 
In  addition  to  that,  we  have  a  good  deal  of  increase  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  now  heading  toward  the  winter  season  when  it  will  be 
increasingly  expensive  to  get  transportation  to  the  posts.  It  is  also 
due  to  the  increased  cost  of  labor.  But  the  biggest  item  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  a  lot  of  these  things  in  small  isolated  groups. 
A  part  of  them  will  be  assigned  to  care  and  protection  work,  and  they 
will  be  in  comparatively  small  units  and  very  widely  separated  from 
the  general  utdities  around  the  post. 

The  Chairman.  IIow  do  you  propose  to  have  this  work  done  ? 

Col.  GuNBY.  The  work  that  we  are  doing  now  at  these  posts  is  done 
under  the  standard  emergency  construction  contract. 

Ihe  Chairman.  Why?  THese  are  small  contracts,  and  no  doubt 
there  are  a  good  many  local  people  who  could  do  the  building  and 
\^ould  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  bid  on  it. 

Col.  GuNBY.  We  are  now  developing  a  so-called  lump-sum  con- 
tract, or  as  near  as  we  can  get  people  to  bid  on  a  lump-sum  contract, 
with  the  idea  of  having  as  much  of  this  small  work  done  on  that  basis 
as  we  can.  We  are  adopting  that  policy  on  those  jobs  where  we  are 
liable  to  get  any  real  bids. 

The  Chairman.  How  big  is  any  one  of  these  jobs? 

Col.  GuNBY.  [  do  not  know  how  these  will  range,  but  the  Coast 
Artillery  jobs  in  the  j)ast  have  ranged  from,  I  should  say,  $50,000  to 
proba]>rv  not  over  half  a  miUion  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  There  ought  not  to  be  any  difficulty  in  getting: 
local  pe{)|)le  to  bid  on  a  contract  no  larger  than  that,  or  upon  as  small 
construction  as  these  projects  involve. 

Col.  GuNBY.  I  think  we  will  bo  able  to  get  bids  on  contracts  of 
that  size,  with  probably  some  conditions  stated  as  to  the  rates  esti- 
mated for  labor— in  other  words,  that  they  will  bid  a  lump  sum  on 
the  basis  of  labor  at  the  present  price  and  the  material  will  ne  at  the 
^'^"^ernment  price,  or  something  like  that. 
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The  Chairman.  If  you  leave  open  the  matter  of  the  labor  cost, 
you  then  leave  it  open  to  the  same  looseness  of  control  that  makes 
Iho  vice  of  some  of  the  cost-plus  contracts. 

Col.  GuNBY.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  mean  the  labor  costs  in  the  sense  of 
the  total  costs,  but  the  labor  rates,  which  are  virtually  established. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  being  constantly  helped  upward  be- 
cause tlie  contractor  is  not  concerned  in  holding  them  down. 

Col.  GuNBY.  That  is  all  taken  out  of  the  contractor's  hands  now — 
that  is,  we  get  our  orders  as  to  what  to  pay  labor. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  places  are  you  proposing  to  do  this 
building? 

Col.  GuNBY.  I  do  not  think  the  places  or  points  have  been  selected. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  why  are  you  asking  for  the  money  ? 

Col.  GuNBY.  Because  the  troops  have  been  authorized  and  must  be 
placed  somewhere. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Don't  you  think  you  ought  to  be  prepared  to  tell 
u-i  what  you  are  going  to  do  and  where  ? 

Col.  GuxBV.  I  think  the  details  as  to  the  locations  have  not  gotten 
^o  far  along  as  to  have  the  actual  locations  fixed  yet. 

The  Chairman.  How^  is  your  situation  to-day  touching  accommo- 
<liitions  and  their  use  by  the  Coast  ArtiUery  troops? 

Col.  Cox.  We  use  them  to  the  maximum.  At  the  present  time 
thtr  strength  in  our  coast  defenses  is  low,  but  we  have  called  in  the 
draft  of  troops  to  fill  them  up  to  the  maximum.  Thcv  are  supposed 
to  reach  the  coast  defenses  sometime  about  the  20th  of  this  month. 

The  Chairman.  But  others  are  going  out  all  the  time. 

Col.  Cox.  Yes,  sir;  but  as  they  go  the  accommodations  that  they 
leave  are  filled.  Tlie  coast  defenses  are  always  kept  filled  to  the 
maximum. 

The  Chairman.  What  reason  have  you  to  believe  that  you  will 
ra^od  more  accommodations  for  your  present  strength,  or  why  should 
yt.u  have  at  the  coast  defenses  accommodations  equal  to  the  sum 
totul  of  your  present  strength  for  these  seacoast  defenses  ? 

Col.  Cox.  We  have  a  certain  Army  program  to  carry  out,  in  the 
-uf)ply  of  lieavy  artillery  and  Army  artillery  troops,  and  between  now 
nxui  July  we  will  liave  to  supply  Army  artillery  for  80  combat  divi- 
-i  »n>i.  and  we  will  have  to  organize  in  the  coast  defense  regiments  of 
artillery  and  send  them  to  the  Camp  Eustis  scliool  of  fire  for  training. 
From  there  they  will  be  shipped  overseas.  A  regular  schedule  has 
been  worked  out  that  contemplates  our  doing  this,  and  in  order  to". 
or;^anize  our  regiments  of  heavy  artillery  at  our  coast  defenses  and  to 
yvrovide  a  nucleus  of  men  for  the  seacoast  armament,  we  must  have 
i;;e  maximum  authorized. 

Tiie  Chairman.  How  soon  do  you  expect  to  get  these  accommo- 
d  at  ions? 

( \>1.  GuNBY.  In  from  two  to  three  months. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  do  not  expect  to  maintain  per- 
manently in  the  United  States  67,213  troops  at  Coast  Artillery  posts, 
do  you  ? 

Col.  Cox.  Yes,  sir;  throughout  the  duration  of  the  present  emer- 
e:zncy  they  must  be  maintained  in  order  to  enable  us  to  carry  out 
our  program  of  over-seas  shipments. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  total 
housing  capacity  in  barracks  in  America  to-day  ? 
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Col.  GuNBT.  The  last  time  I  looked  it  up,  it  was  about  1,300,00)} 
winter  capacity,  and  about  1,400,000  summer  capacity.  Since  then 
we  have  been  and  we  are  now  engaged  in  building  additional  quarters 
that  I  think  will  cover  400,000  more,  or  between  350,000  and  400,0Ch) 
more. 

Camp  Btatistics. 
[RflviBed  to  Sept.  26, 1918.] 


Camp. 


Beaarogard. 

Bowie 

Bragf 


Cody. 

Caster 

DevKifl 

Dlx 

Dodce 

Doniphan 

XnstfB 

Fremont 

Funston 

Gordon 

Orant 

Greene 

Havook 

HUl 

Humphreys. . . 

Jackson , 

Jackson  North. 

Johnston 

Kearney , 

Knox 


LasCasas. 
Lee. 


liBwis 

Logan 

Meade 

Meigs 

Merritt 

Mills 

Motor  Transport. 

MacArthur 

McCIellan 

Oglethorpe: 

Greenleaf 

Forrest , 

ran 

Polk  (Raleigh)... 

Baritan  River.... 

Sevier 

Shelby 

Shvldan 

Sherman 

Stuart 

Taylor 

Travis , 

Upton 

Wadsworth 

Wheeler 


Present  ac- 
csnunoda- 
Uons  (emer- 
gency). 


29,121 
41,879 


44,969 
35,458 
36,832 
42,806 
42,227 
46,183 
16,759 
38,108 
42,806 
41,162 
42,819 
48,306 
45,000 
6,852 
19,637 
44,000 


Authorized 

additions 

permanect 


46.533 
'i3,'5» 


7.08J 


13,175 
32,066 


13,265 
40,791 
46,832 
44,890 
42,830 
3,774 
33,221 


10,000 
45,074 
42,728 

24,457 


5.4Ti> 
19,N5t> 


5, '-30 


»  • 


31,  M 

5,0W9 


"io,6ii 


9,74$ 


^  ^r  50,uue 


16,  rs 


43,843 


6,250 
30,428 
36,010 
41,503 
39,904 
24.234 
45,424 
42,809 
43,565 
56,249 
43,011 


11. 1^:7 


W..V> 


o  3> 
2.4M 


1,518,853 


342,91' 


In  addition  to  the  above  there  have  been  built  at  Regular  Army  poets  accomiDiM^a- 
tions  for  98,856  men  and  at  (^oast  Artiller>'  points  accommodations  for  40,749  mt  r. 
There  arc  quartrrs  in  p^rmanont  barracks  at  Regular  Army  posts  accommodati>  n* 
for  55,385  men  and  at  Coast  Artillery  points  for  22,064  men.  A  number  of  the  R»^^:j.r 
Army  posts  have  been  takc^n,  and  others  will  be  taken  later,  for  hospitals,  so  that  Ui-- 
accommodations  given  above  are  subject  to  reduction. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  give  you  a  total  capacity  of  how  many  ♦ 
Col.  GuNBY.  Say  1 ,750,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  figuring,  then,  to  provide  quarters  fi»r 
4,934,  at  a  cost  of  $450,  which  makes  your  total  of  $2,225»000 » 
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Col.  GuNBY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  building  anything  besides  barracks  ? 

Col.  GuNBY.  Yes,  sir;  that  will  have  to  include  the  necessary  out- 
buildings that  go  with  these  barracks  and  the  utilities  to  serve  them, 
that  is,  the  water  pipes,  sewer  pipes,  road  work,  and  the  various 
outbuildings  necessary  to  make  a  complete  unit. 

BOADB  AT  8E  ACQ  AST  DBFEKSBS. 

The  Chairman.  Your  next  item  is  for  roads. 

Col.  GuNBT.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  for  the  roads  on  the  seacoast  defenses. 
The  increase  at  most  of  the  posts  where  we  have  increased  the 
capacity  has  put  so  much  more  of  a  strain  on  the  roads — and  for 
that  matter  on  all  the  facilities  at  the  camp,  but  poxticularly  on  the 
roads — that  these  roads  have  simply  gone  to  pieces.  The^v  have 
to  have  motor  trucks  at.  these  posts  now  with  a  great  deal  neavier 
capacity  than  ever  before,  and  on  account  of  the  construction  work 
there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  construction  materials  to  be 
moved,  and  so  on,  which  has  virtually  ruined  the  light  constructed 
roads  at  most  of  the  Coast  Artillery  posts. 

We  have  made  a  pretty  careful  investigation  of  the  complaints  and 
recommendations  oi  the  various  post  commanders,  and  we  find  that 
the  roads  vary  from  1  mile  to  3  miles,  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
post,  and  these  roads  will  have  to  be  put  in  good  shape  to  stand  the 
traffic  that  they  have  to  bear.  There  will  be  about  43  of  these  posts 
that  will  have  to  have  their  roads  fixed  up  so  they  can  get  their  trans- 
portation done,  and  we  estimate  that  at  $1,500,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  roads  are  jou  going  to  build  ? 

Col.  GuNBY.  Most  of  these  roads  are  estimated  on  concrete.  We 
find  the  concrete  road  is  about  the  only  one  that  will  stand  up  under 
the  present  great  big  trucks  that  they  have,  and  at  the  Coast  Artillery 
post  they  get  sometimes  some  heavy  guns  as  weU,  and  on  the  li^ht 
roads  or  the  macadam  roads  we  fina  the  repair  bills  run  so  high  that 
they  give  out  in  such  a  short  time  that  we  believe  the  most  economical 
expenditure  of  money  now  is  to  build  concrete  roads. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  are  these  roads  limited  to  the  actual  roads 
that  vou  need  ? 

Col.  GuNBY.  Just  as  far  as  we  can  limit  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  done  to  ascertain  that  ? 

Col.  GuNBY.  We  have  had  aU  our  constructing  quartermasters  at 
these  posts  to  go  into  the  matter  with  the  post  commanders  and 
only  take  roads  that  they  consider  military  necessities  with  the  idea 
ot  not  expending  any  more  money  on  the  thing  than  we  have  to; 
but  when  we  fix  something  we  want  to  fix  it  so  it  will  last. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  figuring  the  cost  of  these  roads  ? 

Col.  GuNBY.  $35,000  a  mile.  That  is  on  the  basis  of  about  S3  or 
$3.05  per  square  yard 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  roads  just  concrete  or  a  concrete  base 
with  a. covering  and  macadam? 

Col.  GuNBY.  We  are  building  nothing  but  just  concrete  roads  now, 
figuring  that  when  they  wear  away  somewhat  if  we  want  to  put  a 
surface  on  them  at  that  time  we  can  do  so,  but  we  are  not  estimating 
for  that  now. 
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INCINERATORS  FOR  8EACOA8T  DEFENSES. 


The  Chairman.  What  makes  up  your  third  item  ? 

Col.  GuNBY.  The  third  item  is  for  incinerators.  The  increase  of 
the  personnel  at  these  various  Coast  Artillery  posts  has  also  brought 
up  very  strenuously  the  question  of  garbage  disposal.  The  problem 
01  disposal  of  refuse  and  garbage  at  Coast  Artillery  posts  has  reached 
*  a  point  where  incinerators  must  be  installed  in  order  to  conform  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Reclamation  Division.  Ordinary  refuse 
burners  are  prohibited  and  would  not  in  any  event  take  care  of  the 
vast  amount  of  refuse  and  garbt^e  to  be  disposed  of,  owing  to  the 
very  materially  increased  personnel  at  these  posts.  The  estimated 
cost  of  a  complete  incinerator  plant  of  five  tons  capacity,  such  as 
needed  at  these  posts,  is  approximately  $8,500.  There  are  44  posts 
that  we  estimate  will  require  that,  making  a  total  of  $375,000. 

The  Chairman.  The  Quartermaster  is  ouying  incinerators,  is  he 
not? 

Col.  GuxBY.  These  are  incinerator  plants,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  incinerator  plants. 

Col.  GuNBY.  Yes;  incinerator  plants  are  provided  in  the  regular 
appropriation,  but  those  would  not  apply,  under  the  law,  to  sea- 
coast  defenses. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  ? 

Col.  GuNBY.  You  will  remember  you  changed  the  bill  the  last  time 
And  put  all  funds  for  seacoast  defenses  under  barracks  and  quarters* 
seacoast  defenses. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  they  have  ordered? 

Col.  GuNBY.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  know  what  they  say  they  want 
at  the  camps  we  are  building  at  other  points. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  need  this  expensive  plant,  or  are  you 
trying  to  put  something  in  there  for  the  rest  of  time  ? 

Col.  GuNBY.  No,  sir;  we  are  simply  trying  to  put  in  what  will  do 
the  work  for  the  men  who  are  going  to  be  there.  Of  course,  it  will 
probably  last,  we  hope,  longer  than  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  got  at  these  posts  now? 

Col.  GuNBY.  In  quite  a  few  of  them  and  in  most  cases  they  are 
using  the  open  horseshoe  incinerator  and  burning  the  garbage  in  an 
open  pit  rather  than  reducing  it  for  any  reclamation  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  expect  to  get  anything  out  of  this 
that  will  at  all  pay  your  investment,  do  you  ? 

Col.  GuNBY.  1  do  not  recall  the  figures  that  the  reclamation  people 
claim  from  the  incinerator  plants,  but  I  know  that  they  regard  the 
waste  disposal  from  camps,  and  so  on,  as  an  asset  rather  than  a 
liability. 

Tne  Chairman.  That  is  true,  but  that  will  take  place  whether  you 
have  incinerators  or  not. 

Col.  GuNBY.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Presumably,  you  seU  all  of  your  garba^  that  is  of 
any  value. 

Col.  GuNBY.  Yes;  but  there  is  also  quite  an  expense  for  /uel  in 
connection  with  disposing  of  garbage  in  the  ordinary  camps,  and  one 
of  the  advantages  of  the  incinerator  is  to  reduce  that  expense,  and 
the  refuse  from  the  incinerator  is  worth  something.  I  did  know  at 
one  time  what  the  ordinary  value  per  ton  of  that  refuse  is,  but  I 
can  not  tell  you  now. 
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The  Chairman.  You  are  figuring  on  how  many  of  these  ? 

Col.  GuNBY.  Fortv-three  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  putting  them  at  every  Coast  Artillery 
post? 

Col.  GuNBY.  At  those  posts  that  are  big  enough  to  warrant  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  Artillery  posts  have  you  ? 

Col.  Brioham.'  Ninety-six,  which  includes  the  insular  possessions. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  in  the  United  States  ? 

Col.  Brigham.  About  83  or  something  like  that. 

Col.  GuNBY.  They  have  put  them  primarily  at  the  posts  that  have 
been  largely  increased. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  are  equipped  now  with  incinerator 
plants? 

Col.  GuNBY.  Very  few.  I  can  give  you  a  list  of  the  places  where 
thev  propose  to  put  these  plants  if  you  would  like  to  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  Put  that  statement  in  the  record. 

Col.  GuNBY.  Yes. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  incinerators  estimated  for  will  be  required 
at  the  followmg  Coast  Artillery  posts: 

Adams,  Andrews,  Baker,  Banks,  Barrancas,  Barry,  Canby,  Caswell, 
Constitution,  Crockett,  Dupont,  Rosecrans,  Schuvler,  Scott,  St.  Phil- 
ips, Screven,  Standish,  otevens.  Strong,  Tayler,  Casey,  Flagler, 
Greble,  Hamilton,  Howard,  Hancock,  Jackson,  McArthur,  Mason, 
Mi  ley,  Monroe,  Moultrie,  Morgan,  Preble,  Terry,  Tilden,  Totten, 
Wacisworth,  Washington,  Wetherili,  Williams,  Worden,  and  Wright. 

The  Chairman.  This  makes  your  total  for  incinerators  how  much  ? 

Col.  GuNBY.  $375,000. 

UNFORESEEN  CONTINOENCIE8. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  next  item  ? 

Col.  GuNBY.  Unforeseen  contingencies,  $1,000,000,  and  that  is  to 
rn(»et  the  same  conditions  that  we  have  asked  you  to  provide  some 
funds  for  us  in  the  regular  appropriation  for  army  camps,  and  so  on. 
There  are  things  that  are  constantly  arising  that  we  can  not  see  ahead 
to  estimate  on. 

The  Chairman.  Is,  not  that  a  pretty  liberal  estimate  for  such 
r<»ntingencies? 

Col.  GuNBY.  When  you  see  the  number  of  things  that  come  up  to 
us,  problems  that  we  never  heard  of  before,  to  estimate  on,  I  rather 
think  that  is  a  good  figure.  As  we  told  you  on  the  other  estimate. 
It  is  one  of  those  things  where  one  man's  judgment  is  his  best  judg- 
ment, and  another  man's  judgment  may  be  different  and  be  his  best 
ju<lgment.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  figure,  but  I  can  not  justify  it  in 
■  he  way  of  telling  you  what  it  is  for,  because  I  do  not  know  what  it 
i>  for. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  $7,027,000.  How  much  have  you  got 
left? 

CoL  GuNBY.  That  is  aU  either  expended  or  under  expenditure. 
That  was  made  on  estimates  for  definite  projects  and  as  soon  as 
<  ongress  appropriated  those  moneys  we  went  ahead  with  the  projects 
and  we  are  just  getting  by  on  the  cost.  That  is  why  I  know  pretty 
woJl  what  unit  prices  we  need  to  use. 
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The  Chairmabt.  How  much  was  for  unforeseen  contingencies  in 
that  estimate  ? 

OoL  GuNBY.  We  had  no  estimate  in  there  for  it  at  aU. 

The  Chairman.  You  got  along  without  it,  did  you  not? 

Col.  GuNBY.  We  have  held  back  a  lot  of  projects  that  ought  to 
have  been  done;  or,  I  will  put  it  in  this  way,  right  now  we  ought 
to  have  been  constructing  for  some  of  these  troops  that  these  gen- 
tlemen are  asking  you  to  appropriate  money  for. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  ought  not  to  nave  been  an  unforeseen 
contingency.  That  is  not  the  character  of  thing  you  carry  under  a 
general,  loose  item. 

Col.  GuNBY.  It  is  to  meet  those  conditions  that  we  want  some 
unforeseen  contingency.  We  do  not  mean  by  unforeseen  contin- 
gencies the  right  to  give  somebody  a  luxury  that  he  did  not  think  of 
in  the  first  place. 

The  Chairman.  Put  in  the  record  an  exact  statement  as  to  the 
housing  capacity  you  have  everywhere  in  the  United  States  under 
existing  conditions  or  under  projects  for  which  appropriations  have 
heretofore  been  made. 

Col.  GuNBY.  Yes,  sir. 

BARRACKS   AND   QUARTERS — PHILIPPINE    ISLANDS. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  here  an  item  of  "  Barracks  and  quarters, 
Philippine  Islands." 

Col.  GuNBY.  That  is  cut  out.  We  have  not  the  troops  for  them 
so*  we  do  not  need  the  barracks. 

PURCHASE   OF   LAND. 

Col.  GuNBY.  There  is  an  item  of  $100,000  which  I  find  by  reading 
the  bill,  but  I  have  no  information  on  it.  We  have  not  submitted 
anything  for  that  particular  $100,000.  The  real  estate  people  axe 
the  ones  you  can  find  the  details  of  that  from. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  they  ? 

Col.  GuNBY.  That  is  a  new  section  that  has  been  set  up  to  handle 
all  real  estate  matters;  we  no  longer  handle  those. 

military  post  exchanges. 

(See  p.  561.) 

The  Chairman.  Military  post  exchanges,  $2^342,512? 

Col.  GuNBY.  That  I  should  like  to  divide  mto  two  parts,  one  tvf 
which,  $1,247,512  is  what  we  had  included  in  the  regular  estimator 
for  1919  before  the  House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs.  Tli«* 
balance  of  the  estimate  that  you  mention,  namely,  $1,095,000,  is  f^r 
some  items  that  the  Committee  on  Training  Camp  Activities  arf* 
best  in  a  position  to  explain  to  you.  The  story  on  that  is  this:  \i\ 
the  original  submission  of  the  regular  1919  estimates  we  had  ar^ 
item  of  $1,247,512  under  military  post  exchanges  for  the  regular 
purposes  of  that  appropriation.  The  Committee  on  Training  Can  ^ 
Activities  also  use  that  appropriation,  and  I  think  they  did  n«.t 
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know  that  we  used  it  also.  They  submitted  estimates  that  were 
somewhat  in  excess  of  ours,  and  the  committee  evidently  took  that 
as  a  substitute  for  our  estimate,  whereas  it  was  simply  an  expression 
of  what  Mr.  Fosdick's  committee  wanted,  and  the  two  should  have 
been  added  instead  of  which  they  appropriated  what  he  asked  for. 
That  left  us  without  any  funds  to  pay  for  the  regular  purposes.  All 
of  that  money  has  been  assigned  to  him  and  has  left  the  appropriar* 
tion  "Military  post  exchanges '*  without  any  funds  under  our  juris- 
diction to  pay  the  usual  bills  under  the  original  jappropriation. 

The  Chairman.  What  bills  ? 

Col.  GuNBY.  The  bills  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  military 
exchanges  were  originally  set  up.  The  items  of  that  you  will  find 
on  page  945  of  the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
part  10,  January  17  and  18,  1918. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  total  estimate  of  last  year  ? 

Col.  GUNBT.   1918? 

The  Chairman.  Ye^,  sir. 

Col.  GuNBT.  I  can  not  tell  you  offhand;  I  can  put  that  in  the 
record. 

The  Chairman.  How  came  it  that  you  let  the  Fosdick  committee 
get  all  the  money  that  was  appropriated?  There  was  $2,994,950 
appropriated  ? 

CoL  GuNBY.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  amount  that  he  had  sub- 
mitted for  their  part  of  the  estimate.  Then,  under  an  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  sometime  last  year  that  order  stated  that  all  of  the 
appropriation,  "AClitary  post  exchanges"  would  be  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Training  Camp  Activities,  so  that  it  waa 
all  assigned  to  Mr.  Fosdick's  use. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  $204,800  in  there  that  they  did  not 
know  what  they  were  going  to  do  with — I  mean  the  committee  on 
training  camp  activities — ^because  they  could  not  use  it  for  salaries. 
They  submitted  an  estimate  of  S2)844,'950,  and  for  the  Quarter- 
master's Department  there  was  submitted  an  estimate  of  $150,000, 
making  a  total  of  $2,994^950,  which  amoimt  was  appropriated,  but 
there  was  a  limit  upon  the  salaries  which  coidd  be  paid  which  made 
a  reduction  of  $204,800.  So  they  ought  to  at  least  have  $204,800, 
which  should  have  been  given  to  you.  Then  there  was  $150,000  for 
the  Quartermaster  Corps. 

Col.  GuxBY.  If  they  have  $204,000  that  they  can  not  use  we  are 
f)vrfectlv  willing  to  apply  that  against  what  we  have  asked. 

The  CbaAiBMAN.  They  have  $204,800  that  they  did  not  estimate  for, 
t*xcept  in  salaries,  and  they  have  been  prohibited  from  using  it  in 
nalanes. 

Col.  GuNBY.  In  that  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  are  going  to 
expend  $1,095,500,  half  of  which  is  for  liberty  theaters.  If  they  will 
dve  us  the  $204,000,  that  is  agreeable  to  us,  so  long  as  we  can  use 
it  or  it  can  be  appUed  against  this  construction  program  that  they 
are  going  to  extend. 

Tiie  GaAiKMAN.  You  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  explanation  you 
put  into  the  record  as  to  this  amount  of  money  ? 

Col.  GuNBT.  That  was  simply  a  cut  due  to  this  apparent  duplica- 
tion, and  so  we  submit  the  records  as  they  stand. 
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The  Chairman.  You  say  that  they  have  control  over  this  whole 
fund  now? 

Col.  GuNBY.  The  Secretary  of  War  has  placed  them  in  control  of 
that  fund,  but  in  doing  that  there  was  again  apparently  a  nus- 
understanding  in  Mr.  Fosdick's  department,  because  they  did  not 
know  that  there  was  any  construction  to  come  out  of  that.  I 
imagine  that  accounts  for  why  their  estimates  were  submitted  for 
ours. 

The  Chairman.  You  seem  to  have  gotten  along  without  any  of 
this  money. 

Col.  GuNBY.  You  mean  so  far  this  year  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Col.  GuNBY.  Yes,  sir.  If  we  had  any  construction  that  came 
under  military  post  exchanges,  we  just  held  it  up  until  we  got 
straightened  out.  In  fact,  in  some  of  the  urgent  cases,  I  do  not 
know  just  how  we  have  handled  it. 

Maj.  French.  In  one  or  two  cases  where  the  construction  was 
entered  upon  before  we  got  our  final  apportionment  they  paid  the 
money  from  their  funds. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  know  to  what  extent  they  have 
been  financed,  because  to  that  extent  this  estimate  shoidd  be  re- 
duced.    Is  not  that  true  ? 

Col.  GuNBY.  Only  in  this,  there  have  been  two  estimates.  If 
they  have  loaned  us  money  out  of  their  funds,  I  think  we  should  pay 
it  back.  It  has  the  same  appropriation  name,  but  if  they  needed 
what  money  they  estimated  for,  and  we  needed  what  we  estimated 
for,  and  if  we  borrowed  a  siun  from  them,  we  should  pay  it  back. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  examined  your  estmiates  in  con- 
nection with  theirs,  because  a  lot  of  things  you  did  normally  they  are 
now  doing  abnormally  ? 

Col.  GuNBY.  I  see.  We  have  discussed  all  of  our  construction 
needs  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  But  part  of  this  was  not  construction.  For 
instance,  equipment  of  buildings  and  military  posts  for  the  conduct 
of  the  post  exchanges,  library,, reading  room,  lunch  room,  amusement 
rooms,  and  gymnasium. 

Col.  GuNBY.  I  have  a  feeling,  as  I  read  that  over,  that  there  may 
possibly  be  some  dupUcation  on  the  moving  picture  machines.  I  am 
not  sure,  but  if  you  wish,  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  look  into 
that. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  reexamine  the  whole  estimate 
of  $1,247,512  and  submit  what  you  now  think  is  imperatively  needed, 
having  taken  into  consideration  what  has  been  done  with  the  $2,994.- 
950,  which  has  been  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Trainii^  Camp  Activities. 

Col.  GuNBY.  Yes,  sir. 
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Comparison  of  items  submitted  under  the  heading  "  Military  j^ost  exchanges^^  by  the  Con^ 
ttruction  Division  and  by  the  Commission  on  Traxnxng  Camp  Activities. 


Item 
315. 


316. 


317. 


318. 

319. 
320. 
321. 


CONSTRUCTION   DIVISION. 
No. 

Construction  of  suitable 
buildings  at  military 
posts  and  stations  for 
the  conduct  of  the 
poet  exchanges,  school, 
library,  lunch,  amuse- 
ment room  and  gym- 
nasiUm $1,068,367 

Equipment  of  buildings 
at  military  posts  and 
stations  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  post  ex- 
change, school,  li- 
brary, reading,  lunch, 
amusement  rooms,  and 
gymnasium 

For  the  maintenance  of 
buildings  at  military 
posts  and  stations  for 
the  conduct  of  poet  ex- 
changes, school,  li- 
brary, lunch,  amuse- 
ment rooms,  and  gym- 
nasiums  

Repair  of  buildings 
erected  at  private  cost. 

Rental  of  films 

Purchase  of  slides 

Supi>lie3  for  making  re- 
pairs to  moving  pic- 
ture outfits 


972,900 


80,500 

500 
80,500 
76, 460 


63, 285 


COMMISSION   ON  T.  C.  A. 

C!onstruction  of  buildings  at 
cantonments  and  camps  for 
entertainments  and  indoor 
athletic  instruction $346, 000 

Athletic  equipment 1, 389, 950 

Salaries  of  directors  and  in- 
structors in  camps  with 
troops  abroad  and  of  office 
force 834, 000 

Expenses  of  directors  and  in- 
structors in  camps  and  with 
troops  abroad  ($200  per  year 
each) 50,000 

Equipment,  supplies,  printing, 
ana  other  expenses 225, 000 

Cantonment  Division 150, 000 

Total 2,994,950 


Total 2,342,512  1 

The  only  duplication  that  appears  in  the  above  comparison  is  the  item  of  $150,000 
for  the  Cantonment  Division,  which  appears  in  the  second  column  and  which  was 
included  in  the  hejurings  of  ^ir.  Fosdick. 

CONSTEUCTION   AND  REPAIR  OF  HOSPITALS. 


GBNBRAL  STATEMENT. 

(See  p.  534.) 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  you  have  an  estimate,  under  the  head  of 
"Construction  and  repair  of  hospitals,"  of  $129,833,542.  You  have 
had  appropriated  for  this  purpose  S80,000,000  out  of  the  Army  act, 
so  that  you  are  asking  for  the  fiscal  year  1919,  $209,833,542.  Upon 
what  basis  was  this  estimate  for  the  entire  vear  predicated  ? 

Col.  GuNBT.  The  estimate  for  the  1919  bill  was  made  up  upon  the 
basis  of  the  fibres  which  the  Surgeon  General  had  submitted  origi- 
nally to  the  House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  supplemented  by 
additional  hospital  moneys  that  were  added  in  conjunction  with  the 
additional  housing  of  troops  and  supplemented  here  by  the  addition 
of  the  program  which  the  Surgeon  General  has  for  hospitals.  I 
believe  ne  caUs  them  general  hospitals  for  troops  coming  back  from 
abroad.  The  total  of  the  hospitals,  which  Col.  Kramer  can  explain, 
presents  an  additional  program  of  $107,030,000.  Then,  there  is  in 
addition  to  that  a  program  of  $5,500,000  for  some  veterinary  hos- 
pitals, $5,600,000  for  the  rental  and  purchase  of  grounds  for  hospitals 
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and  S8,049y930  for  the  rental  and  alteration  of  buildings  for  use  as 
hospitals  and  hospital  personnel,  the  last  two  items  <h  which  the 
real  estate  people  nave  figures  for. 

The  Chairman.  What  1  want  to  get,  as  preliminary  to  any  other 
statement,  is  the  theory  upon  which  the  hospitals  are  being  created. 
They  presumably  bear  a  percentage  relationship  to  the  number  of 
troops  that  will  be  in  the  service,  and  that  ougnt  to  be  known  and 
known  in  connection  with  the  hospital  faciUties  that  have  already 
been  provided  for. 

Col.  Kbameb.  That  is  7  per  cent  per  year  for  overseas  troops. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  beds  equaling  7  per  cent  of  the  total 
Army  strength,  or  the  total  strength  that  is  overseas? 

Col.  Kramer.  It  practically  means  that  in  the  course  of  a  year  7 
per  cent  of  the  troops  abroad  will  be  returned  sick  to  general  hos- 
pitals in  the  United  States.  Inasmuch  as  the  average  of  those  sick 
m  general  hospitals  will  probably  equal  six  months,  we  may  divide 
that  7  per  cent  in  two,  equaling  3i  per  cent.  That,  then,  will  rep- 
resent the  beds.  If  you  take  the  total  number  of  troops  abroad  and 
wish  to  learn  the  mmiber  of  beds  required  for  them,  multiply  that 
by  3  J  per  cent  and  that  will  give  the  number  of  beds  that  will  be 
required  in  general  hospitals  nere  for  those  troops  after  a  year's 
lighting  abroad. 

The  Chairman.  In  figuring  for  the  Army  abroad  do  you  figure 
the  maximum  of  the  troops  that  will  be  there  or  the  weighted  average 
of  the  troops  that  will  be  there  during  the  year  ? 

Col.  Kramer.  The  number  of  troops  that  will  be  sent  abroad  each 
month  has  been  predicted  by  the  General  StaflF  and  it  is  figured  they 
can  send  abroaa  so  many  thousands  each  month,  and  uiey  figure 
the  total  number  abroad  at  3,360,000  by  next  June.  The  problem 
then  is  to  get  3^  per  cent  of  the  number  which  is  abroad  on  an  aver- 
age. You  can  take  the  average  or  the  actual  sailings;  we  have  the 
actual  sailings  here  and  the  actual  number  that  will  be  brought 
back  can  be  taken  from  those  saiUngs.  If  you  figure,  for  instance, 
that  234,181  men  were  abroad  for  an  average  period  of  three  months 
up  to  January  30  last,  that  3^  per  cent  will  require  during  the  suc- 
ceeding months  a  certain  number  of  beds  in  this  coimtry.  The 
February  shipment  will  add  its  quota  to  that,  and  so  on  month  by 
month.  The  March,  April,  May,  June,  July,  August,  September, 
October,  November,  December,  January,  February,  Marcn,  April, 
May,  and  June  shipments  will  add  their  quotas.  That  average  has 
been  computed,  and  amounts  to  135,000;  then  subtracting  20,000 
general  hospital  beds  now  provided  leaves  115,000  beds  vet  to  be 
provided  for  the  whole  number  of  troops  which  eventually  will  be 
abroad  in  the  military  program  for  which  we  are  now  getting  money. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  imderstand  what  you  have  stated,  115,000 
beds  represent  the  maximum  bed  capacity  that  you  figure  you  will 
need  at  any  time  in  connection  with  the  war. 

Col.  Kramer.  Yes,  the  over-seas  program  authorized  up  to  June  30. 

The  Chairman.  And  assuming  that  after  June  30  the  number  of 
over-seas  troops  remains  constant,  115,000  beds  will  be  sufiScient  to 
take  care  of  those  troops  ? 

Col.  Kramer.  Always,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  contemplated  that  you  will  buUd  aad  equip 
115,000  beds  within  this  fiscal  year? 
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Col.  EJBAMEB.  I  doubt  if  it  would  be  wise  to  put  them  all  in  this 
fiscal  year,  because  they  will  not  all  be  needed  in  this  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  number  you  figure  wiD  be  needed 
during  this  fiscal  year  ? 

Col.  Kbameb.  One  hundred  and  five  thousa^H  beds. 

Col.  GuNBY.  If  you  should  provide  for  only  six  months  of  the  next 
fiscal  year's  program — that  is,  the  beds  that  must  be  finished  in  the 
first  SIX  months  of  the  next  fiscal  year 

The  Chaibman  (interposing).  You  mean  this  fiscal  year,  do  you 
not  ? 

Col.  Gunby.  No,  sir;  I  mean  the  fiscal  year  of  1920.  This  program 
that  Col.  Kramer  has  worked  out  carries  us  up  to  June  30,  1920.  It 
is  based  on  the  number  of  men  that  will  be  tnere  on  June  30,  1919, 
but,  according  to  his  method  of  figuring,  more  men  are  getting 
wounded  all  the  time  or  are  coming  back/  Take,  for  instance,  the 
troops  that  arrive  on  June  30,  1919,  and  the  last  of  those  troops  will 
not  require  the  maximum  bed  capacity  for  the  following  12  months. 
That  contingent  that  arrives  in  June,  1919,  or  in  the  month  of  July, 
will  only  require  one-twelfth  of  /their  7  per  pent,  and  they  will  keep 
on  accumulating  beds  at  the  rate  of  one-twelfth  of  7  per  cent  per 
month  until  thev  get  up  to  the  full  7  per  cent.  So  that  the  135,000 
beds,  the  total  that  he  figures,  is  the  number  of  beds  the  last  of  which 
will  be  completed  Jime  30,  1920. 

The  Chaibman.  But  he  figured  on  115,000. 

Col.  Guxby.  We  already  nave  20,000  beds,  and  that  is  where  we 
iret  the  115,000.  So  that  the  last  of  these  beds  can  be  finished 
theoretically  by  June  30,  1920,  and  the  last  troops  that  get  wounded 
out  of  the  contingent  that  will  be  landed  there  June  30,  1919,  will 
come  to  occupy  a  bed  on  Jime  30,  1920. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  imderstand  it,  your  are  providing  as  your 
ba^is  of  estimate  for  a  total  of  135,000  beds,  and  that  is  the  maximum 
bed  capacity  that  you  will  ever  need,  assuming  that  your  Army 
becomes  no  greater  than  80  divisions  overseas,  and  you  estimate  that, 
as  of  July  1,  of  next  year,  you  will  need  to  have  in  America  a  bed 
ciipacity  of  105,000. 

Col.  Krameb.  Tliat  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  That  Ls  predicated  on  taking  care  of  what  number 
of  wounded  abroad  ? 

Col.  Kramer.  It  is  predicated  on  taking  care  of  four-fifths  abroad. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  idea  in  wiat  connection  ?  Are  you 
undertaking  to  make  provision  for  hospital  accommodations  for 
four-fifths  of  the  men  who  are  wounded  in  France,  or  in  France  and 
England  ? 

Col.  Kramer.  Principally  in  France. 

The  Chahulan.  They  are  to  be  taken  care  of  at  field  and  base 
hospitals  ? 

Col.  Kramer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  estimate  is  not  dealing  with  any  of  that  ? 

Col.  EJBAMEB.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Presumably,  provision  is  made  in  connection 
with  the  equipment  of  troops  as  they  go  over  for  furnishing  the 
refiuisite  number  of  over-seas  beds. 

Col.  Kbameb.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  how  long  do  you  estimate  it  will  take  you  to 
equip  the  beds  in  this  country  ? 

Col.  Kramkb.  From  four  to  six  months. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  if  you  are  not  to  have  an  interruption 
in  the  creation  of  beds  in  America,  you  would  have  to  provide  the 
moneys  in  this  fiscal  year,  or  either  the  money  or  the  authority,  for 
the  beds  that  will  be  needed,  four  and  a  half  months  after  the  1st  of 
July,  1919? 

Col.  Kramer.  I  should  say  six  months  to  be  sure. 

The  Chairman.  Unless  the  moneys  that  we  are  providing  for 
expenditure  diiring  the  fiscal  year  1920  should  be  made  avaible 
four  to  six  months  ahead  of  July  1  ? 

Col.  EiiAMER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If,  in  order  to  enable  you  to  equip  85,000  beds 
which,  with  your  20,000 'beds  now  in  existence  would  make  a  total 
of  105,000  beds,  authority  was  given  you  to  contract  for  the  creation 
of  15,000  additional  beds,  that  would  certainly  take  care  of  the 
situation,  would  it  not  ? 

Col.  Kramer.  I  think  so.  * 

The  Chairman.  Now,  if  that  was  done,  what  would  be  the  policy 
of  the  department  in  the  way  of  contracting  for  those  beds?  Would 
they  undertake  to  contract  for  them  right  away,  or  would  they 
contract  for  them  only  at  such  periods  as  to  get  them  six  montl^ 
thereafter  as  needed  in  each  instance? 

Col.  Kramer.  It  has  been  proposed  that  the  beds  be  provided  at 
the  rate  of  a  certain  equal  number  each  month. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  beds  are  you  planning  to  order  each 
month  ? 

Col.  Kramer.  If  the  program  were  to  iiin  until  1920,  it  would  be 
5,255  per  month.  It  would  be  greater  than  that  now.  It  would  be 
about  7,300  per  month  now,  including  authority  for  only  6  months 
of  1920  fiscal  year  beds. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  figure  a  bed  to  cost? 

Col.  GuNBY.  We  have  to  make  an  assumption  as  to  how  we  will 
get  an  average  for  those  beds,  and  we  wbrked  that  out  on  the  following 
basis:  There  are  three  ways  in  which  these  aocommodations  can  be 
secured ;  first,  by  the  construction  of  new  hospitals;  second,  by  taking 
over  existing  hospitals,  mihtary  posts,  or  hotels,  and  making  the 
necessary  alterations  to  fit  them  for  the  new  use,  and  the  third 
method  is  by  taking  existing  hotels  or  similar  structures  that  will 
require  but  slight  modifications  to  fit  them  for  use  as  hospitals. 
Naturally,  we  could  not  make  you  a  definite  estimate  of  what  these 
various  things  will  cost,  but  from  what  experience  we  have  had  with 
the  various  classes,  we  have  estimated  the  cost  of  new  hospitals  at 
$1,800  per  bed;  the  reconstruction  of  existing  groups  at  about  $1,000 
per  bed,  and  the  adapting  of  leased  buildings  at  $350  per  bed.  If 
you  average  that,  you  will  get  $1,050  per  bed  as  the  cost  of  those 
additional  Deds  that  they  propose  to  install. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  is  not  your  figure  for  construction  very 
much  in  excess  of  what  your  hospitals  have  cost  you,  or  the  hos- 
pitals that  we  have  been  building  in  connection  with  the  canton- 
ments? 

Col.  GuNBY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 
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Col.  GiTNBT.  It  is  the  same  thing  in  that  connection  as  in  others. 
As  we  told  you,  labor  is  something  out  of  our  control  as  to  rates, 
and,  secondly,  the  base  hospitals  nave  more  of  surgical  faciUties, 
etc.,  than  the  camp  hospitals  that  we  have  built  in  the  past.  Also, 
materials  are  to  some  extent  going  up. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  the  cost  of  hospitals  in  the  past  ? 

Col.  GxiNBT.  The  last  ones  we  finished  ran  to,  I  think,  an  average 
of  $1,350  per  bed. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  recall  it,  the  last  time  the  committee  looked 
into  it,  it  was  something  like  $1,200  per  bed. 

Col.  GuNBY.  The  ones  that  we  have  finished  later  have  cost 
somewhat  in  excels  of  that.  • 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  really  making  a  very  liberal  allow- 
ance for  further  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials  if  you 
are  figuring  on  $1,800  per  bed. 

Col.  Gunby.  I  think  Maj.  French  can  tell  you  more  of  the  details 
of  those  estimates,  or  more  as  to  how  they  splice  those  two  things 
together,  than  I  can  tell  you  oflfhand. 

Maj.  French.  The  general  hospital,  of  course,  has  to  take  the 
entire  equipment.  They  really  have  to  build  a  city.  Usually  you 
have  got  to  assume  that  it  will  be  out  by  itself,  and  you  must  start 
a  water  system,  a  sewage  disposal  plant,  etc.,  as  a  part  of  this  unit 
without  any  connection  with  any  other  unit.  It  will  be  fitted  for 
practically  all  of  the  surgical  cases,  I  should  think,  and  there  will  b6 
the  administrative  group  and  the  housing  group  for  personnel.  The 
cost  of  labor  is  an  increasing  cost — ^not  an  increased  cost,  but  an 
increasing  cost — and  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  the  increase 
for  the  coming  year  will  not  be  any  greater  than  that  for  the  past 
year. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  have  considerable  reason  to  assume  it, 
because  this  and  no  other  country  can  stand  it. 

Maj.  French.  I  hope  you  are  right. 

Col.  Gunby.  I  hope  it  can  be  accomplished. 

Maj.  French.  We  can  not  assume  that  it  is  so  from  the  way  it  is 
operating  at  the  present  time.  Another  thing  is  that  the  better  class 
of  mechanics  that  were  working  at  the  various  trades  two  years  ago, 

f Particularly  carpcMiters,  have  gone  into  something  of  a  diflFerent  class 
rem  buUding  these  temporary  or  semitemporary  structures.  They 
have  gone  into  cabinetwork  or  work  of  a  similar  character,  and  for 
that  reason  we  have  lost  in  efficiency. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  policy  touching  the  alteration  of 
these  hospitals^  Are  you  undertaking  to  so  locate  those  that  you 
construct  as  to  take  advantatro  of  existing  facilities  for  the  housing 
of  the  medical  personnel  and  for  taking  advantage  of  the  facilities  of 
water,  sewerage,  etc.  ? 
Mai.  French.  That  has  regard  to  our  assumption  of  a  division 

into  tnree  different  classes,  one  being  the  use  of  existing  buildings 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  No;  I  do  not  mean  that.  I  am 
talking  purely  about  the  ones  you  are  going  to  construct.  You  can 
construct  them  away  from  any  existing  facilities  and  have  to  provide 
all  of  the  necessary  facilities,  or  you  can  construct  them  in  connection 
with  existing  contonment  facilities  or  other  facilities,  so  as  to  take 
advantage  of  those  facilities. 
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Col.  GuNBY.  There  would  be  some  marked  advantage  if  land  couLi 
be  foimd  that  was  reasonably  obtainable  in  connection  with  some 
city,  or  something  like  that.  Most  of  the  cantonment  facilitit*? 
sewerage,  water  systems,  etc.,  are  skimmed  down  pretty  much,  si- 
that  we  would  have  to  increase  them  somewhat,  although  not  >»• 
expensively  as  we  would  have  to  do  if  we  built  them  out  in  the  optL 
and  had  to  put  in  complete  water  and  sewerage  systems.  I  migh: 
say,  in  connection  with  that,  that  a  very  serious  effort  is  being  made 
to  increase  as  much  as  we  can  the  percentage  of  leased  structures  s<. 
as  to  avoid  construction  at  all. 

BOARDS   FOR   SELECTION    OF   HOSPITALS    AND   SITES. 

There  are  two  boards  from  the  Surgeon  General's  Office  out  now 
looking  up  places  that  can  be  leased,  and  they  have  authority  to  gu 
ahead  ana  accomplish  the  leasing  of  them,  with  a  view  to  picking  ou: 
as  much  as  possible  things  that  wiD  avoid  new  construction  at  all. 
■    The  Chairman.  You  are  not  in  a  position  at  this  time  to  state  wha^ 

Proportion  of  these  beds  will  be  supplied  through  the  creation  of  nt  w 
ospitals  and  what  through  the  alteration  and  taking  over  of  existing: 
hospitals  or  the  alteration  of  other  buildings  that  you  would  buy  <>r 
lease  ? 

Col.  Gunby.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  giving  your  average  of  $1,050,  you  are  giviiu: 
that  upon  the  assumption  that  one-thira  will  be  supplied  each  way 
and  therefore  you  reach  an  average  of  81,050. 

Col.  Gunby.  Yos,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ajiy  facts  upon  which  to  determiJi** 
whether  that  arbitrary  division  will  be  the  true  division? 

Col.  Gunby.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  persoimel  of  the  board  that  is  study- 
ing this  question? ' 

Col.  Gunby.  Under  orders  from  the  War  Department  the  boanl 
is  to  consist  of  a  representative  from  the  Surgeon  General's  office,  a 
representative  from  the  real  estate  section,  and  a  representative  oi 
the  construction  division,  who  shall  make  a  unanimous  report. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  representative  of  the  Surgeon  General  - 
office  to  be  a  physician,  a  business  man,  or  a  man  supposedly  quaUHni 
in  construction  matters,  values,  etc.  ? 

Col.  Gunby.  Gen.  Noble  is  the  Surgeon  General's  representative 
on  one  board  and  Col.  Hornsby  is  the  representative  on  the  oth* :. 
Col.  Kramer  can  tell  you  exactly  the  status  of  these  men  in  liit 
Surgeon  General's  office. 

The  Chairman.  These  men  are  both  physicians? 

Col.  Kra:mer.  Yes;  but  it  was  contemplated  that  their  capacity 
on  the  boards  would  Jiot  extend  to  matters  of  finance  or  constructi  v. 
but  merely  to  matters  purely  referable  to  the  Surgeon's  Generic 
office  as  to  the  suitability  of  a  buUding  for  a  hospital.  The  constri'  - 
tion  man  would  pass  upon  the  character  of  the  building*  as  to  its  tin^ 
proof  character  and  the  value  of  its  construction,  and  the  real  e^utt 
man  would  pass  upon  the  real  estate  value  oiF  the  project.  Ti' 
vSurgeo^i  Goneral's  representative  is  on  that  board  as  a  mihtarv 
physician. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  they  made  a  sufficient  study  to  come  to 
anv  conclusions  touching  locahties  ? 

Col.  Ekamer.  Yes;  as  to  locaUties,  but  as  to  the  number  of  beds 
that  they  will  ultimately  secure  we  can  not  predict.  Thev  are 
covering  some  40  localities,  or  more,  in  their  tours  through  the 
populous  sections  of  the  country,  in  order  to  extend  over  the  broader 
areas  of  the  country,  keeping  m  mind  the  educational  and  medical 
centers,  such  as  Boston,  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  San  Francisco,  New 
Orleans,  and  places  of  that  sort. 

The  Chairman.  Why  are  they  figuring  the  educational  and  medical 
center^  as  determining  factors? 

Col.  KjtAMER.  Because  at  those  places  a  mihtary  hospital  can 
always  work  with  and  benefit  from  close  association  with  medical 
educational  institutions,  where  additional  help  is  usually  available 
and  where  special  kinds  of  treatment  may  be  secured  for  patients 
that  could  not  be  secured  so  easily  should  a  hospital  be  located  far 
awav  or  in  a  small  town. 

Tne  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Whether  their  investigations  have 
gone  far  enough  to  have  come  to  a  determination  as  to  what  extent 
they  will  have  to  build  as  against  taking  over  buildings? 

Col.  Kramer.  No.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  we  will  not 
have  to  build  some  new  hospitals ;  however,  we  are  hoping  the  number 
will  be  small,  for  the  reason  that  it  takes  money,  and  we  are  just  as 
well  satisfied  with  something  else  if  we  can  get  it  and  it  is  already 
built  and  it  will  require  only  remodehng.  We  hope  to  secure  the 
majority  of  new  building  at  existing  military  posts  where  such 
facilities  exist,  such  as  railroad  facilities,  storehouse  buildings,  build- 
ings to  house  the  personnel,  a  good  water  supply  and  sewer  system, 
although  if  we  build  many  additional  structures  at  those  posts  the 
sewer  supply  must  be  augmented. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  considering  the  fact  that  by  virtue  of  the 
placing  of  a  very  great  proportion  of  governmental  contracts,  in  con- 
nection with  munitions  and.  suppUes  for  the  Army,  within  a  very 
restricted  area,  that  there  has  come  about  a  congestioh  in  those  areas 
sf>  great  as  to  require  very  large  expenditures  of  money  for  additional 
housing  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  added  population  brought  into 
suc^h  localities? 

Col.  Kramer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  I  asked  you  is  because  your  statement 
indicated  that  you  had  in  mind  the  location  of  these  hospitals  in 
renters  of  population  and  very  largely  in  centers  of  poptdation  in 
the  East,  where  congestion  has  already  taken  place  to  a  point  that 
1*5  causing  very  serious  embarrassment  in  the  housing  of  the  people. 

Col.  E^amsr.  The  restricted  or  congested  area,  as  has  been  out- 
Uned  to  us,  constitutes  that  area  east  oi  the  AUeghenies  and  north  of 
the  Potomac,  and  our  endeavor  has  been  to  keep  outside  of  that  area 
where  it  is  absolutel}^  necessary  to  put  some  embarkation  or  de- 
barkation hospital  facilities  at  tne  port.  The  centers  of  population 
that  I  had  reference  to  related  particularly  to  Chicago,  Indianapolis^ 
Detroit,  and  places  of  that  sort. 

The  Chairman.  I  assume  that  the  physicians  on  these  boards  will 
have  in  mind  questions  relating  to  climatic  conditions  as  well  as  those 
relating  to  ordmary  hygiene  in  the  way  of  water  and  sewerage. 
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Col.  EjEiAMEB.  Yes,  sir.  Where  buildings  may  be  secured  the 
climatic  conditions  are  usually  compatible  with  the  location  of  a 
hospital  in  that  area.  For  instance,  the  location  of  tuberculosis 
hospitals.  The  only  other  particular  location  we  have  which  has 
reference  to  climatic  conditions,  is  the  probable  necessity  of  pro- 
viding additional  hospital  facihties  along  the  Pacific  Coast  well  up 
north,  on  account  of  tne  greater  percentage  of  recoveries  in  eas  case^ 
there  than  elsewhere,  ana  it  may  b^  that  some  additional  beds  will 
be  secured  at  Fort  Lawton,  or  some  other  post  in  the  vicinity  of 
Seattle,  for  that  reason. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

(See  p.  527.)  . 

The  Chairman.  You  have  assumed  a  20,000  bed  capacity  as 
existing  in  America  now  ? 

Col.  Kramer.  General  hospitals. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  Government  owned,  of  course? 

Col.  Kramer.  Mostly  leased. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  Government  controls  them. 

Col.  Kramer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  exclusive,  is  it,  of  the  hospital  facilities  that 
have  been  provided  in  connection  with  camps  and  cantonments  where 
the  troops  at  home  are  located  ? 

Col.  Kramer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  considered  at  all  the  probability  of  a 
decreasing  number  of  soldiers  in  training  in  America  after  a  certain 
period  of  time  and  thereby  a  release  of  certain  hospital  facilities  found 
necessary  in  connection  with  troops  in  America  ? 

Col.  Kkamer.  We  have  considered  that  and  we  have  hoped  that  we 
might  now  avail  ourselves  of  some  such  fortunate  circumstance. 
However,  the  number  of  troops  to  be  maintained  in  the  United  States 
camps  will  be  about  the  same  next  June  as  now,  according  to  the 
memorandum  which  you  have  from  the  Chief  of  Staff.  We  have 
thought  of  a  camp,  and  hope  we  may  be  able  to  get  it,  as  one  of  the 
first  camps  that  can  be  abandoned  and  turned*  over  to  the  Medical 
Department  for  its  work. 

The  Chairman.  What  camp  is  that? 

Col.  KJRAMER.  Camp  Gordon.  We  have  thought  of  that  one 
because  we  thought  it  was  the  most  logical  one  to  select  for  thi- 
reason:  That  thev  have  there  replacement  troops,  not  a  divisional 
organization,  and  it  is  a  camp  which  may  not  always  be  needed. 
There  are  several  other  replacement  camps  which  by  and  by  we 
hope  will  be  able  to  furnish  all  the  replacement  troops  required,  and 
if  we  can  secure  that  camp  it  will  assist  very  materially  in  cutting 
down  the  nece-nsarv  construction.  I  say  we  have  selected  it,  but  that 
is  piu-elv  unofficial;  we  have  merely  selected  it  within  our  minds,  but 
are  ready  to  take  it  over  if  we  can  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  Assuming  a  cost  of  $1,050  a  bed,  on  the  basis  that 
we  have  discussed,  of  a  need  of  100,000  beds  to  be  both  appropriated 
for  and  authorized,  85,000  of  which  are  to  be  appropriated  for  and 
15,000  of  which  are  to  be  authorized,  you  would  want  in  cash  and 
authorization  a  total  of  $105,000,000,  of  which  $89,250,000  would  be 
in  cash  and  $15,750,000  by  way  of  authorization? 
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Col.  E3AMEB.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibican.  But  from  what  has  been  said  informally,  perhaps, 
the  record  should  show  that  in  figuring  your  average  of  $1,050  as  the 
cost  of  a  bed  that  that  did  not  mcluoe  any  of  the  cost  in  regard  to 
the  purchase  or  rental  of  land  or  buildings,  but  related  to  either,  in 
the  case  of  entire  construction,  to  the  actual  cost  of  the  entire  con- 
struction, or  in  other  cases  where  buildings  were  taken  over,  the  cost 
of  making  the  repairs  and  additions  to  {Sord  the  facilities  necessary 
and  on  the  hospitals  which  would  be  obtained  through  the  three 
methods  which  have  been  described  there  came  this  average  of 
$1,050? 

Col.  GuNBT.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  You  obtained  for  hospitals  at  military  posts  al- 
ready established  an  item  of  $3,614,000  for  additional  construction 
out  of  the  Army  act  ? 

Maj.  Fkench.  Yes,  sir. 

In  the  estimate  submitted  imder  construction  and  repair  of  hospitals 
the  two  items  $3,614,000  and  $937,000  include  $93,000  for  expendi- 
ture in  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  balance  $4,458,000  is  for  in- 
creased accommodations,  extensions,  and  remodeling  posts  in  the 
United  States  and  may  be  considered  a  part  of  the  regular  program 
for  enlargement  of  hospital  accommodations,  in  which  case  it  may  be 
omitted  from  the  appropriation  and  be  considered  that  it  is  included 
in  the  amoimt  estimated  for  for  providing  accommodations  in  general 
hospitals. 

The  figure  of  $3,614,000  included  under  the  appropriation  construc- 
tion and  repair  of  hospitals  appears  in  the  report  of  the  hearings  as 
$3,642,000,  this  difference  being  occasioned  by  the  withdrawal  of 
S32,000  contained  in  the  original  item  for  providing  for  increased 
garrisons  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Below  is  given  the  itemized 
estimate  for  this  particular  item  as  originally  submitted: 

Estimate,  fiscal  year  1919,  $3,646,000. 

Comtntetion  and  repair  of  hospitals,  Item  SS6.    Construction  of  Jiospitals  at  military 

posts  established  and  occupied. 


United  States. 

Philippine  Islands. 

Grand 

C.R. 

N.C. 

Total. 

C.R. 

N.C. 

Total. 

total. 

S3, 585, 000. 00 
152,600.00 
161,668.25 

$3,585,000.00 
152,600.00 
161.668.25 

161.000.00 
33,767.00 
35,000.00 

$61,000.00 
33,767.00 
35,000.00 

$3,646,000.00 
186,367.00 
196,668.25 

Approi>riated  fiscal  year 

Exppnled   flacal   year 
1917 

REMARKS. 

United  States, — ^The  amount  estimated  for  imder  this  item  is  based  upon  the  present 
strength  of  the  Army,  including  cantonment  camps  and  is  for  new  construction  as 
outlined  below. 

Forty  thousand  dollars  is  to  erect  a  modem  hospital  at  Fort  Michie,  N.  Y.,  and 
$45,000  is  to  erect  a  modem  hospital  at  Fort  Dade,  Fla.,  a  total  of  $85,000. 

Section  1136,  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States^  limits  the  cost  of  permanent 
construction  to  $20,000,  unless  special  authority  is  obtained  from  Congress.  Such 
being  the  fact,  it  is  requested  that  in  appropriating  funds  for  coustructing  and  repair 
of  hospitals  the  act  state  that  the  above-named  amounts,  if  appropriated,  may  be  used 
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for  the  erection  and  completion  of  modem  and  sanitary  hospitals  at  Fort  Dade  and 
FortMichie,  N.  Y. 

It  is  estimated  that  it  will  require  $3,500,000  for  alteration  of  permanent  buildings 
at  posts  for  use  as  hospitals  and  construction  required  on  temporary  hospital  build- 
ings, etc.,  at  permanent  posts,  on  account  of  the  increase  of  tne  Regular  Army,  the 
National  Guard,  and  the  National  Army 

Philippine  Islands. — ^Twenty-one  thousand  dollars  is  the  amount  called  for  under 
this  item.  It  is  a  reduction  of  $12,767  over  the  amount  estimated  for  the  fiscal  year 
1918.  However,  an  item  for  construction  of  isolation  ward,  prison  ward,  and  mortuary 
at  Fort  Mills  has  been  added  and  will  increase  this  estimate  to  $61,000.  It  is  con- 
templated to  do  the  following  construction  during  the  fiscal  year  1919. 

Camp  Stotesenburg:  To  complete  the  remodeling  of  hospital  already  under  way. 
Supplies,  $7,000;  services,  $3,500. 

Camp  McGrath :  The  complete  remodeling  of  hospital  alreadv  under  way.  Supplies, 
$3,000,  services,  $1,500.  The  present  hospital  has  been  rebuilt  where  it  was  past 
repur,  and  the  funds  asked  for  are  to  complete  the  project. 

.    Ludlow  Barracks :  For  rebuilding  a  portion  of  the  present  hospital,  which  ia  beyiMid 
repair.    Supplies,  $4,000;  services,  $2,000. 

Fort  Bills:  Construction  of  isolation  ward,  prison  ward,  and  mortuary,  $40,000. 

Construction  and  repair  of  hospitals,  items  S44.    Additions  to  meet  the  requirements  of 

increased  garrisons. 

Estimate  fiscal  year  1919,  $907,000. 


Estimate 

Appropriated  fiscal  year 

1»18 

Expenied   fiscal   year 

1917 


United  States. 


C.R. 


N.C. 


Total. 


1875,000.00   $875,000.00 


40,600.00 
7,719.78 


40,600.00 
7,719.78 


Philippine  Islands. 


C.R.I      N.C.      I      Total 


$32,000.00     132,000.00 


15,000.00 


15,000.00 


Onnd  total 

1907, 000.  i» 

$40,600.00 

22,719.7S 


REUARKS. 

United  States. — The  amount  called  for  under  this  item  is  to  provide  funds  reqirired 
to  enlarge  the  hospital  accommodations  at  such  posts,  including  all  cantonments, 
camps,  as  reqvure  additional  bed  capacity,  etc.,  for  patients  and  attendants.  The 
estimate  ia  as  follows: 

For  stations  other  than  for  cantonments $75,  rtX» 

For  cantonments 800,  0<m» 

Total 875,000 

Philippine  Islands. — ^The  amount  estimated  for  under  this  item  is  $32,000,  and  is 
$3,689  less  than  the  estimate  for  the  fiscal  year  1918.  The  amount  estimated  i^  to 
provide  for  the  necessary  increases  to  meet  the  requirements  of  increased  garrison  due 
to  additional  increments.    Supplies,  $15,000;  services,  $8,000. 

Camp  John  Hay. — For  the  necessary  addition  to  hospital  at  this  post,  made  neces- 
sary on  account  of  the  increased  garrison  to  include  one  battalion  of  scouts.  Supplies, 
$6,000;  services,  $3,000. 

The  Chairbian.  That  money  has  been  either  expended  or  allotted  ? 

Maj.  Fkench.  You  mean  by  our  division?  There  are  so  many 
meanmgs  of  allotment. 

The  Chaibman.  In  the  process  of  execution  ? 

Maj.  French.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  your  program  still  contemplates  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  money  that  was  estimated  and  allowed  for  that  purpose  ? 

Maj.  French,  les,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  You  had  a  repair  item  of  $3,860,000.  What  was 
that  intended  to  cover  ? 

Col.  GuNBY.  That  was  to  cover  the  repair  of  hospitals  already- 
existing  at  military  posts,  which  included  permanent  hospitals  and 
the  hospitals  constructed  up  to  the  time  tnat  this  program  was  in 
existence. 

The  Chaikman.  Did  it  relate  to  what  you  gentlemen  term  base- 
hospitals,  and  by  which,  I  assume,  you  mean  hospitals  intended  for 
takmg  care  of  troops  in  the  United  States  as  contradistinguished 
from  troops  brought  back  from  abroad  ? 

Col.  GuNBY.  I^at  was  for  the  repair  of  base  hospitals.  That  also 
takes  in  an  item  of  $20,000  for  repair  of  hospitals  in  the  Philippines. 

The  Chaibman.  It  still  related  to  these  hospitals  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  general  hospitals  intended  for  the  care  of  patients, 
from  overseas  ? 

Col.  GuNBY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  sure  that  it  did  not  so  enlarge  the  hos- 
pital capacity  h6re  as  to  give  you  certain  hospitals  to  use  as  general 
nospitals? 

Cfol.  GuNBY.  At  the  time  these  estimates  were  submitted  we  had 
not  constructed  any  general  hospitals. 

TheCHAiBMAN.  That  would  not  be  a  determining  factor.  You 
might  have  gone  ahead  on  the  supposition  of  enlarging  existing 
hospital  facilities  to  take  care  of  over-seas  patients  when  they  Ishoula 
arrive.  I  simply  want  to  know  whether,  to  any  extent,  it  can  be 
considered  as  an  available  fund  for  increasing  in  America  the  20,000 
bed  capacity  you  now  have  for  patients  from  overseas  1 

Col.  GuNBY.  No,  sir;  that  item  will  be  for  repairs  entirely  and  not 
for  increased  capacity. 

The  Chaibman.  You  secured  an  item  of  $330,000  for  repairs  of 
general  hospitals.  That  was  really  a  maintenance  item  for  general 
hospitals  then  in  existence  ? 

Cx)l.  GuNBY.  Then  in  existence  or  contemplated  at  that  time,  I 
should  say.  Hearings  were  held  in  January  of  last  year,  and  about 
that  time  we  started  the  construction  of  one  or  two  general  hospitals' — 
that  is,  subsequently  named  general  hospitals — one  of  them  was  at 
the  Columbia  University,  some  groimds  they  had  in  New  York, 
another  was  at  Fox  Hill,  on  Staten  Island,  and  another  one  in  New 
Jersey,  at  Colonia.   This  item  would  repair  hospitals  of  that  character. 

The  Chaibbian.  You  received  $12,970,000  for  general  hospital 
construction  ? 

Col.  GuNBY.  That  is  applicable  against  this  program,  as  I  under- 
stand. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  been  expended  or  allotted  for  particular 
work  i 

Col.  GuNBY.  It  will  be  applicable  against  this  program  or  such 
part  of  this  program  as  we  are  now  executing. 

The  Chairman.  I  imderstand,  but  I  just  wondered  to  what  extent 
vour  general  hospital  program  has  already  been  undertaken. 

Col.  GuNBY.  There  has  been  $15,400,000  allotted  for  these  two 
hoanls  that  are  now  out  to  operate  on,  as  covering  a  several  months 
prograjn,  and  then  there  have  been  several  other  nospitals  taken  up 
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as  individual  cases,  notably  one  at  Richmond,  some  school  buildinir? 
that  they  are  taking  over,  a  modification  of  the  Green  Hut  building 
in  New  York  as  a  clearing  station,  and  they  are  just  starting  to 
modify  the  Grand  Central  ralace  in  New  York  as  a  hospital. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  get  your  $15,000,000? 

Col.  GuNBY.  The  money  in  excess  of  this  $12,000,000  has  beoii 
taken  temporarily  from  the  general  hospital  moneys  that  were  ap- 
propriated for  that  purpose,  which  we  simply  carried  as  a  lump  sum 
for  that  purpose.  In  other  words,  we  Dorrowed  things  that  wo 
thought  we  would  eventually  need  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  original 
program  or  which  we  would  have  to  pay  back  if  you  appropriated 
some  more  money  for  the  construction  and  repair  of  hospitals. 

The  Chairman.  What  money  did  you  have  in  the  fiscal  year  191S 
for  general  hospital  construction  ? 

Col.  GuNBY.  I  do  not  recall  the  exact  figures,  but  I  remember  that 
in  1918  we  built  several  general  hospitals,  which  aggregate  thes*> 
20,000  beds  that  we  speak  of,  at  Colonia,  Fox  Hills,  and  Otis  Hill?. 
N.  Y.,  Azalea,  N.  C,  Denver,  Colo.,  and  probably  others  that  makt* 
up  the  20,000  beds. 

The  Chairman.  You  got,  as  I  recall,  about  $71,500,000.  That 
would  seem  to  indicate  about  $3,500  a  bed  that  these  hospitals  bad 
cost  you. 

Col.  Gun  BY.  That  figure  is  not  right,  because  they  have  not  cost 
that  much. 

The  Chairman.  That  brings  up  immediately  the  inquiry  that  I  was 
coming  to,  as  to  what  imexpec ted  moneys  remain  from  the  1918  appro- 
priations for  general  hospital  construction. 

Col.  GuNBY.  The  figures  at  present  indicate  that  we  will  pay  our 
bills  and  have  practically  no  balance  left. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  do  then,  with  this  $71,500,000  if 
your  beds  did  not  cost  you  $3,500  apiece  ? 

Col.  GuNBY.  I  can  not  tell  you  offnand  what  the  explanation  of  the 
$71,500,000  is.    I  suspect  it  is  probably  a  change  in  terms. 

Tne  Chairman.  Perhaps  the  explanation  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  $71,500,000,  in  rouna  figures,  was  for  general  hospital  construc- 
tion, but  a  part  of  it  may  have  gone  in  connection  witn  the  procure- 
ment of  base  hospitals  here  at  home. 

Col.  GuNBY.  I  think  that  is  the  explanation. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  submit  a  table  showing  the  exact 
amount  of  money  that  has  been  appropriated  for  hospital  purposes 
for  the  fiscal  year  1918  and  by  that  I  mean  not  only  the  moneys  that 
come  imder  the  head  of  construction  and  repair  of  hospitals  but 
such  other  moneys  as  come  under  other  headings,  such  as  roads, 
walks,  sewers,  etc.,  and  which  were  actually  used  for  creating  com- 
plete hospitals;  then  set  out  how  much  of  that  total  sum  has  been 
expended  in  the  creation  of  what  we  now  designate  as  general  hos- 
pitals and  which,  presumably,  now  have  a  capacity  of  20,000  bed^- : 
also  give  the  localities  and  costs  per  hospital  to  the  extent  that  it 
may  be  possible. 

Col.  GuNBY.  Very  well,  sir. 
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There  has  been  made  available  for  expenditure  by  the  construction  division  under 
the  appropriation  heading,  construction  and  repair  of  hospitals  during  the  fiscal  year 
1918  approximately  $71,000,000.  Below  are  given  the  approximate  expenditures 
made  by  the  construction  division  for  hospital  work  which  includes  not  only  hospital 
funds,  but  a  certain  amount  of  money  appropriated  under  other  headings  for  the 
construction  of  roads,  sewers,  water  supplies,  plumbing,  etc. 

1.  For  base  hospitals  at  camps  and  cantonments  about  $48,000,000  of  which  $40,891,- 
840  was  from  construction  ana  repair  of  hospitals  funds. 

2.  For  general  hospitals,  $15,749,366. 

3.  For  embarkation  and  debarkation  hsopitals,  $6,434,295. 

4.  Construction  at  regular  posts,  coast  defense  points,  and  miscellaneous  points  for 
hospital  extensions  and  remodeling,  including  the  construction  of  medical  and  dental 
infirmaries  and  other  building  work  exclusively  for  hospital  purposes,  $1,804,551. 

5.  Expended  for  maintenance  and  repair  on  all  classes  of  hospital  work,  $5.8(^.621. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  prepared  to- take  up  the  details  of  your 
estimate  of  $5,600,000  for  the  rental  or  purchase  of  grounds  for 
hospitals  ? 

Col.  GuNBY.  No,  sir;  the  real  estate  people  will  explain  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  presumably  vou  are  not  prepared  to  take  up 
the  item  for  rent  of  buildings  for  hospitals  and  hospital  stewards, 
amounting  to  $8,049,930. 

Col.  GuNBY.  No,  sir;  the  real  estate  section  will  explain  that  also. 

QUARTERS  FOR   OFFICERS,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  seem  to  imply  that  you  are  making 
provision  for  medical  personnel,  either  in  officers  or  attendants  in 
connection  with  the  hospitals. 

Col.  GuNBY.  You  mean  quarters  for  them  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Col.  GuNBY.  Yes,  sir.  When  we  build  a  hospital  we  have  to  build 
quarters  for  stewards,  doctors,  nurses,  and  so  on. 

TEMPORARY  HOSPITALS. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  you  correctly,  under  the  head  of 
t-emporary  hospitals,  what  you  designate  as  a  new  estimate. 
$59,284,300,  is  a  clerical  error  and  should  be  restored  to  the  figure  of 
$55,630,688. 

Col.  GuNBY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  as  a  result  of  that  your  total  estimate  for 
the  year,  which  figures  here  at  $209,853,542,  woidd  be  reduced  by 
the  sum  of  $3,653,612  ? 

CoL  GrNBY.  Yes,  sir.    ' 

The  Chairman.  What  was  it  expected  was  to  b'e  done  with  this 
$55,630,658  that  you  obtained  in  tne  Army  act  for  temporary  hos- 
pitals. 

Col.  GuNBY.  That  was  for  increasing  the  facihties  of  hospitals 
at  camps  and  cantonments. 

The  Chairman.  And  was  intended  simply  to  take  care  of  the  need 
at  such  camps  and  cantonments  for  troops  in  America. 

Col.  GuNBY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  sick  of  troops  in  America  as  contradistin- 
;ruished  from  the  care  of  troops  coming  from  overseas. 

CoL  GuNBY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairhan.  And  so  it  did  not  in  any  way  add  to  the  facihties 
for  such  over-seas  troops  ? 
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Col.  Gtjnby.  No;  sir;  not  as  long  as  they  are  a  part  of  the  canton- 
ments. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item,  of  $2,646,312,  for  repair  of  tempo- 
rary hospitals,  was  a  maintenance  item  in  connection  with  all  hos- 
pitals at  camps  and  cantonments  for  the  care  of  sick  United  States 
troops  stationed  at  home  ? 

Col.  GuNBY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  an  item  of  $939,000  asked  for  and 
obtained  in  the  Army  bill  under  the  heading  of  additions  to  hos- 
pitals.    What  is  that  for  ? 

Col.  GuNBY.  I  think  you  had  better  let  me  explain  that  in  the 
same  answer  that  I  give  for  that  $3,614,000. 

The  Chairman.  So  there  is  a  possibility  that  that  sum,  and 
$3,614,000,  to  which  I  have  heretofore  referred,  may  be  applicable 
as  deductions  from  the  amount  that  is  estimated  as  necessary  for 
general  hospital  construction. 

Col.  GuNBY.  It  may  be  that  that  is  so,  and  we  will  determine  it 
from  the  records. 

The  Chairman.  Assuming  that  those  two  items  should  not  bo 
available  as  credits  and  excluding  for  the  present  any  moneys  nec- 
essary in  connection  with  the  rental  and  purchase  of  lands  and 
buildings,  there  would  be  needed  as  a  deficiency  appropriation,  in 
order  to  create  100,000  beds  for  general  hospital  purposes,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  20,000  beds  now  existing,  a  cash  appropriation  of 
$76,280,000  and  an  authorization  of  $15,750,000,  because  you  have 
already  received  from  the  Army  act,  for  general  hospital  construc- 
tion, the  sum  of  $12,970,000. 

Col.  Gunby.  Yes,  sir. 

VETERINARY  HOSPITALS    AT   CAMPS   AND   CANTONMENTS. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  here  of  $5,500,000  for  veterin- 
ary hospitals  at  camps  and  cantonments  ? 

Col.  GrUNBY.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  made  up  of  veterinary  hospitals  to 
be  located  at  the  various  camps  and  cantonments,  as  to  the  necessity 
of  which  I  think  the  veterinary  hospital  people  can  tell  you  more 
than  anyone  else.  I  might  say  that  it  is  a  program  new  to  anything 
that  has  been  appropriated  for  heretofore,  and  it  is,  I  believe,  just 
being  developed. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  expect  to  put  these  hospitals? 

Col.  Morse.  The  original  provision  at  the  auxiliary  remount 
depots  was  for  sheds  for  sick  animals,  and  we  wanted  to  to  in  there 
and  improve  those  things  by  putting  some  modem  hospital  ideas  into 
operation,  or  to  provide  something  more  than  simply  sheds.  Then, 
we  are  expecting  new  projects,  or  new  camps  ana  cantonments  to 
go  under  construction,  at  which  there  have  been  no  hospital  pro- 
visions whatever  made.  Nothing  has  been  provided  for  sicK  animals 
at  those  places.  The  first  item  I  have  mentioned  covers  auxiliary 
remount  depots  at  camps  at  which,  as  I  have  said,  they  already 
have  something,  but  they  have  no  hospitals  to  amoimt  to  anvthing. 
Sick  animals  are  entitled  to  be  provided  with  a  propw  place  to 
stand,  with  proper  ventilation,  proper  light  and  snelter  m>m  the 
rain,  wind,  and  cold.  Thev  ought  also  to  have  some  provision  for 
proper  food.    There  should,  also  be  provided  an  <^>erating  room,  a 
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dispensary,  etc,  which  were  never  covered  in  the  original  projects 
for  the  depots.  The  idea  was  to  carry  this  out  in  the  depote  where 
they  are  needed,  and  then  to  build  tnem  where  camps  are  contem- 
plated. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  arrive  at  this  figure? 

Col.  Morse.  We  took  the  auxiliary  remoimt  depots,  of  which  there 
are  34.  They  are  classified  there  as  to  size.  Twenty-four  of  them 
have  a  capacity  for  5,000  animals,  7  of  them  have  a  capacity  for 
7,500  animals,  and  3  of  them  have  a  capacity  for  10,000  animals. 
Those  with  a  capacity  for  5,000  animals,  24  in  number,  have  hospital 
shelter  for  400  animals.  I  figure  a  total  of  $280,000  for  the  24,  and 
to  increase  the  capacity  approximately  about  100  animals,  and  to 
put  in  the  improvements  we  had  in  mind  for  those  24  depots.  The 
second  item  is  one  of  $245,000,  and  that  was  for  the  remount  depots 
with  a  capacity  of  7,500  animals.  They  have  the  same  hospital 
accommodations,  so  called,  for  400  animals,  and  it  was  desired  to 
increase  that  to  about  700  animals.  Then,  as  to  the  remount  depots 
with  a  capacity  of  10,000  animals,  there  was  one  hospital  at  Camp 
Travers — ^that  is  one  of  the  big  ones — to  be  built  new.  There  is  less 
there  than  at  any  other  remount  depot  we  have.  There  is  also  a 
1 .000-animal  capacity  hospital  called  for  at  Camp  Bragg,  and  one  at 
West  Point,  Ky.  I  think  three  of  those  propositions  have  already 
been  started,  or  if  they  have  not  yet  been  started,  they  have  been 
approved. 

Col.  GuNBY.  Yes,  they  are  already  approved. 

Col.  Morse.  Then,  the  largest  item  there  is  for  six  hospitals  at 
camps  not  constructed.  I  had  no  accurate  data  as  to  what  camps 
were  contemplated,  but  simply  based  it  on  the  troops  that  were 
assumed  to  be  in  the  country  up  to  June  30,  and  the  number  of  camps 
the  construction  people  assured  me  were  probable.  That  number 
was  based  on  six  additional  camps. 

The  Chairkan.  I  imderstand  that  there  will  not  be  any  additional 
i-amps  built. 

Col.  GuNBY.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  will  be  any  other  camps 
built  or  not.  We  are  constantly  being  asked  by  various  people  if  any 
additional  camps  are  to  be  built.  It  is  just  a  question  of  whether  they 
are  approved  or  not.  Those  are  camps  for  special  purposes  and  are 
not  straight  divisional  cantonments. 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  was  made  by  the  Chief  of  Staff 
within  two  weeks  that  he  did  not  contemplate  any  increase  in  the 
camps  or  cantonments.  How  many  head  of  animals  are  you  figuring 
there  will  be  in  America  at  any  one  time  during  the  whole  of  this  fiscfu 
year  i 

Col.  Morse.  We  have  now  about  300,000  animals  in  the  United 
States,  and  I  understand  that  the  project  overseas  contemplates  on 
June  30  515,000  animals,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  There  are  about 
165,000  over  there  now,  anr^  the  difference  must  be  bought,  put  in 
the  depots,  seasoned,  and  sent  overseas.  They  are  buying  some 
animals  overseas,  and  they  have  just  resumed  shipments. 

The  Chairman.  The  testimony  shows  that  there  will  be  expended 
during  this  fiscal  year,  including  overseas  purchases,  about 
$117,000,000  for  animals.  Assuming  that  15  per  cent  of  those 
animals  would  not  be  in  condition  for  the  use  or  purpose  for  which 
the\  were  purchased,  there  would  be  a  value  in  tne  animals  so  dis- 
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carded  of  about  $17,600,000,  and  you  are  proposing  to  spend 
$5,500,000  for  hospital  facilities  for  such  animals. 

Col.  Morse.  The  fact  that  15  per  cent  of  them  are  not  usable 
to-day  does  not  imply  that  15  per  cent  of  those  that  may  be  bought 
subsequently  are  not  going  to  be  usable.  It  does  not  imply  that 
15  per  cent  of  them  are  not  going  to  be  usable. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  giving  you  the  figures  for  the  total  purchases 
for  the  year. 

Col.  Morse.  Yes,  sir;  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  And  under  present  conditions  you  have  a  loss- 
discarding  for  the  moment  the  salvage,  or  what  tnose  animals  may 
be  sold  for,  and  not  taking  into  account  the  over-seas  purchases  which 
ought  to  be  taken  into  account  that  woidd  reduce  tne  total  of  your 
investment  in  animals  by  about  $17,500,000.  How  much  money 
did  you  figure  to  put  into  hospital  facilities  at  these  camps  that  you 
think  nuffht  be  built? 

Col.  GrUNBY.  There  were  nine  camps,  including  three  that  are 
already  authorized,  at  $431,100  each. 

The  Chairman.  Making  a  total  of  ? 

Col.  Gunby.  Making  a  total  for  the  nine  camps  of  $3,889,000. 
We  had  understood  that  even  if  the  additional  camps  were  not 
built — and  possibly  we  are  wrong  in  our  understanding  of  that— 
you  would  want  to  build  additional  hospital  facilities  anyhow  on 
account  of  the  increased  number  of  animals  that  woidd  be  at  some 
other  point;  if  that  is  wrong  we  are  wrong  in  having  nine  camps 
instead  of  three  camps,  the  three  already  authorized. 

Col.  Morse.  We  have  not  felt  that  we  were  justified  in  building 
extensive  new  hospitals  at  places  where  we  could  adapt  and  utilize 
the  old  accommodations,  because  it  is  actually  much  cheaper  and 
more  advantageous  to  utiKze  what  we  have  than  it  is  to  go  into  new 
construction. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  estimate  for  increasing  the  facilities 
at  existing  camps  ? 

Col.  Gunby.  Increasing  from  400  to  500  capacity,  an  increase  at 
24  camps,  $276,000;  increasing  from  400  animals  to  700  animals  at 
seven  camps,  $245,000;  increasing  Camp  Travis,  $740,000;  at  Camp 
Lee,  $350,000;  and  then  there  were  nine  camps,  three  of  which  are 
West  Point,  FayetteviUe,  and  North  Camp  Jaclraon. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  do  those  three  amount  to? 

Col.  Gunby.  Those  three  would  amount  to  $1,296,300,  and  for 
the  total  program  as  outlined  above,  with  only  three  of  those  cAmp-^. 
the  total  amount  of  money  that  we  are  talking  about  would  be 
$2,907,400  as  against  $5,500,000,  in  case  we  included  the  additional 
six  camps,  which  I  gather  you  think  you  would  not  want  unless  the 
camps  are  built. 

Col.  Morse.  It  was  purely  on  the  assumption  that  these  camp-- 
would  bo  built,  of  which  I  have  no  definite  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  the  accommodation^ 
you  would  provide  at  those  camps  that  you  propose  to  enlarge  i 

Col.  Morse.  At  present  thoy  consist  of  ashed  with  a  mud  iU»»r 
and  in  most  radios  not  sheltered  on  any  side,  simply  having  a  roof. 
It  is  contemplated  to  give  them  a  concrete  or  other  floor,  close  th»'in 
in,  put  in  windows,  and  in  general  make  a  reasonablv  decent  sheltt-r 
for  a  sick  animal.     I  think  I  should  state  that  in  figuring  the  co-t 
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of  the  hospitals  there  was  a  project  in  which  two  were  added  together 
and  Maj.  French  inadvertently  put  them  down  as  the  total  of  his 
hospital  estimate.  As  soon  as  I  discovered  it  I  told  him  it  was  too 
hign  and  he  tlien  realized  that  fact,  after  we  had  talked  it  over.  I 
wanted  to  bring  that  out  because  it  does  figure  what  seems  to  be 
an  excessive  estmiate  for  one  hospital  and  tnat  is  the  Camp  Travis 
proposition.  It  was  based  on  the  original  project  of  Camp  Lee  and 
we  included  a  veterinary  training  school  of  approximately  $175,000, 
which  is  added  into  another  estimate,  and  it  reduces  the  cost  of  that 
hospital  that  much. 

Maj.  French.  We  had  a  list  submitted  to  us,  and  it  appeared 
that  $644,000  was  reguired  for  building  the  stables,  corrals,  and 
the  whole  thing,  incluaing  the  housing  for  the  men,  everything  that 
was  required,  and  that  would  not  be  required  in  a  camp;  that  is,  it 
was  a  part  of  the  whole  project. 

Col.  Morse.  But  it  was  based  on  the  Camp  Lee  estimate,  and  at 
Camp  Lee  was  built  a  training  school  which  is  not  contemplated  at 
any  of  these  other  places. 

Maj.  French.  The  estimate  is  the  same  as  the  one  at  Camp  Knox, 
which  is  based  on  the  schedule  of  buildings,  as  I  remember,  but  I 
have  not  had  time  to  look  that  up  in  detail. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  $640,000  for  a  hospital  ? 

Maj.  French.  Yes,  sir. 

Col.  GuNBY.  That  includes  the  housing  for  the  personnel  ? 

Maj.  French.  It  takes  in  the  whole  plant,  the  corral,  the  sheds, 
and  so  on.  It  is  a  section  by  itself,  a  section  of  the  camp  arranged 
for  1,000  animals,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  One  thousand  animals  at  $200  a  head  would  be 
S200,000.  Are  you  going  to  make  an  expenditure  of  $640,000  for  a 
hospital  to  take  care  of  animals,  the  total  value  of  which  is  only 
$200,000  ? 

CoL  Morse.  Those  are  the  sick  ones.  You  may  have  20,000 
animals  that  you  are  taking  care  of;  you  are  taking  care  of  the  sick 
of  20.000  animals,  the  same  as  you  would  take  care  of  the  sick  of  a 
buncn  of  men. 

Col.  GuNBY.  At  Camp  Travis,  for  instance,  there  are  10,000,  and 
that  would  be  $2,000,000  worth  of  animals,  and  the  hospital  there 
■<  estimated  at  $740,000.  That  includes  the  hospital  for  the  animals, 
and  the  housing  for  the  personnel  that  goes  with  the  hospital;  in 
other  words,  the  whole  plant. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  the  housing  only  for  the  personnel  that 
jjoes  with  the  hospital  ? 

Col.  Gi*NBY.  Yes;  and  the  housing  for  the  animals. 

The  Chairman.  For  $2,000,000  worth  of  property  you  propose  to 
<[»end  $740,000  for  hospital  facilities,  and  if  you  figure  in  the  cost  of 
vi»ur  attendants  at  the  hospital,  on  top  of  your  investment,  you  will 
I'.ave  practically  $1,000,000  of  expense  to  take  care  of  the  sick  of 
J2 .000,000  worth  of  animals,  and  figuring  15  per  cent  of  your  animals 
-i'k,  which  is  a  liberal  figure,  would  make  $300,000  worth  of  sick 
iiiimals  for  which  vou  have  put  yourselves  at  an  outlaj'-  of  nearly 
$1.0(X),000.  T  would  like  to  know  for  the  record  the  amount  of 
money  that  has  been  put  into  hospital  facilities  for  animals  in  America, 

N'^TE. — At  the  time  the  original  remounts  were  built  there  was  inrl'ided  in  the 
general  pl&n  for  them  a  certain  number  of  stables,  together  with  a  number  of  corrals, 
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which  were  assigned  for  the  purpose  of  taHng  care  of  sick  animals.  As  this  work  was 
in  no  way  divided  from  the  cost  of  the  entire  remount  program  it  is  impossible  to 
give  the  exact  cost  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  in  providing  accommodations  for 
sick  animals,  but  an  estimate  of  the  approximate  cost  would  indicate  that  about 
$850,000  has  been  expended  for  these  purposes.  This  figiure  does  not  include  any 
part  of  the  money  that  has  been  expended  lor  housing  of  the  personnel. 

The  accommodations  provided  for  under  the  above  arrangement  consisted  of  nothing 
but  the  ordinary  stable  which  is  usually  built  in  the  remount  with  the  addition  of  a 
number  of  partitions  dividing  the  floor  area  into  box  stalls  and  dividing  one  end  of 
the  building  into  a  separate  space  for  an  operating  room. 

Below  is  given  a  revised  estimate  of  the  contemplated  requirements  for  the  veteri- 
nary hospital,  together  with  a  description  of  the  necessities  for  this  construction. 

Vetmnary  hospital  esHmatea, 

(Reduced  to  the  minimum  requirements  which  can  be  recommended  as  absolutely  necessary  for  the  proper 

care  of  public  animals.) 


Place. 


'Camp  Knox 

Camp  Bra<?if 

Camp  Jackson 

•Camp  Sherman. . . 
At  Columbia,  Ga. 
Camp  Lee 


Project. 


Camp  Devens 

Camp  rpton do. 

Camp  Tavlor do. 

Camp  r.rant. do. 

Camp  Rhelbv do. 

Camp  Sheridan ; do. 

Camp  Oordon i do. 

Camp  Pllre I do. 

Camp  Reafire^ard I do. 

Camp  Locan do. 

Camp  McArthur do. 

Camp  Howie do. 

Camp  Funston do. 

Camp  Dod^o do. 

Camp  Kearney do. 

Camp  Lewis do. 

Camp  Custer do. 

Camp  Voade do. 

Camp  Wadsworth do. 

CampCodv ♦ do. 

Camp  J*o^  ier I do. 

Camp  "WTiccler | do. 

Camp  NfrClcllan do. 

....do. 

....do. 


New  hospital 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

50  per  cent  Increa^-e  in  pres- 
ent accommodations. 
....do 


Capacity 
inpa- 
tients. 


To  care 

for  the 

sick  of— 


Camp  Travis 
Fort  Sill. 


Total, 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

500 

125 

500 

aoo 

200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 


30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
12,000 
5,000 
10,000 

2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
2,600 
2,500 
2,600 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
2,600 
2,500 
2,500 
2,600 
2,500 
2,600 
2.500 
2,600 
2,600 
•  2,500 
2,600 


9,125       179,500 


Estimated 
cost. 


S500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
390,000 
90,000 
165,000 

75,000 
75,000 
75,000 
75,000 
75,000 
75,000 
75,000 
57,000 
75,000 
76.000 
75,000 
75,000 
75,000 
75,000 
75,000 
76,000 
76,000 
75,000 
76,000 
75.000 
76,000 
7r).000 
75,000 
75,000 
76,000 


Total. 


1,980,000 


I , , 


4,020.000 


2,040,000 


4,020,000 


»  Construction  at  nlaces  now  havlnc  no  hospital  of  any  kind. 
« Construction  to  increase  existing  hospital  facilities. 

C.  F.  Morse, 
Colonelf  Medical  Corps^  United  States  Amiy^ 

Director  Veteriivary  Carps, 


War  Department, 
Ofpice  of  the  Sitroeon  General, 

Washington^  October  6,  1918, 

Veterinary  Division. 

Memorandum  for  Construction  Division — Attention  of  Maj.  French. 

1.  The  estimate  for  veterinary  hospitals  have  been  reduced  to  the  minimum  re- 
quirements which  can  be  recommended  for  the  proper  care  of  public  anim&l& 

2.  These  estimates  cover  two  projects: 

(a)  Hospitals  at  new  camps  where  there  are  now  no  hospital  facili- 

ties, aggregating ;.. ..;v-  $1,980,000 

(b)  The  increas?  and  improvement  of  existing  hospital  facilities 

because  of  increased  size  of  the  remount  depot  or  additional 

needs  of  the  service  aggregating 2, 040, 000 
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3.  AsBumine  that  there  are  300,000  animals  in  the  United  States  to-day,  and  that 
there  will  still  remain  300,000  on  June  30,  the  veterinary  service  in  this  coimtry  will 
be  called  on  to  care  for  615,000  animals  during  this  period.  Hiis  figure  is  reached  as 
follows:  The  A.  E.  F.  will  have  515,000  animals  June  30.  It  now  has  and  can  pur- 
chase abroad  200,000,  leaving  315,000  to  be  bought  here  and  sent  across.  This  num- 
ber, added  to  the  300,000  now  in  the  camps,  gives  the  total  615,000. 

4.  While  the  number  on  hand  at  any  one  time  can  not  be  estimated,  yet  hospital 
accommodations  must  be  based  on  the  total  animal  strength.  It  should  be  noted, 
also,  that  the  sick  ones  stay  behind  and  only  sound  animals  are  shipped,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  work  of  the  hospitals.  The  green  animals  bought  will  oe  assembled  at 
the  remount  depots  and  put  in  condition  for  shipping.  The  incidence  of  disease 
amongst  them  will  be,  as  heretofore,  ver^r  high.  Hospital  facilities  are  necessary  to 
care  for  this  large  number  to  hasten  their  recovery  and  restoration  to  duty  ana  to 
reduce  losses  by  death. 

5.  The  sick  rate  amongst  animals  in  the  United  States  for  several  months  has  been 
about  5  per  cent,  or  a  total  of  15,000  sick.  There  exist  hospital  accommodations,  such 
as  thev  are,  for  13,200  sick  at  the  33  auxiliary  remount  depots,  wherebv  it  is  apparent 
that  there  is  already  a  shortage  of  space.  It  should  be  remembered  tnat  the  animals 
now  in  this  country  are  seasoned  and  naturally  have  a  low  sick  rate  at  Uiis  time  of  the 
year.  Add  to  them  a  large  percentage  of  green  animals  bought  and  shipped  duiing 
the  unfavorable  season,  and  tne  sick  rate  is  very  liable  to  be  20  per  cent  or  30  per  cent. 
Enormous  losses  &om  de&th  and  permanent  disability  may  oe  anticipated  unless 
pro\'i9ion  is  made  for  the  sick. 

6.  These  estimates  cover  an  actual  increase  in  hospital  accommodations  for  9,125 
animals.  It  is  believed  the  least  which  can  be  done  is  to  provide  each  seriously  sick 
{>ublic  animal  with  a  dry,  clean,  and  properly  ventilated  stall  in  which  to  stand, 
proper  care  and  food,  and  the  advantage  of  the  best  professional  skill  and  scientific 
<*fiuipment  available.  This  policy  would  appear  to  be  sound,  not  only  as  a  matter 
of  public  business  but  also  from  the  point  of  view  of  common  humanity,  which,  though 
not  to  be  measured  in  dollars,  can  not  be  ignored. 

C.  F.  MOBSB, 

Colonel,  Medical  Corps,  United  Statei  Amy, 

Director  Veterinary  Corps. 

HOSPITAL  AT   LAKEWOOD,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  a  letter  was  sent  to  me  by  the  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards,  under  date  of 
September  19,  in  which  it  was  stated: 

I  learned  yesterday  of  a  hotel,  the  Lakewood,  at  Lakewood,  N.  J.  It  cost  approxi- 
mately  $600,000  when  built.  It  sold  about  two  years  ago,  through  foreclosure,  to 
a  man  named  Jacobs  for  $80,000.  The  Government  takes  it  very  hurridly  and 
a^eee  to  pay  $50,000  a  year  rental  and  spend  in  the  vicinity  of  $200,000  for  repairs. 
Tliat  u  not  right,  and  as  a  necessity  for  quickly  providing  many  hospitals  will  very 
promptly  become  an  important  issue,  a  law  should  be  immediately  enacted  enabling 
the  department  to  have  values  and  rentals  appraised  with  proper  allowance  for  necee- 
«>ar>'  repairs,  looking  toward  a  fair  and  just  return  to  be  estaolished  on  the  investment. 

What  have  you  to  say  touching  the  facts  in  connection  with 
the  Lakewood,  at  Lakewood,  N.  J.  1 

Col.  Kramer.  The  records  available  in  the  office  do  not  show  any- 
thing in  reference  to  a  sale  at  $80,000<  They  do  show  that  the  rentol 
per  year  is  $50,000.  In  that  building  there  are  350  rooms,  averaging 
18  by  18,  with  a  12-foot  ceiling;  each  room  may  house  four  or  more 

f»atient6,  making  a  total  capacity  of  1,400  patients  in  the  building. 
f  we  subtract  from  that  1 ,400,  400  patients,  and  consider  this  space 
as  being  necessary  for  the  attendants,  nurses,  etc.,  on  duty,  that 
leaves  room  for  1,000;  if  we  further  reduce  that  1,000  by  taking  away 
the  space  that  is  not  easily  available  for  hospital  purposes,  we  get 
down  to  about  900  or  850  bed  capacity  still  available  for  patients. 
They  have  now  in  that  hospital  900  beds  and  they  can  extend  more 
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than  that  if  necessary;  they  can  handle  more  than  1,000  patients  at 
that  place.  If  we  take  the  lease  price  at  $50,000  per  year  and  the 
capacity  of  the  hospital  at  960  or  1,000  we  arrive  at  this  fact:  That 
we  are  getting  hospital  beds  for  about  $50  or  $60,  which  has  been 
considered  by  the  oflSce  in  the  past  as  being  very  reasonable.  In 
addition  to  that,  the  storage  and  traffic  division,  in  their  lease  branch, 
are  now  handUn^  all  the  leases  and  determine  what  shall  be  the  proper 
figure  to  give  the  owner  for  his  property,  and  they  consider  that  a 
project  is  not  a  good  investment  if  it  is  going  to  cost  more  than  $250 
a  bed  in  the  large  cities  and  $100  to  $150  in  the  smaller  cities.  That 
would  make  this  seem  to  be  much  better  than  the  average  deal.  So 
far  as  cost  per  bed  is  concerned,  it  is  much  better  than  the  average 
deal.  It  gives  beds  at  about  $50  per  bed  per  year,  whereas  we  have 
felt  in  the  office  that  $100  was  a  fair  amount,  but  should  not  be 
exceeded  unless  necessary. 

The  lease  branch  of  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division  of 
the  General  Staff  who  are  now  handUng  all  matters  of  leasing,  have 
figured  in  their  various  estimates  that  they  can  go  to  $125  in  the 
large  cities  and  $100  in  the  small  cities  and  $100  they  take  as  the 
average. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  spent  how  much  money  on  this  building  ? 

Col.  Ejlameb.  We  have  obligated  $49,000  for  repairs,  alterations^ 
and  little  additions  to  the  building  itself. 

The  Chairman.  $50,000  represents  the  interest,  at  the  rate  of  8 
per  cent,  on  how  much  money? 

Col.  Kramer.  About  $600,000. 

The  Chairman.  Eight  per  cent  would  allow  20  per  cent  to  be  paid 
for  taxes  and  other  expenses  incident  to  ownership  and  give  a  net  of 
6  per  cent  on  an  investment  of  $600,000? 

Col.  Kramer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If,  in  point  of  fact,  the  property  was  sold  for 
$80,000  would  you  not  consider  that  rental  excessive? 

Col.  Kramer.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  deal  and  I  have  no 
defense  to  offer  for  it,  although  I  think  it  is  possible  that  that  hotel 
building  might  be  worth  little  or  nothing  as  a  hotel  to  the  man  who 
owned  it  yet  might  be  worth  a  lot  to  somebody  else;  it  might  be 
worth  to  us  $100  a  bed.  There  should  be  some  midway  point  arrived 
at  as  a  fair  rental,  not  as  much  as  we  might  be  willing  to  give  and 
yet  more  than  the  owner  could  hope  to  get  in  the  ordinary  market  ► 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  make  some  ascertainment  as  to 
what  the  property  was  bought  for  within  recent  years,  also  at  what 
amount  it  is  assessed  now,  and  on  what  valuation  taxes  are  being 
paid. 

Col.  Kramer.  The  Inspector  General  inspected  that  property  and 
he  reported: 

It  is  my  opinion  that  good  judgment  was  exercised  in  the  selection  of  this  hotel  for 
hospital  pim>oses,  and,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  considerable  money  has  been 
spent  in  making  the  necessary  repairs,  it  has  been  the  means  of  producing  a  buildiBg 
well  suited  for  hospital  purposes.  Liakewood,  N.  J.,  has  been  for  yean  a  winter  i«eort 
and  is  well  adaptea  for  this  purpose.  There  are  two  other  hotels  of  similar  size,  and 
many  smaller  ones,  in  this  town  making  it  possible  to  expand  this  hospital  into  a 
2,000  or  3,000  bed  hospital  without  very  mucn  overhead  expense,  by  securing  one  or 
more  oi  the  larger  hotels  and  the  necessary  number  of  smaller  ones.  Lakewood  i» 
situated  on  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey;  is  2  hours  from  New  Yatk  by  imil. 
Other  points,  such  as  Philadelphia,  and  Trenton,  N.  J.,  can  be  easily  reached  by  rail. 
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That  is  the  report  made  by  the  Inspector  General  who  went  doAvn 
and  went  over  the  property  with  a  view  to  passing  upon  its  bad 
points  as  well  as  its  good  points. 

The  Chairman.  After  all,  that  is  predicated  upon  what  tjie  Govern- 
ment may  get  out  of  it,  but  do  you  believe  the  Government  ought 
to  pay  upon  a  valuation  that  is  a  false  valuation,  simply  because 
it  can  put  it  to  a  use  which  makes  it  economical  as  against  some  other 
method  of  securing  a  hospital  ? 

Col.  Krameb.  No,  sir;  I  think  the  Government  should  secure  a 
bargain  when  it  can,  and  that  if  it  could  get  such  a  hospital  for  $1 
a  bed  it  should  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  Was  any  inquiry  made  at  the  time  the  rental  price 
was  agreed  on  touching  the  value  of  the  property  ? 

Col.  Ejiamer.  The  records  in  the  office  do  not  show  that  the  fact 
was  developed  that  it  had  sold  for  $80,000.  I  think  that  some  valua- 
tion was  placed  in  the  record,  and  I  looked  up  the  records,  in  order  to 
check  up  your  request,  but  nothing  showed  in  the  records  with  refer- 
ence to  any  previous  sale  and  the  figure  of  the  sale.  I  will  get  the  real 
estate  branch  to  make  a  present-oay  valuation  of  the  propertj^  and 
reply  more  fully  to  your  letter.  Some  additional  construction  is 
beine  put  in  the  vicinity  of  the  building,  but  not  as  a  part  of  the 
builcUng.  The  gentleman  whose  letter  you  have  quoted  may  have 
had  that  in  mind.  This  work  does  not  represent  repairs  altogether, 
but  alterations. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  lease  provide  any  credit  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  betterment  of  the  property  ? 

Col.  EIramer.  The  leases,  as  tney  have  been  drawn  up  by  the  lease 
branch*  formerly  handled  in  the  Construction  Division"  but  now 
handled  by  the  Purchase,  Storage,  and  Traffic  Division,  do  not,  I 
believe,  cover  anything  of  that  sort. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not?  In  what  condition  are  you  to  turn  the 
property  back  ? 

Cbl.  Kramer.  It  is  supposed  to  be  turned  back  in  the  same  con- 
(iition  in  which  it  was  found,  fair  wear  and  tear  excepted. 

The  Chairbian.  Do  you  have  to  take  out  what  is  put  into  it  ? 

Col.  Kramer.  That  will  have  to  be  done  in  some  cases. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  the  leases  ought  to  take  care  of 
<^uch  obvious  matters  as  that? 

Col.  Kramkr.  I  do  not  know  much  about  those  matters,  and  the 
people  handling  those  matters  can  answer  such  questions  better. 
Hut  it  seems  to  me  the  majority  of  owners  would  probably  not 
'boose  to  consider  favorably  the  indu(^d  purchase  of  any  added 
facilities  that  are  put  in  the  building  by  virtue  of  our  occupancy. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  not.  . 

Col.  Kramer.  The  building  migpt  be  a  store,  we  will  say,  and  if 
we  pat  in  considerable  mess  facmties  or  toilet  facilities,  the  owner 
mjjmt  not  consider  them  as  enhancing  the  value  of  the  property. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  depend  upon  the  facts  in  each  case,  but 
'-ertainly  there  ought  not  to  be  a  total  silence  in  connection  with  a 
lease  for  such  a  property  as  this — which  was  a  hotel  property  and 
which  presumably  will  be  used  again  for  hotel  purposes — as  to  the 
<'redit6  to  be  allowed  to  the  Government  for  the  expenditure  of  con- 
>»ideFable  money  in  providing  additional  toilets  and  other  facilities 
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that  Would  exceedingly  enhance  the  value  of  the  property.     A  carefu! 

Erivate  lessee  would  certainly  figure  that  in  connection  with  the  price 
e  paid  for  the  lease. 

dol.  Kramer.  Many  of  the  things  we  have  to  do  to  a  building  do 
not  enhance  its  value. 

REMOVAL    OF    LIMITATION    ON    ERECTION    OP    PERMANENT    BARRACKS. 

(See  p.  5130 

Col.  GuNBY.  There  is  one  other  thing  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your 
attention,  namely,  the  paragraph  on  page  28  of  the  printed  bill, 
which  says: 

All  money  appropriated  in  this^ct  for  construction  purpoees  shall  be  and  bec^^Tn*- 
available  for  the  payment  of  any  and  all  expenditures  made  during  the  exif^tinj 
emergency  for  barracks,  quarters,  or  other  buildings  of  a  permanent  nature  prior  !•• 
the  passage  of  this  act. 

We  would  like  to  have  you  make  that  read: 

All  money  appropriated  in  this  act  for  general  appropriations,  Quartermajster  Corpp  ^ 

That  is  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  money  expendible  as  one 
fund.  What  I  am  after  and  the  thmg  that  brought  it  up  was  tii** 
fact  that  the  reclamation  people  wanted  to  build  some  buddings  fi>r 
some  of  their  inflammable  articles  in  reclaiming  old  clothing,  aiui 
things  like  that.  For  safety  sake  they  need  something  approachiii^: 
fireproof  construction  which,  we  think,  will  probably  conflict  with  that 
$20,000  limitation  clause  on  the  size  of  the  construction  that  can  he 
undertaken  without  a  specific  act  of  Congress.  Technically  that 
thir.g  may  apply  against  that  construction  work.  It  technicully 
mignt  also  apply  to  the  buUdings  for  inland  and  port  storage-  Some- 
boily  may  niise  that  point  in  the  future.  I  have  been  informed  that 
you  can  not  make  legislation  retroactive,  so  in  order  to  clear  up  inlaiui 
and  port  storage,  and  any  of  those  things,  if  it  does  apply,  we  thouglit 
we  would  simply  have  this  money  appropriated  and  transferred  on 
tlie  books;  in  other  words,  to  clear  up  the  legalitj'  of  the  naatt^r. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  you,  what  you  desire  is  to  have 
abrogated,  since  the  construction  incident  to  the  war  started  and  for 
the  Future  during  the  war,  the  provisions  of  section  1136  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  which  are  as  follows: 

Permanent  barracks  or  quarters  and  buildings  and  structuree  of  a  permaDent  nature 
shall  not  be  constructed  unless  detailed  estimates  shall  have  been  previously  sub- 
mitted to  Congress,  and  approved  by  special  appropriation  for  the  same,  except  wh*^n 
constructed  bv  the  troops;  and  no  such  structures,  the  cost  of  which  shall  excetnl 
$20,000,  shall  be  erected  unless  by  special  authority  of  Congress. 

Col.  GuNBYl  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  we  would  like  to  have  abrogated. 
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Thursday,  September  26,  1918. 
STATEMENT  OF  GAPT.  EDWABD  H.  MOEIIEB. 

FOB      BUILDmGS      AND      ADDITIONS,      UNITED      STATES     DISCIPLINARY 

BARRACKS,  FORT  LEAVENWORTH,  KANS. 

The  Chairman.  Captain,  I  think  you  want  to  be  heard  touching 
the  item  in  the  bill: 

For  new  pennanent  buildings  and  for  additions  at  the  United,  States  Disciplinary 
Barracks,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  including  heating,  lighting,  plumbing,  and  ether 
necessary  facilities,  $695,427.50. 

Capt.  MoELLER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Before  taking  up  the  detail  of  it,  what  is  the  press- 
ing need  of  this  item  that  it  should  be  presented  as  a  deficiency  esti- 
mate at  this  time  ? 

Capt.  MoELLER.  So  that  about  $1 ,000,000  worth  of  skilled  labor 
at  the  United  States  Disciplinary  Barracks  can  be  made  available  for 
needed  war  work;  besides  mucn  raw  material  there  is  that  skilled 
labor  which  could  help  win  the  war  if  we  have  the  facilities.  The 
idea  is  to  help  the  men  at  the  front. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  this  is  a  proposal  for  transforming  this 
prison  into  a  manufacturing  plant  for  the  use  of  the  labor  ? 

Capt.  MoELLER.  We  have  a  considerable  manufacturmg  plant 
there  now  working  solely  for  the  Army,  but  it  is  only  large  enough  to 
emplov  600  men.  We  want  to  make  it  so  that  we  can  use  all  oi  our 
skilleff  prisoners.  The  object  of  the  disciplinary  barracks  is  not 
simply  to  be  a  prison,  but  it  has  become  a  military  disciplinary  bar- 
racKs  where  we  remake  men.  We  receive  a  large  number  of  meji  who 
have  skill  and  others  who  have  no  skill.  We  put  the  skilled  men  to 
their  trades  and  teach  trades  to  others.  Those  who  can  be  sent  back 
to  the  Army  are  taught  order  and  discipline.  The  idea  is  to  remake 
the  men. 

The  Chairhax.  Under  what  authority  of  legislation  have  you 
made  this  into  a  manuf actuting  ostabhshment  ? 

Capt.  MoELLER.  I  think  yocational  training. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  first  start  this  ? 

Capt.  MoELLER.  A  long  time  ago.  Funds  for  vocational  trairing 
have  been  at  our  disposal  for  some  years. 

The  Chairhan.  Since  when  ? 

Capt.  MoELLER.  I  have  only  been  stationed  there  a  comparatively 
short  time  and  do  not  know  the  precise  date,  but  shops  have  been 
there  for  many  years. 

The  ChairiiIan.  Since  the  war  started  ? 

Capt.  MoELLER.  Long  before  that  time.  In  1877  the  first  annual 
report  of  this  institution  tells  that  certain  machinery  was  installed 
there  and  was  very  well  taken  care  of  by  the  prisoners.  That  is  as 
far  back  as  1877.  Since  that  time  every  annual  report  has  shown 
increased  buildings,  has  shown  increased  machinery,  and  has  shown 
products  made  for  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  have  you  engaged  in  work  of  this 
character  there  now  ? 

Capt.  MoELLER.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  tell  you  the  exact 
number,  but  we  certainly  have  not  more  than  600  men. 
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The  Chairman.  How  many  men  have  you  there? 

Capt.  MoELLER.  Twenty-sevon  hundred;  two  months  ago  we  ha  J 
only  2,200. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  propose  to  do,  broadly? 

Capt.  MoELLER.  We  propose  utilizing  the  labor  and  material  tL.r. 
we  produce  such  as  brick,  lime,  crushea  rock  and  a  number  of  other 
things,  for  putting  up  buildings,  buying  only  the  material  that  we 
do  not  prodiice,  such  as  cement,  sand,  glass,  and  a  certain  amount  t»f 
reinforcing  steel,  hardware,  machinery,  and  items  of  that  kind,  tn 
build  a  plant  that  can  always  be  used  by  the  Government  to  help 
supply  its  Army  with  equipment  and  war  material. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  existing  authority  that  would  warrant 
the  expenditure  of  this  money  for  this  purpose  ? 

Capt.  MoELLER.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  you  mean. 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  find  as  a  part  of  the  Army  appropriation  act  for 
the  fiscal  year  1916,  in  section  2,  an  amendment  of  chapter  6,  Title 
XIV,  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  touching  tl:e 
United  States  military  prison  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  which  L- 
as  follows: 

2.  Persons  s'^ntenced  to  confinement  upon  con^'iction  by  courts-martial  or  <  i'.i  : 
military  triljunals  of  crimes  or  offensrs  which,  under  some  statute  of  the  Unit'^  St?*  •? 
or  und«  r  some  law  of  the  State,  Territory,  District,  or  other  jurisdiction  in  which  *■•• 
criiuf^  or  off'^ns-?  niav  ho  committc?d,  are  punishable  by  confinement  in  a  p?nit"nii^r'. . 
including  persons  scntf  need  to  confmomrnt  up:)n  conviction  by  courts-mart  ia.i     r 
oth'T  niilitarv  trii>nnal8  of  two  or  moro  acts  or  onussions,  anv  one  of  which,  und.  r  'h 
statute  or  other  law  hereinbefore  mentioned,  constitutes  or  includes  a  crimo  or  off  -n- 
punishable  by  confinement  in  a  p?nit"ntiar\',  may  be  confined  at  hard  labor,  duir.j 
the  <ntire  period  of  confinemint  so  adjudg^'d,  in  any  United  States,  State,  Territ-.r'^.. 
or  District  penit-  ntiarj%  or  in  any  other  penitentiary  directly  or  indin ctly  und  r  if. 
jurisdiction  of  the  Unit  d  States:  and  all  p?rson8  sentenced  to  confinement  up  r. 
conviction  by  courts-martial  or  othr  military  tribunals  who  are  not  confin-d  iu  a 
p  nit  ntiary  may  be  confined  and  detained  in  the  United  Statrs  Ksciplinan.'  Barraf 
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From  that  it  would  appear  that  you  obtain  at  the  disciplinarv 
barracks  at  Fort  Leavenworth  those  offenders  who  have  not  be 
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guilty  of  offenses  such  as  would  constitute  a  felony  under  the  United 
States  or  State  laws;  is  that  true? 

Capt.  JfoELLER.  My  answer  to  that  would  be  that  we  have  both 
kinds  of  men  there,  hj  which  I  mean  that  we  have  mihtary  pers(>ii> 
convicted  of  strictly  military  offenses  and  also  of  felonies  according  to 
militarv  law. 

The  Chatrmax.  How  many  men  have  you  there  now? 

Capt.  MoELLER.  Between  2,700  and  2,800. 

The  CHAiR^rAX.  Are  they  classified  so  as  to  enable  vou  to  advise 
us  as  to  the  number  of  them  who  are  there  for  serious  military  offens."^. 
and  the  number  there  for  minor  offenses? 

Cnpt.  MoELLER.  On  September  20  we  had  a  total  of  2,726;  27i» 
were  committed  from  September  1  to  20;  30  were  restored;  47  woro 
discharged  and  35  had  their  sentences  remitted. 

Note. — So  that  of  the  270  committed  only  about  30  were  of  the  lighter  offenses. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  quite  what  I  want  to  get  at.  What  I 
desire  is  this,  if  30U  have  the  data:  How  many  of  these  men  wore 
sent  there  because  of  the  commission  of  serious  crimes  and  how  many 
men  were  sent  there  because  of  the  commission  of  offenses  less  seriou> 
against  miUtary  laws  or  regulations. 

Capt.  MoELLEB.  I  have  no  exact  data. 
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The  Chairman.  When  they  come^  there  is  a  record  sent  showing 
the  crimes  for  which  they  are  being  punished  ? 

Capt.  MoELLER.  Undoubtedly,  yes;  but  those  are  matters  within 
the  mowledge  of  the  executive  officer. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  do  not  come  under  you? 

Capt.  MoELLER.  No;  I  am  the  engineer  officer. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  there  in  a  physical  way;  that  is, 
in  the  way  of  land,  buildings,  etc.  1       , 

Capt.  MoELLER.  We  have  about  6,000  acres  in  the  main  reserva- 
tion and  about  1,000  acres  of  timberland  across  the  Missouri  River 
as  a  part  of  the  general  miUtary  reservation. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  all  been  set  apart  as. a  part  of  the  dis- 
ciplinary barracks  i 

Capt.  MoELLER.  No;  about  2,600  acres  belong  strictly  to  the  dis- 
ciplinary barracks,  with  the  1,000  acres  of  timberland  which  will  be 
available  for  clearing  and  farming  when  we  can  get  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  rest  of  the  land  is  used  in  connection  with 

Capt.  MoELLER  (interposing).  It  is  strictly  the  Fort  Leavenworth 
Military  Reservation. 

The  Chairman.  What  buildings  have  you  within  this  desciplinary 
barracks  area  ? 

Capt.  MoELLER.  We  have  a  stockade  containing  a  number  of 
wooden  buildings,  in  which  we  are  housing  the  guard  and  confining 
prisoners;  we  have  the  main  prison  area  surrounded  by  a  waU  in 
which  we  have  a  cell  house,  a  power  station,  offices,  shops,  hospital, 
and  a  munber  of  buildings  used  for  various  purposes,  storehouses, 
the  barracks  for  disciplinarians,  garage,  tool  house  and  other  similar 
buildings. 

The  Chairman.  What  capacity  have  you  there  now? 

Capt.  MoELLER.  You  mean  the  total  capacity  for  housing  1 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Capt.  MoELLER.  In  the  stockade,  3,000,  and  inside  the  waUs, 
2,000. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  a  present  capacity  of  5;0001 

Capt.  MoELLER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  less  than  half  that  number  there 
now? 

Capt.  MoELLER.  We  have  over  half  that  number — 2,700. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  buildings  that  go 
to  make  up  this  housing  capacity  for  5,000  men  ? 

Capt.  MoELLER.  The  stockaae  cantonments,  which  I  spoke  of 
first  and  which  are  supposed  to  house  3,000  people,  are  wooden 
barracks,  standard  two-story  cantonment  construction. 

The  Chairman.  Modem  or  old  ? 

Capt.  MoELLER.  Just  built.     They  are  shelters. 

The  CuAiR&CAN.  You  mean  shelters  similar  to  those  which  have 
been  built  in  the  cantonments  over  the  country  ? 

Capt.  MoELLER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairhan.  They  are  of  that  same  type? 
*    Capt.  MoELLER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  modern  ? 

Capt.  IfoELLEB.  They  were  completed  the  23d  of  Maroh  of  this 
year. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  there  you  have  a  capacity  of  3,000  ? 
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Capt.  MoELLEB.  Donnitory  space  only;  not  cell  space. 

The  Chairaun.  For  3,000  ? 

Capt.  MoELLEB.  Yes;  just  dormitory  space. 

TTie  Chairman.  That  is  all  you  have  in  the  camps,  is  it  not  I 

Capt.  MoELLEB.  Yes;  but  in  a  camp  you  have  willing  men  while  in 
a  place  of  this  kindyou  have  destructive  criminals. 

The  Chairacan  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at,  without  discussing 
poUcy  at  all,  is  the  physical,  condition  there.  In  addition  to  that, 
what  buildings  haveyou? 

Capt.  MoEi^LER.  We  have  the  main  cell  house. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  what  capacity? 

Capt.  MoELLEB..  That  has  a  capacity  of  2,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  condition  of  that  building  ? 

Capt.  MoELLEB.  That  is  a  comparatively  new  building,  incom- 
plete. 

The  Chairman.  Incomplete  in  what  regard  ? 

Capt.  MoELLER.  Two  of  the  wings  have  not  as  yet  been  com- 
pleted. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean,  if  it  is.  to  be  enlarged  according  to 
the  original  program,  it  is  incomplete  ? 

Capt.  MoELLER.  If  it  is  to  be  completed  according  to  the  original 
program. 

■file  Chairman.  But  the  part  which  has  been  built  is  not  incom- 
plete ? 

Capt.  MoELLER.  Yes;  that  is  incomplete. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  regard  ? 

Capt.  MoELLER.  Some  of  the  wings  -have  nothing  but  the  walls 
and  noors  of  concrete;  some  of  the  windows  are  not  in,  some  of  the 
staircases  are  not  in,  upr  the  railings,  nor  locking  devices  necessary. 
The  cell  fronts  are  not  in  and  also  considerable  oi  the  plumbing. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  money  available  for  completing  the 
existing  buildings  ? 

Capt.  MoELLER.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

The  Chairman.  What  estimate  have  you,  if  any,  looking  to  the 
completion  of  the  existing  buildings  and  not  the  extension  of  them  i 

Capt.  MoELLER.  These  letters  here  would  explain  that.  I  do  not 
know  the  exact  reason. 

The  CHAiRBiAN.  WTiat  I  am  trying  to  get  at,  Captain,  is  this:  You 
have  a  program  here  which  from  your  memorandum,  in  glancing  over 
it,  looks  to  very  greatly  enlarging  the  disciplinary  barracks  there,  and, 
among  other  tilings,  tnere  is  a  statement  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
cell  capacity  to  take  care  of  the  prisoners  of  the  worst  type,  etc. 
That  immediately  raises  in  my  mind  the  question  as  to  whether,  if 
that  is  true,  it  is  not  proposed  to  take  some  existing  building  and 
increase  the  cell  capacity  of  it  ? 

Capt.  MoELLEB.  This  original  cell  house  has  eight  wings  according 
to  the  original  plan;  two  <3  those  are  not  built,  and  tmee  more  oi 
them  have  just  the  three  walls  of  a  cell,  but  no  grating  in  front  to 
make  it  a  real  cell.  It  is  a  recess  in  which  a  bed  can  be  placed  and 
where  a  prisoner  can  sleep,  but  there  is  no  plumbing,  and  it  is  open  at 
one  side. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  just  what  I  am  coming  to,  whether  anv 
estimate  has  been  made  or  whether  it  is  contemplated  to  take  a  build- 
ing that  is  in  that  condition  and  to  so  complete  it  by  putting  a  grating 
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in  front  and  the  necessary  plumbing  in  the  cells  as  to  make  it  habitable 
f orprisoners  who  need  to  be  confined  safely  away  from  other  prisoners. 

Cfapt.  MoELLER.  Yes ;  wings  2,  6,  and  7. 

The  Chairman.  But  those  are  new  wings  that  you  are  planning  to 
to  build. 

Capt.  MoELLEB.  No;  those  are  existing  wings  that  are  in  that 
condition. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  expenditure  contemplate  and  what 
will  it  give  you  in  the  way  of  cell  capacity  ? 

Capt.  MoELLBR.  For  tne  cell  fronts  and  plumbing  in  wings  3,  6, 
and  7,  $91,096. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  was  authorized,  what  capacity  would  it 
give  you  there  in  the  way  of  cells  ? 

Capt.  MoELLER.  A  Uttle  over  1,400. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  state  what  proportion  of  the  men 
you  have  there  require  confinement  in  cells  ? 

Capt.  MoELLER.  The  proportion  is  usually  75  in  locked  cells  to  25 
in  open  cells. 

Tne  Chairman.  What  are  you  doing  now  ? 

Capt.  MoELLER.  Guarding  the  men  as  best  we  can,  but  that  is  an 
almost  impossible  job  with  the  few  guards  available.  The  condition 
is  so  serious  there  that  we  recently  nad  a  murder  right  in  the  wing. 
Our  guards  are  being  taken  away  from  us,  commissioned  as  officers, 
and  sent  away.  We  are  in  an  awful  condition  at  the  present  time. 
We  have  no  more  guards  at  the  present  time  or  not  as  many  guards 
with  2,700  men  as  we  had  when  we  had  1,400  men. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  is  a  matter  that  the  Army  can 
remedy  any  hour  it  wants  to  without  regard  to  appropriation. 

Capt.  MoELLER.  Perhaps  so. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that  fact. 

Capt.  MoELLER.  I  assume  that  is  so. 

The  Chairman.  Your  whole  program  contemplates  the  creation  of 
capacity  for  how  many  prisoners  ? 

Capt.  MoELLER.  Five  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  involves  the  completion  of  existing  struc- 
tures and  the  addition  of  other  structures  ? 

Capt.  MoELLER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  completion  of  existing  structures  would 
give  you  a  cell  capacity,  as  I  recall  your  statement  of  a  moment  ago, 
of  1,400? 

Capt.  MoELLER.  There  are  at  present  630  locked  cells  and  778 
unlocked  cells,  making  a  total  of  1,408  cells.  In  addition,  there  is 
the  cantonment,  consisting  of  12  buildings  with  a  total  capacity, 
dormitories  only,  of  3,000  prisoners. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  am  not  confusing  the  two.  You  would 
have  about  1,400  cells. 

Capt.  MoELUSR.  The  new  wings  will  provide  768  new  cells,  and 

i cutting  doors  on  the  other  wings  will  add  768,  so  that  our  total  of 
ocked  cells  would  be  1 ,408. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understood  you,   you  have  now  certain 
locked  cells  and  they  constitute  how  many  i 
Capt.  MoELLEB.  Six  hundred  and  thirty. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  cells  with  three  walls  and  no  grating 
and  no  plumbing  of  how  many  ? 
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Capt.  MoELLEB.  Seven  hundred  and  seventy-eight. 

The  Chaibman.  If  you  finished  them  and  added  them  to  the  ones 
you  have  now,  you  would  have  about  1,400  cells  ? 

Capt.  MoELLEB.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Then  it  is  proposed  in  addition  to  that  to  build 
.  another  wing  ? 

Capt.  MoELLEB.  Two  new  wings. 

The  Chaibman.  With  700  cells  each  ? 

Capt.  MoELLEB.  No;  about  half  of  that,  368  each. 

The  Chaibman.  So  that  if  the  whole  project  as  now  presented  was 
carried  out  you  would  really  get  cell  capacity  for  about  2,200  pris- 
oners? 

Capt.  MoELLEB.  That  is  about  right. 

The  Caibman.  Then,  in  addition  to  that  you  have  capacity  for 
3,000  prisoners  who  would  have  to  be  confined  in  ordinary  oarracks? 

Capt.  MoELLEB.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  How  soon  is  it  contemplated  that  these  cells  could 
be  completed  if  the  work  was  xmdertaken  ? 

Capt.  MoELLER.  If  we  could  get  the  steel  immediately  it  would  be 
about  three-fourths  of  a  year's  work;  but  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  has  put  a  ban  on  our  getting  all  the  steel  immediately,  so  we 
will  have  to  make  modification  in  that  respect. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  be  true,  there  is  no  particular  reason  for 
going  ahead  with  the  building,  is  there? 

Capt.  MoELLER.  If  we  get  the  buildings  up  we  can  put  on  these 
cell  fronts  as  we  get  the  steel. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  inducement  for  doing  it  now 
would  simply  be  the  employment  of  the  labor  th^,t  is  there  ? 

Capt.  MoEi^LER.  Not  entirely,  but  having  the  labor  available  and 
more  guards  we  may  be  able  to  devise  some  temporary  locking  device 
until  we  can  get  all  the  steel. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  cost  of  building  the 
ceUs,  including  these  two  new  wings? 

Capt.  MoELLER.  The  item  of  putting  in  the  steel  fronts  and  plumb- 
ing amounts  to  $91,096. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  makes  a  total  for  all  three  purposes,  the 
two  wings  you  are  to  build  from  the  beginning  and  the  one  you  are  to 
complete,  of  how  much  ? 

Capt.  MoELLER.  S343,136. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  just  about  half  of  your  estimate.  What  is 
the  rest  of  the  money  to  be  used  for  ? 

Capt.  MoelliJr.  To  enlarge  the  shops,  remo\dng  the  old  shops,  and 

f>utting  new  fireproof  ones  up  to  take  their  places,  to  build  barracks 
or  the  guard  now  in  the  stockade,  and  other  constructions  shown  in 
the  program. 

Tne  Chairman.  Stone  or  brick  buildings  ? 

Capt.  MoELLEB.  Reinforced  concrete,  stone,  and  brick. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  brick  there  ? 

Capt.  MoELLER.  We  do ;  also  hollow  tile,  lime,  concrete  blocks. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  why  are  you  building  them  of  concrete? 

Capt.  MoELLER.  You  can  not  build  all  parts  of  these  buildings  of 
brick  alone.    You  can  not  build  the  floors  and  roofs  of  brick. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  to  be  brick  walk  to  carry  the  floors  ? 
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Capt.  MoELLEK.  No;  there  are  to  be  reinforced  concrete  structural 
frameB,  with  the  curtain  waDs  of  hollow  tile  which  we  make,  and  the 
outside  walls  of  brick  and  stone  which  we  produce  there,  just  the 
common  type  of  fireproof  factory. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  planned  to  use  as  much  material  that  is  avail- 
able on  the  ground  or  that  is  made  on  the  ground  as  possible? 

Capt.  MoELLER.  That  was  the  fundamental  condition  under  which 
these  buildings  were  designed;  to  use  our  existing  facilities  to  the 
utmost. 

The  Chairman.  When  is  it  contemplated  they  will  be  finished  ? 

Capt.  MoELLER.  That  may  take  two  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  to  be  the  character  of  these  buildings  and 
what  are  they  to  be  used  for? 

Capt.  MoBLLER.  Ofl&ces,  shops,  warehouses,  hospitals 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  shops? 

Capt.  MoELLER.  A  tin  shop,  machine  shop,  offices,  storehouses,  dye 
plants,  laundry,  model  maldng,  print  shop,  dry  cleaning,  rubber 
^roods,  furniture,  wagon  repairs,  blacksmith  shop,  tailor  shop,  metal- 
ware  shop,  carpenter  shop,  plumbing,  paint,  steam  fitting,  harness, 
shoe,  and  other  shops.  The  Conservation  and  Reclamation  Service 
is  planning  to  use  many  of  these  shops  and  warehouses  as  a  perma- 
nent base  for  the  Central  Department. 

The  Chairman.  I  noticed  in  glancing  over  your  report  that  it  was 
stated  that  it  was  expected  to  do  certain  work  for  the  Signal  Corps. 

Capt.  Moeller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  character  of  work  ? 

(^ept.  Moeller.  Making  chests  used  by  the  Signal  Corps  for  their 
men  in  the  field  to  contain  tools  and  field  equipment. 

The  Chairman.  Just  wooden  chests  ? 

Capt.  Moeller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  they  are  unable  to  get  those  in  the  open 
market? 

Capt.  Moeller.  The  regulations  provide  the  exact  shape  of  those 
rhests,  because  the  tools  that  go  in  them  are  already  purchased  and 
thcv  must  be  made  according  to  particular  models. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  can  not  get  them  made  ? 

Capt.  Moeller.  They  can  not  get  them  made  and  that  is  why 
Maj.  Hough,  of  the  Signal  Corps,  came  to  Fort  Leavenworth  several 
montlis  ago  to  see  whether  he  could  utilize  the  labor  at  the  barracks 
there  to  help  the  Siffnal  Corps  out  of  their  difficulty. 

The  Chairman.  When  they  were  before  this  committee  less  than 
a  week  ago  they  were  asked  touching  some  estimates  that  ran  up  into 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  as  to  whether  they  could  get  the 
tiling  that  they  needed,  and  they  said  that,  with  the  exception  of 
certain  tools  they  might  have  difficulty  with,  they  anticipated  no 
trouble  in  anything  else. 

Capt.  Moeller.  I  do  not  know  anything  further  about  the  Signal 
Corps  than  they  came  out  and  asked  us  and  we  agreed  that  we  could 
furnidh  them  tlie  labor  and  they  were  to  do  all  the  rest  of  it.  Probably 
when  they  said  that,  they  were  counting  on  us  for  making  about 
one-half  million  dollars'  worth  of  their  requirements. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  are  you  employing  these  men  now  ? 
Wliat  are  they  making  ? 
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Capt.  MoELLER.  We  have  a  good  many  men  on  the  fann  out  there 
producing  food  for  their  own  consumption.  We  have  other  men 
there  felhng  trees  to  make  into  lumber  lor  building,  to  furnish  wood 
for  heating,  and  for  running  some  of  the  plants.  We  have  all  sorts 
of  gangs  doing  pohce  and  fore^stry  work  around  the  whole  reserva- 
tion, and  we  have  men  in  our  present  shops  fixing  the  machinery  that 
we  use  on  the  farm  and  about  the  disciplinary  barracks.  We  have 
men  making  shoes  and  leather  goods  for  the  Army,  repairing  eauip- 
ment,  coats,  and  clothing  cast  off  by  the  Army,  and  putting  tho^ 
articles  into  service  again.  This  item  amounts  to  many  thousands 
of  dollars  of  saving  to  the  Anny  in  a  year.  In  addition  to  that.  >Ae 
have  men  building  roads  there,  quarrying,  making  brick,  runnini: 
our  little  railroad,  and  doing  any  number  of  jobs  of  that  sort.  We  are 
making  our  own  brooms  and  Brushes,  our  metal  ware,  and  keepinu 
our  existing  buildings  in  as  good  repair  as  we  can  considering  the  age 
of  some  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Are  thev  making  anything  that  is  sold  ? 

Capt.  MoELLER.  The  Ouartermaster  General  would  be  better 
qualified  to  speak  about  that  than  I. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know? 

Capt.  MoELLER.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Assuming  that  men  are  to  be  kept  there  in  tlie 
numbers  they  are  now,  or  in  greater  numbers,  what  is  the  mos^t 
essential  thing  to  be  done  there  for  their  safe-keeping — the  building 
of  these  cells  1 

Capt.  MoELLER.  Building  quarters  for  them  is  undoubtedly 
necessary. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  meant  by  cells. 

Capt.  MoELLER.  That  is  undoubtedly  necessary  at  night,  but  3'<>u 
must  employ  them  during  the  day  or  they  are  bound  to  get  into 
mischief. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  employing  them  now,  are  you  not? 

Capt.  MoELLER.  I  know,  but  we  are  not  receiving  much  more 
benefit  from  their  employment  than  their  own  keep.  The  idea  of 
these  shops  was  to  so  employ  these  men  that  they  could  work  at  their 
trades;  utilizing  their  product  for  war  purposes  now  and  for  Army 
purposes  after  the  war  was  over.  Their  labor  at  the  present  time 
IS  not  worth  over  $2  per  day  and  it  could  be  made  worth  $8  or  $lo 
per  day  if  they  had  the  necessary  machinery  and  buildings  in  which 
to  work. 

The  Chairman.  Biit  you  appreciate,  I  assume,  Captain,  that  there 
is  a  certain  hmit  upon  the  capacity  of  this  country  to  produce  ma- 
chinery and  buildings  and  steel,  etc.  You  have  already  run  up 
against  one  of  those  Emitations  by  the  War  Industries  Board  dechii- 
ing  to  give  you  priority  for  steel  for  these  doors. 

Capt.  MoELLER.  They  have  not  exactly  done  that  but  they  have 
insisted  we  use  no  structural  steel,  we  can  get  along  with  wrought 
iron  and  other  kinds  of  steel. 

The  Chairman.  Now  one  of  the  questions  that  this  committee 
constantly  faces  is  how  far  we  are  warranted  in  authorizing  expendi* 
tures  that  do  not  bear  the  most  direct  relationship  to  the  war. 

Capt.  MoELLER.  If  you  give  these  men  this  money  they  will  pn>- 
duce  war  materials;  can  there  be  any  more  direct  relationship  i 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  only  in  a  couple  of  years. 
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Capt.  MoBLL£B«  No;  in  a  very  much  shorter  time  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  I  understood  ypu  to  say  you  would  get 
the  buildings  done  in  two  years. 

Capt.  MoELLER.  I  said  the  entire  project  would  take  that  number 
of  years  to  complete,  but  this  project  is  so  planned  that  we  can  put 
up  certain  portions  of  it  and  utilize  those  in  a  few  months.  We  do 
not  need  to  complete  the  whole  project  before  we  can  start  operations. 
We  expect  to  have  one  of  these  shops  working  within  two  and  a  half 
months. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  carpenter  shop  to  make  these  boxes  ? 

Capt.  MoELLER.  Yes;  we  have  the  money  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  included  in  this  estimate  at  aU? 

Capt.  MoELLER.  That  is  separate  from  this  estimate.  The  Signal 
Corps  has  given  us  that  money,  but  it  is  only  a  small  shop. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  their  need,  and  your  supplying  it,  can  be 
ignored  in  connection  with  this  estimate  ? 

Capt.  MoELLER.  The  amount  of  money  they  gave  us  was  for  their 
first  order  only.  They  have  promised  much  more  work.  The 
building  will  be  ready  in  about  2^  months.  What  they  will  do 
with  it  when  they  finally  get  through  with  it  we  do  not  know,  except 
that  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  Disciplinary  Barracks  plant. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  an  estimate  submitted  here  last  spring 
of  $508,636.50  for  this  purpose. 

Capt.  MoELLER.  If  you  had  given  us  that  we  would  not  ask  a  red 
cent  now. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be  so,  although  it  does  not  always 
prove  so. 

Capt.  MoELLER.  The  proposition  which  I  am  presenting  to  you 
now  was  in  its  original  form  to  be  substituted  for  tne  plans  made  for 
that  old  estimate,  but  as  the  old  proposition  was  turned  down  we 
are  offering  this  proposition  now.  There  are  2,700  men  in  the  institu- 
tion at  the  present  day.  Their  number  is  increasing.  Nevertheless, 
using;  2,700  as  a  basis,  300  working  days  per  year  at  $2  a  day  makes 
a  labor  viJue  of  $1,620,000.  The  cost  of  keeping  these  men  is  73 
cents  per  day,  or  $719,000,  leaving  a  net  value  over  and  above  all 
expenses  of  $901 ,000  worth  of  labor.  Of  this.  20  per  cent  is  needed 
in  caring  for  the  institution,  pohcing  about  tne  grounds,  and  doing 
odd  jobs  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  reservation.  The 
balance  is  available  for  farming,  construction,  and  manufacturing 
purposes.  The  present  shops  at  the  moment  will  care  for  16  per 
cent,  leaving  a  balance  of  64  per  cent,  which  amounts  to  $576,000 
available  for  farming,  construction,  and  manufacturing  purposes.  It 
is  estimated  that  at  $2  per  day  only,  there  are  $350,000  worth  of 
good  skilled  labor  availaole  for  manufacturing  purposes  which,  had 
tney  the  machinery  and  buildings  necessary,  would  oe  worth  over  a 
million  dollars,  lliis  amount  of  skilled  labor  could  produce  $1,000,- 
000  worth  of  war  materials  and  other  goods  needed  W  the  Army. 

It  is  the  piirpose  of  this  project  to  provide  suitable  shops  and 
machinery,  with  the  necessary  warehouses,  guard  and  officers' 
quarters  appertaining  thereto  that  the  above  request,  amounting  to 
$695,427.50,  is  made.  It  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  this 
institution  is  remaking  men  into  useful  citizens,  and  since  the  Govern- 
ment is  compeUing  individuals  to  provide  and  maintain  sanitary  and 
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modern  sho{>s,  it  should  set  the  example  by  making  its  own  institu- 
tions modern  and  sanitary,  which  they  are  not  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  you  that  the  Government 
ought  to  have  a  sanitary  place.  Whether  that  involves  the  con- 
clusion that  seems  to  be  implied  in  your  statement  that  these  men 
should  be  there  in  place  of  being  somewhere  else,  there  might  be  some 
difference  of  opinion.  Have  you  a  detailed  estdmate  of  tne  expendi- 
tures involved  in  this  plan  ? 

Capt.  MoELLER.  This  statement  shows  the  sums.  I  have  another 
showii^  the  .quantities. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  for  you  to  file  with  the  committee  a 
statement  showing  the  exact  cost  of  the  finishing  of  the  existing  cell 
wings,  the  cost  of  adding  the  two  cell  winss  that  have  not  been  started, 
and  the  cost  of  building  each  portion  of  the  large  buUding  that  you 
are  proposing  to  build,  and  which  will  take  the  place  of  the  existing 
shop  facilities,  and  which,  as  I  understand  you,  is  to  house  your 
clerical  force,  your  hospital,  your  laundry,  various  workshops,  etc. 

Capt.  MoELLER.  That  would  be  a  very  lengthy  statement.  I 
estimated  this  building  according  to  the  items  that  I  have  shown  you 
on  this  proposition  amounting  to  $225,000,  and  I  can  not  very  well 
separate  any  one  part  of  this  thing  from  another. 

Statement  of  cost  of  certain  items  of  construction  in  connection  with  enlargement  of  United 

States  Disciplinary  Barracks,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans, 

Finishing  existing  cell  wings  3,  6,  and  7 $91, 096. 00 

Extending  two  cell  wings  (2  and  8)  not  yet  started 252, 040. 00 

Main  building,  hospital  wing 41, 200. 00 

Barracks  and  ^exchange  wing 43, 000. 00 

Offices 39,200.00 

Shops  and  warehouses 101, 600. 00 


Pipe  tunnel,  connecting  power  house  to  shops  for  hesfting,  pipes  and  con- 
duits, including  V  _     _ 
Two  new  boilers  (250  horsexx>wer)  for  heating  cell  wings,  and  new  con- 


luits,  including  piping,  etc 19, 441. 50 


struction 30, 000. 00 

Repairing  bridge  over  Missouri  River  to  make  1,000  acres  timbet  land 

available : 30, 000. 00 

Officers' quarters 47,850.00 

695, 427. 50 

Note. — ^The  items  absolutely  necessary  at  this  time  are  finishing  ceil  winga,  extend- 
ing cell  win^,  barracks  and  exchange  wing,  shops  and  warehouses,  pipe  tunnel,  and 
repairing  bridge. 

The  items  that  can  wait  a  while:  Main  building,  hospital  wing,  offices  and  quarters. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  committee  concluded  to  give  the  thin^  at 
all,  it  might  feel  disposed  to  do  certain  things  and  not  other  thmgs, 
andi  in  order  to  determine  that,  it  would  have  to  know  what  each 
thing  would  cost.  We  might  want  to  build  some  of  this  building 
but  not  some  other  parts.  What  are  you  proposing  to  do  with  the 
money  the  Signal  Corps  gave  you  \  How  mucn  money  did  they  give 
you? 

Capt.  MOELLEB.  $12^000. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  simply  for  payment  for  boxes? 

Capt.  MoELLEB.  That  SI 2,000  is  to  put  up  a  factory  building,  and 
they  are  to  give  us  S5,000  more  for  machinery. 

The  CHAiRBiAN.  So  that  they  will  give  you  $17,000  for  a  factory, 
and  then  what  orders  will  they  give  1 
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Capt.  MoELLER.  They  figure  they  can  save  this  $17,000  several 
times  over  on  their  first  order  alone;  so  it  is  a  good  business  proposi- 
tion. Then  they  put  their  own  men  in  charge  of  the  thing.  We 
furnish  the  labor  and  power  and  they  produce  what  they  reouire. 
When  they  get  through  with  it,  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  disciplinary 
barracks,  and  they  have  saved  lots  of  money  besides. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  will  that  employ? 

Capt.  MoELLER.  We  do  not  know  that  yet;  probably  a  hundred. 
We  do  not  know  the  exact  nature  of  it. 

Mr.  Eaoan.  You  use  prison  labor  altogether? 

Capt,  MoELLER.  Entirely. 

The  Chairman.  If  your  prison  labor  were  put  to  building  these 
ctJl  wings,  and  they  went  anead  with  the  work  they  are  doing  now 
and  had  the  work  that  the  Signal  Corps  is  proposing  to  give  them, 
that  would  take  care  of  all  your  labor  at  present,  would  it  not  ? 

Capt.  MoELLER.  You  can  only  use  a  certain  number  of  men  in  a 
certam  place.  You  can  not  crowd  them  in  too  tight.  You  could  not 
crowd  half  of  2,700  men  into  building  this  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  How  fast  are  you  feeding  men  out  of  that  place? 

Capt.  MoELLER.  That  is  a  very  hard  tmng  to  state,  because  in 
years  gone  by  we  have  been  feeding  them  out  verv  nearly  as  fast  as 
they  came  in,  so  that  the  growth  up  to  the  time  tne  war  started  has 
been  rather  slow,  but  since  then  and  just  lately  the  men  have  got 
such  big  sentences,  of  10,  15,  20,  25,  and  30  years,  that  our  output 
will  be  very  slow.  We  have  two  kinds  of  prisoners,  those  confined 
for  breaches  of  strictly  military  offenses,  these  are  eligible  for  restora^ 
tion  to  the  army  and  are  called  disciplinarians;  the  otners  are  confined 
for  felonies  used  more  in  the  civil  meaning  of  the  word.  They  are 
not  eligible  for  restoration  to  the  army  but  receive  dishonorable 
discharge.  Accordingly  we  have  two  general  sources  for  getting 
rid  of  our  prisoners.  One  is  to  put  them  in  disciplinary  battaUons 
and  make  soldiers  out  of  them,  and  the  other  is  by  discharge  at  the 
expiration  of  their  sentences. 

The  Chairman.  But  evidently  75  per  cent  of  the  men  coming  there 
are  of  such  a  character  that  they  have  to  be  confined  in  cells  with 
steel  bars.  The  disciplinary  part  of  it,  in  the  sense  of  being  simply 
a  place  for  the  temporary  residence  of  soldiers  who  are  to  be  returned 
to  the  service,  is  so  minor  as  to  make  the  place  properly  a  prison. 
Is  not  that  true  ? 

Capt.  MoELLER.  I  am  not  prepared  to  tell  you  what  percentage 
of  both  classes  come  in  there. 

The  Chairman.  Except  that  you  stated  a  while  ago  that  75  per 
cent  of  them  had  to  be  confined  m  cells,  and  those  men  are  evidently 
there  with  sentences  of  some  length. 

Capt.  MoELLER.  Yes,  sir;  but  quite  a  few  of  these  make  good  after 
a  while  and  are  returned  to  the  Army. 

The  Chairman,  lliree-fourths  of  the  place  seems  to  be  a  prison 
nevertheless,  no  matter  what  name  you  call  it  by. 

Capt.  MoELLER.  A  more  careful  study  of  the  actual  facts  might 
qualiry  that,  but  it  is  nearly  so. 

Hr.  Eaoan.  And  it  is  likely  to  become  more  so. 

Capt.  MoELLER.  The  character  of  prisoners  we  are  getting  lately  is 
very  bad.  We  recently  received  a  bimch  of  148  gim  men  and  tnat 
caliber  of  men  who  hesitate  at  nothing.    The  percentage  of  moral 
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degenerates  seems  increasing.  I  would  hesitate  to  tell  you  of  some 
of  the  things  the  surgeon  has  to  contend  with  there. 

The  Chairman.  A  part  of  your  estimate  consists  in  building 
a  bridge,  and  bringing  into  avadability,  persumably,  the  1,000-acre 
timber  tract  over  in  Mjssoiiri. 

Capt.  MoELLEB.  Yes,  sir.  That  proposition  is  this:  In  1868  & 
company  got  together,  composed  largely  of  foreigners,  and  they  got 
together  a  large  amount  of  money — ^roughly  speaking,  $700,000 — of 
wmch  they  subscribed  $450,000  and  Leavenworth  County  sub- 
scribed $250,000.  A  bridge  was  built  and  two  railroads  ran  over 
it  and  paid  revenue.  By  manipulation  of  some  kind  the  Leaven- 
worth taxpayers  lost  au  of  their  holdings  in  it.  Then  another 
bridge  farther  down  the  river  was  built,  and  the  two  railroads 
dropped  out.  It  was  then  used  for  a  toll  bridge  for  a  while,  and 
it  tnen  came  into  disuse.  The  bridge  was  so  nesiected  by  its  owners 
that  the  Missouri  approach  collapsed.  Later  the  floor  of  the  struc- 
ture was  burned  in  a  fire,  and  now  only  the  piers  and  trusses  are 
standing.  This  structure  is  in  fairly  good  condition,  but  can  not 
be  used. 

The  Chairman.  Who  owns  it  ? 

Capt.  MoELLEB.  A  concern  composed  largely  of  Belgians  who 
have  no  other  property  in  this  country  and  who  have  done  nothing 
about  it  for  a  good  many  years. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  proposed  to  buy  it  from  them  ? 

Capt.  MoBLLER.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  that  eflFect,  but  nothing 
coulcf  be  done.  They  would  not  do  a  thing,  and  so  the  Government 
started  condemnation  proceedings  to  remove  the  bridge  as  a  menace 
to  navigation.  When  those  proceedings  were!  instituted,  Col.  Rice, 
the  commandant  of  the  disciplinary  barracks,  tried  to  get  the  bridge 
repaired  so  that  thefietrm  colony  laborers  could  get  to  that  1,000  acres 
of  timberland,  because  there  is  no  other  possible  way  to  get  to  it.  We 
have  asked  $30,000  for  that  purpose;  that  is,  for  repairing  the  bridge 
and  making  it  available. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  do  not  own  the  bridge,  what  right  have 
you  to  repair  it  ? 

Capt.  MoELLEB.  The  bridge  was  seized  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year  oy  authority  of  the  President. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  an  obstruction  to  navigation,  why  should 
you  repair  it  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  it  is  a  theoretical  obstruction  but 
not  a  physical  one  t 

Capt.  MOELLEB.  You  are  about  right  on  that.  The  danger,  how- 
ever, does  exist  in  this  respect:  If  that  structure  is  allowed  to  stand 
there  without  aiiy  attention  of  any  kind  as  at  present,  it  will  collapse 
some  day,  and  then  it  will  be  a  real  obstruction.  In  other  woras, 
we  can  foresee  about  how  long  it  will  be  before  that  bridge  really 
collapses.  I  think  I  should  tell  you  that  it  will  only  cost  $2,700  more 
to  repair  it  than  to  tear  it  down,  allowing  for  salVage,  ai^d  if  not  soon 
repaired  it  will  soon  have  to  be  tpm  down. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  it^ns  go  to  make  up  this  total  of 
$695,000  ? 

Capt.  MoELLER.  There  is  an  itcon  of  $47,850  for  officers'  cuarters. 

The  Chairbcan.  That  is  a  part  of  this  general  building  scneme,  is 
it  not) 
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Capt.  MoELLER.  There  are  only  four  items^  the  new  building 
project,  completing  the  cell  houses,  repairing  the  bridge,  and  these 
oflBcers'  quarters.    They  are  separated  here. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  amount  of  this  estimate  ? 

Capt.    MoELLER.  $47,850. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  the  officers'  quarters  now  ? 

Capt.  MoELLER.  They  are  hying  in  various  places,  some  of  them 
pretty  nearly  camping  out. 

The  Chairman.  Why  don't  they  live  in  some  of  these  new  barracks  ? 
Why  not  put  them  in  these  frame  barracks  ? 

Capt.  MOELLER.  Most  of  thoso  barracks  are  occupied  now  by  the 
guaras  since  they  were  driven  out  of  their  old  Quarters  inside  the 
walls  by  the  increase  of  the  prison  population.  The  rest  we  use  as 
places  of  soUtary  confinement,  but  as  soon  as  more  prisoners  come  in, 
they  will  be  filled  up  with  the  better  grade  of  prisoners.  Incidentally, 
the  guard  will  soon  nave  to  camp  out,  too,  if  you  don't  give  us  barraclcs. 

The  Chairman.  Why  are  you  proposing  now,  with  a  high  market, 
and  a  restricted  material  supply,  etc.,  to  build  officers'  quarters? 

Capt.  MoELLER.  We  have  the  labor  available  now,  ana  we  might 
not  have  the  labor  available  later  on.  They  might  have  to  be  built 
by  contract  later  on,  and  they  would  cost  many  times  the  cost  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  why  you  will  not  have  labor  later  on. 

Capt.  MoELLER.  When  this  war  is  over,  undoubtedly  the  number 
of  prisoners  will  decrease,  unless  we  have  a  large  standing  army  then, 
ana  that  is  .another  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Evidently,  judging  from  the  sentences  of  those 
sent  there,  they  will  be  there  for  some  time.  I  do  not  think  the  fear 
of  a  shortage  of  labor  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  inducement  to  build 
officers'  quarters  now. 

Capt.  MoELLER.  It  seems  to  me,  as  I  recall  it,  that  after  every  war 
many  prisoners  of  a  strictly  mihtary  character  have  received  amnesty. 

Tfie  Chairman.  Not  those  who  commit  crimes.  However,  we  can 
<leal  with  that. 


•  Thursday,  Oci-ober  3,  1918. 

STATEMEHTS  OF  HB.  H.  L.  HcBBIDE  AND  HB.  E.  H.  MAUNG,  OF 
THE  COMMISSION  ON  T&AININa  CAMP  ACTIVITIES. 

MUITABY   POST   KXCHANOES. 

(See  p.  524.) 

Mr.  McBiODE.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Fosdick  asked  me  to  come  up 
here  this  afternoon  as  he  has  an  important  conference  with  the  War 
Department,  and  I  took  the  liberty  of  bringing  Mr.  Maling,  our 
accountant,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  assist  in  answering 
any  questions  you  might  want  to  ask. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McBride,  there  is  an  estimate  under  military 
post  exchanges,  "  For  military  post  exchanges,"  including  the  same 
objects  specified  under  this  head  in  the  Army  appropriation  act 
for  the  fiscal  year  1919,  $2,342,512.  How  much  of  this  money  is  in- 
tended for  the  Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activities? 

83862--18 36 
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Mr.  McBride.  As  I  understand  it,  sir,  there  is  $1,000,000  in- 
cluded in  that  bill  to  cover  appropriations  for  the  Commission  on 
Training  Camp  Activities. 

The  Chairman.  $1,095,000,  to  be  exactly  accurate,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Maling.  That  includes  some  of  the  maintenance  items  that 
the  construction  division  prepared,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  appropriated  in  the  Army  act 
$2,944,950,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  amount  of  the  estimate 
which  the  Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activities  submitted  a- 
their  part  of  the  estimate  under  the  head  of  military  post  ex- 
changes. 

Mr.  Maling.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  Congress  allotted  that  sum  of  money,  an^l 
I  understand  that  the  War  Department  awarded  all  of  it  to  the 
Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activities  and  gave  none  of  it  for 
the  ordinary  purposes  or  the  normal  purposes  of  military  post  ex- 
changes.   How  does  that  come  about? 

Mr.  Maling.  You  are  correct,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  it  come  about  that  you  got  all  of  it  anJ 
they  got  none  of  it? 

Mr.  Mauno.  The  estimate  of  $2,994,950  was  submitted  by  ilr. 
Fosdick.  That  included  all  the  moneys  which  the  commission  re- 
quired, plus  $150,000  which  we  had  understood  from  some  one  in 
tne  Quartermaster  General's  office  would  be  needed  for  the  purpoM»> 
ordinarily  met  from  the  appropriation,  "  Military'  post  exchanges." 
So  in  submitting  his  estimate  to  the  committee  Mr.  Fosdick  incluik- 1 
this  $150,000,  thinking  that  was  adequate.  When  it  came  time  t<» 
allot  the  money  it  was  felt  best  by  Mr.  Baker  to  allot  the  whole  of 
the  appropriation  to  the  commission,  with  the  understanding  tha: 
$150,000  of  it  would  be  used  for  such  purposes  as  had  formerly  K^n 
met  from  the  appropriation,  "Military  post  exchanges.'' 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  resulted  was  that  you  people  claimed 
all  the  money  that  Congress  appropriated  under  the  general  head  of 
"  Military  post  exchanges,"  except  $150,000. 

Mr.  Mamng.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  construction 
department  had  in  $1,247,512  in  the  original  estimate? 

Mr.  Maling.  Of  course,  we  did  not  handle  their  estimates  at  all 
and,  in  fact,  we  knew  nothing  of  their  estimates,  and  when  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs  came  to  act,  I  have  understood,  they  h:ul 
before  them  merely  the  commission's  estimates.  Now,  how  that 
happened  I  have  never  discovered. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  another  matter  I  want  to  take  up  with 
you.  You  ought  to  give  to  the  construction  side  a  credit,  ought  vou 
not,  of  $204,800  additional  because  you  asked  for  salaries  which 
would  aggregate  $834,000,  but  the  Congress  placed  a  limitation  on  the 
amount  that  you  should  pay  for  salaries,  which  reduced  that  item 
by  $204,800. 

Mr.  Maling.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  unless  3rou  credit  the  consfcrnction  side  of 
the  Quartermaster  Department  with  that  sum  you  will  have  been 
increasing  your  own  estimates  for  other  purposes  by  $204,800, 

Mr.  Maling.  That  is  true.  $204,800  is  in  the  total  and  is  not 
covered  by  any  estimate.    What  disposition  was  to  be  made  of  that 
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I  have  not  heard  discussed  except  in.  our  own  office,  where  we  felt 
that  it  was  intended  for  the  commission,  as  being  a  part  of  the  total, 
and  that  it  would  be  needed  for  unforeseen  things  which  were  coming 
up  from  time  to  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  all  did  not  ask  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Maung.  We  did  not  ask  for  it  for  purposes  other  than  salaries ; 
no,  sir;  and  we  were  surprised  when  it  remained  in  the  total.  The 
question  of  making  it  available  to  the  construction  division  has  not 
been  raised;  and  we  knew,  since  the  first  appropriation  went  through, 
that  there  were  many  increased  demands  and  we  were  going  to  t  .ke 
up  the  question  with  the  department  to  see  if  there  was  any  reason 
why  that  should  not  be  made  available  for  meeting  those  demands. 

THEATERS  AT  CAMPS. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  now  asking  $1,000,000  for? 

Mr.  McBride.  The  enlarged  military  program  recently  approved 
by  the  War  Department  has  necessitated  a  complete  change  of  plans 
for  the  theater  construction  division  of  this  commission.  New 
theaters  have  been  requested  for  new  camps  and  changes  in  construc- 
tion of  the  small  theaters  in  some  of  the  old  camps  have  been  deemed 
;idvisable  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  greatly  increased  number  of 
troops  in  many  of  the  camps.  These  large  unforeseen  changes  have 
necessitated  greatly  increased  costs  to  provide  for  our  building  pro- 
gram for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year.  To  meet  this  an  urgent 
deficiency  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  is  requested.  The  purpose  for 
which  this  sum  is  needed  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Changes  in  Liberty  theaters  already  constructed  in  Camps  ?J tic- 
Arthur,  Bowie,  Logan,  Wadsworth,  Hancock,  Wheeler.  Cody.  Beau- 
regard, and  McClellan — increasing  the  seating  cap:icity  tVoni  l.'J'  0 
to  i,3."»0  and  enlarging  stage — estimated  cost  of  $12,000  each.  $10*^.0' >0. 

In  all  of  these  camps  there  was  a  very  temporary  theater  pi't  Tip 
last  year,  because  we  felt  that  all  these  national  guard  canij)-  were 
.dimply  emergency  niattei-s  and  that  the  camps  would  not  he  con- 
tinued permanently.  Therefore  we  put  up  a  theater  co^tiiig  SL'K)0 
or  :?5.000  and  accommodating  only  about  1,000.  Wo  pr()i)()se  to  in- 
rrease  the  capacity  to  1.300  or  1,500,  and  enlarge  the  stii^^e  .-<;  tlu'V 
will  be  able  to  acconmiodate  more  people,  and  permit  us  to  give  th^ni 
t!ie  same  class  of  entertainment  that  is  given  in  the  other  cainps. 
That  cost  will  be  $108,000.  We  are  planning  to  buihl  four  new 
tlieaters  at  Camps  Wadsworth,  Hancock,  Jackson,  and  Wheeler.  j>t 
an  estimated  cost  of  $50,000  each,  or  $200,000. 

We  are  planning  to  build  a  new  Liberty  theater  at  the  new  riii:ip 
at  Fayetteville.  N.  C,  at  a  cost  of  $50,000. 

Three  new  tneaters  in  three  new  divisions.  Camps  Taylor.  Kn<»x, 
and  Meade,  where  the  greatly  increased  Army  plan  has  practically 
doubled  these  camps,  estimated  at  $25,000  each. 

One  new  theater  at  Camp  Mills,  which  is  to  be  made  a  permanent 
embarkation  camp,  estimated  at  $50,000. 

One  new  theater  at  Camp  Greene.  At  present  we  have  no  th^^atpr 
at  this  camp,  only  a  small  tent.    The  estimated  cost  of  this  will  be 

"^One  new  theater  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  for  the  benefit  of  troops  nt  Fort 
Bliss,  for  which  we  have  had  many  requests,  estimated  cost  $jr).)'>0. 
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One  new  Liberty  theater  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  especially 
requested  by  the  commanding  officer,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  §50j)  k). 

At  Camp  Johnston  one  new  theater,  $50,000. 

Camp  Shelby,  new  Liberty  theater,  $50,000. 

One  small  theater  at  Kelly  Field,  $25,000. 

One  new  theater  at  Camp  Grant — ^we  have  one  there  now,  but  tlM^ 
are  practically  putting  in  100.000  men  there,  and  we  feel  we  shoiil'l 
htxve  another  one  in  order  to  take  care  of  those  troops — costir^ir 
$50,000. 

One  '^mall  new  theater  at  Camp  Lee,  $25,000. 

Then  we  have  an  item  for  maintenance  and  repairs  for  the  Til 
theaters  and  unlisted  construction,  $217,000. 

We  have  been  in  the  situation  where  we  have  had  urgent  demar  1- 
for  theaters,  and  that  would  give  us  opportunity,  in  case  it  was  neoos- 
sary,  to  build  one  or  more  theaters  in  those  camps. 

I  would  be  very  happy  to  show  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  care  t.^ 
have  me,  just  what  I  mean  by  demands  and  requests  from  commanH- 
injr  officers.  Covering  the  situation  at  Fort  Beniamin  Harrison.  I 
received  a  letter  dated  September  29  from  Col.  Wildurr  Willing,  in 
which  he  says : 

Uj)on  tiikinc  roTiiinand  of  this  jiost  I  find  tbnt  no  provision  has  boen  n.  '•• 
for  anuiseniont  of  the  men  this  winter.  At  present,  the  vnrions  orprjinizntl"'.- 
of  tho  post  51  rp  doinrx  what  they  can  with  local  tfdent :  and  the  Y.  M.  C  A.  pti  • 
Knifflits  of  Coliuiihns  are  brinpinjr  in  some  professional  entertainers  fn»'.i 
oi»fsMl<\  Tli.is  (]o(  s  very  well  for  the  present:  but  within  thre'*  or  four  wi »' > 
the  veather  in  this  locality  will  be  too  severe  to  permit  of  eveninc  entert-  ■• 
nicMfts  ontsMe.  and  there  are  no  buildinprs  of  sufficient  capacity*  to  permit  ■'' 
lioldirm  entertainments  inside. 

T'lc  object  of  this  letter,  therefore,  irf  to  urjife  that  the  Commission  on  Tr:ir  - 
in?  (\'i!)ip  A«tiv'ti»  <  (-(msider  this  post  for  the  location  of  a  Liberty  theater. 

TluM-e  are  n«Mv  jO.(KX)  Engineer  soldiers  on  this  post,  and  aU  present  in«'.i  •:.- 
tioiis  r.re  that  th.(M*e  will  be  20.000  in  the  next  few  months.  In  nddltior  !•> 
En:-ii^«'^r  trnoi>s  there  will  be  3. WO  convalescent  soldiers  from  France*.  T';i^ 
camp  is  mon*  than  10  miles  from  Indianapolis  and  is''only  reached  by  a  trol!>': 
line,  \\liich  is  unsatisfactory  from  a  soldier's  point  of  view  except  where  '•*' 
has  half  a  day  in  which  to  go  and  come. 

In  view  of  thp  above  I  most  earnestly  request  that  you  jjive  this  matter  yo'ir 
earliest  considerntion.  and  I  can  assure  you  that  should  you  decide  to  e»tpbVv'. 
a  LiiuM'ty  thejiter  here  it  will  receive  the  heartiest  cooperation  of  tliese  ^:v.-i\- 
quai-ters. 

The  CiiAiRMAx.  How  rapidly  would  you  expect  to  create  the^ 
theater?  in  the  event  you  should  be  given  the  money  for  them? 

Mr.  McBride.  I  would  want  to  build  some  of  them  immediatelv. 
and  others  only  upon  the  need  being  absolute,  according  to  orr 
inve^ti^ration. 

The  (^HAiRMAN.  How  long  does  it  take  to  build  them? 

Mr.  McBride.  After  we  get  the  plans  through  the  construction 
division,  from  90  to  120  days. 

The  Chairman.  So  that,  if  you  got  started  the  1st  of  October,  ii 
would  be  the  1st  of  February  before  you  could  hope  to  have  them  '• 

Mr.  McBride.  I  should  think  we  could  complete  them  before  thj>t. 
I  wean  some  of  the  small  theaters,  and  the  majority  of  them  are  sniaii 
theaters. 

The  Chair^ian.  With  the  exception  of  the  camps  that  are  beint: 
built  at  Knox  and  Bragg,  you  are  not  going  to  have  any  addition.ii 
camps,  are  you? 
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Mr.  McBride.  You  mean  Fayetteville  when  you  refer  to  Camp 
Bragg? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  McBride.  No;  but  they  have  increased  the  camps  very  de- 
cidedly. For  instance,  at  Meade  they  have  thrown  a  new  division  of 
Engineers  in  there,  making  it  a  new  camp,  where  there  are  from 
:^5*000  to  35,000  men.  Tliose  men  are  removed  from  the  center  of  the 
camp  and  are  unable  to  get  any  use  out  of  the  established  facilities 
or  out  of  the  present  Liberty  theater. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  ^oing  to  have  practically  no  increase  in 
the  number  of  men  stationed  in  America  over  what  you  had  last  year. 

Mr.  McBride.  No;  but  they  have  been  concentrated  in  various 
camps. 

The  Chairman.  Not  to  any  very  marked  extent. 

Mr.  McBride.  If  I  may  I  would  be  very  glad  to  tell  you  what  the 
estimates  are  for  some  of  these  camps.  This  comes  from  the  War 
Department.  For  instance,  at  Lee  there  are  now  53,000  and  there 
will  be  61,000.  At  Gordon  there  are  45,000  and  thev  plan  to  retain 
46,000;  at  Pike  20,000  and  they  plan  for  59,000;'  at  Mac  Arthur 
27,000  and  they  plan  for  46,000;  at  Grant  there  are  41,000  and  they 
plan  for  66,000 ;  at  Hancock  they  have  34,000  and  they  plan  for  60,000. 

Now,  Hancock  is  one  of  the  places  where  we  just  put  together  a 
little  bit  of  shack  costing  $4,000  or  $5,000,  thinking,  last  year,  it  was 
only  a  temporarv  camp,  and  it  accommodates  about  1,000  men.  You 
see  they  plan  for  40,000  now.  At  Jackson  there  are  44,000  and 
they  plan  for  75,000;  at  Taylor — this  has  since  been  changed,  how- 
ever— there  are  56,000  and  they  plan  for  58,000;  at  Devens  there  are 
.S.5,000  and  they  plan  for  43,000;  at  Meade  there  are  49,000  and  they 
plan  for  51,000;  at  Custer  there  are  24,000  and  they  plan  for  50,000; 
at  Sherman  there  are  42,000  and  they  plan  for  50,000;  at  Travis 
there  are  26,000  and  they  plan  for  43,000;  at  Lewis  there  are  30,000 
and  they  plan  for  43,000;  at  Wadsworth  there  are  27,000  and  they 
plan  for  53,000;  at  McClellan  there  are  7,100  and  they  plan  for 
4;J,000 ;  at  Sevier  there  are  6,000  and  they  plan  for  43,000 ;  at  Wheeler 
there  are  29,000  and  they  plan  for  30,000 ;  at  Logan  there  are  5,100 
and  they  plan  for  30,000. 

Those  are  the  principal  ones. 

The  Chairiian.  But  you  are  stating  not  the  accommodations  but 
the  men  who  are  stationed  there.  You  have  not  stated  the  accom- 
modations at  these  various  camps. 

>Ir.  McBride.  No,  sir ;  I  am  telling  you  the  requirements. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  telling  me  the  number  they  have  there 
now  and  the  number  they  plan  to  have  there;  is  not  that  the  situa- 
tion t 

Mr.  McBridb.  With  the  idea  of  giving  you  the  reason  why  we 
^Iiould  provide  these  accommodations. 

The  CHAmMAK.  And  I  am  answering  that  by  suggesting  to  you 
xhmJt  you  are  calling  off  the  number  of  men  who  happen  to  be  there 
at  a  particular  time,  which  bears  no  relation  to  the  facilities  that 
exist  at  these  camps,  including  the  facilities  for  entertainment. 

Mr.  McBsiDB.  I  can  tell  you  the  facilities  that  exist  at  each  one  of 
these  places  if  you  would  like  to  have  me. 
The  Chairman.  Well,  I  think  we  would. 
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i\  McBbide.  I  think  it  is  a  good  deal  cheaper  to  take  that  old 
!ing  and  spend  $12,000  on  it  and  make  it  available,  so  that  the 
)f  the  theaters  can  continue  right  around  in  that  circuit.  I  think 
)uld  be  cheaper  to  make  it  available,  just  as  the  others  are,  by 
ing  the  right  sized  stage  in  it,  rather  than  to  spend  $25,000  or 
•"^OO  for  a  new  theater. 

•  r.  SisfiON.  I  do  not  know  that  you  ought  to  spend  either  amount 
tin  have  your  building  there.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  rather 
onsive  proposition.    For  $5,000  you  made  provision  for  1,000 

»  and  now  you  want  $12fi00  to  provide  seating  capacity  for  only 
more  men. 

ii\  McBRms.  I  say  $5,000,  but  some  of  these  theaters  have  cost 
e  and  some  less.    The  cheapest  one  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $4,500 

there  were  others  that  cost  up  to  as  much  as  $10,000. 
!r.  SissoN.  I  presume  that  these  theaters  are  intended  for  the 

dt  of  the  soldiers? 
'  r.  McBiuDE.  Yes,  sir. 
ir.  SissON.  Now,  you  paid  $5,000  to  accommodate  1,000  men  and 

propose  to  add  an  expenditure  of  $12,000  to  accommodate  only 

more  men. 

fr.  McBride.  My  explanation  in  regard  to  the  $5,000  would  be 

•  that  was  an  underestimate.    We  did  build  one  for  $4,500,  and 
others  varied  in  cost  from  $4,500  to  $10,000.    Construction  has 
ied  very  much  within  the  past  year;  but  all  of  that  has  been  done 
»ugh  the  Construction  Division. 

fr.  SissoN.  Were  the  theaters  put  up  at  the  same  time  the  canton- 
its  were  built,  as  a  part  of  the  cantonment  construction,  and  at 
time  the  carpenters  and  workmen  were  there? 

^Ir.  McBride.  They  have  always  put  it  off  until  the  last  minute. 

^Ir.  SiBSON.  They  use  the  same  organization  in  building  them  ? 

Mr.  McBiUDE.  We  endeavor  to  do  so.    That  has  been  handled  by 

•  Construction  Division,  and  what  has  governed  their  principles 
that  we  do  not  know.    We  have  not  handled  the  building  of  these 

all.    We  have  turned  it  right  over  to  them.    I  might  say  that  these 

tie  theaters  that  I  refer  to  here  were  originally  built  with  no 

ors,  and  we  have  had  considerable  criticism  of  them.    That  $12,000 

eludes  something  for  cement  or  wooden  floors. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  in  any  enlargement  of  any 

imps  that  may  be  going  on  any  items  have  been  included  for  thea- 
TS  or  assembly  halls? 

Mr.  McBri0b.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  been,  or  not? 

Mr.  McBride.  We  have  asked  for  it,  and  it  was  refused.  We  sug- 
^'ested  that  in  the  plans  for  the  new  camps  that  the  theaters  should 
•«  made  a  definite  part  of  them ;  but  it  was  not  approved,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  why  should  it  be  approved  here  as  a  separate 
propositioii? 

Mr.  McBride.  Because  thev  will  leave  space  for  it.  They  felt  that 
it  was  not  a  part  of  barracKs  and  quarters  and  was  not  a  part  of 
their  construction  program. 

Mr.  Maxino.  We  proposed  that  it  be  included  in  the  buildings  to 
be  financed  from  barracks  and  quarters,  feeling  that  the  theaters 
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were  built  by  the  same  construction  gangs  and  under  the  same  super- 
vision. We  felt  that  it  would  be  hetter  to  have  the  whole  thing 
financed  out  of  one  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  They  did  not  want  to  stand  sponsor  for  your 
program? 

Mr.  Maling.  No,  sir;  the  Secretary  of  War  did  not  hesitate,  and 
we  received  cordial  support,  but  they  felt  that  there  was  a  question 
of  the  legality  of  it,  and  whether  the  .theaters,  being  amusement 
places,  should  be  paid  for  from  barracks  and  quarters  funds.  That 
IS  why  it  comes  up  as  a  separate  proposition. 

Mr.  Eagan.  In  what  respect  does  the  construction  of  the  $5,000 
building  differ  from  the  proposed  additicm  to  cost  $12,000? 

Mr.  McBride.  It  has  a  small  stage  and  requires  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent class  of  attractions  to  play  at  it.  They  will  be  different,  for 
instance,  from  those  playing  at  Camp  Meade. 

Mr.  Eagan.  Are  the  $5,000  buildings  completely  inclosed  ? 

Mr.  McBmdb.  They  have  movable  sides,  and  in  winter  they  are 
pretty  bleak  and  cold.  There  was  a  fence  around  it  in  the  summer 
time,  but  they  took  the  fence  down.  It  was  a  rough  shack  with  a 
stage  in  it  with  a  14-foot  drop,  and  that  is  not  what  the  ordinary 
theatrical  company  requires. 

Mr.  Eagan.  There  is  a  roof  over  all  of  it? 

Mr.  McBride.  It  was  entirely  roofed  over.  It  was  a  pretty  pre- 
sentable building,  but  was  put  up  very  cheaply,  and  not  with  the 
idea  of  permanency. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  your  most  modem  theater  cost? 

Mr.  McBfimE.  Well,  we  have  not  felt  that  we  would  be  justified 
in  building  any  theater  that  would  cost  more  than  $50,000,  and  it 
was  estimated  that  such  a  building  would  accommodate  2,000  men. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  expect,  then,  to  spend  that  much 
money  at  Camps  Wadsworth,  Hancock,  Jackson,  and  Wheeler,  when 
they  already  have  some  theater  accommodations  there? 

Mr.  McBridb.  That  is  due  to  the  fact  that  those  camps  have  been 
largely  increased. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  propose  to  have  more  than  one  $50,000 
theater  at  a  camp,  do  you? 

Mr.  McBRmB.  We  do  not  plan  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  got  at  those  four  camps  now ! 

Mr.  McBride.  We  have  those  small  theaters  that  we  propose  to  fix 

over 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  you  have  two  items  there.  You  are  going  to 
fix  some  over,  and  then  below  that  you  propose  to  build  four  new 
theaters  at  those  camps  at  a  cost  of  $50,000  each. 

Mr.  McBride.  I  was  just  going  to  tell  you  that  in  the  case  of 
Camps  Wadsworth,  Hancock,  and  Wheeler 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  And  Camp  Jackson. 

Mr.  McBrhmj.  No,  sir ;  at  Camp  Jackson  we  have  a  regular  theater 
now  that  will  accommodate  2,500  people. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  two  of  ^em  there? 

Mr.  McBfimE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  McBrim.  Because  we  have  75,000  troops  there. 
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The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  have.  There  are  a  great  many  com- 
munities in  America  with  a  great  many  more  people  than  that  in 
which  there  is  no  theater  with  a  seating  capacity  of  2,000  or  2,500. 

Mr.  MoBride.  That  may  be  true,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  quite  so 
necessary  to  maintain  such  theaters  in  those  communities  as  it  is  in 
these  camps,  so  as  to  maintain  the  morale  of  the  troops  at  the  highest 
pitch.  These  theaters  are  producing  very  splendid  results  in  that 
re^rd. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  there  is  no  way  by  which  you  can 
measure  that  result  or  the  effect  of  the  theaters  on  the  morale  of  the 
troops.  You  can  only  know  that  the  morale  is  good,  and  you  can 
attrioute  it  to  various  and  sundry  causes.  There  is  no  way  by  which 
you  can  actually  measure  it. 

Mr.  McBRmE.  I  would  not  claim  that  it  was  all  due  to  the  theaters. 
I  merely  claim  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  program  and  a  part  of  the 
necessary  entertainment  for  the  spare  time  of  the  troops  in  these 
biff  camps. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  will  get  an  older  class  of  men  in  these 
canips  from  now  on. 

Mr.  McBride.  Older  and  younger. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  get  a  very  limited  number  of  younger 
men,  because  most  of  the  younger  men,  or  a  great  many  of  them, 
will  be  at  the  colleges,  and  the  others  will  not  be  called  until  they 
are  past  19  years  of  age. 

Mr.  SiseoN.  A  great  many  of  the  19-year-old  boys  have  already 
enlisted. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  get  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of 
older  men.  Do  you  consider  that  the  same  degree  of  amusement  is 
necessary  for  them  as  for  the  younger  men! 

Mr.  McBRms.  I  would  not  see  why  there  was  any  occasion  to 
make  a  difference. 

The  Chairman.  If  those  camps,  Wadsworth,  Jackson,  and  Wheeler, 
along  with  the  others  that  are  noted  in  your  first  item,  had  the 
enlargement  made  that  you  estimate  to  cost  $12,000  in  each  instance, 
would  they  not  be  pretty  well  taken  care  of  in  the  way  of  theater 
facilities! 

Mr.  McBridb.  All  that  I  can  tell  you  is  that  since  we  prepared  that 
estimate  for  Wadsworth,  Hancock,  and  Wheeler  we  have  made  an 
investigation  and  we  have  been  told  that  one  of  the  buildings  has 
been  condemned,  and  so  we  will  not  spend  that  $12,000  there.  We 
will  not  put  it  in  tiie  building.  The  building  has  been  condemned 
by  the  constructing  quartermaster  at  the  camp,  and  he  says  to  just 
let  it  stand  until  a  new  theater  is  built,  but  that  it  is  not  worth  put- 
ting any  more  money  in  it.  At  Camp  Wheeler  we  have  been  told 
that  it  will  not  be  worth  while  to  spend  any  money  on  that  building, 
and  we  propose  to  spend  no  money  on  that,  and  to  use  it  as  a  picture 
show. 

The  Chairman.  At  Camp  Bragg,  Fayetteville,  you  want  to  put  up 
a  theater.    There  is  none  there  now! 

Mr.  McBride.  No,  sir;  there  is  none  there  now. 

The  Chairman.  At  Camps  MeiEtde,  Ejiox,  and  Taylor  you  want  to 

5ot  three  additional  ones:  What  have  you  now  at  Meade,  Knox,  and 
aylort 
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Mr.  MgBride.  We  have  at  Meade  a  tiieater  seating  about  2,500, 
the  same  at  Taylor,  but  none  at  Knox. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  none  at  all  at  Knox  ? 

Mr.  McBridb.  No,  sir.    That  is  the  new  artillery-proving  ground. 

The  Chairman.  Why  are  you  putting  at  Knox  a  $25,000  tiieater 
while  at  Fayetteville,  an  identical  camp,  you  ask  $50,000? 

Mr.  McBride.  In  a  spirit  of  economy. 

The  Chairman.  Why  economize  at  one  place  and  not  at  the  other? 
Why  not  divide  it  equally  and  provide  $37,500  at  each  place  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  We  have  a  large  theater  at  Camp  Taylor  and  we 
propose  to  put  up  another  smaller  one. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  speaking  of  Camp  Taylor,  but  I  am 
speaking  of  the  one  at  Bragg  and  the  one  at  Knox. 

Mr.  McBride.  I  want  to  explain  it  to  you.  We  have  a  large  one  at 
Camp  Taylor,  and  we  propose  to  put  another  one  at  Camp  Taylor, 
which  will  be  a  smaller  one.  They  will  put  from  seventeen  to  twenty 
thousand  men  3  or  4  miles  from  the  center  of  the  present  Camp 
Taylor,  and  then  Camp  Knox  is  situated  some  17  miles  from  there. 
It  is  a  camp  where,  as  1  understand  it,  there  will  be  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  men. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  to  be  the  exact  number  of  men  with  the 
exact  equipment  that  there  is  to  be  at  Camp  Bragg. 

Mr.  McBride.  We  would  be  very  happy  indeed  to  put  a  $50,000 
theater  there. 

The  Chairman.  I  wonder  why  you  put  a  $50,000  theater  at  Bragg 
and  a  $25,000  theater  at  Knox. 

Mr.  McBride.  It  was  with  the  feeling,  after  investigation,  that  it 
would  be  satisfactory.  We  would  be  very  happy  to  change  that. 
We  want  that  $50,000  at  Taylor  to  be  divided  between  Knox  and 
Taylor. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  will  need  $25,000  additional  at 
Camp  Taylor? 

Mr.  McBrtoe.  I  am  convinced  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Camp  Taylor  is  within  20  minutes'  ride  of  the  city 
of  Louisville. 

Mr.  McBride.  And  Gen.  Austin,  ever  since  he  has  been  there,  has 
been  very  much  interested  in  our  theater  program.  The  location  of 
the  theater  is  not  and  never  has  been  satisfactory,  but  through  his 
cooperation  and  assistance  it  has  been  made  a  success.  He  says  that 
there  is  nothing  more  important  in  his  camp  than  to  see  that  Liberty 
Theater  a  success,  and  he  has  been  very  much  interested  and  insistent 
that  we  build  a  new  one.    He  personally  selected  the  site  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  Camp  Mills.  What  have  you  there 
now? 

Mr.  McBride.  I  will  be  glad  to  read  to  you  a  letter  from  the  com- 
manding officer. 

The  Chairman.  First  tell  us  what  you  have  at  Camp  Mills. 

Mr.  McBride.  We  provided  the  sum  of  $2,400  there  so  that  they 
might  have  an  outdoor  ampitheater  to  accommodate  them  this  sum- 
mer. We  felt  that  as  it  was  not  to  be  a  permanent  camp  we  did  not 
want  to  spend  any  money  there  in  the  way  of  a  permanent  theater. 
So  when  they  came  to  us  begging  for  money  we  finally  appropriated 
money  sufficient  to  buy  the  lunmer,  and  they  built  with  their  own 
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labor  this  platform  where  they  have  been  giving  outdoor  entertain- 
ments. Now,  they  plan  to  have  a  permanent  camp  there.  It  is  to  be 
a  permanent  embarkation  camp.  I  have  this  letter  from  the  com- 
manding officer  dated  September  25, 1918.  I  will  not  read  it  all  but 
will  re^  this  paragraph: 

May  I  ask  that  you  give  the  matter  of  this  theater  your  esjiecial  attention'ln 
view  of  the  great  need  therefor.  I  am  just  making  a  new  rule  which  will 
restrict  enlisted  men  of  ^transient  organizations  to  camp  in  order  that  venereal 
diseases  may  not  be  contracted  Just  before  embarkation.  It  will  be  a  great 
hardship  upon  the  men  thus  confined  to  the  limits  of  Camp  Mills  in  any  event, 
and  especially  until  the  theater  Is  built.  I  regard  it  really  as  an  emergency 
matter  of  first  importance,  as  it  will  help  serve  the  purpose  of  preventing  men 
from  losing  morale  while  at  the  camp  and  will  prevent  many  from  going  absent 
without  leave.  If  you  have,  perhaps,  a  balance  of  funds  from  previous  appro- 
priations I  know  of  no  place  where  you  could  expend  them  more  in  the  public 
interest.  If  funds  must  be  appropriated,  then  it  is  a  matter  of  great  urgency 
that  they  become  soon  available  and  that  the  work  of  construction  be  done  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Was  that  letter  written  at  his  own  instance,  or  did  you 
write  to  him  to  find  out  whether  he  needed  it? 

Mr.  McBride.  This  came  absolutely  unsolicited.  He  says  in  his 
opening  sentence — 

I  rorently  presented  to  Mr.  Valentine,  your  district  director,  the  need  for  a 
lilM*rty  theater  at  Camp  Mills.  Mr.' Valentine  informs  me  that  the  construction 
of  this  theater,  with  a  capacity  of  1,800,  has  been  approved,  but  that  the  funds 
for  the  theater  will  be  held  up  for  a  few  weeks,  pending  congressional  action 
on  a  certain  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Was  Mr.  Valentine  visiting  him  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  out  his  needs? 

Mr.  McBride.  Yes,  sir ;  at  the  commanding  general's  request. 

The  Chairman.  At  Camp  Greene  you  are  asking  $25,000  for  a 
theater.  This  note  says  that  they  have  no  theater  there,  but  that 
they  are  operating  with  a  small  tent. 

Mr,  McBride.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  El  Paso,  Tex.,  for  the  benefit  of  troops  at 
F'ort  Bliss,  you  are  figuring  on  $25,000.  How  many  troops  are  at 
El  Paso? 

ifr.  McBride.  I  understand  that  there  are  from  15,000  to  20,000 
troops  stationed  there  or  thereabouts.  We  have  been  requested  re- 
peatedly by  the  authorities  down  there  to  put  up  a  liberty  theater. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  troops  are  at  this  camp  at  El  Paso? 

Mr.  McBridb.  I  can  not  tell  you  more  specifically  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  going  to  put  up  a  theater  inside  of  the 
town  of  El  Paso? 

Mr.  McBride.  No,  sir;  it  will  be  within  the  regular  camp  prop- 
♦'rty,  or  within  the  restrictions  of  the  camp. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  rather  limited  number  of  men  at  Fort 
Bliss,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  McBride.  I  understand  that  there  are  between  15,000  and 
i'O.OOO  men  stationed  within  that  whole  inclosure  there;  not,  perhaps, 
ri^ht  in  the  barracks,  but  it  is  a  training  center  for  quite  a  number 
of  troops  along  the  border. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  one  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison.  That 
i^  a  pennanent  post.    It  is  one  of  our  old  Army  posts. 

Mr.  McBrids.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  You  are  proposing  to  put  a  theater  there  at  a 
cost  of  $50,000.    Have  you  anything  ftiere  now  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  No,  sir;  nothing  at  all. 

The  Chairman,  This  is  simply  for  officers. 

Mr.  McBride.  I  read  a  letter  covering  the  situation  there. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  the  same  need  for 
these  theaters  at  camps  that  are  confined  to  officers  as  there  is  at 
canips  where  there  are  enlisted  men  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  Well,  there  are  both  officers  and  enlisted  men  there. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  but  a  limited  number  of  enlisted  men. 

Mr.  McBride.  1  think  there  are  20,000  enlisted  men  at  Fort  Ben- 
jamin Harrison. 

The  Chairman.  At  Camp  Johnston  you  want  a  theater  at  a  cost 
of  $50,000. 

Mr.  McBride.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  that  has  not  been  absolutely 
and  definitely  approved.  This  was  estimated  in  case  of  an  emer- 
gency, and,  of  course,  we  will  not  spend  it  unless  we  have  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  Camp  Shelby. 

Mr.  McBride.  That  situation  is  the  same.  The  money  would  not 
be  spent  unless  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  but  if  you  do  not  pro- 
vide for  it,  it  will  be  impossible  to  have  it  in  the  event  it  became 
necessary.  We  have  there  the  Shelby  Amusement  Co.,  operating 
under  a  concession. 

The  Chairman.  You  estimate  for  a  small  theater  at  Kelly  Field  'i 

Mr.  McBride.  There  is  nothing  there.  We  have  operated  a  tent, 
but  not  with  very  great  satisfaction.  It  was  blown  down  once,  and 
I  think  it  is  down  now. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  a  theater  for  Camp  Grant 

Mr.  McBride.  That  will  not  be  used  unless  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. They  have  raised  that  camp  from  40,000  to  80,000  men,  whidi 
means  the  creation  of  an  entirely  new  camp  4  or  6  miles  awajr  from 
the  old  one,  and  it  means  that  if  those  men  are  to  use  that  kind  of 
entertainment  they  will  have  to  walk  8  or  10  miles  there  and  back; 
and,  of  course,  they  will  not  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  Camp  Lee. 

Mr.  McBride.  Camp  Lee  ha3  doubled.  If  we  can  provide  for  the 
facilities  at  Camp  Lee  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  addition  of 
another  theater  at  that  cost,  we  will  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  charge  at  these  theaters? 

Mr.  McBride.  We  run  motion-picture  shows  and  then  what  we  call 
regular  shows.  The  charge  for  the  motion-picture  shows  is  10  and  15 
cents,  and  for  the  regular  shows  25  cents;  there  are  a  few  seats 
reserved  at  50  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  making  a  profit? 

Mr.  McBride.  We  have  been  a  little  more  than  breaking  even  on  it. 

MAINTENANCE  AND  REFAIB8. 

The  Chairman.  Then  }^ou  have  a  general  item  of  maintenance  and 
repairs,  for  which  the  estimate  is  $217,000. 

Mr.  McBride.  I  put  that  in  with  the  feeling  that  there  might  be 
between  now  and  the  time  of  the  next  appropriation  bill  urgent  mat- 
ters that  would  come  up.  If  it  was  not  necessary  to  spead  it,  it 
would  not  be  spent.    The  repairs  on  these  buildings  are  constantly 
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growing  greater.  They  were  put  up  in  a  hurry.  It  is  necessary,  as 
iu  the  case  of  Camp  Mills,  to  have  funds  to  take  care  of  these  emer- 
gencies. 

The  Chaibman.  None  of  the  maintenance  is  taken  care  of  by  the 
Army  out  of  their  maintenance  fund? 

Mr.  McBride.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  any  of  the  maintenance  taken  care  of  out  of 
your  own  receipts? 

Mr.  McBride.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Whey  should  they  not  be?  Why  should  you  not 
run  vour  theaters  so  that  you  would  not  have  a  maintenance  cost 
herd 

Mr.  McBride.  I  think  we  would  run  up  a  deficit  if  we  were  to  try 
that,  because  we  are  not  in  the  business  to  make  money  but  to  provide 
the  right  kind  of  amusement  for  the  men. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  plays  are  you  getting? 

Mr.  McBride.  The  best  that  we  can  possibly  secure. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they? 

Mr.  McBride.  Here  are  some  of  the  plays  we  have  had:  For  in- 
s*^ance,  we  have  had  some  of  Schubert's  musical  shows;  Turn  to  the 
Kiirht;  Naughty  Wife,  which  is  a  musical  comedy;  Business  Before 
I*leapnre:  Carter,  the  magician;  Happiness;  You're  in  Love;  Wil- 
liam H.  Crane  in  The  Very  Idea;  May  Time;  Richard  Carle,  The 
Little  Teacher;  Walker  Whitesides;  There  She  Goes;  Nothing  but 
the  Truth;  Fair  and  Warmer;  Some  Baby;  Polly  with  a  Past,  etc. 

Tliose  are  the  plays  that  we  have  to-day,  and  we  get  the  best 
attractions  we  can.  In  some  cases  booking  ofBces  in  New  York  are 
cooperating  with  us  in  sending  plays  like  The  Tailor  Made  Man. 
Tliey  loop  them  from  Atlanta  over  to  Camp  Gordon  and  give  us  a 
couple  of  nights,  playing  for  a  percentage  of  the  receipts.  Many  of 
the  booking  ofBces  in  New  York  have  done  that.  We  have  estab- 
lished in  New  York  a  regular  booking  office.  It  is  a  free  booking 
#»ffice.  and  there  is  no  commission  of  any  kind  paid.  Anybody  can 
<v)nie  in  there  with  a  first-class  performance ;  and  if  it  is  judged  by 
rho<o  in  charge  to  be  the  kind  oi  performance  that  is  adaptable  to  be 
shown  in  camp,  it  is  booked. 

The  Chairman.  What  average  attendance  do  you  have? 

Mr.  McBrii5e.  Anywhere  from  1,500  to  2,500.  In  some  cases  we 
^  ave  had  the  house  absolutely  filled  to  capacity,  and  some  of  those 
larger  houses  will  seat  as  many  as  3,000. 

Mr.  E aoan.  Are  the  theaters  open  everv  night  ? 

^Ir.  McBride.  Yes,  sir ;  Sundays  included.  They  are  also  thrown 
open  to  the  general  use  of  the  commanding  officer  for  the  purpose  of 
military  lectures,  and  films  are  shown  continually  in  those  theaters. 
That  is  done  because  they  are  the  only  buildings  in  the  camps  that 
nre  absolutely  subject  to  military  control,  so  that  they  use  them  as 
lecture  halls. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  quite  the  situation,  is  it?  Are  not  all 
of  the  buildings  in  the  camp  subject  to  military  control? 

Mr.  McBride.  I  meant  the  War  Department  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings  and  Knights  of 
Columbus  buildings. 

Mr.  McBRmE.  Yes,  sir;  they  can  be  commandeered  by  the  com- 
manding officer. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  they  not  so  used? 

Mr.  McBride.  Not  for  military  instruction  or  matters  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  overhead  charge  do  you  have  touching  these 
theaters  that  is  paid  for  by  the  Government?  Take  the  $50,000 
theaters  at  some  of  the  larger  camps. 

Mr.  McBride.  We  have  a  theater  manager. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  is  his  salary  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  We  pay  him  $2,700  a  year.  They  are  men  of  expe- 
rience. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  many  of  them  do  you  have  at  each  camp  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  One  man. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  help  does  he  have? 

Mr.  McBride.  He  has  detailed  to  him  a  ticket  taker,  a  cashier. 

and  ushers,  to  whom  we  pay  $1  a  night.    Then  he  has,  in  addition 

to  that,  stage  hands;  and  there  are  men  detailed  to  make  up  tlu* 

orchestra.    The  weekly  expenses  in  our  theaters  will  average,  as  I 

,  recall  it,  about  $226. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Does  that  include  the  salaries  of  the  men  who  are  paid 
for  out  of  this  appropriation?  None  of  these  salaries  are  paid  our 
of  the  receipts,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  Yes,  sir;  all  of  them  are.  We  do  not  charge  a 
penny  of  the  cost  in  any  theater  to  the  appropriation  except  the 
cost  of  construction,  except  in  the  case  of  several  theater  managers, 
a  part  of  their  salaries  were  paid  from  our  appropriation  as  an  emer- 
gency matter  in  the  early  days  because  theater  revenue  was  inade- 
quate. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Those  salaries  are  paid  out  of  the  receipts  of  each 
theater? 

Mr.  McBrtoe.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  might  take  two  or  three  typical  cases  and  give  an 
itemized  statement  of  the  pay  roll.  You  might  insert  that  in  the 
record. 

Note. — Figures  given  on  following  page  make  unnecessary  insertion  of  stat*^ 
ment  here. 

Mr.  McBride.  We  will  take,  for  instance.  Camp  Taylor:  The  sal- 
aries for  the  week  ending  September  21  were  $167.50.  ,The  manager 
and  Washington  expenses  charged  against  that  were  $77  and  the  dis- 
count against  "  smileage  "  was  $26,  making  a  total  expense  for  that 
week  of  $170.50.  That  includes  the  supplies  that  we  have  to  buy  for 
the  theater,  and  we  charge  them  against  it. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Now,  what  supplies  for  the  theater  come  out  of  the 
receipts? 

Mr.  McBRmB.  It  depends  upon  what  they  are.  If  they  are  ordi- 
nary supplies,  we  charge  them  to  receipts.  We  are  trying  to  run 
them  on  a  busmess  basis  as  much  as  we  Imow  how. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  sort  of  supplies  come  out  of  your  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  McBrtoe.  Anything  in  the  way  of  permanent  adaitions  to 
motion-picture  machines  or  additions  to  buildings,  or  anything  of 
that  kind. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  are  some  of  the  items  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  McBioDE.  Supplies  might  include  theater  tickets, 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  Government  pays  for  them? 
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Mr.  MgBride.  No,  sir;  we  care  for  that  in  the  receipts. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  am  trying  to  segregate  what  the  Government  pays 
from  what  you  pay  out  of  the  receipts. 

Mr.  Maulng.  The  Government  pays  merely  for  the  construction 
and  repair  of  buildings  and  for  the  purchase  of  the  original  equip- 
ment, such  as  the  scenery,  the  moving-picture  machines,  the  lighting 
fixtures,  and  other  equipment. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Does  the  camp  itself  furnish  the  light? 

Mr.  Maung.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  they  make  no  charge  for  the  light? 

Mr.  McBridb.  They  make  no  charge  for  the  light  or  fuel. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  give  two  performances  a  day? 

;Mr.  Mc Bride.  No,  sir;  ordinarily  only  one.  We  have  a  matinee 
three  times  a  week — on  Wednesday,  generally,  and  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  the  evening  performance? 

Air.  McBbide.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  have  not  made  any  effort  to  get  a  sufficient  amount 
of  funds  out  of  the  theaters  to  charge  off  the  expense  of  the  buildings? 

Mr.  McBride.  No,  sir;  we  have  not. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Who  fixes  your  salaries? 

^Ir.  McBride.  I  am  responsible  for  all  of  that.  I  am  at  the  head 
of  the  organization. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  depends  absolutely  on  whether  you  intend  to  charge 
off  vour  plant  as  to  how  much  you  pay  in  salaries? 

'i^he  Chairman.  A  good  deal  depends  on  what  you  charge  for  ad- 
mission? 

Mr.  McBride.  Yes,  sir.  It  we  get  to  the  point  where  we  can  ac- 
cumulate any  surplus  I  would  rather  drop  the  admission  charge. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  other  words,  the  part  that  comes  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury would  not  be  charged  off  at  all? 

Afr.  McBbide.  I  think  that  is  the  custom,  is  it  not? 

'Sir.  SissoN.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  think  it  always  should  be 
thf»  custom.  You  probably  charge  the  price  for  the  ordinary  enter- 
tainment? 

!Mr.  McBride.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases  it  is  very  much  cheaper. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  get  the  talent  very  much  cheaper  than  anybody 
else? 

Mr.  McBride.  No,  sir;  we  do  not. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  understand  the  theatrical  people  were  making  some 
very  attractive  prices? 

Mi".  McBride.  Yes,  sir.  Nora  Bayes,  Einma  Powell,  arid  some  of 
the  other  stars  have  contributed  their  services,  but  in  a  majority  of 
the    cases,  the  shows  going  through  their  regular  routes,  we  are 

buTisg. 

j^ir.  SissoK.  Then,  the  reports  about  the  patriotism  of  our  theatri- 
cal people  making  these  reductions  to  the  soldier  boys  is  not  alto- 
gether accurate  as  the  papers  would  indicate? 

Mr.  McBride.  You  can  take  it  with  a  certain  amount  of  reserve. 
They  have  done  splendidly.  The  whole  profession  Jias  come  forward 
and  cooperated  with  us  in  a  magnificent  fashion. 

Mr.  SiflflON.  I  was  really  in  hopes  that  I  might  be  able  to  find  one 
line  of  talent  in  the  country  tnat  had  really  not  undertaken  to 
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profiteer,  but  to  make  a  little  sacrifice  for  the  soldier  boys.  It  seems, 
however,  that  our  theatrical  people  are  not  so  patriotic 

Mr.  McBride.  I  think  they  have  done  as  much  as  any  other  class, 
if  you  take  those  who  could  afford  to  do  it. 

Mr.  SissoK.  Going  back  to  the  receipts,  what  system  of  checking 
up  the  receipts  of  the  theaters  have  you  as  to  the  amount  of  money 
that  is  obtained,  to  see  that  everything  is  properly  handled? 

Mr.  McBride.  We  have  a  detail  from  the  headquarters,  a  repre- 
sentative who  reports  on  our  man.  The  manager  goes  into  the  can;p 
as  a  special  aid  to  the  commanding  officer,  and  in  charge  of  the  bu>:- 
ness  management  we  alwaj's  request  that  an  officer  be  detailed  ly 
headquarters  to  check  him.  In  other  words,  every  report  wln*L 
comes  to  us  in  regard  to  receipts  and  expenditures  is  O.  K.'d  by  ti.e 
lieutenant. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  charge  him  with  a  certain  number  of  tickets  ar.i 
he  has  to  account  for  them  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  continual  inspection.  We  have 
men  who  do  nothing  but  travel  around  and  check  up  that  matter. 
We  are  endeavoring  to  run  it  on  just  as  good  a  business  basis  as  we 
can. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  income  and  outlay  in  connec- 
tion with  the  theaters? 

Mr.  McBride.  You  mean  the  gross  receipts  for,  say  three  week>  ? 

The  CiiAiRMAx.  Yes,  sir;  for  a  year  or  six  months  or  a  monili. 
What  is  the  eittent  of  your  business  as  manager  of  the  theaters  ? 

Mr.  McBride.  From  January  1  to  August  31,  1918,  the  gross  re- 
ceipts from  admissions  were  $914,366,  receipts  from  curtain  advert i- 
ing,  bookings  at  outside  theaters,  and  sale  of  company  properties 
$3,226,  making  a  total  of  $917,592.  The  expenses  have  been,  adiniii- 
istrative  expenses,  $17,990,  less  amount  prorated  to  theaters,  by  that 
I  mean  what  the  theaters  have  actually  taken  care  of  and  absorhr.) 
themselves,  $13,275,  leaving  $4,715;  booking  expenses,  that  is  in-i- 
dental  to  the  expense  of  maintaining  an  organization  to  secure  thr-v 
shows  in  New  York,  $16,000  less  amount  prorated  to  theaters,  the 
amount  we  have  charged  in  to  our  running  expenses  of  these  theaters, 
$11,000,  leaving  $5,000;  house  expenses,  which  you  have  just  betn 
asking  about,  $242,000,  and  payments  to  the  companies  or  the  pro- 
portion that  vou  have  to  pav  to  book  these  companies,  $631,000,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $884,000  and  leaving  a  profit  of  $32,000. 

The  Chairman.  About  $1,000,000  of  business  in  iline  months? 

Mr.  McBride.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ma  LING.  Some  of  the  theaters  have  not  been  open  nine  month-. 

Mr.  McBride.  We  have  now  35  theaters,  and  we  should  do  on  an 
average  of  $25,000  to  $30,000  a  week,  I  mean  all  through  the  year, 
$1,500,000;  I  would  say  that  we  would  easily  do  that. 

Mr.  Eaoan.  Speaking  of  the  payments  you  make  to  these  com- 
panies, they  give  their  time,  of  course,  a  week  at  a  time,  when  thev 
give  these  shows,  so  that  they  have  no  other  income  during  that  par- 
ticular week? 

Mr.  McBride.  No,  sir;  none.  You  might  be  interested  to  know 
that  the  manager  of  a  company  "  Turn  to  the  Right,"  for  instana\ 
will  want  to  know  about  what  our  average  weekly  receipts  are  on  tl.o 
tour  that  we  propose  in  the  camps.    He  may  have  an  expense  of 
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The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  have.  There  are  a  great  many  com- 
munities in  America  with  a  great  many  more  people  than  that  in 
which  there  is  no  theater  with  a  seating  capacity  of  2,000  or  2,500. 

Mr.  McBride.  That  may  be  true,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  quite  so 
necessary  to  maintain  such  theaters  in  those  communities  as  it  is  in 
these  camps,  so  as  to  maintain  the  morale  of  the  troops  at  the  highest 
pitch.  These  theaters  are  producing  very  splendid  results  in  that 
re^rd. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  there  is  no  way  by  which  you  can 
measure  that  result  or  the  effect  of  the  theaters  on  the  morale  of  the 
troops.  You  can  only  know  that  the  morale  is  good,  and  you  can 
attribute  it  to  various  and  sundry  causes.  There  is  no  way  by  which 
you  can  actually  measure  it. 

Mr.  McBRmE.  I  would  not  claim  that  it  was  all  due  to  the  theaters. 
I  merely  claim  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  program  and  a  part  of  the 
necessary  entertainment  for  the  spare  time  of  the  troops  in  these 
biff  canaps. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  will  get  an  older  class  of  men  in  these 
camps  from  now  on. 

Mr.  McBride.  Older  and  younger. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  get  a  very  limited  number  of  younger 
men,  because  most  of  the  younger  men,  or  a  great  many  of  them, 
will  be  at  the  colleges,  and  the  others  will  not  be  called  until  they 
are  past  19  years  of  age. 

Mr.  SissoN.  A  great  many  of  the  19-year-old  boys  have  already 
enlisted. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  get  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of 
older  men.  Do  you  consider  that  the  same  degree  of  amusement  is 
necessary  for  them  as  for  the  younger  men! 

Mr.  McBride.  I  would  not  see  why  there  was  any  occasion  to 
make  a  difference. 

The  Chair3£an.  If  those  camps,  Wadsworth,  Jackson,  and  Wheeler, 
along  with  the  others  that  are  noted  in  your  first  item,  had  the 
enlargement  made  that  you  estimate  to  cost  $12,000  in  each  instance, 
would  they  not  be  pretty  well  taken  care  of  in  the  way  of  theater 
facilities ! 

Mr.  McBridb.  All  that  I  can  tell  you  is  that  since  we  prepared  that 
estimate  for  Wadsworth,  Hancock,  and  Wheeler  we  have  made  an 
investigation  and  we  have  been  told  that  one  of  the  buildings  has 
been  condemned,  and  so  we  will  not  spend  that  $12,000  there.  We 
will  not  put  it  in  the  building.  The  building  has  been  condemned 
by  the  constructing  quartermaster  at  the  camp,  and  he  says  to  just 
let  it  stand  until  a  new  theater  is  built,  but  that  it  is  not  worth  put- 
ting any  more  money  in  it.  At  Camp  Wheeler  we  have  been  told 
that  it  will  not  be  worth  while  to  spend  any  money  on  that  building, 
and  we  propose  to  spend  no  money  on  that,  and  to  use  it  as  a  picture 
show. 

The  Chairman.  At  Camp  Bragg,  Fayetteville,  you  want  to  put  up 
a  theater.    There  is  none  there  now } 

Mr.  McBrids.  No,  sir ;  there  is  none  there  now. 

The  Chairman.  At  Camps  Meade,  Knox,  and  Taylor  you  want  to 
put  three  additional  ones :  What  have  you  now  at  Meade,  Knox,  and 
Taylor! 
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One  new  theater  ai;  C^mp  Mills,  which  is  to  be  made  a  permanent 

camp,  estimated  cost  $50,000 : 50,000 

One  new  theater  at  Camp  Greene;  at  present  we  have  no  theater  at 
this  camp;   have  operated   with   a  s^mall   tent;   estimated   cost 

$25,000 25,000 

One  new  theater  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  for  the  benefit  of  troops  at  Fort 

Bliss,  for  which  we  have  had  many  requests,  estimated  cost  $25,000        25, 000 
One  Liberty  theater  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  especially  requested 

by  the  commanding  officer ;  estimated  cost,  $50,000 50, 000 

Camp  Johnston,  one  new  theater,  $50,000 '. 50.0(H) 

Camp  Shelby,  new  Liberty  theater,  $50,000 5O,0U0 

One  small  theater  at  Kelly  Field,  $25,000 25,  (m 

One  new  theater,  Camp  Grant,  $50,000 50.  Oi"} 

One  new  theater.  Camp  Lee,  $25,000  (additional  theater  requested) 25,000 

Maintenance  and  repairs  for  51  theaters  for  the  year;  and  unlisted 

construction 217,000 

Total 1,000,OUO 


Thubsday,  OcroBEB  3, 1918. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MAT.  OEN.  WILLIAM  T.  SNOW,  CHIEF  OF  FIELD 
AETILLESY;  MAT.  TAMES  S.  HOLDEN.  LIEUT.  B.  F.  DECSES,  AND 
COL.  M.  C.  MTTMMA.   . 

FtTBCHASE  OF  LAND,  FATETTEVILLE,  N.  O 

The  Chairman.  General,  there  is  an  item  for  the  purchase  of  land 
at  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  $1,500,000. 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  establishing  what  sort  of  a  post  at  Fay- 
etteviUe,  N.  C.  ? 

Gen.  Snow.  What  we  call  a  Field  Artillery  brigade  firing  center. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  the  camp  mere? 

Gen.  Snow.  Camp  Bragg. 

The  Chairman.  Has  this  land  been  purchased! 

Gen.  Snow.  It  is  being  purchased  now. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  land  is  it  contemplated  will  be  ob- 
tained ? 

Gen.  Snow.  About  135,000  acres.  The  exact  limits  have  not  yet 
been  fixed,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  cost  per  acre  is  it  estimated  it  can  be 
obtained! 

Gen.  Snow.  Between  $10  and  $11,  as  I  recall  it.  Maj.  Holden  can 
tell  you  the  exact  figures,  as  he  has  had  charge  of  that  branch  of  it, 
and  he  is  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  be  glad  to  know.  Major,  what  you  are  fig- 
uring on. 

Maj.  Holden.  As  the  ceneral  states,  the  exact  limits  have  not  been 
determined.  What  we  have  done  on  that  is  to  file  condemnation 
proceedings  over  the  whole  area,  and  then  we  have  a  man  down 
there  settling  with  the  people  just  as  fast  as  the  prices  can  be  agreed 
upon.  It  is  being  handled  by  people  in  the  neighborhood  in  who^e 
judgment  we  have  confidence,  and  by  our  own  men,  who  are  lan«1 
men.  The  land  varies  very  much.  There  is  some  land  that  will 
run  about  $1  an  acre  and  some  will  be  $100  an  acre,  some  of  the  best 
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ol  it.  It  is  a  large,  uncultivated  area.  The  options  we  obtained 
ran  up  to  about  $2,000,000,  but  we  expect  it  to  be  considerably  under 
that,  because  the  options  in  some  cases  were  very  high. 

The  Chairman.  The  options  cover  how  much  land  ? 

Maj.  HoLDEN.  About  80  per  cent  of  the  proposed  area  at  one  time. 

The  Chairman.  Your  figure  of  $1,500,000  is  just  an  approximate 
figure? 

Afaj.  HoLDEN.  Yes;  based  on  the  investigation  we  have  made.  The 
area  is  25  miles  long  and  10  miles  wide,  and  in  there  there  are  some 
schoolhouses  and  some  churches,  and  while  it  is  a  very  sparse  set- 
tlement, it  will  be  an  absolute  impossibility  to  get  an  exact 'figure 
on  the  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Why  was  it  determined  to  buy  this  land  rather 
than  to  lease  it? 

Maj.  HoLDBN.  Our  investigation  showed  that  by  the  time  we  paid 
for  the  rental  of  that  land  plus  the  cost  of  damages  for  the  destroy- 
ing of  the  houses  and  the  little  improvements,  although  there  is  not 
much  of  that  sort  of  thing,  yet  it  would  cost  more  proportionately 
than  it  would  to  buy  it.  That  has  been  our  experience  in  a  great 
many  of  these  cases. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  estimate  the  cost  of  leasing,  with 
the  subsequent  payment  for  damage  incident  to  the  leasing,  would 
amount  to? 

Maj.  HoLDBN.  The  cost  of  leasing,  according  to  my  report  to  the 
Greneral  Staff,  was  about  $120,000,  and  we  thought  there  would  prob- 
ably be  about  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  more  at  least 
in  damages. 

The  Chairman.  You  figured  then  that  there  would  be  a  total  cost 
of  about  $500,000? 

Maj.  HoLDEN.  Right  at  the  beginning;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  proposing  to  pay  three  times  that  amount? 

Maj.  HoLDEN.  Yes;  and  own  the  fee.  Another  thing,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  should  be  taken  into  account  in  such  an  area  as  this  at 
FayettevOle,  and  also  the  one  at  West  Point,  Ky.,  is  that  it  would  be 
an  impossibility  to  ac<iuire  that  land  by  lease  without  resorting  to 
condemnation  proceedings,  and  that  works  a  tremendous  hardship 
on  these  people,  to  push  them  right  out  on  a  rental  basis  from  their 
farms  and  the  places  where  they  have  lived,  when  they  have  no  money 
with  which  to  locate  elsewhere.    That  is  an  element  that  enters  into  it. 

The  Chairman.  General,  what  is  it  proposed  to  do  with  this  land? 
You  have  stated  in  a  general  way  you  propose  creating  an  Artillery 
camp  there ;  but  is  it  tne  policy  of  the  Government  to  maintain  there 
a  permanent  camp  irrespective  of  the  war  needs? 

Gren.  Snow.  Probably.  We  have  felt  for  years  the  need  of  some 
large  reservation  east  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver  in  the  Field  Artillery. 
About  three- fourths  of  the  Artillery  prior  to  the  war  was  located 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  we  had  but  one  suitable  firing  range,  which 
was  at  Sparta,  Wis.,  and  consequently  these  two  places,  we  are  now 
proposing,  will  be  additional  ones  which  we  needed  prior  to  the  war 
and  will  need  still  more  after  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  troops  do  you  contemplate  training  at 
this  camp? 

Oen.  Snow.  45,000  during  the  war. 
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The  Chairman.  After  the  war  what  policy,  if  any,  has  been 
agreed  upon  touching  the  number  of  troops  that  will  be  stationed 
there? 

Gen.  Snow.  No  policy  has  been  adopted  subsequent  to  the  war. 

The  Ohaibman.  What  force,  in  terms  of  organization,  is  it  ex- 
pected to  train  at  this  camp? 

Gren.  Snow.  We  expect  to  train  six  brigades  of  Field  Artillery 
with  their  headquarters,  six  ammunition  trains,  one  corps  artilleir 
part,  and  there  are  various  adjuncts  essential  to  that  training,  such 
as  an  aeroplane  squadron,  balloon  companies,  remount  depots,  and  s 
series  of  schools. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  to  be  light  or  heavy  artillery? 

Gen.  Snow.  It  is  the  divisional  artillery,  which  is  both  light  and 
heavy. 

The  Chairman.  The  area  is  sufficient  for  ranges  for  heavy  artil- 
leiy? 

Gen.  Snow.  It  is  to  include  all  the  divisional  artillery.  Our 
longest  gun  has  about  12  miles  range  and  we  can  get  that  at  this 
place. 

The  Chairman.  What  caliber? 

Gren.  Snow.  155  millimeters,  or  about  6  inches. 

The  Chairman.  There  will  be  no  attempt  to  use  there  guns  of 
laiger  caliber? 

Gen.  Snow.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  contemplated  to  do  it,  but  at  Fay- 
cftteville  we  could  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  extreme  range  of  how  much? 

Gen.  Snow.  25  miles. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  use  9-incht 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes;  we  could  put  in  any  gun  they  want  to  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  the  buildings  it  is  pro- 
posed to  erect  at  this  camp? 

Gen.  Snow.  The  usual  wooden  cantonment  construction,  the  stand- 
ard construction  put  in  at  all  cantonments,  together  with  some  spe- 
cial buildings  needed  for  training. 

The  Chairman.  No  effort  is  being  made,  then,  to  make  the  char- 
acter of  the  buildings  to  be  placed  there  of  a  more  permanent  nature? 

Gen.  Snow.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  any  estimate  been  made  as  to  the  probable 
life  of  the  buildings  of  this  temporary  construction? 

Gen.  Snow.  My  understanding  is  atlout  16  years,  but  Maj.  Holden 
could  give  more  exact  figures  on  that. 

Maj.  HouDEN.  In  the  construction  division  they  do  not  paint  their 
buildings,  but  the  aviation  buildings,  with  which  I  am  more  familiar, 
are  painted  and  kept  up,  and  I  should  think  they  would  last  15  or 
20  years,  or  even  indefinitely  if  they  are  kept  in  repair. 

The  Chairman.  We  carried  an  appropriation  ror  the  painting  of 
the  outside  of  all  cantonments.  We  never  knew  why  the  Government 
did  not  use  the  money^  which  it  was  not  only  insistent  upon,  but 
which  in  its  estimate  it  figured  an  amount  that  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  have  painted  both  the  outside  and  the  inside. 

Maj.  HoiJ)EN.  in  the  aviation  camps  they  do  paint  them  and  use 
wall  board  inside,  and  while  this  prepared  roofing  which  they  use 
would  probably  last  only  10  or  15  years,  I  do  not  see  what  differenoe 
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there  should  be  between  a  building  of  that  sort  and  a  frame  house, 
and  I  should  think  they  would  be  good  for  50  or  60  years. 

The  Chaikkan.  Do  you  recall  the  estimated  expenditure  at  Camp 
Bragg,  exclusive  of  the  land} 

Gen.  Snow.  $17,000,000  exclusive  of  the  land,  and  in  addition  to 
that  there  will  be  some  hoq)ital  construction,  the  exact  amount  of 
which  I  can  not  state,  as  $9,000,000  was  allotted  for  hospitals  at 
Camp  Bragg,  Camp  Knox,  and  Camp  Jackson. 

The  Chairman.  JPresumably,  if  they  are  to  be  the  same,  that  would 
make  a  total  of  $20,000,000  you  expect  to  spend  at  Fayetteville  in 
construction  ? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  conclude,  therefore,  that  with  an  initial 
investment  of  that  sum,  it  is  desirable  to  spend  $1,600,000  in  the  way 
of  ownership  of  land,  rather  than  approximately  $500,000  in  the  way 
of  lease  with  the  damages  incident  to  lease? 

Gen.  Snow.  I  think  it  is  very  much  more  preferable  to  buy  it,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  this  matter  of  land  purchase  as  against  rental 
been  determined  by  the  Staff,  or  who  functioned  on  it? 

Gen.  Snow.  I  discussed  it  personally  with  Mr.  Crowell,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  War,  who  makes  the  decision. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  it  had  the  consideration  of 
the  Staff? 

Gen.  Snow.  We  also  put  the  proposition  through  the  General 
Staff  for  their  consideration  through  the  operations  division. 

The  Chairman.  They  had  determined  definitely  on  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Artillery  camp  at  this  place? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

WATER  8UFPLT  AND  DIBPOSITIOIf  OF  8BWA0E. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  situation  at  Fayetteville  touching 
water  supply  and  touching  the  disposition  of  sewage? 

Gen.  Snow.  We  propose  to  get  the  water  from  a  stream  called 
Little  River,  which  has  a  flow  of  80,000,00()gallons  a  day.  Therefore 
we  will  have  ample  water  for  the  camp.  The  sewage  is  to  be  turned 
back  into  Little  River  farther  below  the  intake.  We  will  put  a 
dam  across  Little  River  and  turn  the  sewage  back  below  the  dam. 

The  Chairman.  Has  any  consideration  been  given  to  the  question 
whether  the  State  will  permit  the  disposition  ofsewage  in  a  running 
stream  such  as  you  indicate? 

Gen.  Snow.  1  do  not  think  so,  but  possibly  Maj.  Holden  would 
know  about  that. 

Maj.  Holden.  That  will  be  a  matter  for  the  construction  division. 
I  am  not  informed  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  very  important  matter  in  the  determina- 
tion of  whether  a  camp  is  to  be  built  at  any  ^ven  place. 

Gen.  Snow.  There  has  been  no  objection  raised ;  none  to  my  knowl- 
edge, at  least,  to  doing  thati  The  only  Question  that  has  arisen  was 
whether  it  would  be  necessary  to  treat  the  sewage  before  turning  it 
back  into  the  river. 

The  Chairman.  The  water  supply  will  be  taken  by  pumps  to  a 
resaryoir  or  to  tanks? 

Gen.  Snow.  To  a  reservoir  on  the  highest  hill  near  there. 
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The  Chairman.  The  resenoir  to  be  made  of  c*o?i<  red-^ 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  from  the  reservoir  you  will  get  sufficient 
pressure  to  reach  all  the  buildings  in  the  camp  ? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  estimate  to  be  the  consumption  needs 
of  a  camp  of.  this  size? 

Gen.  Snow.  I  think  it  will  be  about  4,000,000  gallons  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  an  estimated  capacity  of  how 
much? 

Gen.  Snow.  30,000,000  gallons  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  So  there  is  no  question  about  the  volume  of  water? 

Gen.  Snow.  No,  sir;  and  that  is  one  of  the  things  we  watch  very 
carefully,  because  we  have  had  so  much  trouble  at  our  other  camps. 

Maj.  HoLDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  a  letter  in  which  the  Question 
in  reference  to  leasing  or  the  purchase  of  the  land  is  discussea. 

The  Chairman.  Place  this  letter  in  the  record. 

Maj.  HoLDEN.  Yes. 

Wab  Depabtment, 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staft, 

August  8,  191H. 

MEH0RANDT7H  FOB  THE  ASSISTANT  6BCBBTABT  OtT  WAS. 

Subject :  Land  for  Field  ArtlUery  training  center,  FayetteviUe,  N.  C. 

1.  The  attached  papers  relate  to  the  acquisition  of  approximately  120,000 
acres  of  land  at  FayetteviUe,  N.  C,  for  use  In  connection  with  the  Field  Artil- 
lery training  center  which  is  to  be  established  at  that  place.  The  real  est'ite 
branch  has  ascertained  that  the  land  can  be  acquired  as  soon  as  this  season*! 
crops  are  out  of  the  way  for  approximately  $1,500,000— either  by  purchase  or 
condemnation — or  the  land  can  be  rented  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $120,000 
per  year.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  there  would  have  to  be  an  additional 
amount  aUowed  for  damage  to  buildings  and  cultivated  lands.  Only  7  per 
cent  of  the  land  is  now  under  cultivation.  From  options  secured  last  year  by 
the  local  chamber  of  commerce,  the  purchase  price  fixed  by  the  owners  aggre- 
gates about  $2,000,000.  If  the  land  is  leased  it  is  estimated  that  damages  in 
addition  to  the  rental  for  the  first  year  would  be  $500,000.  Therefore  the  total 
cost  for  the  first  year  would  be  approximately  $620,000  if  the  land  Is  leased. 
Consequently  it  would  seem  more  advisable  to  acquire  title  to  this  tract  of 
land,  which  embraces  about  120,000  acres,  by  purchase,  or  in  those  instances 
where  the  owners  will  not  sell  it  at  a  reasonable  price,  title  should  be  acquire^] 
by  condemnation  proceedings  with  view  to  purchase. 

2.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  project  is  $1,500,000.  Funds  are  available  from 
the  Army  appropriation  bill,  fiscal  year  1919.  It  is  recommended  that  $1,500»0U0 
be  authorized  to  acquire  title  to  this  tract  of  approximately  120,000  acres  of 
land  and  that  for  those  portions  of  the  land  which  can  not  be  purchased  at  a 
reasonable  price  it  is  recommended  that  condemnation  proceedings  be  instituted 
to  acquire  t  tie  by  purchase. 

3.  Approval  is  recommended. 

Henby  Jebvey, 
Brigadier  General ^  National  Army, 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  Director  of  Operations. 
Approved : 

B.  Crowell, 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  War. 

The  Chairman.  This  letter,  signed  by  •Gen.  Jervcy,  indicates  that 
there  were  funds  available  out  of  the  Army  appropriation  bill  for 
the  fiscal  year  1919. 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why,  then,  is  a  deficiency  estimate  being  sub- 
mitted now  for  it? 
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Maj.  HoLDEN.  Lieut.  Decker  can  explain  that.  There  was  a  mis- 
take made. 

Lieut.  Decker.  How  does  that  letter  read,  sir  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  letter  states  that  the  estimated  cost  of  this 
project  is  $1,600,000,  and  that  funds  are  available  from  the  Army 
appropriation  bill,  fiscal  year  1919.  It  is  recommended  that  $1,500,- 
000  be  authorized  to  acquire  title  to  this  tract  of  approximately 
120,000  acres  of  land  and  that  for  those  portions  of  the  land  which 
can  not  be  purchased  at  reasonable  price  it  is  recommended  that  con- 
demnation proceedings  be  instituted  to  acquire  title. 

Lieut.  Decker.  I  have  a  letter  here,  sir,  from  Gen.  Lord's  office 
stating  that  the  amount  was  set  aside.  That  would  come  under  the 
item  No.  21  of  general  appropriation.  Quartermaster  C!orps.  That 
$9,031,000  was  apportioned  for  the  rental  of  camp  sites.  That  is  a 
subsection  of  item  21.  In  figuring  up  their  apportionment  or  figuring 
up  these  estimates  that  amount  was  not  included  in  this  item  here. 
Now,  where  they  ffot  that  information  I  can  not  say.  I  suppose  they 
got  that  estimate  from  the  Construction  Division. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  this  proposal  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs? 

Lieut.  Decker.  I  do  not  think  so,  sir. 

Gen.  Snow.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  was;  not  so  far  as  I  know.  I 
think  they  were  approved  after  the  first  estimates  were  made  up. 

The.  Chairman.  Are  the  buildings  at  Camp  Bragg  under  con- 
struction ? 

Maj.  HoLDEN.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  started  in  on  them. 

The  CHAHtMAN.  When  is  it  contemplated  they  will  be  completed  I 

Maj.  HoLDEN,  In  about  six  months,  I  believe. 

Gen.  Snow.  I  am  asking  the  Construction  Division  to  finish  the 
work  by  January  1  if  they  possibly  can,  because  we  need  the  plant 
badly. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  meanwhile,  what  are  you  doing  in  the  wav 
of  the  training  of  the  Artillery? 

Gen.  Snow.  I  have  as  much  concentrated  at  the  big  camps  as  the 
facilities  permit,  and  the  rest  are  scattered  in  the  old  divisional 
camps,  and  that  which  is  scattered  in  the  old  divisional  camps  is  not 
making  satisfactory  progress.  I  would  like  to  get  it  all  in  these  big 
centers!  Since  we  established  these  centers  we  have  succeeded  in 
cutting  down  the  time  of  the  training  in  France  by  one-half,  and 
wc  hope  to  cut  it  further. 

The  Chairman,  What  troops,  if  any,  are  there  now? 

Oen.  Snow.  At  Camp  Brag^  there  are  no  troops.  At  West  Point, 
Ky.,  there  are  now  two  brigades  there. 

The  Chairman.  General,  what  organization  exists  in  the  Army 
now  touching  the  acquisition  of  land  or  property  by  the  War  De- 
partment? 

fr^n.  Snow.  It  is  handled  by  the  Construction  Division. 

Maj.  HoLDEN.  All  the  real-estate  activities  are  centered. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  of  the  establishment  of  a  camp  at 
Fayetteville  is  behind  the  War  Department,  because  they  have  actu- 
ally gone  ahead  with  the  establishment  of  the  camp,  and,  presumably, 
have  given  contracts  for  the  construction  of  the  camp. 

Gren-  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  work  is  now  under  way  ? 
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Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir ;  the  work  is  now  going  on. 
The  Chairman.  And  you  estimate  that  there  will  be  an  expendi- 
ture, first  and  last,  exclusive  of  land,  of  about  $20,000,000? 
Gen.  Snow.  Of  about  $20,000,000 ;  yes,  sir. 

VETERINARY     HOSPITAL    AND    REMOUNT    DEPOTS. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  proposing  to  have  there  in  the  way 
of  hospitals  for  animals? 

Gen.  Snow.  We  propose  to  have  a  veterinary  hospital  for  1,000 
animals  and  a  remount  depot  for  7,500. 

The  Chairman.  It  developed  last  night  at  a  hearing  that  $5,500,000 
was  being  asked  for  hospitals  for  animals.  I  figure  very  roughly, 
not  having  the  transcript  of  the  testimony  before  me,  that  somefliiiig 
like  $117,000,000  would  be  invested  in  animals  for  the  Army  for  the 
fiscal  year  1919. 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  includes  the  purchase  of  animals  abroad,  and 
some  55,000,  according  to  the  latest  advices,  are  to  be  purchased 
abroad;  so  that  that  sum  could  be  very  greatly  reduced  as  to  the 
number  of  animals  that  will  be  bought  and  used  in  America  and 
shipped  overseas. 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  also  developed  at  a  previous  hearing  that  15 
per  cent  of  the  animals  purchased  were  not  available  for  the  use  for 
which  they  were  purchased.  If  you  take  15  per  cent  of  your  total 
investment,  and  do  not  even  exclude  the  animals  that  are  to  be  pur- 
chased abroad,  you  would  have  of  animals  that  are  discarded  because 
of  sickness,  disease,  or  death,  about  $17,000^)00  worth.  Do  you  feel 
that  it  is  a  warrantable  project  to  expend  $5,500,000  of  additional 
moneys  for  hospital  facilities  for  the  animals  that  we  will  have  in 
America  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  having  in  mind  that,  in  addition 
to  the  $5,500,000,  there  will  have  to  be  provided  the  pay  and  mainte- 
nance  the  attendants  incident  to  the  creation  of  these  added  hospital 
facilities? 

Gen.  Snow.  I  think  it  is,  sir ;  because  we  will  have  to  ^p  over  a 
great  many  animals. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  given  you  the  figures  as  to  the  values  and 
I  can  give  you  the  figures  as  to  the  number  of  animals,  if  you  want 
them. 

Gen.  Snow.  As  to  those  horses  we  buy  abroad,  we  have  to  pay  a 
tremendous  price  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  grant  you  that,  but  the  limiting  factor  as  to 
whether  you  buy  abroad  or  here  is  not  the  cost  of  the  animals.  It  is 
the  shipping  factor  or  the  tonnage  space. 

Gen.  Snow.  That  has  been  our  trouble. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  figuring,  all  told,  on  having  about  812,000 
head  of  animals  here  and  abroad,  and  I  have  stated  about  what  it  is 
proposed  to  expend  for  animals  here  and  abroad.  Do  you  think  it  is 
a  good  business  proposition  for  the  possible  reclamation  of  a  portion 
of  those  animals  of  the  value  of  $17,000,000,  which  is  an  outside  and 
liberal  figure,  to  expend  $5,500,000  in  additional  hospital  facilities  ? 

Gen.  Snow.  I  have  never  considered  it  before,  as  that  has  never 
come  within  my  province. 
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BEAIrBBTATS  DIYISION. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  it  does  not,  but  I  am  trying  to 
get  some  one  with  a  little  higher  authority  than  the  veterinary  surgeon 
who  presented  the  estimate  to  justify  it,  if  it  can  be  done. 

Major,  what  organization  nave  you  in  the  War  Department  for 
the  ascertainment  of  land  value,  either  for  purchase  or  lease,  and 
what  has  been  the  procedure  in  that  regard? 

Maj.  HoLDEN.  Up  to  May  20  every  department  went  itis  own  gait 
in  that  matter  and  grabbea  land  without  having  men  trained  in  the 
land  business.  On  the  20th  of  May  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War  made  a  memorandum  or  order  creating  the  real  estate  unit, 
and  every  purchase  of  real  estate  or  lease  of  real  estate  was  at  that 
time  centered  in  that  unit.  After  that  when  any  bureau,  we  will  say 
Ordnance,  for  instance,  wanted  land  they  had  to  put  in  a  request  to 
us.  I  am  at  the  head  of  that  unit.  When  that  request  is  put  in  we 
send  out  a  man  who  is  trained  in  the  real  estate  business  or  in  the 
business  of  acquiring  land.  We  go  to  the  local  sources  of  informa- 
tion and  get  their  opinions,  and  taking  those  opinions,  coupled  with 
those  of  oor  trainea  men,  we  make  up  our  recommendation  to  the 
staff  along  that  line.  This  system  prevents  departments  from  bid- 
ding against  each  other,  and  it  also  prevents  profiteering  in  land. 

Tne  Chaibman.  Is  your  land  division  dealing  with  all  purchases 
or  leases  of  land  and  buildings? 

Maj.  HoLDBK.  We  deal  with  the  leasing  of  buildings,  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  construction  end  of  it 

The  Chaibican  (interposing).  I  am  referring  to  the  leasing  of 
buildings. 

]Vfa].  HoiJ>XN.  We  lease  land  and  buildings.  All  of  that  comes 
through  this  unit.  The  request  for  lease  or  purchase  comes  directly 
to  us,  and  we  investigate  it  and  make  a  report  and  recommendation 
to  the  director  of  operations  of  the  General  Staff,  and  he  in  turn 
indorses  on  it,  "For  military  purposes,'*  or  whether  it  is  justified 
from  the  military  standpoint.  Then  if  it  is  a  proposition  of  any 
considerable  magnitude  it  is  sent  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War 
for  final  approval.  Then  we  get  it  back  with  instructions  to  ne- 
gotiate for  the  land  along  the  lines  or  within  the  limits  of  our  recom- 
mendation. 

The  Chaibmak.  You  are  therefore  engaged  in  the  valuation  of 
land  in  connection  with  hospitals? 

Maj.  HoLDEK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  it  the  policy  of  the  real  estate  division  to 
detennine  what  a  completed  hospital  unit  will  cost,  having  in  mind 
what  is  being  asked  for  the  land,  and  by  that  deciding  whether  it 
is  a  dj^rable  purchase  or  not? 

Maj.  HoLDEN.  I  might  apparently  digress  a  little  bit  when  I  tell 
you  what  has  recently  come  about.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  with  the  Medical  Corps  in  the  lease  of  its  hospitals,  and 
that  is  a  matter  I  wanted  to  brmg  up  with  you  before  the  committee 
adjourned.  They  have  gone  to  work  and  have  taken  over  property 
at  what  price  the  owner  chose  to  ask  for  it,  but  the  Secretary  of  War 
issued  an  order  that  there  should  be  no  hospitals  acquired  unless  it 
was  based  upon  the  recommendation  of  a  board  composed  of  a  repre- 
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sentative  from  the  Surgeon  General's  office,  a  representative  frf»iri 
our  division,  and  a  representative  from  the  construction  division. 
There  are  two  boards  out  now  investigating  buildings  suitable  for 
hospital  purposes,  and  they  function  on  that  in  this  way :  The  Medical 
Corps  man  says:  "I  can  use  that  building  as  a  hospital;"  the  man 
from  the  construction  division  says :  "  It  will  take  so  much  money 
to' convert  that  building  into  a  hospital,"  and  our  man  would  say 
what  he  considered  a  reasonable  price  to  pay  the  owner  of  thai 
property  on  taking  it  over. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  to  the  latter  point  that  my  questicm  is  ad- 
dressed. In  determining  what  is  a  reasonable  price,  do  you  de- 
termine  it  upon  the  basis  of  what  would  be  the  ultimate  cost  per  bed  t 

Maj.  HoLDEN.  That  committee  should;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  do  anything  more  than  that? 

Maj.  HoLDEN.  Yes,  sir;  the  Surgeon  Greneral's  representative  says 
whether  it  can  be  used  for  a  hospital,  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  committee  consider  anything  more  than 
what  the  cost  would  be  per  bed,  as  finally  completed? 

Maj.  HoLDEN.  I  should  not  think  so;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  stop  there,  I  want  to  present  to  yoa 
what  follows  as  a  result  of  a  consideration  of  the  desirability  of 
paying  a  given  price  from  the  standpoint  of  the  buyer 

Maj.  HoLDEN  (interposing).  The  Government  being  the  buyer? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  the  Government  being  the  buyer.  Iiistead 
of  a  consideration  of  the  price  that  the  seller  in  good  conscience 
ou^ht  to  ask 

Maj.  HoLDEN  (interposing).  It  is  done  from  our  point  of  view, 
and  that  is  just  where  I  can  give  you  some  illustrations.  I  will  tell 
you  where  we  come  into  this  proposition.  Congress  has  given  the 
power  to  acquire  practically  every  class  of  property,  except  nospitab 
and  office  space,  by  either  requisition  or  condemnation  proceedings. 
When  we  went  out  to  see  whether  a  building  was  desirable  for  a  hos- 
pital, and  determined  that  it  was,  and  the  man  asked  $100^000  for  it, 
while,  in  our  judgment,  it  was  not  worth  more  than  $25,000,  because? 
we  were  short  of  hospital  space  we  were  obliged  to  pay  the  $100,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  legislation  to  correct  that 
now? 

Maj.  Hou)en.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  no  law  now  to  compel  them  to 

do  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  point  I  am  bringing  up  is  this,  and  what  you 
say  is,  of  course,  applicable  to  it,  because  you  may  have  to  make  a 
bad  bargain,  due  to  the  necessities  of  the  case 

Maj.  HoLDEN  (interposing).  Do  not  charge  us  with  anvthing  back 
of  May  20,  1918. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  concerned  with  individuals,  but  I  n*.. 
concerned  for  the  (Jovernnient.  A  statement  was  made  to  me  touch- 
ing the  Lakewood  Hotel,  and  it  was  made  in  writing  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Beal  Estate  Association  of  America  and  sent  by  me  t«. 
the  Surgeon  (Jeneral's  office  for  consideration  and  report,  to  thr 
effect  that  that  property  had  been  bought  at  forced  sale  within  two 
or  three  years  at  $80,000,  and  that  the  Government  had  taken  it 
over  at  an  annual  rental  of  $50,000. 

Maj.  HoLDEN.  That  is  correct,  and  I  gave  him  those  facts. 
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The  Chairman.  The  statement  was  made  that  the  Government 
roposed  to  expend  in  the  vicinity  of  the  building  or  on  the  build- 
ig  probably  $200,000  in  improvements. 

Maj.  HoLDEN.  That  is  pretty  nearly  correct;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  An  explanation  was  made  as  to  the  reason  for 
lie  price  paid,  to  the  effect  that  it  would  result  in  giving  a  bed 
apacity  at  a  cost  per  bed  of  something  over  $100,  as  I  recall  it. 

Maj.  HoLDEN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  those  boards  now  out  considered  that 
ny  property  that  could  be  acquired  and  completed  for  hospital 
purposes  at  a  cost,  I  think,  of  $300  per  bed  would  be  a  justifiable 
ransaction  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Government. 

Maj.  HoLDEN.  I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  As  to  everything 
xcept  your  last  statement,  and  that  is  as  to  what  the  policy  of  the 
lovemment  is  now,  so  far  as  our  division  is  concerned.  The  Sur- 
-eon  General  figured  that  they  could  get  1,000  people  in  the  Liake- 
rood  Hotel.  Our  division  got  up  the  facts  as  to  what  was  the  value 
f  that  hotel.  We  dug  up  all  of  those  facts  and  gave  them  to  Mr. 
iarland,  but,  of  course,  we  could  not  cancel  the  lease.  There  was 
10  repair  clause,  and  in  about  two  weeks  or  perhaps  two  months 
he  heating  plant  gave  out,  and  the  Government  had  to  go  to  that 
xpense.  Then  they  have  done  a  lot  of  plastering.  I  have  the 
irhole  file  here,  and  will  be  glad  to  show  it  to  you.  I  wanted  to 
ancel  the  lease  and  let  those  people  go  to  the  devil,  but  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  said  that  I  would  get  in  trouble  if  I  did  so.  We 
re  paying  $50,000  a  year  there  because  we  have  no  law  to  protect 
IS,  but  if  you  will  give  us  that  law  we  will  requisition  them.  Our 
li vision  is  familiar  with  all  that  bed  stuff,  and  we  pay  no  attention 
*i  that.  We  look  the  property  over  and  determine  what  it  is  worth. 
rhat  is  what  we  are  doing. 

The  Surgeon  General's  office  took  over  the  Grand  Central  Palace, 
n  Xew  York,  at  a  price  of  $521,000,  and  it  did  not  look  very  bad  at 
hat  price,  taking  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  bed  capacity.  We 
lad  a  man  to  investigate  it,  and  he  figured  that  this  building  should 
ke  leased  for  $394,W0.  We  are  looking  at  it  from  the  point  of 
new  of  real  estate  men.  You  might  find  a  piece  of  property  that 
ras  very  desirable,  and  the  owner  might  not  be  charging  an  exces- 
ivp  price,  but  in  buying  we  endeavor  to  get  a  price  based  on  cost 
ind  other  factors. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  doubt  that  cost  is  a  factor  to  be  con- 
ideredj  but,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  in  buying  there  ought  to  be 
a  ken  into  consideration  not  simply  the  buyer's  standpoint  of 
whether,  because  of  the  peculiar  use  he  is  to  put  it  to,  he  can  get 
hat  use  at  a  certain  price,  but  there  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
ion  also  the  seller's  standpoint,  and  the  seller  ought  not  to  be  paid 
^ny  more  than  what  in  good  conscience,  having  m  mind  the  value 
>f  the  property  to  him,  it  is  worth. 

Maj.  HoiJ)Ex.  I  agree  with  that  theory  exactly.  The  theory  in  our 
livision  is  this:  If  you  employ  a  man  as  an  individual  to  go  and 
••IT  a  piece  of  property  for  a  given  price,  you  might  see  great 
|v>5?ibilities  of  what  you  could  make  out  of  it,  but  our  job  would  be 
►0  get  the  property  at  its  fair  market  value.    That  is  what  we  are 
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doing,  and  that  is  the  purpose  for  which  we  were  created  by 
Secretary  of  War. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  connection,  it  further  developed,  or.   * 
least,  I  gained  the  impression,  that  in  making  leases  provisions  v.  ^- 
not  made  in  the  leases  touching  what  credit,  if  any,  should  be  sri^ 
for  betterments,  and,  also,  that  a  provision  was  made  in  them  for : 
restoration  of  the  property  to  the  condition  in  which  it  was  receiv- 
ordinary  wear  and  tear  excepted.    If  that  be  true,  it  will  proba' 
result  in  the  Government  frequently  having  to  restore  a  buildini^  ' 
great  cost,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  lease,  wlier   - 
such  restoration  might  not  be  of  value  to  anybody.    It  would  a  • 
result  in  no  credit  being  made  upon  the  lease  price  if  improvem^  "- 
were  made  that  might  add  very  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  proT^r 

Maj.  HoLDEN.  Your  criticism  is  partly  right  there,  but  you  can  - 
how  much  a  building  might  have  to  be  torn  up  to  fit  it  for  the  (i. 
emment's  use.     A  lot  of  things  would  be  required.     It  would  * 
necessary  to  tear  out  partitions  that  would  injure  the  building  in  -ii 
a  way  that  the  owner  would  have  to  have  it  restored.    On  tlie  qi.^ 
tion  of  betterments  we  are  drawing  leases  in  which  the  Goveninv 
reserves  the  right  to  remove  any  repairs  or  betterments  it  put^  in  . 
building,  but  that,^of  course,  would  not  be  of  much  value.    Wh  " 
permanent  improvements  are  made,  they  ought  to  be  taken  i: : 
consideration. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  not  your  lease  cany  at  the  time  it  - 
made  a  provision  for  the  adjustment  of  values  incident  to  the  :: 
provement  of  property  ?    Of  courae,  in  some  cases  there  would  be  r 
umprovement,  but  m  other  cases  there  might  be  marked  impn^\' 
ments;  and  ought  not  your  lease  to  contain  a  proper  clause  lonkij 
to  an  adjustment  through  arbitrators,  if  need  be,  of  those  values  i 

Maj.  HoLDEN.  It  would  be  very  desirable.    It  is  only  a  question  < : 
whether  we  could  get  the  owner  to  agree  to  it.    A  great  many  of  th*  • 
so-called  bettennents  I  do  not  think  are  betterments.    However,  tr . 
is  a  good  suggestion. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  matter  of  negotiation;  but  what  I  ^\u' 
struck  with  was  the  absence  of  any  apparent  realization  of  the  de<ir. 
bility  of  such  a  clause,  assuming  that  the  negotiation  permitted  it  t 
be  inserted. 

Maj.  HoLDEN.  We  have  considered  it  in  individual  cases  and  ma  . 
some  recommendations. 

We  have  a  building  up  in  St.  Paul  which  belongs  to  the  Illin 
Steel  Co.,  a  steel  warehouse.    Bight  across  the  street  is  the  Willy^ 
Overland  Building,  which  was  leased  last  winter  as  a  training  sch 
for  aeronautical  mechanics.     They  bad  to  have  a  building  riir 
away,  and  this  was  the  only  building  right  at  the  grounds  availai 
The  Illinois  Steel  Co.  had  this  warehouse,  but  in  order  to  use  it  \ 
have  had  an  expense  of  $60,000  to  put  in  a  steam-heating  pla:  - 
That  heating  plant  is  no  good  at  all  to  them.    We  tried  to  get  tb« . 
to  allow  at  least  the  junk  value  of  the  plant.    It  would  be  pretty  bar 
in  a  great  many  cases  to  get  in  a  general  clause,  and  when  you  -^^ 
how  the  Government  does  treat  this  property  it  is  not  a  rearbett.  - 
ment  to  the  people. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  The  fact  that  the  clause  is  in  there  wauld  i.  ' 
determine  that  question.  The  question  as  to  whether  it  was  a  betti  r 
ment  would  be  a  matter  for  determination  under  the  clause  in  o:i 
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pas-ticular  case.  What  I  am  speaking  of  is  that  your  L&ase  clause 
should  have  a  provision  by  which  that  could  be  determined  so  that 
you  would  not  be  in  the  position  of  a  tenant  who,  at  the  expiration 
of  his  lease,  having  put  valuable  improvements  on  the  property, 
conld  not  force  an  fUlowance  for  their  value. 

Maj.  HoLDEN.  I  will  tell  you  what  we  will  do.  We  are  anxious  for 
suggestions.  As  I  have  said,  we  have  only  been  on  the  job  about  two 
months.   We  will  try  to  get  np  a  clause  and  try  to  get  it  through. 

In  the  case  of  Fayetteville,  if  we  had  attempted  to  rent  that  land. 
not  only  would  we  have  paid  $600,000,  but  after  the  war  they  would 
ask  us  to  restore  the  property,  and  these  farms  would  be  covered 
with  a  lot  of  buildings  which  would  not  be  adapted  to  that  purpose 
and  there  would  be  a  flood  of  claims.  That  we  are  trying  to  prevent. 
It  would  be  far  cheaper  if  the  Government  purchased  them  all  the 
way  through  at  this  time  than  it  would  after  the  war..  I  Uiink  you 
would  fina  it  was  an  economy.  You  will  be  flooded  with  claims  for 
damages  that  none  of  use  will  live  to  see  the  end  of.  I  think  it  will 
end  by  the  Government  buying  most  of  these  camp  sites,  and  it  is 
good  business  to  do  it. 

The  Chadiman.  You  have  the  power  of  condemnation  for  such 
camp  sites? 

Maj.  HoLDEN.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  use  it. 

PUBCHASE  OF  LAND  AT  WEST  POIST,  KY.,  FOR  ABTIUJERY  THAINIKO  CAMP. 

The  Chajrhan.  General,  you  have  an  estimate  here  for  the  pur- 
chase of  land  at  West  Point,  Ky.,  $1,600,000? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAntMAK.  What  is  the  prpgram  of  the  War  Department 
touching  this  locality  on  which  this  estimate  is  predicated? 

Gten.  Snow.  When  our  Army  was  organized  last  suraimer  we  con- 
templated organizing  and  training  the  Field  Artillery  component  of 
each  division  with  its  division  at  these  divisional  camps,  of  which 
there  were  some  thirty-odd.  The  results  were  not  satisfactory.  When 
the  office  pi  Chief  of  Field  Artillery  was  established  in  February  we 
decided  to  concentrate  the  Field  Artillery  at  a  smaller  number  of 
camps.  The  reason  for  concentration  was  the  fact  that  at  all  of  these 
scattered  camps  we  were  unable  to  provide  adequate  equipment  or 
adequate  instructors  at  any  of  them  and  we  did  not  have  sufficient 
ground  to  properly  train  the  artillery,  but  by  concentrating  at  four 
or  five  places  we  could  actually  train  these  troops.  In  selecting  the 
places  at  which  we  propose  to  build  these  big  camps  we  settled  on 
West  Point,  Ky.  I  want  to  say  in  that  connection  that  of  the  two 
propositions  carried  in  the  bill,  West  Point,  Ky.,  and  Fayetteville, 
N.  C.,  neither  locality  was  suggested  to  us  by  any  civilian  or  by  any 
chamber  of  commerce  or  by  any  Member  of  the  House  or  Senate,  but 
that  both  localities  were  picked  by  military  men  as  suitable. 

At  West  Point  we  propose  to  acquire  about  40,000  acres  and  to 
build  a  cantonment  there  to  accommodate  headquarters,  six  Field 
Artillery  brigades,  six  ammunition  trains,  one  Corps  oi  Artillery, 
various  accessory  troops  necessary  to  training,  such  as  the  aerial 
squadrons,  balloon  companies,  quartermaster  department,  redamar 
tion  service,  veterinary  hospital,  remount  depot,  etc.    I  do  not  think 
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there  is  much  question  about  the  wisdom  of  concentrating  the  Artil- 
lery in  a  few  or  these  camps  rather  than  scattering  it  over  so  many. 

Mr.  Cannon.  You  are  speaking  of  the  Kentucky  proposition? 

Gen.  Snow,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  General,  at  West  Point  you  contemplate  securing 
how  much  land? 

Gen.  Snow.  About  40,000  acres,  as  I' recall  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  proposing  to  get  135,000  acres  at  Fayette- 
ville  for  $1,500,000  and  only  40,000  acres  at  West  Point  for 
$1,600,000? 

Gen,  Snow.  It  is  better  land  at  West  Point,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  General,  what  area  will  you  have  at  West  Point 
for  use  in  the  way  of  artillery  ranges,  and  so  on  ? 

Gen.  Snow.  We  will  have  about  40,000  acres  in  area,  and  we  can 
get  about  12  miles  in  range.  As  you  know,  the  configuration  of  the 
ground  at  West  Point  is  such  that  we  get  a  good  back  stop  in  those 
high  hills  east  of  Salt  River. 

The  Chairman.  This  land  is  substantially  the  land  that  was  used 
for  Anny  maneuvers  some  14  or  16  years  ago? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes;  it  is. 

WATER  AND  DISPOSITION   OF   BEWAQE. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  ccmditions  there  touching  water? 

Gen.  Snow.  There  is  a  large  sring  that  is  being  considered,  and 
also  a  smaller  river,  the  name  of  which  I  have  forgotten.  If  worst 
comes  to  the  worst  there  is  the  Ohio  River,  so  that  we  are  assured  of 
an  ample  supply  of  water. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  propose  doing  in  the  way  of  disposi- 
tion of  sewage? 

Gen.  Snow.  The  last  time  that  was  under  discussion  it  was  con- 
templated to  sewer  into  some  creek  down  there.  The  construction 
division  say  they  can  take  care  of  the  water  proposition  and  the 
sewerage  without  any  trouble. 

The  Chairman.  An  examination  and  report  has  been  made  on 
that? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  expenditure,  exclusive  of  land, 
that  you  propose  making  at  West  Point? 

Gen.  Snow.  It  is  about  $17,000,000  for  the  cantonment  plus  the 
hospital  part ;  the  hospital,  I  assume,  will  be,  rouffhly,  $3,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  So  your  expenditure  there  will  be  approximately 
what  you  figure  at  Fayetteville— $20,000,000? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  buildings  to  be  of  the  temporary  barrack  type 
that  has  been  used  in  other  cantonments? 

Gen.  Snow.  It  is  to  be  standard  cantonment  construction ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  fact  as  to  what  has  been  done  there 
already  ?    Have  you  any  troops  there  or  any  buildings  there  ? 

Gen.  Snow,  les,  sir;  we  have  had  a  number  of  troops  tiiere  for 
about  one  year.  The  number  of  these  troops  we  have  increased  as 
fast  as  we  could  get  camping  facilities  for  them.  We  have  a  tem- 
porary camp  there  now  which  contains  two  brigades,  and  which  we 
are  using  until  the  permanent  construction  is  ready. 
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The  Chairman.  Has  any  of  the  permanent  construction  been 
finished? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  not  had  a  report  lately,  but  we  hope  to 
get  one  brigade  ready  by  the  end  of  this  month — about  one-sixth  of 
the  construction. 

The  Chairman.  When  is  it  contemplated  this  camp  will  be  com- 
pleted? 

Gen.  Snow.  We  hope  to  get  it  by  the  1st  of  January,  but  it  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  labor  situation.  It  is  being  pushed  as  much 
as  possible  because  it  is  badly  needed.  We  have  a  number  of  brigades 
at  outside  camps  waiting  for  a  chance  to  come  in  there  and  get  their 
training. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  cantonments  to  be  at  West  Point  or  are 
they  to  be  at  Stithton  ? 

uen.  Snow.  At  Stithton. 

The  Chairman.  Stithton,  Ky.,  is  some  6  miles  farther  west  from 
West  Point? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes;  below  West  Point. 

The  Chairman.  And  about  30  miles  from  Louisville  ? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  estimate  the  value  of  the  land  there 
to  be? 

Gen.  Snow.  The  leasing  division,  or  the  purchasing  division, 
estimated  the  cost  between  $30  and  $40  an  acre.  It  is  cultivated  land 
in  part,  partly  wooded,  but  it  is  much  better  land  than  the  land  at 
Fayetteville,  which  is  nothing  but  sand. 

The  Chairman.  Forty  thousand  acres  at  $40  an  acre  would  make 
your  estimate  of  $1,600,000  for  the  land? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

LEASING  OF  LAND. 
CONSTBUCnON  OF  BUILDINGS,  ETC. 

The  CiiAmMAN.  What  can  that  land  be  leased  for? 

Gen.  Snow.  I  can  not  give  you  the  definite  figures  on  that,  but  the 
leasing  is  high ;  wherever  we  lease  the  leasing  is  high,  and  I  think  it  is 
especially  high  there. 

The  Chairman.  Major,  have  you  any  information  about  that? 

Maj.  HoLDEN.  I  have  a  little  data  about  that.  We  figured  that  it 
would  cost  about  $400,000  to  have  leased  what  we  are  buying  for 
$1,600,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  25  per  cent  of  its  value  ? 

Maj.  HoLDEN.  It  would  take  about  $10  an  acre  to  lease  that  land, 
and  then  there  would  have  been  damages  on  top  of  it  all  and  it 
would  have  taken  at  least  $400,000  to  have  leased  it. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  figure  do  you  estimate  the  damages? 

Maj*  HoLDEN.  Well,  in  a  big  area  like  that  we  could  not  get  down 
and  give  actual  details,  but  it  would  have  been  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  because  we  would  have  had  to  go  around  and  buy 
up  all  of  the  houses. 

The  Chairman.  You  figured  $500,000  for  damages,  according  to 
the  letter  of  (Jen.  Jervey,  in  connection  with  Fayetteville? 
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Maj.  HoLDEN.  Yes;  I  think  we  did  not  have  as  much  of  a  detaile: 
estimate  at  West  Point.  The  rental  price  was  so  high,  taken  at  a 
flat  rental,  that  the  question  of  damages  was  not  seriously  col- 
sidered. 

The  Chaikman.  Have  you  bought  any  of  this  land  or  entered  into 
any  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  the  land  ? 

Maj.  HoLDEN.  What  we  are  doing  in  all  of  these  cases,  both  nt 
Fayetteville  and  West  Point,  is  to  have  appraisei*s  go  over  t!i^ 
land.  The  Louisville  people  are  helping  us  out  and  we  sent  i>eople 
there  familiar  with  the  land  to  make  an  appraisal  for  us.  We  have 
had  two  men  stationed  there  for  three  months  gathering  in  all  th^ 
descriptions  and  the  names  of  the  property  owners,  a  great  many  of 
the  lines  having  been  obliterated.  We  are  having  a  survey  made  ir. 
both  cases  because,  as  you  know  from  your  knowledge  of  the  situa- 
tion there,  the  lines  are  not  well  defined  and  it  is  difficult  to  d* - 
termine  the  question  of  the  titles.  We  are  getting  one  man  to  a}>- 
praise  his  land  at  a  reasonable  price  and  then  we  are  going  to  ask 
to  purchase  it  right  away  and  treat  them  all  alike.  If  a  man  i^ 
arbitrary  and  attempts  to  hold  us  up  in  the  price,  we  are  going  to 
take  it  by  condemnation,  and  we  are  already  proceeding  with  con- 
demnation in  some  instances.  We  have  a  man  right  on  the  grou'vi 
and  the  minute  an  owner  settles  with  us  at  a  fair  price  we  stop  the 

Sroceedings  against  him.  We  are  working  in  connection  with  the 
istrict  attorney  in  these  matters.  At  Fayetteville  especially  we 
have  a  very  difficult  problem  on  the  question  of  getting  evidence  of 
title;  the  records  are  very  poor  down  there  and  there  is  not  nr. 
abstract  company  in  North  Cfarolina,  or  a  title  company,  big  enouii':. 
to  handle  this  job.  At  West  Point,  Ky.,  a  Louisville  company  hiis 
agreed  to  go  and  make  certificates  of  title  on  this  property,  ai.! 
the  Judge  Advocate  General  will  accept  them.  They  will  certify 
that  in  their  judgment,  after  an  examination  of  the  records,  Johr. 
'Smith  is  the  rightful  owner  of  such  a  piece  of  property. 

The  Chairman.  Do  thev  insure  the  title  or  simply  report  on  it ' 

Mai.  HoLDEN.  I  think  the  Judge  Advocate  General  has  said  that 
he  will  accept  a  certificate  of  their  judgment. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  Kentucky  Title  Co.  or  the  Louisville 
Title  Co.? 

Maj.  HoLDEN.  I  think  it  is  the  Louisville  Title  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  contemplate  vou  will  have  to  condemn 
most  of  this  land,  or  do  you  contemplate  tliat  you  can  get  it  by  agree- 
ment ? 

Maj.  HoLDEN.  I  think  most  of  this  land  will  be  acquired  withoit 
condemnation  proceedings — at  least,  I  think  most  of  it  will  be  at 
Fayetteville,  though  the  policy  we  are  going  to  adopt  in  obtainirir 
the  larger  tracts  of  land  will  be  to  get  the  Attorney  General,  throiiirh 
the  Secretary  of  War,  to  authorize  condemnation.  That  gives  ^:> 
possession  as  we  want  it,  and  then  we  can  deal  with  the  owners  ri^l.t 
on  the  ground  and  not  have  any  one  man  holding  out  and  gettin:: 
more  than  his  neighbor,  or  treated  unfairly.  We  will  get  fair  ap- 
praisals made  by  people  in  the  neighborhood,  whom  we  have  even* 
reason  to  believe  are  reliable,  coupled  with  men  of  training  that  ^^ 
send  down  there. 

The  Chairman.  Greneral,  how  much  of  this  land  at  West  Point  u< 
being  used  by  the  Army  i 
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Maj.  HoLDEN.  General,  there  were  10,000  acres  under  lease  before. 

Gen.  Snow.  I  should  say  about  half  of  it  at  present. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  10,000  acres  have  bisen  under  lease? 

Maj.  HoLDEN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  was  the  lease  price? 

Maj.  HoLDEN.  I  think  about  $50,000  on  that  10,000  acres. 

Gen.  Snow.  That  was  leased  last  year. 

Maj.  HoLDEN.  I  can  give  that  to  you  in  a  minute. 

Mr.  Cannon.  How  long  was  it  leased  for? 

Maj.  HoLDEN.  We  can  only  make  a  lease  up  to  the  30th  of  June, 
up  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  then  we  provide  for  a  renewal  as 
long  as  the  war  lasts.  It  was  really  for  six  months  in  this  instance, 
because  that  was  all  the  Government  could  do.  However,  we  can- 
celed the  lease  on  that  land  because  the  10,000  acres  were  right  in  the 
middle  of  this  tract,  and  there  would  be  no  use  in  buying  on  both 
sides  of  it  and  not  taking  the  whole  thing  together. 

This  shows  an  average  rental  of  $8.60  an  acre.  Whether  that  means 
such  time  as  they  may  take  it^  from  January  until  July,  I  do  not 
know;  but  that  would  bear  out  just  what  I  said,  about  $10  an  acre  ioT 
the  whole  thing  without  damages. 

Mr.  Cannon.  What  do  you  mean  by  damages? 

Maj.  HoLDEN.  You  see,  if  they  go  in  there  and  tear  down  the  build- 
ings and  crops  if  it  is  under  lease,  they  have  to  pay  for  that ;  but  if 
you  buy  it,  of  course,  that  all  goes  in  with  it. 

Mr.  Uannon.  But  most  of  that  land  is  not  settled. 

Ma^'.  HoLDEN.  There  are  a  good  many  houses,  and  you  will  find  a 
lot  oi  little  settlements. 

Gen.  Snow.  I  think  Uier^  were  seventy-odd  settlements  on  that 
tract.  ^ 

Maj.  HoiiDfiN.  They  have  not  determined  yet  whether  they  are 
going  to  take  Stithton  or  not.  Of  course,  if  they  did  that  it  would 
run  it  up  higher. 

Gen.  Snow.  That  is  about  a  $250,000  item. 

The  Chasiman.  What  need  is  there  for  taking  that  little  settle- 
ment? 

Gen.  Snow.  We  are  building  practically  all  around  it,  so  we  close 
it  in  there.  We  have  already  taken  over  its  electric-light  plant  to 
use  in  the  cantonment-construction  work.  Leaving  a  little  civilian 
community  in  the  midst  of  this  military  reservation  would  lead  to 
difficulties,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  propose  to  take  in  the  little  town  of 
We-t  Point? 

Oen.  Snow.  No,  sir;  just  Stithton. 

Tlie  Chairman.  This  table  seems  to  indicate  rentals  running  from 
as  low  as  $4  up  to  as  high  a.s  $30  an  acre.  You  do  not  know  whether 
that  is  a  six  months'  rental  or  a  year's  rental  I 

Maj.  HoLDEN.  I  ima^ne  it  would  probably  be  the  saiue  for  six 
months  as  it  would  be  for  a  year.  In  most  of  these  cases  whore  it  is 
in  an  agricultural  commimity  and  we  have  leased  land,  we  lease  imtil 
the  30th  of  June  and  give  them  the  money  for  the  full  year  and  take 
a  renewal  privile^  for  six  months;  and  in  that  case,  if  it  is  farming 
land  and  tne  land  is  taken  in  the  spring,  it  is  the  same  as  taking  it  for 
the  whole  year. 
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The  Chairman.  You  expect  to  station  about  the  same  number  of 
troops  here  that  you  do  at  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  ? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir;  about  45,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  buildings  you  will  erect  there  will  accom- 
modate that  number  of  troops? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  includes  all  the  accessories  in  the  way 
of  hospitals,  etc.? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir;  remount  depot,  aviation  field,  balloon  com- 
panies, quartermaster  utilities,  reclamation,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  remount  depot  in  connection  with 
Camp  Zachary  Taylor. 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  need  for  two  remount  depots? 

Gen.  Snow.  I  suggested  to  the  Construction  Division  that  there 
was  not,  but  they  concluded  that  there  would  be  a  need  for  two  sepa- 
rate ones.  But  the  one  at  West  Point  will  be  much  smaller  than  the 
one  at  Camp  Zachary  Taylor. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Gen.  Snow.  The  distance  between  the  two,  they  said,  was  so  great 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  take  so  many  hotses  back  and  forth  over 
the  road. 

The  ('hairman.  Why  should  you  establish  the  smaller  one  at 
West  Point?    The  remount  depot  at  Taylor  is  on  leased  land. 

Gen.  Snow.  If  we  were  building  them  originally  we  would  make 
the  big  one  at  West  Point  and  the  smaller  one  at  Zachary  Taylor: 
that  is,  just  turn  it  around. 

The  Chairman.  The  camp  at  Zachary  Taylor  is  now  an  Artillery 
replacement  camp? 

Gen,  Snow.  We  have  two  activities  there,  the  replacement  depot 
and  also  the  central  officers'  training  school  for  candidates  for  Field 
Artillery  officers. 

Mr.  Cannon.  You  say  you  have  already  improved  this  site? 

Maj.  HoiJ)EN.  They  have  started  in  on  the  construction  work 
there  ? 

Mr.  Cannon.  Construction  work  for  what? 

Maj.  HoLDEN.  For  this  Artillery  camp. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Without  title  or  without  lease? 

Maj.  HoLDEN.  Without  title  or  without  lease.  Of  course,  we  have 
options,  and  we  are  negotiating  all  the  time  on  it. 

Mr.  Cannon.  But  by  what  authority  of  law  ? 

Maj.  Hou)EN.  The  people  have  been  willing  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Cannon.  What  people? 

Maj.  HoLDEN.  The  owners.  They  have  been  patriotic  enoogh  to 
get  off. 

Mr.  Cannon.  I  understand  that;  and  you  have  authority  under 
legislation  already  enacted  to  take  that  40,000  acres? 

Maj.  HoLDEN.  Yes,  sir;  if  we  care  to  do  it,  the  act  of  July  2, 1917. 
We  could  condemn  it  if  we  have  to. 

Mr.  Cannon.  You  could  condemn  it  or  take  it  without  condemn- 
ing it? 

Maj.  HoLDEN.  Yes,  sir;  the  law  is  broad  enough.  The  Secretary 
of  War  has  authorized  the  project,  and  the  authority  of  law  in  casei 
any  of  these  people  did  not  come  across  or  did  not  put  a  reasonable 
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Mr.  GUiLJETT.  Is  West  Point  near  Louisville  ? 

Gen.  Snow.  About  20  miles  below  there.  Two  railroads  run 
through  West  Point,  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  other  is  a  part  of 
the  L.  &  N.  system.  At  Fayetteville  the  railroad  connections  are  not 
so  good.  The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  is  a  double-track  road  from  Wash- 
ington to  Fayetteville,  and  there  are  two  other  branch  lines  which 
run  through  there,  with  connections  to  Charleston  and  Wilmington. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  Camp  Eustis  being  used  as  an  Artillery 
camp? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir ;  the  Coast  Artillery  are  using  that  for  heavy 
artilleiT,  railroad  artillery,  and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  And  these  camps  are  to  be  used  for  light  artillery? 

Gren.  Snow.  These  are  for  what  is  called  the  divisional  artillery. 

The  Chairman.  Some  heavy^  but  mostly  light? 

Gren.  Snow.  Yes,  sir ;  two-thirds  of  it  is  light. 

The  Chairman.  Have  vou  area  enough  at  either  of  these  places  for 
the  use  of  your  heaviest  neld  artillery  f 

Gen.  Snow.  We  have  at  Fayetteville,  but  not  at  West  Point. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  use  them  at  West  Point,  having  the 
range  of  hills  as  a  background? 

Gen.  Skow.  Yes;  if  we  had  more  land  to  get  the  firing  positions. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  you  would  not  have  the  length  of 
range? 

Gen.  Snow.  We  have  not  got  the  length ;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  testified  the  length  of  range  was 
approidmately  12  miles? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir ;  of  the  biggest  gun  we  have  in  the  divisional 
artillery. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  you  actually  have  a  range  of  about  12 
at  West  Point? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  will  have  a  range  of  20-odd  miles  at 
Fayetteville? 

Gen.  Show.  Twenty-five  milea 

Mr.  GiLUSTT.  Why  could  you  not  have  your  Artillery  camp  in  con- 
junction with  one  of  the  proving  groun(k  which  the  Ordnance  has? 

Gen.  Snow.  Most  of  the  land  they  have  is  pretty  well  used  in  their 
own  tests,  and  in  the  Artillery  we  are  training  artiller]r  men,  whereas 
in  Uie  Ordnance  they  are  simply  testing  the  ammunition,  guns,  etc., 
and  they  care  nothing  about  the  range. 

The  Chairman.  But  in  peace  times,  when  your  ordnance  work 
would  not  be  so  heavy,  would  there  not  be  ground  enough  at  Aber* 
deen,  the  new  proving  ground,  for  an  artillery  range? 

Gen.  Snow.  I  think  there  would  be  ground  enough  for  a  range,  but 
I  do  not  think  there  would  be  enough  ground  to  train  our  Artillery 
there  in  maneuvering.  A  single  brigade,  for  instance,  has  about 
3«000  horses  and  400  motor-drawn  vehicles  and  nearly  400  horse- 
drawn  vehicles,  with  four  to  six  animals,  and  it  takes  considerable 
ground  to  maneuver  all  that  equipment. 

The  Chairman.  Aside  from  the  question  of  mere  area  and  of  hills 
to  act  as  a  backstop  for  projectiles,  how  suitable  is  the  land  at  Fa^- 
ettevUle  and  at  West  Pomt,  Ky.,  for  maneuvering  purposes  of  Artil- 
lerv? 
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.  Gen.  Snow.  They  are  both  very  suitable,  and  West  Point,  Ky., 
is  more  suitable  than  Fayetteville,  because  there  is  more  sand  at 
FayetteviUe. 

The  Chairman.  What  character  of  ground  is  desirable  for  such 
maneuvering? 

Gen.  Snow.  A  soil  that  does  not  get  deep  mud  in  the  rains  and 
in  the  winter  so  that  the  wheels  of  the  gun  carriages  and  the  tractors 
and  motor  trucks  and  so  on  will  sink  in  and  stick. 

The  Chairman.  Any  question  as  to  topography  ? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes;  we  like  to  get  a  varied  topography  very  much, 
varied  all  we  can,  so  as  to  get  the  different  kinds  we  are  sure  to  run 
against  in  a  campaign. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  the  topography  at  these 
respective  places? 

Gen.  Snow.  West  Point  is  more  rolling  than  FayetteviUe.  West 
Point  has  patches  of  timber  on  it,  and  Fayetteville  is  in  this  sand 
belt  which  runs  entirely  down  the  Atlantic  coast  and  is  covered  with 
black  jack  or  second-growth  scrub  timber,  very  largely,  and  while 
it  rolls,,  it  is  a  gradual  roll  from  one  end  to  the  other  and  not  as  broken 
as  West  Point. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  the  West  Point  area  is  very  broken,  is  it 
not? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  some  ravines  there. 

Mr.  Cannon.  How  soon  will  the  Fayetteville  and  the  Kentucky 
camps  be  ready  for  use? 

Gen.  Snow.  I  have  asked  the  construction  division  to  try  to  finish 
them  by  January  1. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Is  it  probable  that  they  will  complete  them  anywhere 
near  that  time? 

Gen.  Snow.  It  is  very  doubtfid.  It  is  a  question  with  them,  they 
say,  of  labor. 

Mr.  Cannon.  And  I  suppose  somewhat  of  material  also. 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir ;  but  the  material  does  not  seem  to  worry  them, 
but  the  labor  does.  They  are  building  the  camps,  however,  in  sec- 
tions, so  as  fast  as  they  get  enough  completed  for  a  brigade  we  can 
put  one  brigade  in  there. 

Mr.  Cannon.  It  is  the  people  who  are  to  be  drafted  or  are  now 
being  drafted  that  you  are  going  to  train  there? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  have  a  number  of  organizations  now 
ready  to  go  into  these  camps  if  the  camps  were  ready  to  take  them. 

Mr.  Cannon.  But  those  organizations  inside  of  the  next  six  months 
will  be  in  France,  will  they  not? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir;  1  think  they  will.  They  will  go  over  there 
imperfectly  trained. 

Mr.  Cannon.  And  be  trained  over  there? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir.  Since  we  instituted  this  plan  of  concentrat- 
ing the  artillery  in  a  few  big  camps,  we  have  cut  down  the  training 
period  in  France  by  one-half.  When  we  get  Fayetteville  and  West 
I^oint  and  all  these  camps  going  we  will  reduce  it  much  more. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Everything  considered,  by  what  time  will  you  be 
able  to  use  the  'FayetteviUe  and  the  West  Point,  Ky.,  camps  tor  the 
people  that  are  now  being  called  into  the  military  service? 

Gen.  Snow.  We  are  using  West  Point  now. 
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Mr.  Cannon.  To  what  extent? 

Gen.  Snow.  We  have  two  brigades  there  and  we  contemplate  hav- 
ing six. 

Mr.  Cannon.  How  many  in  numbers? 

Gen.  Snow.  There  are  about  6,000  in  a  brigade.  We  have  about 
12,000  there  now  in  a  temporary  canvas  camp. 

Mr.  Cannon.  You  could  notutilize  those  through  the  winter. 

Gen.  Snow.  No;  we  hope  to  have  sufficient  wooden  construction 
done  by  cold  weather  to  take  them  out  of  these  camps  and  put  the 
men  into  the  wooden  construction. 

SELECnOTX  OF  SITES. 

Mr.  Cannon.  For  the  purchase  of  land  at  West  Point,  Ky.,  you  are 
estimating  $1,600,000.  You  got  your  money  from  other  appropria- 
tions to  build  your  roads,  and  you  have  got  to  have  a  lot  of  good  roads 
there  ? 

Gren.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cannon.  And  then  you  have  got  to  have  new  buildings  ? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cannon.  And  hospitals  and  all  the  other  necessary  improve- 
ments? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cannon.  What  is  to  be  the  cost  of  completing  all  of  this  camp, 
including  the  purchase  of  the  land  ? 

Gen.  Snow.  About  $20,000,000. 

Mr.  Cannon.  How  long  before  you  anticipate  that  it  will  be  en- 
tirely complete? 

Gen.  Snow.  Next  spring  some  time. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Takmg  into  consideration  the  getting  of  the  ma- 
terial and  labor? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir ;  we  think  so. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Now,  then,  I  just  want  to  skip  from  there  over  to 
Fayetteville.  This  is  a  much  larger  tract  of  land  at  Fayetteville,  but 
it  will  be  purchased  at  much  less  cost? 

Maj.  HoLDEN.  That  is  $1,500,000  for  155,000  acres  of  land. 

Mr.  Cannon.  As  against  45,000  acres  of  land 

Maj.  HoLDEN  (interposing).  At  $1,600,000. 

^Ir.  Cannon.  After  all  is  said  and  done,  these  two  sites  are  to  be 
used  for  similar  purposes? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Have  you  taken  into  consideration  the  question  of 
making  one  camp  of  this? 

Gen.  Snow.  We  could  not  very  well  combine  them,  because  six 
brigades  are  about  as  much  as  can  be  handled  at  one  place  efficiently, 
witnout  loss  of  time  in  getting  them  out  of  each  others  way,  so  that 
we  can  work  with  greater  efficfency  by  having  these  two  camps. 

ilr.  Cannon.  Then  you  have  one  at  Fort  Sill? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir.  * 

Mr.  Cannon.  That  is  a  long  ways  west? 

Gren.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cannon.  That  is  very  level  land.  I  was  there  in  1885.  How 
much  Und  have  you  there. 
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Gen.  Snow.  There  are  52,000  acres  there.  Then  there  is  addi- 
tion a  forest  reserve  that  we  can  use. 

Mr.  Cannon.  That  50,000  acres  of  land  was  acquired  many  years 
ago. 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cannon.  I  was  there  in  1885, 1  recollect.    Now,  there  are  foui 
of  these  sites  altogether. 
•  Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cannon,  Where  is  the  fourth  one? 

Gen.  Snow.  Camp  Jackson,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Mr.  Cannon.  What  acreage  have  you  there? 

Gen.  Snow.  We  have  40,000  acres  there  in  a  lease,  and  we  are 
going  to  add  to  it  eighty  or  one  hundred  thousand  acres. 

Mr.  Cannon.  So  that  would  give  you  three  times  the  amount  of 
land  that  you  get  at  the  Kentucky  sdtef 

Gen.  Snow,  les,  sir. 

Mr.  Cannon.  And  more  than  you  get  at  the  Fayetteville  site! 

Gen.  Snow.  It  is  approximately  the  same. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Have  you  locked  all  aver  this  country,  and,  taking 
into  consideration  climate,  railroads,  and  everything  else,  do  you 
re^rd  these  four  sites  as  the  best  sites  in  the  country? 

Gen.  Snow.  With  the  exception  of  Fort  Sill.  We  would  rather 
have  a  site  farther  east  than  that,  but  as  we  own  Fort  SiH  and  have 
already  built  up  a  plant  there,  and  had  done  so  before  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  I  think  we  had  better  maintain  it. 

Mr.  Cannon.  You  have  made  a  thorough  invesli|pation. 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir ;  quite  a  thorough  investigation. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Ajid  in  the  judgment  of  the  proper  military  au- 
thorities this  is  a  proper  thing  to  do? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sip. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Everything  being  taken  into  consideration  t 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question :  You  say  that 
one  of  the  oonaderations  in  eonnection  with  the  location  of  artillery 
ranges  is  the  character  of  the  soil.  I  presume  that  is  because  of  the 
need  of  moving  heavy  guns,  ammunition  trains,  etc 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  situation  touching  land  both  at  Fay- 
etteville and  at  West  Point,  -Ky.,  in  that  regard? 

Gen.  Snow.  Well,  the  soil  is  suitable  at  both  places. 

The  Chairman.  That  matter  was  inquired  into? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  inquired  into  quite  carefully.  For 
instance,  in  selecting  Fayetteville  we  sent  out  an  artillery  officer,  a 
geologist,  and  a  topographer  to  find  the  range.  They  traveled  about 
three  weeks  clear  around  the  State,  and  finally  located  at  Fayette- 
ville. The  geologist  knew  exactly  the  kind  of  soil  we  wanted  and 
picked  it  out  for  us. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  do  in  connection  with  West  Point 
in  determining  its  value  ? 

Gen.  Snow.  The  artillery  officers  at  Camp  Zachary  Taylor  stig- 
gested  the  location  of  West  Point,  and  made  very  favorable  reports 
on  it.  We  read  their  reports,  and  then  examined  the  land  and  found 
that  it  carried  out  their  reports.  However,  we  did  not  make  any 
original  investigation  as  we  did  at  the  other  places. 
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The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  stated  that  some  12  or  14  years  ago 
West  Point  was  used  for  Army  maneuvers  t 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. . 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  experience  in  connection  with  the 
use  of  that  land  at  that  time? 

Gen.  Snow.  The  land  was  found  to  be  suitable  for  maneuvers  at 
that  time.  I  am  not  sure  about  this,  but  I  have  a  general  recollection 
that  it  was  recommended  that  it  be  acquired. 

Mr.  Cannon.  I  want  to  get  a  statement  of  the  total  cost  to  com- 
plete the  work  at  each  one  of  these  sites. 

Gen.  Snow.  Including  the  improvements? 

Mr.  Cannon.  Yes, 

Gen.  Snow.  Each  one  will  cost  about  $20,000,000. 

Mr.  Cannon.  That  would  be  about  $80,000,000  for  the  four? 

Gen.  Snow.  No,  sir;  I  mean  that  Fayetteville  will  cost  about 
$20,000,000  and  West  Point,  Ky.,  will  cost  about  $20,000,000. 

Mr.  Cannon.  What  about  Camp  Jackson? 

Gen.  Snow.  That  will  cost  nine  or  ten  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Cannon.  You  have  already  expended  a  lot  of  money  there? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  spent  a  great  deal  there,  and  it  is 
to  be  a  smaller  camp  also. 

Mr.  Cannon.  You  mean  that  you  will  have  spent  $20,000,000 
altogether.  You  propose  to  spend  $10,000,000  more,  and  you  have 
already  spent  $10,000,000? 

Gen.  Snow.  I  think  we  have  spent  much  more  than  $10,000,000. 
I  do  not  know  how  much.    Camp  Jackson  was  built  last  year. 

Mr.  Cannon.  It  will  cost  $10,000,000  to  complete  it? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cannon.  And  what  will  be  the  cost  at  Fort  Sill? 

Gen.  Snow.  We  do  not  contemplate  any  expenditure  for  improve* 
ments  at  Fort  Sill. 

Mr.  Cannon.  The  total  of  this  is  $60,000,000. 

Gen.  Snow.  About  $50,000,000  of  new  construction. 

Mr.  Eagan.  General,  these  sites  are  to  be  used  by  the  War  De- 
partment permanently,  are  they  not? 

Gen.  Snow.  I  think  they  will. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  connection,  as  I  understood  you  a  while 
ago,  no  agreed  program  has  been  worked  out  as  to  the  number  of 
camps  that  the  War  Department  desires  to  maintain  as  permanent 
artillery  ranges. 

Gen.  Snow.  After  the  war? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gen.  Snow.  No,  sir;  that  has  not  been  worked  out. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  idea  of  the  Army  touching  that? 
You  say  that  you  assume  there  will  be  four  camps? 

Gen.  Snow.  I  assume  that  there  will  be  four,  because  even  before 
the  war  we  were  very  hard  pressed  for  artillery  ranges  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  We  had  only  one  that  was  at  all  suitable,  at 
Sparta,  Wis. ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  about  three- fourths  of  the  artil- 
lery, the  National  Guard,  etc.,  was  stationed  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  so  that  even  for  the  small  units  of  artillery  we  had  at 
that  time  we  had  to  ship  them  from  Texas  and  from  the  East  to 
Sparta.    We  afterwards  acquired  Tobyhanna,  Pa.,  which  helped  the 
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matter  out  to  some  extent,  but  none  of  them  was  suitable.  They 
were  not  large  enough,  and  they  were  not  located  centrally,  and  it 
cost  enormous  sums  to  get  the  troops  to  them. 

Mr.  Cannon.  These  camps  are  for  the  purposes  of  this  war? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eaoan.  Are  these  lands  being  bought  at  prices  at  which  the 
Government  could  dispose  of  them  to  advantage  after  the  war,  if 
the  military  program  did  not  require  them  after  the  war? 

Gen.  Snow.  I  think  they  are,  but  I  am  not  an  authority  on  that. 
That  would  merely  be  my  opinion. 

The  Chairman."  Maj.  Holden,  you  are  looking  after  the  real  estate 
end  of  it:  Do  these  prices  that  you  figure,  averaging  about  $11  per 
acre,  in  one  instance,  and  $40  per  acre  in  the  other,  represent  what 
you  believe  to  be  the  fair  value  of  the  land? 

Maj.  Holden.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  what  the  division  endeavors  to 
do.  If  we  can  not  buy  at  reasonable  prices,  we  will  condemn.  If  we 
condemn,  we  will  have  to  go  before  a  jury  in  that  section  of  the 
country.  If  it  is  necessary  to  do  that,  I  do  not  know  what  would 
happen,  but  we  would  endeavor  to  prepare  the  cases.  What  we  are 
doing  in  our  division  is  to  endeavor  not  to  buy  any  land  except  at  it^ 
fair  market  value.  That  is  what  we  were  established  for — to  watch 
that  end  of  the  game. 

The  Chaikman.  The  condemnation  proceedings  would  be  in  the 
Federal  court? 

Maj.  Holden.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  Federal  court  in  the  district  in 
which  the  property  is  located,  and  it  would  be  subject  to  the  law? 
of  that  State.  In  the  case  of  Louisville,  it  would  be  subject  to  the 
laws  of  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Eagan.  Referring  to  this  village  of  Stithton  that  you  spoke 
of,  about  how  much  woiud  that  represent  in  the  entire  sum  involved  i 

Maj.  Holden.  That  is  not  in  our  estimates.  We  have  an  estimate.*, 
but  it  does  not  include  the  town  of  Stithton.  That  has  not  been  defi- 
nitely determined.' 

Gen.  Snow.  That  property  will  be  taken. 

Mr.  Eagan.  That  will  be  additional  to  the  figure  that  we  have 
here? 

Maj.  Holden.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent? 

Maj.  Holden.  Whatever  is  required.  It  will  be  two  or  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  in  addition.  We  had  8  or  10  opinions  upi>ii 
it  from  people  who  are  familiar  with  the  situation  there. 

purchase  of   land   for   the  OHIO   STATE  RIFLE   RANGE. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  item? 

Maj.  Holden.  The  next  is  a  proposition  that  Col.  Mumma  is  ac- 
quainted with.  This  relates  to  the  rifle  range  that  has  been  main- 
tained by  the  State  of  Ohio.  A  number  of  years  ago  the  Grovem- 
ment  put  some  money  in  it.  It  originally  cost  $252,000,  and  the 
valuation  placed  on  the  interest  of  the  State  of  Ohio  in  it  is  $1Cm,- 
000.  They  are  willing  to  sell  it  at  what  it  has  cost  them,  and  Gov. 
Cox  is  getting  an  enabling  act  through  the  Ohio  Legislature  for 
that  purpose.    In  addition  to  that,  there  is  a  piece  of  property,  an 
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old  clubhouse,  for  which  they  wanted  $25,000,  but  our  division  has 
rcconunended  its  purchase  at  $18,000.  There  is  a  question  as  to 
whether  we  can  get  it  for  that.  Col.  Mumma  thinks  that  that  is  not 
a  fair  price,  and  that  it  is  bearing  down  too  hard  on  them. 

The  Chairman.  Your  estimate  is  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  the 
Ohio  State  rifle  range,  $190,186. 

Col.  Mumma.  That  includes  both  sites. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  this  situated? 

Col.  Mumma.  On  Lake  Erie,  31  miles  east  of  Toledo,  and  80  miles 
west  of  Cleveland. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  used  in  connection  with  what  Army  activity 
now,  if  any  t 

CoL  Mumma.  The  small-arms  firing  school  is  located  there. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  Government  institution? 

Col.  Mumma.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  a  training  school  for  officers  in  the 
use  of  the  rifle  and  pistol. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  school  is  it? 

Col.  Mumma.  Thev  graduate  1,200  officers  per  month. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  do  thev  accommodate  at  a  time? 

CoL  MuMBfA.  They  keep  turning  them  out  every  two  weeks. 

The  Chairman.  One  thousand  two  hundred  men  is  the  maximum 
number  at  one  time? 

CoL  Mumma.  Of  student  officers;  yes,  sir.  We  have  in  addition 
to  that  a  permanent  personnel  of  about  2,300  officers  and  men. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  investment  has  the  Government  there? 

Col.  Mumma.  $108,000  was  originally  allotted  to  the  State  of  Ohio 
from  militia  funds  for  this  purpose,  and  we  have  expended  there  this 
summer  approximately  $43,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  camp  known  as? 

Col.  Mumma.  Camp  Perry. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  built  barracks  and  quarters  there? 

CoL  Mumma.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  tent  camp. 

The  Chairman.  A  tent  camp  entirely? 

Col.  Mumma.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  we  own  any  land  there? 

Col.  Mumma.  The  Government  owns  the  adjoining  piece  of  land 
on  the  west,  which  is  now  known  as  the  Erie  proving  ground.  It  is 
an  ordnance  proving  ground,  containing  1,000  acres,  adjoining  this 
]and  on  the  west. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  used  for  proving  small  arms  ? 

Col.  Mumma.  No,  sir;  heavy  guns  of  all  types. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  are  onlv  1,000  acres  of  land? 

CoL  Mumma.  Yes,  sir.  ""^'I^?!^ 

The  Chairman.  What  range  have  they? 

Col.  Mumma.  It  is  not  a  question  of  range,  because  they  fire  right 
out  in  Lake  Erie. 

The  Chairman.  What  types  of  ordnance  are  you  testing  there? 

Col.  Mumma.  The  ordnance  people  are  provmg  guns  of  all  types, 
including  railway  mounts.  This  is  for  the  testing  of  carriages  only, 
including  railway  mounts. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  not  for  the  testing  of  guns  ? 

Col.  Mumma.  No,  sir;  it  is  for  the  testing  of  mounts. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  just  for  the  testing  of  carriages? 
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Col.  MuMMA.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Aiid  we  own  that  land? 

Col.  MuMMA.  Yes,  sir ;  that  land  has  been  purchased. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  land  adjoin  it? 

Col.  MuMMA.  Yes,  sir;  it  abuts  right  up  against  it. 

The  Chairman.  Tyhat  is  the  area  of  it? 

Col.  MuMMA.  504  acres. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  figure  its  value 

Maj.  HoLDEN  (interposing).  We  figure  it  at  just  what  the  State 
of  Ohio  has  expended.    We  have  an  itemized  account  of  it  here. 
The  Chairman.  You  may  place  that  in  the  record. 
(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Inventory  of  State  property  at  Camp  Perry. 

Land,  504  acres  (Government  survey),  at  $125 $63,000. rt> 

Buildings 70, 073.  <^'^ 

Sewage  disposal,  latrines,  and  sewerage  system 21^495.^^ 

Target  butts,  targets,  and  firing  line 25,254.4.^ 

Water  purification  and  distribution 10, 339.  S^ 

Telephone  and  light  systems 9,061.7:* 

Power-station  equipment 5, 8GS.  ^"l 

Garbage   crematory 2,76c>.  >■» 

Standplpe 2,000.  (.«> 

Beads,  walks,  concrete  retaining  waU,  etc 40, 874. 0> 

Total 252, 74a  9S 

Appropriated  by  United  States  Government 103,06af>l 

Appropriated  by  State  at  Ohio 148^660.97 

Total '252, 746. 9S 

Appropriated  by  State  of  Ohio 1^,660.97 

Bqulpment  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  invoiced  at  time  camp  was 
taken  over  by  United  States  Government 15,525.67 

Total  valuation  of  State's  interest 165,186.64 

The  Chairman.  That  shows  an  expenditure  by  the  Sttfte  of  Ohi<» 
of  something  over  $250,000  ? 

Maj.  HoLDEN.  Yes,  sir;  the  Oovemment  put  in  $103^00  on  it. 
which  we  deduct,  leaving  $165,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  proposing  to  reimburse  the  State  of  Oliiu 
for  its  expenditure? 

Maj.  HoLDEN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  is  it  worth? 

Col.  MuM3iA.  Nearly  twice  that. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Col.  MuMMA.  The  land  has  appreciated  in  value.  This  places  a 
valuation  of  $125  per  acre  on  the  land,  but  land  next  to  it  was  pur< 
chased  at  an  average  price  of  a  little  more  than  ^00  per  acre.  Then, 
there  are  the  range  structures,  consisting  of  retaining  walls  for  tar- 
get butts,  a  very  large  concrete  mess  hall,  a  concrete  storehouse,  track 
facilities,  sewers,  electric  light,  water,  sewage  disposal,  and  fUtratio -. 
plants,  and  they  were  constructed  11  years  ago  at  a  price  which  woula 
mean  about  one-half  of  the  present  cost  of  construction. 
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ACQUISITION  OF  BTTIUIINO  FOB  OiTICEBS'    QUABTEB8. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this  building  that  it  is  proposed  to  ac^ 
quire? 

Col.  MuMMA.  The  Ohio  State  Bifle  Association  purchased  approxi- 
mately 12  acres  of  ground  immediately  adjoining  ttie  Ohio  rifle-range 
property,  immediately  on  the  east,  and  constructed  on  that  property 
a  large  frame  and  concrete  building  known  as  the  Camp  Perry  Club- 
house or  the  Rifle  Eange  Association  Clubhouse,  and,  in  addition, 
an  ice  house  and  a  stable,  the  total  area  being  approximately  12 
acres.  This  clubhouse  is  in  the  nature  of  a  large  summer  hotel,  its 
purpose  bein£,  of  course,  to  accommodate  visitors  at  the  ran^  during 
the  period  when  the  national  matches  were  ccmducted  at  this  place, 
and  during  the  period  when  the  range  was  occupied  by  the  troops  of 
the  Ohio  National  Guard  in  their  annual  encampments.  This  build- 
ing is  itself  completely  furnished  a^  to  room  furnishings  and  things 
like  that,  that  makes  it  a  sort  of  a  summer  hotel. 

Mr.  Eaoak.  The  funiishings  are  included? 

Col.  MuMMA.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairkak.  What  reason  is  there  for  the  Government  acquir- 
ing this  property? 

CoL  MuMMA.  This  little  clubhouse  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

CoL  MuMMA.  It  is  the  onl^  quarters  whidi  are  available  for  the 
officers  of  the  permanent  stati<m  of  instruction.  Th^*e  are  no  quar- 
ters there  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  The  idea  is  to  buy  it  and  convert  it  from  a  hotel 
into  officers'  quarters? 

CoL  MuMMA.  Temporarily,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  accommodations  for  how  many  p^plet 

Col.  MuMMA.  It  has  20  rooms.  My  entire  personnel  has  been 
quartered  in  it  this  summer.  We  leased  it  from  the  present  ownei:s; 
tnat  is,  individually,  a  little  private  service  club.  I  have  had  88 
officers  quartered  in  the  rooms  and  on  the  third  floor  above  and  a  few 
in  tents  outside,  but  we  all  messed  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  of  the  value? 

CoL  Mumma.  I  think  the  value  is  fairly  stated  at  $25,000. 

Mai.  HoLDEN.  My  appraiser  found  that  it  was  only  worth  $18,000. 
Tliis  brings  up  the  question  that  you  touched  upon.  Here  is  a  sum- 
mer hotel,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  creditors,  which  cost  them  $25,000 
with  interest.  My  proposition  is  that  a  summer  hotel  of  20  rooms, 
which  is  a  failure,  that  we  should  by  it  at  a  less  price,  not  consider- 
ingthe  cost.    I  do  not  think  the  Government  should  pay  $25,000. 

The  Chairman.  This  $190,186  includes  the  clubhouse  at  what 
valuation? 

Maj.  HoLDEN.  At  $25,000.  We  put  it  in  for  that  figure,  because 
what  we  would  do,  our  recommendation  would  be  based  on  the  re- 
port of  the  appraiser,  and  we  would  not  go  above  the  $18,000,  be- 
cause we  are  charged  with  the  responsibilitj'  of  getting  it  at  the  best 
frice.  Their  price  is  $25,000  and  the  colonel  thinks  it  is  worth  it. 
have  not  seen  it. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  there  should  be  a  reductioti  of  $7,000? 
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Maj,  HoLDEN.  A  reduction  of  $7,000  in  the  judgment  of  my  ap- 
praiser who  was  sent  out  there.  He  states  that  the  property  is 
neld  by  the  First  National  Bank,  of  Fort  Clinton,  Ohio,  as  trustee. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  it  would  cost  more  than  $25,000  to 
put  up  that  building.  This  is  really  the  question  that  we  touched  on 
a  little  while  ago.  as  to  what  a  bankrupt  institution — ^a  summer  re- 
sort— is  worth.    I  do  not  think  that  we  should  be  held  up. 

Col.  MuMMA.  I  can  assure  you  they  will  not  accept  the  price  with- 
out condemnation  proceedings. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  it  could  be  obtained  for  ximhr 
condemnation  proceedings? 

Col.  MuMMA.  I  do  not  know  about  that  proposition.  I  simply 
have  my  acquaintance  with  the  property.  Of  course,  my  basis  of 
valuation  is  different  from  that  of  Major  Holden. 

Mr.  Eagan.  What  is  the  character  of  the  construction  f 

Col.  MuMMA.  Frame  and  concrete. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  basis  of  calculation? 

Col.  MuMMA.  My  basis  of  calculation  is  what  it  is  worth  to  the 
Government. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  that  we  should  buy  on  that  ba-i- 
only? 

Col.  MuMMA.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  Its  market  value  is  a  determin- 
ing factor  also;  it  is  bound  to  be.  As  a  separate  proposition,  taken 
apart  from  the  range,  of  which  it  really  is  part  and  parcel,  constrik:- 
ed  for  that  purpose;  but  if  you  separate  it  from  that  I  should  hesi- 
tate to  set  its  market  value,  because  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  verv 
much.  Now,  to  put  it  in  conjunction  with  the  range  for  which  i: 
was  built,  and  for  which  it  can  be  used  to  advantage,  it  has  an  ei.- 
tirely  different  valuation.  I  think  the  situation  is  a  little  unusuai. 
The  out»and-out  market  value  ought  not  to  be  the  absolute  deter- 
mining factor.  I  am  not  interested  in  what  it  is  worth,  only  in  t!.e 
proposition  that  it  should  be  acquired  in  connection  with  the  nnii*: 
for  military  reasons. 

Mr.  Eagan.  How  near  is  this  property  to  Lake  Erie? 

Col.  MuMMA.  It  is  right  on  the  lake. 

Mr.  Eagan.  What  is  the  character  of  the  improvements  in  tl' 
hotel,  just  quarters? 

Col.  MuMMA.  It  is  three  stories,  the  lower  floor  being  devoted  to  a 
large  assembly  room,  or  lounging  room,  as  you  might  call  it,  a  diii- 
ing  room  with  a  capacity  of  about  130,  a  serving  room,  and  a  kitchei:. 

Mr.  Eagan.  Is  it  steam  heated? 

Col.  MuMMA.  No,  sir ;  there  is  no  heating  plant  in  it,  only  grate>. 

Mr.  Eagan.  Is  there  good  plumbing  in  it? 

Col.  Mumma.  Yes,  sir.  The  basement  contains  the  bathrooms  an*: 
what  was  formerly  the  bar,  now  extinct.  The  second  floor  contain.- 
20  sleeping  rooms,  and  the  third  floor  has  been  converted  into  twv> 
large  dormitories. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Are  there  any  railroad  facilities  there? 

Col.  Mumma.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  New  York 
Central. 

Mr.  Cannon.  The  proximity  of  the  lake  should  make  this  a  great 
place  ? 

Col.  Mumma.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Cannon.  Is  that  as  good  a  proving  ground  as  if  it  were  land  ? 

Col.  MuMMA.  It  is  just  as  good  for  proving  gun  carriages,  where 
the  determination  of  the  range  does  not  enter  into  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  pending  a  legislative  proposal,  con- 
tained in  House  Document  No.  1312,  which  is  as  follows: 

That  the  President  Is  hereby  authorized,  through  the  Secretary  of  War,  during 
the  existing  emergency,  from  time  to  time,  to  requisition  or  otherwise  take  over 
for  the  United  States  any  lands,  including  the  buildings  thereon,  or  any  tem- 
porary use  thereof,  required  for  hospital  facilities.  He  shall  ascertain  and  pay, 
from  the  proper  appropriation,  a  Just  compensation  therefor.  If  the 'com- 
pensation so  ascertained  be  not  satisfactory  to  the  person  entitled  to  receive 
the  same,  such*person  shall  be  paid  75  per  cent  of  the  amount  so  determined, 
and  shall  be  entitled  to  sue  the  United  States  In  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  judicial  district  where  the  property  is  situated  to  recover  such 
further  sum  as,  added  to  the  75  per  cent,  will  make  up  such  amount  as  will  be 
Just  comx)ensation. 

Mai.  HoLDEN.  The  situation  is  this,  Mr.  Chairman.  Under  the  act 
of  July  2,  1917,  we  can  condemn  for  military  purposes,  cantonments, 
what  we  discussed  here,  and  then  under  the  pure-food  act  there  is 
given  the  power  to  the  War  Department  to  requisition  for  storage 
purposes.  Requisition  means  inside  of  the  War  Department,  and 
the  War  Department  seizes  it,  and  there  is  a  war  appraisal  board 
which  sits  and  hears  the  testimony  and  allows  what  they  think  is 
right,  and  if  the  owner  is  not  satisfied  with  the  award,  he  appeals 
to  the  Court  of  Claims.  That  is  requisition.  That  applies  only  to 
storage.  You  have  also  given  the  War  Department  a  little  further 
consideration  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and-  they  can  requisition 
most  an^hing  here.  The  situation  that  we  are  up  against  particu- 
larly is  in  connection  with  these  hospitals  and  that  would  cure  it, 
but  in  the  oflSce-building  situation  in  New  York  there  is  a  very  acute 
situation.  We  are  enlarging  the  departments  all  the  time,  and  the 
first  thing  they  want  is  office  space,  and  the  fellow  next  door  has  a 
lease  and  he  wants  an  exorbitant  sum  to  mpve;  he  may  be  a  lawyer 
or  a  real  estate  man,  and  we  must  either  pay  him  or  move  the  whole 
outfit  to  larger  quarters.  What  should  be  done  to  make  this  a  good 
job  is  that  there  should  be  requisition  on  everything  for  military 
purposes.  If  the  law  could  be  passed  right  away  I  think  it  would 
be  the  means  of  saving  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  If 
you  could  put  in  the  bill  "  for  hospital  and  office  purposes,"  I  think 
that  would  get  at  nearly  every  class  of  property  that  the  Government 
is  likely  to  need,  either  by  condemnation  or  requisition,  but  that  is 
kind  of  patchwork. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  presented  this  proposal  to  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs! 

Maj.  HoiiDEN.  I  personally  have  not.  They  have  been  considering 
it,  but  nobody  has  apparently  gotten  back  of  it.  The  Lakewood 
Hospital  is  a  case  in  points 

Mr.  WheeijOck.  In  New  York  we  have  taken  over  a  veir  large 
building  at  Eighth  Avenue  and  Thirty-fourth  Street.  When  we 
came  to  getting  some  of  those  people  out  it  was  determined  that 
the  material  they  have  there  could  only  be  moved  at  great  expense, 
and  therefore  it  was  determined  to  put  the  Quartermaster  Depart- 
ment in  a  portion  of  the  building  and  to  allow  other  tenants  to 
remain  where  they  are  now.  We  have  not  yet  the  power  to  get  the 
tenants  out  of  the  space  we  need.    A  few  of  them  nave  actually  re- 
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fused  to  move.  It  entails  on  their  part  a  very  heavy  cost  to  move, 
because  ihej  are  not  allowed  any  compensation  for  loss  of  time, 
loss  of  busmess,  or  the  cost  of  taking  down  and  setting  up  their 
machinery.  We  have  utilized  the  force  of  public  information  with- 
out publishing  it  in  the  newspapers  as  far  as  we  could.  That  is  only 
one  mstance  of  20  or  30,  only  to  a  smaller  extent  in  other  cities  where 
the  departments  can  not  go  without  driving  somebody  else  out  of 
the  space.    Now,  there  is  no  power  to  requisition  for  office  purposes. 

PUBCHASE   AND  RENTAL  OF  GROUNDS  FOR   HOSPTTAL  PUBPOSXB^ 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  for  the  purchase  and  rental  of 
grounds  for  hospital  purposes,  $5,600,000? 

Lieut.  Decker.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  on  what  it  is  predicated) 

Lieut^  Decker.  We  had  absolute^  nothing  to  work  on  when  we 
took  over  this  new  department.  When  we  took  over  the  leasing  of 
land  all  of  these  appropriations  had  been  made  for  the  construction 
division.  I  had  a  talk  at  that  time  with  Col.  Homsby  and  CoL 
Kramer,  of  the  Medical  Department,  about  August  12,  and  a  con- 
versation with  Maj.  French,  of  the  constructi<m  division.  Appar- 
ently there  had  been  a  lack  of  understanding  as  to  what  funds  had 
been  provided  for  that  purpose.  The  1919  appropriation,  which 
takes  m  the  construction  and  the  repair  of  hospitals,  is  so  wcutled 
that  it  takes  in  the  leasing  and  purchase  of  land,  but  nothing  out  of 
that  appropriation  has  been  apportioned  for  that  purpose.  There- 
fore I  nad  to  make  some  sort  of  a  statement  in  order  to  get  some 
funds  to  cover  these  various  rentals  of  buildings  of  different  sorts. 
In  arriving  at  those  figures  my  impression  was  and  my  understand- 
ing was  from  the  Medical  Department  that  due  to  the  increased 
Army  program  in  1919  the  requirements  would  be  approximately 
115,000  heSsj  and  my  figures  were  based  on  that  number.  Since  that 
time  there  has  apparently  been  some  misunderstanding,  and,  while 
they  claim  that  115,000  beds  will  eventually  be  needed,  whether  that 
need  will  be  for  the  year  1919  I  can  not  quite  find  out  at  the  present 
time.  I  will  read  to  you  the  report  I  made  to  the  Finance  and  Ac- 
counting Division,  because  everything  I  have  done  has  been  directlr 
with  the  Finance  and  Accounting  Division  of  the  Quartermaster 
Corps,  and  this  is  the  memorandum  I  sent  to  that  division  under 
date  of  August  15 : 

The  increased  Army  prnj^rani  for  1919  will  necessitate  the  acquiring:  «•? 
115,000  additional  beds  for  hospital  purposes.  Tlie  medical  deT>artment  i^ 
flgurinj:  on  procuring  si)ace  in  three  different  ways.  First,  by  leaslnir  hott^N. 
clubs,  office  buildings,  or  any  other  structure  that  could  be  utiltsed  for  tVnt 
purpose.  Second,  by  the  construction  of  new  hospitals  on  leased  and  purcha-^: 
property.  Third,  by  the  enlarprement  of  present  hosi)ital  facilities  find  t*» 
construction  of  new  hospital  facilities  on  Govern  men  t-owiied  profierty.  Ty< 
office  will  have  to  approve  all  buildings  of  the  first  class.  Of  the  aecnnrt  cl:>* 
this  office  will  only  be  interested  to  the  extent  of  leasing  and  acquirinir  tb.» 
necessary  land.  It  has  been  found  that  the  cost  of  lejising  space  In  large  «:it.»*^ 
will  approximate  In  the  vicinity  of  $225  per  bed  per  year. 

Those  figures  were  based  on  $525,000  a  year  for  the  Grand  Centnil 
Palace  at  New  York,  the  figures  bein^  submitted  at  that  time  by  the 
Medical  Department,  but  they  have  smce  been  greatly  reduced. 
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In  the  smaller  towns  and  localities  approximately  $100  per  bed.  This  office 
considers  ?150  per  bed  a  fair  average,  and  as  space  is  required  for  38,383 
beds  of  this  kind  an  expenditure  will  be  required  of  $5,749,950.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  this  office  that  10  000  acres  will  be  required  for  space  on  which  the 
new  hospitals  will  be  built.  As  these  sites  will  necessarily  have  to  be  In 
close  proximity  to  railroad  and  transportation  facilities,  this  office  has  figured 
that  in  case  of  purchase  the  approximate  cost  per  acre  would  be  $400.  This 
would  make  an  additional  requirement  of  $4,000,000.  The  personnel  required 
to  maintain  these  hospitals  is  figured  at  40  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
patients,  and  it  is  figured  that  the  expense  of  housing  the  personnel  will  be 
fully  as  great  as  that  of  the  patients  themselves.  Therefore,  an  additional 
$3,^,980  will  be  required  for  this  purpose,  making  a  total  in  all  of  $13,- 
649,930.  It  is  requested  that  this  amount  be  included  in  your  estimate  of  the 
construction  and  repair  of  hospitals,  fiscal  year  1919,  for  the  purposes  above 
mentioned. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  estimating  for  the  purchase  and  rental 
of  grounds  for  hospital  purposes  $5,600,000  and  also  for  the  rent  of 
buildings  for  hospital  personnel,  which  you  figure  at  $8,049,000? 

Lieut.  Decker.  Those  figures  apparently  do  not  agree  with  mine. 

Maj.  HoLDEN.  There  is  a  misunderstanding  about  that,  because 
$8,000,000  is  for  the  purpose  of  housing  the  personnel,  while  the  sec- 
ond subdivision  is  for  the  construction  of  new  hospitals  on  leased 
and  purchased  property. 

Lieut.  Decker.  Yes.  You  see,  they  are  figuring  on  acquiring  this 
space  in  three  different  ways:  First,  by  rental;  second,  by  the  pur- 
chase or  leasing  of  land  on  which  new  construction  is  to  be  made; 
and  third,  by  construction  on  Government-owned  property,  and  in 
which  we  would  not  be  interested  in  any  way  whatsoever. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  figuring  anything  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  land  on  which  to  build  nospitals? 

Lieut  Decker.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are. 

Maj.  HoLDEN.  They  are  in  some  cases.  There  is  one  case  that  has 
in  contemplation  the  purchase  of  400  acres  at  Chickamauga,  and  at 
Charleston  consideration  is  being  ^ven  to  the  leasing  of  a  big  piece 
of  land,  but  there  has  been  some  kick  back  on  that.  There  are  some 
cases  of  that  kind  where  they  want  to  buy  land  and  put  up  hos- 
pitals. However,  the  War  Industries  Board  is  knocking  the  last 
proposition  very  much,  because  they  do  not  want  to  have  any  con- 
stmction  that  can  be  avoided. 

The  Chairman.  You  figure  on  how  many  beds  to  be  procured  by 
rentals? 

Lieut.  Decker.  Thirty-eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
three. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  beds  by  building?  . 

Lieut  Decker.  The  same  number,  sir.  It  is  divided  into  thirds, 
and  there  is  to  be  the  same  number  each  way.  They  have  said  that 
one-third  of  it  would  be  by  rentals,  one-third  of  it  by  construction 
on  leased  or  purchased  property,  and  one-third  of  it  by  construction 
on  Government-owned  reservations. 

The  Chairman.  You  figure  how  much  money  for  leases  on  a  bed 
basis? 

Lieut.  Decker.  I  have  put  a  very  high  estimate.  I  figure  an  aver- 
age of  $150  per  bed. 

FOB  HOUSING   PERSONNEL. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  figuring  $3,899,980  for  housing  per* 
fionnel? 

838R2-1A » 
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Maj.  HoLDEN.  I  presume  you  know  what  that  means? 

The  Chairman,  i  es ;  I  know.  It  means  nurses,  hospital  steward?, 
and  the  personnel  in  connection  with  the  hospitals. 

Maj.  HoLDEN.  I  was  speaking  of  it  more  with  reference  to  the 
Grand  Central  Palace  than  anything  else.  There  we  must  go  out 
and  lease  a  whole  lot  of  buildings  to  support  the  personnel  that  will 
be  required  in  an  institution  like  the  Grand  Central  Palace  will  l>e. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Maj.  HoLDEN.  Because  they  wanted  to  devote  the  whole  space  t<» 
,  the  care  of  patients  and  not  have  any  of  the  personnel  housed  in  the 
building  itself. 

The  Chairman,  Why  should  not  the  personnel  simply  get  its  own 
acconunodations  ? 

Maj.  HoldeK.  That  is  the  Medical  Corps  policy,  and  they  do  not 
think  it  works  out  well  otherwise.  There  are  a  lot  of  enlisted  men. 
and  they  want  them  at  one  place  under  their  control. 

Lieut.  Decker.  It  would  cost  them  more  for  commutation  of  quar- 
ters and  rations  to  go  out  and  put  them  on  a  conunutation  basis  than 
it  would  to  lease  these  propositions. 

Mr.  Eagan.  You  mean  that  it  would  cost  the  Government  more  ? 

Lieut.  Decker.  Yes. 

The  Chahiman.  You  figure  $4,000,000  for  buying  land? 

Lieut.  Decker.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  $400  an  acre? 

Lieut.  Decker.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  Government  would  be  warranteJ 
in  paying  $400  an  acre  for  building  temporary  hospitals?  Why 
should  not  the  Government  lease  that  property  ? 

Lieut.  Decker.  My  idea  was  that  the  construction  from  now  on 
would  be  more  on  a  permanent  basis. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  not  to  be.  The  estimate  is  for  temporary 
construction  of  all  general  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  over-seas 
patients. 

Maj.  HoLDEN.  If  it  is  a  question  of  simply  leasing  the  ground  we 
can  get  in  that  way — ^but  that  item  is  altogether  too  high — ^I  would 
say  that  about  it'  but  its  conclusions  are  correct  in  this  way :  In  one 
of  the  large  cities  the^  had  a  proposition,  which  has  been  killed,  for 
building  a  hospital;  it  was  to  be  in  Chicago  and  was  to  have  3,00<) 
beds.  It  was  about  12  miles  west  of  Chicago,  out  Twelfth  Street: 
it  was  going  to  cost  $600  an  acre,  and  the  whole  proposition,  the 
building  and  all,  was  going  to  cost  $2,500,000,  and  was  to  be  a 

Permanent  thing;  they  mtended  to  make  a  permanent  Government 
ospital  out  of  it,  but  that  proposition  has  been  killed. 

The  Chahiman.  You  are  not  going  to  have  any  10,000  acres  to 
purchase  on  any  such  basis  as  that  for  permanent  hospital  con- 
struction? 

Maj.  HoLDEN.  I  do  not  think  so.  However,  the  medical  depart- 
ment wanted  to  do  that,  although  myself  I  think  they  were  wrong. 

Lieut.  Decker.  You  Imow  how  they  are  and  it  is  difficult  to  pin 
them  down  to  any  direct  estimates. 

Maj.  HoLDEN.  "We  believe  that  this  estimate  of  $100  per  bed  is  gains: 
to  be  a  fair  average  in  all  the  cities,  because  we  are  getting  some 
hospitals  donated.  We  have  had  the  Ford  Hospital  in  Detroit  do- 
nated; the  city  of  Philadelphia  has  given  us  a  hospital,  the  city  of 
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.  Boston  has  given  us  a  hospital,  and,  as  I  say,  I  think  the  estimate  we 
have  made  will  be  a  fair  average. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  were  given  as  much  as  $8,000,000  for  all  of 
these  purposes  you  would  have  ample  beds? 

Maj.  HoLDEN.  I  am  inclined  to  think  so,  but  that  is  up  to  the 
medical  corps.'  We  are  told  to  get  certain  things  and  make  an  esti- 
mate, but  I  would  believe  it  would  cover  it. 

Lieut.  Decker.  That  estimate  was  gotten  up  very  hurriedly. 

Mr.  SissoN.  If  we  should  give  you  $8,000,000,  how  much  would 
you  have  in  the  other  bill  ? 

Lieut.  Decker.  We  have  nothing  apportioned  for  the  construction 
and  repair  of  hospitals. 

The ,  Chairman.  None  of  this  money  is  appropriated  under  the 
sf)ecific  title  of  the  purchase  and  rental  of  grounds?    . 

Maj.  HoLDEN.  No. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  all  for  hospitals? 

Maj.  HoLDEN.  That  is  correct. 

Lieut.  Decker.  Nothing  has  been  apportioned  out  of  the  present 
1919  bill  for  the  rental  or  purchase  of  hospitals;  there  has  been  an 
appropriation  for  that  purpose,  but  no  apportionment  for  the  leasing 
or  purchasing  of  buildings  of  this  sort. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  an  appropriation  of  a  little  over 
$12,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  general  hospital  construction  and  you 
are  asking  something  over  $120,000,000,  exclusive  of  land  and  rentals. 

Lieut.  Decker.  Here  is  a  letter  from  the  finance  and  accounting 
division  of  August  30,  and  it  says: 

Renbil  of  buUdlngs  for  use  as  hospitals  and  for  hospital  personnel,  nothing 
appropriated. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  statement  is  not  true.  What  it 
means  to  say  is  that  nothing  has  been  allotted. 

LEASING  LAND  AT   COLUMBIA,   S.    C. 

There  is  an  item  of  $100,000  for  the  leasing  of  40,000  acres  at 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

Maj.  HoLDEN.  That  is  what  (jen.  Snow  spoke  about  to-day;  that 
is  one  of  the  things  that  came  up  this  morning,  and  Gen.  Snow  spoke 
about  it.  They  already  have  Camp  Jackson  established,  and  this  is 
wild  land  that  we  are  leasing  for  $2.50  an  acre,  and  it  will  run  about 
that  estimate.  We  have  had  men  working  down  there  for  the  last 
two  months. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  rental  of  the  land  at  Camp  Jackson, 
if  vou  know? 

Slaj.  HoLDEN.  I  do  not  know,  but  a  part  of  that,  I  think,  was  given. 
If  you  like,  I  will  have  a  statement  made  and  send  it  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  figures  in  your  division  showing  the 
rentals  that  the  Government  is  now  paying  on  various  properties  for 
war  |>uroo8es? 

Maj.  HoLDEN.  Yes,  sir.  As  I  told  you  this  morning,  w^e  were  ju^t 
sot  up  the  latter  part  of  June.  Before  that  there  was  no  division  in 
the  Army  where  anybody  could  go  for  information.  We  have  been 
jrathering  the  records  together,  and  I  think  we  are  fast  getting  into 
such  shape  that  we  can  give  out  information  without  any  question 
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about  it,  and  I  think  we  could  furnish  you  any  infonnation  you  want 
You  see,  there  are  about  6,000  leases  out  now. 

,  The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  a  total  of  the  amount  of  money 
we  are  paying  for  leases? 

Maj.  HoLDEN.  We  are  not  in  shape  to  do  that  yet.  I  have  had  an 
idea  which  I  think  would  result  in  having  these  mattiers  presented  to 
you  in  better  shape.  My  idea  is  that  instead  of  appropriating  money 
for  the  Ordnance  Department  as  you  do  now,  for  example,  in  a 
blanket  appropriation,  that  you  appropriate  so  much  for  a  proving 
ground  and  so  much  for  other  things  connected  with  that  depart- 
ment. That  same  thing  would  apply  to  aircraft,  the  Signal  Corps, 
and  the  Quartermaster  Department.  If  that  were  done  you  could 
get  a  better  line  on  it,  rather  than  by  putting  it  in  the  different  corps, 
as  is  done  now. 

War  Depabtment, 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff, 

PUBCHASE,   StOKAGE,  AND  TRAFFIC  DiVISIOIl, 

Washington,  October  7,  1918. 
Hon.  SwAGAB  Sheblet, 

Chairman  Congressional  Appropriation  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Sir  :  Pursuant  to  request  of  October  8,  inclosed  find  list  of  the  lessora,  acrpniK, 
and  rental  per  nnnum  of  property  comprising  the  nrtiUery  range  at  Camp  Jack- 
son, S.  C,  for  the  fiscal  year  1918. 

Total  ncreape,  9.756;  annual  rental,  $22,422;  average  rental  per  acre,  approxi' 
mately,  $2.29  per  annum. 
RespectfuUy, 

James  S.  HounN, 
Major,  United  States  Army, 


Losscnrs. 


Plchards,  Clarence 

Shannon,  W.  M 

Jmes,  William 

Wesberry,  S.  T 

BlU«ard,J.  W 

Murray,  Margaret 

Solomon.  Sol 

Simons,  Minnie  J 

Lorick  &  Lrowrante 

Calvo,  A.  Tallcy 

Sylvania  Land  Co 

Foase,  Toby 

Caughman,  W.  E 

Blizzard.  J.  M 

Louder,  J.  D.,  and  Sallie  Futrell. . 

Jacobs,  Henry 

Carwile  &  Cooper,  and  J.  Hughes. 

Brown  C.  ^ 

Turner,  W.  D 

Kelley,  Charles  L.  and  W.  L 

God'^vin,  George 

Habcnioht,  M.  S 

Hammond,  Janio  M 

Wise,  M.  L 

Barron,  C.  H 

Branch,  Thom«fi 

Campbell,  A.  B 

Hammond,  S.  8 

Elmore,  w.  H 

Lee.  J.  H 

Outlaw,  Etta 

Tucker,  J.  W 

Martin,  J.  Daniel,  attorney  for 
M  -  ie  B.  Martin  and  others.... 

Bhann'-n,  Ames 

Atiersrn.J.  E 

McAUster,  T.  A 


Acr^ 
age. 


4«0 
100 

50 

80 
150 

50 

53 

90 

77 
421 
100 
253 

39 

79 

85 

94 

25 

3 

130 

198 

59 

62.75 

80 
121 

12.37 

37 

76 
104 
111 
141 
105 
105 

I'X) 
372 

75 

15 


Rental 

per 
annum. 


$700 

no 

250 
120 
425 
130 
150 
130 

77 
600 
115 
550 

39 
350 
210 
225 

25 

12 
800 
300 
100 
100 
100 
300 
100 
100 
100 
300 
200 
400 
400 
200 

(PS 

780 

100 

60 


Freeman,  Ann  and  Thomas 

Hardy,  Harriet 

TIde,C.  M 

Martin,  Charley 

I  AA    TT     P 

Shanncn,  Flram 

T^rawdv,  Jose^'h 

Shealey,  Martin  R 

Koon,  Lou  Ella 

Harwen,C.  L 

Outlaw,  Etta.  EUet  Maye  and  J. 

W.  Tuclter 

O' Dell,  King 

Lee,  H.  P.,  jr 

Sloan,  S.  L 

Ravenel,  Bru(«  W 

Pln>ger,  A.  W 

Freojnan,  Earnest  A 

Realty  Company  of  Columbia. . . 

Futrel,  S.  F 

Mills,  W.  H.,  attorney  In  lact 

Patterson.  A.,jr 

WrlRht,  Kathan 

Shannon,  SamueL 

Martin,  N.  G 

Harwell,  C.  T 

Fee,  W.J 

Drawdev,  Elizabeth  Boatrlght. . 

DePass,  A.  C.  and  E.  C 

Blea-^e,  Cole  L 

Marks,  E.  B 


{ 


Acra- 


Rental 
annciiL 


960 
440 
106 

9S 

10 
UO 

aoj 

51  ' 
100  \ 

V 


75  I 


100 
50 
10 

If; 

15 

175 
60 

122 
9 
U 
II 

172 

156 
45 

1S» 
6 


I 


1 


i  1} 


S2,4"<> 

i> 
r 

i' 

I 

r 


4* 

inr. 
.5* 


Da\ia,  W.  E.  and  L.  E i 

Burton,  J.N I 


141 

36 

ar» 

SO! 
39 
177 

549 


30  « 
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LiMSors. 


Acre- 
age. 


North  Carolina  Security  Co 

Shannon.  G.  L 

Stokes,  Ellen  R 

M.irtin,M.J 

Dempsey,  Lydia  A.,  for  C.  M. 

Dempiey 

Boswell,  CDmelia  F 

BraseU,  Vir^a  L 

Evans,  W.W 

Cobb,  Jesse  D 

WiUi3uns,R.C 

Wilion,  James 


333 
24 


Rental 

per 
annum. 


S550 
100 


56 

145 

107 

6 

50 

50 

101 

125  ' 

115 

200 

100 

175 

80 

250 

25 

140 

174 

m, 

Lessors. 


Koon,  J.  W 

Necley,  E.  V 

Howell,  Edward 

Davis,  B.  T.,  and  D.  T.  Thomas, 
tnistees  of  the  St.  Davis  Meth- 
odist Church 

Davis.  Lizzie  M 

Campbell,  A.  B , 

Heatnerly,  S.J 

David,  Eva  Edmonds 

Total 


Acre- 
age. 


30 
21 
32 


2 
60 
91 

4 
150 


9,756 


Rental 

per 
annum. 


$30 
36 

65 


50 
150 
400 
»75 
500 


22,422 


1  First  five  months. 


Friday,  October  4,  1918. 


ENGINEER  DEPARTMENT. 


OF  MAJ.  GEN.  W.  M.  BLACK,  CHIEF  OF  ENGINEERS; 
LIEirr.  COL.  J.  C.  HEHAFFEY;  LIETJT.  COL.  7.  B.  CHESS  AND  MB. 
8.  M.  FELTON,  BIBECTOE  GENEBAL,  MIIITABY  BAILBOADS. 


ENGINEER  OPERATIONS  IN  THE  FIELD. 

(St^e  1).  g:jo.) 

The  Chairman.  General,  you  have  an  estimate  under  the  head  of 
engineer  operations  in  the  field  of  $335,000,000  ? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  table  handed  me  it  appears  that  your 
estimate  for  such  purposes,  to  wit,  engineer  operations  in  the  field, 
totals  $1,227,000,000. 

Oen.  Black.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  you  obtained  from  the  funds  carried  in 
the  Army  act  of  July  9,  $892,000,000,  the  difference  being  your  pres- 
ent deficiency  estimate? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Upon  what  basis  of  Army  strength  was  this  esti- 
mate of  the  total  requirements  for  the  year  of  $1,227,000,000  based  ? 

Gen.  Black.  3,360,000  men  by  June  30,  1919 — that  is,  overseas  by 
June  30,  1919. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  entirely  for  over-seas  purposes — this  whole 
estimate? 

Gen.  Bla(;k.  Practically.  It  is  all  for  over-seas  purposes  eventually. 
TTiere  is  a  certain  portion,  which  you  will  see  in  here,  that  is  re- 
qnired  for  the  instruction  of  troops  who  are  going  overseas,  the  in- 
>tniction  to  be  given  on  this  side. 

The  Chairman.  That  represents  the  maximum  number  that  are  to 
J»e  in  France  as  of  June  30  of  next  year? 

Gen.  Br^CK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  then  estimate  not  upon  the  average  of  men 
that  are  overseas  during  the  year  but  the  total  number  that  are  to 
be  overseas? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  That,  of  course,  will  probably  apply  to  matters 
of  equipment  in  initial  supply,  but  it  would  not  apply  to  mainte- 
nance. 

Gen.  Black.  No,  sir.  Our  figures  have  very  little  to  do  with  th^ 
exact  number.  For  example,  in  making  an  appropriation  for  tlu 
equipment  of  troops  the  exact  amount  of  equipment  will  depend  on 
the  number  of  men  actually  called  into  the  Army.  Most  of  these  are 
for  operations  abroad,  which  are  to  a  certain  extent  problematical, 
and  to  another  certain  extent  somewhat  independent  of  whether 
there  are  TjOCOOO,  more  or  less. 

CONvSTRUCTION,   OPERATION,  AXD  MAINTENANCE  OF  STANDABD-0AU6E  BAILWAYS.  ETC, 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  big  items  in  connection  with  this  esti- 
mate is  for  the  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  standard- 
gauge  railways,  light  railways,  inland  waterways,  port  terminal:?, 
and  harbor  facilities. 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  which  you  estimate  a  total  requirement  for 
the  year  of  $588,102,490? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  of  course,  problematical  and  dependent 
somewhat  upon  the  actual  military  operations  in  the  field  and  the 
length  of  line  that  you  must  maintain  to  support  that  army? 

Gen.  Black.  Only  to  a  minor  extent.  The  port  facilities  must  l>e 
prepared  in  advance  for  the  maximum  number  of  troops  that  we  will 
have  over  when  they  are  finished  or  that  we  are  taking  over  when 
they  are  finished. 

The  Chairman.  But  your  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  railways  will  be  dependent  somewhat  on  the  mileage  of 
those  railways,  and  that  in  turn  will  depend  somewhat  upon  the  field 
operations  of  the  actual  fighting  army. 

Gen.  Black.  Construction,  yes,  sir,  as  well  as  maintenance  and 
operation. 

The  Chairman.  The  amount  of  actual  railroad,  as  distinguished 
from  rolling  stock,  will  be  dependent  upon  the  length  of  your  support 
lines. 

Gen.  Black.  Partly  that  and  partly  the  length  of  the  offensive. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  assuming  that  your  support  lines  were  ile- 
termined  by  your  lines  of  offense,  but  without  going  into  the  refine- 
ments of  that  what  I  want  to  come  to  now  is  that  the  amount  of 
your  rolling  stock  will  be  somewhat  dependent  upon  the  amount  of 
supplies  to  be  moved. 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Upon  what  basis  have  you  estimated  the  quantity 
of  supplies  that  the  rolling  stock  of  the  railroad  service  abroad  will 
have  to  move? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  are  figuring  on  unloading  at  the  ports,  from  the 
United  States  and  from  England,  80,000  tons  a  day  by  the  1st  of 
next  July;  that  is,  to  take  care  of  this  enlarged  pr^ram.  We  are 
increasing  the  ports,  and  we  now  have  71  berths.  We  will  have  by 
the  1st  of  July  160  berths;  that  will  represent  practically  16  mileV 
of  docks.     When  we  unload  these  80,000  tons  we  must  move  them. 
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and  in  moving  them  we  have  to  estimate  the  distances  to  be  moved, 
the  lines  over  which  they  are  to  be  moved,  and  the  number  of  cars 
and  locomotives  necessary  to  make  that  movement.  That  has  he&i 
figured  out  in  great  detail. 

The  Chaibman.  First,  how  do  you  arrive  at  your  80,000  tons? 

JVIr.  Felton.  That  is  the  Army's  estimate  of  their  requirements. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  they  predicate  that? 

Mr.  Felton.  They  predicate  that  on  the  number  of  soldiers  they 
will  have  over  there,  the  supplies  for  those  soldiers,  the  fuel  from 
England  and  the  supplies  they  are  buying  in  England,  plus  the  sup- 
plies from  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  basis  upon  which  they  have 
made  that  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  understand  that  estimate  is  made  on  the  basis  of  30 
poimds  per  man  per  day,  plus  the  shipments  from  England  and  plus 
our  Engineer  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whother  in  determining  that  they 
have  figured  the  weighted  average  of  men  that  are  to  be  abroad,  be- 
cause manifestly  a  man  who  is  abroad  during  the  whole  year  will  re- 
ijuire  a  very  much  greater  amount  of  supplies  for  his  maintenance 
than  a  man  who  is  there  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Ffxton.  You  see,  we  have  to  figure  ahead ;  we  have  to  estimate, 
for  instance,  to  the  1st  of  next  July,  because  we  can  not  figure  aver- 
ages. We  have  to  figure  the  maximum  we  have  to  take  care  of  on  the 
1st  of  next  July,  and  we  are  building  it  up  between  now  and  July,  as 
represented  by  this  chart  which  I  have  here.  For  instance,  on  the  1st 
of  September  we  had  71  berths  and  on  the  1st  of  next  July  we  will 
have  160  berths.  As  we  are  building  that  up  we  are  building  the 
erjiiipment  to  handle  the  tonnage  and  the  facilities  necessary.  It  will 
take  until  next  July  to  provide  them.  So  we  do  not  figure  on  aver- 
ages at  all. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  you,  in  order  to  have  facilities 
for  handling  all  the  supplies,  you  must  figure  upon  the  peak  load  that 
you  are  going  to  carry  at  a  given  time? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  vour  problem  is  to  construct 
rapidly  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  care  oi  that  peak  load,  and  in  so 
<loing  you  do  not  take  into  consideration,  except  incidentally,  the  load 
that  will  exist  from  time  to  time  up  to  the  obtaining  of  the  peak? 

Mr.  Felton.  If  we  work  to  our  maximum  capacity  between  now 
and  the  1st  of  July  we  will  just  reach  that  peak  load,  and  that  means 
we  will  take  care  of  the  average. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  mean.  So  that,  as  it  will  take  your 
maximum  effort  to  reach  the  facilities  necessary  to  take  care  of  your 
I)eak  load  in  July,  you  now  only  have  to  consider  incidentally  the 
amount  of  tonnage  you  will  be  required  to  move  from  month  to  month 
up  to  July. 

Mr.  Felton.  Well,  we  know  what  it  is  and  we  know  that  by  exert- 
ing our  efforts  we  will  just  take  care  of  that  tonnage.  For  instance, 
on  the  1st  of  August  we  were  unloading  25,000  tons  a  day ;  the  last 
reports  from  the  other  side  show  that  they  have  reached  a  maximum 
of  36,000  tons  a  day  within  the  last  week,'  and  by  the  1st  of  January 
they  will  get  that  up  to  50,000  tons ;  then  it  will  gradually  grow  until 
by  the  1st  of  July  it  will  reach  80,000  tons. 
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The  Chairman.  You  say  you  have  figured  it  on  the  basis  of  HO 
pounds  per  man  per  day  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Phis  the  supplies  to  be  furnished  by  England  and 
France  i 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Black.  And  plus  the  construction  materials  of  the  Engineer 
Corps. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  English  figure  in  pounds 
per  man  for  their  army  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  They  have  figured  their  average  for  four  years  at 
28  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  figuring  as  the  pound  amount  that 
is  to  be  furnished  by  England  and  by  France? 

Mr.  Felton.  England  is  going  to  furnish  250,000  tons  of  coal  a 
month,  plus  about  85.000  tons  of  other  materials,  according  to  our 
latest  figures. 

Mr.  Eagan.  Per  month? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  285,000  tons? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  been  reduced  to  a  pound  per  man  of 
supplies  that  thcv  furnish? 

Mr.  Felton.  No:  because  you  could  not  reduce  it.  That  is  an 
arbitrary  quantity,  and  the  pound  per  man  re]>resents  the  current 
supplies. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  for  asking  that  is  this:  England  fig- 
ures only  28  pounds  per  man  per  day,  which  includes  all  of  her 
supplies. 

Mr.  Felton.  That  covers  the  average,  spread  over  four  years. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  we  are  doing  is  to  figure  30  |K>unds; 
and  then  England  furnishes,  in  addition,  the  equipment  necessary  for 
the  creation  of  transportation  facilities? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Ignoring  the  latter  item,  it  would  appear  that  we 
are  allowing  for  a  supply  very  much  in  excess  of  that  allowed  by 
England,  and  it  was  in  order  to  determine  how  much  in  excess  that 
T  was  trying  to  arrive,  in  terms  of  pounds  per  man  per  day,  at  the 
quantity  of  supplies  that  England  is  to  furnish. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  think  I  can  explain  it  in  this  way:  We  have  a  cer- 
tain fixed  supply  per  day  for  food  and  ammunition.  England  has  an 
average  of  50  miles  of  transportation  in  France,  which  is  very  small: 
we  are  figuring  on  an  average  distance  of  500  miles,  and  there  you 
have  ten  times  the  transportation  that  they  require.  So  vou  can 
not  apply  that  per  man.  because  we  are  500  miles  away  while  li^ngland 
is  50  miles  away. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  you.  Are  the  supplies 
that  England  is  to  furnish,  which  are  added  to  the  30  pounds  per  day 
basis  for  our  Army,  supplies  that  relate  simply  to  the  movement  of 
what  might  be  called  the  regular  supplies  for  the  Army?  That 
would  be  true  of  coal,  for  instance  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  All  but,  say,  30,000  tons  a  month,  which  covers  the 
additional  transportation  that  we  have  to  furnish;  in  other  word5, 
that  coal  is  necessary  to  supply  the  locomotives. 
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The  Chairman.  On  account  of  your  long  base  line  ? 
Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  estimate  of  the  total  tonnage  per  month  that 
you  will  be  required  to  take  care  of  and  move  includes  your  reserve? 
Mr.  Felton.  Necessarily. 
The  Chairman.  And  that  reserve  is  predicated  on  a  three  months' 


j^upplv? 
Air:  Fei 


ELTON.  That  is  what  they  figiu'e;  yes,  sir;  90  days. 

The  Chairman.  In  making  your  estimate  before  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  which  resulted  in  an  appropriation  of  $892,000,000, 
you  were  figuring  upon  an  Army  of  considerably  smaller  size  than 
that  you  ai*e  now  figuring  on  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  The  estimate  on  the  1st  of  last  Jul\^  was  450,000  men 
in  France:  that  is  what  we  started  with,  but  on  the  1st  of  July  they 
had  actually  1,000,000  men  there. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  in  the  spring  you  presented,  or  the  En- 
gineer Department  presented,  an  estimate  before  the, Military  Affairs 
Committee  to  take  care  of  a  certain  militaiy  program,  and  I  am  just 
trying  to  ascertain  what  the  program  was  then  as  compared  to  what 
it  is  now. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  think  that  was  for  1,000,000  men.  That  was  when 
they  gave  us  the  advanced  program,  and  we  were  hurrying  up  troops. 
We  were  figuring  on  1,000,000  men  by  the  1st  of  July  and  were 
trying  to  catch  up  with  the  program. 

Gen.  Bl.vck.  I  find  here  the  basis  of  our  estimates,  and  they  pro- 
vide for  the  maintenance  of  1,612,000  men  during  the  fiscal  year  1919. 

The  Chair3ian.  Your  testimony  in  reply  to  question  by  Mr.  Dent, 
the  chairman  of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee,  was  to  this  effect: 
Ife  asked  you,  "This  estimate  is  based  on  1,500,000  men?"  to  which 
you  replied,  "  Yes,  sir." 

Gen.  Black.  I  have  here  the  exact  figures. 

The  Chairman.  In  point  of  fact,  if  your  estimate  of  $892,000,000 
was  predicated  upon  1,500,000  men^  your  present  estimate  is  propor- 
tionately  very  much  less,  considering  the  increased  army  that  you 
are  to  supply. 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  the  answer  to  that  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  a  very  large  part  of  your  expenditures  bear  no  true  relationship 
to  the  size  of  the  Army  at  all. 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir;  a  very  large  portion  of  it  was  for  depots 
and  facilities  of  that  kind,  which  are.now  being  created.  Mr.  Felton 
has  right  here  a  statement  which,  I  think,  would  be  very  interesting, 
showing  just  what  has  been  accomplished  up  to  a  recent  date  in  the 
way  of  these  storage  facilities  and  transportation  facilities.  Then 
we* have  also  here  a  statement,  of  not  very  late  date  but  up  to  June 
.*^*0,  showing  the  purchases  that  we  have  made  in  England.  I  am 
bringing  that  simply  to  show  the  basis  of  the  estimates  for  the  oper- 
ations abroad. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  think  this  will  answer  one  question  that  the  chair- 
man asked :  This  estimated  tonnage  fi'om  August,  1917,  to  June,  1918, 
inclusive,  of  all  purchases  made  in  Europe,  will  give  you  an  idea  of 
how  much  was  required  for  transportation.  Of  tools  and  equip- 
ment there  were  375,000  tons  out  of  a  total  of  607,500  tons;  114,600 
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tions  was  crossties  and  track  materials.  That  is  material  that  we 
bought  over  there  instead  of  shipping  it  from  here.  There  were 
32,000  tons  of  water-service  supplies;  there  were  12,000  tons  on 
account  of  construction  work;  of  locomotives  and  cars,  5,000  tons; 
and  of  miscellaneous,  49,200  tons.  So  you  will  see  that  nearly  one- 
half  was  material  that  was  bought  over  there,  and  that  would  be 
included  in  our  transportation  service.  It  was  bought  there  sinaply 
to  save  the  overseas  transportation  from  here. 

CRANES,   PILE   DBH'ERS,   PUSH   C\RS,   STEAM   LOCOMOTIVES,   ETC. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  taking  up  somewhat  this  item  of  $588,10-2.- 
490,  that  seems,  from  the  table  submitted  and  which  will  be  placed  in 
the  record,  to  be  made  up  of  a  number  of  items  touching  cranes,  pile 
drivers,  push  cars,  steam  locomotives,  gasoline,  freight  cars,  etc. 
You,  of  course,  took  into  account,  in  determining  the  needs  for  the 
fiscal  year  1919,  the  amount  of  stock  you  had  on  hand  at  the  beginning 
of  that  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  determining  the  quantity  of  material  that 
you  need  and  of  instrumentalities,  such  as  cars  and  locomotives,  I  sup- 
pose you  predicated  it  somewhat  upon  the  needs  for  similar  transpor- 
tation facilities  here  in  America,  modified  to  the  extent  that  vou  have 
data  as  to  the  French  and  English  experience  in  the  war. 

Mr.  Felton.  No,  sir.  We  took  this  tonnage  and  divided  it  up 
among  the  ports,  based  on  the  capacity  for  unloading.  Then,  we 
took  the  distance  to  the  front,  from  the  ports  from  which  that  ton- 
nage had  to  be  moved,  and  then  we  took  the  actual  number  of  cars 
and  locomotives  necessary  to  make  that  movement,  working  it  out 
from  every  port  and  to  every  destination. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  my  question  was  not  in  conflict  with  your 
answer,  but  what  I  had  in  mind  was  that  in  determining  the  cars, 
locomotives,  and  other  facilities  necessary  to  move  a  given  amount  of 
tonnage,  you  fibred  upon  what  would  be  necessary  to  do  that  work  in 
America,  modified  somewhat  by  the  experience  that  you  and  our 
allies  had  had  in  France  under  the  physical  conditions  under  which 
you  would  operate  there. 

Mr.  Felton.  No,  sir;  we  made  no  reference  to  America.  We  put 
our  cars  and  locomotives  on  the  French  rails,  and  figured  what  was 
necessary  in  the  way  of  equipment  to  put  on  those  rails.  We  had  one 
advantage  over  them,  and  that  is  we  had  engines  that  were  more 
powerful  and  cars  that  were  of  more  than  twice  the  capacity*  very 
nearly  three  times  the  capacitv,  of  their  cars.  So  we  took  credit  for 
all  that.  In  that  way  we  wor&ed  out  exactly  what  we  could  do  on  the 
French  railroads  with  American  equipment. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Felton,  we  are  building  considerable 
trackage  over  there,  necessarily,  in  order  to  move  these  supplies 
forward. 

Mr.  Felton.  Let  me  explain  that.  We  are  not  building  any  main 
lines  of  railroad  at  all,  and  nothing  except  what  we  call  lipit  railroad 
systems.  We  are  using  the  French  double-track  lines  for  all  the 
transportation,  except  in  one  case  where  we  have  built  a  line  5  miles 
long  to  avoid  going  into  a  congested  city,  and  we  saved  10  miles  of 
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distance  by  building  that  5  miles  of  road  and  accelerated  the  move- 
ment.   That  is  the  only  double-track  line  we  have  built. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  found  that  the  French  railroad  sj  stems 
necessary  to  be  used  by  you  are  suflScient  to  carry  your  added  load  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  To  this  extent,  Mr.  Chairman:  We  found  that  if  we 
kept  out  of  the  French  terminals  and  did  not  try  to  use  them  at  all 
so  as  to  congest  them  we  could  use  their  double-track  lines  far  enough 
to  accommodate  our  business.  So  that  all  of  this' trackage  that  we 
have  built  is  in  yards  and  at  terminals  so  as  to  avoid  congesting  the 
French  terminals.  All  that  we  do  is  to  run  a  train,  say,  100  miles 
over  a  French  double-track  railroad,  go  into  our  terminals,  and 
change  the  engine  and  crew  or  make  up  a  new  train,  and  start  out  on 
that  French  railroad  again  for  another  hundred  miles,  and  in  that 
way  progressively  reach  the  front.  We  do  not  utilize  their  terminals 
nnd  do  not  congest  them. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  building  your  terminals  which  are  being 
u»ed  in  the  movement  of  your  supplies  have  you  built  them  of  a  pei-- 
inanent  or  semipermanent  character,  or  only  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  perform  their  functions  during  this  war? 

Mr.  Felton.  That  is  all,  sir.  There  is  nothing  permanent  except 
the  rails.  Of  course,  they  are  new  rails,  and  they  have  to  be,  but  the 
»vc)rk  is  all  of  a  temporary  nature,  and  all  with  a  view  to  short  use. 
There  is  no  wastage  in  that  direction. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  undertaken,  for  instance,  to  take  a 
^•ingle  illustration,  in  the  ballasting  of  the  roads  or  in  the  character 
of  the  construction,  to  build  the  terminal  lines,  or  the  lines  incident 
to  their  terminals,  as  you  would  build  them  here  in  America  for 
permanent  use? 

Mr.  Felton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  light  temporary  construction,  only 
heavy  enough  to  take  care  of  the  probable  period  during  which  they 
will  be  put  to  use?  » 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

WAREHOUSE,  DOCKS,  AND  FACILITIES  AT  PORTS  OF  DEBARKATION. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  been  speaking  more  particularly  of  the 
rail  beds.  Now,  in  connection  with  the  warehouses,  the  docks,  and 
all  the  other  facilities  incident  to  the  ports  of  disembarkation,  and 
\  ho  terminals  for  your  rolling  stock  on  the  railroads,  have  you  been 
I'uilding  temporary,  permanent,  or  semipermanent  structures? 

Mr.  Felton.  The  docks  are  built  of  piling  as  against  the  concrete 
and  masonry  docks  of  the  French.  The  warehouses  are  temporary 
a<  aguinst  the  permanent  warehouses  that  the  French  build. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Wliat  are  vour  warehouses  built  of? 

Mr.  Felton.  They  are  very  largely  built  with  steel  frames  and 
♦•omiffated  roofs.  Some  of  them  are  built  with  corrugated  roofs  and 
frame  sides  and  some  with  corrugated  sides. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  undertaking  to  build  any  of  brick, 
stone,  or  concrete? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  use  as  little  concrete  as  possible. 

Gen.  Black.  A  few  tile  buildings  were  put  up  for  warehouses  of 
tile  that  we  were  able  to  get  in  France.  That  is  when  we  had  to 
Wiiild  them  so  fast  that  we  could  not  get  the  material  over. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  state  what  investment  in  terminal 
facilities,  including  docks,  etc.,  has  been  made  in  France,  and  what 
the  estimated  additions  will  amount  to  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  That  can  only  be  stated  in  material,  but  not  in  labor* 
because  the  labor  is  performed  almost  entirely  by  enlisted  men. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  amount  of  money  that  the  Government 
has  had  to  put  in,  ignoring  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  enlisted 
men 

Mr.  Felton  (interposing).  A  statement  can  be  pi-epared.  I  have 
not  the, figures  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  would  be  interesting  for  the  record  if 
we  had  some  table  showing  what  our  terminals  have  cost  over  there 
and  how  much  of  an  investment  we  have. 

Mr.  Felton.  That  can  be  prepared  in  materials.  That  is  all  that 
would  be  recoverable,  of  coui-se. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  not  represent,  of  course,  the  actual 
value  of  those  facilities  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  It  would  to  a  very  great  extent,  for  this  reason:  The 
crossties,  we  will  say,  that  are  used  in  these  yard  terminals  will  have 
very  little  value  at  the  end  of  the  war.  The  rails,  of  course,  will  have 
value.  The  pile  docks  will  not  have  much  value,  but  the  machinery 
on  them  will  have  full  value,  less  depreciation. 

The  Chairman.  If  those  docks  were  to  be  used  by  the  French  after 
the  war,  they  would  have  a  value  other  than  that  represented  by  the 
mere  cost  of  the  material,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Felton.  No,  sir.  I  think  the  value  to  the  French  would  be 
very  largely  in  the  machinery,  because  the  pile  docks  would  depre- 
ciate very  rapidly. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  depreciation  would  more  than  take  up 
any  value  incident  to  the  labor  of  putting  them  up  as  docks? 

iVlr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir;  the  French  would  probably  replace  those 
docks  with  docks  of  a  permanent  character,  as  they  have  done  in  all 
of  their  work. 

Mr.  Eagan.  In  that  case,  the  terminals  ought  to  have  some  value 
after  the  war  is  <  ver. 

Mr.  Felton.  They  will  have  a  value  so  far  as  the  rails  are  con- 
cerned, and  we  will  have  value  in  the  machinery  of  all  kinds,  but  as 
for  the  timber  structures  the  value  will  be  small. 

Mr.  Ea(;an.  How  about  the  steel  structures? 

Mr.  Felton.  They  will  have  a  value. 

Gen.  Black.  The  port  of  Bordeaux,  for  example,  will  have  very 
largely  increased  facilities  over  what  it  ever  had  before,  and  at 
Talmont,  one  of  the  ports  on  the  lower  river,  the  French  will  l>e 
able,  if  they  choose  to  utilize  it,  to  bring  in  vessels  of  deeper  draft 
and  of  greater  tonnage  than  they  ever  had  before  at  Bordeaux. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Is  that  because  you  have  dredged  it  out  for  them  or 
built  your  piei-s  farther  out  ? 

Gen.  Black.  Xo,  sir.  On  the  lower  river  we  have  built  a  series  of 
piers  across  flats,  and  have  made  terminal  facilities  there. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Out  farther  into  the  water? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir;  on  a  part  that  had  never  been  improved  at 
all  by  the  French.  Then  at  another  place,  Les  Bassens,  we  simply 
extended  the  line  of  wharves.    There  are  no  piers  in  that  port,  but 
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longitudinal  lines  of  wharf  space.     We  found  the  facilities  there 
quite  limited. 

The  Chaikman.  There  was  some  dispute,  or  some  difference  of 
opinion,  was  there  not,  as  to  whether  those  terminals  at  Bordeaux 
should  be  built  farther  up  the  river  than  wliere  the  original  ones 
were  built? 
^  Gen,  Black.  There  was  a  great  deal.  On  the  lower  part  of  the 
river  there  is  a  place  called  Tabnont,  and  there  the  French  had 
never  attempted  to  build  any  terminals,  although  they  had  deep 
water  by  running  a  pier  well  out  from  shore.  The  reason  why  the 
French  have  never  utilized  that  at  all  is  because  at  certain  periods 
when  the  wind  is  blowing  in  certain  directions,  the  ships  would  havje 
to  leave  and  get  anchorage  at  a  distance  of  several  miles  off.  But 
it  was  the  only  way  we  could  get  deep-draft  vessels  into  Bordeaux 
and,  therefore,  after  weighing  the  time  that  they  would  lose  during 
the  periods  of  storm  we  felt  that  it  would  be  a  cheaper  matter  to 
go  anead  and  build  them  because  of  the  dearth  of  deep-water  ports 
on  the  French  west  coast.  I  think  that  matter  was  under  considera- 
tion for  a  matter  of  three  or  four  months,  or  six  months. 

The  Chairman.  General,  you  are  using  an  additional  port  of  dis- 
embarkation down  at  Marseille? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  just  beginning  now. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  contemplated  to  spend  any  large  sums  of 
money  there  in  connection  with  the  creation  of  additional  port 
facilities  ? 

Gen.  Black.  Belatively,  no;  but  I  would  rather  have  Mr.  Felton 
answer  that,  because  he  has  just  come  from  there. 

Mr.  Felton.  There  are  seven  berths  at  Marseille  now  and  one  pier 
nearly  completed.    So  we  will  handle  quite  a  tonnage  there. 

Mr.  Cannon.  What  is  the  size  of  a  berth? 

Mr.  Felton.  About  500  feet. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  you  do  at  Marseille ! 

Mr.  Felton.  At  Marseille  we  have  berths  that  will  take  care  of 
our  present  business  and  one  pier  is  just  being  constructed  in  very 
deep  water  to  take  care  of  vessels  drawing  40  feet. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Have  you  sufficient  main-line  connections  with 
Marseille  to  handle  any  quantity  of  freight  that  will  come  in  there? 

Mr.  Felton.  The  best  in  France.  We  have  a  4-track  railroad 
system. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  inducement  that  lead  to  the  addi- 
tion of  that  port  as  a  port  of  disembarkation  ?  Was  it  due  to  the  in- 
ability of  the  other  ports  to  handle  the  tonnage,  or  was  it  due  to 
military  considerations  incident  to  the  feeding  of  parts  of  the  front? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  think  it  is  a  combination.  First,  there  were  avail- 
able at  Marseille  extra  docks  that  they  could  not  turn  over  to  us  any- 
where else;  and,  second,  it  gave  us  another  line  of  communication 
entirely  separate  from  other  ports  over  -which  to  move  this  traflSc. 

FBOCUBEMENT  OF  LOCOMOTIVES,  CABS,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Felton,  assuming  that  this  program  is  to  be 
carried  out  in  the  way  of  the  procurement  of  the  various  things  con- 
tained in  this  estimate,  what  is  the  fact  touching  the  ability  of  the 
country  to  produce,  for  instance,  locomotives,  cars,  etc.,  having  in 
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mind  a  certain  need  that  is  estimated  here  in  order  to  move  our  own 
tonnage  to  the  seacoast  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  As  to  locomotives,  we  have  contracts  and  deliveries 
assured  for  the  whole  proffram.  They  are  building  300  locomotive^ 
a  month  for  us  at  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  The  entire  plant 
is  turned  over  to  our  orders  for  France.  The  American  Locomotive 
Works  are  dealing  with  the  domestic  question,  so  that  the  division. 
I  think,  is  a  very  good  one.  I  do  not  think  our  domestic  locomotive 
requirements  will  be  interfered  with  in  any  serious  way. 
The  Chairman.  How  about  freight  cars? 

Mr.  Felton.  As  to  cars^  I  think  the  same  thing  can  be  said.  I 
expect  that  the  car  manufacturers  will  deliver  our  requirements  of 
8,200  cars  a  month  without  serious  interference  with  our  domestic- 
supply.  I  am  saying  that  now  as  an  American  railroad  man,  as  well 
as  having  an  interest  on  the  other  side.    That  is  my  judgment. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  there  are  a  great  many  things  besides 
locomotives  and  cars  that  you  are  contemplating  acquiring? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes;  take  the  item  of  rails.    The  rads  wUl  be  fur- 
nished with  a  slowing  down  of  the  delivery  of  rails  for  American 
railroads,  but  the  American  railroads  can  get  along. 
'     The  Chairman.  What  type  and  weight  of  rail  are  you  using 
.  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  The  standard  rail  that  we  have  sent  is  80  pounds  per 
yard.  We  had  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  230,000  tons 
of  67^-pound  Eussian  rail  in  this  country  which  had  been  rolled 
and  could  not  be  shipped,  and  by  an  arrangement  made  bv  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  we  acquired  that  rail  and  sent  50,000  tons  of  it  abroad 
to  be  used  in  storage  tracks  and  at  places  where  the  heavier  rail  was 
not  required,  and  the  balance  of  it  we  disposed  of  in  this  country  for 
all  the  munition  plants  and  quartermaster  depots  and  all  the  Gov- 
ernment activities,  and  in  that  way  saved  just  that  much  tonnage  of 
new  rail  which  otherwise  would  have  been  rolled  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Some  time  ago,  I  think.  Gen.  Black  testified  before 
this  committee — it  was  quite  a  number  of  months  ago — ^that  your 
locomotive  production  was  coming  along  more  rapidly  than  your  then 
ability  and  need  to  ship  abroad,  and  that  you  were  sending  those  loco- 
motives to  roads  here  in  America.  I  assmne  that  condition  ha^ 
passed  away. 

Mr.  Felton.  We  have  called  those  locomotives  in  from  the  Amer- 
ican railroads  and  we  have  fitted  them  up  and  are  shipping  them 
abroad  now. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  able  to  do  that  without  serious  in- 
terference with  rail  movements  here? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir.  We  did  take  200  Russian  locomotives  that 
were  here  and  could  not  be  shipped  and  were  in  practically  the  same 
condition  as  the  rail,  and  changed  the  gauge  and  turned  them  over 
to  the  American  railroads.  '  Tnerefore  they  have  200  locomotives 
that  belong  to  the  War  Department  that  are  now  in  the  service  of 
the  American  railroads. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  goinj?  to  be  able  to  supply  successfully 
the  personnel  for  the  handling  of  your  railroad  program? 

Mr.  Felton.  That  is  going  to  be  the  most  difficult  problem  we  will 
have,  I  think. 
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TIk5  Chairman.  Have  you  come  to  any  adjustment  with  the  Rail- 
road Administration  here  touching  that  (question  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  have  an  understandmg  with  reference  to  the 
officers  of  this  kind:  A  railroad  superintendent,  to  illustrate,  who 
wants  to  go  abroad  advises  me  of  the  fact.  I  ask  him  then  to  get 
the  consent  of  his  superior  officer.  If  he  gets  that,  then  I  submit  the 
report  with  the  consent  of  his  superior  oflfcer  to  Mr.  M cAdoo's  repre- 
sentative. He  approves  it,  and  The  Adjutant  General  issues  the  com- 
mission. But  we  can  not  get  the  man  without  going  through  that 
program.  If  we  encroach  too  much  on  their  personnel  the  Rtijlroad 
Administration  declines  to  let  the  man  go ;  but  up  to  the  present  time 
they  have  been  trying  their  best,  I  think,  to  help  us,  but  now  they 
have  reached  the  point  where  further  drain  on  their  resources  will 
pinch  them. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent,  if  at  all,  are  you  undertaking  to 
use  men  in  the  operation  of  your  roads  abroad  who  are  beyond  the 
age  of  military  service  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  have  a  ^ood  many  men  in  our  railroad  service 
abroad  who  would  not  qualify  for  service  at.  the  front.  We  have 
been  taking  men  that  could  not  get  into  the  Army  in  order  to  meet 
this  .shortage. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  your  maintenance  figure  as  compared 
•^ith  ordinary  maintenance  here;  is  it  heavier? 

Mr.  Felton.  No,  sir;  our  maintenance  will  not  be  heavy  until  a 
year  from  now.  It  will  commence  then.  You  see  everything  we  have 
over  there  is  new  and  the  maintenance  item  is  going  to  be  a  compara- 
tively small  one. 

Tfie  Chairman.  So  that  this  estimate  in  large  measure  is  an  esti- 
mate for  original  requirements? 

Mr.  Felton.  The  estimate  is  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance  of  the  tracks  and  maintenance  of  the  equipment,  the  main- 
tenance of  the  plant,  the  docks,  and  everything  else,  and  that  is  com- 
paratively small  because  of  the  facts  I  gave  you  that  everything  is 
new. 

AMBULANCE    TBAINS — GASOLINE    LOCOMOTIVES. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  in  here  an  item  for  ambulance  trains. 
Does  the  Engineer  Department  furnish  through  funds  that  it  asks 
and  receives  all  ambulance  trains? 

Gen.  Black.  These  are  railway  trains,  simply. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  can  explain  that:  When  the  war  broke  out  last 
summer  we  had  a  cable  from  Gren.  Pershing  asking  us  to  have  built 
here  and  shipped  over  a  certain  number  of  ambulance  trains,  and  at 
that  time  Sir  Francis  Dent,  one  of  the  prominent  English  railway 
men,  was  here,  and  I  talked  to  him  about  it,  and  he,  fortunately,  had 
with  him  the  plans  and  photographs  of  the  English  trains  which  had 
been  operating  for  three  years  in  France.  At  Gen.  Black's  sugges- 
tion I  took  the  plans  up  to  Gen.  Gorgas's  office  and  got  him  to  ap- 
frove  them  that  day,  and  then  made  an  arrangement  with  Sir 
'rancis  Dent  to  have  the  trains  all  built  in  England,  and  they  have 
been  shipped  over  on  their  own  wheels  and  we  have  been  relieved 
of  all  expense  and  delay  of  building  them  here  and  knocking  them 
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down  and  sending  them  over  there.  I  do  tiot  think  we  could  have 
ever  done  it  successfully  iotherwise. 

The  Chairman.  You  anticipate  no  difficulty,  then,  in  supplying  the 
ambulance  trains  that  are  being  called  for? 

Mr.  Felton.  No,  sir ;  they  will  go  from  England  on  their  own 
wheels  and  it  is  the  best  arrangement  we  have  so  far  as  equipment 
goes. 

The  Chaibman.  They  are  landed  at  Calais! 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  from  there  moved  by  rail  to  wherever  they 
are  rifeeded? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  all  the  supplies  from  England  landed  at 
Calais? 

Mr.  Felton.  No,  sir ;  they  are  landed  at  Calais,  Boulogne,  Havre, 
Dunkirk,  "Rouen,  and  other  northern  ports. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  undertake  to  use  any  of  our  ports! 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir;  they  use  our  ports  for  coal.  All  our  coal 
goes  to  our  ports. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  figure  on  getting  all  your  fuel  from  Eng- 
land ? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  have  to,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  you  are  figuring  to  use  a  number  of  gaso- 
line locomotives. 

Mr.  Felton.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  for  the  light  railways,  because 
in  the  daytime  if  we  use  the  steam  locomotives  tney  make  smoke  and 
the  Germans  detect  them  and  destroy  the  trains  by  shell  fire  or  hj 
bombing. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  anticipate  any  difficulty  in  getting:  suffi- 
cient gasoline,  having  in  mind  the  requirements  of  other  branches  of 
the  service? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  any  trouble  about  the 

fasoline  for  these  locomotives,  because  that  is  not  a  serious  matter. 
'he  trouble  is  really  to  get  a  satisfactory  gas  engine.  We  have  had 
a  ffreat  deal  of  trouble  about  that.  Nobody  has  developed  a  really 
efficient  gas  engine  for  that  sort  of  work,  except  possibly  the  Ger- 
mans. I  saw  one  of  their  engines  which  the  English  had  capture*! 
which  was  quite  perfect. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  any  material  of  real  value  as  a  result 
of  the  capture  of  enemy  material  ?    I  have  in  mind  rail  equipment  i 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes;  the  track  is  the  same  gauge  as  ours,  so  we  ca' 
use  that  right  away. 

The  Chairman.  You  undertake  to  salvage,  of  course,  all  such  ma 
terials? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  indeed. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  capture  of  locomotives  or  can? 
that  were  available  at  all  ? 

Gen.  Black.  I  saw  in  to-day's  paper  that  2,500  cars  had  been  cap 
tured  up  near  Cambrai. 

The  Chairman.  Their  regular  railroad  stock,  if  captured.  wouM 
be  available,  because  they  are  using  French  railroads. 

Mr.  Felton.  Certainly ;  and  that  will  help  us  in  our  problem.  1  f 
we  can  keep  them  we  are  just  that  much  ahead. 
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The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  have  not  undertaken  to  figure  that 
in  in  estimating  your  requirements  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  No,  sir;  up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  too 
much  give  and  take  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  General,  I  asked,  but  I  do  not  know  but  what  we 
got  diverted,  as  to  the  amount  of  money  that  we  were  going  to  put 
into  additional  facilities  at  Marseille. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  answered  that.  We  are  only  building  one  pier,  but 
we  are  sending  some  cranes  to  equip  the  existing  piers. 

The  Chairman.  I  meant  to  ask  you  a  moment  ago  about  the  cranes. 
In  building  some  of  the  piers  at  Bordeaux  they  subsequently  proved 
to  be  too  weak  to  carry  the  weight  of  these  heaviest  cranes,  did  they 
not? 

Mr.  Felton.  The  piling  was  not  heavy  enough,  sir,  and  the  bottom 
was  so  insecure  that  they  had  trouble,  but  since  then  they  have 
strengthened  those  docks  so  that  when  I  was  there  the  other  day 
eight  of  the  Gantry  cranes  were  in  operation,  and  they  were  prepar- 
ing to  equip  the  whole  dock  with  Gantry  cranes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  all  of  your  piling  brought  from  America? 

Mr.  Felton.  It  was  then  but  not  now,  sir.  We  are  getting  it  all 
from  abroad. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Felton,  we  have  equipped  and  sent  over  a 
number  of  forestry  divisions  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  standing 
timber  that  might  ba  in  France.  Has  that  resulted  in  your  being  able 
to  procure  in  France  a  good  deal  of  your  lumber  supply  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Practically  all  of  it.  The  only  thing  we  have  ship- 
ped over  recently  has  been  lumber  for  barges  that  were  knocked  down 
and  erected  over  there,  and  some  lumber  for  floating  derricks  and 
snch  things  as  that  that  are  special. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  getting  all  of  your  ties  there? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  undertaking  to  creosote  them? 

Mr.  Felton^  No,  sir.  The  ties  we  are  getting  over  there  will  last 
three  or  four  years,  anyway. 

Gen.  Black.  The  forestry  divisions  have  been  doing  splendid  work 
and  they  are  asking  for  more  forestry  troops  to  go  over. 

STEVEDORE   LABOR. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Felton,  what  are  you  doing  about  stevedore 
labor — is  it  all  enlisted  personnel? 

Mr.  Felton.  It  is  going  to  be  drafted  now,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  enlisted  in  the  sense  of  being  in  the  service. 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  undertaking  to  use  Chinese  labor  and 
other  labor? 

Mr.  Felton.  The  English  use  Chinese,  and  a  year  ago  the  propo- 
sition was  iP«<^'*  that  we  should  make  a  contract  for  Chinese  coolies 
just  as  England  did,  but  that  arrangement  was  not  approved,  and 
we  never  have  succeeded  in  getting  many  Chinamen. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  undertake  to  employ,  or  is  there  available, 
anv  other  common  labor  over  there? 

83852—18 iO 
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Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  using  some  Italians  and  Spaniards 
as  far  as  they  can  for  common  labor ;  that  is  more  particularly  true 
in  the  construction  of  these  wharves.  The  higher  class  of  laWr  is 
composed  of  enlisted  regiments,  but  they  were  augmented  by  tht 
employment  of  Spaniards  and  Italians  as  far  as  they  could  be  em- 
ployed and  what  Frenchmen  we  could  get.  Of  course,  there  were 
practically  no  Frenchmen  to  be  had,  but  they  did  get  both  the  Italian 
and  the  Spanish  labor. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  expect  to  be  able  to  draw  on  that  sourct- 
of  supply  to  any  extent  or  are  you  figuring  that  this  enlarged  pro- 
gram will  have  to  be  carried  out  so  far  as  the  construction  end  of  it 
abroad  goes  with  enlisted  personnel  ? 

Gen.  Black.  With  foreign  service  battalions  of  colored  men  wh.* 
are  going  over.  There  is  a  service  battalion  or  regiment  that  will 
work  right  along  with  one  of  our  white  construction  regiments. 

The  Chairman.  You  expect,  then,  to  supply  the  labor  from 
America? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  think  they  count  on  any  large 
supply  over  there  at  all. 

Mr.  Felton.  They  will  want  by  the  1st  of  next  July  70,000  steve- 
dores. 

CONSTRUCTION     AND     MAINTENANCE     OF     BARRACKS,     QX'ARTERS,     HOSPITALS,      SToKE- 

HOrSES,    SHOPS,    WHARMCS,   DOCKS,   ETC. 

The  Chairman.  General,  you  have  an  estimate  for  constructi<'n 
and  maintenance  of  barracks,  quarters,  hospitals,  storehouses,  shop-, 
wharves,  docks,  etc.,  of  $425,000,000. 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Dropping  down  for  a  moment  to  hospital  con- 
struction, what  basis  has  been  used  in  determining  the  number  of 
hospitals  that  you  are  to  build  in  France? 

Gen.  Black.  My  recollection  is  they  want  a  bed  capacity  of  *2.'' 
per  cent  of  the  forces  that  are  there. 

The  Chairman.  We  were  told  last  night  by  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment that  they  were  figuring  on  17  per  cent. 

Gen.  Black.  We  have  not  been  informed  about  that,  if  that  i^ 
the  case. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  know  just  what  went  to  make  up  this 
estimate  of  $90,000,000  for  hospital  construction. 

Mr.  Felton.  Two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  beds  were  author- 
ized on  the  first  of  August,  and  90,000  constructed. 

Col.  Cress.  They  have  been  away  behind  on  their  hospital  con- 
struction all  along  and  have  not  been  able  to  catch  up  with  it.  The 
French  use  permanent  buildings,  which  they  can  get,  but  the  num- 
ber of  permanent  buildings  is  limited,  as  a  result  of  the  evacuation 
of  the  northern  part  of  France.    So  now  we  have  to  build  everything:. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  have  built  hospitals  that  are  not  oi 
permanent .  construction — tent  construction  ? 

Col.  Cress.  Yes,  field  hospitals. 

The  Chairman.  But  what  we  ought  to  know  is  the  basis  upon 
which  your  estimate  is  predicated,  as  to  the  number  of  men  thit 
you  figure  will  be  in  France  during  the  year  and  the  percentage  •»{ 
those  men  that  you  will  supply  beds  for.  I  find  a  considerable  van.i- 
tion  in  what  I  learn  from  various  sources  as  to  the  facts. 
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Mr,  Felton.  There  was  authorized  on  the  1st  of  August  just  20 
per  cent  of  beds  for  the  total  force  over  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  estimate  the  construction  cost  is  of 
a  bed  in  France? 

Gen.  Black.  Col.  Cress,  do  you  know  what  that  is?  These  esti- 
mates were  made  up  by  an  officer  who  has  gone,  and  I  can  not  give 
you  that  figure.    I  wil  have  to  get  it  for  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  know  what  you  are  figuring  the 
beds  to  cost,  the  number  you  are  estimating  to  be  supplied  in  France 
and  upon  what  basis  that  number  is  arrived  at. 
Gen.  Black.  Very  well,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  me  the  number  of  hospitals  you  are 
expected  to  create  in  France? 

Gen.  Black.  I  can  not  tell  you  that.    They  only  give  it  to  us  by 
bed«,  and  then  they  arrange  that  to  suit  themselves  over  there. 
Mr.  Felton.  All  of  these  figures  are  based  on  beds? 
Mr.  Cannon.  You  do  not  construct  the  hospitals? 
Gen.  Bl.vck.  Yes ;  we  construct  the  hospitals,  but  we  do  it  on  the 
requisition  of  the  Surgeon  General's  office.     We  do  not  fix  on  the 
number  of  hospitals  nor  do  we  fix  on  the  number  of  beds. 

Mr.  Cannon.  I  supposed  the  Quartermaster's  Departmorit  did 
that. 

(yen.  Black.  We  are  doing  all  the  construction  work  in  Franc  \ 
The  Chairman.  General,  you  testified  before  the  Military  Com- 
mittee that  you  then  contemplated  375  hospital  groups  of  1,000  b?(l 
units  each,  which  would  mean  375,000  beds. 
Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  able  to  state  now  what  your  program 
contemplates  ? 

Gen.  Black.  Xo,  sir;  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  not  gone  Into  tlie 
details  of  this  one. 

The  Chairman.  How  mifch  money  was  appropriated  out  of  the 
Army  act  for  the  purpose  of  hospital  construction?  You  asked  for 
$115;000,000. 

Gen.  Black.  I  do  not  think  they  cut  that  figure ;  I  think  they  gave 
lis  what  we  asked  foi\  but  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  on  this  side 
exactlv  how  much  of  that  monev  went  into  the  beds  for  the  reason 
rliat  the  work  that  is  done  in  France  is  paid  for  by  funds  that  we 
allot  in  lump  sum  and  of  which  we  do  not  receive  the  details. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  we  to  know,  then,  or  how  are  yon  to 
know  how  much  money  you  now  need  for  hospitals? 

Gen.  Black.  The  only  way  we  can  take  it  is  the  estimate  they  <rive 
us  from  over  there:  that  is  the  only  basis  that  we  have  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  means  that  we  have  practically  got  to  acc(»pt 
your  face  figures? 

Gen.  Black.  Pretty  nearly  so ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  unfortunate  situation,  if  it  be 
true,  because  our  experience  most  recently  has  not  warranted  us  in 
accepting  face  figures. 

Gen.  Black.  I  can  understand  that. 

Mr.  Felton.  As  of  August  1,  there  were  25  different  locations  for 
hospitals. 

Gen.  Black.  Gen.  Taylor,  who  has  been  at  the  head  of  this  work 
over  there,  is  now  in  this  country  and  he  will  be  back  in  the  city 
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on  Monday.  I  will  see  what  further  information  I  can  get  abont 
this  thing. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  put  into  the  record  the  total 
amount  of  mone}^  that  has  been  expended  out  of  1918  or  previous 
funds  for  hospitals  abroad  and  what,  in  bed  capacity,  that  money 
has  produced. 

Gen.  Black.  That  we  can  give  you. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  would  like  to  know  what  the  estimate  ot 
the  total  requirement  of  bed  capacity  in  France  is  and  upon  what 
it  is  predicated ;  then  if  there  can  be  added  the  unit  cost,  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  mathematics  as  to  how  much  you  want? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  would  like,  of  course,  to  know  how  much 
money  you  have  gotten  for  the  fiscal  year  1919  for  hospital  con- 
struction ? 

Gen.  Black.  I  can  give  you  all  those  figures.    I  did  not  personally 

fo  over  this  closely  enough  to  get  all  those  things  analyzed  myself 
eforehand,  and,  as  I  say,  Col.  Cress  has  just  come  in.  Some  of  the 
figures  I  will  have  to  get  from  France,  but  I  can  give  them  to  you 
in  j^our  record  before  we  get  through.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can 
make  it  satisfactory  at  all  because  I  think  the  data  is  all  in  France 
SB  to  the  actual  cost. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  exclusively,  of  course,  for  beds  in  tent 
hospitals,  etc.,  at  the  front?     This  is  all  for  the 

Gen.  Black  (interposing).  It  is  all  for  construction  work. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  for  the  creation  of  base  hospitals  abroad  i 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir.  A  great  many  of  those  forward  hospitals 
are  made  of  the  huts,  you  know;  they  are  used  for  that  purpose 
rather  than  tents.  There  is  very  little  tentage  used  at  the  front; 
we  use  the  huts  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  your  figures  show  as  to  the  total  au- 
thorizations for  beds  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  beds,  includ- 
ing England. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  the  testimony  before  the  Military 
Committee,  yon  receive  money  enough  for  875,000  beds. 

Gen.  Black.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  your  program  now  only  calls  for  consid- 
erably less  than  that  you  would  not  want  any  money  now. 

Gen.  Black.  Not  for  beds;  no,  sir. 

The  (^HAiRMAN.  But  you  have  an  estimate  of  $90,000  here. 

Gen.  Black.  That  is  true,  sir.  We  do  not  know  exactlv  on  this 
side  how  the  money  is  spent  tliat  goes  over  there. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  think  I  can  explain  that,  because  these  225,000  betl:* 
were  for  an  army  of  1,000,000  men,  while  now  they  are  providing  for 
an  army  of  practically  4,000,000  men,  and  these  estimates  must  be 
made  with  a  view  of  making  provision  for  them. 

Tlie  Chairman.  That  is  true,  but  in  order  to  ascert^iin  how  much 
money  you  really  need  we  must  know  how  much  money  is  now  avail- 
able,  and  we  must  know  what  percentage  you  are  using  on  your 
army  strength.  The  General  testifies  25  per  cent,  while  my  under- 
standing is  17. 

Mr.  Felton.  And  this  would  indicate  20,  sir. 
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Gren.  Black.  I  shall  have  to  get  information  as  to  that. 

.  BARRACKS    AND    REST    CAMPS. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  estimate  for  barracks  and  rest  camps. 
Gen.  Black.  I  would  say  the  same  thing  about  that;  I  have  not 
any  data  on  which  to  go. 

The  Chairman.  How  was  that  figure  arrived  at? 

Gen.  Black.  I  can  not  even  tell  you  that;  I  do  not  know. 

STOREHOUSES,   DEPOTS,   AND  SHOPS. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  storehouses,  depots,  and  shops? 

Gen.  Black.  We  know  what  is  authorized  there  and  we  know 
what  was  expended,  and  this  is  just  simply  an  estimate  to  go  on 
with  that  work.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  correct,  and  there  is  very 
little  that  I  can  get  on  any  of  these  things.  I  have  very  little 
information  from  France,  and  those  things  must  come  entirely  from 
France. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  reason  in  tlie  world  why  they  should 
not  supply  you  with  something  more  than  a  total  figure  ? 

Gen.  Black.  There  is  some  reason  in  that  because  they  have  not  the 
clerical  force  over  there  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  give  it  to  theiu. 
Whether  that  is  a  sufficient  reason  or  not  is  another  matter. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  maintaining  the  largest  proportion  of 
service  troops,  compared  with  the  line,  tnat  has  ever  been  seen  in  the 
world,  A  part  of  that  is  justified  by  the  long  line  of  service  from 
the  front  back  here  to  America,  andj  apparently,  with  such  a  vast 
number  of  people  in  the  military  service^  but  not  as  fighting  men,  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  get  some  information  touching  the  amount  of 
money  that  is  needed  for  things,  such  as  storehouses,  depots,  and 
shops. 

Gen.  Black.  It  has  been  extremely  difficult  for  me  to  get  any 
information  whatever  from  abroad.  There  are  900  Engineer  offi- 
cers, or  1,000,  engaged  on  the  work  apart  from  the  troops.  What  they 
are  doing  I  do  not  know,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  out.  The 
only  thing  I  can  say  is  that  I  have  full  confidence  that  this  money  is 
bein^  spent  properly  and  not  extravagantly,  knowing  my  own 
people. 

The  Chauiman.  I  might  accept  your  statement  that  it  is  not  being 
extravagantly  expended,  and  yet  it  would  not  meet  the  situation  at 
alL  because,  while  it  may  be  economically  expended  in  creating  the 
facilities  for  which  it  is  spent,  it  would  not  follow  that  those  facilities 
were  necessary  facilities. 

Gen.  Black.  Well,  in  regard  to  all  of  these  things,  that  is  some- 
thing that  would  not  rest  with  the  Engineer  Department  at  al!^ 

DOCKS  AND  WHABVES. 

The  Chairmax.  I  understand  it  would  not.  Are  you  able  to  tell 
us  anything  about  docks  and  wharves? 

Gen.  Black.  That  is  more  or  less  of  a  guess,  too,  except  that  it  is 
what  we  are  doing.    It  is  construction  and  machinery. 
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The  Chairman.  But  somebody  must  have  worked  out,  in  order  to 
get  a  total,  what  they  are  proposing  to  do,  because  most  of  this  is 
awav  back  of  the  lines,  and  that  ought  to  be  known. 

Mr.  Felton.  That  is  altogether  machinery,  because  there  is  hardly 
a  thing  that  goes  from  here  in  the  way  of  material  for  dock  con- 
struction that  is  not  machinery.  The  timber,  the  piling,  and  every- 
thing of  that  kind  is  cut  in  France  by  our  forces. 

The  Chairman.  You  pay  for  the  timber? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes;  but  that  has  not  been  determined,  and  we  can 
not  tell. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  figured  into  this? 

Mr.  Felton.  No,  sir;  these  figures  simply  cover  machinery  and 
equipment  in  connection  with  dock  construction. 

BAIL  WAT  TIES,   BBIDGE  TIMBEBS,   ETC. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  CvStimate  for  railway  ties,  bridge 
timl.ers,  miscellaneous  construction  materials,  etc.,  $30,000,000. 

Gen.  Black.  That  is  just  a  pure  guess,  Mr.  Sherley,  based  on  what 
has  been  spent  in  the  past;  that  is  all.  It  is  pretty  unsatisfactory, 
but  it  is  so.  We  are  going  forward  over  in  France,  making  an  ad- 
vance ;  for  every  advance  we  make  and  every  river  we  cross  we  have 
got  to  make  our  bridges,  we  have  got  to  make  our  railroads,  and  we 
have  got  to  buy  all  of  this  stuff.  If  any  man  on  God's  earth  can  tell 
liow  much  of  that  stuff  is  going  to  be  needed  in  a  year^  I  believe  he 
is  superhuman. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  largelv  true,  but  whv  should  vou 
como  to  the  committee  for  a  deficiency  estimate  a  few  weeks  after 
yon  have  gotten  your  money  and  when  you  have  large  balances  on 
hand  if  nobody  knows  anything  about  it? 

(xen.  Black.  We  have  not  large  balances  on  hand.  I  have  shown 
yon  that  we  have  already  allotted  for  things  known  to  be  needed  more 
money  than  we  are  asking  for  now.  We  are  simply  going  on  the 
Im-^V:  of  what  we  have  spent  and  what  we  have  had  to  allot. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  biggest  part  of  this  estimate  of  $425,000*- 
000.  General,  does  not  relate  to  things  that  are  purely  contingent 
upon  what  happens  at  the  front.  Docks  and  wharves  bear  some 
rel.iiionship  to  estimated  requirements;  they  bear  a  relationship  to 
tonnage,  and  storehouses,  depots,  and  shops  are  not  things  that  are 
scattered  around  at  the  front,  but  are  in  the  rear.  Do  you  know  any- 
thinij  about  the  item  of  supplies  for  barracks  and  rest  camps, 
$100:000,000? 

(xen.  Black.  The  exact  basis  of  this  personally  I  do  not  know. 
There  is  more  information  on  this  side  than  I  personally  have  lieen 
able  ta  give  you.  This  estimate  was  made  up  bv  an  officer  who  has 
been  reliccd  and  sent  to  other  duties.  I  will  have  to  get  hold  of 
him.  but  I  did  not  have  time  to  get  hold  of  him  before,  so  I  can  not 
go  into  those  details.  I  am  perfectly  free  to  confess  that  I  do  not 
know. 

The  Ctiairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  into  the  record  whatever 
information  may  be  obtainable. 

Gen.  Black.  I  know  there  is  a  good  deal  of  this  that  is  purely  a 
gue-s.  You  take  this  construction  and  maintenance  of  field  forti- 
ficAtions  and  military  mining;  that  is  just  simply  a  guess,  based  on 
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what  we  have  done ;  we  have  mighty  little  data  to  base  it  on,  except  ' 
that  we  know  we  have  spent  that  much  money,  but  we  did  not  spend 
it  on  this  side.  I  simply  made  an  allotment  in  a  lump  sum.  I  get 
requisitions  from  the  other  side  to  put  so  much  money  to  the  credit 
of  this  man  and  that  man  and  the  otner  man,  and  tha^  is  all  we  know 
about  it.  The  accounts  are  kept  over  there,  and  the  accounting  is 
done  over  there,  so  that  on  this  side  we  do  not  know.  The  same  thmer 
is  true  as  to  the  construction  of  roads.  As  I  say,  all  that  I  know  is 
that  we  have  spent  so  much  money  at  this  time.  It  would  be  a  good 
deal  more  honest  if  I  did  not  attempt  to  go  into  any  of  these  items, 
but  simply  asked  for  a  lump  sum  for  operations  in  the  field. 

The  Chairman.  The  trouble  with  that,  however,  is  this :  That 
when  you  turn  men  loose  with  no  limitation  upon  expenditures,  but 
simply  to  draw  upon  a  general  fund,  you  invite  that  disregard  of 
economy  in  planning  and  in  execution  that  inevitably  leads  in  private 
life  to  bankruptcy  and  is  leading  with  America  to  an  expenditure 
two,  three,  or  four  times  greater  than  any  other  nation  finds  neces- 
sary for  the  same  military  operations. 

(ien.  Black.  I  do  not  know  that  I  want  to  subscribe  to  that,  and 
tliere  is  just  this  basis  that  I  have  to  go  on :  That  these  men  who  are 
spending  this  money  are  men  who  have  been  all  their  lives  trained  in 
economy  in  public  expenditures. 

The  Chairman.  General,  can  you  tell  us  how  much  of  this  $335,- 
000,000  you  need  in  cash  ? 

Gen.  6lack.  Bight  now  ? 

The  Chairman.  How  much  will  you  have  to  meet  in  the  way  of 
payments  during  the  fiscal  year  1919  ? 

Air.  Felton.  The  longest  term  contract  is  to  June  30,  and  th«  bal- 
ance of  the  payments  will  commence  in  about  three  months. 

(Jen.  Black.  Those  are  the  longest  term  contracts  we  have. 

Mr.  Felton.  We  will  require  the  cash  in  the  last  three  months  of 
the  fiscal  year.  We  have  just  placed  orders  for  $150,000,000  worth 
of  equipment  There  will  not  be  anything  on  that  for  three  months, 
and  then  they  should  come  very  rapidly. 

The  Chairman.  The  point  we  are  mterested  in  is  whether  pay- 
ments will  have  to  be  made  in  this  fiscal  year  or  not. 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir;  all  of  our  payments. 

Gen.  Black.  I  do  not  know  of  any  long-term  contract  in  this. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  the  overseas  part,  I  assume,  of  course,  that 
you  will  want  that  in  cash. 

Gen.  Black.  That  is  the  way  we  have  to  give  it  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  In  point  of  fact,  of  course,  they  will  not  be  able 
to  expend  it,  because  they  will  never  have,  judging  from  the  present 
condition  of  matters,  an  agreed  statement  as  to  what  they  owe. 

Gen.  Black.  I  think  they  have  that.  I  think  they  keep  that  care- 
fully. 

TT708,  seagoing  TV08,  STKAli  BABOB8,  TENDERS,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  one  other  matter  I  want  to  ask  you  about. 
I  notice  in  your  statement  an  estimate  for  a  number  of  seagoing  tugs,    . 
t  iigs,»  steam  barges,  tenders,  etc.    Where  are  you  procuring  them  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  VTe  have  sent  such  tugs  overseas  as  we  could  get  here 
secondhand.    We  have  sent  over  material  for  the  barges,  for  the 
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hulls,  and  equipment  for  the  floating  derricks,  and  erected  them  over 
there.  Now,  we  are  trying  to  get  through  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration the  balance  of  the  tugs  that  will  go  overseas. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  was  coming  to — ^that  is,  whethiT 
to  the  extent  that  construction  is  involved  you  are  undertaking  to  do 
that  through  the  Shipping  Board. 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  had  presented  to  them  what  is  presum- 
ably the  military  proexam,  and  for  that  they  have  asked  and  ob- 
tained moneys  from  Congress.  Therefore,  there  comes  the  inquiry 
as  to  whether  we  are  not  duplicating  estimates. 

Mr.  Felton.  You  are  if  they  have  asked  for  appropriations  for 
these  tugs. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  not  been  so  refined  in  the  details  of  its 
presentation  as  to  enable  me  to  say  authoritatively  that  they  are 
providing,  for  instance,  for  25  seagoing  tugs  for  you  gentlemen,  but 
they  have  been  furnished  with  money  and  contract  authorizations 
amounting  to  nearly  $4,000,000,000.  The  result  is  that  the  amount- 
that  you  are  estimating  for  here  are  negligible  in  connection  with 
the  moneys  that  they  have  for  building  ships,  including  small  craft. 
and  it  would  seem,  therefore,  that  to  the  extent  that  you  are  esti- 
mating  for  seagoing  tugs,  tugs,  and  craft  of  that  kind,  there  couM 
be  an  elimination  of  those  items. 

Gen.  Black.  Some  of  that  craft  can  not  go  that  way.  We  havr 
tried  to  send  tugs  overseas  on  their  own  bottoms,  and  they  went  to 
the  bottom. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  having  them  built  here  and  shippe<l 
abroad  ? 

Gen.  Black.  They  are  knocked  down. 

Mr.  Felton.  The  seagoing  tugs  go  over.  We  are  trying  to  get 
through  the  Shipping  Board  the  tugs  that  will  go  overseas. 

The  Chairman.  W^hy  are  you  not  obtaining  the  others  throu<:h 
the  Shipping  Board? 

Gen.  Black,  Because  we  think  that  we  can  do  better  other^vi^o. 
We  try  to  get  them  as  cheap  as  we  can,  and  if  we  could  get  thep.) 
cheaper  from  the  Shipping  Board,  we  would  do  so.  So  far  we  have 
not  been  able  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  result  is  that  you  have  two  agencies  in  th.» 
field  for  the  same  things. 

Mr.  Felton.  The  things  that  will  be  built  here  will  be  built  by  t'i»» 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

The  Chairman.  But  in  the  case  of  these  tugs  that  are  to  be  built 
in  knocked-down  shape,  they  will  also  be  built  at  shipyards,  wil! 
they  not? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  Shipping  Board,  presumably,  is  usini: 
all  the  capacity  of  America,  and,  that  being  true,  ought  you  to  under- 
take to  go  out  separately  and  get  contracts  for  the  construction  of 
even  the  knocked-down  tugs? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  would  not  do  it  without  giving  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  estimate  on  them.  We  ask  them  to  make  an  estimate  on  it 
if  they  can  do  the  work.  We  have  negotiates!  with  the  Foundation 
Co.  and- the  James  Stewart  Co.  for  them. 
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The  Chairman.  It  is  possible  in  this  matter  that  there  are  suf- 
ficient ways  free,  because  of  their  being  boats  of  very  small  size,  to 
do  this  work  without  interfering  with  their  program. 

Mr,  Felton.  We  will  not  do  anything  that  they  can  do.  You  can 
depend  on  that.  If  they  can  furnish  the  knocked-down  tugs,  we  will 
not  attempt  it.    In  other  words,  wo  go  to  them  first. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  jou  mean  by  your 
reference  to  what  they  can  do.  Of  course,  in  carrying  out  their  ship- 
building program,  they  not  only  place  what  they  can  at  the  Govern- 
ment-owned yards,  but  what  they  can  place  in  all  the  yards  in 
America. 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  question  of  delivery.  Up  to  the 
present  time  it  has  been  a  question  of  delivery.  For  instance,  we 
wanted  to  get  some  seagoing  tugs,  and  they  said  that  they  could 
deliver  them  in  Septemter;  but  the  first  thing  we  knew  they  were 
postponed  until  November,  and  then,  of  course,  we  could  not  get 
them  overseas.  Therefore,  we  will  have  to  scurry  around  and  get 
some  tugs  that  are  in  service  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that,  but  the  point  I  am  after  is  this, 
whether,  in  undertaking  to  go  outside  with  orders  for  vessels,  inas- 
much as  they,  presumably,  are  occupying  the  entire  field  of  ship- 
construction  capacity  in  America,  you  are  not  interfering  with  their 
program  ? 

Gen.  Black.  No,  sir.  Under  the  agreement  that  has  been  made, 
and  under  orders  now  made  by  the  general  board,  anyone  who  wants 
to  build  a  boat  at  all  must  first  go  to  the  Shipping  Board  and  get  a 
clearance  for  it.  If  they  can  arrange  with  them  to  build  or  can  get 
a  clearance  from  them,  it  is  all  right.  If  they  can  not,  it  is  taken  up 
with  the  board  of  which  Judge  Parker  is  the  chairman,  and  they 
adjudge  it.  Therefore,  according  to  that  arrangement,  no  Govern- 
ment agency  can  get  a  boat  of  any  kind  without  the  assent  of  the 
Shipping  Board  or  without  a  hearing  before  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  consider  it  necessary  to  appropriate  money 
here  for  25  seagoing  tugs  at  a  cost  of  $8,750,000. 

Gen-  Black,   i  es,  sir ;  or  I  would  not  have  put  it  in. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  a  part  of  the  ship- 
building program,  for  which  they  have  already  obtained  money? 

Mr,  Felton.  We  would  pay  for  them  by  a  transfer  of  funds. 

Gen.  Black.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  vote  money  to  the  Shipping 
Board  to  do  a  thing  and  then  vote  money  to  you  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  Felton.  Of  course  not,  and  they  ought  not  to  ask  for  the 
money.  If  we  asked  them  to  build  the  tugs,  we  would  ask  for  the 
appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  seem  to  be  the  wiser  method,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  voted  nearly  $4,000,000,000  for  the  Emer- 
gvncy  Fleet  Corporation's  shipbuilding  fund,  would  be  that  all  re- 
♦juirements  in  regard  to  floating  craft  should  be  built  and  financed 
rhroiifih  that  agency,  and  then  the  question  of  whether  after  the  war 
they  shall  be  the  property  of  some  particular  department  of  the  Gov- 
•»mnient  is  r  matter  that  we  could  discuss  at  our  leisure. 
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Mr.  Felton.  I  think  you  are  right  about  that.  They  ought  to 
build  them  for  everybody  and  furnish  them  on  requisition. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  Yet  we  have 
had  estimates  submitted  here  to  pay  charter  hire  to  the  Shipping 
Board  for  vessels  that  the  Government  owned  simply  because  the 
War  Department  did  not  have  the  title  in  the  name  of  the  War  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  Felton.  The  seagoing  tugs  are  to  be  built  by  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation. 

Gren.  Black.  Do  we  have  to  pay  for  them? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir ;  as  I  understand  it.  I  expected  that  we  would 
pay  for  those  tugs  at  cost  by  a  transfer  of  funds  to  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  estimated  upon  the  basis  of  so  many 
ships  and  tugs,  which  they  say  represent  all  that  they  can  do,  and  all 
of  that  is  being  asked  in  connection  with  the  military  program. 

Gen.  Black.  We  present  to  them  exactly  what  our  needs  are. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  ascertain  and  put  in  the  record 
a  statement  showing  whether  or  not  those  seagoing  tugs  have  been 
submitted  by  the  Shipping  Board  as  a  part  of  their  program,  and 
for  which  they  have  asked  and  received  appropriations. 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir ;  I  will  do  that.  As  to  the  18  tugs,  I  would 
rather  not  have  them  go  to  the  Shipping  Board,  because  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  we  could  get  them  at  alj. 

The  Chair3ian.  How  about  the  floating  steam  barges? 

Gen.  Black.  They  are  the  same  way. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  steam  tenders  and  lighters? 

Gen.  Black.  They  are  built  over  in  France.  We  furnish  a  number 
of  lighters,  and  we  made  a  contract  with  the  Stewart  Co.  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  floating  derricks  and  barges? 

Gen*  Black.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  them.  When  we  attempted 
to  put  them  across,  they  went  to  the  bottom. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  only  things  you  expect  to  build  here 
and  transport  by  their  own  power  across  are  the  25  seagoing  tugs? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir.  On  this  item  we  can  give  you  the  exact 
data  because  we  have  gotten  the  exact  data  from  the  other  side- 
There  is  no  guesswork  in  this  item  at  all,  but  when  you  come  to  the 
other  items,  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  data. 

The  Chairman.  In  connection  with  your  prices,  are  they  predi- 
cated upon  a  knowledge  of  what  it  is  costing  over  there  upon  con- 
tracts, or  are  they  simply  estimates  of  the  cost? 

Gen.  Black.  Our  prices  are  based  on  actual  contracts  for  all  equip- 
ment, and  everything  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  And  as  to  the  equipment  that  you  are  expectinjf 
to  procure  here  and  send  abroad,  the  prices  are  predicated  upon  actual 
contracts  entered  into? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Touching  those  things  that  are  to  be  bought 
abroad  and  which  are  enumerated  both  as  to  number  and  as  to  char- 
acter, like  the  102  barges,  which  you  figur,e  at  $4,000,000,  is  that  es- 
timate predicated  upon  Imown  prices  abroad? 
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Mr.  Fi&LTON.  It  is  predicated  upon  our  experience  in  building 
knocked-down  barges  here  and  shipping  them  over  and  having  them 
erected  by  the  contractor  who  builds  them  here. 

The  Chairman.  In  regard  to  all  of  them,  you  are  building  the 
parts  here  and  assembling  them  abroad? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

PREVENTION  OF  DEPOSITS  IN  NEW  YORK  HARBOR. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  another  item  you  have  here  for  the  pre- 
vention of  deposits  in  New  York  Harbor? 

Gen.  Black.  Yes,  sir ;  Col.  Mehaffey  can  explain  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  estimate  is  $70,000  for  pay  of  crews  and 
maintenance  of  patrol  fleet  of  16  tugs  and  1  launch. 

Col.  Mehaffey.  The  total  amount  of  our  estimate  is  for  the  repair 
of  the  five  tugs  which  now  constitute  the  fleet  in  use  by  the  supervisor 
of  Xew  York  Harbor  for  the  prevention  of  deposits.  The  neces- 
•-ity  for  it  has  arisen  because  for  several  years  the  estimates  have 
}»ei'n  cut  down  to  the  lowest  possible  amount  by  the  War  Department 
!»(*fore  they  were  submitted,  the  idea  being  that  those  vessels  were 
•retting  rather  old,  and  that  eventually  two  new  vessels  would  have 
to  be  purchased  to  take  the  place  of  two  of  the  vessels  now  in  the 
st-rvice,  and  that  extensive  repairs  should  therefore  be  postponed. 
P'or  the  fiscal  year  1917  an  appropriation  of  $75,000  was  made  for  the 
I>iirchase  of  one  new  tug  or  patrol  boat,  but  that  was  found  to  be 
tMitirely  insufficient,  due  to  the  increased  prices,  and  we  have  not 
\teen  able  to  buy  a  new  patrol  boat. 

I^sust  year  an  appropriation  of  $11,500  was  made  for  placing  a  new 
I'oiler  and  electrical  equipment  in  one  of  the  boats,  and  a  deficiency 
iippropriation  was  made  last  year,  bringing  it  up  to  $20,000.  In  put- 
t  \nfr  in  the  new  equipment  it  was  discovered  that  the  boat  was  in  oad 
-hape,  and  the  supervisor  of  the  harbor  requested  authority  to  expend 
i.'iiiitional  monev  in  doing  other  necessary  work.  We  found  that  we 
I'ouhl  not  allow  him  to  spend  this  money  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
[ioard  of  Arbitration  in  New  York  Harbor  had  fixed  very  much  higher 
vva<res  for  all  crews  in  Xew  York  Harbor,  and  the  only  way  that  the 
supervisor  could  keep  his  work  going  was  to  increase  the  wages  of 
[lis  crews  also,  which  left  too  little  money  out  of  the  total  appropria- 
:  ion  which  could  be  used  to  repair  the  boats.  We  know  that  all  of  the 
[>oats  were  in  pretty  bad  shape  because  of  the  various  requests  that 
liave  been  made  for  the  allotment  of  money  for  repairs;  so  a  marine 
^n^neer  was  sent  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  the  entire  fleet, 
iiul  it  is  upon  his  report  that  the  estimate  of  $70,000  is  predicated. 
Flis  examination  was  very  exhaustive,  and  the  detailed  estimate  of 
^\  hat  should  be  done  to  put  them  in  good  shape  is  here. 

The  Chair3iax.  Can  you  get  this  repair  work  done? 

Col.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir;  we  can  get  it  done.  One  boat  is  now  in 
r^rocess  of  being:  repaired,  and  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  work 
^m  be  accomplished. 
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(See  p.  613.) 

Wab  Department, 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Enginekrs, 

Washington,  October  8,  1S18. 

Memorandum  for  the  chairman,  Appropriations  Committee,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

1.  In  further  explanation  of  the  deficiency  estimate  of  $335,000,000  previ- 
ously submitted  to  cover  "  Engineer  Operations  in  the  Field,  1919,"  I  beg  to 
submit  the  following : 

2.  All  constructions  in  France  are  under  the  charge  of  the  Engineer  Corp«. 
In  addition  to  that,  the  materials  required  for  the  transportation  department 
in  France  are  supplied  from  the  estimates  of  "  Engineer  Operations  in  tli^ 
Field."  The  actual  construction  woric  is  performed  by  troops,  sometimes  as- 
sisted in  a  minor  degree  by  civilian  laborers.  The  materials  required  for  cod- 
struction,  including  machinery  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  for  buildings,  sanitary 
plants,  water-supply  lines,  heating  and  lighting,  are  obtained  on  requisiti^'ii^ 
mainly  in  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  lumber  which  is  cut  in  the 
forests  in  France  to  a  very  large  extent.  Purchases  are  made  in  Englautl, 
France,  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  save  transjiortu- 
tion  across  the  water.  Although  the  amount  of  these  purchases  totals  a  very 
large  sum,  they  form  only  a  fraction  of  the  total  required.  The  requisitions 
in  France  for  materials  are  based  partly  on  adopted  projects  for  camps,  hos- 
pitals, and  storehouses,  and  partly  on  estimates  of  expansions  that  must  br> 
made  but  which  have  not  yet  been  crystallized  into  a  fixed  project  Othi-r 
portions  of  the  estimate  are  necessarily  simply  more  or  less  intelligent  jniess^es. 
since  the  absolute  movements  of  the  armies  can  not  be  predetermineil,  an<i 
each  movement,  either  forward  or  to  the  rear,  entails  enormous  expenditurt^ 
of  supplies  for  all  the  classes  of  construction  that  are  found  in  the  advan*^ 
section.  As  an  example,  it  may  be  stated  that  there  were  enormous  stocks  of 
barluHl  wire  in  France  belonging  to  the  allies  in  the  early  spring.  Due  tu  tbf 
movements  of  troops  in  the  entire  western  theater  of  war,  these  stocks,  whkn 
were  considered  ample  in  the  spring,  were  practically  exhausted  by  the  fal' 
Each  advance  entails  the  construction  of  highways,  bridges,  light  railways,  aiA 
the  extension  of  standard-gauge  railways. 

For  the  above  reasons  the  amount  of  construction  required  or  of  destructit»t? 
caused  by  the  enemy  being  unforeseen  and  unforeseeable  no  absolute  estimaTt* 
of  funds  can  be  made  which  can  be  analyzed  down  to  fixed  units  predetermine'  i 
in  amount.  In  making  up  the  estimate  for  "  Engineer  Operations  in  the  Field," 
therefore,  the  best  that  could  be  done  was  to  find  out  the  amount  and  cost  of  th^- 
various  items  under  commodity  headings  calletl  for  from  tills  country  or  pur- 
chased abroad,  to  determine  approximate'.y  the  relation  between  the  cost  <»: 
these  supplies  and  the  number  of  men  engaged,  to  form  from  that  an  idea  of  tlu- 
lump  sum  required,  and  from  that  lump  sum  to  base  arbitrarily  possible  all'  i- 
ments  to  the  various  types  of  construction ;  but  it  should  be  clearly  understo^i 
that,  while  construction  of  all  these  types  will  be  carrietl  on  the  amount  actual  y 
used  for  any  one  may  vary  very  materially  from  the  amount  named  in  r:  •• 
memorandum  previously  submitted  In  support  of  the  estimates. 

3.  During  the  first  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1918  immediate  preparations  we-^» 
being  made  to  provide  for  5(X),00()  men  by  December  31.  1918,  and  Oj[>erati«»'  •» 
were  under  way  to  eventually  care  for  an  army  of  1,612,000  men.    After  tl.*:!* 
German  drive  of  March  the  schedule  of  troop  movements  was  suddenly  rai-*-: 
to  brin.^:  1,000,000  men   in   France  by   June  30,   1918.     The  present  sche<i  ^ 
demands  that  an  army  of  3,360,000  men  be  provided  for  during  the  fiscal  yon^ 
In  order  to  determine  the  funds  necessary  to  provide  for  this  army  it    '^ 
estimated  that  the  preparations  and  operations  of  the  fiscal  year  1918  wv.', 
equivalent  to  those  of  825.000  men  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.     Gomp;iri.  ^ 
the  figure  82r),00()  with  3.360,(X)0  (the  number  of  men  which  is  to  be  provldtil  f.- 
at  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year),  it  is  seen  that  the  latter  nam!w»r    * 
approximately  four  times  the  former.     Although  the  expen<litures  under  t:    - 
appropriation  are  not  exactly  in  proportion  to  tlie  number  of  men  this  fimire  «  - 
is  accepted  a*<  the  best  ratio  that  can  l)e  secured  between  191S  expenditures  ;  r 
1919  expenditures. 

4.  Tlie  foUowinjx  schedule  shows  expenditures  made  under  general  comm*>i" 
headings  during  the  fiscal  year  1918  and  the  estimated  amount  to  be  r^ni ro- 
under these  commo<lity  headings  during  the  year  1919.    This  schedule  dae<  r-  »: 
Include  the  railway  materials  and  equipment  to  be  purchased  In  the  Unirj 
States. 
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Items. 


0«iMral  machinery  (construction  plant,  grading,  road  making,  electrical, 
yard  and  dock,  terminal^ 

Iron  and  steel  products  (pipe,  cast  iron,  and  structural  steel) 

Hardware  and  tools  (for  construction  and  maintenance  wharves  and  docks, 
general  oonUruction) 

Horfedrawn  transportation 

Building  material^  and  supplies  (roofing  paper,  wall  board,  expanded  metal, 
etc.) 


Liquids  (lubricants,  oils,  paints,  etc.) 

En^neer  supplies  (rope,ioatber,  rubber,  instruments,  copper,  sandbags,  etc.) 

Misoelluieous 

Explodves  and  accessories 

Oenerai  oonstructlon  work 


Contingencies. 


Expended 

during 

1918. 


122,777,000 
42,695,000 

20,023,000 
7,224,000 

10,370,000 
1,681,000 

43,132,000 

4,742,000 

325,000 

1,166,000 


Estimated 
needs  during 

1919, 
3,360,000  divi- 
ded by  825,000 

equals  4— 

(expenditures 

of  1918). 


190,108,000 
171,780,000 

83,602,000 
28,896,000 

41,480,000 

6,724,000 

172,528,000 

18,968,000 
1,300,000 
4,654,000 


630,130,000 
3,870,000 


6^,000,000 


5.  Referring  to  item  No.  13  of  the  pai)er  perttiininj?  to  this  deficiency,  now 
In  yonr  hands,  it  should  be  stated  that  a  transfer  from  the  Engineer  Depart- 
ment of  a  large  part  of  the  purchasing  agency  and  the  supply  depots  in  the 
United  States  is  being  effected.  The  exact  line  of  discrimination  between  the 
new  bureau  thus  established  and  the  work  of  the  Engineer  Department  has  not 
been  fixed.  It  Is,  therefore,  best  to  make  the  provision  carried  in  item  No.  13 
from  which  the  necessary  transfer  of  funds  will  be  made  when  the  transfer  has 
been  effected.  Referring  to  Item  No.  14,  "  Instruction  of  troops  in  the  United 
States/'  the  estimates  are  based  on  the  actual  cost  of  Instruction  per  division, 
training  center,  or  school,  during  the  fiscal  year  1918,  and  It  is  believed  can  not 
be  reduced. 

W.  M.  Black, 
Major  General,  Chief  of  Engineers. 


Tuesday,  October  8,  1918. 
STATE,  WAR,  AND  NAVY  BUILDING. 
STATEMENT  OF  COL.  C.  S.  SIDLEY,  STTPEBINTENDENT. 

NfeW  ELEVATOR. 


(See  p.  643.) 

Mr.  Btrxs.  Col.  Ridley,  you  have  an  e-timate  of  $70,000  for  the 
State,  War,  and  Navy  Department  Building.  Will  vou  please  ex- 
plain to  the  committee  just  why  that  sum  is  needed? 

Col.  Ridley.  This  estimate  is  made  up  of  three  items:  First,  for  a 
new  elevator,  $20,000;  second,  for  ^ire  protection,  $36,000;  and, 
third,  smokestack  for  the  boiler  house,  $14,000. 

The  first  item,  for  the  new  elevator,  is  submitted  at  the  urgent  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary  of  State.  This  elevator  is  the  only  obsolete 
car  in  the  building;  it  was  installed  about  1880.  It  is  located  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  Secretary's  office  on  the  south  end  of  the 
building  and  is  used  by  nearly  all  of  the  employees  of  the  State  De- 
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partment,  and  by  all  of  the  diplomatic  representatives  that  come  to 
the  State  Department  to  visit  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  is  \i^hai 
is  called  a  slow-speed  car;  it  requires  about  twice  as  long  to  make 
a  trip  as  the  other  elevators  in  the  building,  which  are  high-si)ee.i 
.  cars,  and  we  are  constantly  receiving  complaints  in  regard  to  the 
service,  especially  from  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  made  a  trip  in  the  car  the  other  day  and  made  a 
mental  calculation  as  to  the  amount  of  valuable  time  consunieil  ir 
a  day;  I  asked  the  man  in  charge  how  many  people  he  took  up  arni 
down  in  a  day,  and  he  gave  me  an  estimate.  I  think  I  figure!  o«ii 
several  hundreds  of  dollars  a  day  lost.  Have  you  ridden  in  it  re- 
cently, Mr.  Byms? 

Mr.  Byrns.  Yes;  I  have  ridden  in  it;  but  not  recently. 

Col.  Ridley.  The  car  is  practically  worn  out  and  we  have  to  clost*  i: 
it  and  repair  it  often;  and  most  of  the  work  has  to  be  done  at  night, 
and  at  these  times  when  we  have  trouble  getting  mechanics  it  makes  a 
strain  on  the  mechanical  force.     It  should  be  replaced. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  do  not  contemplate  enlarging  the  shaft  I 

Col.  Ridley.  No,  sir.  We  will  put  in  a  single  car  of  the  same  siz^-. 
but  a  new  car. 

Mr.  Byrns.  a  similar  car  to  the  one  you  put  in  on  the  Xa^y  side  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  A  similar  car,  but  larger.  They  often  have  delega- 
tions that  want  to  go  up  all  at  once. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  believe  an  appropriation  was  made  of  $20,000  f^.r 
;  the  elevator  on  the  Xavy  side  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  about  a  year  affo. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  much  did  that  cost,  Colonel  f 

Col.  Ridley.  I  think  about  5^20,000.  Xothing  more.  Just  al)<»ii' 
$20,000.     I  can  furnish  the  exact  figures,  if  it  is  desired. 

Mr.  Byrns.  No;  it  is  not  necessary.  Do  you  know  how  long  this 
car  has  been  in  use  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  This  was  installed  about  1880;  nearly  40  years- 
Mr.  MoNDELL.  Will  you  have  any  considerable  diflSculty  getting  ai. 
elevator  at  this  time  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  I  don't  think  we  will.  We  have  already  taken  it  in» 
informally  with  the  Otis  Elevator  Co.,  and  they  can  supply  it. 

SPRINKLEB  SYSTEM. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Now,  the  next  item  you  have  reference  to  is  a  sprinkK  r 
system. 

Col.  Ridley.  The  next  item  is  for  fire  protection,  $36,000.  Sinro 
submitting  this  estimate,  by  a  revision  of  one  of  the  items,  that  cai- 
be  reduced  by  $3,000,  making  it  $33,000. 

Last  spring  when  we  were  going  over  the  question  of  fire  protect i«  :\ 
in  all  of  the  buildings  under  my  charge,  including  all  the  temporary 
buildings,  on  account  of  a  request  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  li:*- 
Navy,  I  had  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  examine  il:  - 
State,  War,  and  Navy  Department  Building,  with  a  view  to  seeing  ^  f 
we  had  done  everything  possible  for  the  protection  of  the  buildinir. 
because  of  its  importance,  especially  at  this  time;  and  I  was  verv 
much  surprised  myself  when  I  received  the  report  of  the  board  to  fix.  : 
that  the  building  was  really  very  dangerous.  I  would  like  to  read  ^ 
short  portion  of  their  report,  if  the  committee  will  permit. 
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This  is  from  the  report  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters : 

DESTRUCTION  OF  SIMILAR  BUILDINGS. 

The  exterior  appearance  of  this  building  and  its  general  construction  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  old  Equitable  Building  in  New  York  City.  The  latter  was 
supposed  by  its  owners  to  be  strictly  "fireproof,"  and  yet  it  was  completely 
wrecked  by  a  fire  started  in  the  basement  through  the  carelessness  of  throwing  a 
lighted  match  into  a  waste-paper  basket.  Employees  tried  to  extinguish  it,  but 
failed  to  prevent  the  fire  getting  into  an  elevator  shaft.  It  was  then  beyond 
the  power  of  the  strongest  fire  department  in  the  country  to  subdue.  Similar 
conditions  for  a  fire  in  the  State,  War  and  Navy  Building  exist  in  many  places. 

The  Government  buildings  at  Ottawa,  Canada,  and  the  State  Capitol  at  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  are  other  examples  of  how  destructive  fires  may  be  in  high-grade 
buildings  without  proper  fire  barriers. 

Many  such  are  on  record,  all  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  very  best  con- 
structed building,  filled  with  combustible  contents,  but  having  open  communica- 
tions through  the  various  stories,  constitute  a  serious  fire  hazard  to  both  building 
and  contents. 

HOW  A  FIRE  WOULD  BE  DISTRIBUTED. 

In  the  State,  War  and  Navy  Building,  with  existing  updraft  conditions  through 
vertical  shafts  and  open  horizontal  connections,  the  spread  of  a  fire  from  one 
of  the  lowest  stories  by  Invisible  heat  waves  would  be  rapid  and  disastrous. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  air,  heated  to  a  temperature  of  1,000°  Farenhelt  or 
over,  which  quickly  obtains  in  an  ordinary  fire,  is  well  above  the  ignition  point 
of  wood,  paper,  and  other  combustibles. 

Such  heated  air  might  easily  travel  along  an  incombustible  hallway  a  hun- 
dred feet  or  more,  and  then  cause  a  burst  of  flame  from  everything  inflammable 
with  which  it  came  in  contact.  Such  a  fire  would  gather  momentum  as  it 
progressed,  and  the  superheated  air  would  rapidly  sweep  up  the  stairway  shafts 
to  the  glass  domes  over  them.  The  heat  would  break  these,  and  if  it  wer^  a 
comer  stairway,  an  opening  to  the  outside  air  with  a  chimney  effect  would 
result.  If  It  were  a  central  stairway,,  breaking  of  the  glass  dome  would  admit 
the  fire  into  one  of  the  large  skylight  attics,  where  much  combustible  material 
is  stored,  and  where  the  unprotected  roof  trusses  are  exposed.  The  skylight 
would  fall,  thus  forming  a  direct  chimney  draft  to  the  outside  air.  The  burning 
debris  would  fall  down  through  all  stories  to  the  basement,  scattering  fire  as 
It  fell;  collapse  of  this  portion  of  the  roof  would  follow.  Furthermore,  the 
glass  ceilings  of  the  War  and  Navy  libraries  are  located  in  these  central  attics, 
and  a  fire  there  would  promptly  break  this  glass  and  drop  the  fire  three  floors 
below  in  the  library  rooms. 

In  similar  manner  a  fire  would  find  its  way  to  the  end  attics  via  the  elevator 
shafts  and  the  several  small  stairways  leading  up  from  the  fifth  story.  These 
also  house  unprotected  roof  trusses  and  are  document  storerooms.  The  glass 
ceiling  of  the  State  library  is  exposed  In  the  south  attic,  and  a  fire  there  would 
immediately  imperil  the  library  below  with  all  its  treasures. 

A  FIBE  DIFFICULT  TO  FIGHT  AND  CONTBOL. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  such  distribution  of  fire  would  make  the  task  of 
fighting  it  extremely  diflElcult  and  its  control  doubtful. 

STBUCTUBAL  DAMAGE  WHICH   WOULD  BESUI.T  FBOM  FIBE. 

Aside  from  collapse  of  roof  trusses  the  building  would  sustain  other  excessive 
damage.  Granite  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  heat  and  spalls  badly  even  under 
nsoderate  temperatures.  Wherever  exposed  around  doors  and  windows  through 
'wbicfa  fire  passed  the  injury  would  be  severe.  The  granite  columns,  subject  to 
heat,  would  also  be  rained.  It  is  practically  certain  that  a  fire  passing  up  any 
one  of  the  stairway  shafts  would  cause  a  collapse  of  the  granite  stairs, 

A  fire  in  a  stairway  would  also  gravely  endanger  the  unprotected  cast-iron 
colnmns  supporting  the  floor  girders  around  it  in  each  story. 

This  is  practically  a  description  of  how  and  why  this  estimate  was 
submitted.    Of  course,  the  building  has  been  there  for  many  years. 
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It  was  built  at  a  time  when  this  particular  type  of  architecture  was  in 
vogue,  and  as  described  in  this  report,  there  are  several  stairway  shafts 
leading  clear  to  the  top,  and  at  the  top  they  are  covered  with  a  glass 
roof.  And  so  they  have  gone  over  the  building  and  pointed  out 
everything  that  should  be  done.  After  their  report  was  submitted 
I  went  over  the  whole  building  with  the  inspector  who  made  these 
recommendations  for  structural  changes  and  argued  with  him  on 
each  point  and  he,  in  his  final  recommendation,  omitted  some  things 
that  were  not  essential ;  but  the  things  which  remain,  and  for  which 
the  estimate  is  made,  are  believed  to  be  essential  to  make  it  a  fire- 
proof structure. 

The  general  plan  is  to  divide  the  building  into  six  different  parts 
by  cutting  off  with  fire  doors  at  certain  points  in  long  corridors,  s^^ 
as  to  confine  a  fire  in  any  one  section  to  that  section  and  not  allow 
it  a  chance  to  sweep  through  into  another  one;  and  then  to  inclose 
the  elevator  shafts  with  fire  dooi's  and  with  fireproof  materials  so 
that  they  would  not  form  chimneys  for  fires  which  might  occur  in 
any  one  section;  and  then  to  cut  off  the  subbasemcnt  and  the  ba>e- 
ment  with  doors  of  fireproof  materials,  and  to  surround  the  State 
Library,  where  many  old  and  valuable  State  papers  are  stored,  with 
fireproof  doors,  and  by  walling  up  certain  unimportant  doorways 
and  putting  in  fireproof  partitions. 

Now,  I  have  a  list  of  all  these  items  which  go  to  make  up  this 
$83,000.  which  I  can  read,  which  will  show  exactly  the  character  of 
the  items: 

1.  Overhaul  and  Install  sprinkler  system  in  carpenter  and  paint  shops, 

blue-print  rooms,  and  blank-form  rooms;  43  rooms  at  $6  per 

head  (10  heads  to  room)  average $2,580.00 

2.  Wall  up  communicating  doors  leading  to  carpenter,  paint,  and  blue- 

print rooms,  17  openings,  at  $7.68  each 130. 56 

These  rooms  are  in  the  subbasement  of  the  building;  that  is,  the 
second  story  below  ground : 

8..  Rewire  subbasement  and  attic  floors $4, 200. 00 

4.  Fire  extinguishers  at  top  of  elevator  shafts;  6  extinguishers  at 

$10  each 60. 00 

5.  Purchase  123  fire  extinguishers ;  123  fire  extinguishers  at  $10  each^  1, 230.  (X^ 

6.  Purchase  one  wheeled  fire  extinguisher 17.1.  <fc^ 

7.  Fire  hydrant  in  each  interior  court,  at  $3,000  each 3, 000. O* 

The  rewiring  in  the  subbasement  and  attic  floors  is  necessary  W- 
cause  that  is  only  temporary  electric  wiping  exposed  to  damage  and 
short  circuit.  All  the  remainder  of  the  building  on  the  remaininir 
floors  has  a  modern  system  of  wiring  inclosed  in  proper  conduits. 

10.  Subbasement: 

(a)  Install  maiuijilly  operated  tire  doors  at  elevator  entrances : 

4  doors,  lit  S600  each $2,4Ut.  (»• 

(b)  Close    communicating    doors    opposite    cut-off    doors;    2 

doors,  at  $7.68  each 1'^.  -  ■ 

(c)  Cover  hall  panels  of  storeroom  doors  with  one-eighth  inch 

asbestos  building  lumber  or  transite  filled  to  frame: 

53  doors  at  $2.25  each 11».  -' 

That  is  so  that  the  waves  of  heat  will  not  break  through  the  glas< 
panels  into  the  storerooms  themselves. 

Under  subhead  (&),  that  is  a  measure  to  make  a  solid  wall,  cutting: 
off  the  building  into  six  different  parts. 
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11.  Basement: 

(a)  Wired-glass  panel  to  be  installed  in  doors  to  elevators  2, 
3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  9,  and  10,  and  remainder  of  open  grill  work 

»     covered  with  Iron ;  8  landings,  at  $65  each $520. 00 

Elevators  1  and  8,  continue  wire  grill  and  cover  with  gal- 
vanized iron ;  2  Landings,  at  $52.50  each 105. 00 

12.  Fourth  floor : 

(a)  AVall  up  doors  to  State  Library,  indicated  on  print;  4' 

doo!^,  at  $7.68  each 30. 72 

(b)  Fire  doors  about  Navy  Library ;  10  doors,  at  $210  each—    2, 100. 00 

13.  Fifth  floor: 

(o)  Cover  panels  of  doors  of  storerooms  with  one-eighth  inch 
asbestos  building  board  or  transite;  26  doors,  at  $2.25 

each 58.50 

ib)  Remainder  of  fire  doors  on  fifth  floor — 

(1)  Two  partitions,  west  side 1,000.00 

(2)  North  stairs  to  fifth  floor,  1  partition 500.00 

(3)  One  door  to  room  547 150.00 

(4)  Three  doors  to  rooms  550,  552,  554 675.00 

(5)  One  partition,  north  stairs,  to  fourth  floor 270.00 

(6)  One  partition,  center  corridor 900.00 

(7)  One  door,  room  526 1 225.00 

(8)  One  partition,  room  528 200.00 

(9)  Two  doors  and  two  transoms,  526,  530 500.00 

(10)  One  door  leading  to  room  558 150.00 

(11)  6  elevator  shafts,  asbestos  flreprooflng 500.00 

(12)  Two  pairs  elevator  doors,  2  and  3  and  4  and  5—  1, 400. 00 

(13)  One  door  to  room  530 225.00 

(14)  Two  doors  to  rooms  at  top  of  elevator  shaft,  car 

8  (9  and  10) -• 200. 0() 

(15)  Wall  up  doorway,  room  566 7.68 

(16)  Wall  up  window,  room  568 5.00 

Install  fire  doors,  corridor,  fifth  floor  south 260. 00 

Install  fire  doors  in  sixth  story  at  head  of  two  stair- 

ways,  628,  629.  632,  633 450. 00 

1  door  to  572 L 225. 0() 

1  door  to  568 225.00 

Erecting  fire  doors 5,992.00 

Miscellaneous  (to  provide  for  increase  in  cost  of  materials  and  labor) _  2, 211. 93 

Total 33,000.00 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  This  building  has  been  greatly  overcrowded  of  late? 

CoL  KiDi^Y.  Yes,  sir;  it  has. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Eecently  that  condition  has  been  relieved  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  by  the  removal  of  some  of  the  forces  to  the  new 
buildings  in  the  Potomac  Park  ? 

CoL  fiiDLEY.  The  Navy  Department  has  moved  out  almost  entirely 
from  this  building. 

Mr.  MoNDELU  How  much  of  the  building  did  they  occupy,  ap- 
proximately? 

CoL  BiDLEY.  They  occupied  approximately  the  east  side  of  the 
building;  I  suppose  that  Vould  be  25  per  cent  of  the  building. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  With  their  departure,  I  suppose  the  congestion 
is  relieved  considerably  in  the  matter  of  records? 

CoL  RiDLET.  Well,  only  so  far  as  the  Navy  is  concerned ;  but  these 
rooms  they  left  will  b^  fully  occupied  by  the  State  Department  and 
the  War  Department,  and  their  records  will  be  there  also.  I  don't 
know  whether  they  are  going  to  move  their  library  or  not;  at  one 
time  they  said  they  would  probably  leave  the  library  there. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  Navy? 

CoL  Ridley.  Yes,  sir;  the  Secretary  is  keeping  an  oflBce  there  also. 

83852—18 41 
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Mr.  MoNDELL.  Well,  there  is  a  constantly  increasing  amount  r,f 
valuable  papers  and  records,  I  suppose  ? 

Col.  EiDLEr.  Yes,  sir.  The  State  Department  records  are  very  val- 
uable; they  contain  all  the  old  treaties. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Well,  is  the  plan  now  proposed  considered  entirely 
adequate. to  render  the  building  as  nearly  fireproof  as  is  practicable' 

Col.  EiDLEY.  It  has  been  examined  by  these  experts,  who  have  n«> 
interest  at  all,  purely  at  the  request  of  the  Government,  as  a  war 
measure,  and  they  have  said  this  is  necessary  to  make  it  fireproof. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  the  material  required  of  a  character  that  is  oIh 
tainable  at  this  time? 

Col.  Ridley.  It  is  obtainable;  yes,  sir.  It  consists  principally  of 
fire  doors;  that  is  the  principal  material. 

SMOKESTACK. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Colonel,  as  to  your  next  estimate  of  $14,000  for  install- 
ing a  smokestack. 

Col.  Ridley.  This  smokestack  is  to  serve  the  main  boiler  plant  in 
the  courtyard  of  the  War,  State,  and  Navy  Building.  When  thi> 
plant  was  installed  it  was  connected  with  two  of  the  old  flues  that 
are  built  in  the  building  itself.  These  flues  were  used  for  the  low- 
pressure  boilers  which  were  originally  in  the  building.  They  were 
just  ordinary  house-heating  boilers.  We  now  have  in  the  central 
plant  these  four  high-pressure  boilers  which  are  used  to  run  the 
electric-lighting  plant  and  the  heating  plant  and  the  refrigeratin<r 
plant,  and  since  the  war  has  come  on  there  has  been  an  increasing 
load  on  this  plant,  so  that  the  stack  capacity  is  entirely  inadequate. 
Due  to  the  lack  of  stack  capacity,  there  is  an  actual  blowing  out  of 
gases  from  the  front  of  the  boiler,  and  oftentimes  these  gases  will 
get  into  the  office  buildings,  especially  since  they  have  been  s^ 
crowded  that  they  have  had  to  keep  the  windows  open.  These  ga?<^ 
get  out  in  the  court  and  iti  the  windows,  and  it  is  very  objectionable. 
With  a  proper  stack  capacity  there  would  be  no  gases  at  all;  they 
would  be  taken  entirely  out  through  the  stack. 

And  then  the  puttmg  in  of  this  stack  will  bring  us  quite  an 
economy  in  coal,  because  we  are  not  getting  proper  combustion. 
When  we  are  forcing  these  boilers  the  flames  are  actually  coming  out 
the  doors  instead  of  going  up  the  stack,  and  that  keeps  the  doors 
continually  hot  and  bums  out  the  firebrick  about  the  furnace  doors. 
The  present  stacks  have  nine  offsets  to  get  into  the  main  stack.  The 
boiler  is  in  the  courtyard.  All  gases  from  the  combustion  go  down 
under  the  ground  and  then  across  into  the  building  and  then  make 
several  turns  to  get  into  this  stack,  which  is  built  into  the  building. 
What  we  want  to  do  is  to  build  a  brick  stack  right  in  the  courtyanl 
to  carry  it  straight  up  from  the  boilers. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  far  from  the  building  would  that  stack  be? 

Col.  RmLEY.  About  30  feet  one  way  and  about  60  feet  the  othor 
way,  but  it  is  inside  the  court  and  can  not  be  seen  from  the  street. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  And  would  not  reach  above  the  other  stacks  and 

chimneys  ? 

Col.  iRiDLEY.  The  other  chinmey  is  122  feet  high.  It  doesn't  show 
through ;  it  is  relatively  on  the  inside  of  the  building.  This  wouitl 
be  125  feet  high. 
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Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  other  chimney  is  used  for  other  boiler  pur- 
poses; is  it? 

Col.  Ridley.  No,  sir;  these  two  chimneys  were  built  when  the 
building  was  built  and  were  used  for  serving  low  pressure  boilers — 
ordinai'V  house-heating  boilers. 

Mr.  MoKDELL.  And  are  now  gone? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  gone  entirely. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Those  chimneys  would  be  useless? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  impossible  to  enlarge  them  to  give 
proper  stack  capacity  because  they  are  built  right  into  these  heavy 
walls. 

Mr.  Mondeli^.  You  say  you  now  carry  the  smoke  downward  from 
the  boilers? 

Col.  Ridley.  It  goes  down  imder  the  ground,  then  across  the  court- 
yard into  the  building  and  then  makes  a  turn  over  to  the  stack. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  ought  to  get  the  utilization  of  all  the  heat 
measures  somewhere  along  that  line. 

(^ol.  Ridley.  We  had  some  emergency  work  done  last  year  by  a 
man  from  the  navy  yard,  and  the  iriechanic  said  he  thought  the 
new  stack  would  be  equal  to  a  new  boiler.  I  know  there  would  be 
a  great  increase  in  power,  and  we  will  save  coal. 

^Ir.  Byrns.  You  wouldn't  use  the  two  chimneys  you  have  there 
now  at  all? 

Col.  Ridley.  We  would  cut  them  out.  It  is  an  impossible  situa- 
tion. We  got  along  before  the  war  because  the  plant  had  relatively 
a  small  load.-  We  are  using  this  as  a  sort  of  a  central  plant.  We 
are  heating  the  Navy  Annex  and  Corcoran  Court  and  we  are  pre- 
paring to  heat  the  Mills  Building,  and  we  light  several  buildings. 
The  Government  is  getting  considerable  benefit  from  these  things 
because  for  the  electricity  alone  they  would  have  to  pay  6  cents 
to  a  commercial  firm  while  we  furnish  it  at  a  little  over  2. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Do  you  consider  this  stack  building  advisable  if  it  were 
not  for  the  necessities  of  the  war? 

Col.  Ridley.  It  is  advisable,  anyhow,  because  you  will  always  get 
more  eflBciency  out  of  this  plant ;  but  this  winter,  as  we  are  facing  it 
with  this  load  on  our  hands,  we  especially  want  it.  Last  winter  we 
had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  on  that  account. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Would  you  be  able  to  put  it  up  in  time  for  use  this 
winter? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir ;  we  will  put  it  up  similar  to  these  down  here 
at  Seventh  and  B  Streets.  There  is  no  shortage  of  the  supply  of 
bricks  of  that  kind,  and  the  construction  is  rapid.  I  think  they  put 
those  up  in  two  weeks,  those  two  stacks. 

NEW  ELEVATOR. 
(See  p.  637.) 

Mr.  Byrns.  Colonel,  going  back  to  the  installation  of  the  high- 
speed elevator  in  the  south  side  of  the  building,  is  it  your  opinion 
that  the  entire  $20,000  will  be  required?  My  memory  has  been  re- 
freshed that  the  installation  on  the  Navy  side  was  for  two  high-speed 
elevators,  and  I  was  wondering  whether  it  would  require  the  same 
amount  for  this? 
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Col.  RiDLET.  Yes,  sir.  I  went  into  that  question  myself  when  they 
brought  the  estimate  to  me.  The  shaft  that  contains  those  two  ele- 
vators is  of  the  same  size,  so  that  the  car,  while  it  is  only  one  car,  is 
as  large  as  the  two  practically,  and  requires  more  power  to  lift  it, 
and,  therefore,  more  powerful  machinery;  not  twice  as  much,  of 
course,  although  the  car  contains  almost  as  much  as  the  two  cars  on 
the  other  side;  but  the  machinery  itself  must  be  stronger  and  more 
powerful.  And  there  is  an  advance  in  price  since  that  contract  was 
made.  You  see,  the  contract  for  those  two  cars  was  made  a  good 
while  ago,  probably  a  year  and  a  half,  or  a  year  ago,  as  much  as  that, 
and  since  that  time  there  has  been  an  advance  in  prices.  And  an- 
other thing,  this  elevator  is  so  important,  it  being  the  only  one  on  the 
south  side  of  the  building,  being  the  only  one  that  is  serving  the 
State  Department,  the  work  must  be  done  at  night  and  Sundays,  as 
much  as  we  can ;  it  must  be  rushed,  and  that  is  a  little  more  expensive. 
Altogether,  going  into  it,  I  thought  this  amount  was  ample  and  yet 
not  more  than  we  would  be  reasonably  justified  in  asking  for. 


Monday,  October  7, 1918. 

NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MB.  F.  S.  CTTBTIS,  CHIEF  CLEBE,  AND  ML  7.  C 

PXTGH,  ASSISTANT. 

TEMPORARY  EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  are  asking  for  additional  employees  for  the  Navy 
Department,  $556,102.73? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir.  We  took  the  July  and  August  rolls  and 
figured  the  actual  obligations  we  had,  and  on  the  August  expendi- 
tures we  based  the  balance  of  the  year.  The  work  has  been  in- 
creasing very  fast.  That  was  just  simply  the  obligations  that  we 
already  had.  Every  bureau  and  office  in  the  department  is  looking 
for  technical  people,  clerks,  stenographers  and  typewriters,  laborers* 
messengers,  charwomen,  and  everj^thing  all  along  the  line,  and  ap- 
pointing them  about  as  fast  as  we  can  get  them.  We  have  now  171 
vacancies  on  our  statutory  roll,  the  compensation  of  which  is  so  low 
that  we  can  not  get  people  to  accept  the  employment. 

Mr.  Byrns.  AVhat  are  those  salaries,  $1,000  and  $900! 

Mr.  Curtis.  $720  and  $840.  Those  positions  are  pretty  difficult 
to  fill.  We  can  not  fill  the  position  of  messenger  boy.  They  can  get 
more  money  on  the  outside.  Any  bright  boy  can  get  more  flian  $400 
or  $600.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  laborers  at  $55.  Of  course,  in 
this  increase  of  force  we  are  bringing  in  a  great  many  out-of-town 
people.  On  account  of  the  conditions  in  Washington  we  have  a 
|2:rent  many  resignations,  which  means  a  constant  change,  and  makes 
it  slow  in  getting  a  full  force. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  say  that  this  estimate  is  based  upon  the  pay  roll 
for  July  ? 

Mr.  CtJRTis.  July  and  August  and  just  what  we  have  actually 
obligated  to  spend  for  the  remaining  10  months. 
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Mr.  Byrns.  Where  did  you  get  the  funds  to  pay  those  employees? 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  have  the  lump  sum. 

Mr.  Byri^s.  You  have  a  lump  sum  for  certain  bureaus,  but  you  did 
not  have  any  lump  sum  for  the  Navy  Department? 

Mr.  Curtis.  No,  sir.  This  is  all  appropriated  for  by  bureaus; 
practically  all  the  bureaus  have  a  portion  of  this  lump  sum.  There 
is  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  and  their  amount  is  much 
larger  than  any  of  the  others.    That  is  the  largest  bureau. 

Mr.  Byrks.  They  have  a  lump  sum  of  $150,000  a  year? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir ;  and  their  obligations  exceed  the  appropria- 
tion by  $260,000. 

Mr.  Byrns.  In  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  as  well  as 
practically  all  the  other  bureaus  in  the,  department  have  yeomen  and 
yeo  women  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  a  lot  of  yeomen.  We  are  trying  to 
relieve  them.  The  Secretary  is  endeavoring  to  send  them  out  of 
Washington  and  to  put  in  additional  women.  In  all  our  clerical  po- 
sitions we  are  taking  M^omen  wherever  we  can  possibly  secure  them. 
We  do  not  call  for  any  male  stenographers  or  typewriters. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Do  you  know  how  many  employees  you  have  in  the 
Navy  Department  doing  clerical  work  who  have  been  regularly  en- 
listed in  the  Navy  either  as  yeomen  or  yeo  women? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  think  it  ranges  from  2,500  to  3,000.  That  does  not 
mean  that  those  are  only  the  low-grade  clerical  positions;  some  of 
them  are  experts  that  we  can  not  get  in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  had  particular  reference  to  the  clerical  force  of  the 
department. 

Mr.  CuBTiB.  As  to  the  clerical  positions,  I  do  not  handle  them ;  they 
are  under  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  and  I  can  not  state  definitely. 
It  will  run  from  2,000  to  2,500,  just  purely  clerks.  Our  own  force  in 
the  Navy  Department,  mechanical  draftsmen,  technical  employees, 
and  civilian  employees,  runs  up  well  o^'er  2,000,  roundly  2,400.  We 
are  trying  to  get  as  many  more  as  we  can  get  hold  of. 

Mr.  Byrns.  My  recollection  is  that  the  current  law  carries  the  full 
amount  asked  for  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts.  I  may 
be  mistaken. 

Mr.  CuRTW.  You  cut  down  the  estimate  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies 
and  Accounts. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Do  you  recall  what  they  asked  for? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  think  they  asked  for  $250,000  and  you  gave  them 
about  $150,000. 

Mr.  Byrns.  We  gave  them  $150,000 ;  I  do  not  recall  what  the  esti- 
mate was. 

Mr.  PuoH.  The  Secretary  would  not  permit  the  ei-timate  to  come 
in  in  the  amount  they  requested. 

Mr.  Curtis.  And  you  cut  the  estimate  further  than  we  cut  it. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  notice  that  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts 
asked  for  $201,120,  and  they  were  allowed  $150,000.  I  notice  that  in 
your  detail  of  the  expenditures  and  the  explanation  of  this  estimate 
you  state  that  $10jOOO  is  needed  for  the  office  of  the  Secretary, 
$1^24.99  for  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence,  $11,642.34  for  the  Hy- 
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drographic  Office,  $429.98  for  the  Naval  Obsisrvatory,  $81,629.47  for 
the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering,  $99,559,01  for  the  Bureau  of  Con- 
struction and  Repair,  $11,296.56  for  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  $79,291.30  for  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  and  $260.- 
903.48  for  the  Bureaii  of  Supplies  and  Accounts. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Are  those  sums  needed  for  purely  clerical  services  ( 

Mr.  PuGii.  We  took  the  July  and  August  rolls  and  got  the  actual 
expenditures,  and  then  we  assumed  that  the  force  at  the  end  of 
August  would  be  employed  throughout  the  fiscal  year;  so  we  took 
one-twelfth  of  the  annual  pay  of  that  force  and  multiplied  it  by  U» 
to  get  the  pay  for  the  remaining  10  months  and  added  it  to  the  actual 
expenditures  and  then  subtracted  from  that  the  appropriation  and 
got  what  the  actual  deficit  would  be  on  the  30th  of  next  June. 

Mr.  Byrns.  The  sum  asked  for  does  not  contemplate  the  increaso 
of  tlie  clerical  force  in  any  of  the  bureaus? 

Mr.  PuGH.  No,  sir;  it  covers  the  force  actually  employed.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  have  increased  since  this  estimate  was  prepared : 
they  have  taken  on  additional  people. 

Mr.  Curtis.  If  the  emergency  continues  we  will  have  to  greatly 
increase  the  force.     We  did  not  want  to  come  in  in  advance  for  that. 

Mr.  PuGn.  They  have  taken  on  additional  people.  This  is  not 
now  the  correct  amount.  The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  will 
actually  have  expended  every  penny  you  have  appropriated  before 
the  regular  session  convenes,  and  they  will  have  to  commence  laying 
their  force  off  without  this  deficiency  appropriation.  In  the  other 
bureaus  the  money  will  probably  carry  them  to  January  or  February. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Wliat  salaries? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Our  entrance  salaiy  is  $1,100.  We  can  not  get  any- 
body at  this  time  that  is  worth  taking  on  for  less  than  that  amount. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  these  new  people  get  the  $120  increase? 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  have  made  it  a  rule  that  they  must  work  at  lea^ 
six  months  before  getting  the  $120  increase,  and  then  it  depends 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  chief  of  bureau  and  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Sissox.  And  if  not  recommended  they  would  not  get  the  $120? 

Mr.  Curtis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  But  if  they  make  good  and  their  immediate  superior 
certifies  to  the  chief  clerk  of  the  department  they  can  receive  the 
$120? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir.  There  were  a  few  exceptions  to  that.  Before 
we  adopted  the  rule  of  six  months  a  number  of  people  had  been  tele- 
graphed and  asked  if  they  would  accept  employment,  putting  in 
the  $120,  but  they  were  just  half  a  dozen  or  so  exceptional  cases  of 
that  kind. 

Mr.  Btrns.  Your  entrance  salary  is  $1,100? 

Mr.  Cuktis.  That  is  the  ordinary  entrance  salary.  We  sometimes 
take  thorn  in  at  $1,200,  sometimes  at  $1,400,  and  occasionally  at  $!/»<» '. 

Mr.  Sis.«ON.  But  the  ordinary  clerks? 

Mr.  Curtis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Take  the  case  of  an  ordinary  clerk,  a  stenographer  an*! 
typewriter? 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  have  taken  on  some  stenogi-aphers  and  typewriters 
at  $1,200  and  a  few  at  $1,400,  a  verv  few. 
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Mr.  Btbn8.  Is  not  that  a  higher  entrance  salary  for  a  stenographer 
and  typewriter,  $1,400,  than  is  paid  in  any  other  department?  My 
understanding  has  been  that  the  entrance  salary  is  $1,200. 

Mr.  CuBTis.  That  is  the  regular  rule,  but  we  take  a  good  many  on 
at  less. 

Mr.  Btbns.  How  about  the  promotions?  What  is  the  rule  in  the 
various  bureaus  in  reference  to  the  promotion  of  these  clerks,  is  there 
any  understanding  with  the  clerks  at  the  time  they  come  in  ?  - 

Mr.  Curtis.  No  ;  we  never  promise  promotions  in  advance. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Have  you  made  any  ruie  which  will  prohibit  promo- 
tions within  a  fixed  time? 

Mr.  CuBTis.  It  is  an  unwritten  rule  that  we  do  not  made  promo- 
tions in  the  first  six  months,  that  they  must  stay  six  months  and 
prove  themselvea  The  Secretary  does  not  like  to  make  promotions 
unless  there  are  real  vacancies  to  promote  up  the  line.  He  is  very 
careful  about  that 

Mr.  BxRNs.  You  say  that  you  have  not  put  on  many  clerks  and 
stenographers  and  typewriters  at  $1,400? 

Mr.  Curtis.  No,  sir.  That  is  the  exception,  and  anyone  who  has 
been  taken  on  in  that  way  has  shown  exceptional  qualifications  which 
would  justify  it. 

Mr.  PuGH.  There  would  not  be  more  than  half  a  dozen  cases  in  the 
entire  department. 

Mr.  Btrns.  Have  you  a  statement  which  shows  the  salaries  which 
have  been  paid  since  July  1  out  of  these  various  lump  sums  appro- 
priated for  the  bureaus? 

Mr.  Curtis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  PuGH.  I  have  just  a  rough  statement  dealing  with  totals. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  the  committee  would  like  to  know  is  something 
about  the  salaries  paid.  I  do  not  mean  the  individuals,  but  the  rates 
of  pay.  In  other  words,  how  many  you  have  on  the  roll  at  $1,800, 
$1,600,  and  so  forth,  and  whether,  or  not  you  have  persons  on  the  roll 
at  over  $1,800,  and,  if  so,  how  many. 

Mr.  PuGH.  As  to  each  individual  office  or  as  to  the  whole  lump 
sum? 

Mr.  Byrns.  Each  individual  bureau. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  let  that  statement  include  what  you  propose  to 
oniploy  out  of  each  of  the  sums  here,  and  what  the  salary  of  each  of 
the  employees  is  making,  add  up  each  of  these  items,  and  that  will 
<.how  us  exactly  what  salaries  are  being  paid  out  under  each  par- 
ticular item. 

Mr.  PuGH.  Yes,  sir. 

Office  of  the  Secretary : 

1  chief  <U»*l)ursiiiK  officer $2,750 

4  spwially  skilled  employees,  at  $2,4<)0 9,  600 

1  priiu'lpa]  or  senior  clerk 2,000 

1  clerk  of  class  4 1, 800 

3  clerks  of  class  1 3,  600 

7  clerks,  at  $1,100 7,700 

1  111  il  messentyer 1 1,200 

1  assist:) nt  mail  messenger ^ 1,000 

1  inessenper  boy 600 

1  messenger  boy 400 

Total    (21) 30,650 
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Office  of  the  solicitor : 

1  clerk  of  class  4 :^1, 800 


Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General : 

2  specially  skilled  employees,  nt  $3,000 6,000 

2  specially  skilled  employees,  at  $2,500 5,003 

1  clerk  of  class  4 1, 800 

6  clerks  of  class  1 7,203 

1  clerk  at 1. 100 


Total    (12) 21.100 


Office  of  Chief  of  Naval  Operations : 

2  principal  or  senior  clerks,  at  $2,100 4,200 

2  principal  or  senior  clerks,  at  $2,000 4,000 

2  clerks  of  class  4 3.600 

2  clerks  of  class  2 2.800 

13  clerks  of  class  1 15,600 

27  clerks  at  $1,100 29  700 

7  clerks  at  $1,000 7,000 

13  assistant  messengers,  at  $720 8,360 

1  messenget  boy 720 

1  messenger  boy 360 


Total    (70) 77.340 


Office  of  Naval  Intelligence: 

1  clerk  of  class  4 1,800 

1  clerk  of  class  3 . 1,  COO 

1  clerk  of  class  2 1,400 

2  clerks  of  class  1 2,400 

1  clerk  1,500 

1  clerk  1,100 

1  clerk  1,000 

1  messenger  ^ 720 


Total    (9) 11,520 


^ydrographic  Office:  • 

1  expert  aid 2. 7f>0 

1  civilian  assistant i. 2,250 

1  chief  of  section 2,400 

1  chief  of  section 2,  2ri0 

5  chiefs  of  sections,  at  $2,200 11,000 

1  chief  of  section i 1,800 

1  hydrographic  surveyor 2, 2(X) 

1  hydrogi'aphic   surveyor 1,800 

1  draftsman  . 2.  OCX) 

1  draftsman 1, 700 

1  draftsman 1, 000 

1  draftsman 1, 500 

2  draftsmen,  at  $1,400 2, 800 

2  draftsmen,  at  $1,300 2, 600 

1  nautical  expert 1,900 

1  map  engineer 2, 200 

2  map  engineers,  at  $2,000 4, 000 

2  litho  pressmen,  at  $1,600 3, 200 

1  litho  transferrer 1,400 

1  lithographer 1. 000 

I  process  photographer 1, 2(X) 

1  negattive  cutter 1, 200 

2  plate  printers,  at  $1,200 2,400 

1  clerk - - 1, 600 

3  clerks,~at  $i~i00-.IIIIIIIZ-IIIIIIIII I s!  800 

1  clerk 1, 000 

1  press  feeder 800 

1  messenger 840 
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Hyclrographic  Office — Continued. 

1  laborer $060 

2  watchmen,  at  $720 1,440 

Total  (42) 66,  790 


Naval  0^.se^vatory: 

1  principal  or  senior  clerk 2,250 

1  clerk  of  class  3 , 1. 600 

1  clerk  of  class  2 1,  400 

3  clerks  of  class  1 3,  600 

2  clerks,  at  $1,100 2, 200 

1  clerk 1, 000 

Total  (9) 12, 050 

Bureau  of  Stenni  Enj^ineerinj:: 

1  spe(!ially  skilled  employee 2,400 

1  principal  or  senior  clerk 2, 100 

1  principal  or  senior  clerk 2,000 

1  clerk  of  class  4 1,800 

2  clerks  of  class  3 3,200 

3  clerks  of  class  2 4.200 

30  clerks  of  class  1 36, 000 

40  clerks,  at  $1,100 44,000 

S  clerks,  at  $1,000 8,000 

1  clerk 900 

I   bine  printer 1,200 

1  blue  printer 900 

I   messenger 840 

12  messenger  boys,  at  $600 7,200 

19  raessonper  lK)ys,  at  $480 9, 120 

4  watchmen,  at  $720 2,880 

1  charwoman l 350 

5  charwomen,  at  ^$240 1,200 

Total   (132) . 128,290 

3 

Bun^au  of  C'ontruction  and  Re|>air : 

1  specially  skilled  employee ... 2,400 

1  principal  or  senior  clerk 2, 250 

2  principal  or  senior  clerks,  at  $2,000 .—  4.000 

2  clerks  of  class  4 3,600 

5  clerks  of  class  3 8,000 

6  clerks  of  class  2 - 8,400 

27  clerks  of  class  1 32,400 

1   clerk 1, 700 

0  clerks,  at  $1,500 9,000 

3  clerks,  at  $1,300 l 3,900 

46  clerks,  at  $l,10a 1 50, 600 

17  clerks,  at  $1,000 -.  17,000 

1  cabinetmaker 1, 200 

1   financial  messenger 900 

1  messenger 840 

7  messengers,  at  $720 5,040 

7  messengers,  at  $600 4,200 

29  messengers,  at  $480 13,920 

6  laborers,  at  $720 4, 320 

Total    (169) 173,670 

Medicine  and  Surgery: 

2  principal  or  senior  clerks 4,  OCX) 

1  clerk  of  class  2 1,400 

3  clerks  of  class  1 3, 600 

12  clerks  at  $1,100 13, 200 

2  laborers,  at  $660 1,320 

Total  (20) 23, 520 
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Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks: 

1  specially  skilled  employee $2,  T5i.» 

1  specially  skilled  employee 2  0*» 

2  clerks  of  class  4 ^ 3,  Gi*' 

1  clerk  of  class  3 1.  en^ 

4  clerks  of  class  2 5, ©■) 

25  clerks  of  class  1 30. 0»") 

2  clerks,  at  $1,500 3.o»«^ 

4  clerks,  at  $1.300 5. 2i"> 

23  clerks,  at  $1,100 25,3i^> 

1  clerk 1.  CM» 

8  watchmen,  at  $720 5, 7t>» 

19  unskilled  laborers,  at  $720 '13.t>» 

1  skilled  laborer Odt) 

1  messenger M^> 

1  messenger  boy 844» 

1  messenger  boy &^ 

26  messenger  boys,  at  $480 12, 4N> 

1  principal  or  senior  clerk 2.  WX> 


Total  (122) J 117, 510 


Bureau  of  Navigation: 

6  principal  or  senior  clerks,  at  $2,200 13, 2iv 

1  principal  or  senior  clerk 2.  d^Xi 

2  clerks  of  class  4 3,  ©*> 

2  clerks  of  class  3 3, 2»«' 

6  clerks  of  c'.ass  2 8,  ¥n> 

8  clerks  of  class  l 9,  C»»i» 

1  clerk 1. 3IH) 

20  clerks,  at  .$1.100 23.  !«*• 

2  clerks,  at  .$1.000 2,<M> 

1    assistant    messenger Ti' 

."i  messongor  boys,  at  .$600 S,!^"^ 

1    laborer ^ 6»>» 

Total     (.lO).      70.7Srt 

Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts: 

1  specially  skilltMl  employee.' 3,  5**^^ 

I  spcM'ially  skilled  employee Z  T«*^ 

.")  specially  skilled  enjpli>yecs.  at  .$2.400 12,  ^^"^ 

3  in-incipal  or  soiiior  clerks,  at  .$2.200 6,«>»» 

4  principal  or  senior  clerks,  at  82.000 8, <••"•» 

1  principal  or  senior  clerk 1,S**> 

4  clerks  (»f  class  4 7,  2o'"> 

10  ckM-ks  of  class  .S 30,  4*>«> 

23  clerks  of  cl-iss  2 ^ 3i2«>'» 

41   clerk -J  of  class  1 49.  2«''» 

208  clerks,   at   J^l.lOO--   228.  ^^i"* 

14  clerks   at   ^\.(\()l) 14j^««"» 

.'5  messen;:cr  i)oys.  at  .'^'^W) 2,  .'c^' 

.*?  nicssePLrer  boys,  at  .$720__ 2,  1»»'' 

:W  nii'ss(Miu'er  l>i>ys.  at  .$000 20.  4«>'» 

1    niessen.LTcr  boy _._. . 4>'> 

Total     (30.")) 422.<^>» 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  .say  that  this  is  all  now  paid  out  of  the  lump  sum  ? 

ilr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Have  you  enough  money  in  the  lump  sum  to  carrv 
th(Mn  all  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  No,  sir.  The  lump  sum  of  each  of  the  offices  named  in 
this  estimate  will  be  deficient  by  the  amounts  estimated  if  the  font^ 
employed  August  31  are  carried  throughout  the  year. 

Mr.  SissoN.  At  what  time? 
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Mr.  Cdrtis.  In  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  they  would 
not  have  any  money  left  in  November.  Most  of  the  other  bureaus 
could  go  on  until  January,  February,  or  March,  but  the  Bureau  of 
Suj)plies  and  Accounts  must  have  more  money  by  November. 

Mr.  S1S8OX.  Under  your  peculiar  system  of  dumping  it  all  together 
in  one  central  reservoir,  it  all  ^roes  out  at  the  same  times 

Mr.  Curtis.  No,  sir.  Each  bureau  controls  its  own  appropriation, 
and  when  we  make  an  appointment  under  that  appropriation  they 
have  to  be  appointed  under  the  bureau  which  has  the  money. 

ilr.  Byrks.  Howeyer,  if  appropriated  in  the  manner  suggested 
here,  it  would  be  an  elastic  appropriation? 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  expect  you  to  put  it  in  bureau  for  bureau. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  other  words,  you  would  expect  the  appropriation 
as  in  this  statement? 

Mr.  PuGii.  Yes,  sir.  It  will  just  be  added  to  the  previous  indi- 
vidual appropriations. 

Mr.  ByRXs.  Do  you  think  that  this  appropriation  will  be  probably 
all  that  will  be  needed  by  the  other  bureaus,  save  the  Bureau  of  Sup- 
plies and  Accounts,  for  the  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Curtis.  No,  sir.  I  think  we  will  come  again  in  February  or 
March. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Have  you  found  it  necessary  to  increase  your  reserve 
clerical  force  since  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  do  not  think  it  has,  not  since  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year,  but  it  got  up  to  more  than  the  Secretary  wishes  to  carry. 
In  fact,  the  Secretary  has  given  instructions  to  send  the  yeomen  out 
of  Washington  and  their  places  will  only  be  filled  wherever  prac- 
ticable bv  female  reservists. 

Mr.  Byrns.  As  I  understand,  with  reference  to  your  reserve  force, 
they  get  the  regular  pay  allowed  enlisted  men  in  the  Navy  and  a  cer- 
tain amount  for  subsistence,  which  makes  their  pay  prol)ably  $90  a 
laonth  in  some  cases? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Anywhere  from  $90  to  $120. 

Z^Ir.  PuGH.  Up  to  $1,000  for  chief  petty  officers.  Their  subsist- 
ence is  $60  in  all  cases.     Their  pay  varies. 

Mr.  Byrns.  The  pay  varies  according  to  the  rank  they  hold? 

>Ir.  PuGU.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sissox.  The  subsistence  is  arbitrarily  fixed  at  $2? 

Mr.  PuGii.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Some  of  the  young  fellows  get  $81? 

Mr.  PuGii.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sissox.  That  includes  the  $2  a  day? 

Mr.  PuGii.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Curtis.  There  is  one  item  in  connection  with  subsistence 
which  may  interest  you.  If  they  are  away  on  leave,  they  do  not  get 
tho  subsistence;  it  stops. 

contingent  expenses. 

STATIONERY,  FI'RNITIT^E.  NEWSPAPERS,  ETC. 

Mr.  Bybxs.  For  contingent  expenses.  Navy  Department,  you  are 
asking  $r>00,000.  Your  estimate  here  shows  thai  this  is  for  stationery, 
furniture,  newspapers,  etc.,  including  the  same  objects  specified  under 
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this  head  in  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  appropriation  act 
for  the  fiscal  year  1919. 

Mr.  SissoN.'  What  has  become  of  that  $270,000? 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  much  have  you  on  hand? 

Mr.  PuGii.  We  arc  overobligated/  We  spent  it  all  in  two  months. 
You  gave  us  last  year  pretty  nearly  $557,000,  but  for  this  year  we 
estimated  $300,000.  At  the  time  of  the  hearings  on  that  estimate  we 
had  in  appropriations  and  recommendations  $480,000.  But  even  then 
we  thought  we  could  possiblv  get  through  on  $iB00.000.  We  asked 
for  $300,000,  but  you  cut  it  to  $270,000.  We  started  out  this  year 
and  soon  found  that,  instead  of  having  reached  the  crest,  expendi- 
tures were  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Mr.  Byrxs.  What  caused  the  imexpected  expenditures? 

Mr.  Curtis.  It  is  due  to  the  very  large  increase  in  force. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Is  that  due  mostly  to  the  purchase  of  furniture? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Furniture  is  the  big  item.  With  2,500  naval  reservists 
and  civilian  employees  up  to  2,400,  we  require  desks,  typewriters,  and 
furniture  of  all  sorts  and  kinds  in  great  quantities.  Then  there  is 
the  drafting  force,  which  requires  large  supplies. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  much  are  you  overobligated? 

Mr.  PuGH.  We  were  $41,170  overobligated  on  the  31st  of  August. 
The  monthly  rate  of  expenditure,  according  to  that,  has  been  $155,000- 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  take  it  that  that  monthly  rate  of  expenditure  will  not 
keep  up  during  the  fiscal  year,  because  the  furniture  that  you  buy 
will  last  throughout  the  year. 

Mr.  Puoii.  Nobody  can  tell  what  it  will  amount  to. 

Mr.  Sisson.  Did  you  provide  furniture  for  the  new  building  down 
here  occupied  by  the  Navy? 

Mr.  PuGH.  We  did  for  additional  employees,  but  no  replacement 
equipment  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Sisson.  For  instance,  you  occupy  a  new  building  down  here 
on  .the  Mall.  The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  has  acconmioda- 
tions  down  there,  and,  presumably,  they  moved  into  a  naked  build- 
ing.   Did  you  buy  furniture  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Not  the  complete  equipment,  because  they  took  the 
furniture  they  had  down  there. 

Mr.  Sisson.  You  carried  furniture  out  of  the  Navy  Department 
Building  down  there  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sisson.  Who  bought  the  furniture  to  take  the  place  of  that 
you  moved  out  of  the  Navy  Department? 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  State  and  War  Departments  occupy  the  space 
that  we  left  there,  and  they  equipped  it. 

Mr.  Sisson.  You  carried  your  furniture  with  you,  and  all  the 
new  furniture  you  require  to  take  care  of  the  employees  in  that 
building  would  be  for  new  employees  down  there 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sisson.  Do  you  know  how  much  additional  furniture  you 
bought  after  moving  into  that  new  building? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Sisson.  Can  you  supply  that  information  for  the  record  ? 

Mr.  PuGH.  Do  you  mean  that  we  should  distinguish  between  the 
places  of  issue  of  a  consignment  of  furniture  received  before  moving? 
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Mr.  SissoN.  You  certainly  ought  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between 
the  amount  of  furniture  you  had  prior  to  a  certain  date  and  the 
Amount  of  furniture  you  had  to  acquire  subsequent  to  that  date. 

Mr.  PuoH.  This  is  the  way  it  is  done:  A  bureau  will  ask  for  three 
or  four  additional  employees,  and  simultaneously  will  make  a  requi- 
sition for  desks,  chairs,  etc.,  with  the  view  of  having  it  delivered 
by  the  time  the  employees  report.  In  cases  like  that  some  might 
have  reported  before  and  some  after  moving,  and  if  we  should  go 
back  to  find  out  when  an  employee  reported — ^that  is^  whether  before 
or  after  we  moved — ^it  would  be  a  very  difficult  undertaking  to  work 
out  a  statement  of  that  kind.  Of  course,  we  could  do  it,  but  it  would 
take  a  ereat  deal  of  time. 

Mr.  SissoK.  You  ought  to  have  a  sj^stem  pf  purchasing  furniture 
by  which  you  could  separate  the  furniture  purchases  from 'the  pur- 
chases of  stationery  and  these  vanishing  supplies. 

Mr.  PuoH.  We  have  a*  permanent  record  of  everything  that  is 
bought. 

Mr.  Sissox.  But  you  do  not  have  it  in  such  form  as  to  enable  you  to 
give  it  quickly. 

Mr.  PuGH.  It  would  require  an  immense  amount  of  work  to  show 
just  how  it  was  issued. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Then  you  must  have  a  crude  system.  You  may  have 
a  system  by  which  ypu  keep  a  record  of  purchases,  but  it- does  not 
segregate  the  different  items.  Evidentlv  vou  lust  have  it  strun? 
along  like  a  daybook. 

Mr.  PiTOH.  It  would  require  an  elaborate  system  and  a  hie:  force 
to  do  it  in  the  way  you  suggest. 

Mr.  SissoN.  As  compared  with  a  modem  system  of  bookkeeping, 
the  system  in  use  by  the  Government  appears  to  be  crude.  You  re- 
quire under  this  system  two  or  three  people  to  do  what  one  man  ou^ht 
to  do  with  a  modern  up-to-date  system.  They  ought  to  get  rid  of 
some  of  their  archaic  methods  of  keepinsr  books.  Mr.  McVeaerh 
undertook  to  do  that  in  the  Treasury  Department,  biit  it  almost  ere; 
ated  a  revolution. 

Mr.  PuoH.  We  think  we  have  quite  a  erood  svstem  for  the  small 
force  we  have. 

Mr.  Btrns.  Can  you  furnish  for  the  hearing  a  statement  showing 
just  how  this  money  has  been  expended,  giving  the  various  items? 

Mr.  Cdbtis.  We  have  here  a  statement  of  the  large  items  of  ex- 
penditure. 

Mr.  Byrns.  For  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year,  you  will  not 
need  anything  like  the  money  you  have  had  for  the  purchase  of 
furniture,  I  teke  it.  In  other  words,  have  you  not  stocked  up  on 
furniture,  except  as  you  may  require  it  for  new  clerks? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Well,  that  is  all.  This  has  been  for  new  clerks.  Then, 
there  is  another  big  item  that  will  come  down  here,  and  tliat  is  the 
expense  of  moving.  I  do  not  know  how  soon  it  will  be  ready.  We 
have  not  got  an  estimate  on  that  yet,  but,  as  you  know,  nowadays  the 
cost  of  moving  is  considerable.  The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  is 
handling  that 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  they  have  not  made  out  the  bills  yet? 

Mr.  Curtis.  No,  sir.  • 

Mr.  Byrns.  Have  you  a  statement  showing  what  you  spent  out 
of  the  contingent  fund  for  September? 
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Mr.  PjjGH.  We  have  the  statement  Mr,  Curtis  referred  to  of  the 
big  items  of  expenditure  since  the  1st  of  July.  These  expenditures, 
of  course,  will  not  occur  again  during  the  year. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  might  give  us  some  of  the  larger  items. 

Mr.  PuGH.  Well,  you  authorized  us  to  buy  the  Secretary  an  auto- 
mobile at  $3,500,  and  that  has  been  obligated.  Then,  the  Post  Office 
Department  is  establishing  a  regular  post  office  down  there — ^that  is, 
they  will  receive  the  mail  and  send  it  right  to  the  trains  routed  over 
the  country.  We  had  to  buy  the  equipment  for  that,  and  it  cost  $8C>1. 
That  is  an  expense  that  will  not  occur  again.  The  large  increase  in 
the  enlisted  personnel  has  made  it  necessary  for  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation  to  purchase  an  enormous  addition  to  their  steel  files. 
Those  files  will  be  for  permanent  use,  and  they  cost  $30,747.  Then 
they  got  a  lot  of  computing  machines  on  account  of  their  personnel. 
They  have  been  getting  inquiries  about  the  number  of  men  in  this 
branch  or  that  branch,  both  from  Congress  and  other  sources,  and 
in  order  to  get  it  out  quickly  they  found  that  they  would  have  to  get 
computing  machines.    That  represents  a  cost  of  ^28,725. 

ilr.  Curtis.  For  instance,  they  have  inquires  as  to  the  nuinber  of 
men  enlisted  in  the  Navy  from  Tennessee  and  other  States,  and  they 
can  not  get  the  information  out  quickly  without  this  elaborate  equip- 
ment. 

Mr.  PuGH.  Then  we  had  to  buy  some  machinery  for  the  carpen- 
ter— that  is,  electrical  machinery,  planers,  handsaws,  and  motor- 
driven  equipment  for  the  carpenter  to  work  with.  The  carpenter 
has  been  using  handsaws  and  planers,  etc.,  and  we  have  gotten  for 
him  some  modern  equipment. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  did  that  cost  ? 

Mr.  PuGH.  $1,192.  Then,  we  have  spent  approximately  $3,000  for 
lumber  for  shelving  down  there  in  the  new  building.  For  drafting 
material,  equipment  for  blue  printing,  etc.,  we  have  spent  $28,620. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  vanishing  stuff,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  PuGH.  No,  sir;  that  is  permanent  stuff.  It  is  the  equipment 
for  blue  printing — ^blue-printing  machines.  That  expenditiu'e  was 
$28,620.  These  items  run  up  roundly  to  $106,000.  These  are  the  big 
items  that  w  ill  not  occur  again. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Then,  what  is  your  furniture  account? 

Mr.  PuGH.  I  have  not  the  furniture  account. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Will  you  need  to  buy  much  more  furniture  between 
now  and  the  beginning  of  the  next  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  will  need  to  buy  a  great  many  desks,  typewriters^ 
and  chairs. 

Mr.  Byrns.  The  clerks  you  have  now  have  been  supplied,  I  take  it? 

Mr.  PuGH.  I  might  say  this,  that  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ac- 
counts is  estimating  that  it  will  require  for  temporary  employees  in 
1920  over  $900,000.  That  means  that  they  expect  to  have  a  tremen- 
dous number  of  additional  people. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  will  not  have  to  supply  th«n  out  of  this  fund? 

Mr.  PuGiT.  No,  sir ;  but  that  means  that  they  are  gradually  taking 
them  on.  They  will  have  a  large  number  of  them  before  the  year  is 
out.  It  will  not  all  come  during  this  year.  It  will  be  a  gradual  in- 
crease. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  much  do  you  estimate  the  cost  of  supplying  an 
ordinary  clerk  with  the  necessary  equipment? 
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Mr.  PuGH.  About  $125,  including  a  typewriter. 

Mr.  Bykns.  That  includes  a  typewriter  and  desk? 

Mr.  PuGH.  Typewriter,  desk,  and  chair  and  working  outfit. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Coming  back  to  these  items,  they  represent  something 
like  $100,000,  do  they  not  ?     They  sum  up  $104,812, 1  think. 

Mr.  PuGii.  I  think  that  is  right.    It  is  $105,000,  roughly. 

Mr;  SissoN.  That  is  for  permanent  equipment  ? 

Mr.  PuGH.  Yes,  sir.^ 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  was  purchased  out  of  this  $270,000? 

Mr.  PuGH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  leaves  $165,000  as  the  amount  you  used  in  the 
purchase  of  temporary  supplies.     You  used  that  in  what  period  ? 

Mr.  PuGH.  In  two  months. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  at  the  rate  of  about  $82,000  per  month. 

Mr.  PuoH.  You  want  to  deduct  that  $105,000  from  the  obligation 
unci  not  from  the  appropriation.  The  obligation  is  $311,000,  and  if 
vou  subtract  $105,000  fi-om  that  there  will  be  left  $206,000.  It  runs 
lit  the  rate  of  about  $100,000  per  month— for  10  months,  $1,000,000. 

Mr.  Bykns.  Do  you  figure  that  that  will  be  sufficient  to  run  you? 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  are  expecting  to  come  back  to  you. 

Mr.  Sissox.  We  have  not  the  furniture  item  in  here. 

^Ir.  PuGH.  There  is  nothing  in  there  for  furniture. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  expect  that  tlio  moving  and  other  expenses  incident 
to  your  going  into  the  building  down  there  and  the  purchases  of 
adclitional  supplies,  in  the  nature  of  permanent  supplies,  will  amount 
ti>  :?*J5,000.    I  think  that  would  be  a  conservative  estimate. 

Mr.  PuGH.  If  it  includes  the  moving  expenses,  it  would  be  very 
conservative. 

^Ir.  SissoN.  I  am  talking  about  the  things  that  you  will  not  have 
to  buy  again,  such  as  chairs,  desks,  inkstands,  etc.  So  I  think  mj 
f'->timate  of  $75,000  or  $80,000  a  month  will  not  be  a  very  bad  esti- 
mate. 

^f r.  Curtis.  It  will  not  be  excessive. 

Mr.  PuGu.  We  have  3,000  reservists;  and  taking  our  civilian  em- 
ployees, officers,  and  technical  forces,  we  have  in  the  neighborhood  of 
C.OOO  or  7,000  as  against  about  700  or  800  just  before  the  war.  It 
will  require  a  big  sum  to  run  that  force. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Tnere  is  no  question  about  that;  but  I  still  think  that 
hy  exercising  ri^d  economy  a  considerable  saving  could  be  had.  For 
instance,  by  usmg  opened  envelopes  for  scratch  pads,  while  that 
would  not  amount  to  much  in  the  case  of  one  individual,  yet  if  that 
economy  were  applied  to  the  entire  Government  it  would  result  in 
the  saving  of  a  large  sum  of  money.  The  Simmons  Hardware  Co., 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  concerns  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  years 
apo  adopted  the  method  of  having  no  scratch  pads  in  any  part  of  its 
establishment.  They  used  refuse  paper  like  opened  envelopes  for 
that  purpose,  and  in  that  way  effected  a  great  saving. 

Mr.  Curtis.  They  do  that  to  some  extent  in  the  department. 

HOTO&  TRUCKS. 

Mr.  Bykns.  You  do  not  want  to  purchase  any  more  motor  trucks 
or  motor  delivery  wagons,  do  yon  ? 

Mr.  CcRTia.  I  can  not  tell.  We  have  just  moved  into  the  new 
building,  and  I  think  not. 
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Mr.  PuGH.  We  will  have  to  "exchange  one  or  two. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Our  employment  of  motor  trucks  in  connection  with 
the  delivery  of  mail  has  been  an  economv.  We  were  surprised  at 
how  much  we  could  do  with  our  first  mail  trucks  as  compared  with 
what  we  could  do  with  horses  and  wagons.  We  had  not  realized 
how  much  money  we  are  throwing  away  on  horses  and  wagons.  We 
will  have  a  24-hour  service  for  our  mail  room  all  the  time. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Have  you  a  night  force  down  there? 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  will  have  a  night  force. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  three  shifts? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir;  in  that  way  they  can  do  a  lot  that  will  help 
to  get  the  mail  right  to  the  desks.  They  can  do  that  by  handling  it 
at  night  instead  of  doing  it  all  during  the  daytime. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  that  sort  before? 

Mr.  Curtis.  No,  sir ;  but  we  are  taking  the  experience  of  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  do  not  mean  that  you  will  have  three  shifts  in 
the  clerical  force,  but  only  in  the  handling  of  the  mail? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byr^'s.  How  many  shifts  have  you  in  your  clerical  force? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Only  two;  we  have  our  regular  shift  and  then  we  have 
small  shifts. 

Mr.  Byrks.  That  work  from  5  to  12? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes.  sir;  up  to  about  11  o'clock  generally.  That  has 
been  of  a  good  deal  of  value.  The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts 
had  a  night  force,  but  they  were  able  to  discontinue  it  when  they  ii;ot 
room  down  at  the  new  building.  They  had  to  do  that  simply  be- 
cause they  did  not  have  the  room. 

Mr.  Byrks.  Are  you  having  much  night  work  down  there  now? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Not  in  great  quantities,  but  there  is  always  some. 
There  is  always  a  lot  of  overtime. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Since  you  have  gotten  more  room  you  do  not  find  it 
necessarv  to  have  two  shifts  or  clerks? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir;  we  will  have  what  we  call  small  shifts  at 
night. 

printinq  and  bikdiko. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  are  asking  $250,000  for  printuig  and  binding. 
How  much  was  allotted  to  you? 

Mr.  Curtis.  $250,000. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Has  all  of  that  been  expended? 

Mr.  Curtis.  On  August  31,  $135,924.39  had  been  actually  billed  to 
us  as  expended,  and  there  were  estimates  on  unbilled  work  amount- 
ing to  $106,434.16,  making  a  total  of  $242,358.55,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$7,641,45. 

Mr.  Sisso]?T.  In  other  words,  you  got  $250,000. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  $300,000  was  appropriated  to  the  Navy  Department, 
and  not  exceeding  $50,000  of  that  amount  was  for  the  Hydrographic 
Office.  Deducting  the  amount  for  the  Hydrographic  Office  leaver 
$250,000  for  you. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BiTiNS.  At  the  beginning  of  September  you  had  $7,641.4:' 
unobligated  ? 
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Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course  this  large  increase  in  our  force 
makes  the  additional  printing  very  heavy.  The  additional  number 
of  officers  and  the  additional  number  of  enlisted  men  make  a  large 
increase  in  the  printing. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  pay  for  all  of  that  printing  out  of  this  fund? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  is  actually  paid  for  out  of  this  fund? 

Mr.  Curtis.  This  includes  printing  of  all  kinds.  It  includes 
reports,  and  we  have  innumerable  forms  to  print. 

Mr.  Byrks.  It  inchides  blank  forms  for  all  purposes? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  get  a  little  outline  of 
the  character  of  things  that  vou  print  out  of  this  fund. 

Mr.  PuGH.  We  print  all  the  purchase  schedules  out  of  this  fund, 
forms  for  the  use  of  the  Navy,  muster  rolls,  engineering  computa- 
tions, and  reports  of  various  kmds. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  reports  and  blanks  for  the  use  of  enlisted  men? 

Mr.  PuGH.  Yes,  sir;  everything  in  connection  with  enlisted  men. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  other  words,  tne  record  of  the  personnel  of  the 
Navy? 

Mr.  PuGH.  Yes,  sir;  this  is  used  for  the  printing  of  forms  that 
are  distributed  throughout  the  service.^  Whenever  a  new  vessel  is 
put  into  commission  we  have  to  supply  it  with  an  outfit  of  forms. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  blank  forms  that  are  used  by  the  individual 
sailors  are  printed  out  of  this  fund? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Of  course  this  does  not  cover  all  of  our  printing. 
Tlie  naval  appropriation  act  covers  some  printing.    This  is  for  the 

Sprinting  of  the  department  proper  or  for  the  printing  of  forms  used 
y  the  department  proper. 

Mr.  SissoN.  All  of  that  printing  is  done  out  of  this  fund? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  the  naval  bill  carries  the  appropriation  for  the 
printing  out  side  of  the  city  of  Washington? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  This  appropriation  covers  nothing  that  would  be  used 
at  navy  yards? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  For  instance,  would  it  cover  any  printing  for  the 
navv  yard  at  New  York? 

Mr.  PuoH.  Some  of  their  forms  would  be  charged  to  this  appro- 
priation. The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  has  a  lot  of  lorms 
that  they  issue  to  the  different  ^^ards. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Is  all  of  this  printing  done  at  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  ? 

Mr.  PuoH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  So  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  not  only  have  to 
cover  the  printing  expense  of  your  offices  here,  but  you  have  to  fur- 
nish certain  blanKs  to  every  navy  yard  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PuGH.  A  lar^e  percentage  of  this  is  used  for  the  naval  service 
as  well  as  for  the  Navy  Department? 

Mr.  Curtis.  It  includes  general  orders.  We  used  to  print  some- 
thing like  6,000  general  orders,  but  now  we  send  out  20,000  general 
orders. 

83852—18 42 
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Mr.  SissoN.  Have  you  had  to  pay  very  much  more  for  this  print- 
ing than  heretofore  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir ;  the  cost  has  been  going  up. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  Government  Printing  Office  charges  you  more  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  They  charge  a  plenty. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  buy  the  paper? 

Mr.  Curtis.  They  buy  the  paper  and  charge  us  for  it. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  speaking  of  your  expenditures  during  the  first  part 
of  the  year  and  the  procurement  of  these  blanks,  do  you  not  buy  at 
the  time  you  put  in  an  order  enough  to  run  you  some  time? 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  try  to  do  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  much  supply  have  you  on  hand  now  of  what  yun 
have  heretofore  expended  ? ' 

Mr.  PuGH.  I  would  say  in  some  lines  probably  a  six  months'  supply. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  should  have  enough  of  a  supply  to  get  throuuh. 

Mr.  PuGH.  It  is  a  rather  difficult  thing  to-day  to  stock  up.  It  i- 
almost  impossible  to  get  enough  to  meet  the  current  requiremeni-. 
We  have  to  scour  around  this  place  and  that  to  get  what  we  want 
and  sometimes  we  have  to  go  to  three  or  four  places  to  fill  an  onler. 

Mr..  Curtis.  If  we  see  a  cnance  to  buy  a  desk  we  buy  it  right  awny. 


Monday,  Octobbb  7,  1918. 

NAVAL  ESTABLISHMENT. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  A.  E.  SHOEMAEEB,  OFFICE  OF  THE  SOUCnOl. 

NAVY  DEPABTMENT. 

CLAIMS  FOR  DAMAGES  BY  COIXISION. 

Mr.  Byrns.  There  is  an  item  aggregating  $537.55  covering  claims 
for  damages  by  collision  with  naval  vessels? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes,  sir.  Those  claims  have  been  approved  In 
the  Navy  Department  under  the  act  of  June  14, 1910,  which  provide.- 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  have  power  io  adjust  claini> 
that  do  not  exceed  $500  in  amount  and  report  them  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Just  what  method  is  followed  in  adjusting  tho?** 
claims  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Every  collision  is  supposed  to  be  the  subject  of 
an  inquiry  by  a  board  of  investigation  consisting  of  naval  officers, 
and  they  make  up  a  report,  such  as  I  have  here,  of  the  prooeedinir- 
of  that  investigation,  and  those  proceedings  are  forwarded  to  tii* 
department  and  approved  or  disapproved  by  the  Secretary.  Th<»n. 
from  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Office  they  are  sent  to  the  solic- 
itor's,office,  and  if  there  appears  to  be  a  claim  that  the  Government 
should  collect,  we  endeavor  to  collect  it.  If  there  is  a  private  owner 
who  is  entitled  to  money,  because  of  damage  sustained,  we  recoru- 
mend  its  payment,  if  the  claim  does  not  exceed  $500.  In  many  in- 
stances these  claims  are  reduced.  When  they  are  more  than  $-^0' 
the  claimants  frequently  reduce  them  so  as  to  meet  the  requirement'* 
of  the  law.  We  are  careful  to  determine  very  accurately  whether 
these  claims  are  just  or  not. 
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We  require  affidavits  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  claims;  are  careful 
a6  to  whether  the  naval  vessel  was  to  olame  or  not,  and  whether 
responsibility  should  be  placed  upon  it.  We  require  that  the  bills 
furnished  us  be  itemized  and  sworn  to,  and  we  require  that  the  affi- 
davits shall  also  show  that  the  claim  is  based  upon  damages  actually 
sustained  by  the  privately  owned  vessel  in  collision  with  a  naval 
vessel. 

Mr.  Bybns.  That  procedure  was  followed  with  reference  to  all  three 
of  these  claims  aggregating  this  amount  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes,  sir;  those  claims  were  adjusted  just  before 
the  time  the  last  batch  of  claims  was  provided  for  in  connection  with 
the  last  deficiency  bill,  or  rather  the  general  deficiency  bill,  but  they 
were  sent  in  just  a  little  too  late  to  be  incorporated  in  that  bill.  I  have 
here  a  memorandum  in  each  one  of  these  cases,  and  I  will  be  ^lad  to 
leave  a  copy  of  it.  It  contains  a  brief  of  the  facts  upon  which  we 
base  the  claim. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  25,  1918. 

MEMORANDUM. 

From:  SoUcitor. 
To:  Department. 

Subject:  Claim  of  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  Co.  for  damage  to 
wharf  at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  by  U.  S.  S.  Iroquois. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th  day  of  June,  1916,  the  l^.  S.  S.  Iroquois  while 
attempting  to  go  alongside  the  Santa  Fe  dock  at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  for  stores 
rammed  the  dock.  The  testimony  given  before  the  board  of  Investigation  indi- 
cates that  the  blow  struck  by  the  vessel  was  not  heavy — not  sufficient  to  attract 
the  attention  of  employees  on  the  wharf.  The  board  found  that  while  the  officer 
in  charge  of  the  Iroquois  was  responsible  for  the  damage  done  it  was  not  due  to 
negligence  or  carelessness  on  his  part,  but  due  rather  to  tidal  currents  at  the 
dock  of  %vhich  the  officer  at  the  time  had  no  knowledge. 

The  damage  inflicteil  was  to  the  north  dolphin  of  the  wharf,  and  according 
to  the  authenticated  itemized  bill  furnished  the  labor  and  material  necessary 
to  make  repair  was  at  a  cost  of  $81.94.  The  estimate  of  the  board  was  $33.10, 
but  apparently  that  sum  did  not  Include  the  cost  of  the  necessary  labor. 

It  is  believed  that  this  was  an  unavoidable  accident,  for  which,  however,  the 
Navy  vessel  was  responsible,  and  that  the  claim  for  the  damage  suflfereil  is,  under 
the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case,  a  proper  one.  It  is  recommended  that 
the  claim  be  referred  to  C<mgrcss  for  an  appropriation  to  reimburse  the  claimant 
under  the  law  of  June  24. 1910  (36  Stat.  L.,  607). 

Graham  Egerton. 

Approved : 

E.  D.  UoosEVELT,  Acting. 

Navy  Dkpautment, 

Okfick  of  the  Solicitor. 

June  20,  1918. 
From :  Soli<itor 
To:  iH'partnunt. 
Siil»>-<t :  Pania'jc-  to  boat  owned  by  X'ort'.n*  H.  Adams. 

4»n  <)(t<<h<»r  24  1017,  during  an  eastiTly  pile,  the  V.  S.  S.  WismhUkon.  wlilit; 
lyln^  off  U?K*kland,  Me.,  drajrj:ed  both  anchors  jmd  drift tsl  down  on  a  knock- 
»>Miut  Iwint  owned  by  Porter  IT.  Adams,  moored  ofT  the  shipbuilding;  plant  of 
1.  L.  Snow,  at  KrH-kland,  Mo.  A  ]ar;;t»  hole  was  smnshotl  in  tlie  staH)oard  side 
:ift.  flM'  nuisl  and  bowsprit  were  lu'okcn  off  x\\\'\  tlie  boat  was  sunk. 

A  board  of  survey  was  appointed  to  estimate  the  cost  of  raisinjr,  hauUnj;  out 
and  rei>alrmp,  and  replacing'  the  boat  in  tlie  watt^r.  The  board  estnnat<Hl  the 
<-<*f5t  at  $175,  for  which  amount  the  owner  of  the  boat  makes  claim. 

It  appears  from  Uie  record  that  the  boat  was  badly  damaged,  and  that  the 
n's|H>nsn)ility  for  the  collision  rests  entirely  with  the  naval  vessel.     Under  the 
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circumstances,  the  cltilni  appears  to  be  reasonable  and  Just  and  should  be 
approved  and  referred  to  Congress  for  appropriate  action  under  the  law  of 
June  24,  1910  (36  Stat.  L.  607). 

Gbahah  EoianoN. 


Navy  Department, 
Office  of  the  SoLicrroR, 

Washington,  Jime  28,  t9!S. 

MEMORANDUM. 

From:  Solicitor. 

To:  Department. 

Subject :  Collision  between  U.  S.  naval  oil  barge  No.  5  and  the  tug  Defender. 

On  January  25,  1918,  about  4  p.  m.,  the  barge  Defender,  owned  by  McWilliam 
Bros.  (Inc.),  of  New  York  City,  was  secured  alongside  a  sand  scow^,  port  si«le 
to,  at  Pier  3,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  by  one  bow  and  one  stern  line,'  and  to  the  barge 
Uattie,  lying  ahead  bow  to  stem,  by  one  bow  line.  One  of  the  Haitie^g  moor- 
ing lines  was  made  fast  to  the  starboard  forward  bow  of  the  Defender.  The 
barge  Defender  projected  at  least  7  feet  farther  out  into  the  slip  than  did  the 
barge  Hattie.  Previously  the  oil  barge  No.  5'  was  assisted  by  two  tugs  to  a 
berth  alongside  a  steamer  on  the  opposite  side  farther  up  the  slip  from  where 
the  barge  Defender  lay. 

After  oiling  the  steamer  the  oil  barge  No.  5  proceeded  to  back  out  under  her 
own  power  and  in  doing  so  struck  barge  Defender  in  starboard  forward  cor- 
ner. It  also  appears  that  the  captain  of  the  barge  Hattie,  in  order  to  allow 
more  passage  space,  went  on  board  the  Defender  and  cast  off  one  mooring  line 
of  the  Hattie  which  was  made  fast  to  the  starboard  forward  cleat  of  the 
Defender,  the  effect  being  to  cause  the  barge  Hattie  to  breast  In  farther  be- 
tween the  two  sand  scows  a  "  couple  of  feet." 

The  oil  barge  No.  5  was  not  damaged,  but  the  barge  Defender  sustained 
damage,  according  to  the  estimate  made  by  the  construction  officer,  to  the 
extent  of  $230. 

The  board  of  investigation  placed  the  responsibility  for  the  collision  and 
the  damage  resulting  therefrom  on  the  commander  of  the  oil  barge  No.  5  in  that 
be  did  not  make  proper  allowance  for  the  small  space  he  had  in  maneuvering; 
his  boat,  which  was  an  unusually  long  one.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  vessel 
was  given  so  much  stennvay  that  he  was  unable  to  control  her  when  tlie 
emergency  required  it.  The  board  further  found  that  the  oil  barge  was  equlppe;! 
with  rope  fenders  which,  however,  were  not  employed  to  prevent  damage  being 
done  to  the  barge  Defender. 

The  claimants  have  submitted  a  properly  authenticated  bill  showing  in  detiiJ 
the  damage  sustained  by  the  Defender  and  the  costs  of  the  repairs,  which 
amount  to  $208.61.  In  addition,  they  make  claim  for  six  days'  detention  at 
the  rate  of  $12  per  day,  aggregating  $72,  their  total  claim  being  for  9^S0.6L 

The  demurrage  seems  to  be  reasonable  for  a  boat  of  the  size  and  capacity 
of  the  Defender,  which  has  a  beam  of  27  feet. 

Under  the  circumstances  the  claim  seems  to  be  reasonable  and  Just.  There 
appears  to  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  responsibility  of  the  Navy  vessel,  and  it  \s 
recommended  that  the  claim  be  submitted  to  Congress  for  appropriate  action 
under  the  law  of  June  24,  1910  (36  Stat.  L.,  607). 

Graham   Egexton. 


Monday,  October  7, 1918. 

rfxrel\tion  for  enlisted  men. 

STATEMENTS  OF  COMMANDEE  C.  B.  MAYO,  OF  THE  BTTBEAIT  0? 
NAVIGATION,  AND  HE.  JOHN  J.  EAGAN.  VICE  CHAIEMAH,  AND 
HE.  HAEION  H.  JACKSON,  SEGEETAEY  NAVY  DEPAETMEHT 
COMMISSION  ON  TEAINING-CAMP  ACTIVITIES. 

The  Chairman.  "For  the  recreation,  amusement,  comfort,  con- 
tentment, and  health  of  the  Navy,  and  for  such  other  purposes  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  deem  advisable,  to  be  expended  in  the  dis- 
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cretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  under  such  regulations  as  he 
may  prescribe,  $500,000." 

You  were  allowed  in  the  naval  act  $150,000, 

Mr.  Eagan.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  would  like  for  uie  to  go  into  that 
item  ! 

The  Chairman.  Whoever  of  you  gentlemen  desire  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Eagan.  Commander  Mayo  is  the  advisory  member  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Navigation  with  regard  to  this  commission.  I  am  vice  chair- 
man of  the  commission  and  have  the  data  here.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  was  put  in  on  the  basis  of  the  former  appro- 
priation. We  changed  secretaries  in  the  interim,  and  the  same  fig- 
ures were  continued.  The  $150,000  figure  was  based  on  the  appropri- 
ation of  the  former  act  and  the  complement  of  men  of  the  former 
year.  It  was  practically  $1  a  man  then.  Now,  $650,000  would  be 
about  $1  a  man.  The  War  Department  has  in  its  bill  $2,994,950,  all 
of  which  is  being  used  for  practically  the  same  purposes.  What  I 
would  like  to  know  is  just  how  far  you  gentlemen  would  like  for  me 
to  go  into  it.  We  have  brought  our  budget  here  which  is  worked 
out  in  detail,  and  I  have  the  different  items  here  and  would  like  to 
know  just  the  extent  you  would  be  interested  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  First,  I  note  you  have  eliminated  the  language 
that  the  Congress  put  in  at  the  instance  of  the  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs,  "that  no  persons  shall  be  employed  hereunder  at  a  rate  of 
compensation  exceeding  $1,800  per  annum.-' 

Mr.  Eagan.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  you  will  note  there  are  no 
salaries,  with  possibly  one  or  two  exceptions,  over  $2,400,  the  reason 
being  we  just  simply  can  not  get  men  of  the  type  we  need  in  this 
work  for  $1,800. 

The  Chairman.  The  Army  has  the  same  limitation. 

Mr.  Eagan.  The  Army  has  an  auxiliary  fund  from  which  it  gets 
the  money  to  pay  these  larger  salaries.  Our  commission  thought  it 
was  a  bad  plan  for  us  to  have  to  go  outside  and  raise  money  to  sup- 
plement this  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  You  realize  that  we  can  not  very  well  change  that 
limitation  for  you  without  changing  it  for  the  Army. 

!Mr.  Eagan.  The  only  thing  is  that  this  came  up  later  and  we  have 
discovered  some  of  the  difficulties  and  trials.  In  our  last  bill  it  was 
$1,800. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  here  you  have  four  top  people  at  $2,400 
each — secretary  of  commission,  field  secretary,  entertainment  director, 
and  disbursing  agent. 

Mr.  Eagan.  I  think,  if  you  will  look  over  it,  you  will  find  that  that 
is  a  veiy  small  percentage  of  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  5  district  directors  at  $2,400,  4  assistant 
directors  at  $2,400,  16  athletic  directors  at  $2,400,. 28  song  leaders  at 
$2,400,  and  field  representative,  social  hygiene,  $2,400 — ^that  seems  to 
be  more  or  less  your  standard  salary. 

Mr.  Eagan.  You  will  understana  this,  won't  you,  that  this  work 
is  largely  supervisory?  It  coordinates  all  the  work  that  is  done  in 
the  camps  and  outside  the  camps  by  organizations  like  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
War  Camp  Community  Service,  and  Knights  of  Columbus;  in  other 
words,  that  budget  represents  the  oversight  of  a  fund  of  $170,000,000, 
w>  far  as  it  applies  to  the  Navy.     Applying  to  the  War  and  Navy 
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Departments  together,  $170,000,000  will  be  raised  by  those  organiza- 
tions, which  is  coordinated  and  supervised  by  these  men. 

The  Chairman.  I  repeat  that  it  differs  in  no  particular  except 
being  less  work  than  the  situation  which  confronts  the  Armv. 

Mr.  Eagan.  With  this  exception,  the  Army  is  paying  the  $2,400. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  United  States  Treasury  is  not.  You  have 
submitted  an  itemized  statement,  which  we  will  place  in  the  record. 
Glancing  at  it,  it  would  seem  that  most  of  it  is  in  connection  with 
salaries  foi*  the  personnel  engaged  in  this  work.  Do  you  recall  how 
much  of  the  total  of  $650'000,  which  you  are  asking  for,  is  repre- 
sented by  salaries? 

Mr.  Eagan.  About  $250,000. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  $250,000  ought  to  be  spent  in  con- 
nection with  a  total  appropriation  of  $650,000  ? 

Mr.  Eagan.  The  items  are  all  there. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  they  are,  but  does  it  not  strike  you 
that  is  a  pretty  heavy  overhead  ? 

Mr.  Eagan.  Not  when  you  consider  that  the  work  of  this  com- 
mission is  largely  supervisory. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  do  you  cooperate  with  the  similar 
commission  for  the  Army  ? 

Mr.  Eagan.  Well,  we  have  the  same  chairman,  we  are  in  the  Siune 
building,  etc.  You  will  understand,  of  course,  that  the  naval  prob- 
lems are  entirely  distinct  from  those  of  the  Army — ^that  the  cain[>> 
are  separate,  their  stations,  their  ships,  etc.  I  do  not  think  the  Navv 
would  want  the  Army  to  assume  any  of  this  expense. 

The  Chairman.  What  pay  roll  have  you  now  ? 

Mr.  Egan.  I  did  not  bring  those  figures  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  $160,000,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Egan.   Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  the  same  amount  lavSt  year? 

Mr.  Egan.   Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  get  along  last  year? 

Mr.  Egan.  The  policy  last  year  was  of  dividing  the  money  amonit 
a  number  of  the  stations,  and  the  Navy  Department  Commission  was 
unable  to  do  the  work  it  should  have  done. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  this  has  been  predicated  upon  $1  a  man 
in  the  service? 

Mr.  Egan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.    You  took  that  sum  and  then  divided  it  up 

Mr.  Egan  (interposing).  No,  indeed. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  happen  to  arrive  at  $1  a  man  ? 

Mr.  Egan.  The  budget  before  you  is  the  answer,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  arrived  at  $650,00^) 
as  the  necessary  expense  by  finding  out  wnat  you  had  to  do  <>r 
whether  you  went  on  the  supposition  that  if  you  needed  $150,000  for 
150,000  men  you  would  need  $650,000  for  650,000  men? 

Mr.  Egan.  The  point  I  was  trying  to  illustrate  was  simply  that 
the  expenditure  had  to  be  increased,  and  that  it  worked  out  $1  a 
head  on  a  per  capita  basis,  and  it  worked  out  just  about  the  •^amt* 
with  the  War  Department. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  650,000  men  in  the  camps  of  Amer- 
ica, have  you? 
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Mr.  Egax.  No,  indeed. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  have  you? 

Mr.  EoAN.  Perhaps  some  of  these  naval  officers  can  tell  you. 

Capt.  Laning.   We  have  about  260,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  get  your  total  of  $650,000  ? 

Mr.  Egan.  a  part  of  this  budget  is  intended  for  work  overseas. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  it  is  intended  for  work  overseas,  if 
you  recall? 

Mr.  EoAN.  Well,  not  a  great  percentage  of  it,  but  I  think  you  will 
find  it  there. 

The  Chairman.  The  arrangement  of  this  estimate,  as  I  say,  does 
not  give  one  a  picture  of  just  the  activities  and  the  extent  of  them. 
I  assume  tiiat  you  have  certain  camps  in  America  with  a  certain 
number  of  enlisted  men  at  them  and  tnat  at  these  camps  you  propose 
undertaking  certain  activities. 

Mr.  Egan.  If  vou  would  like,  I  think  I  could,  perhaps,  throw  a 
little  light  on  this  that  would,  perKaps,  be  interesting  in  a  general 
way,  as  relating  to  the  whole  subject.  The  commission  was  created 
soon  after  the  War  Department  commission,  which  latter  was  created 
largely  because  of  conditions  on  the  Mexican  border,  where  venereal 
diseases  ran  288  men  to  the  thousand.  Secretary  of  War  Baker  sent 
Mr.  Fosdick  down  there  and  adopted  his  recommendations  on  his 
return,  with  the  j'esults  as  shown  by  the  figures  I  have  before  me, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  Navy.  These  figures  are  taken  from 
the  report  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Navy  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  and  they  show  that. for  eight  years  previous  to  the  war  the 
rates  for  venereal  diseases  averaged  166  men  to  1,000  men,  or  16  per 
cent.  During  the  last  fiscal  year,  July  1, 1917,  to  July  1,  1918,  these 
rates  were  reduced  to  105  men  to  the  thousand,  or  lOJ  per  cent,  mak- 
ing a  saving  based  on  this  reduction  in  rates  of  19,333  men.  The 
chart  which  I  have  now,  and  which  you  might  be  interested  in,  shows 
a  further  reduction  during  this  vear  down  to  a  little  more  than  80 
men  to  1,000  of  the  entire  Navy  and  about  66|  men  per  1,000  in  the 
training  stations  and  camps.  If  you  will  take  this  figure  of  19,333 
men  saved  from  venereal  disease  as  compared  with  the  former  rates, 
and  figure  that  such  men  would  probably  have  averaged  something 
like  five  days  off  from  this  disease,  and  figure  the  cost  of  these  men 
and  their  care,  you  will,  see  that  this  item  runs  into  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  some  of  the  social  activities  that 
you  are  engaged  in  and  expect  to  carry  through  if  this  appropriation 
>hould  be  allowed? 

Mr.  EkjAN.  I  can ;  and  I  will  say  that  the  method  of  overcoming  an 
evil  of  this  kind  is  twofold.  First,  the  positive  side.  On  the  posi- 
tive side  90  per  cent  of  the  work  is  done.  The  negative  side  you  will 
find  in  the  budget  under  the  items  social  hygiene  and  law  enforce- 
ment, which  win  amount  to  a  little  less  than  $90,000  expended.  On 
the  positive  side  you  will  find  the  largest  item  in  athletics.  In  all 
the  large  stations  an  athletic  director  is  provided.  You  will  find 
something  like  36  men  of  that  type,  either  athletic  directors  or  boxing 
instructors,  their  object,  of  course,  being  to  put  men  into  wholesome 
activities.    Then,  following  that,  you  will  find  the  song  leaders.    I 
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happen  to  have  here  a  letter  from  Capt.  O.  P.  Jackson,  chief  of  staff. 
United  States  Atlantic  Fleet,  in  which  he  says : 

I  wish  to  extend  the  thanks  of  the  commnnder  In  chief  and  of  the  ofncers  and 
crews  of  the  battleships  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  assembled  here  for  the  special 
services  rendered  by  Mr.  Wilson,  song  leader  of  your  commission,  durluj;  the 
period  from  May  6  until  Miay  18. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  say  that  this  song  leader  has  undertaken  his 
work  with  a  great  deal  of  energy  and  enthusiasm.    It  says : 

The  officers  and  men  of  the  fleet  here  will  be  neatly  pleased  at  any  time  to 
have  Mr.  Wilson  return  and  see  the  developments  ns  a  result  of  his  piuueer 
work  and  to  help  us  along  in  his  vigorous  and  thorough  manuer. 

I  will  state  that  a  man  is  now  detailed  to  the  fleet.  You  will  find 
in  our  budget  that  we  have  provided  for  two  for  the  fleets  and  one 
has  already  gone.    He  concludes  with  this : 

I  beg  to  thanic  you  and  the  members  of  your  commission  for  the  trouble  you 
have  tnlcen  in  connection  with  tlie  arrangements  in  affording  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  fleet  the  opportunity  of  commencing  this  most  t>eneficlal  form  of 
amusement,  which  will  so  materially  beuetit  the  morale  of  all  ships. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  Navy  camps  have  you? 

Mr.  Egan.  There  are,  all  told,  large  and  small  stations,  between 
140  and  150.  The  work  of  this  commission  Is  extending  into  the 
smaller  camps.  I  have  here  ]Mr.  Jackson,  the  secretary  of  the  com- 
mission, who  has  some  data  with  regard  to  the  small  camps  that  I 
am  especially  anxious  for  him  to  show,  for  the  need  there  is  even 
greater  than  it  is  in  larger  camps. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  large  camps  have  you? 

Mr,  Eaoan.  Mr.  Jackson,  have  you  those  figures? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Eighteen,  approximately,  I  think. 

The  Chairman,  llow  many  people  do  you  keep  at  the  large 
camps  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  If  we  had  our  complete  equipment  we  would  have 
a  song  leader  and  an  athletic  director,  in  addition  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  and  the  A.  L.  A. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  66  directors,  assistant  directors,  and  box- 
ing instructors  that  you  have  on  the  positive  side,  as  you  describe 
it,  of  your  work. 

Mr.  Eagan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  there  are,  including  the  small  stations, 
140  camps? 

Mr.  Eagan.  Yes,  sir;  between  140  and  150. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  are  how  many  large  camps? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Eighteen  or  nineteen  large  camps.  1  have  a  com- 
plete list  here  of  all  the  stations,  if  you  would  like  to  see  it. 

The  Chairman.  Without  meaning^  in  any  way  to  question  the 
value  of  the  work,  on  a  surface  examination  of  this  matter,  it  would 
appear  as  though  your  overhead,  I  again  repeat,  is  heavy, 

Mr.  Eagan.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  commission  with  its  position 
rather  requires  that;  as  advisory  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
overlooking  these  other  organizations,  all  of  whom  work  either  in 
the  communities  or  in  the  camps  to  assist  the  enlisted  man? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not 'quite  gather  what  vou,  mean  by  that. 
I  may  be  wrong  about  it,  but  my  understanding  was  that  the 
Y.  M.  C.  a.,  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  and  similar  activities,  were 
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self-sustaining  organizations,  answerable  in  each  instance  to  the 
commandant  of  the  camp  or  navy  yard,  as  the  case  might  be,  just 
as  your  director  is. 

Mr.  Eagan.  They  recognize  very  clearly  that  they  are  the  coordi- 
nated agencies  of  this  commission,  and  the  commission  represents  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Navy  in  its  connections  with  them. 
I  think  Mr.  Jackson  could  tell  you  something  about  the  reports  that 
came  in  to-day  from  our  athletic  directors. 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  could  give  you  a  very  good  idea  by  just  reading 
a  few  extracts  from  these  reports  showing  the  work  of  these  athletic 
directors. 

Mr.  Eagan.  I  think  Mr.  Jackson  could  explain  to  you  much  of 
the  organization,  and  especially  with  regard  to  the  needs  of  the 
small  stations  and  the  need  of  the  training  men  there. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  you  whether  any  of  this  organization 
and  any  of  this  money  is  used  in  connection  with  the  men  afloat  when 
afloat? 

■  Mr.  Eagan,  That  is  one  of  the  things  we  are  doing.  There  are 
now  more  than  300  small  vessels  of  the  merchant-marine  type  manned 
hy  our  sailors  and  officers.  The  building  program  provides  that  by 
December,  1919,  this  will  be  increased  to  2,000.  Those  men  have  abso- 
lutely nothing  on  such  ships  in  the  way  of  recreational  features. 
Now,  coming  down  to  these  ships,  there  are  2,000,  we  will  say,  of  them, 
or  something  like  that,  and  they  are  without  books,  they  are  without 
magazines,  ^ley  are  without  recreational  articles  of  any  kind.  A  part 
of  this  budget  is  expected  to  provide  those  men  with  Victrolas.  A 
careful  system  has  been  worked  out  b^  which  each  ship  will  have  its 
books,  its  Victrolas,  records,  and  certam  games,  including  deck  games, 
where  possible  on  these  ships. 

The  Chairman.  Are  not  certain  organizations  now  supplying  the 
f^hips  with  reading  material? 

Mr.  Eagan.  The  American  Library  Association  has  been,  at  our 
request,  putting  books  on  board ;  but  you  will  notice  that  this  budget 
I>rovides  nothing  whatever  for  books,  but  only  for  recreational  ar- 
ticles in  the  way  of  boxing  gloves,  Victrolas,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  a  pay  roll  of  this  size  now  I 

Mr.  Eagan.  No;  we  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  expended  of  the  $150,000  that 
was  given  you? 

Mr.  Eagan.  This  year  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

^Ir.  Eagan.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  amount. 

The  Chairman.  Has  anybody  a  financial  statement? 

Mr.  Eagan.  You  see,  this  year  only  started  the  1st  of  July,  and,  for 
instance,  there  is  one  item  of  $13,000  that  we  have  bids  for,  but  that 
has  not  even  been  put  in.  You  may  be  sure  there  is  not  a  cent  of  the 
§150,000  that  is  bemg  overlooked. 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  would  just  like  to  .state,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  at 
present,  in  regard  to  the  matters  which  mi^ht  be  classified  as  over- 
head, that  we  have  four  district  directors,  one  secretary,  and  the 
man  who  is  in  charge  of  the  purchasing  of  recreational  articles. 
That  would  cover  the  overhead  expenditures  of  the  commission  at 
present.     Now,  they  have  had  in  the  field  song  leaders  and  athletic 
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directors  at  approximately  15  or  16  of  the  stations,  I  should  say. 
offhand.  Those  men  at  present  are  receiving  $1,800,  and  that  will 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  way  the  thing  is  running  now. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  want  to  increase  them  to  $2,400! 

Mr.  Jackson.  For  the  simple  reason  that  you  can  not  get  a  man. 
as  Mr.  Eagan  has  explained,  to  give  up  his  time  and  perform  thi> 
service. 

The  Chairman.  But  apparently  you  have? 

Mr.  Jackson.  They  have  been  supplemented  in  many  instances 
and  in  most  instances.  I  would  like  to  say  this  with  regard  to  my 
work  in  these  stations  and  what  it  means,  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  the  small  stations.  I  will  not  take  the  time  to  read  any 
of  these  reports,  but  I  undertook  last  je^r  to  cover  the  ports  on  the 
east  coast. 

I  was  known  as  the  district  director  for  the  eastern  coast,  and  I 
endeavored  to  cover  the  ports  from  the  Canadian  line  down  to  New 
Orleans.  I  would  not  take  anything  in  the  world  for  the  experience, 
if  I  had  gotten  nothing  out  of  it,  in  visiting  the  camps.  But  the 
result  of  my  trying  to  cover  that  east  coast  was  that  the  only  stations 
on  it  which  were  visited  last  year  by  the  representative  of  the  com- 
mission were  the  large  stations  and  not  the  small  stations  along  the 
coast,  which  really  need  help  more  than  any  of  the  large  stations. 
You  take  a  station  like  Pelham  Bay,  for  example,  and  the  commission 
might  go  out  of  existence  to-morrow,  I  am  trank  to  say,  and  then- 
would  be  enough  people  around  New  York  who  wanted  to  be  of 
service  to  the  Navy  who  would  take  care  of  that  station  in  sending 
entertainment  and  recreation  out  to  them,  although  our  song  leader, 
our  athletic  director,  and  boxing  director  do  good  work  there.  But 
you  take  stations  along  the  coast,  like  Boothbay  Harbor,  Rockland, 
Portland,  and  places  of  that  sort,  and  we  were  not  able  to  touch  them 
last  year  because  we  did  not  have  the  money  to  get  to  them.  With 
the  money  which  we  have  this  year  we  are  putting  in  district  direr- 
tors  and  reports  are  now  coming  in.  You  do  not  seem  to  understan<l 
with  regard  to  our  supervising  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  other  activi- 
ties, but  I  could  go  through  these  reports  and  pick  out  things  whi(*h 
will  show  the  good  work  that  is  being  done  in  that  way. 

Let  me  say  that  at  Hingham  last  week,  as  the  result  of  the  report 
made  by  our  secretary,  a  gift  was  made  to  the  naval  station  at  Hing- 
ham  of  an  ambulance  and  a  microscope  which  was  not  in  the  in- 
firmary there.  That  was  the  result  of  simply  our  man  going  in  then? 
and  putting  the  proper  persons  in  touch  with  things  and  those  things 
were  supplied.  We  have  reports  here  from  each  of  these  station^? 
which  I  have  mentioned,  such  as  Rockland,  Boothbay  Harbor,  and 
other  stations.  We  are  now  planning  to  send  to  Boothbay  Harijor  a 
moving-picture  machine;  we  get  nothing  out  of  that,  but  we  put 
entertainment  and  recreation  into  that  place,  and  within  another 
month  they  will  be  sewed  up  so  tight  that  it  will  be  impossible  for 
the  men  there  to  have  any  recreation  other  than  that  which  we  may 
provide.  In  saving  that*  I  make  no  criticism  of  the  Navy,  because 
I  consider  myself  a  part  of  the  naval  organization,  and  I  would  like 
to  say  this,  and  I  think  I  speak  for  the  commission :  That  if  the  naval 
cfficers,  for  instance,  if  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  did  not  want  tl^* 
commission  and  did  not  feel  it  was  assisting  by  doing  this  work 
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they  could  stop  our  activities  at  once,  because  our  aim  is  only  to  help 
the  men  as  they  wish. 

In  other  words,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  regarded  as  buttinskys  or  as 
desiring  to  advise  the  Navy  as  to  how  they  should  take  care  of  these 
men.  Every  one  of  these  men  will  go  into  a  station  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  goes  in  there  to  assist  and  not  advise  the  com- 
mandant, and  he  ^oes  in  there  handling*  problems  which  the  com- 
mandant has  not  time  to  give  attention  to  in  these  days.  The  same 
thing  is  true  with  regard  to  our  athletic  directors.  We  do  not  send 
an  athletic  director  into  a  station  until  we  know  that  the  commandant 
wants  him,  and  he  is  not  sent  in  there  to  advise  the  athletic  officer 
but  is  sent  in  there  to  take  a  burden  off  the  athletic  officer,  so  that  the 
athletic  officer,  instead  of  running  athletics,  can  give  his  full  time  to 
naval  matters  and  turn  over  these  things  to  the  athletic  director 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  song  leader.  I  wish  you  could  go  down 
to  Quantico.  as  I  have  done,  and  see  a  couple  of  regiments  of  marines 
come  off  the  g^round  just  worn  out  to  the  point  of  fatigue,  and  see 
them  all  come  into  a  building  and  have  Mr.  Wilson  take  hold  of  them 
and  in  15  minutes  everyone  will  look  as  though  he  had  a  stiff  drink, 
from  the  reaction  mentally.  I  know  that  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  be- 
lieve in  some  respects  but  it  has  proven  itself,  and  it  has  demonstrated 
itself  in  these  stations  throughout. 

I  was  talking  to  the  commander  of  a  vessel  when  Mr.  Wilson  was 
down  at  the  fleet,  which  happened  to  be  coaling  when  he  visited  it,  and 
they  stopped  the  coaling  in  order  to  give  him  a  chance  at  the  men, 
just  an  experiment,  and  they  say  there  nerver  has  been  a  vessel  in  the 
Ignited  States  Navy  coaled  like  that  vessel  was.  It  was  just  the  vim 
and  getting  the  men  together.  These  men  are  needed  to  cover  the  camp 
orround ;  that  is  the  whole  problem.  I  would  like  to  say  in  addition, 
since  you  spoke  of  the  supervision  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  with  this 
I  am  through.  One  of  cjur  district  directoi-s  goes  into  a  station  and 
he  finds  out  whether  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  whether  the  Knights  of 
(!olumbus  are  fitting  into  the  job.  If  there  is  any  sand  in  the  ma- 
4*hinery,  if  the  Y.  if.  C.  A.  secretary  is  not  fitting  into  the  place,  we 
have  that  seci-etary  removed.  That  is  our  supervisory  work.  The  same 
thing  is  true  with  regard  to  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  the  A.  L.  A., 
;in<l  all  of  that  is  handled  under  the  commission,  and  these  men  are 
Mppded  for  that  work.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  your  time,  but  that 
will  give  you  briefly  the  organization  we  need  and  the  amount  of 
territory  that  has  to  be  covered. 

Kachof  these  sections  represents  a  station  that  these  men  have  to 
:ret  ai'ound  to,  knd  there  is  just  so  much  work  that  a  man  can  do,  so 
much  territory  that  he  can  cover,  and  so  much  traveling  that  he  can 
ilo,  and  he  can  not  do  any  more.  In  traveling  over  my  territory  I 
try  to  get  into  each  station  once  in  six  weeks-^that  is,  simply  the 
lirge  stations  covering  the  east  coast — and  you  simply  can  not  make 
:t.  We  have  to  have  the  men  to  do  the  work.  If  the  work  is  worth 
while,  the  appropriation  should  be  made;  if  it  is  superfluous  or  if  it  is 
lifeless,  the  appropriation  should  simply  be  cut  out  and  the  work 
-topped.    That  is  the  whole  story. 

Mr.  Vare.  As  I  understand  the  matter,  you  had  $150,000  beginning 
the  1st  of  July,  and  I  will  ask  that  you  insert  in  the  record  just  what 
your  unexpended  balance  was  as  of  date  October  1. 

Mr.  Jackson.  We  have  authority  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Xavy 
u>  *^pend  $12,500  a  month  until  the  emergency  appropriation  is  se- 
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cured.  The  amount  available  from  July  1  to  October  1  was  $37,500. 
From  July  1  to  October  1  we  have  spent  and  made  contracts  to  spend 
$50,203.12. 

Mr.  Eagan.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  a  word  in  reference  to  the 
connection  of  the  $650,000  to  the  larger  sum  expended  by  these  various 
organizations.  Maj.  Gen.  Barnett  told  the  committee  that  he  would 
be  very  glad  if  we  would  investigate  conditions  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  marines  were  stationed  there.  We  sent  a  man  who  made  a  careful 
survey  of  the  islands,  and  as  a  result  of  that  we  are  sending  four  men 
there  under  this  same  man,  but  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  sending  $25,000 
worth  of  equipment  of  various  kinds  and  expects  to  start  several 
Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  m  strategic  points.  Now,  until  this  commission  made 
that  visit,  there  was  no  work  of  that  kind  done,  and  incidentally  the 
only  recreations  there  were  not  of  a  very  high  character.  Rum  sold 
at  5  cents  a  glass,  and  women  were  offering  themselves  for  a  small 
coin. 

The  chairman,  Mr.  Eaymond  B.  Fosdick,  has  never  been  paid  by  the 
commission.  The  vice  chairman,  who  has  devoted  all  of  his  time  to 
this  work  since  his  appointment  some  months  ago,  has  served  without 
any  remuneration.  The  present  secretary  of  the  commissi<m  was 
receiving  a  salary  of  $5,000  prior  to  his  appointment  by  the  com- 
mission, and  since  that  time  has  been  receiving  from  the  Government 
funds  only  $1,800.  These,  with  the  entertainment  director,  disbursing 
agent,  and  field  secretary,  private  secretary,  and  stenographers  are 
the  only  items  included  besides  office  rent,  supplies,  and  traveling 
expenses  in  the  general  administration. 

Mr.  Walter  Camp,  head  of  the  department  of  athletics,  serves  with- 
out compensation,  and  Mr.  Lee  F.  Hanmer,  director  of  song  leaders, 
has  likewise  received  no  remuneration  from  our  commission.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  head  of  the  social  hygiene  division,  Lieut.  CoL 
William  F.  Snow,  of  the  War  Department. 

This  leaves  only  the  district  directors,  where  five  of  these  and  four 
assistants,  with  a  total  salary  of  $21,600,  are  expected  to  cover  the  one 
hundred  and  forty-odd  stations,  many  of  them  remote,  lining  our 
coasts  and  reaching  as  far  west  and  east  as  to  include  the  naval  forces 
overseas,  and  the  Pacific  stations.  The  other  salaries  are  paid  to  men 
in  other  than  supervisory  capacity,  including  athletic  directors,  song 
leaders,  and  law-enforcement  representatives. 

In  other  words,  the  total  amount  of  overhead  expense  for  salaries 
proposed  is  $51,492,  or  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  appropriation  asked 
and  needed  to  carry  on  the  work. 

Emcrqcnvy  appropriation  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Navy  Department  Com 
fnissio)i  on   Truinivn  Vamp  Aetirities,  fiscal  year  July  1,   WIS,  to  June  '". 

Win. 

General    {uhninistnition  : 

Secretary   of  couiraissioii $2.  4«'"» 

Field  secretary -r T't*^' 

Entertainment  director 2,4<^> 

Dishnrsinp:  atrent  2,4«»'» 

Private  secretary 1, o«^> 

Sleno^'raplier   1'  ••'"' 

Svtenoirr.iplier  1,^*^ 

Stenojxrapher   1,  l^*' 

Steno^^raplier   ^-  *-*"" 

Rent  of  Washington  olKce 2,*i<«» 
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Supplies  and  equipment  of  Washington  office $1, 000 

Travel  expenses  5,000 


Total    24, 300 


District  directors: 

5  district  directors,  at  $2,400  per- annum 12,000 

4  assistant  directors,  at  ^,400  per  annum 9, 600 

8  stenographers,  at  $1,200  per  annum 3, 600 

8  offices,  rent,  at  $1,200  per 'annum 3,600 

Supplies  and  equipment 2,000 

Travel  expenses,  directors  and  assistants 25,488 


Total    56, 28f^ 


Athletic  directors: 

Assistant  director 2,400 

Secretary  to  director 1,200 

Stenographer  900 

New  Haven  office 500 

16  athlet  c  directors,  at  $2.400 38, 400 

8  athletic  directors,  at  $2,100 6, 800 

9  boxing  instructors,  at  $1,200 10,800 

7  navai  aviation  trainers 16, 500 

1  track  coach 600 

Miscellaneous  expense S,  737 

Atliletic  equipment  and  supplies 1 170, 000 


Total 251,837 


Bang  leaders: 

SaUries  of  28  song  leaders,  at  $2,400 67, 200 

Songbooks  and  other  musical  supplies 30. 000 

Travel  and  other  expenses 12,800 


Total 110,000 


SodaUhygiene  education : 

Field  representative . 2, 400 

Director  for  motion-picture  work 750 

2   lecturers _. 4. 800 

Stenographers   1*  500 

Shipping  clerk 750 

Traveling  expenses,  lecturers  and  staff  members 12,000 

Printing,  stationery,  pamphlets,  exhibits,  etc 12,  500 

Sundries    _ 1. 000 

Educational  and  office  equipment 6,575 

Over-seas  work,  equipment  and  administration 10,000 

Special  work  with  merchant  marine  (pamphlets,  exhibits,  films, 

etc.)    5. 000 

Additional  personnel  and  supplies 2, 0'X) 

Total 59,275 


r  enforcement: 

8  law-enforcement  representatives 19.000 

Office  expense,  law-enforcement  representatives 9,600 

Total — -    28,800 


entertainment : 

Kxpense  of  moving  pictures*,  including  purchase  of  machines 40,000 

Supplj'ing  entertainments  to  tlie  stations 25,000 

Recreational  articles,  merchant  marine 55,000 

Total 120.000 


Grand  total 650.000 
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Navy  Department  Ck>MMiS8iON  on  Training  Camp  AcnvrriES. 

District  directors, 

1  district  director  for  naval  districts  1,  2,  3 $2,4<>' 

1  district  director  for  naval  districts  4,  5,  9,  10,  and  11 2, 4i«' 

1  district  director  for  naval  districts  6,  7,  and  8 2.  4»"' 

1  district  director  for  naval  districts  12  and  13 2,-P"' 

1  district  director  for  West  Indies Z,  4^* 

4  assistant  directors  for  above  districts D,  •*•■' 

3  stenographers 3.  *** 

3  offices,  rent 3.*;*" 

Supplies  and  travel  expenses,  district  directors  and  assistants 27. 4^^ 

Total 50. 2^ 

« 

Athletic  directors. 

Director __       -- 

Assistant   director $2,  A*' 

Secretary   to  director l,!'** 

Stenographer 1*^' 

Athletic  directors: 

Boston 2,4^*' 

New-port 2. 4i«» 

New  London 2. 4**^ 

Pelham 2. 4'»' 

Brooklyn  and  New  York  outside  of  Pelham 2,  4<"' 

Philadelphia Z4*^^ 

Tape    May , 2,  If-' 

Norfolk 2.  4^'" 

Do 2,  !♦«• 

Charleston 2,  4«»' 

Key   West 2,  H«' 

New  Orleans 2, 4^»» 

Great  Lakes 2, 4«''' 

Seattle 2.  4"i' 

Bremerton 2. 4«-' 

Mare  Island 2. 4*«» 

San  Diego 2,  4">' 

Two  West  Indies 4,  N** 

Naval  aviation  trainers: 

IVnsacola 2.  Km 

Cambridge  and  Chatham 2.  4'» 

Bav  Shore,  Montauk,  Rockaway,  L.  I 2. 4<»i' 

Miami 2,4f«' 

San    Diego 2,4'*" 

Two  over-seas  stations 4,i>^** 

Boxing  instructors : 

PoHiam 1.2»«» 

Eight  additional  boxing  Instructors,  at  $1,200 9.t^»«' 

Track  coach : 

Boston *>»"» 

Ollice  ex^nmses.  New  Hampshire r>*«' 

Miscellaneous  expenses  15  stations 3.7X7 

Athletic  e(iuipmont  and  supplies 170,  <*"' 

Total 251.  S:>: 

^ong  leaders. 


»: 


Portsnioutli  and  Portland  district $2. 4<»«» 

Boston  district 2,  4i-> 

Newport 2,  4'"' 

New   London 2,4'»» 

Pelham *_ 2,4<»> 

Tompkinsvillo  and  City  Park  barracks 2.  4'*^ 

Brooklyn,  Bcnsonhurst.  Fifty-second  Street  Armory 2,  i««' 
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Philadelphia $2.  400 

Cape  May 2, 400 

QuanUco 2,400 

Norfolk 2,  400 

<'harle8ton 2,400 

I'aris  Island . 2, 400 

Miami 2, 400 

Key  West 2, 400 

IVnsacola  and  Mobile 2,400 

(iulfport 2,  400 

New  Orleans 2, 400 

Great  Lakes . 2,  400 

Bremerton  and  Seattle . 2,400 

Mare  Island  and  Vallejo 2,400 

San  Pedro 2, 400 

San  Diego 2, 400 

West  Indies  district— two 4,800 

Fleet— two  men 4, 800 

Pacific  stations ^ 2,400 

Supplies: 

300,000  sonjr  books 12,000 

Stationery,  blanks,  and  spe<!ial  niusic l 2,000 

Kqulpment  and  supplies  In  camps 5,200 

Musical  Instruments,  etc 10,800 

TYavel  and  other  expenses: 

Special  camp  expenses  for  transportation,  26  men  at  $300 7, 800 

Travel  expenses  to  conferences  and  from  station  to  station i. 5, 000 

Total 110,000 

Buflpct. 
Salaries: 

I>lrector  (salary  provide<l  by  Army  and  A.  S.  H.  A.). 

Associate  director  for  Navy  work   (salary  provided  by  Navy  and 

A.  S.  Fl.  A. ) . 
Assistant  director  for  lecture  work   (salary  provided  by  Army). 
IMrector  for  chaplain  work  (salary  provided  by  Army). 

Field  representative  rcivlllan) $2,400 

Field  representative  (salary  provided  by  Navy). 

Assistant  director  for  motion-picture  work  (Navy  share  of  costs  of 

management) »- '^•'50 

Two  lecturers    (civilians) 4,800 

Stenographers 1.  jjOO 

Shipping-clerk  service 750 

Total,  per  year _1?'J??? 

Travellns:  expenses: 

I^turers  (two  at  $250  per  month) 6,000 

iHher  staff  members 6,000 

Tot4il,  per  year —  l^^^^ 

Printing,  stationery  immphlets.  placards,  exhibits  etc -  12.500 

SuiMlries 1,^0 

f-:«liicaitlonal  and  office  equipment,  stereoraotographs,  films,  etc ^^^ 

St«*<*ial  work  overseas  (equipment  and  administration) ^r'522 

SfH^ial  work  with  merchant  marine  (pamphlets,  exhibits,  films,  etc.)—  .»,000 

AfMitional  personnel  and  supplies r- L,  000 


Total 


17,000 
59.275 
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Law  enforcement. 

2  representatives  of  naval  districts  1,  2,  and  3,  at  $2,400 $4,  ^r 

2  representatives  of  naval  districts  4,  5,  9, 10,  and  11,  at  $2,400 4,  S»»j 

2  representatives  of  naval  districts  6,  7,  and  8,  at  $2,400 4,  S«>» 

2  representatives  of  naval  districts  12  and  13,  at  $2,400 4,  S'V 

Office  expense,  etc ^ 9,  ©A' 

Total - 28,S<)0 

Entertainment. 

Moving  pictures,  100  stations,  at  $16.66  per  month $20,00i^ 

Moving  pictures,  100  ships,  at  $16.66  per  month 20,  Oi^J 

Transportation,  compensation,  and  lodging  for  entertainers,  150  sta- 
tions, at  $14  per  month ^. 25, 2C«) 

Recreational   articles,  merchant  marine,  small  stations,  fleet,  armed 
guard,  and  N.  O.  T.  S.,  as  follows : 

666  Victrolas,  at  $25 16,6>» 

3,333  records,  at  50  cents 10, 606 

333  game  sets,  including  dominoes,  checkers,  quoits,  chess,  and 

cards,  at  $16.75 h.rsc, 

1,000  pairs  boxing  gloves,  at  $7.25 7.2r.<> 

166  Victrolas,  at  $25 :- 4, 166 

4,166  records,  at  50  cents 4,  lt>> 

166  sets  boxing  gloves,  at  $7.25 1, 2i^ 

166  sets  games,  at  $6 1,  U«>" 

Total 1 121,907 


Monday,  October  7,  1918. 

STATEMENT  OF  CAPT.  W.  B.  LEAHT,  OITHNEBY  EXERCISES  A9S 

ENOINEEEINO  DIVISION. 

GUNNERY  AND   ENGINEERING   EXERCISES. 
» 

The  Chairman.  There  is  an  item  for  gunnery  and  engineering  ex- 
ercises, $200,000? 

Capt.  Leahy.  I  have  here  a  brief  summary  made  yesterday  when 
I  heard  we  were  to  appear  before  this  committee.  Thte  appropria- 
tion for  gunnery  exercises  made  la^t  year  was  $425,000.  I  have 
briefed,  on  the  memorandum  which  you  have,  the  expenditures  that 
have  been  made  to  date  and  the  money  we  desire  to  complete  the 
projects  that  are  under  way  and  continue  the  gunnery  training  of 
the  Navy  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Practically,  all  of  the  ex- 
penditures listed  were  obligated  when  I  took  charge  of  the  work,  and 
the  list  explains  the  necessity  for  more  money  in  order  to  carry  on 
the  work.  The  list  shows  that  we  have  already  obligated  for  rifle 
ranges  and  small-arms  practice  $186,000,  and  that  we  need  $77.0 »« 
to  complete  the  projects  which  are  started  and  desired,  and  $120,0.'  • 
for  the  ordinary  maintenance  cost,  making  $383,000.  The  money 
estimated  for  naval  gunnery,  as  I  call  it  on  the  memorandum  which 
you  have — and  by  that  I  mean  the  gunnery  of  the  ships,  the  great 
gun  work — is  $260,000.     It  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  stilts  how 
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much  money  has  been  expended  for  the  great  gun  work  of  the  Navy 
or  to  state  accurately  how  much  will  be  expended,  because  the  de- 
mands on  that  appropriation  come  in  from  time  to  time  as  the  ships 
finish  their  firing.  The  original  estimate  submitted  last  year  was 
$260,000,  and  I  believe  that  will  be  enough ;  at  least,  I  hope  it  will. 
The  tctal  of  these  amounts  is  $648,000,  and  we  only  have  $425,000, 
which  leaves  a  deficiency  of  $218,000. 

XIFLK  BANQBS. 

The  Chairman.  Apparently  you  are  building  rifle  ranges  at  four 
places,  at  least — ^you  speak  of  Caldwell,  N.  J.;  San  Diego,  CaL; 
Bremerton,  Wash. ;  and  Key  West,  Fla. 

Capt.  Leahy.  A  range  at  Caldwell,  N.  J.,  has  been  constructed, 
and  $60,000  has  been  expended  on  it.  The  original  project  contem- 
plated the  expenditure  of  $109,000,  but  that  has  been  stopped,  and 
with  $7,000  more  the  range  can  be  completed  and  made  useful  to 
the  extent  that  it  is  now  built.  At  San  Diego,  Bremerton,  and  Key 
West  ranges  have  not  been  built  The  land  has  been  examined  and 
preliminary  surveys  have  been  made,  but  ranges  are  desired  and 
needed  at  those  three  places.  They  are  needed  more  than  at  some 
other  places  where  we  already  have  ranges. 

The  Chaibman.  You  have  the  land  at  these  places! 

Capt.  Leahy.  At  San  Diego  and  Key  West  they  have  the  land, 
or  have  the  right  to  use  it;  at  Bremerton  I  am  not  sure  that  they 
have  authority  to  use  it;  it  may  be  there  are  plans  under  way  to 
lease  it.  The  land  is  generally  leased  for  $1  a  year  or  for  a  nominal 
rental  during  the  war  on  all  the  rifle  ranges  except  the  ones  within 
the  navv  yards.    I  have  that  accurately  if  you  desire  it. 

Tlie  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  know  just  what  is  proposed  at 
Bremerton. 

Capt.  Leahy.  It  is  proposed  at  Bremerton  to  build  up  a  range 
which  has  already  been  used  to  a  limited  extent,  to  lease  additional 
land  that  is  necessary  at  a  nominal  rental  for  the  period  of  the  war, 
and  to  provide  and  maintain  barracks  for  the  men  who  will  use  the 
range.  It  is  not  proposed  to  purchase  any  land  with  money  from  this 
appropriation. 

*l'ho  Chairman.  You  might  also  put  in  the  record,  if  you  will,  the 
number  of  rifle  ranges  the  Navy  now  has. 

Capt.  Leaht.  We  have  14,  not  counting  these  3. 

The  Chairman.  What  limitation  is  there  upon  the  use  of  a  rifle 
range?  How  many  men  do  you  usually  have  using  a  ffiven  rifle 
range?  Do?s  it  depend  upon  the  size  of' the  station  and  now  many 
riH-n  are  there? 

('apt.  Leahy.  It  depends  entirely  upon  the  size  of  the  station,  and 
I  have  that  here  if  ycu  wish  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  we  would  like  to  have  is  some  information 
A-  to  the  need  for  creating  these  thi-ee  new  ones  at  this  time,  and 
tliJit  probably  involves  a  consideration  of  the  present  facilities  we 
n:j>e  m  the  way  of  rifle  ranges. 

Capt.  Leahy.  The  need  of  a  rifle  range  at  San  Diego  is  that  we 
have  a  big,  growing  naval  station  at  San  Diego,  a  traming  station, 
anil  they  also  have  a  marine  station  there.    We  did  have,  some  time 
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ago,  a  rifle  range  on  North  Island  in  San  Diego  Harbor,  constructed 
by  the  Navy,  but  that  has  been  taken  down  for  some  reason. 

Capt.  Laning.  They  have  made  it  into  an  aviation  field. 

Capt.  Leahy.  And  now  there  is  no  rifle  range  at  San  Diego,  bur 
one  is  urgently  needed  there.  At  Bremerton  we  have  a  navy  yanl 
with  a  large  number  of  men  stationed  there  and  ships  coming  an^l 

foing  on  the  Pacific  patrol.  They  have  no  rifle  range  that  is  useful : 
am  not  prepared  to  say  they  have  no  rifle  range,  but  they  say  thw 
have  none  that  will  do.  "  At  Key  West  there  has  recently  been  estalv 
lished  a  large  base  for  the  Gulf  patrol  vessels,  and  the  commander 
of  that  section  of  the  patrol  has  been  demanding  a  rifle  range  at  Key 
West.  We  have  improvised  one  there  at  little  or  no  cost,  soniethiiii: 
like  $500  or  $900,  but  it  does  not  fill  the  need.  The  fact  that  we  have 
other  rifle  ranges  has  no  bearing  on  the  need  for  rifle  ranges  at  the^ 
places  because  the  demand  is  local. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  you  speak  of  already  having  obligate*! 
$120,000  for  rifle  practice.    That  is  for  the  ammunition  ? 

Capt.  Leahy.  No,  sir ;  that  is  the  money  that  has  already  been  spent 
on  all  the  rifle  ranges  for  maintenance,  repairs,  and  new  buildinff^ 
that  have  been  required.  It  is  the  total  expenditure  up  to  date  on  all 
the  rifle  ranges  under  the  direction  of  the  Navy  Department  except- 
ing $60,000  at  Caldwell,  which  is  a  separate  item. 


Frtoay,  October  4,  191S. 

BUREAU  OF  ordnance. 

STATEMENT  OF  EEAE  ADMISAL  RALPH  EABLE,  CHIEF  BUBEATT 

OF  OEDNANCE. 

ORDNANCE  AND  ORDNANCE  STORES. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral,  you  have  an  estimate  for  ordnance  and 
ordnance  stores  of  $11,603,124. 

Admiral  Earle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  received  out  of  the  Navy  act  $30,522^70  f 

Admiral  Earle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  reason  for  this  increase? 

Admiral  Earle.  This  estimate  consists  of  the  following  iten»> 
which  were  not  included  in  the  estimate  asked  of  Congress,  but  which 
we  have  had  to  purchase:  1,000,000  Very  cartridges,  $125,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they? 

Admiral  Earle.  They  are  signal  lights  for  aircraft.  They  arc 
reiognition  signals  for  aircraft  and  submarines.  That  amounted  t<> 
$125,000.  Then  target  practice  went  away  ahead  of  what  I  figurp«l 
on.  We  ran  out  on  that,  and  we  had  to  order  $5,197,086  worth  of 
target  projectiles. 

The  Chairman.  Why  was  that?  You  did  not  use  up  your  targi^i- 
practice  money? 

Admiral  Eari^.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  that  exact  summary  here.  Tho 
original  estimate  of  October  29,  1917,  was  for  $2,221,610,  and  ilu 
expenditures  under  that  have  been  $3,827,741.    The  estimated  luUi- 
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tibnal  expenditures  which  we  have  found  necessary  are  $3,580,955, 
which  makes  a  total  for  these  target-practice  projectiles  of  $7,408,- 
696,  and  the  amount  appropriated  for  them  was  $2^511,610,  leaving 
a  deficiency  of  $5,197,086. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  you  are  asking  here? 

Admiral  Earle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  that  come  about? 

Admiral  Earle.  That  came  abont  in  this  way:  All  that  I  was 
stllowod  by  Congress  was  this  $2,211,610,  and  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations — of  course,  that  was  the  Secretary's  order — increased  the 
target  practice  away  above  what  I  had  figured  on.  When  I  made  my 
estimate  to  Congress,  I  made  it  on  what  I  thought  would  probably 
be  the  amount  expended,  but  I  fell  short  and  find  that  this  is  the 
amount  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  indicate  an  increase  of  more  than 
100  per  cent? 

Admiral  Earle.  It  does;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  explanation  of  that  increase? 

Admiral  Earle.  I  think  you  will  find,  if  you  will  look  into  the 
rules  for  target  practice,  that  the  number  of  practices  has  increased  a 
good  deal  over  100  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  for  guns  of  all  calibers? 

Admiral  Earl.  Yes,  sir;  starting  with  the  14- inch  gun,  it  runs 
all  the  way  down  to  the  1-pounder. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  practice  touching  target  practice? 
Do  you  get  an  annual  amount  for  that  purpose? 

Admiral  Earle.  We  get  an  annual  amount  for  that  purpose; 
yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  always  spend  it? 

Admiral  Earle.  No,  sir;  before  the  war  I  do  not  think  we  did. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  spend  all  of  it  last  year? 

Admiral  Earle.  Yes,  sir;  we  spent  all  of  it  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  no  money  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year? 

Admiral  Earle.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Congress  allowed  you  your  full  estimate  for 
target  practice. 

Admiral  Earle.  They  allowed  me  my  full  estimate;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  making  your  estimate  before  the  Naval  Affairs 
Committee,  did  you  predicate  it  on  a  less  number  of  vessels  carrying 
guns  than  has  developed  to  be  the  fact  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  difference  does  that  make  in  this  cost? 

Admiral  Earle.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  estimates  do 
not  always  go  in  as  I  ask  fof  them ;  and,  of  course,  th.ey  are  cut  down 
in  the  department  before  they  come  to  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee. 
Then  I  have  to  come  to  the  Appropriations  Committee  and  ask  for 
more  money. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  actual  deficiency  that  you  have  cre- 
ated in  target  practice? 

Admiral  EJarle.  We  have  created  a  deficiency  of  $5,197,086. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  spent  all  of  this? 

Admiral  Earle.  It  is  not  all  spent,  but  it  is  pretty  nearly  all 
spent.    In  other  words,  we  have  not  the  money  unless  we  go  over 
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our  allotment  of  one-twelfth  for  each  month.  We  are  supposed  to 
spend  one-twelfth  of  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  per  month,  but 
we  are  going  over  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  spent  up  to  now  for  target 
practice? 

Admiral  Earle.  The  expenditures  for  target  projectiles  are 
$3^27,741. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  appropriation  was  what? 

Admiral  Earle.  $2,211,610. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  spent  in  3  months  more  than  your 
total  appropriation  for  12  months? 

Admiral  Earle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  reason  for  this  very  great  increase  in  targ^ 
practice  due  to  the  increase  in  new  men  in  the  Navy  in  need  of 
training,  or  raw  recruits? 

Admiral  Earle.  That  accounts  for  the  major  portion  of  it;  or, 
I  should  say,  for  three-fourths  of  it.  The  battle  ^ips  on  tliis  side, 
as  you  know,  are  training  men  as  fast  as  they  can,  and  sending  them 
out  to  man  the  merchant  ships  and  destroyers. 

The  Chairman.  Has  this  increase  in  practice  allowance  been  of  all 
calibers,  and  are  you  shooting  your  big  guns  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  Yes,  sir. 

MACIl  INERT  FOR  OPTICAL  SHOP. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  next  item  that  goes  to  make  up  this 
deficiency  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  Machinery  for  optical  shop,  $243,400. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  that  come  about? 

Admiral  Earle.  Roughly,  it  is  this  way :  Wlien  the  original  list  of 
machinery  for  the  new  optical  shop  was  made  up  the  cost  of  ma- 
chinery was  less  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  The  estimate  was  too 
low,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  reduce  the  program  by  one-third. 
T  found,  however,  after  reducing  this  program  to  meet  the  funds. 
that  it  was  necessary  to  complete  the  gun  factory  to  manufacture 
XXVII  and  XXVIII  telescopes  in  large  quantities,  and  also  the 
new  range  finder,  called  the  Michelson  range  finder,  which  can  be 
made  and  made  quickly.  It  was  necessary  then  to  get  new  ma- 
chinery, and  the  intention  is  to  make  this  optical  shop  a  special  supply 
shop  for  the  manufacture  of  all  spare  parts  to  take  care  of  testing, 
experimental  manufacture,  and  manufacture  of  naval  instruments. 
So  it  has  been  found  necessarv  to  obtain  machinery  that  amounts  to 
$243,400. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  similar  to  what  happened  in  connection 
with  the  gun  plant  down  here 

Admiral  Earle  (interposing:).  This  is  at  the  Washington  gun  fac- 
tory. When  I  told  Capt.  Willard  to  make  up  the  estimates,  I  care 
him  a  certain  quantity  that  I  wanted  produced,  but  I  found  that  it 
was  ( nly  one-hnlf  of  what  I  wanted.  Instead  of  turniner  out  9'^p 
guns  a  year  I  find  it  is  necessary  to  turn  out  500  eruns.  Now,  this 
optical  shop  comes  along,  and  I  found  that  on  account  of  the  demands 
upon  other  firms,  principally  from  the  Army,  the  firms  thnt  we 
counted  upon  to  make  this  material  could  not  do  it.    This  simply 
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enlarges  the  optical  shop  in  the  way  it  was  planned  originally  by 
two-thirds. 

The  CuAiBMAX.  What  did  you  plan  to  put  in  the  optical  shop 
originally  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  We  planned  to  put  in  machinery  to  make  a  certain 
amount 

The  CuAiBMAN  (interposing).  How  much  in  money? 

Admiral  Earle.  I  have  not  that  information  here. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  You  seem  to  have  been  rather  unfortunate  in  your 
estimates  in  connection  with  the  naval  gun  JEactory? 

Admiral  Eari£.  No,  sir;  I  think  we  did  mighty  well. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  have  done  well,  but  you  missed  it  pretty 
badly  on  the  estimates.  You  figured  originally  on  $2,500,000,  and 
then  vou  came  back  and  got  $2,000,000  more.  Now  you  are  asking 
$200,000  more. 

Admiral  Earle.  I  would  not  be  surprised  at  all  if  we  asked  for 
$2,000,000  more.  When  you  estimate  for  a  machine  that  costs  $2^000, 
and  then  tw^o  months  later  Vou  find  that  you  can  not  get  it  for  $10,000, 
I  do  not  think  the  estimates  are  worth  30  cents.  The  estimates  are 
not  worth  unything  under  such  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Why  are  you  enlarging  your  plant  in  a  rising 
market  all  the  time  ? 

Admiral  Earije.  Because  we  have  to  obtain  this  material.  We 
can  not  get  it  from  an^  of  the  optical  plants  in  this  country.  It  is 
either  necessary  to  do  it  at  the  Washington  yard  or  it  is  necessary 
to  pay  this  money  to  optical  firms  at  Pittsburgh,  Rochester,  or  Brook- 
lyn, and  I  would  rather  have  it  down  here. 

(u:n  and  hreech  mkc nanism  shop  at  navt  yard. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  is  in  this  item  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  The  next  one  is  for  the  five  and  six  inch  gun  breech 
mechanism  shop  at  the  navy  yard,  $1,350,000. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  undertaken  this  optical-shop  enlarge- 
ment? 

Admiral  Earl£.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  gentlemen  have  quit  coming  to  Congress  for 
the  approval  of  your  enlarged-plant  projects? 

Admiral  Earle.  No,  sir;  we  waited,  but  we  found  we  would  not  be 
able  to  put  it  through  in  time. 

The  CiiAiR3£AN.  I  ou  will  also  undertake  this  gun  plant? 

Admiral  Earle.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  that  project  and  the  optical- 
shop  project  had  the  approval  of  Congress  as  a  project,  but  we 
found  that  we  had  to  maKe  it  larger  than  the  original  project  was. 

The  ChaiR3Ian.  What  increased  capacity  will  you  get  by  virtue 
of  this  new  ^n  plant  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  The  gun  plant  is  to  produce  two  hundred  and  fifty 
f»-inch  guns  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  soon  do  you  expect  to  get  any  guns  from  it? 

Aflmiral  Earle.  We  will  get  our  first  gun  within  three  months. 

The  CiiAiR^rAX.  Tliis  month? 

Admiral  Earle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  (^HAiRMAN.  When  did  you  start  this  enlargement  ? 
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Admiral  Earle.  We  began  it  last  February,  when  the  war  broke 
out. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  not  tell  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee 
about  your  increased  expense? 

Admiral  Earle.  I  got  practically  all  of  the  money  from  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  I  think,  for  this. 

The  Chairman.  You  got  it  because  you  came  here  urging  a  de- 
ficiency at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  but  since  then  you  have  been 
getting  your  regular  moneys  from  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee. 
Why  did  you  not  present  to  them  this  situation  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  The  outline  of  this  new  machinerv  which  I  or- 
dered  purchased  as  necessary  to  bring  out  the  capacity  was  not 
presented  until  last  month.  In  fact,  the  prices  were  obtained  and  the 
machinerv  was  obtained 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  You  did  not  just  order  the  machin- 
erv last  month,  did  von  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  As  to  this  expansion  over  what  I  got  from  yoii, 
while  the  expansion  was  ordered  before,  we  did  not  get  correct  esti- 
mates until  in  the  summer. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  mean  that  you  ordei'ed  the  machinery  with- 
out knowing  what  it  was  costing? 

Admiral  Earle.  No,  sir;  this  covei's  what  it  cost,  or  what  we 
expect  it  to  cost. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at:  You  say  you 
will  get  guns  out  of  this  plant  next  month.  You  do  not  mean  that 
you  will  get  guns  out  of  this  plant  as  a  result  of  the  machinery  that 
you  just  determined  to  buy  last  month  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  No,  sir:  this  machinery,  or  each  separate  item  that 
we  get,  will  come  gradually,  and  we  will  bring  the  plant  up  to  its 
capacity.    It  is  a  gradual  growth.     \ 

The  Chairman.  What  vou  mean  is  that  vou  are  now  orderincr 
machinerv,  so  as  to  increase  its  capacity  at  some  future  perio<l 
ahead  of  us? 

Admiral  H\rle.  Exactlv;  ves.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  raises  this  very  serious  question:  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is  going  to  own  and  have  in  .Vmerica 
more  gun  capacity  than  it  can  possibly  ha^'e  any  use  for  after  thi* 
war  is  over. 

Admiral  Earle.  There  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

The  Chair^ian.  And  therefore  it  should  be  a  very  serious  question 
iis  to  whether  vou  ouj^ht  to  now  undertake  to  further  increase  the 
Washinjrton  Gun  P^ietory  in  order  to  get  guns  in  the  future. 

Admiral  Earle.  If  I  do  not  make  some  provision  for  getting  the^^ 
5-inch  guns  in  the  course  of  the  next  year,  or  up  to  the  end  of  next 
December,  and  the  war  goes  on.  the  guns  will  oe  required.  There 
are  going  to  be  more  ships,  and  I  feel  justified  in  asking  the  allow- 
ance. 

The  Chairman.  What  increased  productive  capacity  in  gims  ii> 
you  get  l)V  this  expenditure  of  over  $1,000,000? 

Arlniinll  Eakle.  The  original  capacity  of  the  gun  factory  w:j> 
laid  out  for  250  5-inch  51  caliber  guns  per  year.  We  must  :\\^* 
supply  tlie  merchant  vessels  that  are  being  built  and  the  trans{>ort> 
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with  guns,  and  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  get  the  guns  in  this 
country  anywhere  else  than  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  from 
my  best  belief  and  experience.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  increase 
the  Washington  Yard  to  get  out  500  guns.  Five  hundred  guns  will 
be  produced  by  the  end  oi  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  you  will  have  an  annual  ca- 
pacity of  500  guns,  or  that  you  will  have  gotten  500  guns? 

Admiral  Earle.  We  will  have  gotten  500  guns. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  be  the  annual  capacity? 

Admiral  Earle.  The  annual  capacity  will  be  500  5-inch  guns. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  plan  the  original  cost  of  this  factory 
to  be  in  order  to  have  an  annual  output  of  250  guns  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  For  250  guns  I  think  the  machinerv  was,  in  round 
figures,  $2,500,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  vou  are  now  spending  how  much  additional? 

Admiral  Earle.  $1,850,000. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  this  project  for  the  enlargement  of  this 
plant  determined  upon? 

Admiral  Earle.  It  was  determined  upon  some  time  this  spring, 
when  the  enlarged  building  program  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpo- 
ration became  known  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  present  it  in  connection  with  the 
naval  program  through  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs? 

Admiral  Earle.  No,  sir;  because  what  was  presented  to  them  was 
presented  as  of  the  1st  day  of  December  of  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  go  before  them  as  early  as  that. 

Admiral  Earle.  I  went  before  them  in  December  and  was  not 
called  upon  again. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  bill  reported? 

Admiral  Earle.  It  did  not  become  a  law  until  July  1,  but  the 
hearings  were  held  in  December. 

The  CnAiR3iAN.  That  bill  was  reported  to  the  House  on  March  9, 
and  there  were  subsequent  hearings  in  the  Senate.  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair3Ian.  You  did  not  feel  that  you  ought  to  at  that  time 
bring  this  matter  to  tho  attention  of  Congress  before  you  entered 
upon  it? 

Admiral  Earle.  We  had  not  been  able  to  get  any  trace  of  this 
machinery,  and  the  construction  had  not  gone  along  far  enough  to 
ei  ve  me  any  idea  about  the  amount  which  was  necessary. 

The  Chair3ian.  But  you  had  determined  on  the  project.  When 
<lid  you  determine  on  the  project;  when  was  it  approved  by  the 
Secretar}'  of  the  Navy  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  I  think  some  time  along  in  the  late  spring  of  this 
year. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  a  deficiency  bill  in  March? 

Admiral  Earle.  Yes,  sir. 

Tho  Chairman.  You  did  not  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  this 
committee? 

Admiral  Earle.  No,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  What  additional  items  go  to  make  up  this  total. 
Admiral  ? 
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MACHINERY  FOR   NEW   PROOF  SHOP. 

Admiral  Earle,  One  item  here  is  machinery  for  new  proof  shop, 
$99,324. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  reason  for  that?  I  suppose  that  also 
is  under  way  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  under  way.  That  is  a  new 
project,  and  no  money  has  been  spent  on  it  as  yet  or  obligated.  That 
is  an  (estimate  submitted  to  you  for  authorization. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  reason  for  this  project? 

Admiral  Earle.  All  our  guns  are  proved  at  that  one  place ;  that  is, 
at  Indianhead.  They  go  down  there  and  then  they  come  back  to  th? 
Washington  Navy  Yard  and  are  assembled,  sights  are  put  on,  and 
they  are  tuned  up  ready  for  shipment  to  the  various  points  when^ 
they  are  to  be  mounted  on  board  ship.  We  have  been  trying  to  do 
that  in  the  yard  out  in  the  open  and  in  the  new  gun  shop,  and  hjiv^ 
found  it  absolutely  impossible  to  do  so.  The  congestion  there  i- 
terrific.  We  had  last  month  160  4-inch  guns  to  handle  that  way. 
about  30  5-inch  guns,  and  200  3-inch  guns.  The  result  of  it  all  i? 
that  we  are  behind  in  getting  them  shipped,  and  we  are  occupyin<r 
space  that  is  needed  by  the  lathes  for  the  6-inch  and  16-inch  gun 
shop.  These  lathes  are  beginning  to  come  and  that  will  push  us  mr 
in  the  open. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  creating  a  16-inch  gim  plant? 
.  Admiral  Earle.  Yes,  sir;  16-inch  50  caliber. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  building  them  that  short? 

Admiral  Earle.  Yes,  sir.    The  object  of  this  proof  shop  is  to  hous 
all  of  those  guns  and  ship  them  direct  from  there  as  a  complete  unit. 
The  machinery  is  necessary,  because  it  is  always  necessary  to  tnn* 
down  the  sights,  level  the  gear,  and  train  the  gear. 

The  Chairman.  Have  von  ordered  additional  lathes  for  the  16- 
inch  guns? 

Admiral  Eaiu.e.  No,  sir ;  the  ones  ordered  last  year  have  not  come. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  recently. 

Admiral  Earle.  They  were  ordered  over  a  year  ago.  We  are  doing 
all  of  this  work  with  the  guns  after  proof  in  this  gun  shop.  That 
is  the  manufactured  heavy  gims.  This  work  is  being  done  on  the 
floor  space. 

The  Chairman.  When  will  you  get  the  machinery? 

Admiral  Earle.  One  lathe  is  being  assembled  there  now,  and  the} 
are  coming  right  along. 

The  Chairman.  Where  will  you  put  this  shop? 

Admiral  Earle.  This  proof  shop? 

The  Chair]\can.  Yes,  sir. 

Admiral  Earle.  This  proof  shop  goes  on  the  land  to  the  east  of 
the  gim  factory  that  the  last  Congress  gave  the  factory. 

The  CiiAnniAN.  You  have  already  the  machinery  for  doing  tht* 
work  of  proving  these  guns? 

Admiral  Earle.  We  have  the  machinery  in  diiferent  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  build  a  new  building,  you  will  tak«*  tW 
machinery  and  put  it  tnere? 

Admiral  Earle.  No,  sir;  we  need  it  on  other  work.  Thnt  simply 
delays  the  work  now*    It  is  a  very  wrong  way  of  doing  it  and  n^- 
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<|i&ires  us  to  handle  the  guns  four  or  five  times  when  they  ought  to 
ilo  it  about  once.  The  buihlings  for  the  proof  shops  are  inchuled  in 
til©  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks. 

The  CuAiKMAX.  What  are  they  to  cost? 

Admiral  Earlk.  The  building.-?? 

TheCiiAjKMAN.  Ye>.  sir. 

Admiral  Earlk.  Inside  of  $600,000  is  the  whole  j)roject,  as  I  re- 
iiiejuber  it,  and  the  ordnance  part  is  $99,000. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  expect  to  start  on  this? 

Admiral  Earle.  We  want  to  start  immediately.  The  machinery 
>\  ill  be  ordered  just  as  soon  as  authorized. 

The  CHAin^fAN.  Do  you  think  that  this  is  a  good  time  to  add  to 
tlie  labor  demand  in  this  country  by  creating  a  shop  of  this  char- 
iicter? 

Admiral  P2arle.  I  think  it  is  necessary,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  managing  to  get  along? 

Adnjiral  Earle.  That  has  pome  to  an  end  now.  The  macliinery 
which  we  have  ordered  for  this  big  gim  shop  is  coming  along  and  we 
have  no  place  to  put  the  guns. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  planned  the  enlargement  of  your  gun 
shop  you  contemplated  that  was  going  to  result  in  requiring  this 
new  testing  shop? 

Admiral  Earle.  That  was  not  brought  up  at  all.  It  is  only  that 
the  accumulation  and  the  increasc^d  deliveries  of  the  guns  and  the 
ii;<Teased  shipments  out  have  grown  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  have  an  abiding  place  for  those  guns. 

BROWNING  MACHINE  GUNS  FOR  AIRCRAI-T. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  item? 

Admiral  Earle.  Five  hundred  and  fortv-two  heavy  Browning  ma- 
I'hino  guns,  with  spares,  $900  each,  $487,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  vou  do  with  these? 

Admiral  Earlk.  Those  are  for  the  aircraft. 

The  Ch A1R3IAN.  Are  you  using  them  in  place  of  the  I^wis  gun? 

Ailmiral  Earlr.  Welf,  we  are  using  both. 

The  Chairman.  Where  will  you  gA  these  guns? 

Admiral  Earle.  Browning  guns  are  manufactured  by  the  New 
Kngland  Westinghouse,  Marlin-Ro<'kwell,  and  Winchester.  They 
j»re  purchased  through  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  ITow  comes  it  tliat  thev  were  not  included  in  vour 
firdnance  e^stimates  before  the  Naval  Committee? 

Admiral  Earle.  The  need  for  these  guns  has  only  come  this  sum- 
mer. Our  aircraft  came  out  faster  than  my  bureau  had  been  given 
lo  understand  they  would  come  out;  very  much  faster. 

The  Chairman.  In  figuring  on  your  estimates  for  aircraft,  did 
you  not  include  in  the  ordnance  estimates  all  of  the  money  necessary 
for  equipping  the  aircraft  that  you  got  the  money  to  buy  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  Xo.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Admiral  Earle.  We  included  only  what  we  thought  would  be  pro- 
duced during  the  year.  Now,  the  other  bureaus  have  gone  right 
ahead  producing  them. 
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The  Chairman.  You  mean  in  excess  of  their  estimates  and  appro- 
priations ? 

Admiral  Earle.  I  would  hesitate  to  say  about  that ;  but  much  ii 
excess  of  the  rate  that  we  have  figured  on. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  the  number  is  in  excess  of 
what  was  appropriated  for? 

Admiral  Earle.  I  do  not  know.;  I  simply  know  that  it  is  in  excerv- 
of  the  rate  given  to  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  as  the  rate  at  which  xlr 
aircraft  would  be  turned  out. 

The  Chairman.  What  character  of  flying  machines  are  these  giir^- 
for? 

Admiral  Earle.  H.  S.  1  and  2,  H.  16,  and  F.  5. 

The  Chairman.   Havilands? 

Admiral  Eari^.  No,  sir;  that  is  an  Army  machine. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  that  type? 

Admiral  Earle.  The  F.  5  will  carry  eight. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  machines  equipped  with  Liberty 
motors  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  money  did  you  get  out  of  the  naval  bill 
for  this  purpose? 

Admiral  Earle.  $2,000,000  for  small  arms  and  machine  guns  for 
all  purposes. 

The  Chair^ian.  Have  you  been  reallotting  the  money  you  got  from 
the  Naval  Committee  so  as  to  make  a  deficiency  in  this  item? 

Admiral  Earle.  Xo,  sir.  This  makes  a  deficiencv  because  we 
figured  on  using  all  the  money  we  got  from  the  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

The  (^HAiR^iAx.  Yes.  You  might  get  a  given  amount  of  morev 
carried  in  this  item  that  was  intended  for  machine  guns  for  aircraft, 
and  you  might  use  it  for  plant  extensions,  or  some  of  these  other 
mattiM's  and  make  a  doficioncy  in  this  particular  item. 

Admiral  Hvrle.  That  was  not  done.  We  tiy  to  stick  right  to  the 
item. 

The  Chairman.  Yon  actnallv  use  the  monev  for  machine  mir.- 

*  *  ^ 

for  aircraft? 

Admiral  Eari.e.  We  do. 

The  Chaikmax.  Your  explanation  of  this  proposition  is  that  in 
figuring  your  o^timatps  for  ordnance,  you  estimated  that  duriii!: 
this  year  you  would  havo  to  equi])  a  loss  number  of  aircraft  th.ii: 
now  soems  to  be  likelv? 

Admiral  Earle.  That  is  it:  yes,  sir:  that  is  the  only  excuse. 

The  CiiAiR:\rAX.  How  certain  are  vou  as  to  what  deliveries  von  am!! 
got  of  aircraft  for  which  you  have  to  furnish  these  guns? 

Admiral  Hari.e.  We  base  that  on  the  deliveries  during  the  1:-t 
three  months. 

The  Chaikmax.  ^^Tiat  are  you  figuring  the  cost  of  these  guns? 

Admiral  Earlk.  $900.  That  is  the  figure  we  now  have  for  the 
heavy  gim.  The  Army  are  the  only  ones  who  have  bought  any  so  far. 
We  have  not  bought  any.  The  Lewis  gun  capacity  is  well  taken  up. 
Wo  can  get  the  Browning  gun. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  yet  these  guns  without  slowing  up  thv 
Army  program  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chaibman.  How  t 

^Vdmiral  Earle.  The  agreement  between  the  Army  and  the  Xavy 
has  always  been  that  on  small  arms  the  Army  would  allot  the  Navy 
wlisit  the  Xavy  actually  needed,  provided  the  Army  did  not  need 
it  more. 

The  Chairman.  How  soon  do  you  expect  to  get  these  guns? 

^Vtlniiral  Earle.  Deliveries  of  these  guns  are  to  begin  at  a  certain 
riite  a  month  after  they  are  ordered,  and  the  idea  is 'to  keep  step 
with  the  aircraft. 

The  Chairman.  How  aix?  your  other  guns  coming  along  in  con- 
ii<*etion  with  your  airplane  program? 

.Vdmiral  Earle.  So  far  we  have  kept  up  to  the  aircraft  program. 
A\'«»  have  not  fallen  short  in  any  gun  yet. 

The  Cil\irMan.  How  rapidly  do  you  expect  to  place  these  orders? 
\  vv  you  going  to  place  them  all  at  once  or  have  you  already  placed 
t  hoin  ? 

.Vdiuiral  Earle.  We  have  not  placed  them. 

Tlu*  Chairman.  How  soon  do  you  expect  to  place  them? 

Admiral  Earle.  Just  as  soon  as  this  bill  passes. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  the  exact 
:tiiH)i]nt  of  money  you  received  out  of  the  naval  bill  for  machine  guns 
for  aircraft. 

.Vdniiral  Earle.  $2,000,000  for  small  arms  and  machine  guns  for 
.illpiirposes. 

The  Chairman.  You  got  some  money  for  these  purposes  in  1918? 

Admiral  Earle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  balances? 

.V<lmiral  Earle.  The  last  balance  we  have  been  able  to  get  was  of 
date  June  30« 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  any  money  left  from  the  appropira- 
tion  for  this  purpose  last  year? 

Admiral  Earle.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  money  was  made  available  for  this  year? 

.\dmiral  Earle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  figuring  that  m<mey  in  determining  this 
•  It'fieiency? 

.\dmiral  Earle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  take  account  of  that  nionev  in  making 
,onr  <»>timate  for  this  fiscal  year  in  connection  with  the  Xavy  bill? 

Admiral  Earle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CirAiRMAN.  Because  in  1918  vou  estimated  certainlv  for  a 
■  iiMiitity  of  gun*^'  for  aircraft  that  was  more  rapid  than  the  aircraft 
f»r»MlHction  of  1918. 

Admiral  Earle.  The  ordnance  is  much  slower  than  the  aircraft 
iiriHluction.  AVe  are  not  short  of  guns  right  now,  but  we  have  none 
tiHt  man  v. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  the  funds  for  aircraft  for 
this  fiscal  year  are  going  to  produce  aircraft  suflBcient  to  require  these 
.•dditional  guns? 

Admiral  Earle.  Xo,  sir:  that  is  based  simply  in  orders  for  aircraft. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  money  now. 

Admiral  Earle.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  can  you  possibly  determine  your  need  for 
ordnance  for  aircraft  if  vou  do  not  know  how  much  monev  thev  have 
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got  for  aircraft,  or  is  this  simply  preliminary  to  a  deficiency  froz 
the  aircraft  side  of  the  Navy? 

Admiral  Earle.  I  could  not  say  that,  sir,  because  this  is  figure-i 
on  the  prodiiction  as  we  expect  it  to  be.  I  faiow  there  are  no  orders 
to  stop  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  necessarily  have  consultations  with  thr 
division  that  furnishes  the  aircraft  for  which  you  furnish  the  ord 
nance? 

Admiral  Earle.  Yes,  sir ;  but  not  as  far  as  the  money  goes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  learn  from  them  the  number  of  plants 
they  have  been  authorized  to  obtain  for  this  year  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  I  know  the  number  of  planes  they  have  ordered, 
but  I  really  could  not  say  the  number  authorized,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  have  gone  aheai 
to  create  a  deficiency  or  not  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  I  really  do  not  know,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  the  price  of  these  Browning  gons  com 
pare  with  the  price  of  the  Lewis  gun? 

Admiral  Earle.  The  heavy  Browning  costs  $450,  with  spares  $45'' 
additional,  or  more  for  this  type,  although  the  light  Browning  costi 
but  $240,  without  spares ;  that  is,  the  same  as  the  Lewis. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  paying  for  Lewis  guns? 

Admiral  Earle.  We  are  paying,  with  the  spares,  $480  plus  $18  for 
stands. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  making  Browning  guns  in  very  great 
quantities? 

Admiral  Earle.  Yes;  more  so  than  the  .Lewis  gun  right  now. 

The  Chairman.  Presumably,  we  ought  to  get  them  cheaper. 

Admiral  Earle.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  the  fi^re  given  lo  me  by  the 
Army. 

LEATHER  GUN   SLINGS,  SMALL-ARMS  TARGET  MATERIAL,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  What  makes  up  the  balance  of  this  item  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  $12,390  for  10,000  leather  gun  slings,  at  $li?39 
each,  and  10,000  Very  pistols  and  holsters,  $102,900;  small-arms  tar- 
get material  for  rifle  ranges,  $25,000 ;  improvements  at  ordnance  su- 
tions,  $1,542,401. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  explanation  of  these  small  deficiencies 
in  slings  and  pistols? 

Admiral  Earle.  They  were  not  included  in  the  items  as  asked  from 
the  last  Congi-ess, 

The  Chairman.  What  has  occasioned  the  need  for  them  ?  You  did 
get  money  for  this  purpose,  of  course? 

Admiral  Earle.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  di<J  not  get  enough.  We  got 
money  for  all  purposes. 

IMPROVEMENTS   AT  ORDNANCE  STATIONS 

( See  pp.  703.  794. ) 

* 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  $1,000,000  item  predicated  on? 
Admiral  Earle.  Improvements  in  ordnance  stations  that  we  have 
been  called  upon  tp  make.    I  have  that  itemized  here. 
The  Chairman.  Is  this  an  actual  deficiency? 
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ft 

Admiral  Earle.  Practically  so.  They  were  all  items  that  were  not 
"orseen  in  the  estimate  for  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores-  as  sub- 
I  lit  ted  to  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  You  seem  to  have  a  separate  item  also  of  $3,500,- 
>0O  for  improvements  at  stations  imder  jurisdiction  of  Bureau  of 
!)rdnance  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  That  is  under  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  tied  up  with  this  proposition  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  This  is  additional  to  that  proposition,  but  these 
tre  unexpected  funds  that  we  are  actually  called  upon  to  allot.  I 
vould  like  to  tell  you  what  some  of  these  things  are  and  show  you 
vhy  we  did  not  know  about  them.  The  first  one  is  the  breakwater 
md  the  pier  at  Fort  Lafayette,  $40,000.  We  have  been  called  upon 
o  allot  that  immediately.  Fort  Lafayette  is  in  lower  New  York 
riarbor,  and  it  has  rapidly  become  a  more  important  station  all  the 
inie.  The  result  has  been  that  we  had  to  make  improvements  on  the 
>ier  and  improvements  in  the  breakwater.  In  other  words,  we  are 
it ilizing  that  station  as  we  never  did  before  to  supply  ammunition 
n  the  merchant  ships  mostly  and  to  patrol  vessels.  That  was  not 
"sti  mated  for  in  the  other  bill  and  so  it  is  really  an  actual  deficiency. 

The  next  item  is  the  mine  filling  at  St.  Julians  Creek,  which  cost 
IS  $126,043.60  more  than  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  estimated 
t  \^ould,  and  we  were  called  upon  to  supply  the  money. 

Battery  Weed  is  a  fort  in  New  York  Harbor  which  is  utilized  for 
he  ready  store  of  natal  defense  mines.  That  was  not  contemplated 
it  all  until  about  three  months  a^o  and  that  cost  $9,000. 

Telephone  facilities  at  St.  Julians  Creek,  due  to  the  increased  ac^ 
ivities  there,  came  to  $5,000. 

Marine  barracks  at  Keyport,  Puget  Sound,  came  to  $155,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  for? 

Admiral  Earle.  For  housing  the  marines  there. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  it  come  about  that  you  have  an  item 
iniler  ordnance  for  building  barracks  for  the  marines? 

Admiral  Earle.  It  is  an  ordnance  station  and  we  had  to  allot  the 
iioney. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  marines  the  guards  there? 

A<lmiral  Earle.  They  are  the  guards  for  the  ordnance  station 

:>i*»re- 

The  Chahiman.  Do  you  not  have  a  general  item  for  barracks  and 
-juarters,  and  do  you  not  allot  it  according  to  whoever  happens  to 
tiave  marines  stationed  there?  , 

Admiral  Earle.  It  is  up  to  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  to  provide 
^unrters  for  the  marines  that  are  guarding  its  stations. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  have  central  control  over  barracks  and 
rjuarters  in  Pome  departments  of  the  Navy? 

Admiral  Earle.  The  central  control  is  the  Secretary. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  he  is  the  central  control  in  theory  of  overy- 
rhing  in  connection  with  the  Navy,  but  what  I  moan  is,  do  yon  not 
fret  funds  for  whatever  barracks  and  quarters  are  needed  anywhere 
rinder  a  heading  like  "  Barracks  and  quarters,"  or  do  you  just  charge 
,t  in  to  each  division  of  the  Navy? 

Admiral  Earle.  That  is  what  has  been  done.  The  Marine  Corps 
have  a  certain  amount. 
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The  Chairman.  Why  should  they  not  pay  this  bill? 

Admiral  Earle.  They  had  no  funds  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  you  ask  for  the  funds?  AVhy  i-  :.  • 
that  an  estimate  for  the  Marine  Corps  to  ask  for  in  comiection  w.:: 
the  repair  or  construction  of  barracks? 

Admiral  Earle.  That  is  what  we  have  to  do,  sir.     There  are  > 
eral  items  like  that. 

The  Chaikman.  Is  that  the  usual  procedure  you  have  in  the  N:jv  • 

Admiral  Earle.  It  is  the  procedure  that  hj^s  been  followed. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  usual  method  you  have? 

Admiral  Earle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  has  an  e>t\u 
for  $3,500,000  in  connection  with  improvements  at  ordnance  stati"     . 
and  yet  you  are  asking  here  for  $1,000,000  for  improvements  at  t : 
nance  stations. 

Admiral  Earle.  Yes;  but  I  am  taking  that  $3,000,000  into  aeon  : 

The  Chairman.  How  do  vou  know  that? 

m  

Admiral  Earle.  Because  I  have  been  all  over  it  with  the  Bur  :. ' 
of  Yards  and  Docks. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  not  give  them  this  $1,000,000  ai. , 
make  that  estimate  $4,500,000,  and  cut  it  out  of  here?  Would  rr ' 
that  be  the  orderly  way  of  doing  it? 

Admiral  Earle.  No,  sir;  I  think  this  is  much  the  best  way. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  other  items  that  go  to  make  up  tii 
$1,000,000? 

Admiral  Earle.  The  next  one  is  a  fence  at  the  Navy  ammuniti'i 
depot.  New  London,  which  cost  $124;  additional  temporary  barratk- 
for  marine  detachment,  St.  Julians  Creek,  $4,500;  wire  fence,  il:ii' 
Island,  $3,600. 

The  Chairman.  Who  has  the  determination  of  these  impro\t^ 
ments,  Yards  and  Docks  or  Ordnance  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  The  Bureau  of  Ordnance  has  the  determinat'  : 
of  them,  and  then  Yards  and  Docks  has  to  build  them.  They  :.r 
the  constructing  bureau. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  suppose  they  have  not  funds  for  then:' 
Do  they  have  the  right  to  turn  down  your  demand  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  They  say  they  have  no  funds,  and  then  if  tlu. 
do  not  get  the  funds,  I  have  got  to. 

The  Chairman.  Then  that  is  the  explanation  of  why  this  estimau 
comes  in  here? 

Admiral  Earle.  Certainly;  if  it  has  to  be  done  and  they  have  l-  : 
the  funds 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  reason  why  we  sliould  not  subtrn- 1 
that  total  out  of  your  estimate  here,  if  we  conclude  it  ought  to  • 
granted,  and  add  it  to  their  total  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  If  you  add  it  to  their  total,  I  see  no  reason  f  : 
changing  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  you  if  you  saw  any  reason  against  cha^  j- 
ing  it. 

Admiral  Earle.  I  see  a  big  reason  against  changing  it. 

The  Chairman.  Whv? 

Admiral  Earle.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  bookkeeping,  that  is  all 
It  is  being  paid  for  under  "  Ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  '^  and  In- 
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been  carried  on  the  appropriations  as  a  charge  under  "  Ordnance 
and  (jrdnance  stores  "  on  Yards  and  Docks'  books. 

The  Chair3Ian.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  cancel  that  charge 
a^rainst  you  people  and  charge  it  to  themselves.  I  do  not  like  the  idea 
of  having  funds  for  a  certain  purpose  scattered  around  among  two 
or  three  different  bureaus. 

Admiral  Earle.  The  projects  are  gone  over  and  approved  by  Yards 
and  Docks  and  Ordnance,  and  most  of  these  are  deficiencies  in  the 
oriirinai  estimates. 

_  v^  ^^^  ^^ 

The  Chairman.  That  Yards  and  Docks  carried  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  Made  by  Yards  and  Docks. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  not  they  come  in  and  say  they  are 
deficiencies  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  And  in  order  to  finish  them  up  we  had  to  allot 
tlie  money  from  "  Ordnance  and  ordnance  stores,"  so  as  not  to  stop 
the  work. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  not  they  allot  it  from  their  funds  ? 

Admiral  Earli:.  They  are  not  as  vitally  interested  in  it  as  I  am, 
iecause  it  is  an  ordnance  station.  The  next  item  is  completion  of 
repairs  to  chemical  laboratory,  Indianhead,  $5,350.  That  costs  more 
than  Yards  and  Docks  allotted  for  it.  It  was  the  result  of  a  fire,  and 
they  allotted  a  certain  amount  to  repair  it,  and  then  they  found  they 
were  short  this  much  and  asked  Ordnance  for  it.  Additional  tem- 
j>orary  marine  barracks,  Hingham,  $5,000;  magazine,  San  Francisco, 
sj.oOO.  That  was  an  additional  project  necessitated  by  keeping  a 
i-mall  amount  of  powder  in  San  Francisco;  it  was  neither  estimated 
for  by  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  nor  by  Ordnance.  Magazine, 
<ireat  Lakes,  $4,500;  core  ovens,  brass  foundry,  Washington  Yard, 
$s">l,441. 

1  he  Chairman.  Is  that  a  ^'ards  and  Docks  item,  too? 

A<hniral  Earle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  that  come  about? 

Aihiiiral  H\rle.  That  particular  item  is  for  the  l)rass  foundry,  for 
wliirli  there  was  apparently  not  enough  money  under  the  allotment 
ni:.de.  Salt-water  line.  New  London,  $1,5(X);  raih'oad  track  exten- 
sion. Xew  London,  $1*J,0()0;  additional  story  on  administration  build- 
inir.  St.  Julians,  $0.44*2;  doors  and  sidiiiff  on  net  shed.  New  London, 
>^.IM>0;  barracks  for  marines  and  sailors.  Pacific  coast  station,  Ji^20,5(X). 

Tlie  (^iiairman.  What  sort  of  barracks  are  you  building  there  t 

Admiral  Earle.  The  Pacific  coast  station  has  permanent  barracks. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  appropriation  made  for  permanent 
*':nT:icks  there  ^ 

Admiral  P-arle.  On  Julv  16,  1918.  the  bureau  made  an  alhjtment 
■»i:t  of  '•Ordnance  and  ordnance  stores''  for  $1.')5.0(K)  for  marine 
^-.irracks  at  Keyport.  This  was  for  a  permanent  barracks  intended  to 
.•commodate  125  marines  and  125  sailors.  On  August  2^^,  1918,  Yards 
\T\i\  Docks  reported  that  the  estimate  of  $155,000  was  at  the  time  of 
submission  considered  ample  and  based  on  prices  then  current.  The 
'■i\vi>-t  bid  was  S^175,5(M).  and  accordinsrly,  on  Septenil)er  1,  HUS,  the 
'  jn»au  made  a  second  allotment  of  $20,500  to  complete  the  project. 
llif>>e  are  permanent  barracks  and  will  be  required  f<jr  housinir  the 
[••'rviifuiel  attached  to  the  station. 

The  next  item  is  two  stacks  in  connection  with  batteries  of  crucible 
f'lniace  in  cartridge-case  melting  section  of  brass  foundry,  $10..%00. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  Yards  and  Docks  item,  too? 

Admiral  Earle.  Thev  built  the  furnaces  and  did  not  have  enousrh 
money  to  put  the  stacks  on,  and  we  can  not  use  them  without  stacks. 
Dispensary  at  Hingham,  $5,000;  ready  magazine  at  dock,  Hinghan., 
$2,000  ;^arage,  Hingham,  $1,000;  and  check  house,  Hingham,  $2J)L'w. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  those  things  have  been  done? 

Admiral  Earle.  Authorized  or  done,  yes.  All  of  this  moaev 
is 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  To  make  good  the  estiinates  of 
Yards  and  Docks? 

Admiral  Earle.  If  you  want  to  put  it  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  the  accurate  way  to  put  it  9 

Admiral  Earle.  It  is  pretty  close  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  goes  to  make  up  this  total? 

PROVING  GROUND. 

Admiral  Earle.  The  rest  of  the  total  is  all  included  in  the  proving 
ground. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  that? 

Admiral  Earle.  Previously  appropriated,  $1,000,000;  and  the 
whole  project  will  come  to  $1,980,000. 

The  Chairman.  So  the  amount  needed  is  $980,000? 

Admira^l  Earle.  On  that,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  the  need  for  this  $980,000,  it  ii 
that,  in  order  to  create  the  proving  ground  that  you  found  necessary 
in  connection  with  the  proving  of  ordnance  for  the  Navy,  it  wik5 
essential  that  you  spend  $1,980,000,  instead  of  $1,000,000? 

Admiral  Earle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  you  have  as  a  result  of  that  expendi- 
ture— a  sufficient  proving  ground? 

Admiral  Earle.  I  think  so.  I  am  going  to  get  a  sufficient  water 
range. 

The  Chairman.  What  reason  is  there  for  the  Navy  having  a  land 
range? 

Admiral  Earle.  In  order  to  determine  what  happens  to  the  shells, 
that  is  the  only  reason — in  order  to  find  the  shells  after  they  are  fired 
and  determine  whether  they  have  been  unduly  strained  in  the  gun. 
and  what  has  happened  to  the  rotating  band.  Occasionally  you  get 
some  valuable  information,  but  I  do  not  consider  the  expenditure 
justified. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral,  are  your  shells  of  calibers  that  can  be 
used  in  Army  guns  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  reason  why  you  could  not  and  should 
not  have  a  certain  number  of  them  tested  at  the  Army  proviiur 
grounds  in  order  to  test  the  effect  of  the  explosions  of  the  shells  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  We  are  doing  that  now,  sir.  We  are  getting  along 
with  what  we  absolutely  have  to  have  on  a  land-range  test  at  Aber- 
deen. 

The  Chairman.  Aberdeen  is  a  very  elaborate  proving  ground. 

Admiral  Earle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  going  to  be  a  proving  ground  of  very  great 
capacity  ? 
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Admiral  EaIile.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  be  sufficient  to  take  care  of  all  the 
Navy's  needs  in  connection  with  the  testing  of  shells  on  land? 

Admiral  Earle.  I  think  so,  sir.  The  project  of  the  groving  ground 
that  I  am  asking  the  $980,000  for  is  exactly  the  same  as  presented 
before. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  put  into  the  record  a  table  of  the 
details  that  go  to  make  up  the  $980,000. 

Admiral  Earle.  Yes,  sir ;  these  tables  follow : 

n)  994  acres  land  (lower  Ptatlon) $60,000 

b)  1.200  acres  Inmi  (upper  station) 90,000 

c)  Dredge 90, 000 

ff )   Railroad 150. 000 

r)  Telephone  (to  lower  station) j 40,000 

n  8  liea\'y  jnm  pits 240,000 

fj)  30  lipht  gun  pita ■ 150,000 

h)  2  office  buildings 00.000 

i)   Wharf 40.000 

/)  Power  house 50,  (K)0 

k)  Bomb  proofs 60,000 

1  >   Magazines 50.000 

m)  Hoads 40,000 

n)  Officer's  quarters 80,000 

o)  BarraciiS  (Keyport  type) 175, 0(X) 

p)   Screen  poles-.i 15,000 

ff)  4  civilian  quarters 20,  OCX) 

r)  Temporary  buildings 30.000 

«)   Dispensar}' 6, 000 

/)   Sewerage  system ^ 12,000 

u)  Water  system 20,000 

r)  Experimental  aviation  station 187,000 

ir)  Machine  shops 50,000 

j->   Storehouse 10, 0(X) 

;/)   Range  stations , 20,000 

r>  Telephone  to  range  stations 40.000 

aa)  Instrumeots 80,000 

hh)  Fire  system 15,000 

f^')  liocomotives,  cranes  and  miscellaneous  machinery 100,000 

dd)  Gantry  tracks 50.000 


Total 1. 980, 000 

Prpviously  appropriate*! 1, 000, 000 


980.000 

The  CnATBMAN.  That  is  an  incurred  deficiency? 

Admiral  Earlk.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  incurred,  but  that  is  really  what 
will  be  ircurred  during  this  year,  provided  it  is  granted. 

The  Chairmax.  What  have  you  gotten  out  of  your  $1,000,000? 

Admiral  Earle.  You  see,  the  $1,000,000  is  not  spent  yet — ^that  is, 
all  of  it — but  the  whole  work  is  to  go  on  together.  Those  two  items 
for  land  at  the  beginning  are  estimates,  because  I  do  not  Imow  what 
the  actual  price  agreed  upon  is;  of  course,  it  may  be  more  or  it  may 
l-e  less.  It  has  been  bought  through  the  solicitor's  office,  and  he  does 
not  know  as  yet  how  much  money  it  was. 


OFFICE    BT7ILDINGS. 


The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  for  two  office  buildings,  $60,000. 
Admiral  Earle«  Yes,  sir;  according  to  the  figures,  it  is  going  to 
cost  all  of  that  or  more. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  you  figure  anything  in  your  original  $1,000,0(''» 
for  office  buildings? 

Admiral  Eablb.  Everything  presented  there  figures  up  $l,980,0O>. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  your  total  of  what  it  is  going  to  take  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  YeSj  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  misunderstood  it. 

Admiral  Earle.  It  all  works  into  one  project. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  do  not  get  this  deliciency  estimate,  what 
do  you  propose  doing  with  your  $1,000,000,  and  how  much  of  a  prov- 
ing ground  will  it  give  you  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  We  will  quit  before  we  spend  $1,000,000,  and  wt^ 
would  not  have  much  of  a  proving  ground.  We  will  be  able  to  firp 
a  few  guns,  but  not  under  tne  conditions  we  should  fire  them. 

orFiCERs'  quarters,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  good  time  to  build  officers* 
quarters  and  barracks? 

Admiral  Earle.  I  do  not  see  where  else  anybody  is  going  to  live, 
sir.  It  is  34  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad  and  it  is  60  miles  bv 
water  from  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  putting  up,  though,  a  permanent  type  of 
officers'  quarters  and  barracks? 

Admiral  Earle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chahiman.  And  office  buildings? 

Admiral  Earle.  Absolutely,  sir,  because  it  is  a  permanent  proving 
ground.  All  of  that  is  intended  to  be  of  permanent  and  lasting 
construction. 

EXPERIMENTAL  AVIATION   STATION. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  you  build  there  an  experimental 
aviation  station? 

Admiral  Earle.  Well,  you  may  remember  that  when  anything 
happens  to  aircraft  and  ordnance  is  concerned  that  ordnance  doe> 
not  function.  The  query  is:  Why  did  it  not  function?  We  can  not 
make  anything  function  unless  it  is  tested  to  an  absolute  finality. 

The  Chairman.  Are  we  not  creating  in  America  plenty  of  experi- 
mental aviation  stations  at  which  these  facts  can  be  determined  that 
are  necessary  in  connection  with  ordnance  for  aviation  ? 

Admiral  JEarle.  No,  sir,  we  are  not;  and  this  is  only  about  one- 
quarter  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  certainly  spending  enough  money  in  avia- 
tion, both  for  the  Army  and  the  ^avy,  to  take  care,  presumably,  cf 
all  the  necessary  experimentation  in  connection  with  it  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  an  allotment  for  the 
aircraft  fund.  They  say  that  that  belongs  to  Ordnance,  and  Ord- 
nance should  test  all  of  its  gear  before  it  delivers  it  to  aircraft. 

The  Chahiman.  That  makes  up  your  item  of  $11,603,124. 

ADDITIONAL  EMPLOYEES. 

(See  p.  700.) 

Admiral  Earle.  No,  sir;  I  think  there  is  pne  other  item— cla'^sifi-i 
employees. 
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The  Chaikman.  $417,823. 

Admiral  Earle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  explanation  as  to  that? 

Admiral  Earle.  Obligated  July  1,  1918,  including  the  bureau 
employees,  $2,373,350;  required  for  the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year 
ft)r  additional  obligations  from  July  1  to  August  30,  $453,850.88; 
rec|uired  for  the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year  for  additional  positions, 
$lj>08,755.50;  required  overtime,  33  per  cent  for  the  balance  of  the 
fiscal  year,  authorized  and  additional  positions,  $1,331,865.95. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  pay  your  clerical  force  for  overtime? 

Adminil  P]arlk.  Everywhere  but  in  the  departments:  the  navy 
yanl  pays  overtime  to  its  clerical  force. 

The  C'liAiRMAN.  How  did  vou  come  to  miss  bv  nearlv  two  million, 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  what  yon  needed  for  clerical  hire, 
ilraftinp:,  inspection,  and  so  on? 

Admiral  Earle.  It  looks  very  large,  but  we  estimated  it  on  what 
w'v  were  spending. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  get  for  this  purpose  out  of  the 
Xavv  bilH 

Admiral  Kaule.  Appropriated  for  the  clerical,  drafting,  and  in- 
spection forces,  etc.,  in  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  $94,783.70.  That  is 
in  the  bureau,  and  that  is  included  in  the  sum  of  $2,950,000.  The 
entire  deficiency  for  the  whole  year  will,  therefore,  i)e  $2,417,823.36. 
That  does  not  exist  now,  but  it  is  an  apparent  deficiency. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  practically  estimating  on  the  total  ex- 
iH»n<liture  now  over  what  vou  had  at  the  time  vou  made  vour  esti- 
mates? 

Adnnral  EarlR.  Practicallv  so. 

The  C!!airman.  What  is  the  explanation  of  that? 

Admiral  H\rle,  It  is  simply  that  it  is  necessary  to  get  the  work 
done,  and  we  have  to  have  more  men  than  we  thought  we  would  have. 
There  are  many  things,  and  I  intended  to  bring  a  table  showing  the 
increase  of  wages  that  we  have  no  idea  of.    It  is  tremendous. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  that  account  for? 

Admiral  Earle.  That  varies.  In  some  rates  it  is  70  per  cent  and  in 
•  tlier  rates  it  is  .')0  per  cent.  It  averages  l)etween  30  and  50  per  cent 
of  what  we  figured  on. 

The  CnAiRiiAN.  You  are  figuring  $61,000  of  this  sum  as  necessary 
here  in  Washington  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  Yes,  sir;  and  there  are  two  reasons  for  that:  It 
re<juires  more  persrmnel.  The  male  personnel  is  gradually  leaving 
us  on  account  of  the  draft  and  other  things,  and  we  are  replacing 
them  with  other  help. 

The  C*iiair3ian.  That  ought  not  to  add  to  the  expense,  ought  it? 

Admiral  Earle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Admiral  Earle.  It  takes  more  of  them. 

The  (^HAiRMAX.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  It  takes  more  people  to  do  the  work. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  enlisted  personnel  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  I  mean  the  enlisted  personnel  that  we  were  using 
and  can  not  use  now.  and  we  are  replacing  them  with  all  the  men  and 
wfiraen  we  can  get. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  the  explanation  of  it? 

Admiral  Earle.  That  is  one  explanation.  With  no  disrespect  to 
the  women,  I  will  say  that  it  takes  more  women  than  men  to  get  out  & 
certain  amount  of  work. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  pay  them  as  much  money? 

Admiral  Earle.  Just  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  The  women  are  less  efficient? 

Admiral  Earle.  Right  now  they  are,  because  they  have  not  had  the 
training  and  experience,  but  I  do  not  say  that  they  will  always  be  less 
efficient. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral,  there  is  a  very  general  belief  on  the  part 
of  Members  of  Congress  that  the  clerical  force  in  the  departments  in 
Washington  is  excessive,  and  that  the  Government  is  not  getting  a 
day's  work  out  of  such  employees.  Now,  you  are  asking  for  $61.0  >j 
to  be  spent  in  additional  employees  in  your  department,  and,  in  view 
of  that  statement,  what  have  you  to  say  in  justification  of  this  esti- 
mate? 

Admiral  Earle.  Every  dollar  of  that  will  be  spent  wisely  and  only 
as  necessary.  We  are  gradually  increasing  our  force,  but  only  is 
needed  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  current  work.  It  is  necessary 
even  at  the  present  time  for  every  one  of  the  stenographers  and  clerks 
to  do  overtime  work  for  which  they  receive  no  additional  pay,  and 
practically  all  the  divisions  of  the  bureau  require  overtime  work  to 
be  done.  This  money  is  desired  in  order  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
overtime  work  that  is  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  present  pay  roll  here  in  Wash- 
ington? 

Admiral  Earle.  They  are — 

Pay  rolls  of  Bvrcau  of  Ordnance,  Navy  Department^  in  M'ashingtoit,  D.  C.  « 

of  date  Octoher  7,  1918. 

Legislative,  executive,  iiud  judicial ^" $34,  ClOJ"^ 

Ordnance  and  Ordnance  stores  (pay  of  clerical,  drafting,  inspection 
force,  etc.) 116,419.44 

Total 151.029.44 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  moved  into  the  new  Navy  building! 

Admiral  Earle.  Not  yet,  but  we  will  move  in  about  the  middle  of 
the  month. 

The  Chairman.  Will  that  add  to  your  efficiency? 

Admiral  Earle.  It  should  and  will. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  not  need  so  many  additional  clerks  then! 

Admiral  Earle.  We  will  discharge  them  as  soon  as  we  can  dis- 
pense with  them.  Personally,  I  believe  from  that  last  question  that 
you  think  that  all  of  this  is  in  Washin^on. 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  $61,000  of  it  is  asked  for  Washinirtor.. 
according  to  the  terms  of  your  estimate,  which  reads — 

Proi-ided,  further.  That  not  exceeding:  $61,000  of  this  amount  may  be  expen.!*^' 
for  the  service  of  clerks,  dniftsmen,  and  siicli  otlier  technical  assistants  a^*  *'* 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  deem  necessary  In  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance. 

That  means  here  in  Washington,  does  it  not? 
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Admiral  Earle.  Yes,  sir;  the  $61,000  is  specifically  for  the  Bureau 
of  Ordnance  in  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  The  other  part,  or  the  $2,417,823,  includes  the 
inspection  districts  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  Yes,  sir;  This  $60,161.64  included  in  the  larger 
item  of  $2,417,823  is  the  apparent  deficiency  in  Washington. 

The  Chairbian.  Suppose  yoiiput  in  the  record  a  statement  of  your 
present  organization  here  m  Washington,  showing  the  number  of 
enlisted  men  that  are  in  it,  and  the  rates  of  pay  for  clerical  hire. 

Admiral  Earle.  I  will  do  so. 

CThe  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Memorandum  of  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  Navy  Department  Organization^  as  of  date  Oct.  7, 

1918. 

OFFICERS. 

4  rear  admirab  (3  retired) Pay  of  rank. 

1  commodore  (profeesor  of  mathematics) Do. 

2  captains Do. 

12  commanders Do. 

10  lieutenant  commanders Do. 

17  lieutenants Do. 

18  lieutenants  (junior  grade)' Do. 

39  ensigns Do. 

1  chief  ^nner '. Do. 

1  captain  (Coast  Guard) Do. 

1  first  lieutenant  (Coast  Guard) Do. 

1  marine  gunner Do. 

1  lieutenant  commander,  R.  N Do. 
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6  chief  machinist's  mate Pay  of  rating. 

16  chief  yebnuuQ Do. 

1  gtinner's  mate,  third  class Do. 

1  master  at  arms Do. 

30  yeoman,  firet  class Do. 

16  yeoman,  second  class Do. 

30  yeoman,  third  class Do. 

5  seaman,  second  class *. Do. 

1  apprentice  seaman Do. 

67  landsman  for  yeoman Do. 

1  fireman,  third  class Do. 

11  mess  attendants Do. 
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Authorized  diilservice  employtes. 


Xo. 


1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
% 

2 
1 
4 
1 
(i 
2 

13 
H 

10 

2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
5 
/ 
1 
1 
4 
1 
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Chief  clerk per  annum . 

Technical  assistant per  month . 

Chief  of  Finance  Division per  annum , 

Technical  assistant per  month. 

Mathametician do. . . 

Contract  and  allotment  clerk per  annum. 

Chief  of  Files  and  Records  Division do. . . 

Chief  of  Correspondence  Section .  ^ • do. . . 

Chief  of  Drafting;  Division , do. . . 

Chief  of  Refjuisition  Section do. . . 

Clerks do. . . 

do do. . . 

Clerk do  . . 

Clerks do... 

Clerk do... 

Clerks do. . . 

do do. . . 


-I 


.1 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
do. 
do. 


Copyists do. . . 

do do... 

SVilled  laborer do. . . 

MesseuRer do. , . 

Assistant  messenger do. . . 

Messenger  boy per  diem . 

Mes.songcr  bbys per  annum . 

do do. . . 

Laborers do. . . 

Chief  draftsman per  diem. 

Master  mechanic do. . . 

Draftsman per  annum. 

Supervising  draftsman per  diem. 

Leading  draftsman do. . , 

Draftsmen do. . . 

Draftsman do. . . 

Draftsmen do. . . 

do do. . . 


Draftsman do. 

do do. 

Draftsmen do. 

Draftsman do . 


Salary. 

Pav'.- 

1 

ann  i 

S2,2.'iO.OO 
250.00 

2,750.00 

200.00 

200.00 

1   ■!» 

2,200.00 

-'..• 

2,200  00 

2,200.00  , 

'l.J*     ' 

2,200.00 

> 

2,100.00 

1.900.00 

1,800.0(1 

• 

1,700.00 

1    ' 

1.600.00 

r.  ^        ' 

1,500.00 

1    ■ 

1,400.00 

V    i   t 

1,300.00 

■> 

1,200.00 

1-V" 

1,100.00 

V     X  ■        • 

1,000. 00 

!:•  ■  .   • 

900.00 

i     ■"          fl 

.H40.00 

1    * 

S40.00 

V. 

HIO.OO 

v:      ■ 

730.00 

7_     1 

1.28 

^  ■ 

600.00 

■  1 

400.00 

V    • 

660.00 

I.  -- 

l4-0Sk 

4   •  " 

11.04 

.>      '• 

1.400.00 

1   J- 

7.35  . 

* 

6.72 

^ 

6.40 

4.  • 

6.00  . 

I  ^"^ 

5.92  , 

y      -  .    > 

5.44 

11.  V. 

5.(M  , 

l.""   ■- 

4  96 

1,     '.   •• 

4. 48 

^    ..   ^     * 

4.«, 

1     _    -      • 

!     l.M.'^^- 


Summary  of  actual  employees  now  in  bureau . 


Conmiissioned , 

Reservists 

Civilian 


Male. 

Ffn.%.' 

lOS 
7< 

58 

* 

Admiral  Earle.  We  have  increased  nearly  double  what  we  we> 
last  year,  and  it  is  going  up  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  money  will  you  need  this  fi-«i' 
year? 

Admiral  Eari.e.  For  this  fiscal  year  we  will  need  all  of  that  men*  y 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  expect  to  actually  pay  it  out  by  June ; 
of  next  year? 

Admiral  Earle.  Yes,  sir, 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  get  all  of  those  gims  and  all  of  ■"- 
machinery  and  these  other  facilities  actually  delivered  prior  to  »^::  ^' 
30? 

Admiral  Earle.  We  expect  to,  yes,  sir,  or,  otherwise,  we  would  r  ' 
estimate  it. 
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The  Chaibman.  That  does  not  necessarily  follow.  It  might  be 
necessary  to  start  them  now,  or  to  be  given  the  authority  to  order 
them,  and  yet  not  have  to  pay  the  bill  in  this  fiscal  year. 

Admiral  Eablb.  We  have  tried  as  far  as  possible  in  this  deficiency 
to  only  include  what  could  be  actually  spent. 

The  Chaibman.  It  would  be  a  liability  this  year,  but  it  would  not 
necessarily  follow  that  the  money  would  have  to  be  appropriated 
this  vear. 

Admiral  Eablb.  It  is  not  absolutely  certain,  but  we  expect  that 
all  of  this  will  be  spent  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  get  all  of  these  Browning  guns  this  year  ? 

Admiral  Eable.  Yes,  sir;  we  will  get  them  within  the  first  few 
months. 

battbbies  and  ouTFrrs  fob  vessels. 

The  Chaibman.  You  have  an  item  for  batteries  and  outfits  for 
naval  vessels,  auxiliaries,  patrols,  aircraft,  naval  stations,  and  mer* 
rhantmen,  amoimting  to  $26,529,464,  and  you  had  for  this  purpose 
$85,014,110.50. 

Admiral  Eable.  This  is  all  taken  up  in  mounts  and  guns  which  are 
required  and  must  be  obtained.  This  is  in  excess  of  what  we  had 
estimated,  and  includes  items  of  all  calibers  and  mounts. 

The  Chaibman.  How  came  you  to  be  that  much  short  in  your 
estimates  ? 

Admiral  Eable.  One  reason  is  that  the  capacity  that  developed 
rame  through  faster  than  we  had  hoped  for. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  the  ships  that  you  need  to  equip  coming 
through  faster. 

Admiral  Eable.  Yes,  sir.  That  takes  care  of  $13,977,000  of  that 
estimate.  The  rest  of  this  $26,529,464  is  made  up  in  this  way:  The 
lai^est  item  in  it  is  for  9-poimder  airplane  guns  and  moimts,  $3,500,000| 
It  was  only  decided  last  month  that  these  shoidd  be  supplied  to 
aircraft. 


Satubday,  Octobeb  5,  1918. 

The  Chaibman.  Admiral,  last  night  we  had  just  touched  upon  an 
item  vou  have  here  of  $26,529,464  tor  batteries  and  outfits  for  naval 
vessels,  and  I  understand  you  have  a  table  showing  the  number  of 
batteries  that  are  to  be  supplied  and  the  cost  of  the  various  calibers. 

Admiral  Eable.  Yes,  sir.  When  we  ordered  all  these  gxms  we 
ordered  5  per  cent  of  the  money  spent  in  spare  parts,  breech  mechan- 
ism, and  parts  of  the  the  mounts.  We  have  found  by  experience 
thus  far  with  our  ships  that  that  is  not  sufficient,  and  we  have  gone 
up  and  made  it  10  per  cent,  which  we  consider  wiU  probably  be 
sufficient. 

The  Chaibman.  Admiral,  you  had  a  certain  amount  of  money  to 
build  a  certain  number  of  guns,  and  that  was  predicated  on  the 
number  of  ships  you  would  have  to  furnish  armament  for  ? 

Admiral  Eable.  Yes.  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  And  you  got  all  that  you  asked  for  out  of  the  Navy 
act  or  previous  acts  in  connection  with  the  armament  of  ships  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  you,  it  develops  that  in  submittinc: 
that  estimate,  you  submitted  it  on  the  basis  of  5  per  cent  of  the  totjil 
cost  as  the  allowance  for  spare  parts,  and  the  facts  as  they  have 
developed  show  that  that  is  too  small  an  allowance  for  spare  part?:, 
and  that  the  number  of  spare  parts  required  wiU  equal  in  value  10 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  guns  and  mounts. 

Admiral  Earle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  on  that  basis  you  now  estimate  that  for  spare 
parts  for  mounts  you  will  need  $10,409,135  and  for  spare  parts  for 
gims  $3,568,829;  or  instead  of  spending  $13,977,964  for  spare  part-, 
you  will  need  to  spend  twice  that  ai^ount  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  A  statement  of  this  situation  is  as  follows: 


Calibers. 


5*inch  mounts 

4-lnch  mounts 

3-lnch  mounts 

6-paunder  mounts. . .  .* 

1-pounder  mounts 

S-inch  howiteer  and  monnts. 


Spares  in      Additiv  j 
naval  bill.    ,  now  (cirxi 
July  1, 1919.  ,  necessary 


S6S7,937.50 
462,937.50 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 


Mnchin^s 

4-inch  guns 

3-inch  ^run) 

ft-pounder  guns, 
l-pounder  guns. 


$2,591.  U4 
4,175.  •> 

IK    •» 


10,4T9.1  , 

562,5001 00 

6W.-r 

375,000.00 

1,772  -- 

None. 

9v    ..• 

None. 

3^     -• 

None. 

li^  .v-v 

Total. 


3,5»i^.^J9 


13,977.S*>4 


No  separate  estimate  was  submitted  for  spare  parts  for  guns  and  mounts  in  the 
naval  act  of  March  4,  1917,  as  those  estimates  were  prepared  the  previous  autunic. 
at  which  time  the  necessity  for  such  large  quantities  of  spare  parts  had  not  develojieij, 
the  need  at  that  time  being  met  by  issue  from  stock.  Similarly,  no  separate  estimate 
for  spare  parts  was  prepared  in  the  autumn  of  1917,  when  the  ^timates  for  the  iisixil 
vear  1919  (act  of  July  1,  1918)  were  submitted.  Carefully  prepared  lists  have  n«  w 
been  drawn  up  on  the  basis  of  demands  from  the  service,  and  the  amount  asked  for  is 
deemed  essential  for  the  proper  equipment  of  our  fighting  forces. 

In  the  deficiency  act  oi  October  6,  1917,  provision  was  made  for  spare  puts  for  tb(> 
following  mounts,  based  on  5  per  rent  of  the  value  of  the  completed  mount: 


Number  of  mounts. 


1.090,  44nch. 
260,  5-lnch... 


Value  of   I  Estinu!- 
completod  i    ofsp:kr-' 

rrwmn*         I         paitS- 


mount. 


$13,060,000  I 
4,500,000  ' 


2i>.••^ 


Total 17,580,000  I         «79,a»^ 


Just  before  the  passage  in  the  Senate  of  the  naval  act  of  July  1. 
1918,  it  was  decided  to  provide  300  guns  and  mounts  for  the  British 
Admiralty,  and  the  estimate  of  their  cost  included  the  necessary 
allowance  of  spare  parts,  tools,  and  accessories  required  for  thoso 
units. 
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The  Chairman.  Will  you  put  in  the  hearing  the  table  that  shows 
the  total  value  of  guns  and  mounts  and  the  numbers  of  them  upon 
which  you  have  figured  a  10  per  cent  allowance  for  spare  parts  ? 

Admiral  Earle: 

7,717  guns,  value  $26,115,291.50,  at  10  p?r  cent $2, 611, 529. 00 

1,966  guM,  value  $19,146,000,  at  5  per  cent 957, 300. 00 

Total,  9,683 guns,  value $45,261,291 .50 3,568,829.00 

12,628  mounts,  value  $104,091,359,11,  at  10  per  cent 10, 409, 135. 00 

13, 977, 964.  00 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  the  occasion  for  the  need  of  twice 
the  number  of  spare  parts  that  you  originally  estimated  for  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  The  returns  we  get  from  the  various  ships  indi- 
cating that  more  spare  parts  are  needed. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  because  your  guns  and  mounts  are  not 
made  as  well  1 

Admiral  Earle.  No^  sir;  they  are  made  just  as  weU,  but  it  is 
because  the  personnel  is  not  as  expert  and  trained^  and  also  because 
they  are  scattered  more  widely.  In  the  majority  of  merchantmen 
there  is  one  heavy  gun  aft  and  one  lighter  g\m  forward,  and  in  the 
service  we  always  only  purchased  enough  spare  parts  for  two  guns, 
determining  that,  of  course,  by  the  fact  that  there  would  always  be 
two  4-inch  guns  or  more  on  the  ship,  and  the  number  of  spare  parts 
then  was  simicient,  we  considered,  to  go  between  the  two  guns  and 
moimts.  We  find  now  that  where  we  nave  only  one  g\m  on  a  ship 
we  have  to  provide  full  allowance  for  that  one  gun. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  having  a  number  of  ships  with  a 
less  number  of  guns  mounted,  it  becomes  necessary,  where  you  have 
a  gun  of  a  given  caliber  only  upon  the  ship,  to  furnish  it  with  prac- 
ti<-ally  as  many  spare  parts  as  you  would  furnish  a  ship  that  had  two 
guns  of  that  same  calioer  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  Absolutely  so.  We  have  had  to  make  up  the 
idlowance  on  that  basis. 

The  Chairman.  That  accounts  for  thirteen  million  nine  hundred 
and  odd  thousand  dollars  of  this  estimate  of  $26,500,000.  What 
makes  up  the  balance  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  The  next  item,  is  $3,500,000  estimated  for  1,000 
M-poimder  Davis  airplane  guns  and  moimts.  The  reason  this  was 
out  asked  for  before  is  the  fact  that  this  gun  as  a  weapon  for  scouting 
-oc^aplanes  was  not  very  popular,  but  lately  it  has  become  very  popular 
ana  I  was  ordered  about  two  months  ago  to  arm  three  out  of  every 
live  seaplanes  of  the  F-5  type  with  the  Davis  gun,  9-poimder.  This 
M  a  nonrecoil  gun  mounted  in  the  nose  of  the  seaplane  to  shoot 
•lirectly  down. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  gim  to  be  in  addition  to  the  armament 
firt>vided  for  these  seaplanes,  or  is  it  a  substitution  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  It  is  botn,  sir.  Some  days  thev  will  use  the  gun 
And  a  less  number  of  bombs  and  another  day  they  will  use  only 
;M>mbs. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  catch  quite  my  point,  although 
indirectly  I  gather  your  answer.  It  is  not  a  substitution  for  any 
•  »ther  gun  armament? 

Admiral  Earle.  No,  sir;  it  is  in  addition. 
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The  Chairman.  And  therefore  there  is  no  credit  you  can  take  bv 
virtue  of  the  elimination  of  other  armament  for  the  guns  that  wou.o 
go  to  supply  this  particular  type  of  gun  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  That  is  true.  Tnere  is  no  other  estimate  beiru 
made  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  a  gun  the  recoil  of  which  is  neutralized  Vy 
a  discharge  from  both  the  breach  and  muzzle  end  of  the  gun? 

Admiral  Earle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  item? 

Admiral  Earle.  The  next  item  is  $1,540,000  for  1,400  Y  gun^ 
There  was  an  item  included  in  the  naval  bill  for  these  guns  at  the  rat^ 
of  one  a  destroyer,  but  this  summer  they  decided  tney  would  pu* 
from  two  to  three  on  a  destroyer. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  a  i  gun  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  That  is  the  gun  which  discharges  the  dept: 
bomb.  We  only  made  an  allowance  for  one,  but  the  submarine 
warfare  came  alone  and  they  have  gone  up  to  three.  We  can  g»  t 
these  in  a  few  months,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  next  item? 

Admiral  Earle.  The  next  item  is  tied  up  with  that  one,  $672,<h»' 
for  22,400  Arbors — that  is,  the  part  of  the  depth  charge  necessary 
to  shoot  it  from  the  gun. 

The  next  item  is  150,000  Springfield  rifles  complete  with  equip- 
ment, unit  price  $33.21,  $4,981,500. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  occasion  for  this  item  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  The  .demand  from  the  training  stations  and  t:>' 
Navy.  We  got  behind  on  rifles.  We  let  the  Army  take  even 
rifle  there  was. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  using  Springfields  exclusively  in  th. 
naval  service  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  We  are  trying  to,  so  we  will  only  have  one  typ- 
of  rifle  in  the  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  sufficient  manufacturing  capacity  t* 
supply  you  with  Springfields  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  We  are  very  short,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  what  I  mean.  Is  there  suffi<ient 
manufacturing  capacity  in  the  country  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  Yes,  sir ;  there^is,  under  the  present  circumstances. 

.The  Chairman.  You  make  reouisition  on  the  Army  for  these  gun> ' 

Admiral  Earle.  Yes,  sir.  Tney  are  using  the  Lee-Enfield  ririe. 
and  they  are  willing  to  let  us  have  practically  the  majority  of  tho 
output  of  the  Springfield  rifles. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Is  the  Springfield  rifle  made  with  two  lengths  of 
barrel,  or  is  the  barrel  in  all  of  them  the  same  length  % 

Admiral  Earle.  There  is  only  one  length.  The  Navy  rifle  has  tii»' 
same  barrel  that  the  Army  has. 

The  next  item  is  $170,000  for  line-throwing  guns,  2,500  pun- 
This  is  the  line-throwng  gun  of  the  tvpe  used  in  the  Coast  Guard  for 
many  years  and  still  used  in  order  to  get  the  hawser  to  a  vessel  in 
distress  or  to  send  dispatches  to  a  vessel  on  the  high  seas  withoii* 
going  alongside.  There  has  suddenly  come  a  big  demand  from  liv^ 
fleet  for  these  guns. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  item? 

Admiral  Earle.  Thirty-six  thousand  pistols  at  $576,000. 
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The  Ch Airman.  That  is  the  regulation  Army  pistol? 

Admiral  Earle.  Yes,  sir.  Equipment  for  small  arms  and  landing 
parties,  $812,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  come  to  have  a  deficiency  in  that 
item  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  Simply  because  it  was  omitted  from  the  naval 
estimates  for  last  year.     We  were  not  in  a  position  to  obtain  these 

f>istols,  rifles,  or  equipment,  and  we  simply  did  not  put  it  in  imtil  we 
ound  out  whether  we  could  get  them  or  not.     Now  we  have  a  source 
of  supply  of  all  those.     The  next  item  is  for  10,000  cutlasses,  and  I 

Eut  tnat  item  in  because  we  were  ordered  to  get  them,  and  it  looks 
ke  going  back  to  old  times.  The  Swift  and  the  Broke  had  an 
engagement  in  the  English  Channel  in  which  boarding  took  place, 
and  since  then  everybody  demands  a  cutlass.  That  price  is  an 
estimate,  I  must  say,  sir,  because  we  have  had  no  bids  on  tnem  as  yet. 
However,  I  do  not  think  the  price  will  be  as  much  as  $20. 

The  Chairman.  Why  can  you  not  use  the  Anny  machette  that  they 
are  making? 

Admiral  Earle.  I  was  not  aware  of  that  knife. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  are  you  estimating  for^ 

Admiral  Earle.  Ton  thousand.  The  next  item  goes  with  the 
rilles  and  pistols^  small  arms,  spare  parts,  $100,000. 

The' Chairman.  Does  that  make  your  total? 

Admiral  Earle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  need  all  of  that  in  cash  < 

Admiral  Earle.  Yos,  sir. 

AMMITNITION    FOR    VESSELS. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  for  ammunition  for  vessels, 
$24,121,000. 

Admiral  Earle.  That  is  entirely  for  the  9-pounder  Davis  aero- 
plane ammunition — 1,350,000  rounds 

The  Chairman.  Have  vou  anv  balances  in  vour  ammunition 
fund? 

Admiral  Earle.  When  we  made  out  these  estimates  we  took  all 
that  into  consideration.  For  ammunition  for  ships  in  the  Navy  on 
June  30  we  had  an  unallotted  balance  of  $1,706,351.  That  covers  all 
I  if  our  appropriations  up  to  June  30. 

The  Chairman.  You  got  $73,289,530  after  that. 

Admiral  Earle.  This  adds  onto  that,  and  that  we  asked  for  did  not 
ha%^e  this  item  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  allowance  are  you  making  for  these  guns? 

Admiral  Earle.  1,350  rounds  per  gun. 

The  Chairman.  Will  your  guns  last  for  that  amount  of  ammuni- 
t  ion. 

Admiral  Earle.  These  wall,  because  the  velocity  is  a  Uttle  lower. 

The  Chairman.  Tliis  is  pretty  expensive  ammunition  and  you  are 
iiAing  twice  the  amount  of  an  ordinary  gun. 

Admiral  Earle.  This  is  not  going  to  be  ordered  at  once;  we  are 
;;oing  to  see  how  much  is  used. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  want  in  cash,  then  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  I  would  like  to  have  the  whole  amount  so  that  I 
(*<>uld  use  it  if  I  find  it  is  necessary'  during  the  year. 
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The  Chairman.  You  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  get  it  all  within  a 
year,  do  you  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  We  can  get  it  within  a  year  if  we  should  order  ii 
immediately,  which  we  are  not  going  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  were  given  half  of  it  and  the  other  half  in 
contract  authorization  it  would  take  care  of  your  situation,  would  it 
not? 

Admiral  Earle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  whatever  amount  we  give  you  we  can  give 
half  in  cash  and  half  by  way  of  authorization  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  On  that  item  I  think  so  very  easily. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  you  need  that  total  amount  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  we  will  ever  buy  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  think  you  will  need  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  This  is  merely  a  guess,  but  I  should  say  that  if 
we  used  500,000  rounds  in  the  next  year  we  will  be  using  more  than 
I  think  is  likely. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  that  amount  to  in  money  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  That  would  mean  $9,230,000. 

The  Chairman.  In  place  of  $24,000,000? 

Admiral  Earle.  Yes,  sir. 

reserve  ordnance  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  of  $1,300,000  for  reserve  ord- 
nance supplies. 

Admiral  Earle.  That  is  made  up  of  two  items.  One  is  for  Very 
signal  Ughts  of  another  type,  explosive  signals,  $800,000,  which  are 
in  development,  and  that  is  ratner  a  guess;  then  smoke  boxes  for 
merchant  vessels,  $500,000. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  smoke  screen  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  Yes^  sir.  Tne  reason  we  put  that  item  in, 
instead  of  having  put  it  in  the  last  time,  was  the  fact  that  we  decided 
to  furnish  smoke  boxes  for  all  merchantmen  whether  they  are  armed 
or  not,  and  this  allotment  of  money  was  thought  necessary  to  cover 
that. 

CLERICAL   SERVICES. 
(See  p.  690.) 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  item  there? 

Admiral  Earle.  No,  sir;  except  that  I  want  to  explain  that  clerical 
situation  a  little  more  to  you,  which  I  did  not  make  very  plain  last 
night.  We  ask  in  this  bUl  for  $61,000  for  additional  clerks  in  the 
Bureau  of  Ordnance.  The  additional  employees  to  be  covered  by 
that  $61,000  are  10  draftsmen,  at  $5.44  per  day;  20  clerks,  at  $1,Vk\ 
per  annum;  12  clerks  at  $1,200  per  annum,  and  8  clerks  at  $l,OtK' 
per  annum.  As  showing  that  we  need  additional  clerical  force, 
eight  of  the  clerks,  for  instance,  last  year  worked  355  days  overtime. 

Tlie  Cil\.irman.  That  is,  hguring  seven  hours? 

Admiral  Earle.  Seven  hours;  yes.  One  of  those  clerks  worketi 
74  days  overtime.  The  reason  we  want  additional  civilian  help  is 
that  we  aie  bringing  in  new  ones  all  the  time,  and  it  jxist  takes  about 
tnree  to  do  one  man's  work  at  the  present  time,  because  the  one 
man  who  knows  anything  has  to  help  the  others  to  learn  how. 
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The  Chairman.  If  a  man  worked  9  hours  as  against  7  he  would 
work  600  hours  overtime  during  the  year,  figuring  300  days. 

Admiral  Earle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  seems  big^  but  it  does  not  mean  such  a 
tremendous  amount  of  overwork. 

Atimiral  Earle.  No;  but  it  means  they  are  kept  regularly  overtime. 

The  Chairman.  But  nine  hours'  in  war  time  is  not  a  very  long  day's 
service,  and  you  and  I  are  averaging  a  good  deal  over  nine  hours. 

Admiral  Earle.  We  are  averaging  more  than  ttiat;  yes.  We  have 
79  civilian  employees  in  the  bureau,  and  we  figure  we  will  require 
iluring  the  year  tno  additional  50  asked  for. 

The  Chairman.  Stop  right  there.     You  have  79  now? 

Admiral  Earle.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  you  are  asking  for  50  more? 

Admiral  Earle.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  a  pretty  lai^e  propor- 
tionate increase  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  work  ought  not  to  be  any  heavier  from 
now  on  than  it  has  been  in  the  past  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  ought 
not  to  be  quite  as  heavy. 

Admiral  Earle.  That  is  what  I  have  thought  all  along,  but  it 
seems  to  get  heavier.  Either  the  help  is  not  as  good  or  there  is  more 
work,  and  it  is  a  good  deal  heavier  on  the  officers  and  the  lead  clerks 
now  than  it  has  been  for  some  time. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  vour  remedy  to  weed  out  the  inefficient 
clerks  and  get  in  good  clerks  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  We  get  the  best  we  possibly  can. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  enlisted  personnel  have  you  in  your 
office? 

Admiral  Earle.  We  are  letting  them  go  now  as  fast  as  reliefs  are 
provided.  I  will  put  in  the  exact  number,  but  I  think  we  have  in  the 
neighborhood  of  about  30,  but  they  have  all  got  to  go,  and  the  addi- 
tional 50  we  want  will  take  their  places  and  fill  up  the  increase. 
We  have  had  as  high  as  90  enlisted  personnel  in  the  bureau,  yeomen 
and  veowomen,  but  the  lead  men  tnat  we  are  missing  badly  are  the 
chiei  yeomen  who  knew  a  little  about  seagoing  and  knew  what  things 
meant.  For  instance,  we  have  a  tremendous  amount  of  trouble  in  the 
file  room,  because  they  do  not  undjerstand  what  the  different  terms 
are.     We  have  about  118  yeowomen  right  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  going  to  get  rid  of  them  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  No,  sir.  The  total  civil-service  employees  is  79; 
naval  reserves,  men  and  women,  168;  a  total  of  247  in  the  bureau. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  the  yeowomen  i 

Admiral  Earle.  They  get,  I  beheve,  $1  a  day  and  $2  for  subsis- 
tence, which  makes  $90  a  month.     That  is  the  average  pay. 

The  Chairman.  They  get  an  allowance  for  clothii^g  and  lor  quarters  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  They  get  an  allowance  for  clothing  and  quarters; 
the  clothing  is  $60. 

The  Chairhan.  That  makes  a  right  expensive  clerk,  does  it  not? 

Admiral  Earle.  They  are  about  as  well  paid  as  any,  the  lowest  one 
being  paid  $1,240. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  makes  a  $1,240  clerk  ^ 

Admiral  Earle.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  more  than  vou  pay  to  get  in  a  new  clerk  f 

Admiral  Earle.  Yes,  sir;  $1,000  is  supposed  to  be  the  amount 
paid  to  a  new  clerk. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  not  advisable  to  get  rid  of  your  y**  »- 
women  ?  In  point  of  fact,  what  has  happened  is  this,  is  it  not  ?  That 
what  Congress  gave  you  for  clerical  hire  you  gentlemen  did  not  thiiiK 
sufficient,  and  you  then  used  your  veomen  and  yeowomen  to  incn^a-- 
your  clerical  force  because  you  could  get  the  pay  for  them  out  of  p.iv 
of  the  Navy,  and  it  would  not  appear  as  clerical  pay  i 

Admiral  Earle.  That  has  been  absolutely  necessary;  it  was  a:. 
absolute  emergency  and  it  had  to  be  done;  there  is  no  question  ab*»u! 
that. 

The  Chairman.  These  people  are  all  attached  to  theoreti<ni 
phantom  ships,  are  they  n)t<^ 

Admiral  Earle.  No,  sir:  they  are  on  shore  duty.  1 

The  Chairman.  But  from  pliantom  ships? 

Admiral  Earle.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  limited  in  the  number  of  yeomen  unA 
yeowomen  you  can  have  to  the  number  of  ships  you  have  in  tin 
service. 

Admiral  Earle.  And  shore  stations  are  included. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  is  a  limit  as  to  shore  stations  and  Wash- 
ington is  not  a  shore  station,  so  that  the  way  you  get  around  that  is  to 
simply  have  them  attached  to  phantom  sKips  and  then  give  them 
shore  duty  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  That  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Sherley. 

Mr.  Cannon.  How  do  you  get  them?  You  do  not  get  them 
through  the  Civil  Service  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  No,  sir;  they  come  in  through  the  recruitinj: 
depots. 

Mr.  Cannon.  And  you  are  short  of  them  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  trying  to  get  draftsmen.  We 
are  shortest  of  those. 


Monday,  October  7,  191 S. 

NAVAL  AC^ADEMY. 

STATEMENT  OF  CAPT.  H.  LANING,  ASSISTANT  CHIEF,  BUSEAXT 

OF  NAVIGATION. 

maintenance  and  repairs. 

Tiie  Chairman.  There  is  an  item  for  maintenance  and  repairs. 
Naval  Academy,  S50,0()0. 

Capt.  Laning.  In  submitting  the  item  maintenance  and  repair> 
of  the  Naval  Academy,  in  the  current  appropriation  bill,  the  superin- 
tendent based  his  recommendations  as  to  the  cost  of  furniture  for  the 
new  wings  in  Bancroft  Hall,  the  new  midshipmen  quarters  down 
there,  on  what  the  same  furniture  had  cost  the  previous  year  and 
added  10  per  cent.  Just  prior  to  tlie  passage  of  the  bill,  when  they 
got  bids  in  for  this  estimate,  they  found  that  instead  of  beino:  able  to 
get  it  for  l?'>7,()0{)  they  would  have  to  pay  $107,000  for  tbe  same 
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furniture,  due  to  the  rise  in  cost.  They  have  been  unable  to  get  it 
for  the  $57,000  appropriated.  He  attempted  to  have  that  corrected 
before  the  bill  passea  but  it  was  too  Jate,  and  he  could  not  get  the 
•orrection  made  in  it.  So  now.  in  order  to  get  the  furniture,  the 
-ame  kind  of  furniture  that  is  in  the  rest  of  the  quarters,  he  has  to 
nave  S50,000  more. 

The  Chaihmax.  Is  Bancroft  Hall  the  barracks  for  the  men  ? 

('apt.  Lamxq.  Yes:  that  is  the  barracks  for  the  midshipmen, 
^'ou  know,  they  have  recently  added  two  very  large  wings  to  accomo- 
intc  ."iOO  midshipmen  each,  and  they  have  to  he  fumislied. 

The  CiiAiRM.w.  This  is  for  the  sleeping  rooms  of  the  men '. 

("apt.  liWiNG.  Yes.  sir.  It  is  very  meager  furniture:  it  consists 
if  onlinarj-  iron  cots,  mattrera,  wardrobe,  a  wooden  table  and  chairs 
'iir  these  midshipmen. 


Saturday,  Octobeb  5,  1918. 

bureau  of  yards  axd  docks. 

5TATEHENTS  OF  SEAS  ADHIKAL  C.  W.  FABKS.  COHHAHDEB 
A.  L.  PAKSONS,  BUEEAU  OF  YARDS  AITO  DOCKS,  AND  AD- 
KIBAL  BALFH  EABLE. 

IMPROTF.MENTS    AT   ORDNANCE    STATIONS. 

(Seep.  6M,  7W-) 

Tlie  Chairman.  Admiral,  vards  and  docks  have  an  estimate  in 
'.ei(  of  $3,500,001)  under  tie  head  of  improvements  nt  stations  under 
jiiris-Iiction  of  the  Buieaii  of  Ordnance,  and  under  tl;c  Bureau  of 
:  fnlnanee,  under  the  head  of  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores,  th.ev 
irc  presenting  an  estimate  of  $i, 000,000  for  the  same  puj-pose.  fs 
thill  u  duplication  of  estimates^ 

.\>lniin  1   Parks.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  wliat  those  estimates  are. 

Admiral   Eari.e.  Tliey  are  nol  iluplications. 

TIk-  CuAiKMAN.  IIoiv  does  it  happen  that  the  Bureau  of  Yanis 
.'.-I  Do-'ks  did  not  carry  this  deliricne^  foi  all  t!ie  items  that  it 
-lim-  there  wa.s  a  dcliciency  in  ? 

.\ilmirai  Parks.  I  suppose  tliose  items  were  originally  apjiropri- 
jffd  under  ordnance  and  ordnance  sto.e*,  while  tlie  other-  »(-*r 
.■   !iT  improvements  of  ordnance  stations. 

I'i.e  Chairman.  Do  you  permit  ordnance  to  make  exi-ch':'-  .'vt 
■  ii-liing  yards  and  docks  matters  out  of  ordnance  funi-,  i)'  -i  .■■■ 
,1.  you  invite  them  to  do  i' ' 

■y  and  they  make  ;1,*'ti 

led  that  piibhc  work-  vi - 

under  ^  ards  and  1><"'  . 

nee  and  ordnam*-  -i  >!•- 

>nt  to  the  Bureuu  >•    ^  a.-. 

the  work  is  carm-i!  n'l      -  ■  ■ 

ings  that  are  ixf  :■!■■■    ..■.-. 
d   that   the   Nuvv    b  .,.    -.li- 
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Admiral  Pabks.  If  those  items  are  improvements  of  ordnance 
stations,  from  my  point  of  view  they  should  have  been  done  as 
deficiencies  imder  that  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why  should  you  submit  any  deficiency  ai 
any  time  ?  Why  not  simply  let  the  various  bureaus  that  have  the 
need  of  the  things  .to  be  done  make  the  deficiency  estimates  for  them  \ 
What  is  the  use  of  carrying  an  item  here  for  you  for  work  for  the 
ordnance  people  and  then  paying  out  of  ordnance  stores  for  similar 
work  done  by  you  for  the  ordnance  people  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  have  not  seen  the  necessity  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  possible  justification  for  it  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  The  justification  for  it  is  this:  The  work  is 
started  and  there  is  no  money  to  finish  it.  The  work  becomes  neces- 
sary and  there  is  no  money  under  Yards  and  Docks  to  do  it,  and 
there  is  under  Ordnance  and  Ordnance  makes  the  allotment  to  Yards 
and  Docks. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  just  what  happens.  Yards  and  Docks 
gets  appropriations  presumably  to  do  wnatever  is  necessary  for 
Yards  and  Docks  to  do. 

Admiral  Earle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  Ordnance  concludes  it  wants  somethinj: 
done  and  it  asks  Yards  and  Docks  to  do  it  and  Yards  and  Docks 
says,  "No,  we  have  not  got  the  money."  Now,  they  may  not  have 
the  money  because  their  estimate  has  been  made  on  the  wrong  basis, 
or  they  may  not  have  the  money  because  they  have  done  a  lot  of  other 
things  they  did  not  estimate  for,  and  Congress  did  not  give  its  approval 
to,  and  the  result  of  this,  if  it  is  a  practice  that  is  to  prevail,  is  to 
make  the  estimates  of  Yards  and  Docks  totally  useless  so  far  as  being 
a  check  upon  work  done  by  Yards  and  PoQks;  is  not  that  true? 

Admiral  Parks.  That  is  true;  but  this  has  been  an  emeigencv 
period  during  which  spme  of  the  provisions  of  law  could  not  be  com- 
pUed  with  quite  as  completely  as  in  ordinary  times. 

The  Chairman.  The  trouble,  however,  with  the  Navy,  Admiral, 
has  been  that  in  connection  with  a  great  many  expenditures  for 
certain  activities  the  Navy  has  never  asked  .  Congress,  although 
Congress  was  sitting  at  the  time,  for  any  approval  of  their  program 
at  all.  They  have  simply  gone  ahead  and  carried  out  the  progr?ira 
and  have  then  presented  the  bill  to  Congress  and  said,  ''You  pay  tlie 
bill.'' 

Admiral  Parks.  I  think  that  pertains  particularly  to  training 
camps. 

The  Chairman.  It  pertains  so  particularly  to  them  that  it  is 
exclusively  true.  Training  camp  activities  have  never  been  esti- 
mated for  in  the  true  sense  by  the  Navy  since  this  war  broke  out. 

Admiral  Parks.  That  is  an  undeniable  fact. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  very  lamentable  fact. 

Admiral  Parks.  Of  course,  a  few  years  ago  Congress  provided  that 
all  of  the  public  works  should  be  done  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Yar(ii> 
and  Docks,  with  the  intention  that  all  of  the  estimates  for  puWic 
work  should  be  submitted  under  Yards  and  Docks,  and  in  a  pretty 
general  way  that  has  happened,  but  it  has  not  covered  the  whole  of 
the  public  works  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Here  are  concrete  cases.  Here  are  marine  bar- 
racks being  built  for  the  ordnance  people.  Why  should  they  carry 
that  item  in  their  estimate  of  deficiencies  inst^acf  of  you  ? 
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Admiral  Parks.  They  should  not.  I  have  those  marine  barracks 
in  here. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  those  items  in  your  estimate? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  have  them  in  here  at  Mare  Island,  Lake  Den- 
mark  

Admiral  Earle  (interposing).  No;  those  are  two  that  are  not  in^ 
here. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  not  gather  them  all  up  while  you 
were  gathering  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  should  have  gathered  them. 

Admiral  Earle.  These  items  are  all  covered  by  a  letter  from  the 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  to  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  in  which  they 
stated  they  did  not  have  the  money  and  therefore  I  come  to  you  and 
ask  for  the  money. 

The  CiLviRMAX.  I  do  not  see  that  that  follows.  That  is  non 
scquitur.  Tliey  ought  to  cone  and  ask  for  the  money.  Is  there  any 
rejiscm,  Adrriral,  why  we  should  not  take  out  of  Ordnance  such 
porticm  of  the  estimates  as  we  propose  to  allow  in  connection  with 
Yards  and  Docks  work  and  ado  it  to  your  e^tiirate  for  Yards  and 
I>t>cks  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  Tliere  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  do  that  for 
€>very  item  for  public  work,  no  n^atter  what  appropriation  it  ir  ay  have 
started  under.  Ordnance.  Steam  Engineering,  or  any  other  appro- 
priation. 

The  Chairman.  I'nfortunatelv  we  only  occasionallv  find  out 
al>out  then^ 

Admiral  Earle.  Tlie-:e  iters  amount  to  $562,401.44,  and  this 
work  has  all  been  authorized  and  is  an  actual  deficiency  and  is  being 
built. 

The  Chairman.  I  appreciate  that.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
present  plan  of  the  Navy  to  present  to  Congress  the  bill  to  be  paid. 

Admiral  Earle.  Well,  if  we  did  not  do  it  we  would  be  in  worse 
trouble. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral,  that  is  true  where  there  is  an  emergency 
that  ran  not  be  foreseen.  It  is  not  true  at  all  touching  matters  that 
are  undertaken  at  the  very  time  that  naval  bills  are  under  considera- 
tk)n  and  deficiency  bills  are  under  consideration,  when  the  items  are 
n<»t  presented  to  the  Congress  at  all.  Here  was  a  program  in  con- 
nection with  barracks  and  quarters  for  training  Navy  enlisted  men 
that  was  determined  upon  in  advance  of  the  regular  hearings  in 
f-onnection  with  the  naval  appropriation  bill,  and  it  was  presented 
tn  the  Congress  of  the  Vniten  States  in  the  way  of  a  deficiency  esti- 
mate before  the  Committee  <m  Appn>priations  within  24  hours  of 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Admiral  Parks.  That  was  the  fourth  deficiency  under  training 
ramps.    The  first  one  was  in  the  act  of  October  6. 

The  Chairman.  Yes:  and  made  for  things  which  had  already  been 
done. 

Admiral  Parks.  Another  cme  iq  January,  another  one  in  May, 
and  the  one  to  which  you  have  just  referre<l  had  not  become  a  defi- 
cienrv  at  that  time,  but  was  presented  rather  for  authorization,  at 
that  time  estimated  ti)  be  about  §18,000,000. 

The  CiLviRMAN.  And  presented  here  without  anybody  prepared  to 
tnve  the  details  of  the  astimate  o'-  *o  defend  it,  and  presented  after 
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the  naval  bill  had  passed  the  House,  and  without  ever  having  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Naval  Ajffairs  Committee. 

Admiral  Parks.  The  first  remark  made  in  the  Appropriation^ 
Committee  was  at  the  hearing  on  the  May  deficiencies,  immediately 
after  that  it  was  proposed  to  send  this  matter  to  the  Committee  ^u 
Naval  Affairs.  It  was  not  considered  there  was  sufficient  time  therj. 
We  went  into  that  the  last  time,  and  we  found  the  bill  had  not  passel 
the  Senate  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral,  your  first  item  is  $3,500,000.  What  is 
this  for  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  Improvement  of  ordnance  stations.  Previous 
appropriation,  $2,500,000,  act  of  March  28;  amount  obligattni. 
$2,382,000;  work  is  being  laid  out  which  will  absorb  the  balance  an! 
obligate  about  $800,000  additional.  Further  projects  conteinplate»i 
will  require  the  balance  of  the  amount  estimated.  These  projects,  in 
general,  are  as  follows:  Increased  railroad  facilities,  fire-protectii  n 
system,  increased  power  plant,  additional  industrial  highways,  in- 
creased facilities  for  handling  ammunition,  cranes,  piers  and  sea  walls, 
storage  magazines,  extension  of  marine  barracks  for  station  guards, 
and  boundary  fences. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  at  Fort  Mifflin,  Philadelphia,  of 
$156,000  for  storage  buildings  and  railway  extensions. 

Admiral  Parks.  Four  storage  buildings  and  the  railway  exten- 
sions. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  for  the  buildings  and  how  mu<'b 
for  the  extensions  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  Two  storehouses,  $38,000,  due  to  change  in  the 
construction  from  brick  to  tile  walls,  and  also  due  to  increasing  the 
size  of  the  original  buildings.    ' 

The  Chairman.  Your  are  putting  permanent  buildings  there  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Admiral  Parks.  It  is  practically  as  cheap  to  use  tUe  construction 
as  it  is  lumber,  and  tile  is  easier  to  get  in  New  Jersey,  where  lumber 
is  hard  to  get. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  at  Fort  Mifflin  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  That  is  the  naval  magazine  for  the  Philadelphia 
district.  The  War  Industries  Board  is  making  an  eflFort  to  have  u^ 
reduce  the  amount  of  lumber  used  as  much  as  possible,  due  in  pan. 
I  believe,  to  the  rate  at  which  lumber  is  being  cut,  which  is  mui  h 
in  excess  of  the  rate  of  growth,  but  I  beheve  tneir  particular  reasin 
is  to  avoid  freight  congestion  from  the  lumber  regions. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  difference  in  cost  does  it  make  I 

Admiral  Parks.  It  makes  a  difference  in  cost  of  about  15  pr 
cent.  Of  course,  the  tile  is  in  the  wall  only  and  not  in  the  rtH.f. 
and  the  difference  between  using  the  studs  and  sheathing  for  vo\:r 
walls  and  using  tile  is  about  15  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  buildin;: 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  the  items  of  additional  cost  •»( 
two  storehouses,  $38,000,  a  fire  protection  system,  $35,000;  hv^.: 
water  supplv,  $69,000.  Have  you  not  got  water  there?  This  i> 
an  old-established  fort. 

Admiral  Parks.  They  did  not  have  nearly  enough  water  for  tii'- 
purposes  and  they  considered  that  there  were  omy  two  projects 
that  could  be  carried  out,  one  to  take  it  from  the  Philadelphia  Navy 
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Yard,  and  the  other  to  take  it  from  Tinicum.  The  latter  was  the 
cheaper  proposition  and  did  not  require  a  submerged  pipe,  so  that 
one  was  used. 

The  Chairman.  Has  anybody  undertaken  to  inquire  into  the  water 
<*(»nsumption  to  see  whether  you  can  not,. by  some  degree  of  economy, 
j^et  along  without  increasingr  the  supply? 

Admiral  Earle.  The  drinking-water  supply  at  Fort  Mifflin  is  a 
disOTace  to  any  civilized  human  being.  It  consist"^  of  underground 
tanks  that  are  corroded  and  that  have  to  be  cleaned  out  every  little 
while  of  the  muck  and  filth.  I  would  not  drink  from  there  if  I  were 
dying  of  thirst.  That  is  the  condition  we  have  been  up  against  at  Fort 
Mifflm  all  these  years. 

The  CHAiRBiAN.  Somebody  is  to  blame  for  it. 
Admiral  Earle.  This  proposition  of  having  drinking  water  for 
Fort  Mifflin  came  to  ConCTess  many  years  before  I  ever  came  to 
Washington.  It  has  simjwy  not  been  allowed.  The  condition  is  a 
menace  to  health  and  it  is  not  right  to  expect  human  beings  to  live 
there.  It  is  aboslutely  and  totally  insufficient  now  because  Fort 
Mifflin  has  become  one  of  the  biggest  magazines  in  the  country.  It 
has  a  big  marine  guard.  It  has  a  working  force  that  is  about  four 
times  what  was  there  in  the  old  days,  and  they  are  bringing  water 
the  be>t  way  they  can,  by  barges  and  every  other  way. 
The  Chairman.  Lake  Denmark. 

Admiral  Parks.  That  is  a  powder  magazine  up  in  the  north- 
western part  of  New  Jersey,  near  Dover. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  estimate  due  to  the  fact  that  the  things 
have  cost  more  or  to  the  doing  of  things  you  did  not  anticipate 
doine  when  you  made  your  original  estimate? 

-Vdmiral  Farks.  All  of  these  estimates  are  based  on  the  work 
rosting  more.  Labor  conditions  have  become  almost  unbearable; 
there  is  a  nominal  rate  of  $4.40  for  common  labor  and  people  are 
paying  50  cents  an  hour  to  get  men.  At  Lake  Denmark  one  con- 
t  motor,  who  had  made  provision  for  400  common  laborers  and  200 
rnerhanirs  to  carry  out  nis  contract,  has  not  been  able  to  get  over 
liiH)  men  of  all  kinds  on  the  job  since  he  started.  Those  things 
have  strung  the  work  out  and  caused  a  very  considerable  addi- 
ti(nial  expense. 

The  Chairman.  Indianhead. 

Admiral  Parks.  Indianhead  is  almost  worse  than  Lake  Den- 
mark on  the  labor  proposition.  A  lot  of  the  work  there  was  started 
•  »n  the  cost  plus  basis,  but  it  is  not  very  satisfactory  at  the  present 
time  and  we  are  hoping  to  close  that  up  very  soon. 

The  Chairman.  A  part  of  it  appears  as  the  increased  cost  of  rail- 
n»ads.  Does  that  mean  railroads  m  the  grounds  or  this  railroad  you 
an*  building  down  there? 

Admiral  Parks,  l^e  railroad  in  the  grounds.  'Oie  railroad  being 
hiiilt  down  there  is  going  to  be  built  within  the  appropriation. 

The  ('^hairman.  What  sort  of  officers'  quarters  are  you  building  ? 
Admiral  Parks.  I  shoidd  sajr  you  would  call  them  about  a  $500 
n^oiii  type  at  pre-war  cost,  that  is,  about  an  8-room  house  that  would 
have  cost  $3,500  or  $4,000  for  the  best  of  the  work. 
The  Chairman.  Brick  or  stone  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  Mostly  frame,  all  frame,  practicaDy.  A  part  of 
It.  I  would  say,  would  not  have  averaged  over  $250  a  room  prior  to 
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the  war.     The  principal  trouble  is  to  get  men  to  work  in  that  distrirt. 
and  it  is  not  a  populous  district. 

The  Chairman.  At  Lake  Denmark  you  seem  to  have  a  number  of 
additional  things  that  you  want  to  undertake,  for  instance,  tic 
extension  of  marine  barracks   150,000. 

Admiral  Parks.  The  guard  is  not  suflficient  and  125  marines  shoulti 
be  added,  and  $50,000  will  cover  the  cost  of  providing  for  those 
marines. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  only  a  temporary  war  need,  is  it  not  ( 

Admiral  Parks.  I  believe  that  guard  should  be  larger  permanently, 
but,  of  course,  there  is  more  need  for  an  energetic  guard  during  the 
war  period. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  doing  now? 

Admiral  Parks.  We  have  enough  accommodations  for  120  at  th** 
present  time.  . 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  the  number  you  have  there? 

Admiral  Parks.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  put  them  there  in  tents,  became 
the  marines  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  camp  anywhere  on  short 
notice  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  They  kick  about  that. 

Admiral  Parks.  I  do  not  know  what  the  particular  objection  tc 
a  tent  in  the  summertime  at  Lake  Denmark  would  be  unless  it  would 
be  the  mosquito  nuisance,  and  that  is  pretty  severe  at  times. 

Admiral  Earle.  In  winter  it  would  be  pretty  bad. 

The  Chairman.  Telephone  extensions,  $25,000.  Is  not  that  pretty 
heavy  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  No  ;  because  the  telephone  system  does  not  amount 
to  anything  and  the  magazines  have  spread  out  over  considerable 
area* 

'The  Chairman.  Do  you  own  your  own  telephone  system  there  f 
Is  it  an  interior  telephone  system  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  This  is  an  interior  telephone  system;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  a  connection  witn  the  ou-tside  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  We  have  at  least  one,  but  I  do  not  know  whether 
we  have  more  than  one  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Lighting,  $50,000. 

Admiral  Parks.  The  last  appropriation  bill  provided  for  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  area  of  that  station  and  there  is  a  pretty 
big  boundary  line  up  and  down  hill,  as  it  is  in  a  very  irregular  piece 
of  country  up  there.  Being  mountainous,  there  should  be  eflBcient 
lighting  oi  the  boundary  of  that  station  in  addition  to  sufficient  light- 
ing for  protection  of  the  new  magazines  that  have  been  erected. 

The  Chairman.  $80,000  for  fire  protection. 

Admiral  Parks.  That  covers  the  protection,  I  think,  of  somewhen* 
between  40  and  50  new  magazine  and  shell  house  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  not  estimate  for  those  things  when 
you  got  the  money  for  building  the  magazines  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  That  is  a  ([uestion  that  I  am  unable  to  answer. 

The  CiiAiRMAX.  Who  is  able  to  answer  it'^ 

Achniral  Earie.  I  can  not,  sir. 

Admiral  Parks.  You  see,  theso  estimates  are  generally  pi-epan-  1 
for  submission  to  Congress  on  tlie  15th  of  October,  to  be  taken  up  h^ 
the  committee  some  time  in  December  generally,  and  I  believe  il  j;' 
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those  estimates,  under  which  deficiencies  are  requested,  were  sub- 
mitted a  year  ago  and  finally  passed  by  Congress  and  appropriations 
made  the  1st  otJuly. 

The  Chairman,  is  not  what  happened  this?  That  Yards  and 
Dorks  submitted  estimates  which  were  cut  by  the  Navy  Department 
and  you  got  the  project  through  Congress  on  the  cut  basis  and  then 
come  bacK  for  what  was  eliminated  in  the  first  instance? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  am  not  sure  of  that.  I  think,  however,  that 
the  items  for  which  we  ask  actual  deficiency  appropriations  were  esti- 
mated as  weU  as  the  people  could  estimate  them  at  that  time.  I  do 
not  think  that  a  year  ago  last  May  anybody  contemplated  a  $4.50 
rate  for  common  labor. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  know  whether  they  are  real  estimates  of 
deficiencies,  due  to  increased  costs  in  doing  those  things,  or  whether 
your  estimates  were  simply  imdidy  reduced  when  you  originally 
presented  them,  and  that  those  who  had  the  actual  work  to  do  knew 
that  the  work  would  not  be  done  for  that  amoimt? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  do  not  think  the  items  were  reduced  but  I 
think  items  were  cut  out,  items  which  it  was  considered  might  be 
delayed ;  I  do  not  think  that  the  estimated  costs  of  the  items  that 
were  allowed  were  reduced. 

The  Chairman.  Were  any  of  these  items  considered  by  the  Naval 
.\if airs  Committee  and  refused  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  have  not  looked  that  up.  The  Book  of  Esti- 
mates, 1919,  page  398,  shows  that  none  of  these  items  were  submitted 
for  consideration  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Conunittee. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  be  sure  of  that,  and  if  there  are 
any  such  items  that  you  mdicate  them,  so  that  this  committee  may 
know  whether  this  is  an  appeal  from  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee  for  a  rehearing. 

Admiral  Parks.  I  will  do  that,  but  I  feel  verA'  sure  that  is  not  the 
-rate  of  affairs. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  meant  undo:*  the  title  of  industrial  roads  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  A  sufficient  number  of  ordinary  roads  to  handle 
tliin;^s  inside  the  reservation. 

The  (^hairman.  You  are  building  a  railroad  to  handle  them,  are 
you  not  i 

Admiral  Parks.  A  railroad  is  all  right  for  carload  lots  or  consider- 
ahlo  sized  lots,  but  it  is  not  economical  to  handle  everything  by 
railroad. 

The  (^AiUMAx.  Do  you  ever  find  a  real  reduction  in  manufactur- 
in^r  cf«ts  as  the  result  of  all  the  improvements  you  put  in  in  order  to 
r»n wince  the  reduced  c:)st  i 

Atlmiral  Earle.  Indeed  vou  do,  sir,  everv  time. 

The  Qiairman.  We  never  find  it  reflected  in  the  estimates. 

Admiral  Earle.  We  could  bring  it  up  and  show  you  it  is  an  abso- 
lute reduction. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  dispensary,  $18,000. 

Admiral  Parks.  The  magazine,  of  course,  is  a  little  bit  dangerous 
and  a  dispensary  is  rather  important. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  have  a  dispensary  there  before? 
Admiral  Earle.  Not  much  of  a  one  there,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Adimral,  how  much  was  asked  for  these  projects 
that  was  declined  by  you  ? 
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Admiral  Parks.  I  have  not  declined  any  of  these  yet,  because  these 
have  not  been  undertaken. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  asking  monev  for  them. 

Admiral  Parks.  I  am  asking  money  for  them  before  I  do  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  nave  you  ask  money  for  them 
unless  they  meet  with  fonr  approval  now  and  you  are  prepared  to 
indorse  them  or  unless  the  Navy  Department  is  preparea  to  indorse 
them  as  necessary  expenditures;  having  in  mind  war  conditions,  I 
do  not  want  to  appropriate  for  them. 

Admiral  Parks.  I  am  perfectly  wilUng  to  delay  some  of  these  items 
until  the  annual  bill,  which,  T  believe,  will  be  made  immediately  avail- 
able upon  its  passage,  if  there  are  any  that  Admiral  Earle  says  he  can 
get  along  without  until  that  time.  However,  as  I  understand  it,  these 
are  items  that  he  thinks  he  needs  so  urgently  that  we  shoijld  take 
them  up  at  this  time  rather  than  wait  until  tne  annual  bill  is  passed 
in  Marcn. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  some  of  them  that  vou  do  not  need  at 
any  time  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  have  been  over  the  list  carefully  and  I  believo 
all  are  going  to  be  needed.  The  only  doubt  in  my  mind  was  as  tt^ 
whether  this  was  the  proper  time  to  get  all  of  them.  I  believe  tiiat 
no  harm  whatever  will  be  done  by  delaying  several  of  those  items 
until  the  annual  appropriation  bill,  but  I  have  not  talked  with 
Admiral  Earle  on  that  subject  and  he  may  readily  convince  me  timt 
I  am  in  error  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  whether  you  are  goiiiii 
to  be  physically  able  to  spend  the  money  in  this  fiscal  year  for  a  l(»i 
of  these  items  f 

Admiral  Parks.  I  can  expend  the  money  for  all  of  the  items  befon^ 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  vear,  but  I  can  not  spend  that  money  prior  to 
March.     I  have  not  t\\e  man  power  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  an  item  for  a  fence  around  new  land  at 
Puget  Sound.     What  sort  of  a  fence  are  you  proposing  to  put  there  i 

Admiral  Parks.  It  is  a  wire  fence  with  barbed  wire  protection  on 
the  top.     That  is  one  I  am  not  sure  I  can  build  within  tliis  fiscal  vear. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  at  all  sure  you  should  build  that  kind  of  a 
fence  at  this  time  with  costs  what  they  are  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  think  that  kind  of  a  fence  should  be  used  for 
magazine  protection,  but  with  the  embargo  on  barbed  wire  that  no^ 
exists  I  am  not  sure  I  can  build  that  fence  during  this  fiscal  year, 
but  I  beUeve  it  ought  to  be  built.  I  would  like  to  see  the  money 
available  for  it,  but  I  do  not  want  to  promise  to  build  it  this  fiscal 
year. 

The  Chairman.  At  Fort  Mifflin  you  have  an  item  of  $175,000  for  a 
sea  waU.     Do  you  think  this  is  a  good  time  to  build  a  sea  wall  I 

Admiral  Parks.  I  tliink  that  is  improperly  worded;  I  think  it 
should  be  sliore  protection  and  I  think  riprap  on  that  shore  is  all  that 
is  necessaiy.     I  do  not  consider  that  a  sea  wall  is  necessary  there. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  damage  is  being  made  by  the  sea  now  ( 
Is  not  that  a  matter  tliat  could  go  over  for  a  year  or  two  and  until 
you  have  a  (lifFerent  labor  condition? 

Admiral  PArvKs.  Yes:  if  we  do  not  have  another  winter  like  last 
winter,  l)ecause  last  winter  the  river  cut  into  that  beach  verv  badlv. 
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The  Chairman.  You  could  not  get  this  sea  wall  built  before  the 
winter  anyhow,  could  you  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  Wc  would  not  build  the  whole  of  that,  but  we 
would  build  riprap  enough  on  the  shore  to  prevent  the  water  cutting 
where  the  cutting  is  now  taking  place. 

The  Chairman.  Why  have  you  not  the  funds,  Admiral,  from  main- 
tenance to  take  care  of  this  sort  of  thing  ?  Why  did  you  let  the  cut 
p:et  such  a  headway  on  you  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  While  our  maintenance  appropriations  have  been 
very  large  during  the  last  year,  they  have  not  been  large  enough  to 
cover  t,  o  necessities.  That  shore  has  had  riprap  on  a  part  of  it,  and 
it  has  done  very  well,  but  further  riprapping'is  necessary. 

Tne  Chairman.  If  you  were  given  $1,500,000,  which  would  give 
you  $1,000,000  to  undertake  new  projects  that  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary and  would  give  you  enough  money  to  pay  for  the  projects  under- 
way that  are  going  to  run  orer  your  allotment  for  them,  would  you 
not  be  pretty  well  off? 

Admiral  Parks.  Without  consulting  Admiral  Earle  about  it,  I  do 
not  feel  sure. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  about  it,  Admiral  Earle? 

Admiral  Earle.  I  think  we  would  run  decidedly  behind.  We 
have  not  got  in  this  bill,  and  Admiral  Parks  has  not,  enough  for 
ordnance  right  now. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  some  of  these  items  that  you  would  go 
over  and  eliminate,  would  you  not,  having  in  mind  that  we  have  all 
got  to  make  sacrifices,  even  the  Ordnance  Department? 

Admiral  Earle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  lot  of  cranes  here.  Have  you  any 
idea  you  are  going  to  be  able  to  get  them  ? 

Adniiral  Parks.  No;  we  can  not  get  those  cranes.  Cranes  are 
all  allotted  for  the  next  six  months,  and  the  Navy's  allotment  of 
rrunes  is  insufficient. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  all  this  railroad  equipment?  Are 
\ou  going  to  be  able  to  get  your  rails? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  was  informed  this  week  that  the  Army  and  the 
Kailroad  Administration  had  taken  all  the  No.  1  rails,  but  that  from 
*J.U()0  to  4,000  tons  a  week  of  No.  2  rail  will  be  produced.  No.  2  rail 
i^  perfectly  good  for  this  kind  of  work.  ITiere  is  no  reason  why  we 
'-liould  buy  No.  1  rail  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  make  your  estimate  on,  No.  1  or 
.Vo.  2  rail  i 

Admiral  Parks.  I  mtAe  it  on  Russian  rail  before  I  had  such  drains 
•  »n  the  Russian  rail.  We  bought  all  the  Russian  rail  there  was  left 
Li^t  siiring.  We  thought  at  the  time  it  was  a  pretty  good  quantity 
'»f  rail,  but  the  developments  of  the  year  have  shown  we  did  not  have 
anvwhere  near  enoiigh  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  what  I  am  wondering,  Admiral.  You 
un»  figuring  now  on  a  peak  load  at  all  of  these  places.  Now,  that 
p.»ak  load  will  become  lighter  as  the  months  go  by. 

Admiral  Parks.  I  expect  that. 

Tile  Chairman.  It  is  desirable,  in  the  highest  conceivable  market, 
i«»  make  provision  for  the  extreme  maximum  need  of  all  these  various 
vjirds  t 
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Admiral  Parks.  I  think. in  the  matter  of  ordnance  it  is  rather 
important  for  this  reason:  We  have  been  providing  a  proper  supply 
of  guns  and  munitions,  but  we  have  not  y6t  had  to  use  an  awful  ki 
of  them,  and  we  have  not  provided  enough  yet,  and  have  not  qo\ 
the  stuff  out  of  the  shops,  to  fully  take  care  of  our  fleet  when  tnat 
fleet  gets  into  pretty  lively  action,  and  that  is  what  we  have  got  i*» 
provide  for. 

The  Chairman.  That  depends,  of  course,  on  what  you  mean.  Ii 
is  true  in  certain  instances,  but  you  have  got  ammunition  enoiurr 
for  every  gim  you  have  got,  including  your  spare  guyis,  and  then 
some,  under  the  most -extreme  condition  that  is  conceivable  they 
could  be  used.     Your  guns  would  not  last  long  enough  to  use  all  of  u. 

Admiral  Parks.  Then  I  have  not  got  the  idea.  My  idea  is  wo  ii> 
shy  of  powder,  and  we  need  to  increase  the  output  of  powder. 

The  UiiAiRMAN.  You  may  be;  but  in  money  value  you  have  hul 
enough  to  make  325  per  cent — 100  per  cent  of  your  mimition  allow- 
ance, 100  per  cent  reserve,  and  100  per  cent  reserve  on  that,  and  '2/i 
per  cent  on  that — is  not  that  true,  Admiral  Earle  ? 

Admiral  Ear  e.  We  have  the  money,  but,  as  I  said  before,  we  hav^* 
not  that  amount  ofpowder  vet  on  hand. 

The  Chairman.  The  powder  capacity  of  the  country  is  not  involve  i 
in  these  places  very  largely. 

Admiral  Parkes.  Except  that  these  are  storage  places  for  muni- 
tions for  the  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  are  a  great  many  storage  places  bein.: 
erected  for  powder  in  connection  with  the  Army  program,  way  beyon«i 
anything  that  the  Navy  will  need. 

Admiral  Eart.e.  The  Navy  needs  to  store  its  powder  for  its  gun> 
in  its  ammimition  depots. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  to  a  Umited  extent,  but  not  to  the  nth 
degree. 

Admiral  Parks.  It  has  a  special  powder. 

Admiral  Earle.  Everything  is  different.  You  have  got  to  assem- 
ble it;  and  our  ammunition  depots  simply  take  the  powder  in  bulk, 
and  then  it  goes  to  the  workshops  in  the  ammunition  depots  and  is 
made  up  into  projectiles. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  reason  why  your  powder,  except  v.. 
the  assemblif^g,  should  be  any  different  from  the  Army  powder,  aii<i 
in  point  of  fact  it  is  not,  is  it  ? 

Admiral  Earle.  It  is  entirelv  different. 

The  Chairman.  Your  powder? 

Admiral  Earle.  Entirely;  only  the  raw  materials  and  the  manu- 
facture of  the  powder  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  are  the  same.  Wh*:. 
it  comes  to  the  granulation,  it  is  absolutely  different. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  it  be  ?  , 

Admiral  Earle.  Because  to  get  the  velocity  we  recjuire  from  n 
14-inch  gun  we  have  got  to  have  powder  with  a  certain  web.  Th* 
Army  do  not  require  that  velocity  and  therefore  they  do  not  no*  i 
that  web  of  powder,  and  that  web  of  powder  wiU  not  ^o  into  an  Army 
12-inch  gun  or  an  Army  14-inch  gun  or  an  Army  16-inch  gun.  It  i- 
only  for  the  gun  it  is  calculated  for. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  you  not  be  able  to  store  it  in  Army 
storehouses  as  well  as  in  Navy  storehouses,  if  your  storage  capacity 
is  not  at  present  sufficient  ? 
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Admiral  Earle.  We  can  store  it  in  Army  storehouses,  but  I  do 
not  know  of  any  available  space.  They  teU  me  they  are  getting  more 
storehouses  all  the  time  ana  have  no  room  at  all.  That  is  my  under- 
standing absolutely — that  they  have  no  available  storage  space  for 
anvthing.  That  is  simply  my  understanding  of  the  situation  from 
talking  it  over  with  the  Anaj. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral,  put  in  the  record  a  complete  list  of  these 
items  that  make  up  your  $3,500,000,  and  if  you  have  a  brief  not«  as 
to  each  one  of  them  and  the  reason  why  vou  think  this  work  ought 
to  be  done,  place  that  in  the  record;  andf  if  there  are  any  of  these 
items  you  think  ought  not  to  be  appropriated  for  at  this  time  the 
committee  wants  your  judgment  on  tnat. 

Admiral  Parks.  Yes,  sir.     The  items  that  make  up  $3,500,000  are 

given  in  project  manager^s  memorandum  September  20,  1918,  the 

reasons  in  memorandum  October  5,  1918,  and  the  revised  list  with 

notes  m  memorandum  of  October  7, 1918.     The  revised  lists  represent 

my  judgment  after  conference  between  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and 

Docks  and  Ordnance. 

Navy  Department, 

Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks, 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  20,  191S. 

MEMORANDUM. 

From:  Lieut.  Commander  Kirby  Smith,  U.  S.  Navy. 
To:  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks. 

Subject:  Statement  of  additional  funds  to  be  requested  from  Congress  for  appropria- 
tion **  Improvements  at  ordnance  stations,  naval  ammunition  di  pots." 

Funds  required  for  urgent  deficiency  to  meet  cost  of  completing  present  work  under  contract. 

FORT   MIFFLIN. 

31  ft7.  4  storage  buildings  and  railroad  extensions $156, 000 

32S8.  Additional  cost  2  storehouse  s 38, 000 

.3090.  Fire-protection  system 35, 000 

.1150.  Frf  sh-wator  supplv 69, 693 

.•ViOfi.  Additional  cost  tilling  houses 14,  220 

LAKE   DENMARK. 

Additional  cost  30  magazines  and  10  storehouses 46, 170 

'J9H 1 ,  Additional  cost  railroad  work 30, 000 

J970.  Extension  water  sy-stem 29, 91 7 

ISDIANIIEAD. 

271^.  Officers*  quarters  increased  cost 46, 000 

jtthT .  Railroad— increased  cost 105, 000 

Funds  required  to  complete  work  under  contract 569, 000 

Funds  necessary  for  new  projects. 

LAKE   DENMARK. 

Kxt^^nflion  marine  barracks 50, 000 

T*  I*  phone  extt*nsions 25, 000 

I.iphting..-. £0,000 

Fir  '-protection  system  extension 80, 000 

Raiiroftd  extension 60, 000 

In<fastrial  toads 30,000 

rH5p'ii8ar>- 18,000 

Powi-r-plant  equipment 60, 000 
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lONA   ISLAND. 

Barracks,  enlisted  men , |40, 000 

Power-plant  extensions  and  improvements 160, 000 

ST.  JULIENS. 

Sewer  and  water  connections 4, 000 

Industrial  roads ^ 40, 000 

Railroad  extension 20, 000 

PUOET  SOUND. 

Fence  around  new  land 10, 000 

Additional  storage 40, 000 

CHARLESTON,  8.  C. 

Fire  protection '. 20, 000 

Fixed  ammunition  storehouse 52, 000 

2  filling  houses '. 20, 000 

Fire  pump,  tool  and  trolley  house 30, 000 

Quarters  for  guards 22, 000 

Fuse  and  power  hous3. 3, 000 

Telephone  cable,  submarine 2, 000 

Lighting 2, 000 

Railroad  extensions , 10, 000 

BELLEVUE   MAGAZINE. 

Railroad  track , 30, 000 

Cranes '. 30, 000 

Wharf 30, 000 

Fire  protection 20, 000 

FORT   MIFFLIN. 

T.  N.  T.  plant \ 150, 000 

Sea  wall 175, 000 

Fire-protection  extension 20, 000 

Railroad  extension 20,  000 

Magazines  (8) 300, 000 

Sodium  nitrate  storage,  including  wharf 250, 000 

KEYPORT,  WASH. 

Water  supply 75, 000 

HINOHAM,    MASS. 

Railroad  extension 100, 000 

Fire-protection  system 200, 000 

Additional  magazines 250, 000 

T.  N .  T.  plant 150, 000 

Wharf 30, 000 

Power-plant  extension 50, 000 

Power-plant  equipment - 60, 000 

House  tor  medical  officer 12, 000 

House  for  marine  officer 12, 000 

Sea-wall  extension 73, 000 

Dispensary 20, 000 

FORT  LAFAYETTE. 

Lighting 6,000 

Total  funds  necessary  for  new  projects 2, 931, 000 

SUMMARY. 

Funds  required  to  complete  work  under  contract 569, 000 

Funds  necessary  for  new  projects 2, 931, 000 

Total  funds  to  be  requested 3, 500, 000 
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Navy  Department, 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  5.  1918. 

memorandum. 

From:  Commander  Kirby  Smith,  U.  S.  Navy. 
To:  Chief  of  the  bureau. 

Subject:  Request  for  additional  funds  under  appropriation  **  Improvements  at  ordnance 
Ptations." 

1.  It  has  become  necessary  to  request  additional  funds  under  appropriation  "Im- 
provements at  ordnance  stations"  at  the  various  naval  ammunition  depots,  as  follows: 

Funds  to  Complete  Existing  Contracts. 

fort  mifflin. 

Four  storage  buildings  and  railroad  extension:  It  is  neccssar>'  to  provide  $150,000 
to  <x>ver  the  railroa<l  track  extension,  also  the  additional  cost  of  these  buildings, 
!o<"ated  on  the  new  property  acquired  by  the  Government. 

i  'ontract  3288:  The  changes  made  necessary  in  the  two  storehouses  to  the  amount 
of  $3S,000  were  for  changes  in  construction  from  brick  to  tile  walls  and  also  due  to 
in«'n»a.««ing  in  size  the  original  building. 

There  was  allotted  to  the  station  for  fire  protection  system  $35,000,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide* ade':|uate  means  of  protecting  the  magazines. 

<\>rUracl  3150:  Kresh-water  supply,  $()9,(>93: 

Thii*  water  supply  was  made  necessary  on  account  of  the  fact  that  there  is  not  avail- 
able at  Fort  Mifflin  adequate  fra^h  water  to  operate  the  station  and  it  was,  therefore, 
ne<'eiwar>'  to  provide  this  water  from  two  sources ;  either  directly  from  the  Philadlephia 
navy  yanl  by  pipe  line  under  the  Schuylkill  River  or  a  connection  to  the  fresh-water 
fiiaiii  at  Tinicum  Island  Road,  3  miles  from  the  station,  which  latter  plan  was  adopted, 
proving  more  practicable  and  lens  expensive. 

LAKE    DENMARK. 

Tinier  the  award  on  contract  on  the  30  magazines  and  10  storehouses,  the  cost  of 
thi.-  contract  exceeded  the  original  figures  by  $46,170.  and  funds  are  therefore  re- 

*\  H-*t<Hl. 

Th«»  railroa<l  work  extension  at  I>ake  Denmark  which  was  done  on  unit  price  basis 
ha.**  i^*^i  $30,000  additional,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  net^ssary  to  provide  track 
f.f  ilif  i«^  at  plac'cs  other  than  the  original  contract  called  for. 

nxu^iL-^i'iu  ui  wat"r  8>'Btem,  $29,017 :  These  funds  are  necessarv  to  provide  immediate 
ri«H»di»  of  the  water  sj-Btem  at  the  station  due  to  its  rapid  expansion. 

indianhead. 

Th«*  in<'reased  cost  of  officers'  quarters  amounting  to  $45,000  is  necessary  to  meet 
rh«*  many  alterations  which  were  made  in  this  building  such  as  increase  in  size  and 
.  hani»»'  in  c<mstructi<m  material  necessary  for  rapid  completion  of  this  work. 

Ilailroad:  Funds  are  requested  to  the  amount  of  $105,000  to  cover  the  cost  of  addi- 
ri..nal  trar-kage  in  ronnortion  with  McLean  contract  for  the  magazine  buildings 
vnthin  the  reservation  as  this  contract  was  orginally  done  on  unit  price  basis. 

New  Projects. 

lake  denmark. 

Rxf'nsioii  to  Marine  barracks,  $50,000:  These  funds  are  necessary  to  provide 
f  1-  iliti**s  for  an  increase  of  125  marines  at  this  station. 

T<»W*ph©ne  extensions,  $25,000:  It  is  necessary  to  provide  automatic  telephone 
ii^tallation  covering  the  entire  reservation  as  at  present  there  is  no  telephone  system 
in-talled.    This  has  become  necessary  on  account  of  the  expansion  at  this  station. 

Lii^hting:  Due  to  the  isolation  and  the  necessity  of  pn>viding  adequate  protection 
If  rif^r-onies  necessary  to  provide  lighting  at  all  magazines  and  along  boundary  at  an 
•-♦imated  cost  of  $50,000. 

Fir»»  protection  system  extension:  In  order  to  meet  the  necessity  of  providing 
^i^'qiiate  fire  protection  for  the  new  magazine  in  proWding  proper  pumping  facilities 
ii»  take  care  of  this  work  it  is  requested  that  $80,000  be  supplied. 
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R\ilroal  extension:  $59,030  is   neceasiry   for  providing  railroad-track    facilixi** 
to  the  ner  ammunition  depots  which  at  present  are  unHer  con8trur*tion. 

Inlustrial  roais:  $30,000  is  necessary  to  provir'e  proper  trucking  fa'^ilities  an^uTii 
the  reservation  as  at  present  there  are  no  roads  of  any  character  providing  inean<  f 
access  to  all  parts  of  the  reservation. 

Dispensary:  $18,000  is  necessary  to  provide  dispensary  to  take  care  of  the  personn-l 
of  the  station. 

Po'^er  plant  equipment:  Due  to  the  increased  demands  lor  pumpirg  and  li<;htii  ^ 
faciUties  at  this  station,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  additional  boilers  and  genera?,  r 
units,  including  increase  in  the  size  of  the  compressor. 

ION  A   ISLAND. 

Barracks  for  enl^V^  men,  $40,000.  In  order  to  provide  proper  housing  facilir'--* 
for  the  additional  enlisted  labor  amounting  to  about  150  men,  it  is  necessary  to  pro\i>> 
th'^se  barracks  immediately. 

Power  plant  exte'^ sion  improvements,^$l  60,000.  These  improvements  are  nec^'ss  *  '^ 
to  meet  the  increas?d  power  demands  of  this  station  and  have  been  requested  by  rh-- 
inspector  of  ordnance. 

ST.   JULIENS. 

Sewer  and  water  connections,  $4,000.  Necessary  to  extend  these  connections  *o 
main  storaeje  buildings  row  completed. 

Industrial  roads,  $40,000.  There  are  no  adequate  roads  at  this  reservation,  ar^l 
these  roads  are  therefore  necessarv. 

Railroad  extension:  $20,000.  Necessary  to  provide  additional  trackage  to  the  ne^ 
magazines. 

PUGET   SOUND. 

Five  thousand  feet  of  cyclone  uncliroable  fence:  $10,000  necessary  in  order  to  hour..] 
additional  land  to  be  acqu'r^ni  by  the  Government  tor  fire  orotection  purpos*^. 

Additional  storage:  $40,000  necessary  to  provide  additional  lumber  stora^  a.'' 
requested  by  the  station. 

CHARLESTON,    8.    C. 

Fire  protection:  $20,000  necessary  to  provide  adequate  fire  protection  for  nava! 
ammunition  depot. 

Fixed  ammunition  storehouse,  $52,000:  It  has  been  requested  by  the  Buivan  of 
Ordnance  that  a'lditional  ammunition  storehouses  be  provided,  also  two  filling  hon^»^ 
at  a  cost  of  $20,000. 

Fire  pump,  tool  a'^d  trolley  house:  $30,000  necessary  as  a  repair  house  and  hous-r^ 
for  fire  pump  to  me ^t  the  increased  demands  at  this  station. 

Quirtors  for  gu'^rds,  $22,000.  These  funds  necessary  to  provide  for  75  additi.na! 
marines  at  this  station. 

Fuse  and  power  house,  *3,000.  Due  to  the  contemplated  increase  in  this  station  it 
will  be  necessary  to  provide  small  po^er  houses. 

Telephone  cable  submarine,  $2,000:  It  is  necessiry  to  pro^'ide  siibmarine  r-jMe 
across  the  channel  in  order  to  provide  communication  for  the  ammunition  depot . 

Lighting:  The  additional  storehouses  and  filling  houses  will  demand  an  iiicreaci':*  in 
lighting  facilities  amounting  to  $2,000. 

Railroad  extensions.  $10,000;  The  needs  of  this  station  are  such  that  it  is  nece««\'-^ 
to  provide,  in  connection  with  the  contemplated  extension,  additional  track  faciliti- 

PORT    MIPFLIN. 

T.  N.  T.  plant,  $150,000:  The  Bureau  of  Ordnance  has  requested  additional  fur^  i- 
to  provide  a  T.  N.  T.  plant  with  all  necessary  buildings  and  equiprajent  at  this  staii  i 
for  mines. 

Sea  wall,  $175,000:  It  is  necessarv  to  provide  a  stone  sea  wall  for  this  station  al^  -  z 
the  Delaware  River  extending  to  the  new  reservation  at  the  bend  of  the  Schuylki" 
River,  in  all  a  total  of  about  4,500  feet. 

Fire  protection  extension  $20,000  and  railroad  extension  $20,000:  These  i'l-^  '- 
necessary  to  provide  fire  protection  and  railroad  extension  to  the  new  storage  br:!  - 
ings  now  under  constniction  on  the  new  land  acquired  at  this  station. 

Magazines  C8^.  $.300,000:  It  is  necessary  to  provide  additional  funds  for  new  raarj- 
zines  which  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  has  requested  to  be  built  immediately. 
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Sodium  nitrate  storage,  including  wharf,  $250,000:  The  Bureau  of  Ordnance  has 
requested  these  funds  in  order  to  provide  for  the  unloading  of  ships  of  nitrate  of  soda 
and  storing  of  same  in  bags  for  transshipment  at  this  station,  the  rapacity  of  which  is 
to  he  25,000  tons. 

KEYPORT,    WASH. 

Water  supply,  $75,000:  In  connection  with  the  new  duplex  marine  barracks  and 
the  inadequate  water  supply  at  present  at  this  station,  it  is  necessary  that  these  funds 
be  made  available  to  meet  the  immediate  emeigency  demands. 

H1NGHAM. 

The  rapid  expansion  at  this  station  makes  necessary  the  providing  of  funds  for  addi- 
tional work  as  follows: 

Ilaiiroad  extension,  $100,000,  necessary  to  provide  trackage  to  the  new  magazine 
now  under  <*onstruction. 

Fire  protection  s>'8tem,  $200,000.  necessarj-  for  the  entire  station,  as  the  present 
8>*stem  IS  totally  inadequate. 

*  Additional  magazines,  $250,000:  The  Bureau  of  Ordnance  has  advised  that  they 
<iefdre  to  increase  storage  facilities  at  this  station. 

T.  N.  T.  plant,  $150,000:  The  Bureau  of  Ordnance  desires  that  funds  lie  made  imme- 
<iiately  available  for  providing  T.  N.  T.  plant  in  order  to  fill  mines  at  this  station. 

\Miarf .  $30,000:  The  Wevmouth  River  is  bein^  dredged  in  order  to  provide  sufficient 
<*hannel  for  vessels  of  12-K)ot  draft,  and  wharf  is  therefore  necessary  for  the  berthing 
of  same. 

Power-plant  extension  and  equipment,  $110,000:  These  funds  necessary  to  provide 
in<T<»ased  power  at  this  station  due  to  the  new  expansion. 

Quarters  for  medical  and  marine  officers,  $24,000:  There  are  no  facilities  at  the  sta- 
tion at  this  time  to  take  care  of  these  officers,  and  funds  are  requested  to  provide  ade> 
quate  quarters. 

Sea-wall  extension,  $73,000,  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  sea  wall  along  the  Wey- 
mouth River. 

Dispensary,  $20,000:  There  is  no  dispensary  adequate  for  the  health  of  this  station 
at  this  time  and  this  is  absolutely  necessary. 

FORT  LA7ATETTB. 

Lighting.  $6,000:  In  order  to  provide  the  necessary  lighting  in  connection  with 
temporary  buildings  now  under  construction  at  this  station  these  funds  are  requested. 


Navy  Department, 
Bureau  of  Yards  aud  Docks, 
WaMngton,  D.  C,  October  7,  1918. 

MEMORANDUM. 

F'rom:  Lieut.  Commander  Kirby  Smith,  U.  S.  N. 
To*  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Yards  and  DocVs. 

Subject:  Statement  of  additional  funds  under  appropriation   "Improvements  at 
oranance  stations.** 

Fufwd*  rttptiiredfor  urgent  defidtncy  to  meet  cost  of  completing  present  work  under  contract . 

FORT  MIFFUN. 

.{] 87 .  4  Storage  buildings  and  railroad  extension $156, 000 

Note. — This  amount  is  necessory  to  cover  the  cost  of  four  storage 
buildings  and  extension  of  railroad  to  serve  these  structures.  These  four 
Morage  buildings  and  railroad  extension  are  located  on  recently  acquired 
property  to  the  north  of  the  old  reservation. 

,2?^H.  2  store  houses 38, 000 

Note.— It  became  necessarv  to  construct  without  delay  at  the  Naval 
.\  mm  unit  ion  Depot,  Fort  Mifflin,  two  storehouses,  the  cost  of  which 
amounts  to  $^}M.(K)0. 
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3099.  Fire  protection  system $35  ''^^' 

Note. — This  amount  was  necessary  to  p^o^'ide  the  necessary  fire  pro- 
tection for  th*e  magazines  now  nearing  completion  and  urgently  needed 
for  storage  of  high  explosives. 

3150.  Fresh  water  supply 

Note. — The  only  fresh  water  supply  now  existing  at  Fort  Mifflin  is 
that  collected  from  rain  water  and  stored.  It  is  necessary  to  connect 
with  the  city  mains  at  Tinicon  Island  Road,  three  miles  from  the  station. 

3006.  Additional  cost  of  filling  houses IViy^ 

Note. — This  amount  was  necessary  to  provide  for  the  increase  of 
the  filling  houses  and  also  for  an  extension  to  one  of  these  structures. 

LAKE   DENMARK. 

Additional  cost,  30  magazines  and  IC  storehouses 46.  IT- 

Note. — This  amount  represents  the  excess  of  actual  cost  over  that 
allotted  for  this  purpose. 

2981.  Additional  railroad  work 30.  C-C*' 

Note. — This  represents  the  excess  cost  of  contract  2981  in  order  to 
provide  the  necessary  railroad  facilities  for  huildipgs  now  nearing 
completion. 

2970.  Extension  of  water  system 29, 917 

Note. — Funds  in  this  amount  are  necessary  to  provide  increase  in 
exiJBting  contract  for  water  system  in  order  to  make  connection  to  the 
present  reservoir  on  the  station. 

indianhead. 

2748.  Officers'  quarters — ^increased  cost  of 45, '^C* 

Note. — This  amount  represents  the  over  obligation  in  this  contract 
because  of  the  increased  cost  of  construction  and  additional  work  nec- 
essary. 

2687.  Increased  cost  of  railroad  to  new  wharf 105,  Cm' 

Note. — ^A  considerable  amount  of  excavation,  grading,  and  filling 
was  necessary  because  of  the  character  of  the  material  uong  the  rail- 
road line.    I'his  amount  represents  the  actual  excess  cost  of  tms  project. 

To  tal 569 ,  C»v 

Funds  necessary  for  new  projects, 

LAKE   DENMARK. 

Extension  to  Marine  barracks $50,  CU' 

Note. — There  are  at  present  barracks  facilities  for  125  marines,  while 
there  are  actually  on  the  station  225  marines,  making  necessary  an 
extension  of  the  Marine  Barracks.  The  additional  100  men  are  now 
housed  in  tents  so  that  the  need  for  this  item  is  apparent. 

Lighting 50, 0«V> 

Note. — Due  to  the  character  of  the  country  aroimd  the  ammunition 
depot  at  Lake  Denmark  and  to  its  isolation,  it  is  vitally  necessary  that 
adequate  lighting  in  and  around  the  reservation  be  provided.  Approxi- 
mately $50,000  linear  feet  of  wiring  is  proposed. 

Dispensary l$,0>^* 

At  presant  it  is  no  adequate  dispensary  at  the  naval  ammunition 
depot,  Lake  Denmark,  to  care  for  the  large  enlisted  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel at  this  station.  Such  a  dispensary  is  considered  an  uigent 
necessity.    An  18- bed  dispensary  is  contemplated. 

Power-plant  equipment .-•••-. .•  •  • : ^* ^^^ 

Due  to  the  large  increased  demand  for  power  in  this  station  in  connec- 
tion with  the  lighting,  pumping,  and  small-tool  installing,  an  additional 
150-hors3power  boiler  must  be  provided.  It  is  also  proposed  to  install 
a  turbo-generator  of  150-kilowatt  capacity.  This  additional  equipment 
must  be  provided  if  the  work  of  tne  ammunition  depot  is  not  to  be 
seriously  interfered  with. 
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ION  A   ISLAND. 

BairarlcB  for  enlisted  men $40, 000 

It  is  proposed  to  construct  with  these  funds  a  barracks  buildings  for  100 
seamen.  There  are  at  present  at  the  naval  ammunition  depot  over  200 
seamen  that  are  only  very  inadequately  housed.  Owing  to  the  impor- 
tance of  lona  Island  as  a  filling,  assembly  and  issuing  station,  at  least  100 
seamen  must  be  provided  for  permanently. 

Power  plant  extension  and  improvements 30, 000 

This  amount  represents  the  funds  necessary  to  provide  an  additional 
200-horsepower  boiler  only  with  the  necessary  piping  to  hook  into  the  ex- 
isting s>'stem.  Considerable  power-plant  equipment  must  be  provided 
but  funds  necessary  therefor  are  to  be  requested  in  the  annual  appropria- 
tion. 

8T.*JUUENS  CREBK,  VA. 

Sewer  and  water  connection 4, 000 

This  small  amount  is  required  in  order  to  provide  for  the  immediate 
sewer  and  water  extension  to  serve  the  buildings  now  nearing  completion. 

Railroad  extension 20, 000 

Ten  new  explosive  storage  buildincrs  will  be  completed  within  the  next 
two  months.  jBx tension  to  the  existing  railnxid  system  must  be  provided 
in  order  to  serve  these  structures. 

CHARLESTON,  8.  C. 

Fire  protection 20, 000 

There  is  at  present  no  fire-protection  system  at  the  naval  ammunition 
depot.  C'harleston.  To  the  system  it  is  proposed  to  install  a  pump,  tank, 
and  piping  system. 

Fixe<l  ammunition  storehouse 62, 000 

<  'liarleston  is  becoming  an  important  base  for  submarine  patrol  craft  and 
tio«<troyer8.  It  is  necessary  that  a  considerable  supply  of  fixed  ammuni- 
tion be  available  at  this  point.  It  is  proposed  to  construct  a  standard 
tixed-ammunition  house  in  order  to  make  available  such  facilities  at  this 
station.     No  building  is  now  available  for  this  purpose. 

Telephone  cable 2,000 

The  need  for  adequate  communication  with  the  navy  yard  proper  is 
perfectly  obvious. 

LiL''htinfi:  / 2, 000 

With  this  small  amount  it  is  proposed  to  carry  over  a  small  lighting 
cable  from  the  navy  yard  or  to  install  a  small  gasoline  driving  unit  of 
approximately  15  kilowatt  capacit> .  Which  system  is  adopted  will  de- 
i>end  entirely  upon  which  can  be  made  more  immediately  a\'ailable  and 
be  ace  implished  i^t  the  smallest  cost  of  installation  and  maintenance. 
Belle vue  Magazine: 

RaihxMki  track 30,000 

The  m<mey  now  appropriated  ($440,000)  for  the  construction  of 
storage  buildings  is  not  sufficient  to  provide  the  needed  railroad  con- 
nection and  system  in  the  magazine.  Such  a  system  must  of  course 
be  provided. 

Cranen ." 30, 000 

The  cranes  have  now  been  provided  in  only  four  ol  the  seven 
buildings  authorized.  Additional  cranes  are  necessary,  and  should 
undoubtedly  be  provided. 

^Tiarf 30,000 

A  wharf  in  order  to  make  possible  the  transfer  of  guns,  mounts, 
and  supplies  by  water  is  necessary  to  the  proper  operati(m  of  this 
station.  A  small  wharf  only  sufficient  for  one  railroad  track  is  con- 
templated with  these  limited  funds  asked  for.  This  wharf  will  at 
course  give  a  more  direct  means  of  communication  with  the  Wash- 
ington Navy  Yard  than  will  obtain  by  rail  or  by  truck. 

Fire-protection  system 20, 000 

No  fire  protection  system  now  exists  on  the  station.  Pumps, 
tanlra,  and  piping  is  contemplated.  This  wharf  with  the  amount 
herein  requested  is  small,  but  it  is  considered  that  the  most  vitally 
mtial  part  of  this  work  can  be  accomplished  by  these  funds* 
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Fort  Mifflin: 

T.  N.  T.  plant $150,  Oi>' 

This  melting  plant  is  necessary  in  order  to  provide  the  facilitiee 
for  loading  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  shells  to  be  supplied  from 
the  ammunition  depots.     It  is  a  vital  military  necessity  for  at  very  im- 
portant over-seas  project. 
Fire-protection  system 20 .0("' 

This  amount  is  reauired  in  order  to  extend  the  fire-protection  sys- 
tem to  seT\'e  the  high-explosive  magazine  buildings  now  nearing 
completion. 
Railroad  extension 20  .O*"- 

This  also  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  railroad  tracks  may  be  ex- 
tended to  the  explosive  ma^zines,  nearly  finished.    The  necessity 
for  both  of  the  above  items  is  apparent. 
Hingham,  Mass. : 

Railroad  exteni5ion 100  .ifO* 

There  are  under  contract  and  not  completed,  approximately  26 
magazines  at  the  naval  ammunition  depot.  Hingham.  The  railroad 
service  to  these  structures  must,  of  course,  be  provided.  Apparently 
the  high  figure  is  neceacsitated  by  the  di:ficult  countr>'  to  be  tra- 
vereed  by  tnis  line.  Approximately  5.5  miles  of  railroads  are  con- 
templated. 
Fire-protection  system 200  .i^H*' 

Ihere  exists  at  present  a  very  inatlequate  fire-protection  system 
which  serves  only  a  few  of  the  older  buildings.  It  is  necessarj'  to 
extend  and  alter  this  system  in  order  that  all  structures  may  properly 
and  adequately  serve.  The  work  contemplated  is  the  conatniction 
of  a  2,000,000-gallon  tank  and  pump  house,  the  incieaae  in  the  size 
of  most  of  the  existing  lines,  and  the  extension  of  the  system  to  the 
magazines.  It  is  also  proposed  to  make  available  a  large  natural 
reservoir  now  on  the  station  reservation.  At  this  reservoir  there 
will  also  be  installed  a  pump  house. 
T.  N.  T.  plant 150.0"' 

This  plant,  which  is  to  provide  facilities  for  loading  of  shells,  is 
necessary  for  the  tremendously  increased  output  of  shells  for  over- 
seas work.    The  urgency  of  this  item  can  not  be  exaggerated,  and 
funds  should  be  provided  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
House  for  medical  officer $12. 0^^ 

There  is  now  no  residence  on  the  naval  reservation  for  the  medical 
officer.    The  need  of  having  the  medical  officer  on  the  station  at  all 
times  is  without  question,  and  quarters  should  be  provided. 
Diepcnsary 20, 0»Xi 

There  are  attached  to  the  station  at  pr'^sent  approximately  280 
men.  A  25-bed  dispensary  is  recommended  and  considered  *  very 
necessary  for  this  depot.  The  present  facilities  are  overtaxed  and 
crowding  is  being  resorted  to,  with  the  results  that  four  deaths  have 
occurred  in  the  last  week.  It  is  also  to  he  noted  that  the  ammuni- 
tion depot  at  Hingham  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  any  hos- 
pital or  emergency  dispensary  facilities. 
Fort  Lafavette: 

Lighting H,'^" 

At  Fort  Lafayette  there  have  been  constructed  recently  several 
storage  buildings  of  different  character.  No  lighting  extension  has 
been  underta^<en.  This  ol)viously  must  be  done,  both  to  serve  the 
Htructures  completed  or  authorized  and  to  pro\ide  lighting  for  a  new 
wharf  extension  now  under  way. 

Total  new  projects K  l'^"^  ' "•' 

Total  funds  for  deficiency , &<>-♦  •*' 

Total  ftmds  requested  under  a])i)r()priation 1.  T27  im 

OFFU  E   BUILDINGS   FOR   WAR    AND   NAVY  DEPARTMENTS. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Commandor,  you  have  an  item  here  for  $1,490,(m  •■ 
as  a  defkionry  estimate  in  connection  with  the  temporary  concnte 
ofllce  huildings  for  the  Navy  and  War  Departments.     You  receivcii 
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the  amount  that  you  estimated  these  buildings  would  cost,  which 
was  $5,755,000. 

Commander  Parsons.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  explanation  of  the  deficiency? 

Commander  Parsons.  We  have  those  buildings  completed,  and 
although  the  cost  has  undoubtedly  run  over,  we  have  built  them  for 
an  outside  figure  of  28  cents  a  cubic  foot,  and  for  the  buildings 
without  the  equipment  and  without  the  trunk  sewers,  streets,  etc., 
and  with  pile  foundations,  for  25  cents  a  cubic  foot. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  a  square  foot  i 

Commander  Parsons.  Including  everything,  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel,  it  is  S3 .95  a  square  foot  of  floor  space  inside  the  building 
waUs. 

Mr.  Cannon.  That  includes  the  halls  and  everything? 

Commander  Parsons.  Yes,  sir.  In  that,  of  course,  is  not  figured 
the  pipe  line  to  the  power  house  and  the  rotary  converters,  which 
wore  estimated  for  as  Separate  items.  You  remember  our  estimate 
of  $3  was  on  1,775,000  square  feet,  and  to  that  you  added  $350,000 
for  a  temporary  power  plant  and  $100,000  for  rotary  converters, 
which  madie  rhe  total  appropriation  $5,775,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  square  foot  cost  now  ? 

Commander  Parsons.  The  square  foot  cost  now,  as  compared  with 
the  $3,  is  $3.95,  with  linoleum  on  all  floors. 

Mr.  Cannon.  That  is  a  part  of  the  furniture,  is  it  not  ? 

Commander  Parsons.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cannon.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  linoleum  ? 

Commander  Parsons.  $375,000.  We  have  not  put  it  all  on  yet, 
but  they  desire  to  put  it  on  all  floors.  We  have  put  in  a  small  amount 
so  far.  It  could  not  be  put  on  any  way  until  the  people  got  into 
the  building. 

Mr.  Cannon.  That  includes  the  ofl&ce  rooms,  etc.  ? 

Commander  Parsons.  Everything  except  corridors  and  places  Uke 
storerooms. 

The  increased  (x>st  is  due  ptimarily  to  the  increased  cost  of  labor, 
to  the  unexpected  difficulties  encountered  in  this  particular  site,  to 
ihi*  additional  items  of  equipment  not  originally  contemplated,  and 
to  the  unusual  expenditures  made  necessary  for  construction  plant 
incident  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  work  was  performed.  I 
have  a  complete  r6sum6  of  the  proposition,  with  the  distribution  of 
**o??ts,  which  I  thought  possibly  you  would  Uke  to  look  over,  although 
I  tin  not  think  you  will  want  to  incorporate  it  entire  in  the  record. 

The  labor  situation  in  Washina:t()n  has  turned  out  to  be  worse 
thnn  any  other  place,  I  think,  in  the  country,  especially  with  respect 
?o  c-ommon  labor.  To  keep  a  gang  of  1 ,500  or  1 ,600  common  laborers, 
which  was  .the  average  maximum  gang  during  the  peak  of  the  work 
f  r  seven  weeks,  we  had  to  hire  2, SO')  men  to  keep  that  gang  up  to 
ftill  capacity;  or,  in  other  words,  during  the  i')b  we  hired  7,500  c(^m- 
men  laborers  to  keep  a  gang  varying  fn>m  nothing  up  to  1 ,500  or  1,600 
man  at  work.  The  turnover  was  100  per  cent  in  about  three  weeks. 
The  Chairman.  You  let  this  coninict  on  what  character  of  con- 
ilitiona? 

Commander  Parsons.  We  let  this  contra'^t  on  a  fixed-fee  basib. 
W**  pay  the  general  contractor  a  lump-sum  fee,  irrespective  of  what 
:he  cost  of  the  work  is,  and  the  fee  was  figured  assuming  that  the 

838S&^18 46 
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project  would  cost  about  $5,000,000.  We  gave  him  what  was  then 
the  cantonment  fee  of  5  per  cent,  or  $250,000,  and  that  is  all  the  fee 
he  has  received,  although  it  has  cost  $2,000,000  more. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  not  cost  $2,000,000  more 

Commander  Parsons.  $2,000,000  more  than  $5,000,000.  We 
figured  that  the  rest  of  that  cost  was  not  appUcable  to  his  contract. 

The  Chairman.  Commander,  there  is  a  very  deep  conviction  on 
the  part  of  a  good  many  Members  of  Congress  that  very  great  increase 
of  cost  results  from  not  letting  such  contracts  as  this  to  competitive 
bidding,  and  in  the  letting  of  such  contracts  on  what  they  call  a  cost- 
plus  basis.  What  have  you  to  say  touching  that  matter?  What 
mducement,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  so  thafyou  maj^  have  in  mind 
the  criticism,  is  there  to  a  contractor  who  is  getting  a  nxed  fee  to  hold 
down  the  cost  of  constructing  a  building  ? 

Commander  Parsons.  In  this  particular  job  the  building  simply 
could  not  have  been  constructed  in  any  otner  way.  The  buildins: 
would  not  have  been  done  to-day  and  I  do  not  know  when  it  would 
have  been  done. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Commander  Parsons.  In  the  first  place,  suppose  the  contractor 
had  taken  it  at  what  he  thought  he  could  bulla  it  for  at  that  time. 
He  would  have  been  broke  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Commander  Parsons.  Because  he  could  not  have  afforded  to  lose 
$1,500,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  assumes  that  he  would  not  have  been  able 
to  control  his  labor  cost  and  other  expenses. 

Commander  Parsons.  He  can  not  control  his  labor  cost. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  brings  up  the  very  point  at  issue.  It  is 
contended  by  the  critics  of  this  method  that  there  is  no  inducement 
to  a  contractor  to  hold  down  labor  costs  or  to  get  the  maximum  of 
labor  out  of  an  employee,  inasmuch  as  he  does  not  have  to  pay  the  bill. 

Commander  Parsons.  The  contractor  has  very  little  to  do  under 
any  form  of  contract  regarding  the  output  of  the  individual.  If  a 
contractor  is  faced  with  a  conaition,  irrespective  of  his  form  of  con- 
tract, where  he  has  a  turnover  in  common  labor  of  100  per  cent  in 
three  weeks,  he  does  not  fire  his  labor  if  he  thinks  they  are  inefficient. 
He  knows  they  are  inefficient.  He  is  glad  enough  to  get  his  labor 
and  there  is  no  question  of  whether  they  are  efficient  or  inefficient, 
and  the  only  question  is  whether  you  can  get  them  at  all;  and  this 
idea  of  a  contractor  being  able  to  dispense  with  labor  that  he  knows 
is  inefficient  is  largely  hypothetical,  because  he  has  not  got  the  labor 
to  replace  it  with. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  overseeing  of  labor  and  the  handling  of 
labor  are  very  important  factors  in  connection  with  cost;  one  man 
is  able  to  take  a  certain  gang  of  laborers  and  get  a  given  amount  of 
work  out  of  them,  and  another  man  gets  a  less  amount  of  work  out 
of  them. 

Commander  Parsons.  The  only  thing  that  counts  there  to-day, 
in  my  opinion,  is  organization.  Two  men  having  proper  organization, 
one  man  will  get  no  more  out  of  the  labor  than  the  other  man,  because 
the  laborwill  only  do  so  much.  To  my  mind,  any  other  opinion  is  lanre- 
ly  a  fallacy.  I  can  not  see  any  reason  at  all,  wnen  you  consider  that 
you  are  doing  the  work  in  the  same  time  and  under  the  same  contii- 
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tions,  why  work  done  on  a  fixed-fee  basis  is  not  just  as  economical  as 
ivork  done  on  a  lump-sum  basis.  If  you  spread  the  work  done  under 
a  lump  sum  out  twice  the  length  of  time  you  do  your  fixed-fee  work, 
it  may  cost  you  less  money,  but  it  is  worth  money  to  you  to  get  the 
^^vork  done  quickly. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  point  is  this — at  least  the  point  that  is 
made  is  this — the  contractor  does  not  have  to  concern  nimself  with 
an  organization  to  bring  about  efficiency  of  labor  if  he  does  not  have 
to  pay  for  inefficient  labor.  He  can  just  continue  to  hire  more  men 
to  get  the  work  done,  whereas  if  he  was  under  a  contract,  then  his 
financial  salvation  would  depend  upon  the  efficiency  with  which  the 
labor  was  supervised. 

Commander  Parsons.  Of  course,  doing  work  on  a  cost  plus  a  fixed 
fee  basis  presupposes  that  you  select  people  of  reputation  and  people 
of  ability,  whose  past  record  shows  that  they  can  do  work  efficiently 
and  have  an  organization  to  so  perform  it.  If  you  pick  out  contract- 
ors who  are  worthless  and  no  good  and  have  no  organization,  you 
can  not  expect  to  get  the  same  result  and  efficiency  with  that  class 
of  contractor  as  you  will  get  with  those  of  the  first  class.  In  doing 
any  piece  of  work  time  is  an  important  factor  under  present  condi- 
tions,  and  to  do  work  in  a  short  period  of  time  is  usually  more  expen- 
sive than  to  do  it  in  a  longer  penod  of  time,  whichever  way  it  is  done, 
iv'hether  under  cost  plus,  a  fixed  fee,  orunder  lump  sum.  In  employing 
labor  it  has  been  our  experience  on  this  buildmg  here  that  you  are 
very  glad,  especially  in  respect  to  common  labor,  to  secure  any  com- 
mon labor.  As  it  is  to-day,  if  you  want  common  labor  you  apply 
to  the  Department  of  Labor  and  they  ship  you  in  common  laoor 
from  wherever  they  can  get  it.  You  pay  their  carfare  to  the  site, 
and  if  you  get  through  with  them  and  tney  stay  through  the  job,  you 
pay  the  carfare  back.  If  they  leave  you,  or  if  you  discharge  them, 
of  course  you  have  lost  the  carfare  and  you  have  to  replace  them. 
In  other  words,  the  Government  has  made  an  outlay  of  roughly  $15 
for  every  man  engaged  on  common  labor  before  he  starts  work.  On 
this  particular  job  we  had  an  overturn  of  100  per  cent  in  three  weeks; 
that  is,  after  we  built  our  gang  up  to  1,500  to  keep  it  at  that  number 
for  a  period  of  seven  weeks  required  the  hiring  of  2,800  additional 
mon :  and  thniughout  the  job,  with  a  gang  running  from  nothing  to 
1 .500  or  1,600  and  tapering  off  again,  we  hired  a  total  of  7,500  men. 
Kven  with  the  average  number  of  men  daily  decreasing,  we  had  to 
hire  more  men  to  make  good  the  greater  loss  than  the  average 
<l(»<*rease. 

Xow.  under  those  conditions  the  man  in  charge,  whether  he  is  a 
♦contractor  on  a  lump  sum  or  a  contractor  on  a  fixed  fee,  is  not  in  a 
p<»sition  to  require  the  same  output  that  he  is  in  normal  times.  In 
other  words,  he  is  glad  to  get  labor,  and  I  can  not  see  where  there  is 
any  more  possibility  of  supervision,  with  equally  good  contractors, 
under  a  lump  sum  than  under  a  cost-plus  contract.  Your  cost-plus 
(Mil tract  presupposes,  of  course.  Government  supervision,  and  your 
other  contract,  of  course,  also  presuppcises  Government  supervi  ion, 
hijt  in  the  cost-plus-a-fixed-fee  contract  the  Government  supervision 
i^  very  much  more  elaborate  because  you  have  to  have  timekeepers, 
material  checkers  to  check  all  the  contractor's  receipts  for  material, 
his  bills,  his  labor  pay  rolls,  and  everything  of  tliat  kind. 
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The  greatest  advantage  of  a  fixed-fee  contract  is  that  you  bejrin 
work  before  all  your  details  are  entirely  worked  out.  xou  star 
ahead  with  the  job  and  you  work  them  out  as  you  go  alonis:.  With  a 
lump-sum  contract,  if  the  contractor  is  to  make  an  intelligent  bid 
the  whole  thing  must  be  worked  out  to  the  last  detail,  or  else  he  mii?t 
add  a  very  heavy  percentage  to  cover  contingencies  or  else  you  mu>: 
make  changes  continually. 

I  am  not  trjdng  to  argue  that  contracts  should  all  be  on  a  fixed-fee 
but  I  am  saying  that  under  certain  conditions,  if  you  want  your 
work  done,  tney  must  be  on  a  fixed  fee,  and  if  on  a  fixed  fee  for  a 
particular  job,  taking  into  account  the  time  in  which  it  is  done,  tiit^y 
are  certainly  no  more  expensive  than  the  lump  sum,  and  a  lump-suh: 
contract  simply^  can  not  be  executed.  On  this  particular  job  tL.p 
only  trouble  we  have  had  was  with  some  subcontractors  to  whom  we 
gave  lump-sum  contracts.  One  was  for  heating  mains,  and  we  finally 
had  to  tell  them  we  would  take  the  job  away  from  them  or  else  pMt 
our  men  on,  they  to  pay  the  men  and  to  stand  the  loss.  This  (con- 
tractor probably  lost  $50,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  about  the  constant  statement 
that  is  being  made  as  to  men  bein^  employed  at  overtime  rates  <»e 
holidays  and  Sundays  with  the  result  that  your  pay  rolls  are  alwa}> 
heavier  for  Sundays  and  hohdaya  or  that  the  number  of  your  em- 
ployees is  always  heavier  for  Sundays  and  hoUdays  than  during  the 
week  and  that  the  contractors,  not  bein^  concerned  what  the  thing 
costs,  are  perfectly  indifferent  to  this  situation  and  permit  a  very 
much  larger  nimiber  of  men  to  work  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  or 
after  hours,  than  they  would  permit  if  they  had  to  foot  the  bill  i 

Commander  Parsons.  That  is  absolutely  within  the  control  of 
the  officer  in  charge;  he  specifies  whether  tney  shall  work  overtime 
or  work  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  what  is  the  practice  i 

Commander  Parsons.  Tn  the  first  place,  to-day  you  can  not  work 
eight  hours;  you  can  not  get  men  to  work  imless  they  get  pay  for 
10  hours'  work,  and  their  pay,  of  course,  is  more  than  for  the  actual 
10  hours. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  11  hours'  pay  for  10  hours'  work. 

Commander  Parsons.  It  is  11  hours  for  unskilled  labor  or  for  car- 
penters, but  for  everybody  else  it  is  12  hours.  The  different  unions 
of  the  different  trades  have  varying  rules  as  to  the  pay  for  overtime. 
Certain  medhanics  get  double  time  for  overtime  and  they  get  double 
time  for  Saturday  afternoons,  while  laborers  get  time  and  a  half  ft^r 
overtime  and  straight  time  for  Saturday  afternoons.  No  one  can 
work  more  men  on  Sundays  or  hoHdays  than  during  the  week  becau-e* 
there  are  no  more  men  available,  but  the  pay  roUs  are  greater  '»p 
Sundays  than  on  week  days. 

The  Chajrman.  What  about  this:  A  man  works  on  Sunday  m 
order  to  ^et  16  hours'  pay  for  8  hours'  work  and  in  consequents 
the  next  day  he  does  not  work  and  he,  therefore,  has  made  more 
money  by  working  one  Sunday  than  he  would  have  made  by  workiri:: 
two  week  days. 

Commander  Parsons.  The  answer  to  that  is  that  very  few  place.- 
are  working  Sundays.     We  do  not  work  Sundays. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  overtime,  tnen,  if  you  eliminate 
Sundays  ?     You  were  working  Simdays  here,  were  you  not  ? 
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Commander  Parsons.  What  we  did  on  Sundays  was  to  work  the 
repair  gang  in  order  to  keep  the  machinery  and  equipment  in  order, 
and  we  did  work  on  Sundays  on  some  of  the  piling  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  ahead.  As  I  have  said,  you  have  got  to  work  10  hours;  you 
can  not  get  men  unless  you  pay  them  for  10  nours*  work.  If  you  tried 
to  get  laborers  and  worked  them  8  hours,  they  would  not  work  for 
vou.  We  have  got  to  pay  laborers  in  this  town  $4.40,  which  11 
hours*  pay  for  10  hours'  work. 

The  Chairman.  Then  they  do  not  really  want  an  eight-hour  work- 
day? 

Commander  Parsons.  You  can  not  get  the  men :  you  can  not  em- 
ploy any  class  of  labor  to-day  and  work  them  eight  hours,  unless  the 
Government  will  say  it  will  work  none  over  eight  hours.  You  do 
not  get,  of  course,  two  hours  more  work  by  working  10  hours,  I  mean, 
actual  accomplishment  over  the  eight  hours.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  more  you  get,  but  by  working  10  hours  right  along  you  get  some 
more  work  done  than  by  working  eight  hours  right  along,  but  you  do 
not  get  anything  like  the  proportionate  amount  done  that  you  would 
expect  by  workmg  the  extra  two  hoiu^. 

The  only  way  you  can  work  eight  hours  is  by  having  every  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  go  on  an  eight-hour  basis.  However,  I 
think  that  is  absolutely  impractical;  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
in  the  long  run  and  work  just  as  well,  but  it  simply  can  not  be  done. 
Wo  rarely  have  worked  over  10  hours  unless  we  got  into  such  a  posi- 
tion  that  some  one  gang  had  to  get  certain  work  ready  so  that  the 
nex  t  morning  the  other  gang  couln  work  right  along.  We  have  worked 
a^  long  as  12  hours,  and  we  did  work  two  gangs  right  along  for  two 
weeks,  one  at  night  and  one  during  the  day,  tnese  gangs  working  12 
h€>urH  each,  but  that  was  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  getting  in 
push  buttons  and  buzzers  as  the  occupants  were  moving  in,  but  we 
nave  stopped  that.  So  in  the  b^inning  you  must  work  10  hours 
an<l  you  ought  not  to  work  any  more  than  that,  except  where  you 
littve  to  do  some  emergency  work  in  order  to  get  some  job  done  in  a 
<«horter  time. 

\f  r.  Good.  Why  did  you  say  that  these  building  could  not  be 
constructed  by  letting  the  contracts  in  accordance  with  existing  law? 

(.""onunander  Parsons.  I  did  not  say  that  they  could  not  be  con- 
structed, but  I  said  they  could  not  be  constructed  within  the  time  in 
which  we  wanted  them.  Of  course,  they  could  be  constructed  if  you 
tfHjk  unlimited  time? 

Mr.  Good.  Yes,  but  within  a  reasonable  time,  can  they  not  be  con- 
structed in  that  way? 

( 'ommander  Pabsons.  I  should  say  no. 

Mr.  Good.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  contractor^  experieuced  in  building; 
:in^  Almost  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  while  that  method  takes 
;i  little  longer  to  let  tlie  contract,  that  after  the  contract  is  once  let, 
tnt»  labor  is  more  efficient;  that  is,  when  employee!  by  a  contractor 
4h' »  has  a  contract  at  a  fixed  sum. 

( 'onunander  Parsons.  I  should  say  no;  positivelv  not. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

(  V  immander  Parsons.  I  never  talked  to  a  contractor  who  said  that. 

Mr.  €ioOD.  Then  the  law  which  has  been  on  the  statute  books  for  a 
•piarter  of  a  century  is  all  a  mistake  and  all  wrong  i 

i  Vimmander  Parsons.  No:  I  am  talking  about  present  conditions. 
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Mr.  Good.  Why  under  present  conditions  ? 

Commander  Parsons,  because,  primarily,  of  the  great  difl&culty  hi 
getting  labor.  Labor  is  insufficient  and  then  there  is  the  uncertainty 
of  the  price  which  you  are  going  to  pay  for  labor;  also  the  fact  that 
the  Government  practically  fixes  the  price  of  materials  and  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  price  you  are  going  to  pay  for  materials.  Those  art- 
the  main  things.  Of  course,  I  am  leaving  out  now  all  question  of  the 
desirability  of  this  form  of  contract  on  account  of  getting  started 
quickly,  before  vou  have  full  details  and  things  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Good.  Under  present  conditions  the  Government  has  tL»' 
power  to  fix  the  price  of  all  materials  that  go  into  these  buildings. 

Commander  Parsons.  Yes;  and  it  is  doing  it  right  alon^. 

Mr.  Good.  The  Government  has  the  power  to  requisition  all  ma- 
terials, to  give  priority  to  shipments  and  to  stop  all  construct  i(>n 
work  where  similar  materials  would  be  used  and  it  has  the  power. 
within  reasonable  limits,  to  do  what  it  pleases  with  labor.  Now, 
with  that  power,  and  if  that  power  is  rightly  exercised,  why  can  not 
the  privates  contractor  go  ahead  just  as  he  could  under  normal 
conditions  ^ 

Commander  Parsons.  In  the  first  place,  you  take  the  question  of 
labor;  the  Government  has  not  established  a  standard  rate  of  wagt-s, 
and  I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  ever  be  able  to  do  it.  Until  it  i^ 
positively  stated  that  there  will  be  no  increases  within  a  year  no  man 
knows  wnat  he  is  going  to  pay  six  months  from  now  for  any  class  of 
skilled  or  unskilled  labor. 

Mr.  Good.  Suppose  the  Government  did  have  the  power  to  fix 
labor  standards  ?    Then  what  would  you  say  'i^ 

Commander  Parsons.  That  is  too  much  of  a  supposition  for  me. 
because  those  are  not  the  conditions,  and  I  do  not  know  how  things 
would  work  out;  I  can  only  answer  those  questions  as  to  conditions 
as  I  see  them  to-day. 

Mr.  Good.  Why  do  you  say  the  Government  has  not  the  power  to 
fix  those  standards  ? 

Commander  Parsons.  I  say  it  has  not  done  it,  and  yet  it  has  been 
trying  to  do  it  for  some  time* 

•  Mr.  Good.  Then,  your  objection  is  more  to  the  failure  to  exercise 
some  of  the  powers  that  are  already  vested  in  governmental  agencies 
rather  than  the  policy  of  the  law  itself  with  regard  to  the  letting  <^f 
contracts  ? 

Commander  Parsons.  No;  as  far  as  my  remarks  are  concerned.  I 
think  the  law  has  nothing  in  particular  to  do  with  it.  It  is  a  question 
of  the  desirabihty  of  one  form  of  contract  over  another  under  the 
conditions  under  which  work  must  be  done  to-day.  Now,  what  wouid 
be  the  condition  after  the  Government  has  fixed  the  price  of  materials 
and  labor  I  do  not  know;  but  wherever  it  does  fix  the  price  of  maten- 
als  it  has  raised  the  price  of  materials  and  probably  will  continue  lo 
raise  them  right  along. 

Mr.  Good.  (Jndor  the  letting  of  these  cost-plus  contracts,  ana 
similar  contriicts  that  are  let  without  following  the  law  requirini: 
adv'ortLs(Mnont  and  bidding,  the  entire  labor  market  has  oecomo 
very  u.ist^ady,  has  it  not? 

Cominand.^r  Parsons.  Well,  I  would  not  say  that,  but  I  will  suy 
that  you  will  find  less  difference  in  the  rates  of  pay  in  one  section  now 
than  you  did  a  year  ago,  because  the  Goverxunent  has  taken  it  ini«' 
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its  hands  and  has  a  better  organization  for  regulating  labor  on  differ- 
ent jobs.  When  it  first  started  you  found  one  job  paying  one  set  of 
wages  and  a  job  50  m'des  away  paying  more,  so  that  they  could  get 
men  away  from  the  first  job,  but  now  in  a  certain  district  they  are 
not  doing  that. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  point  is  this,  if  I  understand  Mr.  Good's 
qu^tion:  That  the  letting  of  a  good  many  contracts  on  a  cost-plus 
basis,  in  whi;)h  the  contractor  was  not  penalized  by  virtue  of  any 
increased  cost  in  labor,  offered  inducements  in  the  way  of  increased 
))rice  of  labor  and  the  result  of  that  sort  of  work  was,  by  having 
contractors  engaged  in  such  cost-plus  contracts,  to  constantly  raise 
the  price  of  labor,  whereas  if  these  contractors  had  contracted  on  the 
b.isis  of  a  bid  for  a  total  amount  to  complete  the  work  they  would 
then  have  had  an  inducement  on  the  part  of  all  of  them  to  hold 
down  the  price  of  labor  and  prevented  them  from  bidding  against 
ea<?h  other  by  increased  offers  of  wages. 

Commander  Parsons.  As  I  understand  it,  if  that  had  been  uni- 
versal, yes,  but  unfortunately  the  Government  is  the  one  that  is 
responsible;  the  Government  prevented  the  contractors  from  doing 
that,  because  the  Government,  on  its  own  volition,  raised  wages. 
If  everybody  in  the  United  States  had  been  doing  work  on  the  lump- 
sum basis  thay  would  have  been  in  the  same  boat,  but  in  the  mean- 
time the  Government  was  raising  wages.  For  instance,  the  wages 
throughout  the  slxipyards  are  raised  and  if  they  raise  the  wages  in 
;  ho  shipyards,  the  people  doing  work  outside  in  other  trades  wiD 
w»uit  some  consideration  and  the  Government  would  have  acceded 
to  raises  under  lump-sum  contracts.  There  is  no  cjuestion  about 
that.  If  the  Government  raised  the  rates  in  certain  classes  and 
other  men  demanded  it,  then  those  rates  would  have  gone  up,  and 
the  Government,  in  the  last  analysis,  would  have  had  to  pay  the 
difference  to  the  lump-^um  contractor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  it  is 
to-day,  rates  are  not  increased  without  some  approval  on  the  part 
of  the  Government. 

The  Chaibman.  But  the  point  was  this :  That  prior  to  the  Grovem- 
inent  undertaking  to  stabUize  wages  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  in 
its  desire  to  get  work  done  Quickly  it  would  let  a  contract  on  the  cost- 
plus  basis  that  immediately  resulted  in  that  contractor,  who  was 
ooing  urged  to  early  completion  of  the  wrok,  offering  special  induce- 
nient  to  labor  in  order  to  get  a  full  complement  of  labor,  and  what  he 
was  doing  another  contractor,  similarly  situated,  was  doing,  so  that 
tiie  result  was  to  immediately  enhance  labor  at  a  very  much  more 
rapid  rate  than  would  have  followed  if  the  Government  in  the  begin- 
ning had  gone  on  a  lump-sum  basis  rather  than  a  fixed  fee  or  cost- 
plus  basis. 

Commander  Parsons.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  competi- 
tive bidders  raised  the  price  on  labor  and  that  the  various  officers  of 
the  Government  agreed  to  these  increased  phces.  You  must  under- 
stand that  even  if  every  job  the  Government  undertook  was  let  on  a 
lump-sum  basis  it  would  not  have  prevented  the  subsequent  raising 
<»f  wages,  although  it  might  have  been  delayed,  but  m  no  event 
would  you  have  gotten  work  done  as  quickly. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  ? 

Commander  Parsons.  Because  you  would  not  have  been  able  to 
iftttract  men  from  less  essential  jobs. 
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The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  you,  then,  it  was  necessary  to  incur 
any  incidental  increase  in  wages  m  order  to  divert  labor  from  le^s 
important  projects  to  these  most  important  Govemenmt  projert^. 
and  that  was  the  price  that  had  to  be  paid  for  speed. 

Commander  Parsons.  I  thought  the  matter  at  issue  was  the  que-*- 
tion  whether  if  you  had  lump-sum  contracts  you  would  have  had  t-  r 
same  increase  as  you  did  have  with  the  cost  plus  or  fixed  fee  con- 
tracts. I  think  that  if  .the  Government  had  taken  a  stand  in  th.' 
beginning  and  fixed  the  price  of  labor  throughout  all  sections  of  th«' 
country  that  we  would  not  have  had  to  raise  labor  at  the  same  ra{«* 
that  we  have  been  forced  to  follow,  but  that  ultimatelv  we  mi^liT 
have  had  to  agree  to  such  raises. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  what  I  was  speaking  of.  The  point  is 
this,  whether  the  Government  made  a  mistake  and  is  continuing  to 
make  a  mistake  in  letting  contracts  on  a  cost-plus  and  fixed  fee  ba>i< 
instead  of  on  competitive  bidding.  One  of  the  arguments  that  hiw 
been  made — and  1  am  presenting  it  without  expressing  a  personal 
opinion — ^is  that  the  tremendous  competitive  bidding  tnat  foUowetl 
when  contractors  had  no  inducement  for  holding  their  labor  down 
in  order  to  come  within  the  price  they  had  agi*eed  to  do  a  thing  for, 
as  would  have  been  the  case  if  they  had  bid  on  a  lump-sum  c^ntrai't  - 
resulted  in  a  very  great  increase  in  labor  costs. 

Commander  Paesons.  Undoubtedly  there  was  a  lot  of  that  com- 
petitive bidding,  and  if  the  Government  had  been  able  to  take  a  stand 
to  prevent  new  jobs  in  the  same  locality  from  bidding  against  each 
other  I  think  we  would  have  been  just  as  well  off,  but  tnere  neces- 
sarily would  have  had  to  be  some  increase  to  attract  people  from 
other  employments,  but  I  do  not  think  there  would  have  been  any- 
thing like  as  much  of  an  increase  if  the  Government  had  had  it  thor- 
ougmy  under  control. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  Government  was  warranted  in 
letting  contracts  for  the  work  it  did  on  the  fixed  fee  cost-plus  basis. 
as  against  the  competitive  bidding  system  ? 

Commander  Parsons.  If  the  Government  had  not  done  that,  you 
would  not  have  had  any  of  your  cantonments  built  in  time;  it  could 
not  have  been  done  under  the  luinp-sum  contract  system,  and  yon 
would  not  have  had  your  army  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Good.  Why  not  ? 

Commander  Parsons.  In  the  first  place,  to  get  a  lump-sum  bid 
on  any  cantonment  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  have  the  plans 
worked  out  in  great  detail;  the  plans  would  have  had  to  be  worker! 
out  to  the  last  analysis,  if  anybody  was  going  to  make  a  proper  bid 
on  them. 

Mr.  Good.  The  plans  were  largely  duplicates,  were  they  not  I 

Commander  Parsons.  They  were  making  plans  of  a  cantonment 
up  to  the  time  the  thing  was  done;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  roads 
and  other  improvements  were  put  in  aft^  the  camps  were  occupied. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  have  been  the  result  if  a  bid  had  oeeo 
made? 

Commander  Parsons.  Well,  the  man  would  probably  have  bid 
too  low  because  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  loresee  what  would 
happen  in  wages  and  materials,  and  he  would  have  gone  broke. 
although  the  Government  would  probably  have  found  some  way  ti> 
compensate  him  and  to  increase  the  amount  of  his  lump-sum  con- 
tract in  order  to  carry  on  the  job. 
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Mr.  Good.  That  involves  the  proposition  that  the  Government 
would  have  been  bidding  against  the  contractor  by  letting  cost-plus 
contracts  in  some  localities  and  thereby  withdrawing  from  the  con- 
tractor who  had  taken  his  contract  on  a  competitive  basis  the  labor 
ho  would  otherwise  have  received. 

Commander  Parsons.  I  can  not  conceive  that  even  if  the  Govem- 
r  ent  had  let  all  of  its  contracts  on  luirp  sums  there  would  have  been 
no  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor,  due  to  conditions  existing  at  the 
f>r<»sent  time.     That  is  inconceivable. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  the  increase  in  labor  cost  was  bound 
to  come  because  of  the  quantity  of  work  to  be  done  as  against  the 
supply  to  do  it? 

Commander  Parsons.  Yes,  sir:  I  think  that  is  right. 
The  Chairman.  And  that  that   condition  would   have  remained 
whether  the  work  was  being  done  under  contract  or  under  cost  plus  ? 

Commander  Parsons.  Undoubtedly.  The  Government  has  raised 
wa^es  to  meet  living  conditions.  They  raised  the  wages  of  street 
railway  employees,  and  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  (question  of 
<M>n  tracts. 

Mr.  Good.  I  think  no  one  would  complain  against  a  rea;9onable  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  labor  because  all  of  the  things  that  a  laborer  must 
buy  have  gone  up  and  an  increase  in  wages,  to  some  extent,  was  in- 
evitable, but  is  not  this  true:  That  labor  to-day  is  following  the  cost- 
j>lus  contractor  and  that  in  localities  where  you  have  two  kinds  of 
f contracts,  a  private  contractor  on  the  competitive  basis  and  another 
(government  contract  let  on  the  cost-plus  basis,  you  have  demoralizcHDJ 
labor  by  your  cost-plus  system  to  the  cx)ntractor  who  has  a  contract 
obtaine(l  on  the  competitive  basis  ? 

C  V>nunander  Parsons.  We  have  had  some  complaints  that  certain 
f  on  tractors,  who  have  had  contracts  on  the  liunp-sum  basis,  were 
paying  5  cents  an  hour  more  than  the  standard  rate  allowed  by  the 
ffovernment  on  a  cost>-plus  or  fixed-fee  basis,  and  I  know  that  in 
many  cases  the  lump-sum  contractor  has  done  that  so  as  to  get  the 
labor  away.  Usually  such  a  contractor  does  not  employ  many  men 
and  he  is  willing  to  pay  5  cents  an  hour  more  to  insure  a  steady  sup- 
ply of  labor.  I  am  informed  that  here  in  Washington,  on  buildings 
under  the  Treasury  Department  or  on  lump-sum  contracts  at  the 
Xavy  Yard  and  on  private  work,  amtractors  have  paid  6  cents  an 
\\<  »ur  above  the  estaolished  rate  for  common  labor.  The  Treasury 
Department  Annex  is  a  lump*eum  contract. 

^f r.  Good.  That  contract  was  not  let  on  the  competitive  basis. 

f  V>nimander  Parsoks.  I  understood  it  was;  likewise  the  other 
<  on  tracts;  and  if  that  is  so,  then  the  competitive  contracts  are  the 
.  »ncf}  that  are  drawing  the  labor  away. 

>Lr.  Good.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  other  way ;  that  it  is  the  con- 
rrartor  who  gets  a  contract  on  the  cost-plus  basis  who  is  drawing 
iulK»r  away  from  the  contractor  who  obtams  a  contract  under  com- 
i>etitive  bidding. 

CV^nunander  Parsons.  But  these  .particular  jobs  are  let  on  com- 
petitive bids. 

Mr.  Good.  Not  the  Treasury  Building. 

Commander  Parsons.  Yes;  I  think  the  Treasury  Annex  was  let 
.»n  competitive  bids.  That  is  our  trouble,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
prv»bleiiis  we  do  not  have  much  control  over.     There  was  a  case  up 
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at  Boston  where  they  tried  to  put  up  the  price  of  labor.  They  were 
afraid  the  contract  we  had  in  the  navy  yard  would  pay  more  than  thr 
rate  which  the  Government  was  willing  to  establish,  and  while  he  di J 
not  employ  many  men,  the  contractor  needed  men  very  badly  in 
order  to  get  his  job  done  inside  of  the  contract  time  and  avoid  iLe 
payment  of  a  heavy  penalty,  so  that  he  was  wiUing  to  pay  from  5  to 
10  cents  more  an  hour. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  the  statement  you  have  just  made. 
there  is  less  control  over  the  standardizing  of  wages  paid  by  con- 
tractors who  have  a  lump-siim  contract  than  there  is  over  con- 
tractors who  have  a  fixed-fee  cost-plus  contract. 

Commander  Parsons.  You  have  absolute  control  over  a  fixed-fee 
contract  because  they  can  pay  no  wages  except  those  which  joi 
approve. 

Admiral  Parks.  I  think  we  are  reaching  a  conclusion  in  tho>e 
matters  pretty  rapidly.  We  had  trouble  at  Chicago,  and  vre  have 
been  making  provision  lately  in  the  contracts  to  the  effect  that  the 
contractor  shall  not  bid  for  or  take  away  from  other  contractors  men 
employed  by  them  that  they  do  not  care  to  lose  and  wo  have  in  th^ 
contract  a  provision  that  he  shall  not  pay  rates  of  wages  in  excess  o: 
those  estabUshed  on  the  station,  so  that  we  will  fix  up  that  condition 
very  soon.  However,  there  have  been  a  lot  of  contracts  let  in  which 
we  have  not  placed  those  provisions,  but  those  provisions,  together 
with  the  provisions  to  cover  the  established  rate  of  wages  and  the 
established  rates  on  materials,  I  beUeve,  have  overcome  a  lot  of  the 
difficulties  that  Commander  Parsons  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  Good.  Aside  from  the  wages  paid,  have  you  made  any  analysis 
and  comparison  showing  the  unit  production  per  man  on  the  work 
that  is  being  done  under  a  cost-plus  contract  and  under  a  contract 
let  on  the  competitive  basis  ? 

Commander  Parsons.  There  is  nothing  I  can  compare  it  with,  and 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  compare  it.  For  instance,  take  the  unit 
cost  of  concrete  on  this  building  and  there  is  nothing  with  which  we 
can  compare  it.  Of  course,  the  unit  on  concrete  is  a  cubic  yard. 
The  only  thing  we  have  got  to  compare  that  with  is  the  cost  of  con- 
crete per  cubic  yard  in  a  warehouse,  because  there  is  no  other  con- 
crete office  building  of  this  sort  and  a  concrete  warehouse  is  the  near- 
est thing  to  it.  This  building  covers  a  very  large  area  and  has  a  very 
small  amount  of  concrete  per  square  foot  of  ground  compared  with  a 
concrete  warehouse,  which  is  usually  eight  stories  high,  and  which 
very  much  heavier  floors.  However,  you  manifestly  can  not  com- 
pare the  unit  cost  per  cubic  yard  of  warehouse  construction  with 
this  construction,  because  the  handhng  is  two  or  three  times  what  it 
is  on  that. 

Mr.  Good.  What  about  the  unit  of  production,  eliminating  for  tlie 
present  the  element  of  cost  ? 

Commander  Parsons.  I  do  not  exactly  imderstand  what  yoii 
mean. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  Mr.  Good,  what  he  wants  to  sre: 
is  whether  you  are  getting  with  the  same  amount  of  labor  the  same 
output  under  a  fixecf-fee  contract  that  you  do  under  a  lump-sum  con- 
tract, resulting  from  competitive  bidding.  In  other  words,  the 
question  I  asked  you  earher  in  the  examination  as  to  whether  tlie 
contractor  who  has  a  lump-sum  contract  will  get  more  labor  or  more 
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work  out  of  his  labor  than  the  contractor  who  is  not  concerned  about 
that  because  he  receives  a  fixed  fee.  That  is  what  you  are  after,  is 
it  nott 

Mr.  Good.  Yes. 

Commander  Parsons.  I  will  have  to  give  that  to  you  as  my 
opinion  and  also  have  to  qualify  it.  When  the  work  is  done  under 
the  same  conditions  and  in  the  same  time  it  is  my  opinion  that  you  get 
just  exactly  as  much,  if  not  more,  because  you  nave  a  more  thorough 
Government  supervision. 

Mr.  Good.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  in  erecting  a  building  of  that 
kind  you  would  not  only  cheek  your  costs,  but  that  you  woifld  check 
your  production. 

Commander  Parsons.  I  do  not  understand  your  term  '*  produc- 
tion." 

Mr.  Good.  Well,  there  ought  to  be  some  figures,  and  I  understand 
there  are  figures,  as  to  what  a  man  can  do  with  certain  machinery; 
how  many  cubic  yards  can  be  laid  in  a  day  with  a  certain  force.  Now, 
then,  I  understand  that  you  are  not  getting  anything  like  the  effi> 
ciency  out  of  your  men  and  that  they  are  not  doing  tne  same  char- 
acter of  work  that  the  laboring  men  do  under  contractors  who  have 
an  interest  in  keeping  the  costs  down. 

Commander  Parsons.  That  is  exactly  what  I  do  not  think,  although 
I  do  say  we  are  not  getting  the  same  results  that  we  were  three  or  four 
years  ago;  but  I  can  not  subscribe  to  the  statement  that  we  are  not 
getting  the  same,  when  properly  run  and  organized,  under  a  cost-plus 
fixed-^  contract  that  we  are  getting  imoer  a  lump-sum  contract, 
when  those  two  contracts  are  carried  out  within  the  same  period  of 
time  and  under  the  same  conditions. 

Mr.  Good.  Can  not  you  take  the  figures  on  one  of  those  buildings, 
or  a  part  of  the  builmng,  and  give  the  actual  facts  with  regard  to 
production  ? 

Commander  Parsons.  I  can  tell  you  this,  that  when  we  started  in 
the  latter  part  of  May  we  made  as  careful  an  estimate  as  we  could  on 
the  amount  of  labor  and  amount  of  material,  divided  into  units,  for 
the  structure  proper,  and  then  we  made  the  cost  of  those  same  items 
as  compared  with  the  original  estimate,  and  when  the  work  is  entirely 
cleaned  up  that  will  be  again  subdivided  into  the  various  subdivisions 
that  we  used  in  our  estimates,  and  that  will  show  you  where  the  in- 
<-rea8ed  cost  has  gone.  A  part  of  that  increased  cost  is  accounted  for 
by  additional  work,  a  part  of  it  results  froi^  not  being  able  to  get  as 
niuch  production  as  we  thought  and  a  part  of  it  is  accounted  lor  by 
additional  equipment,  and  I  think  probably  that  is  what  you  refer 
to.  I  mieht  say  that  I  would  not  make  an  estimate  on  anything 
to-day.  If  you  gave  me  the  building  over  again,  1  would  not  know 
^rhether  it  would  cost  $4  or  $5,  because  you  can  not  make  any  estimate 
to-day. 

The  Cbairhan.  Conmiander,  you  have  made  out  a  detailed  state- 
ment which  undertakes  to  give  the  history,  so  far  as  it  is  now  possi- 
ble, touching  the  construction  of  the  Navy  and  War  Buildings  in 
I'otomac  Park,  for  which  an  appropriation,  as  has  been  stated,  was 
made  of  $5,775,000  and  for  which  you  are  asking  a  deficiency  of 
$  1 .490,000. 

Commander  Parsons.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  As  I  recall  your  testimony,  it  was  to  the  eflfectjthat 
the  buildings  were  planned  on  an  estimated  cost  of  $3  a  square  foot, 
and  the  buudings  will  show  an  actual  cost  of  $3.95  per  square  foot. 

Commander  Farsons.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  date  when  these  buildings  were  be- 
gun? 

Commander  Parsons.  The  contract  was  signed  and  work  b^uii 
on  February  25. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  date  did  the  department  begin  using 
them  ? 

Commander  Parsons.  The  Navy  began  moving  in  on  August  17 
and  the  Army  on  August  31. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  the  space  is  not  yet  occupied  ? 

Commander  Parsons.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  actual  floor  space  that  has  been  pn>- 
duced  in  the  buildings  ? 

Commander  Parsons.  One  million  seven  himdred  and  eig^ty-oDe 
thousand  square  feet  as  compared  with  a  figure  in  the  appropriation 
of  1,775,000  square  feet. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  space  in  each  building  ? 

Commander  Parsons.  In  the  Navy  building  940,000  square  feet 
and  in  the  Army  building  840,000  square  feet — 42  acres. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  usable  space  in  each  building? 

Commander  Parsons.  ITie  usable  space  is  1,390,000  square  feet 
for  both  buildings.  I  will  have  to  insert  the  proportions.  The 
usable  space  for  the  Navy  building  is  725,000  square  feet  and  for 
the  Army  665,000  square  feet.  This  is  including  halls,  toilets,  stair- 
ways, entrances,  etc.     Twenty-two  per  cent  is  lost. 

The  Chairman.  Your  deficiency,  I  believe  you  have  stated,  grew 
out  of  the  fact  of  several  major  factors,  first,  the  foundation  cost  was 
greater  than  the  estimate,  aue  to  the  fact  that  there  was  not  only 
piling  necessary,  but  piling  of  a  greater  depth  than  you  anticipated. 

Commander  Parsons.   Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  did  that  figure  in  the  cost? 

Commander  Parsons.  The  amount  expended  for  piling  was 
$377,000,  which  was  $77,000  more  than  we  estimate  the  piling  would 
cost  at  the  time  we  decided  to  use  piling,  and  $300,000  mor^  than 
spread  footings  would  have  cost. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  buildings  were  located,  it  was  contem- 
plated that  certain  piling  TV^ould  have  to  be  done? 

Commander  Parsons.  We  had  expected  that  spread  footings 
would  be  all  that  was  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  While  you  incurred  expense  in  connection  with  the 
piling,  that  was  somewhat  offset  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  there  wa^^ 
necessary  practically  no  grading,  and  that  the  building  could  be  built 
on  a  one-floor  level. 

Commander  Parsons.  We  actually  did  considerable  grading, 
although  we  stepped  down  the  buildings  to  accommodate  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  site  was  unusually 
level  for  a  project  of  this  kind. 

The  Chairman.  And  favorable  in  that  regard? 

Commander  PaRvSONS.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Part  of  the  added  cost,  I  understood  you  to  say, 
was  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  labor. 
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Commander  Parsons.  Actual  iacrease  in  rates  paid  for  labor,  cost 
of  procuring  and  maintaining  labor  in  barracks,  car  fare,  and  also 
what  is  called  the  relative  inefficiency  of  labor,  which  is  something 
that  can  not  be  measured. 

The  Chairman.  Part  of  it  was  due  to  what  other. major  items? 
Vou  have  quite  an  item  here  for  linoleum,  have  you  not  ? 

Commander  Parsons.  A  large  part  of  the  increase  in  costs  is  due 
to  the  unexpectedly  large  expenditures  for  temporary  plant,  water 
supply,  hghting,  etc.,  to  enable  the  job  to  be  completed  within  the 
time  desired. 
:^The  Chairman.  Will  there  be  any  salvage  on  any  of  those  things? 

Commander  Parsons.  Yes,  sir. 
lAThe  Chairman.  Have  you  figured  that  salvage  in  estimating  the 
deficiency  ? 

Commander  Parsons.  I  do  not  dare  to. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Commander  Parsons.  Because  I  do  not  know  how  much  we  are 
^^ing  to  get  from  it,  and  I  want  a  little  leeway. 

The  C^iRBCAN.  Have  you  not  any  estimate  as  to  what  you  might 
hope  in  the  way  of  salvage  from  the  temporary  construction  incident 
to  the  building  ? 

Commander  Parsons.  I  have  a  guess. 

The  CHAiRBfAN.  Will  not  that  money  go  into  the  Treasury  ? 

Commander  Parsons.  Yes,  sir;  any  money  we  save  on  this  job 
we  are  not  going  to  spend,  but  we  are  going  to  turn  it  back. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  spend  any  money  you  get  from  the 
salvage,  can  you  ? 

Commander  Parsons.  Yes,  sir.  It  will  not  go  back  into  the 
Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  estimate  your  salvage  will  be? 

Commander  Parsons.  Somewhere  between  $60,000  and  1100,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  you  figuring  for  linoleum  ? 

Commander  Parsons.  1375,000. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  figure  that  at  all  in  your  original  estimate  ? 

Commander  Parsons.  We  did  not  contemplate  putting  linoleum 
in  the  original  estimate,  other  than  on  the  first  floor,  and  we  have 
put  in  the  building  considerably  less  linoleum,  which  is  not  included 
in  this  figure  of  1375,000,  than  it  would  have  taken  to  cover  the 
entire  first  floor. 

The  Chairman.  Why  are  you  asking  for  more  linoleum  now? 

Commander  Parsons.  Because  it  is  the  desire  of  the  department 
to  eauip  the  building  with  hnoleum  on  all  floors  to  make  it  a  more 
satbiactory  office  building,  as  explained  in  the  Secretary's  letter, 
particularly  with  regard  to  people  doing  work  there.  We  know  that 
an  office  with  linoleum  in  it  is  a  pleasanter  office,  and  the  Secretary 
believed  it  would  be  well  worth  the  expenditure. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  your  present  concrete  floors 
have  been  snecially  prepared  to  eliminate  dust. 

Commanaer  Parsons.  They  have  been  treated;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  thoroughly  sanitary  ? 

Commander  Parsons.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chakman.  The  only  reason,  therefore,  for  linoleum,  would 
l>e  quiet? 
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Commander  Parsons.  Yes;  and  the  concrete  floor  undoubtedly  is 
colder  than  the  wooden  floor  or  a  floor  covered  with  linoleum,  because 
linoleum  is  a  nonconductor  of  heat  and  concrete  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  The  concrete  floors  are  not  damp  at  aU  ? 

Commander  Parsons.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  perfectly  dry? 

Commander  Parsons.  The  only  reason  we  considered  linoleum  for 
the  first  floor  was  that  it  was  possible  that  the  floor  might  be  some- 
what damp,  as  it.  is  on  the  groimd. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  judgment  touching  this  building  as 
to  its  suitability  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  erected  ? 

Commander  rARSONs.  I  tnink  it  is  entirely  adequate  and  suitable 
for  the  purpose,  and  I  think  anyone  will  say  it  is  much  better  suited 
for  an  office  building  than  any  temporary  office  building  that  has  yet 
been  erected. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  building  from  the 
standpoint  of  hght?  There  was  some  discussion  when  tne  original 
plans  were  drawn  as  to  whether  you  could  have  these  wings  of  the 
width  that  was  suggested  without  unduly  darkening  the  rooms. 

Commander  Parsons.  Eveiyone  who  has  occupied  the  buildings 
has  spoken  of  the  remarkable  amount  of  light,  even  in  the  center  of 
the  room,  and  I  have  noticed  in  going  about  the  building  that  on  a 
dark  day  following  a  sunshiny  day,  in  many  cases  the  curtains  which 
were  drawn  down  from  the  top  of  the  window  had  not  been  raised 
even  on  the  dark  days. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  reason  for  artiflcial  illumination  in 
any  part  of  the  buildings  used  for  offices  during  the  daytime  ? 

Commander  Parsons.  None  except  in  some  cases  where  they  have 
put  an  office  which  has  no  direct  outside  light,  and  we  have  one  or 
two  cases  of  that  kind,  or  on  possibly  an  extremely  dark,  rainy  day. 

The  Chairman.  Outside  of  the  halls  and  corridors,  even  those 
rooms  which  are  in  the  head  house  are  rooms  with  plenty  of  light  in 
them? 

Commander  Parsons.  Plenty;  even  although  one-half  of  the  room 
has  not  any  window  at  all  except  the  opening  into  the  other  room, 
and  there  will  be  very  few  cases  when  you  will  see  the  lights  on  in  th(» 
corridors. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  compile  and  place  in  the  record, 
if  you  have  the  data,  some  totals  of  materials  that  were  required  for 
the  creation  of  these  buildings,  in  order  that  we  may  have  some  idea 
of  the  magnitude  of  them. 

Commander  Parsons.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  persons  will  these  buildings  properly 
house  in  connection  with  office  work  ? 

Commander  Parsons.  The  figure  which  has  been  used  by  some 
boards  on  sanitation  is  not  less  than  76  square  feet  to  a  person  in  a 
room  used  solely  for  clerical  purposes;  but  in  a  building  of  this  sort 
a  large  part  of  the  rooms  are  usea  for  drafting  and  for  other  purposes, 
so,  1  think,  that  100  square  feet  per  person  would  probably  oe  about 
the  average,  and  that  would  mean  about  14,000  persons  in  those  two 
buildings,  although  in  some  of  the  rooms,  where  they  are  used  solely 
for  clerks,  we  have  in  them  now  sufficient  people  to  give  only  about 
one  to  60  or  65  square  feet. 

The  Chairman.  Those  buildings  are  fireproof  ? 
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Commander  Parsons.  They  are  of  fireproof  construction. 

The  Chairman.  The  building  is  not  only  built  as  a  fireproof  build- 
ing,  but  as  an  added  precaution  they  have  put  fire  doors  and  fire  walls 
in,  in  order  to  separate  sections  of  the  buildings^  so  that  if  a  fire  should 
occur  in  the  furnishings  of  any  part  of  the  Building,  it  could  imme- 
diately be  separated  from  the  balance  of  the  building. 

Commander  Parsons.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  ougnt  the  maintenance  of  these  buildings 
to  be— light  or  heavy? 

Commander  Parsons.  It  ought  to  be  light. 

The  Chairman.  The  buildings  with  the  exception  of  the  rooms  in- 
tended for  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Ihe  Navy  have  their  walls  untrimmed  just  as  they  came  from  the 
mold  of  the  concrete  ? 

Conmiander  Parsons.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  the  life  of  these  buildings  is  practically 
indefinite  1 

Conmiander  Parsons.  Indefinite. 

The  Chairman.  If  this  estimate  should  be  granted  in  its  entirety, 
it  represents  the  entire  cost  of  the  building  as  a  finished  building, 
including  moneys  necessary  for  cleaning  up  and  landscaping  about 
the  building. 

Commander  Parsons.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  necessary  do  you  think  linoleiun.  other 
than  in  the  certain  offices  of  the  lower  m>or  which  has  already  been 
provided,  is  desirable  ? 

Commander  Parsons.  I  think  it  is  quite  desirable  tmder  condi- 
tions as  they  now  are  in  Washington. 

The  Chairbian.  How  do  conditions  in  Washington  bear  on  the 
need  of  linoleum  floors  ? 

Commander  Parsons.  We  are  substituting  for  our  male  force, 
more  or  less  rapidly,  women  employees,  and  there  is  no  question  but 
that  linoleum  makes  a  more  satisfactory  office  floor  than  anything 
else;  and  it  seems  to  be  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  it 
is  well  worth  while  to  do  everything  we  can  to  make  those  offices 
ju»t  as  comfortable  and  workable  as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  any  offices  anywhere  in  the  world 
tLsed  for  the  same  general  purposes  that  are  comparable  to  these 
in  light,  space,  and  cleanliness? 

Conunander  Parsons.  The  only  thing  that  is  desirable  is  linoleum 
flooring.  Then  they  would  be  as  good  as  you  could  make  them.  I 
reallv  think  it  is  a  relatively  small  matter,  and  I  believe  in  finishing 
up  the  building  it  woidd  be  better  to  put  linoleum  down,  because  you 
^rill  have  done  something  then  that  you  will  never  regret  and  you 
will  have  a  permanent  office  building. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  will  the  linoleum  last  ? 

Commander  Parsons.  If  it  is  properly  cared  for  it  will  last  5  or 
1  (I  or  perhaps  15  years.  The  conditions  tnere  would  be  about  as  good 
as  you  could  possibly  have  them,  if  the  linoleum  was  properly  taken 
care  of,  because  it  is  on  a  permanent,  rigid  foundation. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  these  wooden  buildings  are 
now  costing  ? 

Commander  Parsons.  I  have  not  any  figures  on  that,  sir. 
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Note. — ^The  following  statement  is  submitted: 

Navy  and  War  Buildings,  Potomac  Park — Urgent  Deficiency  AppROPRiA-n'A 

Act,  Mar.  28,  1918. 

The  Navy  and  War  buildings  are  constructed  of  enduring  materials,  and  are  "n 
foundations  of  the  most  permanent  chsiracter  and,  in  respect  to  their  arrangeiEK'n'i 
for  light  and  air  for  office  purposes,  are  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  of  the  permanent 
buildings  in  Washington. 

They  stand  as  an  iUustration  of  what  can  be  done  at  reasonable  expense  to  take  caj^ 
of  the  expansion  needed  in  office  buildings  in  Washington  in  the  way  of  pro\iding 
buildings  of  a  fireproof  character  and  of  an  appearance  which  does  not  make  them  ai 
eyesore  in  the  community. 

Navy  building  has  nine  wings  and  head  house. 

Army  Building  has  eight  wings  and  head  house. 

Wings  and  head  house  are  60  feet  wide. 

Wings  are  500  feet  long  from  back  of  head  house. 

liCngth  of  Navy  Buildmg  over  all,  862  feet  10  inches. 

Length  of  Armv  Building  over  all,  782  feet  10  inches. 

Depth  of  both  buildings  over  all,  561  feet  5  inches. 

Height  of  first  story,  12  feet  6  inches. 

Height  of  second  and  third  stories,  12  feet. 

Navy  and  Army  buildings  are  99  feet  6  inches  apart  and  are  connected  by  a  (dos»-i 
corridor. 

They  are  of  reinforced  concrete  throughout,  with  steel  sash  and  pile  foundations 

Total  floor  area  inside  of  walls: 

Square  r»eL 

Navy  Building , 941>^' 

Army  Building 840. i^»' 

Total 1,7S1.0<J 

Equals  42  acres. 

Area  occupied  by  halls,  toilets,  stairways,  etc.,  is  22  per  cent  or  391,000  square  feet 
leavinoj  net  office  arei  of  1,390,000  square  feat.    Total  cubic  contents  of  both  buildings 
is  25,000,000  cubic  feet.    The  rectansrle  inclosing  the  buildings  is  1,742  feet  long  hy 
561  feet  wide,  with  a  height  of  48  feet. 

The  wiuTji  and  head  ho  ise  placed  end  to  end  would  make  a  three-story  buildinr' 
60  feet  wide  and  1.9  miles  long,  and  a  floor  area  equal  to  the  width  of  PennsvK-an-j 
Aveaue,  between  curbcj,  from  the  Capitol  to  Aqueduct  Bridge  in  G«>i^etown  a: 
Thirty-seventh  Street,  and  back  to  Twenty-sixth  Street,  a  distance  of  4  J  miles. 

The  building  which  neireat  approaches  it  in  size  is  the  Equitable  Building  in  New 
York  City,  41  btories  high,  which  has  1,700,000  square  feet  inside  of  walls,  and  to<>k 
20^  months  for  construction,  from  the  time  the  work  b^an  until  the  first  tenau: 
moved  in.  The  time  of  construction  for  the  Navy  and  Army  buildings,  on  the  same 
basis,  was  five  and  one-half  months. 

The  Navy  and  War  building  are  three  times  as  large  in  volume  as  the  House  Ofiiv »» 
Building.  Aa  for  the  State,  War  and  Navy  Building,  it  would  take  six  such  struciiirtv 
to  provide  equal  o^ce  space.  In  fact,  the  area  of  the  halls,  toilets,  and  stairway- 
is  30  per  cent  more  than  th3  entire  office  space  of  the  State,  War  and  Navy  Buildi 
If  thi^  space  were  available  in  private  buildino:s  in  Washin^jton,  it  would  rent  for  :. 
less  than  11.000,000  per  annum  on  the  bare  buildinj»  basis. 

To  walk  through  tne  Navy  and  War  b^iildin'^s  and  make  an  insoection  of  the  radii 
tors,  a  man  would  have  to  travel  25  nules;  to  make  a  circuit  of  the  corridors  oniv 
would  require  a  tramp  of  12  miles. 

Pourino^  concrete  framework,  columns  second  and  third  floors  and  roof,  took  1  • 
weeks  equivalent  to  7S0  feet  of  three-story  building  per  week. 

Maximum  diys  work,  equivalent  to  400  feet  of  three-story  building. 

Maximum  daily  number  of  men  employed.  4,200. 

Total  concrete.  6S  000  cubic  yards. 

Maximum  poured  in  one  div  1  750  cubic  yards. 

Trestle  for  handling  concrete  materials  2  OOO  feet  long. 

Average  trucks  per  day,  150;  maximum,  780.  or  one  every  50  seconds. 

Steel  reinforcing  bars,  4.500  tons. 

Steel  sash  8^  acres. 

Separate  window  shades.  20.000. 

Roolino:  felt.  3  000  000  square  feet. 

Nails,  8  carloads;  lumber.  314  carloads — ^7,500,000  feet;  glass,  18  carloads;  puti\ 
for  same,  3  carloads. 
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Badiaton,  3,200;  heatiAg  piping,  27.4  xnilee;  total  xadiation,  256,000  square  ieet; 
plumbing  fixtures.  2,800. 

Trenchee.  14  miles. 

Lighting  fixtures,  15,000. 

Outlet  boxes  and  fittings,  50,000. 

Electric  wiring,  1^5  miles. 

Call  bell  system:  Insulated  wire,  520  miles;  push  buttons,  5,000. 

TTemporary  wiring  for  constructioii  plant.  36  mUes. 

I^ umber  of  piles  5,048,  equal  to  a  total  of  178,000  linear  feet. 

The  dates  in  whsdi  impxxtant  feataKS  of  the  work  were  started  and  completed  ei« 
as  follows: 

CoBtcact  was  signed  and  work  began  on  the  site  February  25. 

AppropidatioB  act  approTcd,  l^^rai  2S. 

Flies  decided  on,  March  9. 

First  frUe  driven,  Man±  2&. 

Last  pile  dnvtn.  May  28. 

Concreting  of  footings  etarted,  April  &. 

CoACreting  of  footings  completed,  June  25. 

Concreting  of  framework  started,  April  29, 

Concreting  of  framework  fiBished,  iuly  27. 

Moving  in  begun.  Navy,  August  17. 

Moving  in  began.  Army,  August  31. 

On  October  7-all  wings  of  both  buildings  were  wholly  or  partially  occupied. 


APPBOPRJATION  AND  COST. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  these  buildings,  15,775,000,  was  based  on  two  build- 
ings three  stories  in  height,  with  an  aggregate  floor  area  inside  of  building  walls  of 
1,775,000  square  feet,  at  an  estimated  ccst  of  $3  per  square  foot,  or  $5,325,000,  to  which 
was  added  for  rotary  converter  equipment  $100,000  and  for  tenpcoary  power  plant 
$350,000.  The  buildinga,  as  conatructcd,  will  cost,  including  linoleum  on  all  three 
floors,  $3.95  p?r  square  loot  or  $7,042,49S,  to  which  must  be  added  $222,205  for  steam 
mains  to  the  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.  and  rotary  conveiter  equipment,  or  a  total 
of  $7,265,000.  The  overrun  on  the  estimated  cost  of  the  buildings  is  32  per  cent;  on 
the  appropriation,  26  per  cent. 

The  ccst  p.r  unit  of  floor  area  and  volume  will  be  as  follows.  This  la  based  on 
1,781,000  squafe  feet  and  25,000,000  cubic  feet. 


koflfilMOO 

«ept  pitas 


ooopleto,  without  equipment  and  outside  tmproTementa,  and  ex- 


oataide  improveinenta,  tucli  «i  itmtts,  patvmenfcB,  tanoe  and  out- 
lall  storm  sewer 


IntiTfior  equipment,  such  as  cafeterias,  call  "bells,  and  linoleum. 


mains  to^ 


plam  of  the  Potomac  Bleetrtc  Power  Co.  and  rotary 
aoresated -.... 


.Aonaunt. 


45,867,434 
847,000 


6,214,434 
150,776 


6,865,210 
677,288 


Cost  per  unit. 


Square,  Cubic 
Ieet.    I    feet. 


63.29 


3.48i 
€61 


CevU. 
23.5 
1.4 

24.9 

.6 


7,042,496 
222,802 


Total. 


.j    7,265,000  i, 


l»863--18- 
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15,776,000 
1,490,000 
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In  general  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  project  was  due —  '        ' 
(a)  To  the  additional  items  of  equipment  not  originally  contemplated. 
'6)  To  the  increased  cost  of  labor. 

\c)  To  the  unexpected  difficulties  encountered  on  this  particular  site. 
[a)  To  the  unusual  expenditures  made  necessary  for  construction  plant  incident  to 
the  conditions  under  vhidi.  the  work  was.  performed. 

(a)  Additional  items  of  equipment  which  were  not  contemplated,  but  which  wen 
found  desirable  and  have  been  provided  for,  include — 

2  cafeterias,  1  for  each  building;  each  cafeteria  can  serve  5,000  to  6,000 
meals  per  day  and  can  seat  1,200  at  one  time;  additional  cost  for  equip- 
ment and  installation $119,000 

Call-bell  systems  for  offices  involved,  520  miles  of  wire  and  5,000  push  buttons, 
and  will  cost 183,  OiXt 

Linoleum  for  office  spaces  on  all  three  floors  will  require  a  further  expenditure 
of  $875,000,  which,  together  with  what  has  already  been  expended  ($25,000), 
is  $313,000  more  than  originally  contemplated  at  the  time  linoleum  was 
considered  for  the  first  floor • 313, 000 

In  addition,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers, 279  fire  walls  with  fire  doors  were  installed  as  an  added  a&feguud 
against  fire  at  a  cost  of 89,  W 

Parking  space  for  500  to  600  automobiles  in  the  rear  of  the  buildings,  resur- 
facing of  B  Street  from  Seventeenth  Street  to  the  river,  and  a  covered 
corridor  connecting  the  two  buildings  will  accoimt  for €0, 000 

(b)  Increased  cost  of  labor  was  due  in  a  laige  measure  to  the  relative  inefRcieniy « f 
labor,  which  can  not  be  converted  into  a  definite  sum  of  money,  and  specificallv  lo 
increase  in  the  rates  of  wa^es  during  the  job  and  to  the  cost  of  procuring  labor,  includiLj: 
barracks  for  men,  maintenance  of  same,  and  welfare  work. 

Increase  in  wages  amounted  to $215, 0"**^ 

This  is  based  on  common  labor  at  35  cents,  although  30  cents  was  paid 
for  a  short  time.    If  based  on  30  cents,  increase  womd  be  $100,000  more. 
Procuring  and  maintaining  labor  coat 115,  Ck*) 

(c)  The  unexpected  difficulties  of  the  site  are  best  illustrated  by  the  foundati  n 
conditions,  which  required  piles  up  to  52  feet  in  length.  While  it  was  known  thit 
foundation  conditions  were  not  of  the  best,  it  was  expected  that  ordinary  spread  fuot- 
inga  would  be  satisfactory. 

Piles  cost  $377,000,  which  represents  an  excess  cost  over  spread  footings  of. .  $300,  OiO 
There  was  no  District  sewer  having  sufficient  siurplus  capacity  to  take  the 
roof  and  surface  draina^.    This  necessitated  a  separate  40-inch  trunk 
storm  sewer  to  the  tidal  basin  at  a  cost  of 51,  OtO 

(d)  Unusual  expenditures  for  construction  plant  were  to  a  certain  extent  the  rerult 
of  labor  conditions.  To  put  through  the  job  on  time  necessitated  a  more  extendi  \e 
temporary  plant  than  would  have  been  required  with  a  more  plentiful  and  efficien: 
supply  of  labor.  An  independent  water  system,  with  pumps  in  the  tidal  baan.  c*  •%*> 
ering  the  entire  area  of  operations, was  installed  on  account  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
city  supply.  Temporary  roads  and  buildings  reouired  an  unexpected  expenditure. 
A  trestle  2,000  feet  long  was  found  to  be  the  only  feasible  means  of  handling  concrete 
materials. 

Temporary  plant  cost  $351,000,  as  compared  with  the  estimate  of  $105,000, 
an  overrun  of $246,  C»»^ 

The  total  of  these  items  approximates  $1,700,000  and  indicates  the  occasion  for 
overexpenditures  of  95  cents  per  square  foot,  or  $1,717,000,  as  compared  with  the 
estimate  of  $3  per  square  foot. 

At  the  time  piles  were  found  necessary  and  the  layout  and  architectural  fcatur^^ 
decided  on,  the  latter  part  of  March,  a  detailed  eatimate  was  made  which  aggre£n:«i 
under  "General  indirect  expense"  and  the  ** Building  structure  proper"  a  total  f 
$2.62,  leaving  3S  cents  as  an  allowance  for  items  not  then  determinea  on.  The  esti- 
mate for  ''Building  structure  proper"  was  subdivided  into  material,  labor,  and  sub* 
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contncts.    The  ■ummtty  of  thia  estimate^  with  ezpenditures  under  the  nme  itemf , 
is  M  IoUowb: 


• 

Per  eqiiare  foot  of  floor  area. 

Estimate. 

Expended. 

Overran. 

Oflneifti in<j||r«rt exmnm  a ......... 

SO.  37 

# 

10.70 

10.33 

Pereeni, 
89 

m 

Boilding  structure  proper: 

Materia] 

.639 

.453 

1.158 

.706 

.725 

1.219 

.067 
.272 
.061 

11 

Labor 

60 

Subcontracts 

5 

2.25 

2.r6 

.40 

31 

Additional  items  not  covered  by  above  and  contingent. . . 

.38 

.60 

.22 

58 

Total 

3.00 

3.95 

.96 

SS 

The  greatest  proportionate  overrun  is  general  indirect  expense,  which  includes  such 
item:)  as  temporary  plant,  proctuing  and  maintaining  labor.  The  iildividual  accounts 
covered  by  tnis  gcncnil  item  arc  shown  in  detail  later. 

The  overrun  for  labor  has  been  explained  by  the  increase  in  rates  and  the  ineffi- 
ciency larj^ly  occasioned  by  the  unusual  overturn.  Increase  in  material  and  sub* 
contracts  is  readily  accounted  for  by  the  additional  quantities  of  work  performed. 

'  'Additional  items  "  overran  $0.22  per  square  foot  of  floor,  but  this  is  readily  under* 
stood  when  cafeterias,  call-bell  system,  and  linoleum  amount  to  $0.38  per  square 
foot  of  floor. 

The  general  subdivisions  in  detail  are  as  follows: 

General  indirect  expeme. 


Estimate. 


Expended. 


Fe^.  eeneral  contractor 

LiADllltyliuuraDce 

Plant  rental 

M i  toellmneous  general  supplies  and  expenses 

ffcneral  superintendent,  engineering,  timekeeping,  purchasing,  and  auditing 

Texnparanr  plant  and  initailaUon: 

Electric,  including  purchase  of  power 

Water,  inchidlnc  operation 

Temporary  buildings,  except  barracks  for  men,  and  installation 

Trestle  for  handling  materiah,  and  installation 

Pronirtng  and  maintaining  labor,  incltidiag  barracks  for  men,  and  welfare 
work 

Ocneral  trucking  and  hauling,  trackage,  etc 

Clearing  site,  tests,  etc 


Per  square  Coot  of  floor. 


S250,000 

65,000 

20,000 

100,000 

120,000 


105,300 


10,000 


oeo,30o 

0.37 


$250,000 

40,000 

20,000 

180,000 

129,000 

61,589 

87,900 

134,000 

78,206 

114,400 

145,000 

90,000 


1,260.094 
0.70 


Building  Mtructure  proper. 


Estimate.       Expended. 


Total 

rer  aqnare  foot.. 

Total 

I 'er  square  foot., 
•^ohoontraets: 

Total 

fereqoarefoot... 

Total 

X'erfqoarefoot 


•1,134,111 
10.639 

801,816 
0453 

S,  064,979 
1.168 


3,993,905 
2.26 


11,257,691 
80.706 

1,298,206 

0.726 

2,169,664 
1.219 


4,725,360 
2.66 
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The  details  of  subcontracts  are  to  follows: 


Plumbing  and  heating. 

Electric , 

PiUi 


ing 

Painting 

Mtnwax  (labor  only) •... 

linoleum 

Pipto  railing 

£  levators 

Cork  floors 

Bhades 

Plastering 

glass  ana  glazing 
oofing  and  sheet  metal 

Suspended  ceiling  (except  plastering). 

faistalling  metal  sash 

Entrance  floor 

Window  cleaning >. 

Mantels,  Secretary's  ol&ce 


Estimate. 


S812,000 

mooo 

270,000 

116,790 

15,350 

87,400. 

8,450 

ao,oio 

1,000 
25,520 

no5,ooo 

*  155,010 
84,710 
70,000 
20,000 


>>•%'»  •  ««■«  « 


Expended. 


$780,512 
241,456 

?tl:25l 

''km 

is.eoo 

1,400 

€0,140 

«2S6,205 

s»4,025 

82,800 

74,124 

18^flSD 

3,000 

10,000 

300 


2,054,070 


2,160,564 


>  In  painting. 

*  Plaiterbig  was  increased,  and  glazing  decreased  by  dhange  in  dteign  of  fiartitlons. 

Ificreafie  in  Quantity  of  piling  amounted  to 

Increase  in  snades 


Increase  in  plastering  and  glazing,  due  to  more  partitions. 
Increase  in  painting,  due  to  more  partitions. v 


Reduction  in  quantity  of  linoleum  now  placed  was.. 
Miscellaneoiis  other  items  were  le^  than  estimate. 


ir577,000 
45,000 
70,000 
31.000 

223 ,000 
63.0CO 


Item$  not  covered  by  indirect  expense  and  building  structure  proper. 


Pavements,  sidewaflcs,  fence,  end  parking  space. 

Repairs  to  s treets 

Sundries 


Watchmen  and  flre-aUrm  systems 

Blue-print  service 

Telephone  ducts  outside  of  buildings 

Outnll  ?ewer 

Call-bell  systems 

Twoeifatcrias 

Fire  walls  and  doors 

Telephone  conduits  in  floors 

Additional  for  linoleum  for  office  space,  all  three  floors. 


Estimate. 


Per  square  t6dt. 


1670,795 
0.38 


Expended. 


SIOO,000 
25,000 
25,000 
18,230 
27,r.03 

IS,  795 

60.776 

183,000 

119.2^8 

80, 055 

35,000 

375,000 


1,067,044 
O.G0 


DESCRIFnON  OF  PROJECT. 

ITtat'^g  plant. — This  plant  was  completely  desired,  but  was  not  built,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  advantageous  arraDgements  were  made  with  the  Petmnac  Electric  Light 
&  Power  Go.  for  furnishing  steam  for  heating  these  buildings  from  their  plant  at 
Fourteenth  and  G  Streets.  The  relative  cost  of  securing  steam  from  a  GovemBaentr- 
built  and  operated  plant  and  by  purchase  from  this  private  "power  companjr  was  very 
carefully  investigated  and  it  was  found  more  advantageous  to  purchase  it  thaa  to 
build  and  operate  a  Government  plant. 

In  lieu  of  constructiog  a  new  plant  heating  mains  have  been  installed  by  th« 
Government  between  the  building  and  the  company's  plant  and  contract  has  been 
entered  into  for  furnishing  steam,  in  accordance  with  authority  contained  in  the 
appropriation  act,  this  contract  providing  that  it  may  be  renewable  for  a  period  of 
10  years  and  that  the  Government  may  enter  and  operate  the  company's  plant  in  case 
said  company  fails  to  give  satisfactory  service.    The  price  for  steam  is  based  on  coal 
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at  $5  a  ton,  with  provision  for  increase  or  decrease  in  price,  corresponding  to  the  in- 
creased or  decreased  cost  of  coal. 

ConAtTuclion  o/  buildings. — Contract  for  the  work  was  signed  and  «rork  was  begna 
on  the  s'te  on  February  25,  1918,  although  the  appropriation  act  was  not  actually 
approved  until  March  23.  This  appropriation  bill  passed  the  House  on  February  18^ 
1^>IS.  The  slartirg  of  the  work  before  the  appropriation  act  was  actually  approved  or 
had  been  acted  on  by  the  Senate  was  deemed  necessary  in  order  to  expedite  operations 
and  this  action  was  taken  only  after  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committed 
on  Appropriations.  The  actual  fioor  area  inside  of  building  walls  of  the  buildings  as 
constructed  totals  1,781,000  square  feet,  or  5,000  square  feet  more  than  the  approxi^ 
mate  f  gures  specified  in  the  appropriation  act. 

At  the  time  the  contract  was  s^ned  it  was  not  expected  that  piles  would  be  needed, 
but  inveeticatioDs  of  the  subsurface  conditions  betwe^i  February  25  and  March  i 
riiQwed  that  piles  were  necessary.  Concrete  piles  were  decided  on  and  tibe  first  pil^ 
was  driven  on  BCarch  25. 

The  subsurface  conditions,  as  the  work  {N-e^resBed,  were  found  to  b«  worn  than  had 
been  anticipated  at  the  earlier  stages  of  the  pile  dzivirg.  The  number  of  piles  had  to 
be  i  1  creased  and  for  20  per  cent  of  the  piles  tneir  length  was  too  great  for  piles  entirely 
of  concrete.  So-called  composite  piles  were  substituted  for  this  portion — that  is,  a 
wooden  pile  with  a.  concrete  pile  on  top  of  it. 

The  area  on  which  these  buildings  are  constructed  proved  to  be  part  ol  the  original 
river  bed,  the  old  shore  line  being  about  where  B  Street  now  is.  The  fill  and  soft 
material  over  this  are^  varies  from  20  to  50  feet  in  thickness  to  solid  ground.  The 
minimum  length  ol  pile  was  2&  feet  and  tlie  maximum  52  feet;  total  number  5,048,  of 
whirh  1,1 4€  were  composite  piles,  averaging  40}  feet,  as  cempaved  with  the  expeoted 
number  of  4,560  piles,  averaging  82}  fie^.  The  lotal  linear  feet  of  piling  driven  ex- 
ceeded the  estimate  by  22  per  cent,  and  the  cost  per  linear  fioet  exeeeded  t^  estimibfo 
by  5  pep  cent. 

The  necenity  of  using  pilee  delayed  the  expected  cenpletien  at  the  time  tho  co»* 
trart  was  signed  at  least  one  month.  The  buudinge  were  ready  to  begin  moving  into 
a  portion  of  the  area  on  thct  dates  set  after  piles  were  determined  on;  namely,  Aupaai 
1 5  for  the  Navy  and  Septeonber  1  Icm*  the  Army,  md  moving  is  aetually  started  lor 
the  former  on  Auguet  17  and  for  the  latter  on  Aujgust  81.  The  fimt  six  win^  of  the 
Navy  building  are  now  wholly  or  partiially  occupied  and  the  entire  buiMmg  is  ready 
{f*r  occupancy.  The  first  four  wings  of  the  Army  building  are  now  occupied  and  tht 
f^tire  Army  building,  except  for  certain  additional  portable  partitions,  which  have 
|u X t  been  decided  upon,  will  oe  ready  for  occupancy  early  in  October.  Actual  movinff 
into  a  portion  of  these  spaces  may  not  take  place  until  the  ^tallation  of  additiomu 
jfartitions  has  been  effected,  such  changes  l)eing  necessary  on  account  of  a  change  in 
the  assignment  ot  space.  The  date  on  which  these  partitions  can  be  installed  depends 
un  the  speed  with  which  the  mill-w<vk  can  be  obtained. 

The  finishing  of  the  grounds,  laying  o(  sidewalks,  streets,  and  pavements  between 
the  buildings  and  in  the  rear,  and  parking  space  in  the  rear,  is  now  in  prooess.  Space 
m  the  rear  will  be  inclosed  oy  a  wire  fence  with  gates  on  the  Seven  teeth  Street  side 
arii  on  the  west  side  of  the  Army  building.  There  will  also  be  ^tee  between  the  twe 
>>iiMin9,  and  it  has  just  been  decided  to  connect  the  two  buildings  on  the  second 
:]  *  -r  with  a  cloeed-in  corridor  at  the  fiist  cross  corridor,  back  from  the  fkM^e  of  the 
h>iil'iing8. 

The  pouring  of  the  concrete  framework  has  established  a  record  for  this  particular 
^^'pe  or  construction.  From  the  time  the  first  concrete  was  poured  in  the  column 
f  ^rma,  to  the  completion  of  the  roof,  took  13  weeks,  which  is  an  avenge  of  3}  acres  el 
*1  •  >  »r  area  per  week  of  six  working  day&  This  is  equivalent  to  a  section  of  the  building 
*  *}  i^et  wide,  second  and  third  floors  and  roof,  for  a  length  of  78(^  feet  each  week.  The 
max  ilium  yardage  in  one  d%y  was  l,7d0  cubic  yards,  equivalent  te  a  section  of  the 
htxiliing  400  feet  long. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  yardage  of  concrete  placed  in  a  given  tineas  the  area  ef  floor 
( -  fnplefed.  The  volume  ef  concrete  per  unit  of  ground  8iirface>  incloeed  by  a  rectangle 
•'•irrounding  these  buildings,  gives  a  lair  indication  of  the  extent  oa  er  which  the  work 
'. "  ^reed  out  and  the  consequent  difficulty  in  handling  materials  to  and  from  the 
rn  i  T«>r9  for  thia  form  of  light  constructioB,  as  compared  with  the  usual  type  of  coMTSte 
warehouse.  The  twe  eight-etory  «x>ncrete  warehouses  which  are  just  being  completed 
*<  >r  the  Vayy  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  have  eerentially  the  same  floor  areas  as  these  temp^ 
ri  ry  buiKfings,  but  the  vohime  of  concrete  is  8.2€  cubic  feet  per  square  foot  of  ground 
fm%'  ^,  as  compared  with  1 .88  cubic  feet,  or  nearly  four  and  one-half  times  the  quantity 
ri«»r  unit  of  ground  space  fer  the  warehouses  as  compared  with  the  buildings  in  Wad^ 
tr..rtoD.  To  handle  a  project  so  spread  out  as  the  above  comparisoa  indicates  ef 
n^^'esn.ty  requires  a  more  extensive  plant  installation. 
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The  general  features  and  arrangement  of  the  buildines,  except  for  certain  equipment 
and  floor  covering,  are  in  accordance  with  the  original  intention.  The  extent  of  par- 
titionSj  the  improvements  and  the  work  outside  of  the  buildings,  and  the  under! vId^ 
conditions  of  tne  site  have  been  greater  and  more  difficult  than  could  have  been  antici- 
pated. Furthermore,  labor  conditions,  especially  in  regard  to  common  labor,  have 
been  unprecedented,  and  rates  for  labor  mtve  been  increasing  throughout  the  life  of 
the  job. 

;  It  was  my  intention  and,  I  think,  the  intention  of  those  responsible  for  this  ap- 
propriation, that  the  buildings  should  present  a  pleasing  appearance  architecturally 
andshould  fit  in  with  the  site  as  well  as  might  be  without  undue  expenditure  of  moDey. 
A  view  of  the  facade  on  Seventeenth  Street  and  on  B  Street  will,  I  believe,  show  thkt 
the  results  accomplished  have  been  satisfactory.  The  especially  heavy  fronts  on 
these  two  faces  and  the  finishing  of  the  surface  has  cost  somewhat  more  than  ttss 
expected,  but  has  been  worth  it.  To  have  left  the  buildings  on  these  fronts  as  they 
are  between  the  courts  would  have  been  indefensible.  We  all  know  that  while  the 
buildings  are  specified  as  ''temporary"  in  the  appropriation  act,  they  are,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  permanent  buildings,  resting  on  heav]^  foundations  and  ^v.iU 
of  enduring  materials.  The  ceilings  are  high  and  the  lighting  of  the  offices  ccMid 
not  be  better  for  any  type  of  building  that  could  be  constructed.  The  interior  finl'b 
is  plain,  but  satisfactory,  and  is  as  inexpensive  as  it  was  possible  to  make  it.  En- 
trances and  corridors  are  wide  and  ample,  but  not  more  so  than  they  should  be  m 
handle  the  crowds  which  will  be  employed  there. 

Conditions  with  regard  to  common  labor  are  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  to  keep 
an  average  gang  of  a  little  over  1,500  men  at  this  f  gure  continuously  for  seven  weeis, 
from  Jime  5  to  July  24,  necessitated  the  hiring  of  over  2,800  men,  in  addition  to  t>e 
original  1,500.  But  little  difficulty  was  experienced  in  sectudng  common  labor  up 
to  the  time  the  gang  reached  900  or  1,000  men,  the  early  part  of  May,  and  during  the 
entire  period  of  10  weeks  it  was  only  necessary  to  hire  12  per  cent  more  men  than  were 
employed.  At  this  time,  due  to  increasing  the  size  of  the  gang  and  labor  conditions 
here  and  elsewhere,  the  number  of  men  hired  to  those  employed  took  a  sudden  jump 
which  is  well  illustrated  by  the  attached  diagram.  During  the  life  of  the  job  7,r<x» 
common  laborers  have  been  hired  by  the  general  contractor  to  recruit  this  laoor  gacg. 
which  has  never  had  in  it  more  than  1,600  men  at  any  one  time.  To  keep  an  a^era^e 
gang  of  1,500  to  1,600  men  for  a  period  of  seven  weeks  necessitated  the  hiring  of  2.^<a) 
men  in  addition  to  the  original  1,500,  and  to  recruit  this  gang  to  1,500  men  there  were 
employed  3,400  men. 

Common  labor  started  at  30  cents,  which  was  held  for  only  a  few  weeks;  was  tl  en 
increased  to  35  cents,  and  subsequently  to  40  cents  an  hotir,  which  is  f  4.40  for  a  10-h our 
day.  The  latter  rate  was  necessary  so  as  to  obtain  laborers  from  New  York.  \S1  lie 
a  large  number  of  the  sldlled  employees  have  had  to  be  imported,  the  main  difficulty 
has  been  with  common  labor.  In  bringiog  in  men  car  fare  and  expense  are  paid, 
and  if  the  men  prove  satisfactory  and  stay  as  long  as  they  aie  needed,  and  desire  lo 
return,  their  car  f&re  back  is  also  paid.  ]t  is  needless  to  sav  that  but  little  car  fare 
was  paid  for  return  of  common  labor,  as  it  disappeared,  probably  diiftirg  to  other  iob£>. 

As  tl  e  work  progressed  it  was  soon  foimd  necessary  to  bui'd  barracks  and  proviJe  4 
commissary  to  take  care  of  the  men  as  they  tame  in.  Accommodations  for  nearly 
1,230  men  have  been  pro-  ided,  and  these  barracks  have  served,  not  so  much  as  a  per- 
manent place  of  aboae  for  the  men,  as  for  a  transfer  station  until  the  men  locatrd 
themsehes  in  the  city.  With  those  men  who  continued  to  live  there,  and  the  tun- 
sients,  during  the  height  of  the  job,  the  barracks  have  been  filled.  Extensive  welfare 
work  \^as  found  necessary  and  rallle?,  vith  a  paiade  and  epeechmaking,  usually  l> 
some  one  fron  the  front,  have  been  a  feature.  A  most  successful  means  of  interestirc 
the  men  on  the  jch  has  proved  to  be  the  weekly  paper  with  pictures  of  the  ^'ario1;i' 
gangs,  pi  tures  of  the  wor>,  ard  local  items  about  indi%iduals  or  various  gangs  and 
their  accomp'i  hments.  All  those  thirgs,  while  impossible  to  measure  in  moot  y. 
have  undoubtEdlv  hsid  their  value  in  keeping  the  job  alive  and  the  men  at  wrrL. 
Frequent  entertt-inments  in  the  shape  of  ooxiog  and  wrestling  have  been  pro\iii'^ 
in  the  evenings,  and  baseball  teaois  among  the  colored  contingent  were  organize. 
Appmxiaiately  $115,000  has  been  expended  for  procuring  aod  maintaining  lab  r, 
including  barracks  for  the  men  and  welfare  work,  and  such  expenditure  has  been  ju0t 
as  necessary  and  vital  as  has  been  any  expenditure  for  direct  labor  or  material.  In- 
crease in  the  rates  of  labor  for  all  classes  has  involved  an  expenditure  of  $215,000,  of 
which  amount  $140,000  represents  common  labor^  assuming  that  Uie  original  w:^^ 
was  35  cents,  which  was  paid  within  a  very  short  time  after  tne  job  started.  If  base^i 
on  the  oriiioal  labor  at  30  cents,  the  increase  would  be  $100,000  more. 

The  expenditure  for  what  is  called  '^ General  indirect  expenses'* — that  is,  itam 
of  material,  labor,  and  of  miscellaneous  expenditures  which  do  not  form  a  direct 
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part  of  th^  completed  project — wete  greatly  in  excess  of  what  could  have  been  fore- 
eeen  at  the  start  of  the  work;  in  fact,  they  were  89  per  cent  more  than  the  expected 
coat.  While  this  excess  can  not,  of  course,  be  directly  attributed  to  labor  conoitions, 
such  conditions  do,  however,  have  an  Important  bearing  in  materially  augmenting 
a  large  part  of  such  costs. 

The  item  for  procuring  and  maintaining  labor,  barracks,  for  the  men,  and  welfare 
work,  amounting  to  1 115,000,  is  of  course  the  direct  result  of  existing  labor  condi- 
tions. Furthermore,  labor  conditions  do  have  an  important  indirect  bearing  on 
the  plant  costs,  for  carrying  to  successful  completion  a  job  of  this  sort.  To  put  through 
such  a  job  in  the  time  contemplated  necessitated  a  more  extensive  tern porarv  plant 
than  would  have  been  necessary  with  a  more  plentiful  and  efficient  supply  of  labor. 

Temporary  plant  and  installation  was  expected  to  cost  1105,000.  It  actually  cost 
$351,000.  It  was  necessary  to  put  in  and  keep  in  operation  an  independent  water 
and  fire-protection  system,  as  sufficient  city  water  was  not  available  on  accoimt  of 
the  small-sized  mains  and  great  demands  occasioned  by  temporary  buildings  already 
erected  in  that  vicinity.  Pumps  were  installed  in  the  tidal  basin  and  complete 
pipe  lines  were  laid  to  the  various  wings  and  around  the  grounds  to  furnish  water 
tor  construction  purposes  and  toprovide  fire  protection  to  the  taige  quantities  of  inflam- 
mable matedal  in  the  vicinity.  Temporary  buildings  for  housing  marine  guard* 
messing  the  men,  for  oflices,  and  for  storehouses  involved  a  large  expenditure  of 
money.  It  was  the  policy  to  prevent  any  hold-up  in  the  work^  to  accumulate  material 
on  the  ground  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  to  store  it  ready  for  instant  use.  Extensive 
temporary  roads  of  cinders  and  timber  were  a  necessity  on  account  of  the  condition 
of  tne  site.  Temporary  installations  for  electric  light  and  power  to  grounds  and 
buildings,  the  operation  and  installation  of  a  temporsLry  direct  current  generating  set, 
on  accoimt  of  delay  in  putting  into  operation  permanent  equipment,  due  largely  to 
accident,  also  increased  the  costs. 

BOSTON  (mass.)  navy  YARD — LENGTHENING  PIERS. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral,  you  have  an  estunate  for  the  navy  yard 
at  Boston  of  $170,000. 

Admiral  Parks.  I  requested  an  appropriation  of  $400,000,  which 
was  granted  on  the  1st  of  July,  to  lengthen  piers  on  the  water  front 
to  tsSae  care  of  a  part  of  the  over-seas  business,  and  I  have  taken  bids 
on  the  work  twice,  both  sets  of  bids  indicating  that  $400,000  is  insuffi- 
cient. The  work  can  be  contracted  for,  or  could  the  last  time  I 
took  bids,  at  $570,000.  I  concluded  the  work  is  necessary  and  have 
asked  for  the  deficiency,  although  I  have  not  awarded  the  contract 
yet.  I  am  holding  that  up  to  determine  the  views  of  the  committee, 
and  if  the  committee  should  not  find  it  a  proper  amount  to  allow,  it 
seems  I  must  reduce  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  under  the  con- 
tract, for  which  the  $400,000  was  appropriated. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  work  you  want  to  do? 

Admiral  Parks.  Increasing  Piers  4,  4a,  5,  and  6.  The  old  front  of 
the  Boston  Navy  Yard — that  is,  up  to  about  1899 — ^was  considerably 
back  of  the  present  water  front.  At  that  time,  or  about  1899,  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  ceded  certain  land  to  us  and  the  water-front 
line  was  then  established  by  the  War  Department,  giving  us  deep 
water  along  the  whole  of  the  front,  and  trie  piers  were  run  out  to 
the  pier  head  lines  established  in  1899  These  piers  are  too  short  to 
handle  traffic  efficiently.  The  State  of  Massachusetts,  through  its 
port  directors,  I  think  they  are  now  called,  the  commission  on  public 
lands,  and  the  district  engineer  have  all  agreed  that  the  pier-head  line 
in  front  of  the  navy  yard  can  be  extended  from  177  to  320  feet — 177 
feet  at  Pier  6  and  320  feet  at  Pier  4a.  The  piers  at  the  Boston  Navy 
Yard  are  perpendicular  practically  to  the  water  front,  and  that  lies 
at  the  head  of  the  main  channel,  the  channel  branching  to  the  west 
into  Charles  River  and  to  the  east  into  the  Mystic  River.     The  site 
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k  excellent  for  the  berthing  of  a  large  ship  at  the  head  of  the  main 
ship  channel.  This  project  contemplates  lengthening  the  piers  di- 
rectly at  the  bead  of  that  channel,  to  make  use  of  them  for  the  long 
ships,  and  is  a  part  only  of  the  project  submitted  from  the  yartl, 
which  requires  practically  pulling  out  all  of  the  piers  now  on  tlie 
water  front  ana  building  new  ones.  We  are  now  estimating  that 
this  will  accomphsh  90  per  cent  of  what  the  whole  plant  would  have 
accomplished,  and  at  a  very  small  part  of  the  tot«3  estimated  cost, 
without  tying  up  the  water  front  for  years.  Therefore,  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  I  ought  to  recommend  the  additional  money  on  that 
item. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  piers  wood  or  concrete  1 

Admiral  Pabks.  They  are  wooden  piers,,  but  you  must  build  a 
erane  runway  out  en  one  of  them  to  get  the  use  oi  youjr  heavy  cran^, 
and  that  will  require  a  conerete  supporting  core  iof  about  220  feet. 

The  Chaikman.  Is  it  desirable  to  put  wooden  piers  there  ? 

Admiral  Pakks.  It  is. a  very  good  thins  to  use  wooden  {uers  on 
that  front,  I  believe.     They  coat  very  mu^  less  than  anything  eke 

?ou  can  do,  and  the  tereao  has  not  been  bad  in  Boston  Harbor. 
here  are  piers  in  Boston  Harbor  thivt  have  been  in  use  erer  since  I 
can  remember  that  are  stiU  udeful  so  far  as  the  piers  are  concerned. 
That  would  not  have  been  the  case  at  Norfolk. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  creosote  your  piles  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  Not  at  aU.     We  use  untreated  piles. 

The  Chairman.  la  there  any  value  in  ereosQting  the  underwater 
part  of  them  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  No,  sir;  not  unless  the  teredo  gets  up  into  those 
waters.  As  long  as  the  teredo  stays  the  other  side  of  Cape  Cod  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  creosote,  but  as  soon  as  you  get  the  teredo  work- 
ing up  in  there,  you  wiU  have  to  creosote  them.  The  ouestion  there 
is  not  between  ereosoted  or  uncreosoted  piles,  but  it  is  between  piles 
and  granite  walls.  Granite  walls  buUt  around  your  wharf  area  and 
filled  in  with  earth  certaialy  makes  solid  land,  that  you  could  put. 
1,000  pounds  per  square  foot  on,  or  2,000  pounds  per  square  foot,  but 
if  you  design  your  wharf  to  carry  400  pounds  per  square  foot,  you  are 
designing  about  all  that  the  Navy  will  use.  It  needs  some  wharves 
for  heavy  weights,  like  guns  and  armor,  but  most  of  its  wharves  that 
have  been  designed  for  a  heavier  load  than  600  pounds  are  stronger 
than  the  actual  loading  indicates  to  be  necessary,  and  400  pounds  is 
probably  a  pretty  fair  capacity  for  a  navy  yard  wharf.  Now,  this  i^ 
contrary  to  my  earlier  ideas.  I  believed  at  first  that  we  were  de- 
signing our  navy  yard  wharves  with  too  light  a  capacity,  but  after 
about  20  years  experience  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  have 
been  doing  pretty  well. 

The  Chairman.  Do.  you  think  it  ig  desirable  to  imdertake  this  con- 
struction now  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  do,  for  the  reason  that  Norfolk  and  New  York 

are  crowded,  and  I  believe  if  we  could  get  mora  than  10  per  cent  of 

that  over-seas  work  into  Boston  Harbor  it  would  be  worth  while  to 

do  it. 
The  Chairman.  How  much  will  this  otmstruction  work  interfert 

with  the  use  of  the  harbor? 

Admu-al  Parks.  As  laid  out  now,  it  wiU  not  interfere  at  aB.  U 
does  not  tear  out  a  thing  that  is  there.     It  is  simply  adding  to  the 
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piara  (bat  are  already  there,  increasing  their  length  without  tearing 
uut  anything.. 

The  Chaibman.  Does  it  not,  however,  ooneest  the  yards  very 
much  and  interfere  thereby  with  the  loading  ana  unloading  of  ships  f 

Admiral  Parks.  This  will  do  very  little  of  that  because  of  the  pile 
construction.  If  you  attempted  to  make  the  granite  constructioUi 
it  would  interfere  so  much  that  it  would  not  be  worth  imdertaking  it, 
but  you  have  plenty  of  room  to  keep  your  pile  rafts  around  in  tnat 
ehannel  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  yards  up  against  the  wall,  and  all 
the  piles,  as  you  drive  theon,  will  oe  driven  with  floating  drivers,  so 
there  is  practically  no  reason  for  interfering,  except  when  a  ship  ia 
coming  in  or  out,  and  then  you  had  better  stop  your  pile  driving  long 
enou^  to  get  the  ship  in  or  out,  but  there  is  practically  no  intorfer* 
ence  with  the  handling  of  your  ships. 

NAVAL  OraBATINO  BASS,  HAMfTON   ROADS,  VA* 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  for  naval  operating  bases  a| 
Hampton  Roads,  11,174,556.68. 

Admiral  Parks.  That  is  a  matter  I  had  up  in  June  when  I  asked 
for  SI, 250,000  and  at  that  time  I  believe  I  stated  I  knew  of  a  |47S,00Q 
deficit  as  of  May  1,  and  that  at  the  rate  of  expenditure  estimated  it 
would  erentually  amount  to  11,250,000  on  the  last  of  June.  It  hw 
takeB  me  until  about  two  or  three  weeks  ago  to  find  out  what  the 
actual  deficiency  is. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  an  incurred  deficiency? 

Admiral  Parks.  It  b  an  incurred  deficiency  and  it  is  due  to  con^ 
'  tracts  with  the  Atlantic  BituUthic  Co.,  R.  B.  Bachardson  &  Co.,  James 
Stewart  &  Co.,  Geoi^e  Leary  Construction  Co.,  and  E.  P.  Converse  & 
Co.,  four  of  which  are  cost-plus  contracts,  and  the  fifth  a  unit-price 
contract.  Hampton  Roads,  on  accoimt  ot  a  lar^  increase  in  work 
in  the  Navy,  waa  started  without  as  many  experienced  public  works 
people  as  wo  would  have  liked  to  have.  The  corps  was  largely 
mcn^ased,  and  while  we  took  in  excellent  engineers  they  were  not 
familiar  with  Navy  matters  nor  with  Government  appropriations. 

The  principal  point,  apparently,  wa3  to  get  the  work  done  and  get 
it  done  promptly.  In  the  fall  there  was  a  shortage  of  sand  and  grave) 
for  concrete  work  and  plants  were  commandeered;  the  material  was 
fiimished  to  the  contractors  on  receipts  but  ch^ges  were  not  made 
at  that  time  and  were  not  made  until  about  six  weeks  a9:o;  cement 
was  issued  in  the  same  way,  and  principal  attention  was  given  to  get* 
ting  tha  work  done  rather  than  to  getting  the  accounts  in  such  shape 
Uiat  it  would  be  easy  to  know  where  they  stood.  I  believe  we  now 
have  the  accounts  for  that  appropriation  of  12,800,000,  so  that  we 
know  that  the  definite  anu)unt  of  the  deficit  is  11,174,556.68. 

The  Chairman.  You  got  S3,000,000  in  July,  did  you  not  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  Yes;  that  is,  t3,000,000  for  the  development  of 
the  base.    This  is  a  deficiency  on  the  original  appropriation. 

The  GoAiRMAN.  What  was  the  original  appropriation  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  have  not  that  here  right  now,  but  it  was  for  the 
purchase  of  land  and  the  development  of  the  base,  limiting  the  land 
to  91,200,000.  Of  course,  there  ia  a  clause  in  the  act  of  July  1,  1918, 
thai  makes  it  unlawful  to  use  any  of  that  t3|000|000  for  this  defi^ 
eiency;  the  clause  provided  that  none  of  the  appropriations  carried 
in  that  act  should  be  used  for  covering  deficiencies. 
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The  Chairhan.  You  speak  of  four  of  these  contracts  being  cost- 
plus  contracts  and  the  fifth  being  a  unit-price  contract.  By  a  unit- 
price  contract  you  mean  a  contract  let  on  competitive  biddin^t 

Admiral  Parks.  A  price  of  so  many  cents  per  cubic  yara,  that 
being  a  dredging  contract.  That  contract  provided  a  price  of  so 
many  cents  per  cubic  yard  for  one  area  and  another  price  per  cubic 
yard  for  a  second  area,  with  an  estimate  that  there  would  be  suffi- 
cient yards  at  these  imit  prices  to  amount  to  about  1780,000.  After 
that  contract  was  made,  and  further  attention  was  given  to  the 
action  of  the  sea,  it  was  decided  that  that  contract  should  be  iixcreased 
to  one  million  and  some  himdred  thousand  dollars,  to  provide  suffi- 
cient filling  material  to  make  the  surface  2  feet  higher  than  at  first 
intended,  otherwise  the  beach  of  the  air  stations  would  be  washed 
at  extreme  high  tides. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  yet  imderstand  how  the  deficiency 
occurred.  Did  it  occur  because  you  have  undertiJcen  to  do  a  greater 
piece  of  work  or  did  it  occur  because  your  estimate  as  to  the  cost  of 
the  work  was  too  low? 

Admiral  Parks:  Well,  there  was  not  any  definite  estimate  made 
of  cost  except  on  the  unit  price  contract;  it  was  a  contract  to  do  so 
much  dredging  and  fiilling  at  so  much  per  cubic  yard.  The  Richard- 
son contract  called  for  $100,000  worth  of  work  which,  I  believe, 
was  stated  for  bonding  company  purposes,  so*  that  the  bonding  com- 
pany would  know  what  sized  fee  to  charjge  for  the  bond.  Work 
was  added  to  that  contract  from  time  to  time  unt  1  something  over 
$1,000,000  worth  had  been  performed,  when  another  allotment  of 
$450,000  was  requested.  Something  over  $1,250,000  worth  of  work 
has  been  performed  under  that  contract.  Now,  the  additions  were 
each  for  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  work,  comparatively  small 
with  reference  to  the  total  amount  of  work  done.  For  the  Atlantic 
Bitulithic  Co.  the  estimate  was  $300,000  for  roads,  over  $600,000  has 
been  expended,  and  nearly  $300,000  more  is  necessary.  Tnat  is  a 
cost-plus  contract  and  it  does  not  give  you  any  idea  of  what  your 
cost  IS  going  to  be  when  you  get  through;  it  does  not  put  you  in  a 
position  to  show  that  you  need  $170,000  or  any  definite  amount  iv 
take  care  of  that  project;  you  get  items  of  deficiency  only  after 
the  work  is  completed  and  can  not  ascertain  it  in  advance. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  get  at  it  in  advance  if  you  had  any  real 
knowledge  of  what  it  was  going  to  cost  to  do  it. 

Admiral  Parks.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  limit  your  work  to  iLo 
money  and  not  have  a  deficiency  unless  there  is  a  particiilar  reas.>ii 
that  makes  a  deficiency  desirable.  There  are  things  that  make  a 
deficiency  desirable,  but  losing  track  of  your  expenditures  is  not  a 
sufficiently  good  reason.  However,  that  is  the  reason  for  the  ili- 
ficiency  at  Hampton  Roads;  they  lost  track  of  their  expenditures,  n'»i 
intentionally,  but  simply  because  they  did  not  know  the  important  <» 
of  keeping  the  records  in  such  shape  as  to  satisfy  the  auditor  for  the 
paymaster's  benefit.  If  they  haa  been  familiar  with  those  thinir^s 
and  had  created  a  deficit,  it  might  have  been  reprehensible.  I 
believe  those  people  were  doing  exactly  what  they  considered  ioi 
the  best  interests  of  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  the  situation,  Admiral,  what 
happened  was  this:  That  a  certain  amount  of  work  was  supposed  to  ht» 
necessary  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  improvement;  Congress  appro- 
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priated  J2,800,000  for  the  doing  of  it,  11,200,000  being  for  the  land 
and  $1,600,000  for  the  improvements;  that  thereupon  the  Navy 
Department  gave  contracts  for  the  doing  of  dredging  work  at  a  cer- 
tain unit  cost  and  certain  other  work  at  cost,  plus  10  per  cent;  that 
the  naval  officers  having  this  work  in  chaise  did  not  so  keep  their 
records  as  to  know  just  what,  according  to  Government  rules,  would 
be  chained  against  this  work,  and  in  consequence  lost  track  of  how 
much  money  was  available  for  the  continuation  of  the  work;  that  as 
a  result  of  that  not  only  what  was  originally  contemplated  to  be 
undertaken  but  considerable  other  work  was  undertaken  and  all  of 
the  work  proved  to  be  more  expensive  than  was  estimated  at  the 
time  the  original  sum  was  asked  for  and  granted  by  Congress, 
and  as  a  result  of  the  combination  of  those  causes  the  completion  oi 
the  project,  as  it  has  now  become  enlarged,  has  resulted  m  a  need 
for  an  additional  appropriation  of  $1,174,556.68. 

Admiral  Parks.  I  think  that  is  a  very  clear  statement  of  the  case. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  know  what  we  are  going  to  get 
as  the  result  of  this  expenditure. 

Admiral  Parks.  You  are  going  to  get  about  400  additional  acres 
of  land  filled  in  on  the  front,  this  monej  having  been  expended  for  a 
biilkhead  extending  from  the  western  lunits  of  the  station  around  to 
the  exposition  basin ;  from  the  exposition  basin  and  stiU  to  the  eastward 
around  to  Bush  Creek;  that  is,  the  whole  of  the  northern  front  has 
been  covered  by  a  bulkhead.  The  area  from  the  exposition  basin  to 
Bush  Creek  will  be  filled  in  and  furnish  land  for  aviation  work;  on 
the  area  between  the  exposition  basin  and  the  western  end  we  get  a 
merchandise  pier  about  1,200  feet  long  with  a  shed  1,000  feet  long  on 
it,  and  we  also  get  all  of  the  buildings  that  were  purchased  with  the 
land,  with  the  exception  of  four,  repaired  and  put  in  condition  for 
use,  the  four  exceptions  being  the  History  building  and  three  resi- 
donres. 

Tne  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  ''History  BuUding"  ?  Do 
you  mean  that  was  a  name  given  by  the  exposition  to  a  building  t 

Admiral  Parks.  That  was  a  building  called  the  History  Building 
at  the  time  of  the  Jamestown  Exposition,  one  of  the  main  group;  you 
a!>o  get  storm  sewers,  drainage  sewers,  and  water  lines  repaired  and 
extended,  and  about  half  of  the  required  streets  and  sidewalks 
finished. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  judgment,  assuming  that  all  of  the  things 
that  have  been  undertaken  should  have  been  undertaken,  would  there 
have  been  a  saving  in  cost  if  there  had  been  competitive  bidding  on 
this  work? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  believe  there  would  have  been,  although  that 
work  was  undertaken  at  a  time  when  cost  plus  contracts  were  very 
much  in  favor,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  contractor  who  would  now 
make  a  good  estimate  on  a  lump  sum  would  at  that  time  have  been 
averse  to  doing  it.  These  contracts  were  made  early  in  the  war 
period. 

CHARACTER   OP   CONTRACTS. 

The  CoAXSMAS.  Admiral,  you  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience, 
necessarily,  in  Government  work.  What  have  you  to  say  touching 
the  continuation  of  the  practice  that  came  into  vogue  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  in  connection  with  tne  letting  of  contracts  on  a  fee  puis  cost 
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basis  or  what  is  sometimes  loosely  spoken  of  as  a  cost  plus  basis,  as 
against  competitive  bidding  and  lump  sum  contract  awards. 

Admiral  Farks.  I  am  in  favor  of  tao  lump  sum  contract  over  any 
form  of  cost  contract,  whether  fixed  fee  or  percentage  or  contineeut 
fee;  but  the  form  of  contract  made  prior  to  the  war  was  oae  which 
served  the  purpose  very  well  on  account  of  the  frequent  changes 
in  labor  and  material  prices.  To-day,  the  prices  are  liable  to  be 
changed  without  apparent  reason,  and  to  be  made  retroactive  for 
several  months,  and  under  these  conditions  a  contractor  who  is 
making  a  lump  sum  bid  must  provide  a  contingent  out  of  proportion 
to  the  proper  cost  of  the  job-  Of  late  the  Bureau  has  been  attempting 
tiO  obviate  the  necessity  of  this  large  contingent  in  the  matter  ol 
labor  by  providing  that  where  the  rate  of  pay  is  established  by  the 
Government  and  is  increased^  or  decreased  during  the  period  for  which 
the  contract  is  running,  the  additional  amount  or  the  decreased 
a,ntou];^t,  sh^  be  applies  to  the  contract;  and  as  material  is  so  thor- 
oughly in  the  hands  of  tbe,  Gavernmetnt  that  a  contractor  has  liuie 
choice,  it  has  been  assumed  that  before  he  makes  a,  proposal  the  con- 
tractor  will  procure  hia  alkttment  of  material  for  the  work,  and  avoid 
uncertaiiit^y  aa  to.  the  coat  of  that  material. 

Thia  has  feeea  worked  out  very  well  for  lumber.  Cement  is  also 
fixed.    Title  W^r  Industries  Board  had  taken  charge  of  sand  and 

Sa^vel  ami  broken  stone  in  the  New  York,  Philadelpma,^  and  Norfolk 
striata,  and  has  established  rateau  The  item  w^ich  caiises  most 
trouble  is  steely  and  it  has  beeA  fo^ud  recently  that  a  prospective 
bidder  can  not  get  a  price  for  hia  steel  until  after  his  coatract  is 
awarded,  because  he  must  then  go  to  the  priorities  committee  of  the 
War  Industries  Board  and  find  out  where  it  is  going  to  be  manu- 
factured. Therefore  he  has  got  to  guess  on  his  steel.  That  was  the 
case  with  lumber  four  or  five  months  ago;  we  overcame  that,  and  I 
hope  we  will  be  able  to  overcome  the  trouble  with  steel.  The  only 
other  thing  that  is  liable  to  affect  the  siz^e  of  the  contingent  fee  is 
transportation,  which  is  also  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  and 
we  have  formerly  provided  that  no  delays  in  deliveries  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  justifiable  cause  of  delay.  We  are  modifying  that  to  the 
extent  that  any  delay  due  to  the  act  of  the  Government  shall  be  a 
justifiable  cause.  I  believe  the  terms  of  the  lump-sum  contract  are 
now  being  gotten  into  such  shape  that  the  contractor  need  not  add  an 
unreasonaUe  contingent  to  his  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  You  think,  therefore,  that  with  these  provisions 
in  contracts  that  are  to  be  awarded  you  can  reasonably  expect  com* 
petitive  bidding  on  the  part  of  contractors  and  that  you  will  get  a 
more  desireable  contract  than  by  imdertaking  to  let  it  on  a  fixed  fet^ 
and  a  cost  basis. 

Admiral  Pabjcs.  I  fully  believe  that.  Even  without  some  of  the<e 
provisions  I  have  been  mentioning,  the  bidding  has  been  excellent 
and  the  contractors  have  been  hign  class.  Even  Turner,  who  does 
not  bid  ordinarily,  gave  me  a  bid  on  a  storehouse  in  Philadelphia  on 
a  lump-sum  basis,  and  was,  I  think,  a  close  third.  I  do  not  recali 
excatly  now,  but  I  think  the  three  on  something  Uke  a  million  and  a 
quartet  doUass  coj^itraet  were  not  moare  than  $20,000  apart. 

The  C^iaM^HN.  A  good  many  of  these  men  who  have  received 
eoat^ua  contracta,  aa  w^  eaU  them^  are  now  in  po8itiQ&  wheriv 
having  <;peated  more  or  Ibas  ol  an  organization,  mey  ajce.  rather 
desirous  of  bidding? 
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Admii-al  I^arks.  Scfveiial  contractors  have  made  stat^tients  to 
me  within  the  last  month  that  they  do  nt^t  teat«e  lor  more  ocfet-f  liii 
contracts  and  prtfer  definite  bids. 

The  Chairman.  Everyone  tecoghi«s  that  at  t3ie  beginning  «f  Hxe 
war,  and  aecasixwiallv  now^  the  element  of  time  wte  t)tt»  <A  Ae  ^ea1»e^ 
factors  to  be  consiaered  m  having  certain  Oovemment  worn  don^v 
Having  that  in  mind,  \rhat  have  you  to  say  touclmyg  the  wisdom  of 
having  had  contracts  for  work  such  as  cantonment  work  and  ^tii^ 
work  done  on  a  cost-plus  basis. 

Admiral  Farxb.  I  think  it  was  very  wise  to  have  started  the  early 
ones  on  that  basis  and  to  have  continued  that  practice  until  con- 
ditions could  be  worked  Ground  to  Ttaike  it  practicable  to  use  the 
ordinary  form  of  Government  contract.  One  reason  for  a  cost-plus 
contract  has  been  mentioned  a  great  many  times,  and  that  is  that 
you  are  enabled  to  start  early.  Y  ou  are  also  enabled  to  make  changes 
very  soon  after  you  have  started  early.  The  cost  of  changes  are  very 
reaaily  covered  up  in  a  cost-plus  contract.  In  a  lump-sum  contract 
the  cost  of  your  changes  are  of  record.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  make 
a  change  under  a  lump-simi  contract  as  it  is  under  a  cost-plus  con- 
tract, but  it  is  a  matter  of  record  in  the  former  while  no  record  is 
necessary  in  the  latter  form  of  contract.  Therefore  I  believe  that 
the  practice  we  are  now  following  at  Hampton  Roads  for  canton- 
ment construction  has  enabled  us  to  start  early  and  still  prepare  pland 
before  we  got  a  contractor — that  is,  we  got  the  lumber  association 
to  bill  the  mmber  to  John  Doe,  start  it  for  the  site,  and  not  begin  to 
count  the  time  for  discounts  until  two  days  after  oids  were  opened, 
an<l  then  transfer  it  from  John  Doe  to  the  man  who  got  the  contract. 

Now,  that  got  the  material  on  the  road  rolling  toward  the  sit^ 
bef(««  plans  were  in  shape  and  allowed  sufficient  time  to  get  a  lump^ 
Fum  contract.  There  are  many  devices  that  can  be  used  to  avoid 
loss  of  tirre.  The  advertising  is  supposed  to  be  for  a  period  of  three 
weeks.  The  bureau  has  considered  that,  under  war  conditions,  the 
e:i  ergenoy  will  excuse  the  omission  of  three  weeks'  advertisen:ent  and 
will  make  three  days  sufficient  in  certain  cases  and  10  days  sufficient 
in  others.  The  period  of  advertisers  en  t  in  each  case  is  being  fixed 
At  that  reasonable  tinre  which  an  ordinary  contractor  would  need  to 
jrc*t  information  upon  which  to  base  a  bid.  Now,  one  that  requires 
a  <lozen  subcontractors  must  have  a  greater  length  of  time  for  adver- 
ti-^eTient  than  one  which  is  a  simple  matter  of  three  or  four  items, 
S4 »  that  some  of  our  affairs  are  advertised  for  a  week  and  som«  of  them 
two  weeks  and  some  of  them  the  regular  three  weeks. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral,  we  have  just  built  these  large  Govern- 
ment buildings,  the  Army  and  Navy  buildings,  and  it  was  desirable, 
of  course,  that  those  buildings  should  be  obtained  at  as  early  a  date, 
all  things  considered,  as  possible.  The  Navy  elected  to  build  them 
on  a  fixed  fee  and  cost  basis.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  that  course  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  Taking  the  contractor  into  consideration,  it  was  a 
wise  course.  In  the  abstract  it  might  have  needed  further  considera- 
tion, but  the  contractor  himself  is  such  a  large  elcnent  in  the  thing 
that  having  selected  for  the  contractor  of  the  buildings,  the  one  who 
du\  the  work,  there  appears  to  be  no  question  whatever  about  the 
advisabiUty  of  the  course. 

The  ChairhanI  A  good  deal  depends,  does  it  not,  upon  what  gov- 
enunental  agent  supervises  the  work  ? 
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Admiral  Parks.  It  depends  a  good  deal  on  that,  and  tiiflra  should 
be  a  sufficient  force  to  enable  complete  supervision  of  work  and 
accoimts. 

The  CaAiBKAN.  Tou  must  not  only  have  sufficient  force,  but  you 
must  have  a  man  at  the  head  of  that  force  with  the  right  sort  of 
brains  and  capacity.    That  is  also  a  big  factor  in  it. 

Admiral  PabKs.  That  is  as  important  as  the  right  kind  of  con- 
tractor. 

Monday,  Ootobbs  7,  1918. 

HOSPriAL  CONSTBUCTION. 

(See  p.  755.) 

MBDIGAL  SUPPLY  DEPOTS  AT  BBOOKLYN,  N.  T.,  AND  MARB  ISLAND,  GAL. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral,  you  have  an  estimate  for  the  establish- 
ment of  naval  medical  supply  depots  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Mare 
Island,  Cal.,  $200,000;  contingent,  $5,000,000;  in  all,  $5,200,000. 

Admiral  Parks.  The  deficiency  at  the  naval  supply  depot  is  due 
to  the  increased  cost  of  labor  generally  and  to  a  small  extent  only 
due  to  increased  capacity  of  building,  which  was  required  after  the 

Slans  had  been  prepared  and  the  contract  was  entered  into;  and  the 
eficiency  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  appropriation  covered 
both  Brooklyn  and  Mare  Island,  and  that  an  allotment  was  ma<ie 
for  Mare  Island  work  which  was  lost  track  of  at  the  time  the  addi- 
tional space  in  Brooklyn  was  authorized.  The  Mare  Island  allot- 
ment was  properly  entered  on  one  of  the  allotment  cards,  but  it  was 
not  entered  on  tne  master  card,  and  when  additional  capacity  at 
Brooklyn  was  desired  it  appeared  by  the  master  card  that  tnere 
were  sufficient  funds  availaDle.  The  error  in  bookkeeping  was  not 
discovered  imtil  a  comparatively  short  time  ago — ^I  think  about  a 
month  ago — at  which  time  the  work  at  Brooklyn  had  been  prac- 
tically completed.  At  that  time  it  was  supposed  there  was  a  further 
balance  under  the  appropriation  and  that  Brooklyn  needed  more 
storage  than  is  now  provided  and  asked  for  that  additional  store.cr^ 
imder  the  appropriation.  That  project  was  stopped  when  the  state 
of  the  appropriation  was  discovered.  What  I  have  said  now  applii^? 
to  the  $200,000. 

CONTINQBJrr  AT  VARIOUS  STATIONS. 

The  $5,000,000  is  required  in  accordance  with  these  items: 

Portsmouth $75.  i  * "  ■ 

Chelsai 100.  <•' 

New  London * 40, '•*' 

No^p:)rt ISO,'"-' 

Broo'dyn 500.  <^' 

Wards  Island 300, <*' 

Pelham 800. « « - 

Grays  Ferry  Road 15c»,  '.• ' 

Norfolk 25'\i 

Paris  Island lOU.  •  ■  • 

Great  Lakes 5i>.  •  r- 

San  Die^o 4d0,  • ' 

Mare  Island. 15(X  <*  • 

Pearl  Harbor 73.  *  •  ■ 

OverseJis 1, 00i»,  *'  ■ 

Contingent 7wJ.  *  ^  ■ 

Total 5,000, <*• 
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SUtion. 


onxcT  APPEarsunoNS. 


Chelsea 

New  London.. 

Newnwt 

Brooklyn 

Polham 

WaMaUlftnd. 
Ijetkgue  Island. 
Greys  Ferry.., 

Norfolk 

NO.  B 

Charleston 

Paris  Island... 
OreatLakM... 
Pearl  Harbor.. 
Oi-QTseas 


CONTINOXNT. 


Portsmouth... 

C^belioa. , 

Sew  London.. 

Brooklyn 

Cape  May...., 

Annapolis 

i^uantico 

Peasacola , 

New  Orleans., 
Oreat  Lakes... 
Mare  Island... 
Pni^et  Sound.. 


Total 

Grand  total. 


Amount 

appro- 

pnated. 


1860,000 
lfiO,000 
500,000 

1,400,000 
900,000 

1,250,000 
800,000 
355,000 

1,250,000 
500,000 
850,000 
175,000 
65,000 
150,000 

1,000,000 


Amount 
expended. 


t205,0Q0 
150,000 
500,000 

1,400,000 
42,207 

1,202,040 
680,441 
354,255 

1,109,422 
202,441 
442, 149 
90,497 
45,046 
150,000 
155,000 


600,000 


10,295,000 


1: 

40, 

104, 
95, 
66, 

t; 

79, 
22, 
25, 


000 
376 
540 
596 
058 
000 
826 
500 
290 
006 
400 
000 


Balance. 


156,000 


857,703 
47,951 

119,559 

745 

50,578 

297,559 

407,851 
94,503 
19,954 


845,000 


510,592 


89,408 


Needed  to 
complete. 


S70,0d0 
56,965 


857,049 


464,255 
1,050,207 


150,000 


79,780 


7,419,189      2,^76,811        2»  728,2)6 


This  is  to  provide  the  facilities  which  were  contemplated  when  the 
annual  estimates  were  made  a  year  ago  last  May.  The  facilities  that 
"were  estimated  at  that  time  were  in  excess  of  tnose  for  which  specific 
appropriation  was  finally  made  on  July  1  of  this  year,  and  the  work 
wliioh  has  been  put  unaer  contract  is  m  accx)rdance  with  the  appro- 
priation rather  tnan  the  estimate  14  months  prior — that  is,  the  extent 
of  the  work. 

The  work  at  Chelsea  includes  temporary  shelter  for  heating  equip- 
ment, outside  service  lines,  and  one  additional  ward. 

At  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  additional  exterior  service  lines  and  one 
additional  ward. 

At  New  London,  additional  ward,  exterior  service  lines,  and  con- 
nections to  the  Red  Cross  Building. 

Commander  Murphy  .  Those  Red  Ci-oss  buildings  have  been  built 
by  the  Red  Cross  and  turned  over  to  the  Government  and  they  are 
now  Government  buildings. 

Admiral  Parks.  At  Newport,  exterior  service  lines  and  one 
additional  ward. 

At  New  York,  including  Wards  Island — that  is,  Brooklyn  and 
Wards  Island — at  Brooklyn,  one  ward,  service  connection,  storage, 
removing  present  suspended  heating  plant.  At  Wards  Island,  hos- 
pital  corps  and  nurses  quarters. 

At  Grays  Ferry  Roaos,  Pa.,  service  connections,  operating  build- 
ingt  Hospital  Corps,  and  nurses'  quarters;  also  certain  changes  that 
are  necessary  due  to  transferring  a  part  of  the  property  lormerly 


imdet  tlf©  jurisdiction  of  the  governor  of  the  nAVal  haim^Jtto  oom* 
mandin^  officer  of  the  naval  hospital.  -  <  . 

Norfolk,  increased  hospital  facilities  due  to  the  increased  number 
in  the  training  camp. 

Paris  Island,  one  ward  building,  subsistence  building,  and  service 
buildiM. 

At  Great  Lakes,  exterior  service  lines  and  increased  hospital 
facilities,  consisting  of  one  ward. 

Pearl  Harbor,  exterior  service  lines  and  facilities  lor  nurses  and 
hospital  corps,  one  building  for  nurses  and  one  building  for  hospital 
corps. 

Mare  Island,  two  wards,  one  subsistence  l)uilding,  and  one  service 
building. 

San  Diego,  new  hospital  for  personnel  of  450  men. 

At  Pelham^  to  cover  deficiency  already  created  at  this  hospital  th« 
amount  estimated,  $860,000,  is  probably  much  less  than  the  actual 
deficiency,  but  the  actual  deficiency  is  not  definitely  known  at  this 
time  on  account  of  the  method  of  carrying  the  accounts  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  training  camp  and  the  hospital  together.  These  two 
groups  were  constructed  by  the  direct  employment  of  labor  and  pur- 
chase of  material  without  contractor,  and  the  total  cost  of  both 
groups  together,  with  buildings  for  training  engineer  officers,  amounted 
to  $6,823,621.05,  and  figures  which  have  been  prepared  for  me  but 
not  sufficiently  examined  by  me  indicate  $1,800,000  for  the  hospital 
Further  examination  may  show  that  a  part  of  this  expenditure  if 
prooerly  camp  rather  than  hospital. 

Contmgcnt  is  for  unforseon  work  and  some  may  be  rec^uired  at 
Samoa  and  Manila,  and  for  possible  expansion  at  other  hospitals  and 
medical  storehouses.  There  is  an  expansion  of  the  present  Wash- 
ington hospital  under  way  due  to  influenza  which  is  now  prevailing. 
About  hall  a  million  dollars  should  be  considered  obligated  for  tliL^ 
Washington  hospital  extension. 

These  items  of  $5,000,000  are  in  addition  to  the  ones  appropriati^I 
on  July  1,  1918,  and  in  that  appropriation  there  were  15  specitic 
items  for  hospital  construction  and  work  has  been  performed  undrr 
practically  all  of  those  items.  At  certain  places  it  was  found  that  tht 
appropriation  was  larger  than  necessary  to  provide  the  desirou 
facilities,  and  at  other  places  the  appropriations  were  less  than 
necessary  for  proper  facilities.  In  tnis  list  we  have  balanct?s  tc 
$2,786,403  of  the  amounts  that  were  not  necessary  at  certain  plac»'>. 
and  at  the  other  places  $2,648,476  is  the  estimated  cost  of  necessary 
work,  and  the  Bureau  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  present  deficien-  y 
act  should  be  made  to  provide  for  the  expenditure  of  unobligatt*^! 
balances  at  certain  places  in  other  places  were  insufficient  appA»- 
priation  had  been  made. 

Annual  estimates  are  made  in  Majr  for  the  appropriation  bill  to  bt 
taken  up  in  December,  and  these  estimates  are  nnally  revised  b^*  tl.f 
department  on  or  before  the  15th  of  October,  so  that  changes  occur- 
ring in  conditions  between  Ma/  and  October  can  be  considei-ed  in  ti.t- 
final  estimates,  but  during  the  last  year  there  have  been  so  nxAny 
changes  in  labor  and  material  conditions  that  the  estimates  in  Oi-i"- 
ber  can  not  be  considered  ^ood  for  work  to  be  performed  after  i:  .• 
Ist  of  July.  In  the  first  place,  the  War  Industries  Board  has  l>ee!. 
making  a  continual  advance,  in  the  control  of  materials,  and  when  Ji 
material 'is  taken  up  for  control  by  that  board,  the  conditions  aro 
looked  into  and  the  price  fixing  committee  determines  the  price  at 
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which  the  materials  should  be  sold  to  avoid  ruining  the  producer  and 
to  secure  to  the  Government  the  best  price  consistent  with  the  con- 
ditions; and  in  some  of  these  materials  the  prices  have  been  shifted, 
and  I  believe  always  upward.  The  labor  conditions  have  been  un- 
satisfactory because  it  nas  been  fotmd  necessary  to  do  much  work 
in  localities  where  labor  was  scarce,  and  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
increased  rates  of  wages  were  demanded  by  the  men  and  the  increases 
were  met.  Later  it  became  necessary  to  transfer  laree  numbers  of 
men  from  one  locality  to  another,  and  the  labor  conditions  became 
such  that  on  the  12th  of  August  of  this  year  the  Department  of  Labor 
secured  the  handling  of  all  common  labor  and  provided  for  abolish- 
ing all  private  employment  agencies  and  the  recruiting  of  labor  by 
contractors,  so  far  as  common  labor  is  concerned. 

These  conditions  of  labor  and  material  have  made  it  impossible  to 
secure  the  amount  of  construction  work  originally  estimated  for  the 
amount  of  money  estimated,  even  so  recently  as  the  15th  of  last 
October.  A  specific  case  might  be  mentioned  of  the  common  labor 
rate  in  the  Norfolk  district  which,  some  time  in  January,  was  estab- 
lished at  30  cents  per  hour.  Certain  employers  found  30  cents  in- 
sufficient and  established  the  rate  for  sewer  labor  at  35  cents.  About 
three  months  after  that  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Shipping  Board  re-, 
vised  the  brice  of  common  labor  in  that  district  to  35  cents  per  hour 
and  skilled  common  labor  to  40  cents  an  hour.  Hiese  rates  applied 
to  an  8-hour  day,  but  under  the  proclamation  suspending  the  8-nour 
day  for  emergency  work,  there  is  a  provision  that  for  overtime,  not 
less  than  one  and  one-half  rate  shall  be  paid,  and  the  suggestion 
that  not  more  than  two  hours  overtime  be  used  if  conditions  ¥^11 

?ermit.  The  result  is  that  in  the  whole  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Tnited  States  to-day  you  can  not  employ  common  labor  unless  you 
give  them  at  least  10  hours^  employment.  On  an  8-hoiu'  straight 
employment  you  can  not  get  the  men.  These  are  the  particmar 
things  that  have  increased  tne  cost. 

UNEXPENDED  BALANCES  AT  ONE  PLACE  TO  BE  AVAILABLE   AT  OTHER 

PLACES. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  desire  some  legislation  to  make  available 
any  balances  that  remain  at  any  one  place  to  be  used  at  any  other 
place.     Have  you  the  form  of  that  legislation  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  That  is,  of  those  specific  places  mentioned  in  the 
act  of  July  1,  1918. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  form  of  the  language  you  want  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  It  is  believed  that  the  following  language  will 
serve  the  purpose: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  authorized  to  expand  at  any  of  the  places  named  in 
the  act  of  July  1,  1918,  under  the  head  of  "Hospital  construction,"  any  sum  appro- 
priated by  said  act  under  such  head  and  not  required  for  expenditure  at  any  other 
of  said  places. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral,  you  spoke  a  few  moments  ago  of  the 
deficiency  you  are  now  asking  being  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  work  tnat  was  originally  estimated  for  by  the  Navy  Department. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  Congress,  through  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  gave  the  amounts  that  were  estimated 

for,  did  they  not? 
Admiral  Parks.  They  gave  the  amounts  that  were  estimated; 

yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  So  that  if  there  was  any  other  work  that  neede^i 
to  be  donei  the  moneys  for  which  was  not  voted,  it  was  because  it 
was  not  estimated  for? 

Admiral  Parks.  That  is  it;  but  none  of  these  are  additional  items. 
Where  it  was  estimated  that  three  wards  were  necessary,  and  it  was 
found  the  appropriation  was  only  suj£cient  for  one  ward,  only  one 
ward  was  contracted  for;  that  is,  an  endeavor  was  made  to  keep  the 
obligations  within  the  appropriation,  although  they  furnish  less 
facilities  than  were  beUeved  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  No  requests  for  additional  moneys  have  come  at 
any  time  imtil  now  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  None. 

The  Chairman.  In  point  of  fact,  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
balances  you  have  not  spent  at  some  of  these  places  where  tou  ex- 
pect to  spend  money? 

Admiral  Parks.  There  are  several  balances. 

HOSPITAL  CONSTRUOnON   PROGRAM. 

(See  p.  761.) 

The  Chairman.  Admiral,  will  this  amoimt  of  money  you  are  now 
asking  enable  you  to  imdertake  the  work  that  now  seems  necessary 
in  connection  with  supplying  adequate  hospital  facilities  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  It  is  bekeved  that  this  will  enable  us  to  cam- 
out  the  program,  but  the  biu-eau  has  no  way  of  knowing  what  ad- 
vances will  be  made  by  the  War  Industries  Board,  and  if  material 
advances  are  made  the  money  will  be  insufficient. 

The  C^iRMAN.  In  connection  with  necessary  hospital  construc- 
tion, you  do  not  delay  it  on  accoimt  of  the  fact  that  your  estimates 
and,  tnerefore,  the  appropriations  on  those  estimates,  are  insufficient 
to  carry  on  the  work  ? 

Adnural  Parks.  I  have  urged  the  Surgeon  General  to  allow  me 
to  keep  my  obligations  as  low  as  consistent  with  the  things  that  are 
eminently  urgent,  and  in  that  way  have  probably  delayed  hospital 
construction  at  Norfolk  more  than  I  should  have  done,  as  demon- 
strated by  the  current  influenza. 

The  Chairman.  Hospital  construction  is  now  going  forward  a> 
rapidly  as  practicable  and  as  the  needs  may  warrant? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  believe  it  is.  The  particular  reason  that  I 
urged  the  Surgeon  General  to  keep  these  down  was  that  I  expected 
an  opportunity  to  present  this  matter  at  an  earlier  date.  If  I  had 
felt  sure  that  there  would  not  have  been  an  opportunity  before 
October  I  might  not  have  been  as  insistent  as  I  was. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  Admiral,  opportunity  has  been  giver, 
to  present  matters  whenever  the  estimates  have  oeen  sent  to  tht 
committee. 

Admiral  Parks.  It  was  my  understanding  that  for  several  week^ 
past  there  has  not  been  the  same  opportumty  that  now  exists,  hu^ 
that  may  be  a  mistake.  As  1  have  not  been  wholly  familiar  witl. 
the  processes  I  have  probably  delayed  asking  for  denciendes  whirh 
might  have  been  asked  for  at  an  earlier  date. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  imderstand  you  correctly,  the  estimates  toj 
now  submit,  amounting  to  $5,200,000,  are  what  vou  believe  will  be 
needed  in  connection  with  hospital  construction  i 
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Admiral  Parks.  That  is  the  amount  I  believe  is  needed;  yes. 

The  CHATBitfAN.  Is  it  what  you  consider  adequate  for  this  purpose  t 

Admiral  Parks.  I  believe  it  to  be  adequate  for  all  of  tne  items 
-ef erred  to.  The  only  question  in  my  mind  is  whether  under  a  de- 
iciency  appropriation  we  should  have  asked  for  more  of  the  amount 
t  was  intended  to  ask  for  in  the  regular  bill  which  comes  up  in 
December,  in  view  of  the  present  influenza  epidemic.  But  for  the 
lumber  of  beds  that  were  estimated,  this  money  should  be  sufficient. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  beds  are  estimated  for  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  As  I  recall,  8,000  beds,  in  addition  to  the  22,000 
:Uat  they  had  in  January. 

The  C^iRMAN.  You  mean  appropriated  for  or  existing? 

Admiral  Parks.  As  I  understood,  there  were  22,000  existing  in 
January,  including  available  dispensaries  and  civilian  hospitals,  and 
!i,000  were  considered  to  be  necessary  to  provide  for  tne  present 
^'inter. 

Mr.  Cannon.  That  is,  as  it  turns  out,  you  are  8,000  short  for  what 
\rou  mi^ht  call  a  normal  condition  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  We  are  not  8,000  short  because  we  have  about 
1,000  of  them  under  construction  and  practically  completed,  so  that 
sre  are  about  4,000  short  at  the  present  time,  considered  for  normal 
(Conditions,  and  expect  to  have  6,000  in  .December. 

The  Chairman.  The  work  in  connection  with  these  beds  will  be 
immediately  undertaken  ? 

Adiniral  rARKs.  It  will.  Take  Norfolk,  for  instance.  I  had  a  bid 
L^overing  the  amount  of  work  desired  and  I  awarded  for  the  amount 
r>f  work  that  could  be  covered  by  the  appropriations.  All  that  is 
necessary  now  is  simply  to  make  a  supplemental  agreement  to 
include  the  rest  of  the  work,  so  that  the  man  goes  ahead  inmiediatelyi 
and  that  is  the  large  one.  Pelham  is  more  a  matter  of  bookkeeping 
than  construction. 

The  Chairman.  The  work  is  going  along  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  The  work  is  done. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  deficiency  is  for  work  that  has  been 
I'oinpleted? 

Aomiral  Parks.  It  is  for  work  that  has  been  completed. 

The  Chairman.  It  amounts  to  one-fifth  of  this  estimate,  does  it 
not? 

Admiral  Parks.  S857,049. 

The  Chairman.  S5,000,000  is  asked  for  a  contingent  fund  t 

Admiral  Parks.  That  is,  a  request  has  been  made  for  an  appro- 
priation as  a  contingent  fund,  but  not  limiting  it  as  specifically  to 
i>hjocts  as  was  the  case  in  the  July  1st  appropriation,  in  order  to 
nvoid  the  error  that  developed  in  that  segregation  of  items;  also  to 
^ve  more  freedom  in  location.  You  take  the  additional  Hampton 
rioads  training  camp,  for  instance.  At  one  time  it  was  believed 
that  it  should  be  added  to  the  present  camp  at  Hampton  Roads,  but 
LiU*T  it  appeared  advisable  to  locate  it  at  lorktown.  If  it  were  at 
Yurktown,  40  miles  away,  the  hospital  facilities  at  Hampton  Roads 
would  not  serve  it  and  it  would  oe  necessary  to  install  $1,000,000 
-Aorth  of  hospital  facilities  at  Yorktown.  Particularly  on  account 
of  that,  and  transportation  also,  it  was  finally  decided  to  construct 
th«^  camp  as  an  addition  to  the  facilities  at  Hampton  Roads,  alAou^ 
♦.here  were  military  reasons  why  Yorktown  was  particularly  desirablei 
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and  it  might  have  been  decided  that  for  military  reasons  it  should 
go  to  Yorktown  anyway,  whether  it  required  additional  hospital 
accommodations  or  not.  So  it  is  better,  under  present  conditions, 
to  have  that  freedom  in  the  allotment  of  the  money  to  a  particular 
locality,  and  these  balances  of  amounts  needed  to  complete  indicate 
that  very  well,  because  conditions  change  very  rapidly. 

Location  J  number  of  beds,  and  easts  of  emergency  naval  hospitals  built  during  the  present 

war. 


station. 


Portsmouth 

Chelsea 

New]X)rt 

New  London 

Brooklyn 

Wards  Island 

Pelham 

Grays  Perry 

League  Island... 

Cape  May 

Annapolis 

Quantico 

Norfolk 

Hampton  Roads. 

Charleston 

Paris  Island 

Pensacola 

Key  West 

New  Orleans.... 

Gulfport 

Great  Lakes 

Mare  Island 

Pugct  Sound 

Pearl  Harbor.... 
Overseas 


Bumldn  Island. 


Patients. 


Total. 


225 
iiOOQ 
813 
IfiO 
TB6 
800 
750 
300 
775 
200 
108 
300 
1,2C8 
750 
715 
186 
200 
150 
20O 
180 
1,500 
550 
105 
100 


Attend* 
ants. 


12,085 
4,833 


16,918 


90 

400 

325 

60 

318 

320 

300 

120 

310 

80 

41 

120 

607 

300 

286 

74 

80 

eo 

80 
60 
600 
220 
42 
40 


Expenditure 

from  "Hos- 

pltaloon- 

siTUctlon." 


$460,7f8  0ty 

999,402  93 

869,^67.00 

385,083  60 

2,00A,521.73 

1,250,000  00 

1,4U,9&2.Q0 

355,000.00 

1,061,567.00 

288,930.90 

182,208.67 

50,000.00 

l,S0l.5m.55 

l,01t>;291.S9 

901,207.19 

249,642.01 

247,811.00 

148,200.00 

213,3»n.00 

162,  Ota  21 

927,745.84 

466,214.00 

90,772.18 

150,000.00 

1,000,000.00 

2,000.00 


4,833 


16,395,000.00 


NORFOLK  (VA,)  NAVY  YARD — COMPLETION  OF  DRY  DOCK. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  at  the  navy  yard  at  Norfolk,  to  complete 
a  dry  dock,  $856,508.69,  and  you  had  $2,000,000  in  the  Navy  act  for 
the  completion  of  the  dock. 

Admiral  Parks.  On  account  of  the  labor  conditions  in  the  Norfolk 
district  the  contractor  for  the  construction  of  this  dock  was  becoming 
seriously  embarrassed,  and  the  department  stood  a  chance  of  having 
work  suspended  under  that  contract,  and  a  large  delay  and  expense 
as  a  result.  After  careful  consideration  it  was  decided  it  would  be 
good  policy  to  keep  the  same  contractor  at  work,  who  had  been  mak- 
me  exceptionally jzood  progress  in  his  work  up  to  the  first  of  the 
calendar  year.  Therefore  a  supplemental  agreement  was  made 
which  provided  for  the  payment  to  the  contractor  of  the  excess  cost 
of  labor  over  that  existing  at  the  time  the  contract  was  made,  due  to 
any  prices  of  labor  fixed  by  the  local  board,  consisting  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Shipping  Board. 

Carpenters,  from  December  1,  1916,  to  August  1,  1918,  have  had 
five  rates  of  pay,  from  43}  cents  per  hour  to  75  cents  per  hour;  com- 
mon laborers,  during  the  same  period,  have  had  seven  rates,  from 
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20  cents  to  45  cents,  45  cents  being  for  a  concrete  laborer  since  May  1 , 
1918,  at  which  date  the  rate  of  40  cents  was  established  for  common 
labor.  But  most  of  the  labor  on  a  dry  dock  is  concrete  labor.  Loco- 
motive engineers,  during  the  same  period,  had  six  rates,  ranging 
from  37 J  cents  to  72 J  cents  per  hour;  firemen,  from  22  cents  to  53 
cents;  riggers,  from  30  cents  to  62i  cents;  and  derrick  engineers,  from 
62J  cents  to  70  cents.  The  rates  on  December  1,  1916,  were  those 
per  hour  for  an  eight-hour  day;  the  rates  now  in  force  are  per  hour 
tor  eight  hours,  ana  as  the  eight-hour  law  has  been  suspended  upon 
emergency  work,  a  day  consists  of  10  hours,  two  hours  being  paid^for 
at  not  less  than  one  and  a  half  times  the  rate,  depending  upon  the 
rules  of  the  particular  trade  ^umon:  some  of  the  trades  have  one 
and  one-half  time  and  the  others  aouble  time.  At  the  time  this 
matter  was  taken  up,  the  first  of  this  calendar  je^,  the  carpenters 
had  been  increased  from  43}  cents  to  58  cents  and  laborers  tvom  20 
cents  to  30  cents  per  hour,  and  it  was  estimated  that  approidmately 
$180,000  would  cover  the  excess  cost  of  that  labor,  wnich  was  due 
to  a  cause  outside  of  the  control  of  the  contractor. 

But  the  rates  have  increased  so  much  since  that  time  that  $180,000 
is  not  over  one-third  of  the  amount  that  is  actually  due  to  that 
arrangement.  Than  on  the  sand  and  gravel,  which,  together  with 
cement,  axe  the  elements  of  that  dry  cock,  the  contractor  had  an 
agreement  with  the  producer  to  deliver  all  the  sand  and  gravel  re- 
quired during  the  time  the  dock  was  imder  construction.  About  a 
year  ago  the  amoimt  of  Government  work  in  that  district  requiring 
sand  and  gravel  was  so  large  that  there  was  difficultv  is  securing  the 
necessary  materials,  and  commandeers  were  issued,  one  of  wnich 
took  over  the  plant  of  a  contractor  who  had  agreed  to  furnish  this 
material  to  the  dry-dock  contractor,  and  since  that  time  the  Gov- 
ernment, under  these  commandeers,  has  been  furnishing  sand  and 
gravel  to  the  dry-dock  contractor,  paying  prices  under  the  com- 
mandeer which  are  in  excess  of  the  contract  prices  existing  at  the 
time  the  commandeers  were  issued  between  the  drjr-dock  contractor 
and  the  gravel  producer.  Those  two  items  practically  account  for 
the  deficiency  now  estimated,  but  there  have  been  expenditures  at  the 
dry  dock  winch  were  not  contemplated  at  the  time  the  contract  was 
made,  expenditures  incurred  at  the  instigation  of  the  Government  for 
protective  purposes,  such  as  an  expensive  police  system. 

Whether  that  poUce  system  was  absolutely;  necessary  or  not  is 
uncertain,  but  before  such  a  system  had  been  inaugurated  at  either 
of  the  two  dry  docks  under  construction  on  the  Atlantic  coast  the 
WQrk  at  Philaaelphia  was  seriously  delayed  by  the  sinking  of  a  dredge 
on  the  dock  site  some  time  between  midnight  and  morning  of  one 
day — a  dredge  that  had  a  crew,  with  the  proper  watch  service,  living 
on  it.  The  cause  of  the  sinking  of  the  dredge  has  never  been  estab- 
lished, but  when  it  occurred  the  fear  existed  that  the  dredge  was 
being  sunk  to  delay  a  Government  operation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
enemy.  After  the  plans  for  this  dry  dock  were  started  it  was  decided 
that  the  track  system  for  the  large  crane  serving  the  dry  docks  could 
be  materially  improved  if,  instead  of  two  rails,  spaced  approximately 
20  feet  apart,  two  3-foot  gauge  tracks  were  installed,  and  this  ma* 
teriaUy  increased  the  cost  of  the  crane  supporting  rails  and  the  con- 
crete 8tructm*e  under  the  rails. 
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Last  winter,  when  asked  whether  there  was  sufficient  money  in  the 
appropriation  to  complete  the  dock,  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  there  was 
sufficient  money,  but  these  changes  in  labor  and  sand  and  gravel  have 
been  in  excess  of  anything  that  was  anticipated.  There  were  several 
•other  items  that  should  be  charged  to  this  appropriation,  such  as  the 
electric-power  circuit  for  the  large  dry-dock  crane,  additional  block- 
ing on  account  of  the  larger  ships  that  are  now  provided  for,  a  con- 
nection between  Dry  Dock  No.  3  and  Dry  Dock  No.  4,  to  permit  the 
50-ton  crane  to  be  taken  to  the  side  of  Dry  Dock  No.  3,  and  certain 
paving  and  grading  around  the  dock.  Some  of  those  items  might  be. 
with  equal  propriety,  charged  to  some  other  appropriations^  but  they 
are  very  properly  connectSi  with  the  cost  of  this  structure,  whether 
charged  1x)  this  appropriation  or  to  others. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  going  to  finish  this  dry  dock  ? 

Admiral  Pabks.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  will. 

The  CHAiRBiAN.  That  will  make  a  total  cost  of  $4,356,508,691 

Admiral  Pabks.  That  is  the  amount  now  estimated.  The  dock 
is  so  far  along  that  it  looks  as  though  this  would  complete  it.  We  had 
hoped  to  have  that  dock  completed  by  the  first  of  this  month,  but 
there  was  a  serious  accident  there  in  September  that  caused  the 
death  of  several  people  and  the  injury  of  others  that  delayed  getting 
in  the  last  of  the  concrete,  but  there  is  no  reason  now  why  that  dock 
should  not  be  out  of  the  way  by  the  1st  of  January. 

Mr.  Cannon.  The  original  contract  price  was  how  much  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  There  was  not  any  ori^al  contract  price.  Thi- 
contract  was  made  on  the  so-called  unit-price  basis;  that  is,  so  much 
per  yard  for  excavation,  so  much  per  barrel  for  cement,  sand,  and 
gravel,  so  much  per  yard  for  labor  m  placing  concrete,  and  so  much 
per  square  foot  of  forms.  That  is  on  a  unit-price  basis,  and  the 
estimate  was  approximately  $2,800,000,  about  $700,000  less  than 
the  authorized  limit  of  cost. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Under  that  contract  it  has  tinned  out,  as  the  weeks 
and  months  have  passed  by,  that  there  has  been  a  constant  incroa-f 
in  costs  all  along  tne  line  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cannon.  And  under  the  contract  you  had  to  allow  the  con- 
tractor  

Admiral  Parks  (interposing).  Where  this  increase  in  cost  was  tiu^ 
to  an  act  by  a  Government  agency  the  contractor  was  not  oblige*  i 
to  sujBfer  that  loss,  but  was  granted  the  increase. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Why  was  the  increase  made?  Was  this  cost  in- 
creased voluntarily  by  the  Government  or  was  it  the  result  of  acti^^n 
on  the  part  of  boards  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  strikes,  or  what ' 

Admiral  Parks.  As  to  material,  it  was  due  to  a  lack  of  producin:: 
capacity  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  district,  and  in  order  that  the  Gov- 
ernment facilities  might  progress  without  interference  with  eacii 
other  greater  than  necessary  that  material  was  handled  by  a  boani 
of  three  ofiicers  in  Norfolk,  one  representing  the  Navy,  one  the  Army, 
and  one  the  Shipping  Board.  On  account  of  the  shortage  in  produc- 
ing capacity  they  found  it  necessary  to  commandeer  everything  there 
was  from  Baltimore  into  the  Potomac  and  up  as  far  as  Precftrieks- 
burg  on  the  railroad,  in  order  to  get  sufficient  sand,  gravel,  and  broken 
stone  to  carry  on  tne  Government  activities  in  that  district. 
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Mr.  Cannon.  Then  after  the  Grovemment  commandeered  this 
material  it  fixed  the  prices  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Is  that  what  you  mean  by  commandeering  ? 

Admiral  Parks,  No;  commandeering  is  tne  taking  over  or  property 
from  the  owner  for  operation  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  Cannon.  You  had  the  owner  to  compensate,  of  course,  and 
then  you  had  to  provide  the  labor? 

Admiral  Parks.  We  had  to  provide  the  operating  costs. 

Mr.  Cannon.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  operating  costs? 

Admiral  Parks.  All  labor  and  supplies  that  were  necessary  for 
operation. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Andyou  had  to  increase  the  cost  all  along  the  line  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  The  price-fixing  board  considered  the  prices  that 
had  been  paid  in  that  district  prior  were  too  low. 

Mr.  Cannon.  And  they  voluntarily  increased  the  prices? 

Admiral  Parks.  The  price-fixing  board  did  this.  The  producers 
themselves  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Cannon.  I  understand  that;  but  it  was  increased,  and  that  led 
to  how  much  of  the  deficiency  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  That  was  something  over  $100,000  for  the  sand 
and  gravel. 

Mr.  Cannon.  And  that  price-fixing  board  was  composed  of  three 
ofiices? 

Admiral  Parks.  That  was  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Shipping 
Board.  The  policy  as  expressed  to  ine  has  been  that  the  price, 
where  all  of  a  certain  commodity  is  commandeered,  should  be  fixed 
to  avoid  loss  by  producers  who  nave  the  higher  cost  of  production, 
and  that  necessanly  means  that  the  people  who  have  a  less  cost  of 

f)roduction  are  getting  a  greater  percentage  of  profit  than  they  were 
ormerly  satisfied  with. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Were  there  any  strikes  or  cessation  to  labor  in  con- 
nection with  this  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  There  have  been  several  demands  for  increased 
rates,  and  1  think  without  exception  all  those  demands  have  been  met. 

Mr.  Cannon.  And  that  would  amount  to  how  much — 15  per  cent 
or  20  per  cent  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  On  carpenters  it  is  from  43  cents  to  75  cents  per 
hour:  common  labor  is  100  per  cent  for  that  not  used  on  concrete 
work,  and  it  was  from  20  cents  to  45  cents  for  concrete  laborers. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Do  you  work  over  eight  hours  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  Ten  hours,  which  means  eleven  hours'  pay  for 
common  laborers  and  for  carpenters. 

Mr.  Cannon.  But  not  so  for  the  others  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  Some  of  the  others  are  paid  double  time,  pipe 
fitters  and  plumbers.  They  get  12  hours  for  10  hours'  work,  but  most 
of  this  job  IS  a  carpenters'  and  laborers'  job. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Did  you  have  some  arbitrations  or  strikes  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  I*do  not  think  it  was  allowed  to  get  to  the  point 
of  a  strike  in  any  one  case.  Early  in  the  war  the  labor  condition  was 
examined  into  and  it  was  found  that  in  the  Norfolk  district  there 
was  a  shortage  of  from  35,000  to  40,000  mechanics  and  laborers  to 
perform  the  work  that  was  considered  necessary  on  accoimt  of  the 
war,  and  up  to  six  months  ago  I  do  not  think  that  has  eyer  fallen 
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below  22,000  shortage.  Recognizing  the  fact  of  the  shortage,  pra*  - 
tically  every  increase  for  wages  was  granted  without  necessitating: 
a  strike. 

Mr.  Cannon.  And  the  doubling  of  the  compensation  practically 
all  along  the  line  brought  in  the  necessary  labor  from  other  part-- 
of  the  country  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  That  alone  would  not  do  it.  They  have  had  tn 
bring  new  people  in  by  paying  their  fares  to  get  them  in  there. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Did  you  have  much  slacking  down  there? 

Admiral  Parks.  A  great  deal  of  it.  That  is  one  of  the  wor?t 
troubles,  and  if  we  could  avoid  Saturady  afternoon  and  Sunday  work 
I  think  a  good  deal  of  that  could  be  gotten  rid  of,  but  it  does  not  do 
one  party  any  good  to  say  he  will  not  work  Sunday  and  Saturday 
afternoon,  if  there  are  10  people  right  around  him  doing  it.  They 
are  going  to  get  the  mechanics  and  laborers  and  he  will  not  get  any. 

]d&.  Cannon.  Now,  that  happened  along  about  last  summer  aiid 
this  spring  'i 

Admiriu  Parks.  Laborers'  rates  were  increased  March  1,  1917 
April  1,  1917,  January  15,  1918,  March  20,  1918,  and  May  1,  191^. 
We  have  not  had  an  increase  since  Mav  1.  Our  local  board  of  engi- 
neers had  more  frequent  ones  than  tnat  last  fall.  They  had  one 
increase  the  1st  of  November  and  another  one  the  2l8t  of  Nov^nber. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Do  these  skilled  laborers  understand  that  those  of 
draft  age  can  be  drafted  without  regard  to  ouota  into  the  military 
service  of  the  United  States,  in  which  case  tney  would  get  the  $3o 
a  month  instead  of  the  pay  they  are  receiving? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  believe  that  is  pretty  well  xmderstood. 

Mr.  Cannon.  By  the  laborers? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Cannon.  And  it  was  thought  to  be  the  best  policy  to  increase 
by  agreement  rather  than  by  drca  t  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  think  the  contractors  pretty  generally  have 
made  their  employees  acquainted  with  that  fact. 

MARE    ISLAND   NAVY   YARD    (CAL.). 
IMPROVEMENT   OF   SHIPBUILDING   FACILITIBS. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral,  you  have  an  item  here  for  the  navv 
yard  at  Mare  Island,  Cal.,  $1,500,000. 

Admiral  Parks.  An  estimate  of  $1,000,000  was  made  for  the  lai>t 
naval  bill,  but  before  its  enactment  it  became  very  evident  that 
$1,000,000  was  insufficient,  but  nevertheless  the  appropriation 
stands  at  $1,000,000.  The  estimate  for  the  frame,  coverings,  the 
principal  members  of  the  building  other  than  the  foundations,  is 
$1,450,000,  or  $450,000  in  excess  of  the  appropriation,  and  it  was 
estimated  that  the  foundation  would  cost  $170,000  done  by  yard 
labor,  and  that  other  items  necessary  to  make  the  building*  useful 
as  a  structural  shop,  cranes,  heating,  lighting,  piping,  wiruig,  hy- 
draulic equipment,  electric  equipment,  floors,  pliunbing,  roads,  and 
foundations  would  bring  the  cost  to  $2,500,000.  The  awarding  of 
that  contract  is  held  up  pending  action  on  this  matter. 

The  Chairman.  How  necessary  is  this  shop  t 
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Adnural  Parks.  Congress  at  its  present  session  has,  I  belieye, 
ordered  us  to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  certain  battleships 
before  the  Ist  of  next  July,  and  a  careful  examination  has  been  made 
to  see  what  could  be  done  by  the  1st  of  January  next,  and  we  are 
uot  in  position  to  start  those  ships  properly  by  the  1st  of  January, 
but  pretty  generally  we  can  undfertake  most  of  them  by  the  1st  of 
July.  Mare  Island  has  done  excellent  battleship  work  of  the  size 
for  which  the  ways  and  shops  are  suited,  and  can  probably  do  most 
excellent  work  on  one  of  the  large  ships.  These  new  buildings  and 
equipment  are  necessary  for  the  best  service  in  the  construction  of 
these  very  lai^e  battleships  or  battle  cruisers;  and  in  view  of  the 
steel  market,  which  is  pernaps  one  and  a  half  million  tons  short  per 
month,  and  things  of  that  kind,  I  believe  it  is  worth  while,  if  we  can, 
to  save  about  four  months  on  this  structure  by  having  the  additional 
appropriation  as  a  deficiency  rather  than  as  an  additional  amount 
in  the  Dill  of  March  next;  that  is,  I  think  it  makes  about  four  months' 
differenee.  This  is  the  cost  estimated  to-day  of  the  facilities  that 
are  considered  necessary,  and  it  could  probably  have  been  built  for 
SI, 000,000  at  the  time  the  estimates  were  made  up,  a  year  and  a  half 
ago.  There  is  a  very  much  larger  freight  rate  across  .the  continent 
now  than  there  was  last  January. 

The  QoAiBMAN.  In  other  words,  it  is  going  to  cost  now  SI, 500,000 
more  to  build  this  plant  than  it  would  nave  cost  you  a  year  and  a 
half  agol 

Admiral  Pabks.  That  is  what  the  figures  on  the  first  bid  indicate. 

The  Chairman.  The  need  of  this  yard  is  dependent  upon  going 
forward  with  the  battleship  program? 

Admiral  Pabks.  With  the  construction  of  the  battleship  program . 

The  Chaishan.  How  soon  do  you  expect  to  start  battleship  con- 
:>truction  at  Mare  Island  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  do  not  think  we  could  count  on  large  battleship 
construction  there  before  the  1st  of  January,  1920,  now.  I  do  not 
think  we  could  do  it  by  the  1st  of  July.  ' 

The  Chairman.  When  do  you  expect  to  finish  this  plant  If 

Admiral  Parks.  I  think  tnat  plant  ctca  easily  be  finished  by  the 
1st  of  January,  1920. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Contemporaneous  with  the  beginning  of  battleship 
ronstniction  ? 

AdmiraJ  Parks.  That  is,  you  would  need  this  to  start  your  battle- 
-ihip  construction.  They  have  certainly  done  excellent  construction 
work  there  both  as  to  cost  and  time. 

The  Chairman.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  that  is  so,  and  that  that 
work  was  done  without  this  shop,  why  is  the  need  of  this  shop  so 
pressing  in  order  to  do  that  work  ? 

Acfaniral  Parks.  We  think  we  can  get  very  much  better  costs  by 
this  arrangement.  We  think  the  cost  of  the  buildirg  will  be  saved 
in  the  improvement  of  the  facihties.  That  is  the  reason  for  the 
estaUishment  of  this  kind  of  thing  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Norfolk.     The  bi^nHling  proposition  is  rather  important. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  is  warrantable  m  a  market  such  as 
jou  have  been  describing  in  connection  with  this  and  other  items  to 
sp^id  $1,500,000  in  order  to  increase  the  facilities  for  shipbuilding 
construction  at  Mare  Island  f 

Admiral  Parks.  I  think  it  is.  My  belief  is  that  Mare  Island 
should  be  maintained  for  a  shipbuilding  yard. 
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The  Chaibhan.  But  that  is  altogether  aside  from  my  question. 
It  might  be  highly  desirable  to  do  this  thing  later  on,  but  1  am  asking 
you  now  whether  you  consider  it  desirable  to  do  it  in  the  present 
market. 
,  Admiral  Pabks.  I  think  that  involves  a  policy  with  which  I  am  not 
familiar;  that  is,  as  to  whether  the  poHcy  would  locate  one  or  more 
of  the  program  ships  at  Mare  Island  as  a  necessity  or  as  a  convenience. 
If  it  was  located  there  as  a  necessity,  we  should  go  ahead,  no  matter 
how  inconvenient  these  things  are.  If  it  was  simply  there  as  a  con- 
venience, this  construction  shoidd  be  delayed  until  a  more  convenieni 
time. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  this  construction  goin^  to  slow  up  other  work? 

Admiral  Pabks.  I  do  not  think  this  will  Sow  up  other  work  at  all 
The  main  part  of  the  building  has  been  cleared  by  the  War  Industrial 
Board,  that  is,  $1,450,000,  and  the  priorities  committee  are  satisfied 
with  that.  The  only  trouble  I  am  bothered  wiUi  ri^ht  now  is  the 
use  of  Bessemer  steel,  where  we  had  rather  preferred  to  \ise  open- 
hearth  steel.  Our  work  is  being  cleared  now  with  the  request  to  use 
Bessemer  wherever  we  possibly  can,  and  to  let  this  work  without 
interfering  with  other  things  wnere  open  hearth  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary we  will  use  Bessemer. 

The  Chaibman.  Admiral,  I  wish  you  woidd  have  put  in  the  record 
here  a  brief  statement  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  whether  in 
view  of  what  you  have  suggested  as  to  he  battleship  program  and  the 
added  costs  oi  this  yard,  he  desires  to  now  urge  an  additional  sum  of 
money. 

Admiral  Pabks.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  stated  that  the  building  of  dread- 
naughts  at  Mare  Island  makes  it  very  important  to  provide  the  addi- 
tional facilities  at  Mare  Island  without  delay  and  reamrms  his  request 
for  favorable  consideration  by  this  committee. 

Seftembbr  7, 191S. 

The  bids  for  the  Mare  Island  structural  shop  are  now  in,  and  based  on  the  udit 
prices  Quoted  by  the  lowest  acceptable  bidder^  the  total  estimated  cost  of  the  work 
outlinea  by  the  bureau's  plans  and  specifications  is  given  below: 

Foundations  (to  be  handled  by  yard  labor) $170,  Ot"' 

Building  proper  (without  mechanical  accessories  or  foundations,  but  in- 
cluding elevators) 1, 450.  Cym 

Cranes. 275,  «••*» 

Heating 45.  <">•' 

Lighting 25,  i'"*' 

Piping  for  various  services 60.  tJ»»«» 

Power  wiring 50.  i  *  >" 

Hydraulic  equipment • 70,  <> "' 

Electric  substation  equipment 40,  tH«' 

Plumbing 25. 0«  h. 

Floors,  trenches,  and  tunnels 125, O^^ 

Highways,  railroads,  walks,  and  grading 100,  (>« 

Machine  foundations 65. 0«K' 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  the  Navy  bill  of  July  1, 1918,  carries  a  specihr 
appropriation  of  $1,000,000  for  this  structural  shop,  and  before  award  of  contract 
can  be  made  on  the  building  proper  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  additional  funds  &>- 
signed  from  the  $10,000,000  carried  by  bill  "For  improving  and  equipping  navy 
yards  for  the  construction  of  ships,  and  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of  the  navy  yard-'. 
stations,  and  bases." 
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nfFROVEMENTS  AT  TABD8   AND  BASES. 

The  Cbairmas.  Admiral,  you  have  a  $10,000,000  fund  that  is 
available  for  improvements  at  the  navy  yards  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  Yes ;  but  Congress  added  two  or  three  words  that 
somebody  suggested. 

Mr.  Cannon.  What  were  those  words  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  ''And  bases.'' 

Mr.  Cannon.  What  is  the  significance  of  those  words  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  It  has  taken  since  the  1st  of  July  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Cannon.  And  you  have  not  found  out  yet  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  Not  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Whv  not?  Is  not  this  money  available  for  this 
purpose,  if  it  ought  to  be  used  f 

Admiral  Parks.  A -part  of  that  money  is,  but  I  think  it  ought 
not  to  be  tised  there;  I  think  it  ought  to  be  used  in  Philadelphia  and 
Norfolk  in  preference. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  it  is  already  obligated,  been  drawn 
on  or  is  in  contemplation  of  bein^  drawn  on  i 

Admiral  Parks.  Well,  we  neea  about  $11,000,000,  and  out  of  that 
we  have  obligated  about  $925,000.  The  question  is  whether  $4,600,- 
OOO  out  of  tnat  $10,000,000  is  for  navy  yard  development  and  the 
balance  for  the  bases. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  able  to  tell  us  how  much  of  this 
money,  then,  is  available  for  naval  bases  and  how  much  for  navy 
yards? 

Admiral  Parks.  Not  yet.  That  matter  was  to  have  been  settled 
recently  but  is  has  not  vet  been  settled.  The  uncertainty  arises, 
perhaps,  from  the  fact  tnat  the  amount  was  increased  by*^  amend- 
ment m  the  Senate  over  that  submitted  in  the  House. 

naval  training  station  (cal.)  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  Naval  Training  Station,  California,  buildings 
S55,000. 

Admiral  Parks.  That  is  a  place  we  have  to  use;  wo  have  got  to 
use  that  for  a  while  whatever  else  is  done  in  San  Francisco  Bay. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  for  a  water  supply,  was  it  nott 

Admiral  Parks.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  can  not  that  be  paid  out  of  this  $10,000,000? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  proper  one  to  charge 
to  the  $10,000,000;  if  I  paid  it  out  of  anything  other  than  an  appro- 
priation for  the  purpose  it  would  be  out  oi  emeregncy  expenses. 
6ut  there  was  a  mistake  in  asking  for  the  thing.  They  should  have 
asked  for  this  $55,000,  when  they  asked  for  the  $65,000. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  going  to  take  $120)000  in  order  to  do  it? 
.  Admiral  Parks.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  soon  ought  it  to  be  done? 

Admiral  Parks.  It  ought  to  be  done  right  now. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Admiral  Parks.  Fire  protection  for  the  training  camp  at  San 
Francisco  on  Goat  Island. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  going  to  be  able  to  do  it  for  this  total 
amount  of  $120,000? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  can  do  it  for  that. 
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TRAINING   CAMPS — CONSTRUCTION    AND   EQUIPMENT. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  of  training  camps,  for  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  training  camps,  including  tne  rental  of 
land,  $28,560,807.61  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  These  items  include  the  ones  referred  to  the  last 
of  June,  together  with  those  that  have  been  found  necessary  since 
that  date.  All  of  the  projects  have  been  presented  to  the  Seoretary 
for  his  careful  consideration,  except  some  minor  expenditures  of  less 
than  $10,000,  that  were  obviously  necessary  to  carry  out  work 
previously  authorized,  and  which  I  have  taken  care  of  myself.  The 
nrst  one  of  these  items,  the  Bay  Bidge  Camp,  was  one  taat  I  men- 
tioned as  in  prospect,  and  that  I  hoped  would  be  unneoessary,  but 
it  became  very  necessaryj 

Mr.  Cannon.  Is  that  $28,000,000  for  additional  training  camjis  I 

Admiral  Parks.  Yes;  for  additional  training  camps,  rsceiviDg 
ships,  and  school  barracks,  it  having  been  consioered  in  the  depart- 
ment that  all  of  those  were  properly  chargeable  to  the  same  lump- 
sum appropriation.  For  instance,  the  barracks  for  the  engineers  at 
the  Stevens  Institute  in  Hoboken.  That  is  for  the  especid  purpose 
of  training  the  engineer  force  for  the  new  vessels  that  are  being  built 
by  the  shipping  corporation  and  that  the  Navy  is  to  handle  in  over- 
seas work.  That  is  called  a  school.  Tlien  take  the  one  at  Cambridge 
Common,  which  is  a  school  for  radio.  So  that  all  of  those  are  for  the 
training  of  seamen  and  training  of  radio  men  ancl  the  handling  of 
them  mien  they  are  not  on  ships.  They  are  under  this  item  of  train- 
ing camps. 

The  CSoairman.  We  will  put  in  the  record  the  memorandum  which 
you  have  furnished  me  touching  each  of  these  places,  showing  the 
amounts  to  be  spent. 

(Said  memorandum  follows:) 

September  24,  1918. 
Memorandum  to  Mr.  Wm.  M.  Smith. 
Subject:  Description  of  Training  Camp  projects. 

Reference:  Memo  of  September  19  from  Mr.  Wm.  M.  Smith  to  project  mamgeR 
requiring  statements  concerning  items  in  which  they  are  interested. 

1.  The  explanation  of  deficiencies  to  be  presented  to  Appropriation  Comniitiee 
of  Congress. 

The  report  of  September  19  from  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  to  Secretar>'  of 
Navy  contains  the  naval  camp  deficiency  $26,560,807.61.  The  items  which  make 
up  this  deficiency  are  the  following: 

Receiving  ship  camp,  Bay  Ridge,  N.  Y.,  5,000  men $2 ,000 .000. 00 

This  camp  is  now  under  construction,  competitive  bids  having  been 
received  for  the  work. 

Boathouse  and  docks,  Wissahickon  Barracks dO  ,000. 00 

The  work  is  now  in  the  course  of  construction  as  a  result  of  com- 
petitive bids.  This  boathouse  is  necessary  to  accommodate  the 
farce  number  of  boats  necessary  for  adequate  training  of  the  recruits. 

St.  Helena,  four  dispensaries 50 ,000. 00 

The  contract  has  been  Hig:ned  for  this  work,  after  competitive 
bidding.  The  dispensaries  are  required  by  the  Bureau  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  to  supply  the  lar^  training  camp  at  St.  Helena. 

Paris  Island,  barracks  and  dock  improvements 180 ,000.  (^^ 

A  contract  was  awarded  several  months  a^  as  a  result  of  com- 
petitive bidding  and  tlie  construction  is  now  in  progress.  The  bar- 
racks are  required  for  the  increased  personnel  of  the  Marine  Corps 
for  training  purposes. 
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Hingham,  extemiott  to  tndmng  camp |360 ,000. 00 

This  camp  is  now  in  the  conne  of  construction  by  contract  as  a 
result  of  competitive  bidding.  The  extension  provides  for  an 
additional  1,000  men  for  trainins  purposes. 

Bumkin  Island,  extenabn  to  navu  training  camp 360,000.00 

The  camp  is  in  the  course  of  construction  by  contract  as  a  result  of 
competitive  bidding.  The  extension  to  the  camp  provides  for  about 
1,000  additional  men. 

Naval  operating  base,  Hampton  Roads 16, 000. 00 

This  extension  is  now  under  construction  by  contract  as  a  result  of 
competitive  bidding.  The  addition  is  required  by  Bureau  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  to  provide  for  the  powth  of  the  training 
station. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H..  prison  extension 200,000.00 

Tlie  buildings  are  now  in  the  oouise  of  construction  by  contract  as 
as  result  of  competitive  bidding.  The  work  is  required  to  meet  the 
demands  for  bouiing  the  increiMed  number  of  prisoners. 

Navyyards,  Philadelphia,  armed  guard  building 40, 000. 00 

This  building  is  nearing  completion  by  contract  as  a  result  of  com- 
petitive bidding.  The  building  is  required  to  afford  space  for  train- 
ing and  instructing  the  armed  guard,  and  for  conducting  exercises 
in  pointing  the  guns. 

Fire  protection  for  training  camps  not  elsewhere  included 160, 000. 00 

The  bureau,  with  the  assistance  of  engineers  supplied  by  the  Fire 
Underwriters*  Association,  is  jMroviding  fire  protection  for  all  naval 
training  camps.  This  item  is  intaided  to  supply  those  camps  with 
fire  protections  which  have  not  already  been  provided  for. 

Pelha«n,  1  swimming  school  not  included  before 36, 000. 00 

This  swimming  school  is  required  to  afford  instructions  in  swim- 
ming for  the  naval  recruits  and  is  a  requirement  of  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation. 

Detroit,  storehouses  for  naval  training  camp 160, 000. 00 

These  storehouses  after  construction  will  provide  stowage  for  the 
large  a^nount  of  material  in  connection  with  the  high-speed  subma- 
rine chafers  being  confltrurted  at  the  Ford  Motors  Co.'s  plant. 

Detroit,  additional  building  for  training  camp,  boiler  houses,  etc <160, 000. 00 

These  buildings  when  constructed  will  provide  additional  facil- 
ities for  the  naval  training  camp. 

rSreat  LaVes,  4  additional  regimental  units  for  7,000  men 2, 400, 000. 00 

Hiesp  units  are  now  in  the  course  of  construction  by  contract  as  a 
rveiilt  of  competitive  bidding. 

They  afford  accommodations  for  the  increased  personnel  of  the 
training  stations. 

Completing  camp,  Paul  Jones,  for  2,000  men 800, 000. 00 

This  work  is  now  in  the  course  of  construction  by  contract  as  a 
rwrnlt  of  competitive  bidding. 

i'arap  Paul  Jones  was  originally  a  tent  camp,  and  it  was  thought 
neoeesary  by  the  Bureau  of  Xavigjition  to  put  these  men  in  barracks. 

Building  for  cold  storage 103, 000. 00 

This  building  is  now  in  the  course  of  construction  by  contract  as  a 
result  of  competitive  bidding.  The  naval  training  station  now  con- 
tains a  personnel  of  more  than  45,000  men,  and  a  cold-storage  building 
is  aheolutely  essential  in  which  to  stone  the  large  amount  of  perishable 
foods  which  is  neceesary  to  keep  in  stock. 

Additions  to  water  supply 125, 000. 00 

Plans  and  specifications  have  been  prepared  to  be  advertised  for 
bids  in  a  few  aa>'s. 

The  water  supplies  taken  for  Lake  Michigan  and  the  intakes  pro- 
vided for  the  oriinnal  station  are  much  too  small  for  the  greatly 
increased  personnel  of  the  station.  It  has  therefore  been  necessary 
in  provide  additional  intakes. 

Improvements  to  station  roads 100, 000.00 

Plans  and  specifications  are  now  being  advertised  for  this  work. 
The  station  has  expanded  far  beyond  the  original  limit,  and  it  ia 
necessary  to  provide  a  certain  number  of  roads  to  roads  to  provide 
means  of  transportation  for  the  great  amount  of  materials  for  the 
camps. 
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Bridge  and  ^te  near  aviation  unit fSIO^OOO.OO 

This  bndga  is  now  in  the  course  of  construction.  Owing  to  the 
great  number  of  visitori  who  daily  come  to  the  camp,  it  is  necessary 
to  provide  a  building  to  accommodate  them. 

Field  houses  on  athletic  field 60, 000.  Ol 

Plans  and  specifications  have  been  prepared  for  this  work  and  are 
now  being  advertised. 

This  building  will  afford  showers,  baths,  and  lockers  for  the 
athletic  teams  of  the  station  and  visiting  teams,  and  for  general 
gymnastic  and  athletic  sports  required  for  physical  improvement. 

Construction  of  subway 300, 000.  Oi' 

This  work  is  now  in  contemplation.  The  training  camps  have 
been  located  on  both  sides  of  the  series  of  railroads  coming  to  the 
Great  Lakes  Station  and  communications  between  the  camp  on  both 
sides  of  the  railroad  is  essential. 

Gamp  Farragut  and  Decatur,  for  men  of  maintenance 200, 000.  (J* 

One  of  these  buildings  is  in  t^e  course  of  construction  by  con- 
tract as  a  result  of  competitive  bidding.  Two  others  which  are 
included  in  the  above  estimate  are  in  contemplation.  These  build- 
ings are  required  to  house  and  feed  the  force  ol  laborers  employed  to 
maintain  the  camps. 

One  additional  regimental  imit  for  1,750  men 1, 100, 000.  a- 

This  work  is  now  in  the  course  of  construction  by  contract  as  a 
result  of  competitive  bidding. 
This  camp  ib  for  the  Naval  Auxiliary  reserve  officers'  training. 

Newport,  Goddington  Point,  main  training  camp  for  10,000  men 4, 000, 000. 0) 

Detention  camp  for  4,000  men 2, 000, 000.  (f*) 

Newport  Reserve  Gamp  for  1,000  men. 350,000.00 

The  14,000  men  in  camp  will  be  located  at  Goddington  Point,  New- 
port, and  is  urgently  requested  by  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  to 
supply  training  for  the  merchant  marine. 

The  contract  was  recently  awarded  for  this  construction  as  a  result 
of  competitive  bidding,  and  the  bureau  is  making  a  great  effort  to 
complete  the  camps  beifore  winter. 

Hampton  Roads,  extension  to  main,  camp  for  10,000  men 4, 000, 000. 00 

Hanmton  Roads,  detention  camp  for  4,000  men 2, 000, 000. 00 

The  work  was  recentiy  awarded  for  construction  as  a  result  of 
competitive  bidding.  The  camp  is  uigently  requested  by  the 
Bureau  of  Navi^tion  for  the  immediate  training  of  the  increase 
personnel  of  the  Navy. 

Wissahicken  Barracks,  main  camp  for  3,000  men 050,000. 00 

Wisaahickon  Barracks,  detention  camp  for  1,000  men 550, 000. 00 

This  work  is  under  contemplation  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation  for  an  increased  volume  of  training  for  Armed 
Guard  units  to  man  the  merchant  ships. 
Flarmingham,  Mass. ,  latrine  buildings  and  other  facilities  for  tent  camp .  30, 000. 00 

In  order  to  fight  the  Spanish  influenza  it  is  necessary  to  provide  a 
special  isolation  camp  in  connection  with  the  radio  school  at  Gam- 
bridge,  Mass. 

A  tent  camp  will  be  provided,  and  the  $30,000  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide for  the  cost  of  constructing  latrine  buildings.    Becuase  of  the 
great  emergency,  the  work  has  been  added  to  the  contract  for  con- 
structing the  radio  camp  at  Gambridge. 

Newport,  administration  building  for  training  camp 200, 000.  (X! 

This  building  is  now  in  contemplation.  The  training  camps  in 
the  Newport  sections. have  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  offices  to  administer  the  business  of  the  camps. 

Pelham,  training  camp 595, 500.  W 

The  addition  to  tne  naval  training  camp  at  Pelham  provides  for 
10,000  men  more  than  the  old  camp.  The  estimated  cost  was  origi- 
nally $4,500,000,  but  only  $4,000,000  was  allotted.  The  amount  given 
above  is  necessary  to  complete  the  plant. 

Philadelphia,  cooking  school  for  Naval  Home 36,000.00 

Plans  and  specifications  will  shortly  be  advertised  for  contract  to 
cover  this  work.  The  cooking  school  is  intended  for  instructing 
purposes. 
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Wumbickon,  Cape  May,  guards' banacks 116,214.00 

This  work  is  under  contemplation  and  will  be  required  to  furnish 
quarters  for  the  forces  guarding  the  camps. 

Great  Lakes,  extension  of  sewer  system 26, 000. 00 

Plans  and  specifications  have  been  prepared  with  a  view  to  adver- 
tisinff  in  a  few  days.  These  extensions  are  necessary  to  coordinate 
the  oifferent  parts  of  the  sewer  system  at  the  station. 

Three  driU  hallsVGreat  Lakes 270,000.00 

Plans  and  specifications  have  been  prepared  with  a  view  to  adver- 
tising in  a  few  days. 

These  drill  halls  are  neceesarv  to  provide  drilling  space  during  in- 
clement weather  and  during  a  long  winter  season. 

Six  swimming  schoob,  Great  Lakes 210, 000. 00 

Plans  and  specifications  are  being  prepared  with  a  view  of  adver- 
tising in  a  few  days  for  this  work. 

Hie  schools  are  necessary  to  provide  instructions  in  swimming  for 
the  naval  recruits. 

Heating  plant  for  officers'  houses 27, 600. 00 

The  property  recently  acquired  to  the  north  of  the  original  sta- 
tion contamed  a  number  oi  houses  which  have  been  relocated  to 
serve  as  officers'  quarters.  It  will  be  necessary  to  provide  heating 
either  by  stove  or  from  individual  steam  plants. 

Mare  Island,  machinists'  mate  school 66, 000. 00 

The  project  is  in  contemplation.  The  Bureau  of  Navigation  has 
r^resented  as  very  important  that  a  school  be  established  for  ma- 
dunistB'  mates,  because  of  the  large  number  of  vessels  fighting  out 
an  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mare  Island,  officers'  material  school 226, 000. 00 

This  work  is  in  contemplation.  The  Bureau  of  Navigation  be- 
lieves that  this  school  is  very  desirable  for  instructing  officers  who 
are  recruited  from  the  Pacific  coast. 

San  Dic^,  training  camp  for  4, 200  men 1, 460, 000. 00 

Detention  camp  for  800  men 480,000.00 

This  work  is  in  contemplation .  The  Bureau  of  Navi^tion  believes 
that  it  is  very  desirable  to  establish  a  new  camp  for  training  purposes 
at  San  Di^.  # 

Piiget  Sound,  detention  camp  for  1,000  men 660, 000. 00 

This  work  is  in  contemplation.  The  detention  facilities  at  Puget 
Sound  and  vicinity  are  inadequate  to  serve  the  naval  training  camp. 
TIkO  Biiraaa  of  Navigation  believes  this  camp  to  be  essential  for  the 
w^-being  of  the  recruitB. 

San  Fkandflco,  naval  training  camp 83, 872. 00 

FiiB  protection  necessary  for  many  valuable  properties  at  the 
station. 

27, 081, 066. 00 

Steam  Engineering  School ,  Hoboken 234, 746. 00 

Deficiencies  under  training-camp  contracts  at  Hampton  Roads 1, 233, 787. 34 

Minor  changes  at  all  camps 11, 188. 27 

28, 660, 807. 61 

The  Chairman.  Practically  all  of  them  are  under  way? 
Admiral  Pabks.  Everything  we  have  here,  I  think,  is  under  way. 
The  Chaibman.  So  what  you  are  presenting  is  a  bill  for  payment? 
Admirid  Pabks.  Yes. 

_  • 

The  Chairman.  A  number  of  these  places  are  for  an  increase  of 
<>apacity  for  taking  care  of  men  who  are  being  trained  for  service  in 
the  Navy?  In  those  cases,  I  assume,  you  are  providing  them  with 
iDcreasea  barracks  capacity  and  increased  hospital  facilities. 

Admiral  Parks.  The  latter  have  been  provided  under  the  hospital 
appropriation — that  is.  the  earlier  item. 

The  Chairman.  Ana  they^do  not  come  out  of  here? 
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Admiral  Pabks.  Not  out  of  here,  exciept  as  to  the  confusion  a* 
Pelham  Bay.  That  is  a  matter  of  bookkeeping,  and  I  think  I  wil: 
straighten  that  out  very  easily. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  item  that  appears  here  seems  to  l>e  j 
camp  at  Bay  Ridge,  N.  Y,  5,000  men.  The  note  says,  *'This  can:; 
is  now  under  construction,  competitive  bids  having  been  received  f<  : 
the  work.''     Is  that  a  cantonment  similar  to  the  Army  cantonment > ' 

Admiral  Parks.  It  is.  The  units  for  barracks,  mess  purposes,  aii'i 
thin^  of  that  kind  are  the  same  as  in  the  Navy  training  camp :  ti* 
administration  offices  are  a  little  different,  but  otherwise  it  is  prac- 
tically a  use  of  the  same  kind  of  units  that  we  have  in  the  training 
camps. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  there,  anything  besides  this  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  We  have  about  2,000  capacity  at  Ellis  Island  and 
we  are  using  two  of  the  river  type  of  steaniboats  for  receiving  ship^ 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  hospital  facilities  at  Bay  Ridge  f 

Admiral  Parks.  No;  tney  are  not  necessary  at  Bay  Ridge:  tht} 
will  be  under  the  Brooklyn  nosnital. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Where  is  Bay  Ridge? 

Admiral  Parks.  It  is  somewhere  around  Forty-fifth  Street,  Sou:: 
Brooklyn,  about,  say,  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  from  the  Bu- 
Terminals. 

The  Chairman.  When  will  this  work  be  completed  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  That  is  due  for  completion  m  November. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  unit  cost  of  construction  here. 
Admiral  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  Taking  everything  into  consideration,  it  is  in  ih- 
neighborhood  of  $400  per  man,  of  which  something  like  $100  k  for 
the  heating  system  alone. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  heating  system  more  extensive  than  tlu" 
requirements  for  the  barracks  for  5,000  men? 

Admiral  Parks.  No;  we  think  we  have  the  heating  requirement- 
so  they  are  well  understood  and  just  about  provided  for. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  estimate  here  for  boathouso  ar.«i 
docks  at  the  Wissahickon  Barracks,  $50,000,  and  the  note  says  this  i> 
also  under  construction. 

Admiral  Parks.  Wissahickon  Barracks  is  very  similar  to  the  ov.c 
above.  It  is  for  the  men  in  connection  with  ships  at  Philadelplus. 
and  an  additional  capacity  of  4,000  men  has  been  fou^d  to  be  ucn:*.^- 
sary  there.  The  boathouse  and  docks  for  the  use  of  the  traiiii:..: 
boats  is  considered  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  building  is  this  and  what  does  i* 
house? 

Adm'ral  Parks.  It  is  a  frame  building  and  houses  all  the  cutttT- 
and  training  boats. 

The  Chairman.  At  St.  Helena  you  have  an  item  of  $50,000  for  fo  .- 
dispensaries. 

Admiral  Parks.  The  St.  Helena  camp  is  one  that  CTew  up  with«»j* 
any  special  provision  bein^  made  for  it,  and  the  buudings  were  rr  * 
very  well  designed  for  a  traming-camp  group  or  a  receiving-ship  grou 
when  that  group  develDped,  and  a  lot  of  work  has  been  done  on  t'l: 
camp  during  the  last  year  in  the  way  of  putting  in  windows  arid  venti- 
lation and  other  things  of  that  kind.'  These  four  dispensaric^s  ar^ 
practically  in  the  same  category  as  putting  these  ventilation  wind<.»vi^ 
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etc.;  into  the  camps.    It  is  putting  in  something  that  is  necessary  and 
which  has  never  oeen  provided  for. 

The  Chaibman.  Par.s  Island,  barracks  and  dock  improvements, 
$180,000.  • 

Admiral  Parks.  Paris  Island  is  located  about  half  way  between 
Charleston,  S.  C,  and  Savannah,  Ga.,  near  Beaufort.  This  $180,000, 
I  believe,  is  the  difference  between  the  bid  for  the  work  contemplated 
and  the  money  that  was  available,  and  covers  some  small  docks  near 
the  rifle  range  and  quarantine  station  that  I  beHeved  could  be  left 
out  of  the  contract  for  a  while,  while  the  cainp  was  bein^  constructed ; 
also  some  improvements  to  the  boundary  of  the*  old  dry  dock  that 
they  want  to  use  for  rowing  exercises,  swimming  exercises,  etc. 
And  a  water  line  to  the  rifle  range.  I  beheve  these  were  the  items 
that  were  delayed  awarding  under  that  contract  as  ones  that  would 
not  make  the  camp  absolutely  unserviceable  if  not  provided. 

The  Chairman.  Tour  note  says  that  this  contract  has  been  awarded 
several  months. 

Admiral  Parks.  That  is  for  the  main  camp. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  additional  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  These  are  small  items  of  that  same  contract 
which  were  held  out. 

The  Chairman.  The  work  is  going  on  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  The  actual  work  on  these  items  is  not  going  on 
but  actual  work  on  the  main  contract  is  going  on. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  to  increase  the  capacity  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  This  is  to  increase  the  capacity  of  Paris  Island 
trainmg  camp  for  marines.    They  are  sending  all  of  them,  I  beUeve, ' 
to  Paris  Island  first,  and  from  there  to  Quantico. 

The  Chairman.  This  work  will  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  it  can  be  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  Yes;  this  will  be  carried  out  imder  the  present 
contract. 

The  Chairman.  The  work  there  has  been  going  on  as  fast  as  it 
could  go  on  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  It  has. 

The  Chairman.  So  the  awarding  of  this  contract  heretofore  has 
meant  nothing  one  way  or  the  other  in  point  of  time? 

Admiral  Parks.  It  has  not  affected  the  time  at  all.  It  would 
affect  the  time  if  it  went  over  for  four  months  as  that  camp  is  due 
for  completion  120  days  from  date  of  contract. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  it  started  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  In  July. 

The  Chairman.  It  ought  to  be  very  nearly  finished  now? 

Admiral  Parks.  Pretty  near  it. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Is  it  occupied  now? 

Admiral  Parks.  They  are  occupying  parts  of  it  as  fast  as  the  parts 
are  gotten  ready.  All  these  contracts  are  made  to  provide  for  par- 
tial occupancy  immediately  upon  a  part  becoming  available. 

The  Chairman.  At  Hingham  you  have  an  item  of  $360,000  to 
increase  by  1,000  men  the  capacity  of  the  camp. .  The  camp  is  under 
^'onstruction  now  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  Practically  completed. 

The  Chairbian.  What  is  the  character  of  the  enlargement  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  Additional  frame  barracks. 
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The  CHAiRBfAN.  Are  hospital  facilities  being  erected  at  all  these 
camps  along  with  the  work  of  barracks  construction  ! 

Adniiral  Parks.  Not  at  all  of  them*  There  are  not  hospitals  in 
all  camps,  but  there  are  hospitals  in  the  districts  in  which  the  camps 
are  located.     This  one  is  in  the  Boston  district. 

The  Chaibhan.  You  have  dispensaries  or  some  sort  of  facilities  at 
the  camps  to  take  care  of  the  sick  at  the  camps  t 

Admiral  Parks.  The  dispensaries  and  cubicles  are  made  a  part  of 
the  camp  layout.    A  cubicle  is  practically  a  small  hospital. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  take  care  of  the  sick  at  the  camps  at 
these  sm  all  hospitals  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  The  first  cases. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  camps  supposed  to  be  equipped  so  as  to 
take  care  of  the  sick  at  the  camps  or  are  the  sick  moved  from  the 
camps?     What  is  the  Navy  practice  in  that  regard? 

Admiral  Parks.  There  are  certain  cases  that  can  be  handled  with- 
out sending  them  away  from  the  organization  and  that  do  not  require 
hospital  treatment,  and  those  are  handled  by  the  dispensaries. 
Those  that  require  hospital  treatment  are  sent  from  the  dispensaries 
to  the  hospital  of  the  (ustrict. 

The  Chairman.  At  Bumkin  Island,  you  have  an  estimate  for 
increasing  the  facilities  there  by  1^000  men.     Is  this  work  going  on  i 

Admiral  Parks.  That  is  about  m  the  same  condition. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  you.  These  seem  to 
be  estimates  for  increasing  the  facilities  at  these  various  camps  and 
the  camps  are  in  process  of  building.  Are  the  extensions  in  process 
of  building  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  In  this  case  the  extension  is  in  process  of  building. 
The  work  was  completed  on  the  original  outfit  before  this  contract 
was  let.  It  happens  to  be  the  same  contractor,  Coleman  Bros.,  but 
it  is  a  different  contract. 

The  Chairman.  At  Hampton  Roads  you  have  an  item  of  SI 5,000 
to  provide  additional  hospital  facilities  at  this  place,  and  your  notes 
state  that  it  is  under  construction* 

Admiral  Parks.  It  is  for  that  purpose,  but  it  is  called  a  cubicle  and 
dispensary,  but  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 

The  Chairman.  This  work  is  going  on  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  you  have  an  iiem  for 
prison  extension,  $200,000. 

Admiral  Parks.  This  is  for  two  more  of  these  temporarv  barrack?. 
Additions  have  been  made  two  or  three  times  ana  eacn  time  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  believed  the  maximum  capacity  that  was 
necessary  was  provided.  We  hope  they  are  correct  m  believing  thai 
this  is  the  last  one  which  will  be  needed. 

The  Chairman.  What  capacity  have  you  there  now  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  have  not  those  figures  in  mind,  but  it  seems  U 
me  it  is  700  in  the  permanent  prison  and  about  1,200  in  the  temporan 
barracks.     Those  figures  may  not  be  very  close. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  tnat  at  practically  all  of  these  places  vru 
have  made  the  award  as  the  result  of  competitive  bidding.  How  do 
your  contracts  compare  with  each  other  ?    Is  there  much  variation  ' 

Admiral  Parks.  Variations  can  be  very  readily  explained,  gen- 
erally, and  in  the  case  of  any  one  contract  there  are  generally  thr\n> 
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or  four  bids  within  5  per  cent  or  sometimes  within  less  than  5  per  cent 
of  the  low  bid ;  that^  is,  the  bidding  is  running  very  8atisfactori]7 
considering  the  conditions.  An  effort  id  made  to  give  a  suMcient 
amount  of  time  to  handle  the  material  in  the  Y&rd.  and  it  is  believed 
that  some  of  the  bids  are  lower  than  they  woufd  otherwise  have  been. 
We  have  one  case  in  which  the  contractor  estimated  about  t200j000 

Erofit  on  a  $3,400,000  contract,  and  he  was  $500,000  low.    The 
onding  companies  made  it  a  little  bit  difficult  for  him,  but  one  man 
became  interested  enough  to  look  into  the^  matter  and  had  the 
figures  examined  by  two  Chicago  contractors  in  whom  he  had  great 
confidence,  and  both  of  these  contractors  foimd  that  $3,400,000  was 
enough,  but  that  it  allowed  from  $50,000  to  $100,000  profit  instead 
of  $200,000  profit. 
Mr.  Vare.  When  was  the  last  large  contract  let  ? 
Admiral  Pabks.  I  think  the  last  large  one  you  might  call  the  camp 
at  Hampton  Roads,  about  two  weeks  ago. 
Mr.  ^^BE.  How  many  bidders  were  there  for  that  camp  ? 
Admiral  Pasks.  Offhand,  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  there  were 
about  12  or  13. 
Mr.  Vabb.  On  what  basis  was  it  let  ? 
Admiral  Parks.  On  the  lowest  acceptable  bidder. 
Mr.  Vare.  Limip  sum,  total  bid  1 

Admiral  Parks.  YeS|  sir.  There  has  been  only  one  exception  to 
that  in  several  months,  and  that  is  an  addition  to  the  hospital  here 
in  Washington.  We  have  been  getting  about  that  number  of  bios 
for  most  of  the  camp  work. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  your  work  in  prices  compare  with  the 
Anny  work  t 

Aamiral  Parks.  I  can  not  tell  that.    I  have  not  made  a  com- 
parison that  amoimts  to  anything.    I  have  seen  certain  i)ublished 
data  of  the  Army  cantonments,  but  I  believe  we  are  furnishing  more 
in  the  wa^  of  heat  and  water  and  sanitary  appUances  than  they  are 
and  are  sticking  more  closely  to  the  50  s(|uare  foot  rule  per  man  and 
wc  are  also  painting  our  structures.    I  thmk  our  costs  ought  to  show 
perhaps  double  the  Army  costs,  but  without  going  into  that  carefidly 
and  finding  out  just  what  they  are  doing,  I  can  not  tell.    For  instance, 
take  a  $6,000,000  camp  for  150,000  men.    That  divides  up  into 
something  like  $3,500,000  worth  of  building,  carpenter  work;  about 
$1,000,000  to  $1,100,000  for  a  heating  system;  about  $500,000  to 
8600,000  for  roads  and  walks;  about  $300,000  for  water  system;  and 
$200,000  for  sewer  systems.     Of  course,  if  you  put  up  the  buildings 
without  double  walls,  you  will  reduce  the  cost  very  materially. 

If  jou  do  not  proviae  a  ventilating  system,  you  reduce  your  cost; 

And  m  our  buildings  the  preference  is  for  hammocks  in  view  of  the 

fact  that  a  crew  is  stowed  away  in  hammocks  aboard  ship.    That 

means  that  a  structure  that  woidd  shelter  cots  very  comfortably 

^rould  be  torn  down  if  you  began  to  swing  hammocks.    You  have 

c:ot  to  have  heavier  frames  to  carry  your  pipe  rail  and  swing  your 

hammock.    Therefore,  I  think  our  construction  must  necessarily  be 

heavier  than  the  Army  construction  of  the  barrack  buildings;  and 

j>aint  is  something  that  we  believed  was  worth  while  and  used.     If 

the  war  is  going  to  be  over  to-morrow,  and  we  need  to  tear  these 

things  down,  the  paint  is  perhaps  wasted;  but  after  we  put  up  this 

.tfldition  at  Quantico,   the  dinerenco  in  appearance  between  the 
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painted  camp  and  the  unpainted  was  enough  to  attract  attention. 
They  wantea  us  to  give  kn  estimate  for  painting  the  old  camp,  and 
we  had  them  go  out  there  with  officers  and  wat3i  the  application  of 
paint  to  one  of  the  older  buildings. 

Mr.  Vare.  Does  the  Army  paint  their  buildings  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  It  does  not,  except  occasionally  an  air  station, 
perhaps.  This  old  building  took  four  times  the  paint — that  is,  a 
gallon  of  paint  only  covered  one-fourth  of  the  area  that  it  did  on  the 
new  work — so  I  think  that  lumber  exposed  to  the  weather  will  be 
worth  more  to  us  painted  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  years  than  it 
will  be  if  we  save  tne  paint. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  navy  yard,  Philadelphia,  armed 
guard  building.     The  note  shows  that  it  is  nearing  completion. 

Admiral  Parks.  ITiat  is  one  that  was  considered  necessary  for  the 
armed  guard  placed  on  ships.  The  guard  comes  in  whenever  the  ship 
comes  m  and  immediately  puts  ashore.  Navigation,  apparently, 
found  it  desirable  to  keep  these  people  separate  from  the  ordinary 
crews,  and  has  divided  up  the  receivmg  ship  barracks  into  receiving: 
ship  barracks  for  the  straight  crew  proposition  of  naval  vessels  and 
the  armed  guards  of  these  merchant  ships,  upon  which  an  armed 
guard  is  placed.     That  is  for  administrative  purposes,  I  suppose. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  of  $150,000  for  fire  protection 
at  various  camps? 

Admiral  Parks.  The  board  of  imderwriters  has  imdertaken  to 
assist  the  Government,  and  particularly  the  Navy  Department,  in 
making  suggestions  necessary  for  the  proper  protection,  and  the 
bureau  beheves  that  it  has  had  some  very  good  advice.  These 
training  camps  are  being  built  of  comparatively  small  wooden  bar- 
racks to  house  approximatelv  100  men  each,  and  as  far  as  possible's 
space  of  at  least  30  feet  is  allowed  between  buildings.  The  roofs  are 
covered  with  temporary  material,  such  as  slate  colored  sheet  roofing, 
and  they  are  rather  considerable  fire  risks,  imless  a  pretty  good  guani 
is  kept  and  sufficient  apparatus  to  catch  a  fire  before  it  has  made 
much  progress.  We  have  been  putting  combination  chemical  pump 
and  ladder  truck,  say,  about  four  in  a  15,000-man  camp,  ana  dis- 
tributing hydrants  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  about  four  2 J-inch  streams 
at  any  point  in  most  of  the  camps.  A  lot  of  the  early  work  was  put 
up  without  much  attention  being  given  to  this  feature,  and  the  fire 
imderwriters  have  been  urging  that  we  give  additional  protection  to 
those  camps,  I  believe  that  $150,000  or  $200,000  could  oe  expendeu 
in  that  work  to  good  advantage. 

Tne  Chairman.  You  have  asked  for  $150,000? 

jNdmiral  Parks.  Yes;  I  think  that  can  be  fully  backed  up. 

The  Chairman.  At  Pelham  you  have  a  swimming  school,  $35,000 ' 

Admiral  Parks.  The  swimming  school  is  a  nroposition  that  is  con- 
sidered necessary  for  all  seasons,  and  as  the  boys  are  taken  from  all 
walks  of  life,  and  as  most  of  them  have  not  had  opportunities  for 
learning  to  swim  early  in  their  lives.  Navigation  has  considered  thnt 
it  is  necessary  to  give  them  some  swimming  instruction  as  a  matter 
of  pubUc  pohcy,  and  have  arranged  swimming  schools  at  the  several 
training  camps. 

Tae  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  these  swiinming  schools  i 

Admiral  Parks.  Tney  are  concrete  tanks  with  sterilized  water. 

Tne  Chairman.  Are  they  covered  buildings  ? 
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Admiral  Parks.  Yes,  sir. '"" 

The  Chairman.  Heated  f^ 

Admiral  Parks.  And  heated. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  water  heated  ?* 

Admiral  Parks.  I  do  not  think  the  water  is  heated  specifically;  I 
think  it  rather  gets  its  temperature  from  the  building  itself.  The 
water  is  heated. 

The  Chairman.  How  big  a  tank  do  jrou  get  for  $35,000  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  think  that  tank  is  about  60  by  180.  The  data 
has  been  checked  and  building  is  54  by  122  feet  and  tank  itself  is  25' 
by  75  feet. 

The  Chairman.  At  Detroit  you  have  an  item  of  $150,000  for 
storehouses,  in  connection  with  the  high  speed  submarine  chasers 
being  constructed  at  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  plant. 

Admiral  Parks.  A  camp  for  about  1 ,200  men  was  erected  alongside 
the  Ford  plant  to  house  the  people  who  are  going  to  operate  those 
boats,  in  order  to  have  them  familiar  with  the  boats  as  soon  as  they 
were  completed.  All  of  the  biu-eaus  decided  about  how  much  was 
necessary  in  the  way  of  storehouses  to  take  care  of  equipment  that 
should  be  stored  at  Detroit  for  the  building  of  these  boats,  but  about 
a  month  ago  or  six  weeks  ago  the  commanding  officer  demonstrated 
that  those  buildings  were  not  l^e  enough  for  the  purpose,  and  he 
believes  they  shomd  be  increased  to  an  extent  which  we  estimate 
will  cost  $160,000. 

The  Chairbcan.  Are  the  buildings  under  construction? 

Admiral  Parks.  Those  buildings  have  liot  been  started. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  storehouse  facilities  there  that  you 
could  avail  yourselves  of  without  building  1 

Admiral  Parks.  No;  this  is  a  lonsj  way  out  of  Detroit;  it  is  a 

Elace  where  Ford  is  starting  new  works;  and  it  was  practically  farm 
tnd  a  year  ago;  there  is  nothing  rio:ht  around  there,  and  I  should 
say  there  are  only  a  half  dozen  dwelling  houses  within  a  half  mile  of 
that  place. 

Tne  Chairman.  And  it  is  necessary  to  store  this  material  there  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  It  is  believed  that  it  is  necessary,  if  the  boats 
come  out  as  fast  as  expected. 

Tne  Chairman.  When  do  you  expect  to  be^in  this  work? 

Admiral  Parks.  Right  away,  as  soon  as  authorized. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  estimate  of  $160,000  for  additional 
building  for  training  camp,  boiler  houses,  etc.  Are  these  to  be  at 
this  same  place? 

Admiral  Parks.  That  is  the  same  thing.  We  have  not  only 
taken  care  of  our  own  men  in  that  camp  but  they  found  it  desirable 
to  allow  the  Italians  to  share  that  camp  with  us  on  account  of  the 
boats. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  jou  mean  by  the  Italians  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  The  ItaUan  Navy  contingent  that  is  over  here. 
It  is  probable  that  we  underestimated  the  capacity  of  the  camp 
that  we  should  have  put  there. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  camp  being  built  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  We  built  the  camp  for  the  1,200  men. 

The  Chairbian.  Then  this  is  an  addition  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  enlargement  does  it  provide  ? 
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Admiral  Pabks.  $160,000  would  provide  for  about  400  men. 

The  Chaibman.  At  the  Grei^t  Lakes  jon  have  an  item  of  12,400,000 
for  four  additional  regimental  units  for  7,000  men.  Tour  note  says 
that  these  units  are  now  in  the  course  of  construction. 

Admiral  Pabks.  About  the  25th  of  July,  I  think  it  was,  the  depart- 
ment decided  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  that  addition  to  the  camp. 

At  that  time,  I  thioJc,  there  were  something  hke  14,000  men  m 
tents.  We  had  a  considerable  number  of  men  enrolled  in  the  Navy  for 
whom  we  had  no  accommodations  either  afloat  or  ashore,  and  it  was 
extremely  desirable  to  get  these  men  into  training.  The  Shipping 
Board,  I  oeheve,  decided  just  about  that  time  that  it  would  be  nec^- 
sary  for  us  to  take  care  oi  the  ships  that  are  in  the  over-seas  transpor- 
tation business,  and  they  estimated  that  3,000  shins  would  be  in 
operation  by  the  1st  of  January,  1920.  I  think  they  nave  something 
over  one-tenth  of  that  number  in  service  at  present,  and  navigation 
has  been  making  every  effort  to  secure  a  proper  amount  of  training 
for  these  people. 

The  orqinary  seaman's  training,  I  believe,  consists  of  three  weeks 
in  an  isolation  camp,  three  months  in  the  main  camp,  and  three  weeks 
in  outg^oing  detention  camj>,  but  all  the  ratings  above  that  require 
much  longer  training,  particularly  as  to  machinists  and  people  of 
that  kind.  If  all  of  these  men  are  to  be  available  before  tne  end  of 
the  next  calendar  year  they  ought  to  get  into  training  early.  I  think 
that  was  the  principk  upon  which  the  additional  work  at  the  Great 
I^akeSy  Coddington  Point,  and  Hampton  Roads  was  predicated. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  this  work  under  way? 

Admiral  Pabks.  Yes;  that  has  been  under  contract  since  the  10th 
of  August. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  you  building  additional  hospital  accommoda- 
tions there? 

Admiral  Pabks.  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  additions  going  on  tc» 
the  hospital  facilities  just  at  present,  but  a  part  of  the  money  asked 
in  an  earlier  item  to-day  will  oe  for  the  Great  Lakes  station. 

The  Chaibman.  The  next  item  is  '*  Completing  Camp  Paul  Jones, 
for  2,000  men,  $800,000.'' 

Admiral  Parks.  That  camp  was  started  last  year  as  a  tent  camf> 
and  this  is  shifting  it  into  wooden  construction  instead  of  tents. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  buildings  there  besides  canton- 
ments— ^mess  halls  ? 

Admiral  Pabks.  Mess  halls  with  latrines,  dispensaries,  drill  halls. 
regimental  storehouses,  and  all  of  the  auxmaries  that  are  required 
to  operate  a  camp  as  a  regiment  camp. 

Tne  Chaibman.  Do  you  provide  hospital  facilities  there? 

Admiral  Parks.  Not  in  the  camp  but  over  across  the  ravine,  at 
the  hospital  reservation. 

The  Chaibman.  You  have  an  item  for  cold  storage,  1 103, 000, 
Where  is  this  to  be  ? 

Admiral  Pabks.  That  is  at  the  Great  Lakes.  The  camp  now  has* 
approximately  46,000  men  and  with  a  meat  ration  of  1}  pounds  a 
day  it  appears  desirable  to  have  sufficient  storage  in  the  place  to 
buy  in  more  than  daily  quantities,  and  a  comparatively  small  cold- 
storage  plant  is  being  provided.  That  is,  $103,000  for  a  cold-storage 
plant  for  45,000  men  is  not  an  extravagant  expenditure. 
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The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  a  building  is  it — a  temporary  build- 
ing? 

Admiral  Parks.  That  will  be  a  temporary  building;  yes.  If  they 
put  it  up  as  a  permanent  building  it  would  cost  fi^e  or  six  tinges 
that  much. 

rhe  Chairman.  For  additions  to  water  supply,  $125,000. 

Admiral  Parks.  The  Great  Lakes  training  station  was  put  up  for 
about  3,000  men  with  permanent  buildings,  water  supply,  and  sewer 
system  laid  out  acooraingly.  The  filters  are  not  siracient  to  take 
care  of  46,000  men  and  the  intake  is  not  large  enough,  so  it  is  neces- 
sary to  extend  the  filter  bed  system  and  increase  the  size  of  the  intake 
from  the  lake.  That  is  expected  to  give  100  gallons  per  day  for  46,000 
men.  Two  weeks  ago,  when  I  was  out  there,  I  foimd  that  they  had 
succeeded  in  cutting  their  water  consumption  from  120  to  about  80 
gallons  per  day  per  man,  so  that  the  work  we  are  doing  on  this  will 
probably  make  it  a  safe  proposition  for  50,000  men.. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  for  improvements  to  station 
roads,  $100,000. 

Admiral  Parks.  That  is  due  to  expanding  the  camp  from  3,000 
to  46,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  roads  are  you  planning  to  build? 

Admiral  Parks.  Concrete  roads  seem  to  be  about  the  most  eco- 
nomical. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  makes  a  permanent  road  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  Yes;  it  is  a  permanent  road  for  a  pretty  good 
length  of  time. 

Tne  Chairman.  Is  there  any  need  for  such  an  elaborate  road  sys- 
tem at  this  time  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  Yes;  I  think  there  is.  If  a  macadam  road  cost 
you  less  than  a  concrete  road  I  would  say  a  concrete  road  is  not 
necessary,  but  a  light  concrete  road  will  cost  you  less  than  a  thick- 
ness of  macadam  that  will  hold  up  on  that  mud  when  the  soil  gets 
wet,  andj  of  course,  that  is  the  trouble  in  that  prairie  country  after 
the  rainly  season  begins,  and  it  stays  mud  until  it  freezes,  and  then 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  mud  in  the  spring.  I  think  that  a  concrete 
road  without  doubt  is  the  most  economical  one  to  use  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman,  How  much  road  are  you  providing  for? 

Admiral  Parks.  That  ought  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  30,000 
square  yards.  I  have  not  measured  the  road  up,  but  it  connects  the 
new  7,000-men  camp,  that  is  about  1  mUe  west  of  the  Lake  Bluff, 
with  Camp  Dewey  and  Camp  Perry  to  the  south,  the  aviation  camp 
between  tne  railroad  tracks  and  the  water  front,  and  I  should  say  it 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  about  12  miles  of  road  altogether,  off-hand. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  work  under  way? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  under  way.  I  think  the 
contract  is  Just  being  made,  that  is,  they  have  telegraphed  the 
award  to  the  contractors,  but  have  not  made  the  contract  itself, 
that  is,  for  most  of  it.  There  is  little  yet  being  done  under  contract 
but  some  being  done  by  station  labor  in  easing  up  the  comers  of  the 
old  roads.  The  old  roads  were  made  with  square  corners  and  are 
narrow,  so  that  automobiles  can  not  use  them,  and  we  have  got  to 
use  automobiles  and  trucks  to  handle  the  business  there.  So  they 
have  got  to  cut  off  the  corners  of  these  intersections,  and  there  is 
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quite  a  lot  of  that.     But  the  main  part  of  the  new  work  is  about 
$72,000. 

The  Chaibman,  You  have  an  item  for  bridge  and  gate  near  avia- 
tion unit.  Your  note  says,  ''Owing  to  the  great  number  of  visitors 
who  daily  come  to  the  camp,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  a  biulding  to  ac- 
commodate them."  That  would  seem  to  imply  that  some  of  this 
money  is  for  a  building. 

Admiral  Pabks.  That  is  the  shelter  building  at  the  gate,  a  small 
gate  house.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  Sunday  traffic  at  that 
station,  it  being  a  visitors'  day,  and  I  believe  it  is  advantageous 
to  have  this  additional  gate  at  tne  aviation  unit. 

The  Chaibman.  What  sort  of  a  bridge  is  this  to  be — it  coveR 
what? 

Admiral  Parks.  One  of  those  deep  ravines  that  nms  between  the 
Sheridan  Road  and  the  aviation  camp. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  to  be  a  temporary  bridge? 

Admiral  Pabks.  I  think  that  it  should  be  a  concrete  bridge;  it  is 
not  a  very  large  ravine. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  a  house  are  vou  going  to  build  ! 

Admiral  Pabks.  A  frame  house,  a  frame  shelter. 

The  Chaibman.  Against  the  weather? 

Admiral  Pabks.  Tfes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Will  there  be  any  accommodations  in  it  or  will  it 
be  just  a  shelter  house  ? 

Admiral  Pabks.  I  think  that  later  there  will  be  accommodations 
in  it ;  I  think  there  will  be  toilets  before  we  get  through. 

The  Chaibman.  I  notice  an  item  of  $60,000  for  field  houses  on 
athletic  field. 

Admiral  Parks.  The  commanding  officer  has  stated  to  pae  that  he 
believes  that  where  a  very  large  number  of  men  are  congr^ated  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  them  busy  and  that  it  is  important  in  keeping 
them  busy  to  diviae  their  time  between  useful  productive  training 
work  and  amusements.  This  field  house  is  for  tne  amusement  por- 
tion. They  have  a  good  running  track,  a  ball  field,  and  all  that  kind 
of  thing,  and  he  is  permitting  contests  between  their  teams  and  out- 
side teams.  Tliis  neld  house  will  furnish  the  necessary  facilities  for 
taking  care  of  dressing  rooms,  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  the 
storing  of  paraphernalia  that  is  necessary. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  the  work  under  way  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  No;  I  do  not  think  the  bids  have  come  in  yet; 
they  are  probably  due  about  Monday  or  the  following  Monday. ' 

The  Chaibman.  When  do  you  expect  to  get  these  houses  finished  ♦ 

Admiral  Pabks.  In  about  40  days. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  there  any  advantage  in  building  them  this  year 
with  the  ffood  weather  so  far  gone  ? 

Admir^  Pabks.  Well,  I  think  it  would  have  been  nice  to  have  had 
it  much  earUer,  but  I  rather  beUeve  in  doing  it  right  now.  The  com- 
manding officer  urged  that  thing  several  weeks  a^o  as  one  of  the  very 
important  things  for  properly  maintaining  discipline  in  the  camp. 
He  thinks  that  a  certain  amount  of  so-called  play  period  is  extremely 
important. 

The  Chaibman.  You  have  an  item  of  $300,000  for  the  construction 
of  a  subwa}'^. 
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Admiral  Parks.  Perhaps  half  of  the  people  at  the  training  camp 
Lre  located  on  each  side  of  the  railroads.  At  that  station  there  is  a 
>ublic  road  called  Sheridan  Road,  just  outside  of  the  main  gate. 
)n  the  other  side  of  Sheridan  Road  is  a  tyack  used  for  fre^ht  pur- 
>oses,  just  beyond  that  the  tracks  for  the  Chicago  &  Mflwaukee 
iillectric  Express  service,  then  two  tracks  of  the  Chicago  &  North 
iVest^^n  steam  road,  and  beyond  that  a  couple  of  tracks  of  the 
Vlilwaukee  freight  service.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  camp  traffic 
[)ctween  the  part  on  the  westerly  side  of  the  railroads  and  that  on  the 
?asterly  side.  The  crossing  is  grade.  There  have  been  some  acci- 
dents and  one  death.  It  is  believed  that  a  subway  under  the  public 
road  and  the  electric  and  steam  roads  will  avoid  danger  of  death  on 
the  grade  crossing.  At  first  it  was  thought  a  subway  of  that  kind 
i^ould  be  built  for  $100,000,  which  would  nave  been  equivalent  to  10 
insured  men  being  killed  on  the  crossing  when  it  is  placed  on  a  money 
value,  but  after  plans  had  been  developed  it  was  found  that  the 
subway  would  cost  considerably  more,  and  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  it  will  cost  S200,000  or  $300,000. 

The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad  have  agreed  to  take  it  on 
unit  prices  with  an  estimate  of  $201,000  and  that  railroad  is  desirous 
of  having  it  built  to  save  the  danger  of  suits  on  account  of  crossing 
accidents,  and  the  location  proposed  would  give  it  an  opportunity 
to  shift  the  site  of  its  railroad  station  and  to  stop  its  trains  on  a 
straight  track  instead  of  on  a  curve.  So  there  is  a  possibility  that  if 
the  railroad  builds  it,  it  can  be  built  for  $200,000  or  $201,000.  'The 
bureau's  estimates  based  upon  recent  unit  costs  at  Great  Lakes, 
indicate  $300,000  ought  to  be  available  although  it  might  not  all  be 
used.    As  a  matter  of  safety  it  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  You  also  have  a  number  of  other  items  that 
appear  further  down,  at  Great  Lakes,  one  of  them  an  extension  of 
sewer  system,  $26,000. 

Admiral  Pabks.  That  is  on  account  of  the  increase  of  the  camp. 

Tne  Chairman.  And  that  is  under  way? 

Admiral  Parks.  That,  I  think,  is  now  being  built. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  an  item  of  tnree  drill  halls  at  Great 
Lakes. 

Admiral  Parks.  Those  are  for  regiments  that  have  not  been  pro- 
vided with  drill  halls  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  necessary  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  In  the  winter  season  they  are  extremely  necessary, 
and  in  the  summer  they  make  excellent  places  for  moving-picture 
entertainments  and  things  of  that  kind  to  keep  the  men  satisfied 
at  nii^hts,  but  their  particular  value  is  in  the  winter  season,,  which  is 
a  rather  long  one  at  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  halls  are  they — just  frame,  temporary 
construction  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  Yes;  wooden  or  frame  structures. 

The  Chairman.  How  big  are  they  I 

Admiral  Parks.  Six  hundred  by  one  hundred. 

The  Chairman.  And  hold  how  many  people  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  suppose  you  could  get  15,000  people  in  there 
if  vou  had  them  in  a  crowd. 

Yhe  Chairman.  How  many  of  these  halls  have  you  at  present  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  will  have  to  supply  that  later. 
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There  are  five.  • 

The  Chaismak.  How  soon  do  you  expect  to  build  them  t 
Admiral  Pabkb.  I  do  not  think  they  will  be  completed  beifore  the 
lat  of  December.  » 

The  Chaibman.  Are  these  halls  used  all  day  long? 
Admiral  Pabks.  Some  of  them  are. 

The  Chaibmak.  Can  one  hall  be  used  by  a  number  of  reginentc^ ' 
Admiral  Parks.  I  think  a  couple  of  regiments  are  using  one  drill 

hall. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  regiments  will  be  there? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  should  think  about  22  or  23  regiments. 

The  Chairman.  You   have   an   item   of  six  swimming   aobook 
$210,000? 

Admiral  Parks.  That  is  to  take  care  of  six  regiments. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  limit  a  swimming  school  to  one  regiment  < 

Admiral  Parks.  They  say*  one  regiment  will  keep  one  of  the^f* 
swimming  schools  busy. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  are  these  swimmingsohools  to  be < 

Admiral  Parks.  I  think  they  are  60  by  180.  Buildings  are  54  b\ 
122  feet,  and  tanks  are  25  by  75  feet. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  consist  of  anything  beside  a  pool  of  wat^r 
and  dressing  accommodations? 

Admiral  Parks.  Dressing  rooms  and  shelteri  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  original  estimate  for  this? 

Admiral  Parks.  It  seems  to  me  $30,000  was  the  estimate  made  ft^r 
the  first  one  some  five  or  six  months  ago. 

The  Chairman.  They  seem,  then,  to  have  increased  in  cost. 

Admiral  Parks.  They  have.  That  was  the  estimate,  but  I  do  ii«)i 
think  the  contract  was  let  for  the  estimate.  There  is  something  about 
that  which  I  do  not  fully  imderstand,  and  that  is  the  necessity  for 
sterilizing  the  water  either  by  the  violet  ray  or  something  of  that  kinil . 
but  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  although  I  do  not  understand  it.  an<i 
the  sterilization  is  a  considerable  expense. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  work  under  way  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  Wen,  I  feel  pretty  sure  of  that.  We  have  a  not*' 
here  that  plans  and  specifications  are  being  prepared  and  that  is 
recent. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  swimming  schools  will  you  hare  then- ' 

Admiral  Parks.  I  think  10  in  all.    There  will  be  14. 

The  Chairman.  Four  are  being  built  now  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  Yes.  It  is  difficidt  to  say  how  many  of  any- 
thing of  that  kind  you  will  have  there,  because  the  station  is  doiiii: 
excellent  work  and  the  commanding  officer  may  readily  conviihi 
you  after  you  think  a  certain  limit  is  a  reasonable  one,  that  it  should 
be  very  materially  increased  before  you  have  provided  what  is  ab^l^ 
lutely  necessary.  He  is  attending  to  that  joD  and  he  is  producini: 
results,  and  up  to  the  present  time  he  has  convinced  the  Secretary 
that  these  things  are  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  for  heating  plant  for  officer^* 
houses,  $27,500. 

Admiral  Parks.  They  are  a  lot  of  houses  that  were  on  land  used 
for  the  training  camp  which  had  to  be  moved,  and  they  were  moved 
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onto  eontiffuous  lots  and  blocks  and  a  street  laid  out  in  front  of  tbunif 
and  those  ftouses  are  neoeasary  for  the  accommodatioii  of  t^e  people 
oonAeoted  with  the  camp.  They  have  not  had  a  heating  system 
before,  and  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  they  oonld  use  stovss  just  as 
they  have  in  the  past,  but  the  station  has  oaUed  mj  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  heating  plant  will  pay.  If  the  heating  is  done  by  stoves 
at  the  present  prices  of  fueli  it  is  going  to  he  more  ei^ensive  than  it 
would  he  if  you  heated  them  from  a  central  plant.  There  is  a  good 
chance  thev  are  right  about  that,  beoause  their  central  heating  plant 
is  operated  by  men  who  are  being  trained)  and  they  are  not  paying 
labor  rates  for  the  firemen.  Under  those  conditions  their  statement 
mtay  have  a  good  deal  of  foundation.  The  thing  that  bothers  me 
more  about  it  than  whether  it  will  be  an  economy  or  not  is  whether 
I  can  get  the  boilers.  I  am  not  going  to  get  boilers  enough  before 
cold  weather  to  satisfy  the  people, 

The  Chairman.  If  you  neat  them  by  stoves,  how  much  money 
will  you  want  t 

Admiral  Parks.  I  suppose  it  means,  if  we  heat  them  by  stoves,  we 
wiU  heat  more  rooms  than  were  ever  heated  before  in  those  housesi 
and  you  can  probably  count  on  an  avetaee  of  five  stoves  to  the  house* 
any  way,  which  would  probably  cost  about  one  third  as  much  for 
the  stoves  for  the  houses  as  for  the  heating  plant.  It  will  probably 
run  more  than  five  stoves  to  the  house  when  you  are  fitting  up  for 

Qovemment  use. 

Mr.  Cannon.  You  have  an  item  for  Camp  Farragut  and  Decatur 
for  men  of  maintenance,  $200,000,  and  your  note  says  that  these 
buildings  are  required  to  house  and  feed  the  force  of  laborers  em^ 
ployed  to  maintain  the  camps.  These  laborers  are  permanent,  are 
they  not  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  This  is  the  force  of  enlisted  men  whose  duty  it  is 
to  take  care  of  the  heating  plants,  the  trucking  and  distribution  of 
supplies,  the  cleaning  and  caring  of  the  camp,  what  we  call  the 
maintenance  force. 

Mr.  Cannon.  That  is  an  enlisted  or  drafted  force  i 

Admiral  Parks.  It  is  an  enlisted  force.  At  the  Great  Lakes,  dif-- 
ferent  from  some  of  tho  other  stations,  we  have  organized  what  we 
call  the  public  works  regiment,  that  takes  care  of  repairs  to  the 
buildings  and  roads,  the  wire  system  and  everything  of  that  kind, 
and  cleans  the  camp  and  takes  care  of  the  power  plants,  It  is  an 
operating  force. 

Mr.  Cannon.  How  many  people  are  in  that  regiments 

Admiral  Parks.  I  think  there  are  about  1,200  now. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Does  it  take  as  large  a  force  as  that  to  keep  house 
out  there  1 

Admiral  Parks.  Not  exactly;  but  that  is  a  re^ment  for  the  col* 
lection  of  men  in  trades  who  can  be  sent  away  in  groups  to  other 

E laces  for  the  performance  of  construction  work.    For  instance  we 
ave  sent  one  battalion  to  France  for  the  erection  of  radio  towers. 
Mr.  Cannon.  How  many  are  in  a  battalion  ? 
Admiral  Parks.  About  360  in  that  one.    We  are  arrangiog  to  do 
the  same  thing  for  Galveston  for  an  air  station, 
Mr.  Cannon.  Is  that  temporary  or  permanent  t 
Admiral  Parks.  That  is  temporary,  but  they  will  go  from  there  to 
some  other  construction  job. 
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Mr.  Cannon.  Are  there  any  other  details  that  you  are  sending  thi^ 
regiment  to  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  We  are  sending  them  around  to  jobs  of  that  kinu 
and  al3o  to  direct  jobs  of  firemen  aboard  ship.  We  are  also  traihirc 
firemen  in  that  regiment. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Afost  of  the  time  you  will  not  have  these  regimen :> 
there  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  Oh,  it  runs  from  six  or  eight  hundred  up  to  eight- 
een hundred. 

Mr.  Cannon.  You  estimate  that  to  house  them  requires  $200,(XH>  t 

Admiral  Parks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cannon.  This  is  a  permanent  building,  I  take  it ! 

Admiral  Parks.  These  are  not  permanent  buildings,  but  they  are 
of  good  quality  of  frame.  They  are  as  good  a  quality  of  frame 
building  as  many  farm  houses  that  were  put  up  years  a^.  They  are 
temporary  for  war  purposes,  but  they  are  a  pretty  good  character  of 
construction. 

Mr.  Cannon.  If  the  war  was  over,  you  would  not  need  them  I 

Admiral  Parks.  We  would  not  need  some  of  them.  Otheis  we 
will  need  and  the  quantity  we  will  need  probably  depends  upoD 
whether  the  coimtry  adopts  universal  training  or  not. 

Mr.  Cannon.  How  many  people  have  you  at  the  camp  at  the 
Great  Lakes? 

Admiral  Parks.  About  46,000. 

Mr.  Cannon.  You  would  not  have  in  times  of  peace  4,000,  would 
you? 

Admiral  Parks.  We  would  have  more  than  4,000,  I  think,  from 
this  time  on.  When  we  built  it  we  had  the  idea  of  3,000,  and  now  I 
beUeve  it  has  become  important  enough  to  expect  it  to  be  maintaineti 
at  a  much  higher  figure  than  3,000,  but  very  much  less  than  46,0uC. 

Mr.  Cannon.  How  many  people  wiU  this  appropriation  provide  for  * 

Admiral  Parks.  $200,000  will  about  buila  enough  for  from  four  to 
five  hundred  men. 

Mr.  Cannon.  And  there  is  no  other  way  to  take  cftre  of  them  i 

Admiral  Parks.  No  other  way  in  the  winter.  We  have  been  tak- 
ing care  of  them  in  tents  in  the  summer. 

Mr.  Cannon.  When  would  you  calculate  to  complete  this  building  ^ 

Admiral  Parks.  Not  after  the  1st  of  December. 

Mr.  Cannon.  You  can  not  build  it  before  the  1st  of  December. 
can  you  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  think  we  can  build  that  building  in  30  dav^ 
easily. 

Mr.  Cannon.  You  have  an  item  of  $1,100,000  for  one  additional 
regimental  unit  fbr  1,750  men  and  your  note  states  that  ''this  work 
is  now  in  course  of  construction  by  contract  as  a  result  of  competitive 
bidding  and  that  this  camp  is  for  the  naval  auxiliary  reserve  offiotr- 
training. "  This  takes  care  of  the  1 ,750  men  entirely  in  every  respect, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  hospital  facilities  t 

Admiral  Parks.  It  does.  These  people  have  been  down  on  the 
municipal  pier  during  the  summer  and  that  place  is  not  suitabh' 
except  dunng  the  open  season;  and  as  soon  as  the  influenza  start oi! 
there  was  immediate  complaint  about  the  housing  of  the  men  on  tho 
pier  and  regret  that  these  barracks  were  not  ready  for  the  navdJ 
reserves  to  move  into  them. 
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Mr.  Cannon.  The  item  above  called  for  $200,000,  while  this  item 
calls  for  $1,100,000.  ^Ixat  kind  of  construction  are  you  going  to 
have  there? 

Admiral  Pabks.  It  is  the  same  kind  of  construction,  only  for  more 
men.  This  is  for  1,750  men,  and  the  other  one  was  for  between  four 
and  five  hundred  men. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Will  this  $1,100,000  entirely  house  1,750  men? 

Admiral  Parks.  That  entirely  houses  1,750  Naval  Reserve  men. 

Mr.  Cannon.  This  work  is  now  in  course  of  construction  by  con- 
tract.    Do  you  recollect  what  the  contract  price  was  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  The  building,  without  roads,  walks,  water,  sewers, 
and  heating,  $785,500.    That  is  for  the  buildings  alone. 

Mr.  Cannon.  There  is  plenty  of  water  in  the  lake,  is  there  not  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  Yes;  but  you  have  got  to  get  your  pipe  lines  in 
there  to  take  care  of  the  sewage,  etc. 

Mr.  Cannon.  It  is  substantiaUv  like  the  other,  is  it  not  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  Yes;  all  of  these  training  camps  are  practically 
iluplications  of  building  with  a  little  different  grouping,  a  grouping 
to  fit  the  ground  on  wmch  the  camp  is  erected. 

Mr.  Cannon.  This  is  the  first  time  this  appears  in  appropriations 
or  authorizations  ?    It  has  not  been  authorized  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  Not  at  all;  none  of  this  has  been  authorized. 

Mr.  Cannon.  And  none  of  it  appropriated  for? 

Admiral  Parks.  No;  neither  appropriated  nor  authorized. 

Mr.  Cannon.  It  was  built  under  some  general  authority,  or  did  you 
build  it,  being  satisfied  it  was  necessary  f 

Admiral  Parks.  It  was  built  as  a  necessity,  and  we  were  satisfied 
the  committee  would  see  it  as  a  necessity. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Is  there  any  authority  to  construct  this  building — I 
mean  by  Congress  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  No  proper  authority.  The  whole  training  camp 
construction  is  the  result  of  action  on  the  part  of  this  conmiittee. 
The  first  bill  of  October  6  carried  $6,000,000  for  training  camps;  the 
deficiency  bill  of  March  28  carried  $12,000,000;  the  deficiency  bill  of 
June  4  carried  $11,000,000,  and  the  latter  part  of  June  or  the  1st  of 
July  we  reported  to  the  committee  something  like  $18,000,000,  of 
which  $1,250,000  had  been  expended,  with  the  idea  of  getting  an 
authorization.  The  chairman  of  the  Naval  Commirtee  had  not  had 
this  matter  before  him  and  expressed  a  willingness  to  take  it  up  imme- 
diately after  the  then  expected  recess.  The  matter  has  not  been 
taken  up  anywhere  outside  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Naval  Affairs  Committee  Dover  did  take  it  up? 

Admiral  Parks.  No. 

Mr.  Cannon.  In  no  way,  shape,  or  form? 

Admiral  Parks.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cannon.  I  mean,  by  appropriation  or  authorization? 

Admiral  Parks.  No;  the;  have  not  done  it. 

Mr.  Cannon.  So  the  fact  is  that  these  appronriatioas  were  made 
on  the  recommendation  of  this  committee  and  you  exceeded  the 
appropriations,  and  the  further  fact  is  that  while  they  were  not  made 
in  detail  for  training  camps,  but  generally  you  think  you  were  justi- 
fied  in  putting  these  builoings  under  construction  'i 

Admiral  Parks.  We  were  justified  in  building  what  was  necessary 
under  the  circumstances  for  naval  training. 
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Mr.  Cannon.  And  you  have  followed  several  precedents  that  have 
been  made  dince  these  various  abpr^mriations  were  made) 

Admiral  Paaks.  Ye^;  we  followed  two  precedents.  I  think  in 
the  May  hearing  I  was  asked  if  this  matter  had  been  taken  np  by  the 
Naval  Affairs  Committee,  und  I  think  that  ifl  the  ftrdt  I  Icoew  of 
the  fact  that  it  had  not  originated  ad  a  Naval  Affaire  project 

Mr.  Cannon.  What  is  the  total  cost  of  all  the  naval  training 
stations  f 

Admiral  Pabics.  I  have  not  the  total  with  me. 

Mr.  Cannon.  I  wish  you  would  place  that  amount  in  the  record. 

Admiral  Parks.  I  will  put  it  in.     ($58»810^807.61.) 

Naval  training  cmnpi^LoeaHoni  eoH,  and  number  ttf  men,  fiUm  approprioHon  **Naml 

Training  Campi"  Sepi.  16, 1918, 


Location. 


Htn^ham,  Mass.,  training  camp 

BumVin  Island,  training  camp 

CtmXUidi^t  lC*it./nav«lradid  80tio«l 

Fore  River.  Masd.,  fuel-oil  school. ^ 

Newport,  R.  I.,  training  camp,  Coddnigtoii  Point 

Newnort,  K.  I»  CioTne  Flela  and  Ooastert  Harbor  Island. 

NewXondon.  Conn.,  miscellaneous  schools 

Bay  Ridffe,N.Y^  receiving  sup  bantaki....^ 

New  York, City  Park  Barracks...., 

New  York.  Pelnam  Park  ^mdniflg  Camp 

BolM>kari,N./.,st«amonginMrtiw  school..  4 

Philadelphia  yard,  receivmg  ship  oarttuskfe 

Cape  May,  Wlssahickon  Barracks 

Wfssahickon,  new  camp  and  isolation  camp 

vmA  Atiftdeiny,  Annapohft,  «lisigti  MhMil 

St.  Helena,  Training  Camp 

Naval  operating  base,  old  training  camp 

NavAlQUeratinI  base,  new  t^atiiliitoamp 

CharlestonNavy  Yard,  training  camp 

Pensaoola  Air  Station.  .^. 

New  Orleans  Yard  and  West  End  P^rk 

Key  West.  Fla 

OuIltNirt,  Miss.,  training  oomp.. 

Great  Lakes  Training  Station 

Chicago,  municipal  pi^r,  reserve  school 

Detfolt,  Mioh.,  training  camp 

Mare  Island,  receiving  ship 

Ban  Frandsoo  Training  Station 

San  I>ieeo,  Cal.,  training  station 

Ban  Pedro,  Cal. ,  training  camp 

Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  reoeiving  ship 

Puget  Sound  Isolation  Camp 


Totol. 


Nninber 
oC^ea. 


1,000 

1780 

4,400 

76 

6«000 
S,SO0 
U,0D0 
9,000 
6,400 
1,fl00 

14;000 

UfOOO 

3,700 


1,000 
SiOOO 
60^000 
80D 
1,000 
6,000 
1,000 
4,000 
ft,  000 
3,100 
1,000 


181,225 


Cost. 


f7i7, 486.00 

764,112.00 

431,^6  00 

17,306.00 

330,000.00 

8,479,249  61 

833,046.00 

8,000,000.00 

as2,ooo.oo 

3,318,000.00 
834,746.00 

1,571,000.00 
634,304.00 

1,300,000.00 
917,353.00 
886,303  00 

6,319,663.00 

6,003,000.00 

960,797.00 

811,433.00 

76,790  00 

156,000.00 

330,733  00 

14,430,000.00 

60,360.00 

768,300  00 

970,737  00 

161,060  00 

1,350,000  00 

17,460  00 

346,049  00 

650,000.00 


58,810,307.61 


Mr.  Cannon.  What  proportion  of  men  does  thut  naval  station 
receive  and  train  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  About  one-fourth. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Taking  the  other  three^fourthS)  is  the  average  greater 
or  less  than  at  this  place  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  Very  much  less.  However,  I  think  I  misunder- 
stood you  when  I  said  one-fourth.  I  meant  that  the  Great  Lakes 
Station  had  a  capacity  for  training  one-fourth  of  all  of  the  men  and 
that  three-fourths  of  the  men  were  distributed  in  all  of  the  other 
canips. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Just  for  my  information,  and  you  can  put  it  in  the 
record;  what  has  been  the  total  cost  of  buildin?  the  other  campfif 

Admiral  Parks.  I  will  put  that  in.     ($44,380,807.61.) 
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Mr.  Cannon.  I  will  ask  you  one  othdr  question  about  this  naval 
station:  Does  this  deficiency  bill  cairy  enough  to  complete  the  naval 
training  station  at  the  Great  Lakes  t 

Admu*al  ParU.  That  depends  entirely  upon  whether  the  com- 
manding officer  can  show  th^t  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  number 
of  men  or  not. 

Mr.  Cannon.  When  all  of  these  camps  are  finished;  on  which  you 
are  spending  this  money,  will  they  care  for  the  Navy  up  to  the  number 
of  men  you  need  in  the  Navy  now  ? 

Admiral  Pabrs.  It  will  take  care  of  8  per  cent  of  the  total  men 
that  we  have  in  the  Navy,  Coast  Guard,  Reserve,  and  all  of  the 
auxiliaries.  The  ordinary  seaman  may  be  expectea  to  require  four 
and  a  half  months'  trainmg;  that  is,  8  per  cent  in  four  and  a  half 
months,  or  approximately  ^2  per  cent  a  year  of  the  men  required  for 
the  Navy. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Maintained  at  its  present  strength! 

Admiral  Parks.  And  if  the  men  stayed  in  four  years  this  one 
would  practically  be  able  to  take  care  of  the  ordinary  seamen's 
training  for  the  whole  thing,  but  with  the  machinists,  aviation, 
quartermaster,  and  all  of  the  several  rating,  much  more  training  is 
reouired  than  for  an  ordinary  seaman,  ana  it  would  not  of  itself  be 
able  to  supply,  on  a  four-year  enlistment  basis,  all  of  the  training 
that  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Do  vou  anticipate,  imless  there  is  a  further  increase 
in  the  Navy^  that  when  you  finish  all  of  these  camps,  they  will  care 
for  the  war  if  it  should  last  one,  two,  or  three  years  ? 

Admiral  Pabks.  I  think  it  should  take  care  of  all  the  training 
camps,  but  I  think  we  have  got  to  do  something  more  than  that  for 
special  schools  and  for  receivmg  ships.  You  see,  the  ships  are  called 
receiving^  ships  because  the  men  are  kept  on  them  who  are  nonactive 
but  waiting  tor  assignment,  and  that  is  about  as  expensive  a  way  as 
you  can  house  them.  It  is  going  to  be  the  proper  thing  in  this 
country,  as  it  has  been  abroad,  to  keep  the  nonactive  men  in  oarracks 
ashore  instead  of  keeping  a  ship  afloat  for  the  sake  of  giving  them  a 
place  to  Uve.  We  are  putting  up  accommodations  for  5,000  at 
Sooth  Brooklyn,  Bay  Ridge,  and  i  do  not  think  that  is  more  than 
half  enough;  1  believe  that  before  the  winter  is  over  we  will  have  to 
increase  it.  At  Boston  they  say  t^e  influenza  started  because  we 
had  all  of  our  receiving  ship  men  housed  on  the  Commonwealth  Pier. 
They  wanted  5,000  accommodations  made  somewhere  else  immedi- 
ately. A  similar  demand  will  arise  at  different  places,  and  I  think 
we  can  count  on  having  to  build  barracks  to  receive  men  and  special 
schools  much  in  excess  of  what  we  have  done.  But  as  to  training 
camps  for  the  ordinary  seamen,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  going^  to 
have  enoiigh  when  we  get  those  buildings  now  under  construction 
completed. 

Mr.  Cannon.  You  have  the  proper  hospital  facilities,  have  you? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  think  that  more  hospitals  will  be  built;  I  do  not 
think  we  have  enough. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Newport,  Coddington  Point,  main  training  camp  for 
10,000  men,  ^,000,000;  detention  camp  for  4,000  men,  $2,000,000; 
Newport  reserve  camp  for  1,000,  $360,000.    The  note: 

The  14,000  men  in  camp  will  be  located  at  Coddington  Point,  Newport,  and  it  ii 
urgenUy  requeeted  by  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  to  supply  training  for  the  Merchant 
Mjuine. 
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Where  is  Coddington  Point? 

Admiral  Parks.  That  is  just  north  of  the  Coasters  Harbor  Island 
on  which  the  old  naval  station  is  located. 
Mr.  Cannon.  In  what  part  of  the  country  is  it? 
Admiral  Parks.  At  Newport,  R.  I. 
Mr.  Cannon.  The  note  lurther  says: 

The  contract  was  recently  awarded  for  this  construction  as  a  result  of  competiti.^ 
bidding,  and  the  btu-eau  is  making  a  great  effort  to  complete  the  camps  before  ^wizw 

The  total  appropriation  is  $6,350,000.  Have  you  spent  anything 
on  that,  or  have  youjust  awarded  the  contract  and  nothing  paid  f 

Admiral  Parks.  We  have  paid  something,  I  believe,  although  I 
am  not  sure^  The  payments  can  not  be  made  imtil  an  approve, 
schedule  of  prices  is  prepared  in  proper  shape,  and  last  week  tb- 
contractor  had  not  prepared  that  schedule  of  prices,  but  as  he  ho 
already  expended  nearly  $200,000,  I  believe  he  has  hurried  tr.- 
preparation  of  that  schedule,  and  has  probably  gotten  it  in  an: 
neen  paid  by  to-day. 

Mr.  Cannon.  To  get  his  money  must  he  bear  all  of  the  expen^i^ 
and  turn  the  building  over  to  you? 

Admiral  Parks.  No;  he  gets  weekly  payments  on  materials  an: 
labor.  , 

Mr.  Cannon.  Is  there  any  liinit  as  to  his  profit  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  He  has  a  fixed  price  for  rds  contract. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Suppose  he  did  not  finish  it  for  that  price  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  Then  the  bonding  company  will  finish  it. 

Mr.  Cannon.  So  he  must  build  according  to  specifications  for  thi> 
amoimt  of  money  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Of  course,  if  he  has  affreed  to  build  it  for  this  amour/ 
of  money  that  settles  it,  so  that  it  does  not  make  much  difference. 
except  to  him,  whether  it  costs  much  or  little  ? 

Aamiral  Parks.  If  he  could  make  it  cost  less,  of  course  he  can  mak- 
more  money. 

Mr.  Cannon.  And  if  it  costs  more,  he  loses  money? 

Admiral  Parks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cannon.  So  it  is  not  unlike  contracts  that  are  made  in  time? 
of  peace. 

Admiral  Parks.  It  is  exactly  on  the  statutory  basis  of  contracts. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Before  the  war? 

Admiral  Parks.  Yes.  The  only  difference  is  that  this  did  n  •: 
have  three  weeks'  advertisement,  but  10  days'  advertisement,  wlii-:. 
was  considered  sufficient  as  an  emergency. 

Mr.  Cannon.  The  next  item  is  Hampton  Roads,  extension  to  maj. 
camp  for  10,000  men,  S4,000,000;  Hampton  Roads,  detention  c^nir 
for'  4,000  men,  $2,000,000.     The  note  says; 

The  work  was  recently  awarded  for  coDfitruction  as  a  result  of  competitive  biddi-^r 
The  camp  is  urgently  requested  by  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  for  Uie  immeii^it 
training  of  the  increased  personnel  of  the  Navy. 

That  is  just  like  the  one  at  Coddington  Point  ? 
Admiral  Parks.  Yes;  only  it  is  1,000  men  less. 
Mr.  Cannon.  And  that  contract  has  been  entered  into  ? 
Admiral  Parks.  In  the  same  way,  yes;  and  advertised  in  the  san  •: 
way 
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Mr.  Cannon .  And  no  authorization  for  either? 

Admiral  Parks.  None  for  cither. 

^^^.  Cannon.  The  next  item  is  Wissahickon  Barracks,  main 
camp  for  3,000  men,  $1,050,000,  and  detention  camp  for  1,000  men, 
$550,000.     The  note  says: 

This  work  is  under  contemplation  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Bureau  of  Navi- 
gation for  an  increased  volume  of  training  for  armed  guard  units  to  man  the  merchant 
ships. 

The  merchant  marine  is  going  to  cost  us  some  pioney. 

Admiral  Parks.  It  will  cost  quite  a  lot  of  money  to  maintain 
3,000  ships. 

Mr.  Cannon.  This  is  just  like  the  others. 

Admiral  Parks.  Yes,  sir;  only  it  is  for  the  armed  guard  that  is 
being  put  on  the  ships. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Explain  the  diflference,  if  any,  between  the  armed 
guard  units  and  the  seamen. 

Admiral  Parks.  An  armed  guard  unit  has  nothing  whatever  to*do 
\rith  the  navigation  of  a  ship. 

Mr.  Cannon.  It  is  like  the  marines,  then  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  Yes;  it  is  a  good  deal  like  the  marines  aboard  a 
naval  vessel.  But  an  armed  guard  has  everything  to  do  with  oper- 
ating the  battery  in  case  of  hostile  attacks. 

Mr.  Cannon.  That  is,  if  there  is  any  fighting  done. 

Admiral  Parks.  The  armed  guard  does  it. 

Mr.  Cannon.  That  is  $1,600,000  altogether? 

Admiral  Parks.  Yes;  but  the  amount  is  in  error  and  should  be 
$1 ,500,000. 

Mr.  Cannon.  And  no  way  to  take  care  of  them. 

Admiral  Parks.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Of  course,  you  would  scrap  that  the  moment  peace 
was  declared  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  For  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Cannon.  The  next  item  is  Framingham,  Mass.:  Latrine  build- 
ings and  other  facilities  for  tent  camp,  $30,000. 

Admiral  Parks.  As  soon  as  the  innuenza  broke  out,  the  men  being 
housed  on  the  Commonwealth  Pier,  we  had  to  get  the  men  oflf  the 
pier.  The  nearest  place  to  take  them  was  the  militia  camp  at  Fram- 
ingham, 18  miles  out  of  Boston,  and  let  them  have  $30,000  to  put  in 
such  temporary  facilities  as  were  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  men 
for  a  little  while.    No  plans  were  made. 

Mr.  Cannon.  The  next  item  is  Newport:  Administration  building 
for  training  camp,  $200,000. 

Admiral  Parks.  The  trainirg  camp  'admiristration  building  is 
<*rowded.  As  Codirgton  Point,  which  is  an  addition  to  the  old  train- 
if*g  camp  at  Newport,  is  looked  upon  as  a  permanent  site  for  a  camp, 
the  adnxinistration  building  should  be  large  enough  to  take  care  of 
all  the  activities,  and  the  sooner  they  can  get  sufficient  accommoda- 
tions the  better.  The  difference  between  authorizing  it  in  this  bill 
and  in  the  naval  bill  is  about  four  months.  If  it  is  allowed  by  this 
committee  in  this  bill,  we  will  have  the  use  of  it  about  four  months 
earlier  tJhan  we  will  if  we  wait  for  an  authorization  in  the  other  bill. 

Mr.  Cannon.  How  long  will  it  take  to  complete  it  ? 
83S62— 18 CO 
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Admiral  Parks.  It  will  take  probably  six  months  if  started  now. 

Mr.  Cannon.  You  can  not  do  much  work  on  a  new  building  in 
the  wintertime. 

Admiral  Parks.  We  can  possibly  get  a  good  start  before  it  freozt»- 
Tip  unless  we  have  a  winter  like  the  one  last  year.  If  we  do,  iwe  wiU 
be  caught  in  November. 

The  next  item  is  for  a  training  camp  at  Pelham,  $595,500.  The 
estimated  cost  was  originally  $4,600,000,  but  only  $4,000,000  wa< 
allotted  from  the  original  fund.  Figures  recently  compiled  indicate 
that  the  $595,500  is  less  than  the  actual  deficiency  and  should  be 
$768,721.05,  but  these  figures  are  subject  to  verification. 

The  next  item  is  for  a  cooking  school  for  Naval  Home  at  Phila- 
delphia, $35,000.  This  work  is  contemplated  and  is  necessary  for 
instruction  purposes.     No  obligation  has  been  actually  incurred. 

The  next  item  is  guards'  barracks  at  Wissahickon,  Cape  May. 
$15,214.  The  guards  barracks  are  necessary,  and  it  has  been  de- 
cided that  they  sould  be  constructed  under  an  addition  to  £aton. 
Brown  &  Simpson's  lump-sum  contract,  the  cost  to  be  determined 
by  a  board  in  accordance  with  paragraph  17  of  the  general  provisions 
of  that  contract. 

iThe  next  item  is  machinist  mates'  school,  Mare  Island,  $65,000. 
This  school  is  considered  necessary  on  account  of  the  large  number 
of  vessels  being  fitted  out  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  character  of 
men  available  for  machinists.  While  no  obligation  has  been  in- 
curred, it  is  believed  that  it  wiU  result  in  economy  if  the  school  i> 
estabUshed  at  Mare  Island. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Why  could  not  this  wait  until  the  regular  naval  bUl  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  Because  the  ships  are  coming  along  too  fast  right 
now  from  the  Pacific  coast  yards. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Have  you  not  some  buildings  at  Mare  Island  where 
you  could  run  such  a  school? 

Admiral  Parks.  The  reports  from  Mare  Island  indicate  there  is  not 
an  available  square  foot  oi  space  anywhere.  They  are  in  urgent  need 
of  space. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Have  you  got  similar  accommodations  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  We  are  putting  up  verv  extensive  accommoda- 
tions for  that  kind  of  thing  nere,  particularly  at  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology.     They  are  going  to  have  1 ,200  men  imder  training  there. 

Mr.  Cannon.  How  many  people  do  you  propose  to  train  at  thi> 
place  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  have  not  been  informed  as. to  the  number  of 

men. 

Mr.  Cannon.  The  next  item  is  Mare  Island  officers'  material  schorl. 
$225,000.  Your  note  states,  of  course,  this  work  is  in  contemplati«>n. 
The  Bureau  of  Navigation  believes  that  this  school  is  very  desirable 
for  instructing  officers  who  are  recruited  from  the  Pacific  coast. 
Have  you  any  such  school  on  the  Atlantic  coast  t 

Admiral  Parks.  We  have. 

Mr.  Cannon.  More  than  one? 

Admiral  Parks.  We  have  a  very  bie  one  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  at  Harvard,  ana  we  have  dne  special  schoi^l 
at  Columbia. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Have  you  any  on  the  Pacific  coast  ? 
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Admiral  Parks.  None  on  the  Pacific.  Of  course,  it  is  necessarjr 
to  train  officers  for  this  merchant  fleet  and  I  have  heard  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  state  several  times  that  he  is  giWng 
especial  attention  to  that  and  that  to  secure  proper  results  means  a 
lot  of  eflFort,  and  the  results  obtained  are  very  satisfactory  to  date. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Would  you  feel  authorized  to  construct  this  school 
and  the  machinists'  mates'  school  without  authorization  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  think  I  would.     I  think  that  is  an  emergency. 

Mr.  Cannon.  You  would  not  lose  a  great  deal  if  you  let  the  Com- 
mittee on  Naval  Affairs  handle  this.  The  4th  of  March  is  not  a 
groat  while  off  and  you  would  not  have  a  great  deal  of  work  done  on 
this  before  that  time. 

Admiral  Parks.  Oh  yes;  it  would  be  finished  before  that. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  merchant  ships  will 
be  finished  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  the  next  five  or  six  months  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  have  not,  but  I  can  put  that  in  the  record.    [682,] 

Mr.  Cannon.  San  Diego,  training  camp  for  4,200  men,  $1,470,000, 
and  detention  camp  for  800  men,  $480,000. 

This  is  iust  an  ordinary  training  camp  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  That  is  just  an  ordinary  training  camp  for  sea- 
men, but  the  estimate  should  be  $20,000  less,  or  $1,450,000. 

Mr.  Cannon.  And  that  is  in  contemplation  1 

Admiral  Parks.  It  is  believed  that  the  climate  is  enough  better 
there  than  at  San  Francisco  to  make  it  worth  while  to  put  a  training 
camp  at  San  Diego. 

Mr.  Cannon,  ruget  Sound,  detentioli  camp  for  1,000  men,  $560,- 
i.OO. 

Admiral  Parks.  It  has  been  found  that  if  men  are  kept  in  small 
groups  for  three  weeks  after  they  are  enlisted  or  enrolled,  they  are 
not  apt  to  take  diseases  into  the  main  camp,  and  for  that  reason  these 
camps  that  they  call  detention  camps,  which  are  really  isolation 
camps,  have  been  added  to  the  main  training  camp.  The  sickness 
reports  from  the  camps  where  the  isolation  groups  are  located  have 
boon  so  much  better  than  from  those  without  isolation  groups  that 
isolation  groups  should  be  located  in  aU  of  the  camps.  An  isolation 
CToup  for  1,000  additional  men  is  necessary  for  protective  reasons  at 
ruget  Sound. 

Mr.  Cannon.  For  a  detention  camp  for  600  men  you  ask  $450,000 
and  for  a  training  camp  for  4,200  men  you  ask  $1^470,000,  and  for 
this  detention  camp  atPuget  Sound  you  ask  8550,000. 

Admiral  Parks.  The  two  figures  for  the  detention  camps  are  not 
«-xactly  alike.  San  Diego  is  $600  per  man,  while  Puget  Sound  is  $550 
[)er  man. 

At  Puget  Sound  you  have  your  limiber  at  hand  and  there  is  no 
freight  transportation,  but  at  San  Diego  you  must  take  the  lumber 
from  Puget  Sound  to  San  Diego,  and,  I  believe,  there  is  fully  $50 
•Hfference  in  the  cost  of  construction. 

Mr.  Cannon.  The  next  item  is  San  Francisco,  Naval  Training 
Camp,  fire  protecjtion  necessary  for  many  valuable  properties  at  the 
station,  $83,872.  *  You  left  out  fire  protection  above. 

Admiral  Parks.  This  is  a  special  thing  at  that  station.  We  have 
located  all  the  buildings  as  tnickly  as  we  can  on  the  island.  The 
Lighthouse  Service  ana  the  Engineers  have  valuable  property  on  the 
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island  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  agree  to  providing  ample  fire 
protection. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Is  this  on  an  island  ? 

Admiral  Paeks.  It  is  out  on  Goat  Island. 

Mr.  Cannon.  You  have  not  anything  on  Goat  Island  in  the  iw-ay  of 
fire  protection,  have  you  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  Oh,  yes;  we  have  a  water  line  across  from  tte 
Key  Pier.     We  ran  a  submerged  pipe  across. 
'  Mr.  Cannon.  Does  not  that  take  care  of  the  whole  island  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  We  need  mains  and  hydrants  distributed  about 
the  island,  and  we  also  need  a  reservoir  oi  capacity  large  enough  to 
take  care  of  matters  for  a  few  hours  in  case  our  submerged  pipe 
should  give  out.  Therefore  we  oiight  to  have  this  additional  firo 
protection  there. 

Note. — ^The  statement  prepared  September  24,  1918,  omitted  an  item  of  $234,74-^ 
for  steam  engineering  school  at  Iloboken;  the  deficiencies  of  $1,233,787.34,  ascertaiiK-i 
later  for  contracts  at  Hampton  Roads,  and  minor  items  of  changes  at  all  camps  amount- 
ing to  $11,188.27. 

FUEL-OIL   STORAGE   DEPOT  AT   YORKTOWN,  VA. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  of  depots  for  coal,  fuel-c»il 
storage,  $322,500,  and  fuel  storage  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  $165,O0iJ: 
in  all,  $487,500. 

Admiral  Parks.  The  first  item  is  for  the  fuel-oil  plant  on  the  York 
River,  just  below  Yorktown.  ^There  was  an  appropriation  of  $1,500.- 
000  in  the  act  of  June  15,  1917,  and  when  the  bids  were  received  a 
few  days  ago  for  the  pumping  and  piping  outfit  they  were  in  excels 
of  the  available  balance  due,  of  course,  to  increased  cost  since  tie 
time  the  estimate  was  made,  also  since  the  time  the  appropriation 
was  made.  The  bids  were  held  open,  so  far  as  the  total  amount  uf 
work  is  concerned,  until  after  Congress  can  express  its  intention  as  to 
whether  all  of  the  pumping  and  piping  equipment  should  be  in- 
stalled at  this  time  or  not.  What  it  means,  is  that  if  all  of  it  is  not 
installed,  the  available  storage  for  fuel  oil  for  the  fleet  will  be  le-> 
than  is  desired,  the  amount  desired  being  300,000  tons,  and  I  was 
firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  whole  amount  should  be  installed  at 
this  time;  for  that  reason  I  held  the  bids  open  and  suggested  that  an 
allotment  be  requested  to  cover  the  deficiency  which  occurs  if  the 
whole  bid  is  accepted.  The  work  is  now  going  on  and  will  not  pr«>- 
ffress,  within  the  next  month,  to  such  an  extent  that  an  actual  de- 
ficiency will  be  created  if  this  should  not  be  granted. 

FUEL-OIL   STORAGE    AT   PEARL  HARBOR,    HAW  AH. 

The  other  item,  fuel-oil  storage  at  Pearl  Harbor,  is  a  system  of 
underground  tankage  in  lava  rock,  and  practically  the  whole  deptli 
of  the  tank  is  in  rock  excavation.  The  cost  of  labor  has  increasovi 
there  as  well  as  on  the  continent  and  the  cost  of  the  piping  has  beon 
very  materially  increased  on  account  of  freight.  The  steamer? 
formerly  had  a  general  freight  rate  of  $3.50  a  ton  between  the  Pacir:<* 
Coast  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  which  rate,  I  beheve,  was  iiicreasod 
to  an  even  $8  per  ton  when  the  Government  took  over  the  steamer- 
in  the  latter  part  of  December.     The  amount  of  fuel  oil  storage 
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being  provided  at  Pearl  Harbor  is  only  about  3  per  cent  of  that 
found  oy  the  general  board  to  be  necessary  if  a  certain  contingency 
should  arise,  and  it  is  important  to  complete  the  storage  project 
to  the  full  extent  contemplated  rather  than  reduce  it  if  the  addi- 
tional money  can  be  provided,  and  that  is  reconmiended. 

The  CHAmMAN.  This  work  is  under  way. 

Admiral  Parks.  Both  projects  are  under  way  and  have  been  for 
some  time. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  money  is  not  voted  for  this  Hawaiian 
project  what  will  you  do  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  It  will  probably  mean  reducing  the  storage 
capacity  by  one-third. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  will  it  take  to  do  this  work? 

Admiral  Parks.  It  will  probably  be  six  months  before  that  work  is 
finished. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  have  already  started  on  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  an  appropriation  is  not  made  now  would  there 
be  an  opportunity  for  the  Naval  Committee  to  consider  it  without 
sloxiing  up  the  work  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  Without  slowing  it  up  materially;  that  is,  it  is 
assumed  that  there  will  be  approximately  four  months  between  the 

f massage  of  these  two  acts,  the  deficiency  act  and  the  naval  bill,  or 
rem  three  to  three  and  a  half  months,  perhaps,  is  nearer.  Those  are 
submitted  because  they  have  a  very  strong  appearance  of  being 
deficiencies  and  not  new  work  at  all. 

TEMPORARY    STORAGE. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  for  temporary  storage  of 
$.3,200,000. 

Admiral  Parks.  There  was  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  in  the 
last  act,  and  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  that  was  a  sufficient  amount  for 
storage,  but  since  that  time  it  has  become  evident  that  a  great  deal  of 
work  must  be  done  by  the  Navy  in  connection  with  the  cargo  vessels. 
The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  made  extensive  studies  of  the 
engine  and  deck  stores,  and  other  things  of  that  kind,  that  will  be 
required  on  the  basis  of  5,000  ships  and  ships  making  a  round  trip,  I 
believe,  in  from  45  to  50  days.  The  3,500-ton  ship,  1  believe,  is  esti- 
mated at  110  tons  of  store*'  per  deck  and  engine  room  per  voyage,  and 
tliat  in  several  story  buildings  would  mean  practically  not  over  200 
pounds  per  square  foot  or  1,100  square  feet  of  storage  for  the  engine 
an!  dc^k  stores  for  one  ship.  The  Bush  Terminal  buildings  at  South 
Brooklyn  are  suitable  for  such  storage.  On  the  princij)le  that  it  was 
better  to  rent  than  to  construct  new  buildings  for  storage,  if  the  cost 
of  rental  for  an  estimated  number  of  years  will  be  less  than  the  cost 
of  constnicting  building,  steps  were  taken  to  commandeer  the  space 
in  several  of  the  Bush  buildings. 

Such  commandeering,  if  camed  out,  would  seriously  affect  many 
tenants,  some  of  whom  are  employed  almost  100  per  cent  on  war 
work,  and  a  great  deal  of  objection  was  raised  to  carrying  out  that 
commandeering.  The  value  of  the  land  is  approximately  $2.50  a 
square  foot  around  the  water  front  of  Brooklyn,  arid  to  make  storage 
e<*onomical  on  land  of  that  kind  means  that  your  storage  buildings 
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should  be  several  stories  high.  We  decided  on  eight  as  the  enj- 
nomical  number.  The  railroad  administration  raised  a  good  deal  of 
objection  to  increasing  the  storage  of  Army  and  Navy  stores  on  liu^ 
Brooklyn  water  front.  Taking  these  things  into  consideration,  it  was 
thought  that  storage  for  reserve  stock,  located  outside  the  Metri> 
politan  district  of  New  York,  would  be  more  economical  for  the  Gov- 
ernment and  practically  as  useful.  So  a  survey  of  the  country  wes: 
of  New  York  was  undertaken,  and  it  was  found  that  the  location  uf 
eastern  Pennsylvania  is  one  that  has  rapid  communication  by  r.iii 
to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  the  Cape  Charles  route  to  Norfolk,  au«i 
inland  routes  to  Boston.  The  land  on  the  other  side  of  the  rivor 
near  PhiUipsburg  is  largely  farming  land  that  can  be  hired  at  a  suffi- 
ciently low  price  to  warrant  the  erection  of  one-storv  temporary 
buildings.  When  this  matter  was  presented  to  the  railroad  admin- 
istration they  immediately  approved  the  proposition  and  grant  it  i 
through  rates  for  the  PmllipsDurg  terminal.  It  will  tend  to  tie- 
crease  the  congestion  around  the  water  front  for  reserve  stock  that 
can  be  taken  in  cdrload  lots  to  the  water  front,  and  it  looks  like  an 
economical  proposition. 

Of  course,  by  putting  up  a  one-story  building  you  can  put  a  ton  on 
a  square  foot  of  floor  space,  if  your  articles  permit  of  oeing  piled, 
where  the  amount  would  be  limited  to  about  one-tenth  of  that  on 
any  reasonably  priced  upper  floor.  At  the  time  this  was  decided 
upon  the  only  money  available  for  temporary  storage  was  a  balance 
01  less  than  $600i000,  and  to  make  that  plant  serve  its  purpose  prop- 
erly and  be  economical  about  $3,000,000  should  be  expended.  That 
relieves  Norfolk,  Hampton  Roads,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York  to 
as  great  an  extent  as  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  believes 
possible.  After  the  plant  is  in  working  condition  they  may  be  able 
to  make  a  very  material  reduction  of  the  demands  for  expensive 
storage  on  the  water  front,  and  I  believe  that  an  additional  appro- 
priation in  this  amount  would  be  found  to  be  in  the  interest  of 
ecoiiomy  to  the  Government.  It  gets  the  storage  on  an  acreage- 
priced  land  instead  of  on  high-priced  per  square  loot  land. 

The  Chairman.  What  exammation  has  been  made  into  the 
question  of  the  storage  that  the  Government  will  have  as  a  result 
of  the  very  large  sums  of  money  that  have  been  appropriated, 
chiefly  in  connection  with  the  Army,  for  providing  storage  facil- 
ities? Some  three  hundred  millioji  dollars  nave  been  vot^  to  be 
expended.  Has  this  matter  been  taken  up  with  General  Goethals, 
who  is  looking  after  the  providing  of  storage  facilities,  so  as  to  ascer- 
tain whether  this  additional  storage  is  necessary? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  do  not  know  that  our  people  nave  taken  it  up 
with  Gen.  Goethals  at  all  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  they  have 
not,  but  they  have  with  other  people  connected  with  the  Army 
storage  program.  Thev  secured  at  Boston  a  part  of  the  space  that  L* 
now  being  erected  by  tke  Army  for  Navy  use,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  some  of  the  conferences  have  tended  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  space  that  the  Army  is  erecting  in  South  Brooklyn.  I  think  that 
they  are  erecting  about  two-thirds  of  the  space  tney  originally  in- 
tended to  erect.  I  do  not  think  this  has  been  taken  up  directly  with 
Gen.  Goethals,  but  there  have  been  conferences  between  the*Ar»ny 
and  the  Navy  officers  in  regard  to  the  storage  problem. 
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The  Chairman.  This  need  seeios  to  have  arisen  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  Navy  is  goins  to  operate  these  transports. 

Admiral  Parks.  And  tne  cargo  ships. 

The  Chairman.  Prior  to  that  determination  was  not  provision 
made  bv  the  Army  on  thi$  supposition  that  it  was  going  to  operate 
them  ?  ^ 

Admiral  Parks.  I  do  not  think  that  our  Bureau  of  Supplies  and 
Accounts  has  that  idea. 

The  Chairman.  Has  any  inquiry  erer  been  made  to  ascertain  that 
fact  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  have  not  personallv,  but  as  I  have  had  a  man 
working  with  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accoxmts  on  this  particular 
thing,  who  had  been  particularly  employed  on  storage  projects  prior 
to  the  war,  I  should  imagine  he  would  have  taken  this  matter  up. 
I  have  not  made  that  particular  inquiry  myself. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  ascertain  and  put  a  note  in  the 
record  as  to  whether  there  has  been  such  an  inquiry  made  and  whether, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  Army  has  not  received  moneys  to  take  care  of  this 
thing,  as  well  as  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  Gen.  Goethals,  in  his  plans 
for  storage  facilities,  feels  that  he  can  afford  the  Navy  the  storage  it 
needs  or  not. 

Note. — It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  matter  of  storage  had  been  taken  up  with 
Gen.  Goethals,  and  the  request  for  this  additional  storage  was  made  after  the  Army 
ha<l  released  for  naval  use  all  storage  that  could  be  spared. 

NITRATE   STORAGE. 

Admiral  Parks.  The  other  item,  for  nitrate  storage,  is  important 
for  the  reason  that  a  certain  amount  of  nitrate  is  to  be  brought  in  this 
year  and  a  very  large  amount  next  year,  either  170,000  or  190,000 
tons  next  year,  and  there  is  not  sufficient  nitrate  storage.  The  propo- 
sition was  made  to  spend  about  $200,000  at  Baltimore  for  the  tem- 
porary storage  of  the  nitrate  and  have  it  distributed  from  that  point. 
Congress  auuiorized  the  purchase  of  land  adjacent  to  Fort  Mifflin  in 
the  last  act,  and  I  believe  the  temporary  storage  ought  to  be  located 
on  that  land,  which  we  are  taking  and  we  will  own,  rather  than  on  ^a 
wharf  and  adjacent  property  in  Baltimore,  land  which  we  will  not 
buy.  *  I  believe,  however,  that  if  you  put  it  at  Baltimore  that  Con- 
gress would  be  urged  to  buy  it. 

The  Chair&ian.  Where  is  this  land  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  It  is  on  the  westerly  side  of  the  Schuvlkill  River, 
right  opposite  the  navy  yard,  and  is  all  of  the  land  between  the 
Schuylkill  River  and  the  easterly  side  of  the  Fort  Mifflin  ammunition 
depot  reservation. 

The  Chairman.  This  nitrate  would  be  used  at  Indian  Head, 
would  it  not  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  It  would  not  all  bo  used  there.  Indian  Head 
will  use  some  of  it,  other  plants  that  are  making  ammunition  for 
t  ho  Navy  will  use  some  of  it,  and  the  rest  of  it  will  be  distributed 
for  Army  and  private  use;  that  is,  practically  the  whole  nitrate 
importation  of  next  year  is  to  be  taKen  in  under  a  general  fimd, 
and  probably  50,000  tons  of  it  may  be  used  by  the  Navy,  depend- 
ing on  how  well  this  nitrogen  fixation  plant  works;  if  it  works 
satisfactorily,  a  less  quantity  of  the  nitrate  will  be  required  at  Indian 
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Head.  We  have  storage  capacity  at  Indian  Head  for  25,000  tons. 
but  those  storehouses  will  be  filled  with  the  nitrate  now  afloat,  ano 
the  rest  of  the  nitrate  now  afloat,  amounting  to  about  45,000  tor> 
to  arrive  before  the  1st  of  January,  must  be  taken  care  of  in  son:». 
way,  by  putting  up  large  temporary  storage  facilities,  preferably  at 
Fort  Mifflin. 

At  Fort  Mifflin  it  can  be  taken  care  of  economically  and  the  ship- 
ment from  there  to  the  plant  where  it  will  be  used  will  produce  a> 
little  congestion  as  shipments  from  Baltimore. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  no  existing  storage  facilities  for  this 
nitrate  ? 

Admiral  Pabks.  Not  for  the  quantity  of  nitrate  which  is  in  sight. 
It  has  been  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  get  transportation  for  t he- 
nitrate  that  seemed  to  be  necessary  for  war  purpose  alone,  and  that 
has  created  a  shortage  for  fertilizer  purposes  and  things  of  that  kind. 
Of  course,  the  use  ofnitrate  is  problematical,  because  of  the  nitrogen 
fixation  plants,  but  they  are  more  or  less,  and  rather  more,  experi- 
mental, and  some  of  them  are  so  delicate  that  if  you  get  one  out  of 
tune  it  may  take  you  quite  a  while  to  get  it  producing  again.  The 
plants  seem  to  require  a  very  highly  skilled  corps  of  operators.  There 
IS  very  little  work  for  common  labor  in  operating  one  of  these  nitrogen 
fixation  plants.     If  the  ones  built  by  the  Army  and  the  two  now 

f)roposed,  one  in  Ohio  and  another  one  in  that  district,  I  think, 
ulfiU  expectations  they  should  decrease  the  military  demand  for 
Chilean  nitrate.  Personally,  I  am  not  convinced  that  we  can  give 
up  importing  nitrate. 

The  Chairman.  Would  this  storage  be  of  any  value  if  it  was  not 
used  for  nitrate  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  It  would  be  a  good  shed  storage.  It  simply  nee^ls 
to  be  sufficiently  good  to  avoid  loss  due  to  infiltration  of  water;  th:U 
is,  you  want  to  keep  the  water  out  of  the  nitrate,  but  it  does  not  need 
to  be  a  high-class  building. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  your  storage  at  Baltimore  cost? 

Admiral  Parks.  Practically  the  same  amount. 

The  Chair^lvn.  Has  the  project  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Xa\-T 
Department  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  am  not  sure  whether  that  project  was  taken  'ip 
with  the  Secretary  much  before  the  time  of  submitting  this  estimntc 
or  not,  but  at  the  time  we  submitted  the  estimates  he  approveil  i.t:' 
project.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  discussion  beUveen  the  Bureau  '•:" 
Supplies  and  Accounts,  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  and  the  Bureau  c: 
Yards  and  Docks  for  perhaps  the  last  three  months. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Has  any  inquiry  been  made  of  the  Army  to  >oo 
whether  they  had  made  arrangements  for  the  storage  of  any  of  lm^ 
nitrate? 

Admiral  Parks.  Yes.  Tlie  Army  has  not  storage  space  for  it  and 
neither  have  the  du  Ponts. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  value  of  this  nitrate  that  you  want  to 
store  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  value  of  tl:o 
nitrate. 

The  CiL\iRMAN.  You  own  this  land  and  this  estimate  is  for  the 
buUding  ? 

Admu-al  Parks.  Yes. 
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IMPROVEMENTS   AT  ORDNANCE   STATIONS. 

(See  pp.  684,  703.) 

The  Chairman.  Admiral,  a  day  or  two  ago  I  suggested,  if  it  was 
practicable,  that  you  examine  into  the  $3,500,000  items  in  connection 
with  the  improvements  at  stations  \mder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bilreau 
of  Ordnance,  to  see  whether  they  could  be  reduced  without  hurt,  and 
you  promised  to  take  the  matter  up  with  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance 
with  a  view  to  letting  me  know  what,  if  any,  eliminations  could  be 
niadc  until  the  matter  could  be  taken  up  witn  the  Naval  Committee. 

Admiral  Parks.  The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  was  not 
available  yesterday,  but  the  Assistant  Chief  was  for  a  little  while,  and 
after  taking  conditions  into  consideration,  it  was  decided  that  items 
amoimting  to  about  $1,750,000,  if  provided  in  the  next  naval  act, 
could  be  eliminated  from  these  estimates  without  serious  detriment 
to  the  service.  The  items  remaining  are  represented  in  this  memo- 
randum dated  October  7. 

There  is  another  item  not  in  that  list  which  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ordnance  considers  verv  urgent,  and  that  is  a  building  for  inspec- 
tion of  guns  after  proof,  wnich  ne  stated  he  had  presentea  to  the  com- 
mittee, to  be  located  at  the  Washington  yard.  That  item  has  not 
come  up  from  the  Secretary's  office. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  project  for  the  building  has  not  been 
approved  bv  the  Secretary? 

Admiral  J^arks.  It  has  not,  to  be  included  in  t^iis  deficiency  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Can  the  building  be  built  more  rapidly  than  the 
machinery  can  be  had,  or  do  you  Know  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  do  not  know  the  machinery  that  is  necessary  to 
go  into  that  building,- but  the  building  will  take  six  months,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  not  presentingany  estimate  for  that? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  am  not  at  this  time.  The  only  thing  is,  if  it 
were  included  it  would  be  included  under  '*  improvements,  ordnance 

rlants."  I  am  now  preparing  the  estimates  for  the  annual  bill  and 
have  that  item  in  the  estimates  to  be  presented  to  the  Secretary. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  this  new  memorandum  which  you 
have  furnished,  in  lieu  of  83,500,000,  you  now  would  like  $1,727,000? 

Admiral  Parks.  That  is  the  amount  that  appears  to  be  very 
desirable. 

Tlie  Chairman.  What  is  the  amount  that  was  estimated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Ordnanro  in  connection  with  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores 
but  whirh  are  really  yards  and  docks  ite^ns. 

Admiral  Parks.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  that.  AJl  public 
work*^  that  are  performed  under  that  appropriation  are  wade  upon 
sr>o  ific  allotn^ents  from  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  to  the  Bureau  of 
Yards  and  .Docks,  and  there  is  no  way  of  our  knowing  the  state  of 
annrpriations  generally. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Have  any  of  the  items  in  this  n^emorandum  dated 
October  7  been  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs? 

Admiral  Parks.  No,  sir:  none  of  these  items  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 
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KEKORANDUM. 

October  7,  191S. 
From:  Lieut.  Commander  Kirby  Smith,  U.  S.  N. 
To:  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks. 

Subject:  Statement  of  additional  funds  imder  appropriation:  "  ImprovementB  at 
Ordnance  stations.  * ' 

Funds  required  for  urgenl  deficiency  to  meet  cost  of  completing  present  work  undr 

contract, 

FOBT  MIFFLIN. 

3187.  Four  storage  buildings  and  railroad  extension $156. 0  >> 

Note. — ^This  amount  is  necessary  to  cover  the  cost  of  four  storage  buUd- 
in^  and  extension  of  railroad  to  ser\'e  these  structures.  These  four  storage 
buildings  and  railroad  extension  are  located  on  recently  acquired  property 
to  the  north  of  the  old  reservation. 

3288 .  Two  storehoueies 38,  C».».' 

Note. — It  became  necessary  to  construct  without  delay  at  the  naval 
ammunition  depot,  Fort  Mifflin,  two  storehouses,  the  cost  of  which 
amounts  to  $38,000. 

3099.  Fire-protection  system 35,  f:< 

Note. — This  amount  was  necessary  to  provide  the  necessary  fire  pro- 
tection for  the  magazines  now  nearing  completion  and  urgently  needed 
for  storage  of  high  explosives. 
3150.  Fresh-water  supply. 

Note. — ^The  only  fresh-water  supply  now  existing  at  Fort  Mifflin  is  that 
collected  from  rainwater  and  stored.  It  is  necessary  to  connect  with  the 
city  mains  at  Tinicon  Island  Road,  3  miles  from  the  station. 

3006.  Additional  coat  of  filling  houses 14, 2":  .• 

Note. — ^This  amount  was  necessary  to  provide  for  the  increase  cost  of 
the  filling  houses,  and  also  for  an  extension  to  one  of  these  structures. 

lake  DENMARK. 

Additional  cost  30  magazines  and  10  storehouses 46. 17 

Note. — This  amount  represents  the  excess  of  actual  cost  over  that 
allotted  for  this  purpose. 

2981.  Additional  railroad  work 30,  C»  •■ 

Note. — This  represents  the  excess  cost  of  contract  2981,  in  order  to 
provide  the  necessary  railroad  facilities  for  buildings  now  nearing  com- 
pletion. 

2970.  Extension  of  water  system 28, 917 

Note. — Funds  in  this  amoimt  are  necessary  to  provide  increase  in  ex- 
isting contract  for  water  system,  in  order  to  make  connection  to  the  present 
reservoir  on  the  station. 

INDIANHEAD. 

• 

2748.  Officers*  quarters,  increased  cost  of 45, «» *  • 

Note. — ^This  amount  repre3ent3  the  overobligation  in  this  contract,  be- 
cause of  the  increased  cost  of  construction  and  additional  work  necessary. 

2687.  Increased  cost  of  railroad    to  new  wharf !  -     105, 0  \ 

Note. — ^A  considerable  amount  of  excavation,  grading,  and  filling  was 
necessary,  because  of  the  character  of  the  material  along  the  railroad  line. 
This  amount  represents  the  actual  excess  cost  of  this  project. 

Total  funds  for  deficiency 569.  ».»/> 

Funds  necessary  for  new  projects. 

LAKE  DENMARK. 

Extension  to  marine  barracks - -        $50, <X»- 

Note. — There  are  at  present  barracks  facilities  for  125  marines,  while 
there  are  actually  on  the  station  225  marines,  making  necessary  an  ex- 
tension of  thr^  marine  barracks;  the  additional  100  men  are  now  housed 
in  tents,  so  that  the  need  for  this  item  is  apparent. 
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Lij?hting 150,000 

Note. — Due  to  the  character  of  the  country  around  the  ammunition 
drpot  at  Lake  Denmark  and  to  its  isolation,  it  is  vitally  necessary  that 
ad<»quate  lighting  in  and  around  the  reservation  be  provided.    Ap- 
proximately 50,000  linear  feet  of  wiring  is  proposed. 
Disp?nsary : 18, 000 

At  present  it  is  no  adequate  disp-'nsary  at  the  Navy  ammunition  de- 
pot, Lake  Denmark,  to  care  for  the  large  enlisted  and  civilian  personnel 
at  this  station;  such  a  disp.'nsary  is  considered  an  lU^ent  immediate 
necrssity;  an  18-bed  disp?nflary  is  contemplated. 
Power-plant  equipment 60, 000 

Due  to  the  larg-*  increas'^d  demand  for  power  in  this  station  in  con- 
noction  with  the  lighting,  pumping,  and  small-tool  installing,  an  addi- 
tional 150-hors: power  boiler  must  be  provided;  it  is  also  prcpcsed  to 
install  a  turbo-generator  of  150-kilowatt  capacity;  this  additional  equip- 
ment must  be  provided,  fcr  the  work  of  the  ammunition  depot  is  not  to 
be  s?riouBly  interfered  with. 

ION  A  ISLAND. 

Barracks  for  enlisted  men 40,  000 

It  is  proposed  to  construct  with  these  funds  a  barnicks  building  for  100 
si'amen:  th'  re  are  at  prcs  nt  at  the  naval  ammunition  depot  over  200 
8  'am'^n  that  are  only  very  inad  »quately  hous  d ;  owing  to  the  importance 
of  lona  Island  as  a  filling,  assembly,  and  issuing  stotion,  at  least  100 
B  'amf'n  must  be  provid-  d  for  p  Tman^ntly. 

Power  plant  extension  and  improvements 30, 000 

This  amount  represents  the  funds  necessary  to  provide  an  additional 
200  horsepower  boiler  only  with  the  necessary  piping  to  hook  into  the 
existing  system;  ronsideranle  power  plant  equipment  must  be  provided, 
but  funds  necessary  therefor  are.to  oe  requested  in  the  annual  appro- 
priation. 

ST.  JULIEN8  CREEK,  VA. 

Sewor  and  water  connection 4, 000 

This  small  amount  is  ree^^^uired  in  order  to  provide  for  the  inimediate 
for  sewer  and  water  extension  to  serve  the  buildings  now  nearing  com- 
pletion. 

Railroad  extension 20, 000 

Ten  new  explosive  storage  buildings  will  be  completed  within  the 
next  two  months;  extension  to  the  existing  railroad  system  must  be 
provided  in  order  to  serve  these  structures. 

CHARLESTON,  8.  C. 

Fire  protection 20, 000 

There  is  at  present  no  fire-protection  system  at  the  naval  ammunition     . 
depot,  Charleston,  to  the  system;  it  is  proposed  to  install  a  pump  tank 
an ']  piping  system. 

Fixd  ammunition  storehouse 52, 000 

Charleston  is  becoming  an  important  base  for  submarine  patrol  craft 
an'^l  destroyers;  it  is  necessary  tnat  a  considerable  supply  of  fixed  am- 
munition be  available  at  this  point;  it  is  proposed  to  construct  a  standard 
li  xe  1  ammunition  house  in  order  to  make  available  such  facilities  at 
this  station:  no  building  is  now  available  for  this  purpose. 

Tel*- phone  cable 2, 000 

The  need  for  adequate  communication  with  the  navy  yard  proper  is 
perfectly  obvious. 

Lighting 2,000 

With  this  small  amount  it  is  proposed  to  carry  over  a  small  lighting 
cable  from  the  navy  yard  or  to  install  a  small  gasoline  driven  unit  of 
approximately  15  kilowatt  capacity;  which  system  if  adopted  will 
dep<;iid  entirely  upon  which  can  be  made  more  immediately  available 
and  be  accomplished  at  the  smallest  cost  of  installation  and  maintenance. 
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BELLEVUE   MAGAZINE. 

Railroad  track $3i^  (».• 

The  money  now  appropriated  ($440,000)  for  the  construction  of 
Btora^  buildings  ia  not  sufficient  to  provide  the  needed  railroad  con- 
nection and  system  in  the  magazine.  Such  a  system  must  of  course  be 
pro\'ided. 

Cranes , 30 .  >- 

The  cranes  have  now  been  pro\-ided  in  only  4  of  the  7  buildings 
authorized.  Additional  cranes  are  necessary,  and  should  undoubtedly 
be  provided. 

Wharl 30  .♦■.•- 

A  wharf  in  order  to  make  possible  the  transfer  of  ^ns,  mounts,  and 
supplies  by  water  is  necessary  to  the  proper  operation  of  this  station. 
A  small  wharf  only  sufficient  for  one  railroad  track  is  contemplated  with 
these  limited  fimds  asked  for.  This  wharf  will  of  course  g^ve  a  more 
direct  means  of  communication  with  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  than 
will  obtain  by  rail  or  by  truck. 

Fire  protection'system ». . .  20  ,'*> 

No  fire  protection  system  now  exists  on  the  station.  Pumps,  tanks, 
and  piping  is  contemplated.  This  wharf  with  the  amount  herein 
requested  is  small,  but  it  is  considered  that  the  most  vitally  essential 
part  of  this  work  can  be  accomplished  by  these  funds. 

PORT  MIFFLIN. 

T.  N.  T.  plant 150  .'^\ 

This  melting  plant  is  necessary  in  order  to  provide  the  facilities  for 
loading  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  shells  to  be  supplied  from  the 
ammunition  depots.  It  is  a  vital  military  necessity  for  a  very  im- 
portant overseas  project. 

Fire-protection  system * 20j>/. 

This  amount  is  required  in  order  to  extend  the  fire^protection  system 
to  serve  the  high-explosive  magazine  buildings  now  nearing  completion. 

Railroad  extension 20, '"' ». 

This  also  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  railroad  tracks  may  be  extended 
to  the  explosive  magazines  nearly  finished.  The  necessity  for  both  of 
the  above  items  is  apparent. 

HINQHAM,  MASS. 

Railroad  extension 100. ' ' 

There  are  under  contract  and  not  completed  approximately  26  ma^ 
zines  at  the  naval  ammunition  depot,  Hingham.  The  railroad  service 
to  these  structures  must,  of  course,  be  provided.  Apparently,  the  hi^h 
figure  is  necessitated  by  the  difficult  country  to  be  traversed  by  this 
line.    Approximately  5.5  miles  of  railroads  are  contemplated. 

Fire-protection  system ." 20C).  v. 

There  exists  at  present  a  very  inadequate  fire-protection  system 
which  serves  only  a  few  of  the  older  buildings.  It  is  necessary  to 
extend  and  alter  this  systom  in  order  that  all  structures  may  properly 
and  ader|uately  serve.  The  work  contemplated  is  the  construction  of 
a  2,000,000-e:alion  tank  and  pump  house,  the  increase  in  the  size  of  most 
of  the  existin<(  lines  and  the  extension  of  the  system  to  the  magazines. 
It  is  also  proposed  to  make  available  a  large  natural  reservoir  now  on  the 
station  reservation.  At  this  reservoir  there  is  also  to  be  installed  a  pump 
house. 

T.  N .  T.  plant J .^ l.V\  • 

This  plant,  which  is  to  provide  facilities  for  loading  of  shells,  is  nec- 
ess;iry  for  the  tremendously  increased  output  of  shells  for  over-seas  work. 
The  urgency  of  this  item  can  not  be  exaggerated,  and  funds  should  be 
provided  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Housi  for  medical  officer —  12,  •'  ■ 

There  is  now  no  residence  on  the  naval  resarvation  for  the  medical 
officer.  The  need  of  having  the  medical  officer  on  the  station  at  all 
times  is  without  question,  and  quarters  should  be  provided. 
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dispensary. $2, 000 

Thero  are  attached  to  the  station  at  present  approximately  280  men. 
A  25-bed  dispensary  is  recommended  and  considered  very  necessary 
for  this  depot.  The  pres3nt  facilities  are  overtaxed  and  crowding  is 
being  resarted  to,  with  the  result  that  four  deaths  have  occurred  in  the 
last  week.  It  is  alsD  to  be  noted  that  the  ammunition  depot  at  Hingham 
i  8  at  a  considerable  distance  from  any  hospital  or  emergency  dispensary 
faciUties. 

FORT  LAFAYETTE. 

Jghting 6,  COO 

At  Fort  Lafayette  there  have  been  corstnicted  recently  several  stor- 
age buildings  of  different  character.  Ko  lighting  extersicn  bas  been 
undertaken.  This  obviousl  v  must  be  done  both  to  serve  the  stiiictuus 
completed  or  authorized  and  to  provide  lighting  for  a  new  ^  haif  extend- 
sion  now  under  ^  ay. 

Total,  new  projects 1, 158, 000 

Total  funds  for  dehciency  ^ 569, 000 

Total  funds  requested  under  appropriation 1, 727, 000 

CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MB.  CHABLES  M.  OALLOWAT,  ACTING  PBESI- 
SENT,  MB.  HEBMON  W.  CBAVEN,  COMMISSIONEB,  AND  MB.  JOHN 
T.  DOTIE,  SECBETABY. 

ADDITIONAL  EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  Btrn8.  Mr.  Commissioner,  for  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
vnu  have  submitted  an  estimate  of  $150,000  for  additional  employees 
in<l  $30,000  for  rent  of  buildings.  Will  you  please  explain  to  the 
"onimittee  just  why  vou  think  you  will  need  that  additional  amount 
for  the  current  year? 

Mr.  (lALLOWAY.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the  commission 
ri«M*<l^  the  $150,000  additional  for  salaries  to  carry  it  from  January  1, 
11*1  JK  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  Our  present  lump-sum  appro- 
(iriation  of  $150,000,  which  was  made  available  on  the  first  of  July 
i}{  this  year,  will  be  exhausted  by  the  first  of  January.  We  are 
■spending  that  money  at  the  rate,  we  estimate,  of  about  $23,000  a 
month  for  salaries. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  will  only  carry  you  for  six  months? 

Mr.  Galloway.  Yes,  sir;  only  for  six  months.  We  must  have  an 
i(]<litional  $150,000  in  order  to  carry  our  present  force  to  the  first  of 
July.  -We  need  in  addition  to  that,  of  course,  additional  employees 
to  carry  on  our  present  work. 

Mr.  Byrns.  As  I  understand,  this  estimate  of  $150,000  does  not 
represent  any  increase  of  your  force  over  that  which  you  now  have? 

Mr.  Gali/")WAY.  That  is  correct;  it  is  just  to  carry  what  we  have. 
I  may  say  that  we  have  right  now  on  our  permanent  force  525  em- 
plr)yees,  262  of  whom  are  in  statutory  places  and  263  are  paid  from 
tlie  lump-sum  appropriation  of  $150,000  that  we  are  speaking  of. 
We  have  in  addition  to  those  about  90  people  who  work  part  of  the 
time  at  night. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  makes  a  total  of  615? 

Mr.  Galloway.  Yes,  sir.  For  the  information  of  the  committee 
I  should  like  to  read  a  brief  statement  as  to  what  our  work  has  been, 
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illustrating  its  growth.    It  is  only  a  short  statement  of  about  1' 
words. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1918,  there  were  examine  i 
throughout  the  country  for  the  position  of  clerk  in  Washing! '>r.. 
D.  C,  63,830  persons,  as  compared  with  11,963  the  preceding  year: 
and  48,848  for  typewriter,  and  stenographer  and  typewriter,  for 
Washington,  D.  C.,  as  compared  with  19,955. 

With  statistics  not  yet  available  for  the  navy-yard  service  (prob- 
ably amounting  to  more  than  50,000),  the  number  of  persons  f\- 
ammed  for  all  positions  in  the  Federal  civil  service  is  above  503.0". 
as  compared  with  212,114  the  last  fiscal  year.  Probably  200.000  wer-. 
appointed,  compared  with  86,312  last  year.  Applications  for  exan.- 
ination  to  the  number  of  404,227  were  received  during  the  yer.r. 
against  203,514  tl>e  preceding  year;  and  4,913,055  forms,  maniia>. 
and  announcements  were  distributed,  as  against  3,098,439. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  the  comiuission's  bureau  of  inform:'.::  •. 
in  Washington  alone  increased  from  00,037  to  151,200.  More  tl  ::. 
4,000  persons  now  visit  the  comniis&ion's  12  district  offices  dni'v: 
and  about  4,000  letters  and  conuminieations  are  received  daily  :: 
the  12  district  offices. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  stated  that  your  expenditure  now  out  of  T-> 
lump  sum  amounted  to  about  $23,000  a  month. 

Mr.  Galloway.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  In  the  letter  which  you  transmitted  the  statement  :« 
made  that  the  expenditures  will  amount  to  about  $275,000  a  VtMr. 
That  shows  an  estimated  deficit  of  $125,000  for  the  latter  part  of  {\ 
fistal  year  in  order  to  provide  for  this  increase  of  work  which  1:..- 
arisen  ? 

Mr.  Galloway.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  in  need  of  additional  employ^- 
right  now.  There  are  two  things  which  have  handicapped  us.  F' :-*. 
the  large  number  of  declinations  because  of  the  small  salary  wh' 
the  cominission  is  limited  in  oflFerin^  them,  and,  second,  becau>t  • : 
the  housing  conditions,  and  a  third  reason  may  be  stated  as  a  1:  ^ 
of  quarters.  Our  office  facilities  are  utterly  inadequate  at  this  ti.  •  . 
we  need  just  about  twice  the  space  we  are  now  occupying:. 

Mr.  BrRNS.  But  at  the  present  rate  of  expenditure  you  will  hiw: 
a  certain  amount  of  the  $150,000  unexpended  the  first  of  the  year  i 

Mr.  Galloway.  We  may  have  a  few  hundred  dollars,  but  n  : 
more  than  that. 

Mr.  Byrns.  The  rate  of  $23,000  a  month  will  leave  vou  al-  • 
$12,000.  .  ^       . 

Mr.  Galloway.  We  will  have  to  put  on  some  more  emplov.  - 
between  now  and  the  first  of  the  vear  that  will  easily  take  up  t' 
$12,000.  ^  •  ' 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  work  in  the  commis-i-  ^ 
with  reference  to  the  speed  with  which  you  can  handle  papers;  Lm\ 
nearly  current  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Galloway.  The  examination  work  right  now  is  more  nearr 
current  than  it  has  been  for  some  time  in  the  past-  I  should  s.i^ 
that  we  have  on  hand  15,000  sets  of  examination  papers.  That  nurv 
ber  fluctuates;  it  depends  on  the  examinations,  of  course.  To-tl.t. 
we  are  holding  a  clerk  examination  and  people  from  all  over  t!. : 
United  States  will  take  that  examination.  We  may  get  5,000  or  w-- 
may  get  20,000  applicants  on  that  examination. 
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Mr.  BrRNs.  I  had  a  letter  from  a  younpf  lady  who  had  stood  the 
examination  for  clerk  in  one  of  the  departments  here  and  she  had 
been  informed  that  she  might  not  hear  from  it  for  six  or  seven 
months. 

Mr.  GAUiOWAY.    When 'did  she  take  the  examination? 

^Ir.  Byrns.  I  do  not  know.  I  was  just  wondering  whether  the 
Civil  Service  Commission's  work  was  so  far  behind  that  it  took  four 
or  five  months  to  examine  the  papers? 

Mr.  Galloway.  No  ;  not  now.  We  will  probably  have  the  papers 
for  the  examination  being  held  to-day  ready  in  30  days. 

Mr.  Byrns,  My  question  does  not  imply  any  criticism,  because  we 
all  understand  how  heavily  burdened  the  Commission  has  been. 

Mr.  Galloway.  In  peace  times  we  have  certain  examinations 
which  are  quite  urgent  and  must  be  rated  at  once,  while  others  can 
wait  a  while,  because  the  elegible  lists  are  so  larse  and  the  demand 
so  small  that  we  can  sometimes  go  three  or  four  or  five  months  without 
rating  the  papers,  but  right  now  we  have  so  many  examinations  that 
Iiave  to  b?  rated  promptly  that  it  requires  a  much  larger  force  to 
furnish  eligibles  promptly. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Do  you  give  any  preference  to  the  examinations  for 
clerks  over  those  for  postmasters  or  rural  carriers? 

ilr.  Galloway.  Well,  now,  because  the  clerk  eligible  list  is  prac- 
tically exhausted,  people  who  make  as  low  as  70  per  cent  in  the  clerk 
examination  are  certified  for  probationary  appointment.  A  few 
months  ago  we  had  an  eligible  list  of  15,000  or  20,000.  That  is  now 
exhausted  and  that  is  why  we  are  holding  one  to-day  and  will  prob- 
riMy  have  to  hold  another  in  the  near  future.  The  stenographer  and 
typewriter  examination  is  rated  immediately.  We  get  those  out  in 
from  three  to  five  days.  Sometimes  we  rate  the  papers  the  same  day 
that  the  person  is  examined,  and  they  are  instructed  to  report  at 
\\'apIiington  at  once  for  duty.  I  may  say  that  the  commission  is 
unable  to  get  enough  stenographer  and  typewriter  eligibles  for  the 
rtTvioe  in  spite  of  the  nation-wide  campaign  of  advertising  and  per- 
^o^al  solicitation  on  the  part  of  our  local  boards  and  other  agencies. 

Mr.  Byrns  You  want  this  appropriation  imder  the  same  limita- 
:ions  imposed  on  the  one  you  now  have? 

Mr.  Gaixoway.  The  commission  would  like  very  much  to  be 
Mtliorized  to  create  four  new  $2,400  positions  out  of  this  lump-sum 
ij>I>ropriation.  We  are  asking  this  in  order  to  promote  some  of  the 
ii'vy  worthy  men  in  our  service  who  have  been  with  us  for  many 
^  p:iV^.  It  is  necessary  for  us  recognize  them  in  some  way.  They  are 
*'inp  offered  commissijons  in  the  Army  some  as  high  as  a  majority 
!  n  the  Army.  Some  of  our  $1,800  and  some  of  our  $2,000  people  have 
opn  offerecl  majorities  in  the  Army.  In  order  to  keep  them  it  is 
itK'essary  for  us  to  make  some  promotijons.  We  are  losing  our  very 
..-^t  men.  During  the  last  year  we  have  lost  115  of  our  permanent 
force  employed  in  the  District  of  .Columbia,  which  represents  a 
**arly  turnover  of  48  per  cent.  This  large  percentage  of  separations 
^  due  mainly  to  the  inadequate  salaries  which  the  commission  has 
•-<*n  able  to  oflfer  because  of  its  limited  appropriations  for  clerical 
..*lp.  The  commission  is  being  considerably  handicapped  through 
.:iving  lost  a  number  of  its  trained  employees  of  long  service,  and 
r,  hile  its  force  has  been  increased,  the  new  clerks  are  necessarily  un- 
familiar with  the  work  and  must  continue  to  rely  upon  older  clerks 
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specializing  in  their  work.    The  number  of  persons  who  decline  :  [ 
pointment  to  the  force  of  this  office  has  continued  to  increase,  a  o.  .. 
servative  estimate  placing  the  number  of  declinations  since  the  l< 
July  well  over  50%. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Where  have  those  employees  gone — to  other  depar 
ments? 

Mr.  Galloway.  They  have  resigned  and  gone  to  other  departmen: 
of  the  Government;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Now,  as  to  these  four  new  positions  at  $2,400  each- 


Mr.  Galloway.  The  commission  has  refused  to  pennit  tran>fe!"< 
or,  at  least,  has  refused  most  of  the  requests  for  transfer. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  say  you  do  not  permit  transfers.  There  is  a  pr-  - 
vision  of  law  put  in  an  appropriation  bill  endeavoring  to  prevt:.* 
that.  Of  course  you  can  not  prevent  a  man  from  resigning,  been:.' 
slavery  was  abolished  in  1861-1865.  You  can  not  make  a  man  st;.. 
in  the  Government  i^ervice,  but  under  the  terms  of  that  appropriati" :. 
how  do  you  let  a  man  get  into  the  Government  service  within  a  yt  *r 
after  he  resigns? 

Mr.  Galloway.  He  has  to  stay  out  of  the  Government  servii  - 
three  months  before  we  will  consider  his  reinstatement.    , 

Mr.  SissoN.  Couldn't  we  make  that  5,  10,  or  25  years?  If  a  nur 
resigns  his  position  with  the  idea  of  going  into  some  other  brar. 
of  the  Government  service  merely  because  he  wants  to  get  a  l>ettvr 
salary  that  would  deter  him.  We  are  hearing  all  the  time  that  de- 
partments are  losing  from  40  to  60  per  cent  of  their  employees  to  som 
other  departments  of  the  Government  service,  and  if  we  do  not  pro- 
vide some  remedy,  the  turnover  will  become  greater  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Galloway.  Such  a  provision  would  deprive  the  service  of  thr 
return  of  highly  experienced  employees. 

Mr.  SissoN.  We  need  some  legislation  to  stabilize  it  in  some  way. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Now,  as  to  these  four  positions  at  $2,400  each,  to  whi« !. 
you  refer,  that  you  would  like  to  have  the  privilege  of  creating,  an 
those  positions  to  be  heads  of  divisions,  or  are  thej  to  be  for  tit 
performance  of  special  work,  or  do  they  represent  ]ust  purely  pix- 
motions  ? 

Mr.  Galloway.  It  is  for  the  promotion  of  men  there  at  the  heai 
of  divisions,  and  it  will  provide  a  sort  of  general  lift-up.  For  ii> 
stance,  the  assistant  secretary  in  New  York  is  now  getting  $2j>  • 
a  year,  and  he  has  almost  half  the  work  that  we  have  in  this  o3iv-. 
He  has  the  great  military  and  naval  establishments  in  New  York,  tiLr 
are  furnished  with  thousands  and  thousands  of  people  through  oir 
New  York  office.  We  would  like  to  give  him  a  living  wa^e,  and  wr 
would  like  to  pay  him  $2,400  a  year.  Then  we  would  liKe  to  give 
our  certification  clerk,  a  gentleman  who  has  been  with  the  ct)i:5- 
mission  since  1883,  an  increased  salary.  He  is  now  getting  only 
$2,000  a  year,  and  we  would  like  to  increase  him  to  $2,400  a  year. 
There  are  other  equally  worthy  employees  who  should  be  promoted 
to  $2,400  a  year.  That  would  enable  us  to  promote  $1,200  men  to 
$1,400,  $1,400  men  to  $1,600,  $1,600  men  to  $1,800,  and  right  on  up 
the  line.  We  would  like  to  have  from  you  express  authority  to  do 
that. 
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Mr.  Byrns.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether,  or  not,  there  are  many 
resignations  occurring  throughout  the  departments  here  in  the  city 
of  Washington? 

Mr.  Galloway.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  information  that  there  were 
4,000  resignation^  in  the  month  of  August. 

Mr.  Byhns.  Is  that  due  to  any  extent  to  the  fact  that  school  teach- 
ers had  come  here  for  summer  work? 

Mr.  Galloway.  There  are  a  number  of  causes.  Marriage  is  one 
cause;  school  teachers  returning  to  their  schools  is  another  cause, 
and  lack  of  satisfactory  housing  facilities  is  another. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Has  not  the  return  to  school  of  a  eood  many  stu- 
dents been  responsible  for  a  considerable  number  of  those  resigna- 
tions? 

Mr.  Gallowat.  I  should  say  that  is  one  reason.  The  draft  has  also 
affected  it. 

Mr.  Bybns.  What  was  the  record  for  July  ? 

Mr.  Galloway.  It  was  about  thirtv-five  or  thirty-seven  hundred. 

Mr.  Bykns.  Have  you  the  record  tor  September? 

Mr.  G ALLAWAY.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  we  have  the  record  'for  Sep- 
tember, but  it  is  certainly  as  big  as  it  was  in  August. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  do  not  know  how  true  it  is,  but  the  contention  is 
made  through  the  newspapers  that  the  majority  of  these  resignations 
have  been  caused  by  the  lack  of  housing  facilities  and  because  of  the 
excessive  prices  for  board  and  lodging.  Many  people  come  and  find 
when  they  get  here  that  when  they  pav  their  board  and  lodging  out 
of  their  salaries  they  have  to  go  back  home. 

Mr.  Galloway.  Occasionally  we  have  figures  from  the  Housing 
Bureau  of  the  District  Council  of  National  Defense  showing  that 
people  were  being  appointed  to  the  Government  service  at  the  rate 
of  1,500  per  we^k,  ana  that  of  that  number  about  750  were  leaving. 
Thi)  report  is  that  it  has  continued  at  that  rate  for  seven  or  eight 
weeks. 

Mr.  Bybnb.  Do  ^vou  anticipate,  Mr.  Galloway,  that  you  will  have 
as  much  work  during  the  last  six  months  of  the  current  year  as  you 
have  had  heretofore? 

Mr.  Galloway.  Yes,  sir;  and  more.  It  is  estimated  that  the  hous- 
ing conditions  or  the  available  rooms  in  Washington  in  sight,  in- 
rluding  the  dormitories  on  the  Union  Station  Pkza  and  those  on 
Twenty-second  and  B  streets  will  accoumiodate  approximately  5,000 
people,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  residents  of  Washin^n  will  be 
able  to  give  4,000  rooms  for  housing  purposes.  These  facilities  will  ac- 
romiiiodate  approximately  9,000  people,  and  we  estimate  that  there 
will  be  between  15,000  and  20,000  additional  people  here  by  the  1st 
of  January. 

Mr.  Bykns.  It  may  be  a  violent  assumption,  but  I  thought  we 
might  presume  that  at  some  time  these  departments  would  reach  a 
peak,  so  far  as  necessary  employees  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Galloway.  You  would  think  so,  but  the  demand  keeps  on 
coming. 

>fr.  SissoN.  The  peak  will  be  reached  when  the  appropriations 
stop.  • 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  it  not  a  part  of  the  business  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  conduct  investigations  with  a  view  to  determining 
whether  some  of  the  departments  are  not  already  sufficiently  manned  f 
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Mr.  Gali/)way.  No,  sir:  that  is  not  the  business  of  the  com- 
mission. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Has  the  commission  made  any  inquiries  along  tho-^ 
lines? 

STENOGRAPHERS  AND   TYPEWRITERS. 

Mr.  GALiiOWAY.    Only  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.    Officially  or  unofficially? 

Mr.  Galloway.  We  have  made  it  generally  with  reference  to 
stenographers  and  typewriters.  We  have  had  individual  complaint^ 
from  a  number  of  people  who  are  stenographers  and  typewriters  to 
the  effect  that  they  were  not  given  stenographic  work  to  do. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  We  have  also  heard  those  complaints,  that  is,  that 
good  stenographers  and  typewriters  were  given  ordinary  filing  work 
that  the  most  inexperienced  clerks  could  do. 

Mr.  Galloway.  In  response  to  those  complaints,  we  have  oflScially 
taken  up  that  matter  witn  the  departments  and  independent  officer? 
by  letters  and  have  re<^uested  that  stenographers  and  typewriters  be 
assigned  to  stenographic  and  typewriting  work,  and  that  the  routine 
clerical  work  and  filing  work  be  assigned  to  clerks  with  those  quali- 
fications. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  But  if  it  should  happen  that  a  department  has  more 
stenographers  than  it  has  stenographic  work  to  do,  then  your  sug- 
gestion could  not  be  carried  out  except  through  the  discharge  of  some 
of  those  stenographers.  You  have  not  heard  of  any  action  of  that 
sort  being  taken  ? 

Mr.  Galloway.  No,  sir.  If  they  had  been  discharged,  they  would 
have  been  taken  up  somewhere  else.  We  are  still  unable  to  supply 
the  demand  for  stenographers  and  typewriters. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  There  is  an  impression  rather  widespread  among 
those  who  are  familiar  with  these  matters  that  a  considerable  number 
of  these  bureaus  have  more  employees  than  they  can  give  regular 
employment  to,  and  that  they  are  increasing  their  forces  rather  more 
rapidly  than  the  situation  requires  or  warrants. 

Mr.  Galloway.  I  have  heard  those  statements. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  do  not  have  sufficient  information  to  say  that  that 
is  true,  but  I  have  an  impression  in  that  direction.  However,  that  i? 
not  a  matter  you  have  gone  into. 

Mr.  Galloway.  No,  sir ;  I  should  say  that  the  Bureau  of  Efficien(  y 
would  be  the  proper  body  to  go  into  that.  J 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Of  course,  when  a  Bureau  is  building  up,  I  can  un- 
derstand whv  the  head  of  that  bureau  should  desire  to  secure  hi- 
force  as  quicTkly  as  possible  in  order  to  keep  ahead  of  his  work,  but 
after  his  bureau  is  well  established,  there  is  no  good  reason  for  tha^ 
sort  of  practice. 

RENT  OF  BUILDINGS. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  are  asking  $30,000  for  rent  of  buildings? 

Mr.  Gallowat.  Yes,  sir.  In  that  connection,  I  should  like  to  say 
that  early  in  the  war  period,  the  commission  outgrew  its  present  quar- 
ters and  it  became  necessary  to  secure  additional  quarters  to  proviM*^ 
for  examination  rooms  so  that  the  old  examination  rooms  in  th..- 
building  could  be  used  for  office  purposes.  Temporary  space  was  >*- 
cured  at  the  old  Central  High  School,  but  this  space  may  have  to  be 
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vacated  at  any  time  owing  to  the  growth  of  the  school  population  in 
this  city.  The  commission's  building  is  overcrowded  ana  there  is  a 
serious  lack  of  pr9per  working  space  in  practically  every  office  in  the 
building.  Additional  space  is  needed  for  office  purposes,  for  exam- 
ination rooms,  for  files,  and  for  supplies  and  storage.  At  the  present 
time  the  commission  occupies  in  tnis  building  and  at  old  Central 
High  School  approximately  64,366  square  feet  of  floor  space  and  it  is 
estimated  that  30,000  square  feet  are  now  needed  to  provide  new  ex- 
amination rooms  in  lieu  of  those  which  may  have  to  be  vacated  at  old 
Central  High  School  and  to  provide  for  the  space  required  for  imme- 
diate  use  by  the  several  offices  of  the  commission.  The  War  and  Navy 
Departments  have  been  paying  on  an  average  of  about  $1  per  square 
foot  for  space  with  heat  and  it  is  therefore  estimated  that  the  space 
required  by  the  commission  at  this  time  will  cost  approximately 
$30,000  per  annum. 

Mr.  Btrns.  Where  is  the  old  Central  High  School? 

Mr.  Galloway.  At  the  corner  of  Seventh  and  O  Streets  NW. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Have  you  had  any  notice  to  the  eflfect  that  the  District 
may  require  the  space  you  are  using?  , 

Sir.  Galloway.  Yes,  sir;  informal  notice  that  they  may  have  to 
use  it  at  any  time. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  going  to  use  the  old  Cen- 
tral High  School  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Ualloway.  If  you  do  not  make  any  provision  and  we  are  re- 
quired to  move,  we  will  have  no  place  to  hold  the  examinations. 

Mv.  Byrns.  Where  do  you  expect  to  get  this  space ;  have  you  any 
space  in  the  department? 

Mr.  Galloway.  We  are  hoping  to  get  some  building  that  some  de- 
partment will  give  up  when  it  goes  into  its  own  quarters. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  are  estimating  a  dollar  a  square  foot? 

Mr.  Galloway.  Yes,  sir;  some  branches  of  the  Government  are 
paving  $2  a  square  foot. 

Mr.  Craven.  And  $3  a  square  foot.  The  price  in  the  Munsey 
Building,  I  think,  is  $3  a  square  foot. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  We  have  not  yet  heard  any  sum  as  high  as  that. 

Mr.  Btrns.  I  know  formerly  you  could  get  space  in  the  Southern 
Building  at  $1  a  square  foot.  I  presume  it  is  a  little  higher  now. 
"WTiat  space  have  you  now  in  addition  to  the  building  occupied  by 
you  on  F  Street? 

Mr.  Galloway.  None. 

Sir.  Byrns.  I  thought  you  had  a  building  across  the  street? 

Mr.  Galloway.  No,  sir.  The  new  buildmg  across  the  street  is  oc- 
iMipied  as  a  telephone  exchange  by  the  War  Department. 

Sir.  BTRxtf.  I  thought  you  had  some  old  building  across  the  street? 

Mr.  Galloway.  No,  sir.  Our  present  building  is  the  only  one  we 
have.  We  have  to  have  a  force  on  duty  at  night  so  as  to  accommo- 
<Iate  them.  We  have  90  people  working  at  night.  We  have  file  cases 
piled  up  in  the  corridors  and  there  are  too  many  people  in  the  rooms 
fcir  good  health. 

>lr.  Byrns.  How  much  space  do  you  need  for  your  examination 

rooms? 

3Ir.  Galloway.  The  examination  room  that  we  used  formerly  at 
the  commission  occupies  half  of  one  entire  floor. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  many  square  feet? 
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Mr.  Doyle.  There  are  38,680  square  feet  in  the  building.  It  is  a 
six-story  building  with  a  basement. 

Mr.  Bykns.  About  three  thousand  feet? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Wliat  objection  could  there  be  to  taking  the  audi- 
torium of  one  of  the  school  buildings  where  they  do  not  use  tix- 
auditorium  during  school  hours  and,  holding  your  examinafiop.^ 
there  ? 

Mr.  Galloway.  They  have  the  chairs  attached  to  the  floor  and 
they  have  no  desks  or  tables  and  you  could  not  get  any  tables  in 
between  the  seats.  The  seats  are  fastened  down  like  theater  seats. 
All  of  the  auditoriums  in  the  school  building  are  arranged  in  tlie 
same  way.  The  applicants  have  to  have  a  table  or  desk  in  front  uf 
them  on  which  to  write. 

Mr.  Craven.  We  tried  to  do  that  in  the  new  Central  High  Scho^'i 
Building,  but  they  would  not  have  it. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  think  we  could  arrange  very  easily  for  you  to  get  ii. 
if  you  could  use  it? 

Mr.  Craven.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Have  you  made  any  inquiry  as  to  any  of  these  public 
hp-lls?  I  see  no  reason  why  they  could  not  be  used  for  the  purport? 
of  the  examinations,  the  examinations  not  going  on  the  entire  time. 

Mr.  Galloway.  We  are  holding  some  Kind  of  an  exaioinatioa 
almost  daily. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  would  not  need  it  every  day,  six  days  in  the  week, 
but  you  would  need  it  occasionally,  two  or  three  times  a  month. 

Mr.  Galloway.  It  is  used,  on  an  average,  four  days  in  a  week; 
some  weeks  every  day. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  might  get  some  hall  for  you 
ffientlemen.  I  have  no  uneasiness  about  you  using  the  old  high  school 
building. 

Mr.  Galloway.  We  need  additional  space,  not  only  for  examina- 
tion purposes,  but  for  office  purposes  as  well,  a|id  we  need  it  seriously. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  will  find  that  the  War  Risk  Bureau  and  ILr. 
Delanoy  needs  very  much  more  space  and  is  very  crowded,  but  thev 
are  making  out.  We  will  have  to  suflfer  some  little  inconvenience 
until  the  congestion  is  relieved  here.  I  do  not  see  how  we  are  going 
to  provide  space  for  everybody,  imless  there  is  an  effort  made  toward 
economy  in  the  use  of  space. 

Mr.  Galloway.  We  have  made  diligent  inquiry  and  search  for  ac- 
commodations for  examination  purposes  and  without  success,  except 
at  the  old  Central  High  School  which  may  be  taken  away  from  u^ 
at  the  will  of  the  school  authorities.  I  recall  that  we  made  a  request 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  to  let  us  use  a  part  of  the  space  given 
up  by  the  city  post  office  for  examination  purposes,  and  we  were  in- 
formed that  it  was  all  needed  for  the  Post  Omce  DepartmentJs  ovm 
business,  and  other  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  space  in  othrr 
Government-owned  buildings,  without  success. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  have,  as  I  understand,  about  38,000  sqnare  feet  of 
space  in  your  present  quarters? 

Mr.  Galloway.  Yes,  sir. 
•     Mr.  Byrns.  And  you  are  asking  now  for  30,000  additional  square 
feet,  which  will  nearly  double  your  space? 
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Mr.  Galix)wat.  Yes,  sir;  the  commission's  business  has  trebled 
since  this  war  began. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  have  managed  to  get  along  up  to  the  present 
time^  even  with  your  present  force,  and  you  do  not  contemplate  em- 
l>loymg  but  a  very  few  more  than  you  have  now,  according  to  your 
present  estimate? 

Mr.  Galloway.  Yes,  sir;  but  you  see  our  records  have  grown 
extensively  and  our  files  have  crown  immensely.  We  lack  accom- 
modations for  those.  Our  supplies  have  necessarily  grown,  and  we 
lack  accommodations  for  those. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  manage  to  get  along  with  the  present  space? 

Mr.  Galloway.  Yes,  sir ;  but  we  are  very  mucn  crowded. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Your  present  appropriation  for  rent  is  $16,875? 

Mr.  Galloway.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  That  is  your  entire  rent  bill? 

Mr.  Galloway.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Compared  to  that,  the  $30,000  looks  large? 

Mr.  Galloway.  Yes,  sir;  it  does,  but  not  as  compared  with  what 
other  Government  departments  are  paying  for  buildings,  and  what 
owners  of  buildings  are  demanding  now.    . 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  So  far  as  accommodations  for  your  examinations 
are  concerned,  there  are  only  certain  classes  of  ouildings  adapted 
to  that  use. 

Mr.  Galloway.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mom  DELL.  The  ordinary  office  rooms  would  not  be  suitable? 

Mr.  Galloway.  No,  sir;  unless  they  were  very  large  rooms  and 
then  we  could  divide  up  the  classes. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  have  not  been  informed  by  the  school  authori- 
ties that  they  are  contemplating  utilizing  the  old  Central  High 
School  ? 

Mr.  Galloway.  We  have  to  this  extent.  Informally  they  have 
said  that  they  might  want  it  at  any  time,  they  did  not  know  when 
they  miffht  want  it. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Very  naturally  that  is  the  way  they  would  be  in- 
clined to  leave  it,  in  order  to  be  on  the  safe  siae.  That  would  not 
necessarily  carry  with  it  the  idea  that  they  were  likely  to  want  it 
unless  it  was  so  stated. 

Mr.  Galloway.  The  superintendent  of  our  building  is  quite  ap- 
prehensive about  the  school  authorities  taking  that  building  back. 

Mr.  MoNDELU  '  If  you  can  retain  the  Central  High  School,  that 
will  serve  your  purposes? 

Mr.  Galloway,  les,  sir:  for  examinations,  but  not  for  office  space. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  would  need  some  office  space  even  though  you 
retained  the  Central  High  School? 

Mr.  Galloway.  Yes,  sir;  we  must  have  some  additional  space. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  difference  would  it  make  in  the  estimate? 

Mr.  Galloway.  I  should  say  cut  it  in  two. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Would  it  Ije  possible  for  you  to  see  the  school 
authorities  and  have  some  sort  of  definite  understanding  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Galloway.  Yes,  sir;  it  will  be. 
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Mr.  Cra.zn.  They  have  said  that  they  would  not  make  any 
promise. 

Mr.  AIoNnELL.  But  that  would  give  you  an  idea  of  what  they  have 
m  mind. 

Mr.  Galloway.  Yes,  sir. 

APPLYING   $120   INCREASE   1919  TO  CIVILIAN  OFFICEHS. 

Here  is  one  matter  that  I  should  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  in 
closing.  The  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  appropriation  art 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  in  section  6  provides : 

That  all  civiUan  employes  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  who  receive  a  total  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $2,500  per 
annum  or  less,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  section,  shall  receive  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  additional  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
$120  per  annum,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Doyle,  the  secretary  of  the  commission,  receives  a  salary  of 
$2,500.  Mr.  Doyle  is  appointed  by  the  President  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  commission.  When  the  time  came  for  Mr.  Doyle  to 
fet  this  increase  the  matter  waslaken  up  with  the  Comptroller  of  the 
'reasury  with  a  view  to  seeing  whether  he  was  entitled  to  the  bonus. 
The  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  ruled  that  Mr.  Doyle  was  not  en- 
titled to  the  $120  a  year  bonus  because  he  was  an  oflBicer  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  was  not  regarded  as  a  civilian  employee.  I  understand 
from  Mr.  Doyle  that  there  are  between  12  and  20  others  in  the  same 
situation  who  are  not  getting  this  $120  bonus,  although  their  salary 
is  only  $2,500  a  year.  The  commission  would  like  to  suggest  to  the 
committee — in  fact,  it  would  like  to  urge  that  that  law  be  changed  so 
as  to  read  "  civilian  officers  and  employees  of  the  Government ''  which 
will  enable  the  commission,  under  the  ruling  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Treasury  to  pay  Mr.  Doyle  the  $120  bonus. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Will  that  take  in  military  and  naval  officers  who  get 
less  than  $2,500  a  year? 

Mr.  Galloway.  "  Civilian  officers  and  employees  "  is  the  language 
that  I  would  suggest,  just  add  the  words  "  officers  and  "  so  as  to  mate 
presidential  appointees  who  only  receive  $2,500  eligible  for  the  bonus. 
I  should  like  to  say  for  Mr.  Doyle  that  he  is  entitled  to  more  money. 
The  commission  has  persistently  recommended  an  increased  salary 
for  him  every  vear  to  $3,500.  So  far  the  committee  has  not  seen  fit 
to  authorize  the  increase,  and  now  with  this  other  appropriation 
available,  I  am  sure  it  was  intended  to  cover  cases  such  as  his,  and  I 
feel  that  it  would  be  only  simple  justice  to  permit  him  and  the 
others  in  his  class  to  share  m  this  $120  bonus. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  in  the  mind  of  Con- 
gress that  every  civilian  employee  or  officer  getting  $2,5000  or  less 
should  have  this  $120,  subject  to  the  limitations  suggested  in  the 

section. 
Mr.  Galloway.  Yes,  sir ;  but  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  has 

ruled  otherwise,  and  we  are  tied  up- 
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Satubdat,  October  5,  1918. 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

STATEMENTS  OP  BBIOADIEB  OENEEAL  JOHN  0.  D.  KNIQHT,  EN- 
OINEEB  COMMISSIONEB;  COLONEL  JAMES  J.  LOVINO,  ASSIST- 
ANT TO  ENOINEEB  COMMISSIONER,  AND  ALONZO  TWEEDALE, 
AUDITOB. 

INCR£.\SE    IN    SALARIES    OF   EMPLOYEES    OF   THE    DISTRICT   OF    COLUMBIA. 

Mr.  SissoN.  General,  the  total  of  your  items  in  House  Document 
1293  is  $237,478.  Included  in  that  is  an  item  of  $150,000  for  amount 
required  to  increase  the  statutory  salaries  of  the  employees  provided 
for  in  the  District  of  Columbia  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year 
1919.    Will  you  explain  the  reason  for  that  deficiency? 

Gen.  KKiGirr.  Mr.  Sisson,  that  has  been  a  matter  of  development 
in  the  last  few  months.  Time  and  a^ain  there  have  been  demands 
for  increases  of  salaries.  Now,  in  the  interval  between  appropriation 
bills  providing  for  the  statutory  positions,  there  is  no  possible  de- 

Sarture  from  those  compensations.  We  have  absolutely  to  meet  the 
emands  that  come  for  increases  of  salanr. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  much  will  these  salaries  aggregate?  I  do  not 
mean  with  this  deficiency,  but  in  the  absence  of  this  deficieny,  what 
TTOuld  those  salaries  aggregate? 

Col.  Loving.  I  have  that  for  the  engineer  department  alone. 

Gen.  Knight.  Mr.  Tweedale  has  the  entire  roll. 

Mr.  Sisson.  What  is  the  aggregate? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  $1,374,603. 

Mr.  Sisson.  In  other  words,  this  $150,000  is  a  little  more  than  10 
per  cent  of  it. 

Mr.  Tweedale.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sisson.  What  salaries  are  included  in  that  $1,374,603? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  All  of  the  regular  statutory  salaries  except  those 
for  the  police,  fire  department,  and  schools. 

Mr.  Sisson.  Does  that  include  the  engineer  department? 

Gen.  Knight.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  included  in  there. 

Mr.  Sisson.  What  salaries  do  you  expect  to  have  to  increase? 

Gen.  Knight.  I  can  not  recall  any  excepted  salary. 

Mr.  Sisson.  You  want  this  $150,000  to  be  appropriated  in  a  lump 
sum  to  be  used  by  the  commissioners  to  increase  compensations  wher- 
ever they  have  to  increase  them  ? 

Gen.  Knight.  Where  we  feel  that  it  is  obligatory  upon  us  to  meet 
the  demands  that  come.  They  may  come  from  one  class  of  employees 
or  they  may  come  from  individuals,  and  we  have  had  strikes  in  cases 
where  we  had  to  increase  the  pay. 

Mr.  Sisson.  But  that  was  not  in  reference  to  any  of  your  clerical 
force? 

Gen.  Knight.  No,  sir;  but  as  to  the  clerical  force,  their  demands 
have  increased.  Mr.  Tweedale  can  tell  you  that  21  of  his  employees 
have  left  him  because  of  the  inducements  that  are  put  out.  We 
have  to  meet  them.  Now,  take  our  pumping  station  here  in  the  dis- 
tribution  of  water :  There  is  one  man  in  charge  of  all  the  mechanism 
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and  the  engineering,  and  we  can  not  let  that  man  go.  We  had  to 
meet  his  demands.  We  had  to  meet  the  situation  and  either  increase 
that  man's  pay  or  lose  him. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  is  his  salary  now? 

Gen.  Knight.  I  do  not  recall. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  There  are  two  engineers  there  who  ai'e  gcttinir 
$1,200  a  year. 

Gen.  Knight.  This  is  another  man. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Supply  that  information  for  the  record. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  His  salary  is  $2,000  a  year. 

Gen.  Knight.  That  man  was  paid  a  statutory  salary,  and  we  had 
no  right  to  increase  his  pay. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Now,  if  he  is  under  $2,000,  he  would  get  in  addition 
to  that  $120. 

Gen.  Knight.  I  know.  He  is  in  charge  of  those  large  works,  and 
that  man  could  go  out  without  any  trouble  and  get  a  place  paj-ini: 
him  from  five  to  six  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  do  not  expect  to  pay  him  any  such  salary  as  that. 

dojTOU? 

Gen.  Knight.  I  do  not  know  what  the  increase  was  for  him,  but 
we  took  him  out  of  his  position.  We  vacated  the  position  that  was 
statutory  and  we  appointed  him  to  a  special  position  and  put  hiui 
on  a  per  diem  basis  in  order  to  keep  him. 

Mr.  Sisson.  What  do  you  pay  him  per  day? 

Gen.  Knight.  I  have  not  that  data. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Tweedale? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  ]&o,  sir. 

Col.  Loving.  I  do  not  recall  the  per  diem  rate,  but  it  woald  give 
him  about  $2,500  a  year,  as  I  recollect. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  do  you  propose  to  handle  this  $150,000  in  refer- 
ence to  that  man's  salary  ?  Do  you  expect  to  give  him  a  permanent 
increase  of  salary  out  of  this  $150,000? 

Gen.  Knight.  We  expect  to  put  him  back  in  his  statutory  position 
and  add  to  it  the  amount  we  have  found  necessary  to  give  him  to 
retain  him  in  the  Government  force,  and  we  will  carry  that  principle 
through  the  different  positions.  It  seems  to  be  a  hard  matter  for 
you  to  see,  from  the  way  you  are  looking  at  it  and  frowning  upon  it, 
but  there  is  not  one  of  us  down  there  who  has  not  sweated  over  this 
problem  of  labor,  and  the  only  way  we  jcan  see  to  supply  it  is  for  yni 
to  give  us  some  means  of  jgiving  these  men  increases.  When  Mr. 
Tweedale  comes  up  to  my  office  there,  the  expression  on  his  face  tell^ 
me  the  condition  of  the  work  down  in  his  office  and  tells  me  that  he  i- 
worried.  The  superintendent  of  the  water  department  comes  in  ttnA 
tells  me  about  his  steam  engineering  force,  and  the  citizens  associa- 
tion of  labor  here  come  in  any  they  practically  make  demands.  They 
say  that  the  steam  engineers  must  have  so  much  more  money.  You 
can  not  get  them  and  you  can  not  keep  them  for  those  salaries  except 
for  the  promises  that  we  have  made  to  try  to  get  something  for  thera. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  other  words,  this  is  a  request  to  Congress  to  give 
the  District  Commissioners  $150,000  and  to  virtually  allow  them  to 
spend  it  as  they  see  fit  and  proper  with  reference  to  the  clerical 
forces  as  well  as  labor  forces. 
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Gen-  Knight.  Around  among  the  entire  force  wherever  it  is 
necessary.  Now,  as  to  a  part  of  the  District  appropriation  you  mak^ 
i\  lump  sum  appropriation. 

Mr.  SissoN.  We  do  for  the  employment  of  labor. 

(Jen.  Knight.  You  make  it  so  for  the  entire  department  of  sewer- 
i\<X^  and  sewage  disposal,  or  the  sewape  pumping  plant.  Now,  we 
liii  ve  no  trouble  in  that  case  because  we  are  able  to  adjust  salaries,  but 
:is  soon  as  an  appropriation  bill  passes  fixing  statutory  salaries  we  arfe 
hoimd  and  tied  to  them  in  the  future. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  what  we  intended  to  do.  We  had  that  pur- 
po5?e  in  view. 

Oen.  Knight.  You  can  riot  do  it  in  justice  to  the  forces  of  th6 
District.  You  can  not  say  at  this  time  while  salaries  are  changing 
monthly  almost  that  this  salary  or  that  salary  shall  last  for  10 
tiionths  or  a  year.    It  is  not  proper  and  it  is  not  humane. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  can  understand  that  your  trouble  is  very  much  morft 
acute  now  than  perhaps  at  any  other  time  in  the  history  of  the  Dis- 
trict,  but  what  particular  salaries  do  you  think  it  will  be  necessary  to 
increase? 

Oen.  Knight.  Practically  every  salan'.  It  is  not  our  intention  to 
take  that  money  and  raise  every  salary.  That  is  not  the  intention, 
but  where  an  increase  must  be  met,  the  situations  are  such  that  w<6 
have  got  to  do  it  or  lose  an  employee  from  some  office  or  branch  of 
the  Ctovernment.  Wo  want  to  have  a  sum  of  money  on  hand  in 
order  to  do  that. 

Mr.  SissoN.  If  you  had  this  $150,000  for  that  purpose  dont  you 
think  that  every  department  of  the  District  would  make  demands 
upon  you  that  would  absorb  the  entire  $150,000? 

Oen.  Knight.  If  you  can  not  rely  upon  us  to  expend  it,  or  if  yoa 
irentlenien  propose  to  fix  these  salaries  and  then  throw  upon  us  the  re^ 
si>onsibiIity 

Mr.  SisaoN  (interposing).  General,  I  do  not  think  you  catch  ex- 
actly what  I  mean.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  gentlemen  do 
not  exercise  every  precaution  to  prevent  that  money  from  being  im- 
properly ex{>ended,  but  because  of  the  very  fact  that  you  have  it  and 
have  it  within  your  power  to  pay  increases  of  salary,  would  not  the 
employees  make  demands  upon  vou  for  increases  to  the  full  extent  of 
t  h  is  $150,000  ?     Would  not  that* be  the  moral  effe<;t  of  it  ? 

Gen.  Knioht.  We  must  present  this  to  you,  and  you  must  have 
confidence  in  the  heads  of  the  departments  and  in  the  conmiissioners, 
or  in  their  ability  to  resist  improper  demands.  Now,  Mr.  Sisson,  I 
<lo  not  like  to  be'  put  in  the  position  of  evading  the  different  points 
that  are  laid  down  in  the  appropriation  bill,  but  we  have  had  to  do  it. 
Wo  have  had  to  do  it.  I  have  done  it  and  recommended  it  to  the 
Convnissioners  as  an  emergency,  a  war  emergency,  that  could  not  be 
avoided.  When  a  man  who  is  occupying  a  statutory  salary  comes 
up  end  has  got  to  have  an  increase,  or  we  will  have  to  loose  him,  I 
«lo  not  know  how  we  can  keep  that  man. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Of  course,  if  this  money  be  ^ven  you  will  be  held  up 
by  evei^body  who  wants  to  have  his  salary  increased.  He  could  say, 
*^^  UnleeB  you  five  me  an  increase,  I  will  quit."  We  put  a  provision 
in  here  that  this  increased  pay  should  begin  back  of  the  1st  of  July^ 
so  that  those  who  remained  in  the  service  got  the  benefit  of  that,  but 
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those  who  quit  the  service  did  not.    If  they  want  to  come  back  ir: 
the  service  for  this  increase  and  get  the  benefit  of  it,  they  will  ha- 
to  come  back  with  the  increased  pay  only  when  the  District  C«  . 
misioners  feel  that  they  ought  to  have  them.    Now,  what  I  am  afr. 
of  is  that  if  we  give  you  this  $150,000  in  a  lump  sum,  it  will  mr.:- 
that  every  employee,  irrespective  of  whether  he  is  entitled  to  ii   ' 
not,  is  going  to  make  a  demand  upon  the  District  government  f  • 
increased  pay,  whereas  if  you  had  specified  those  particular  ir  . 
viduals  that  you  wanted  to  give  the  increased  pay  to  we  could  1  •  : 
you  to  hold  the  expense  account  down. 

Gen.  Knight.  We  can  not  foresee  nor  can  you  foresee,  witli  t 
information  given,  the  changes  that  will  take  place.    We  put  am: 
on  a  piece  of  work,  and  he  works  eight  hours;  then  along  comes  s-i^ 
Oovemment  work  in  the  same  neighborhood  on  which  they  are  t: : 
thorized  to  work  men  10  hours  per  day.    Now,  we  can  not  work  o .: 
men  10  hours  unless  we  get  an  order  from  the  President  of  the  Unit 
States  to  do  it,  and  the  result  is  that  our  foi:ces  that  are  workins  i' 
that  neighborhood  are  crippled  right  off,  because  the  men  will  go  \ 
the  other  place  and  work  10  hours  per  day  and  ^et  the  extra  p  ^ 
That  is  one  condition.    Now,  on  the  28th  of  May,  I  think  it  was,  C 
District  Street  cleaners  struck,  and  the  effect  of  that  lina:ers  ^:l^. 
along  almost  to-day.    Just  about  15  minutes  before  we  left  to  ci:. ' 
up  here  there  was  a  case  presented  involving  increased  pay  that  cai. 
to  me. 

Mr.  SissoN.  If  this  money  is  given' at  all,  it  se(Mus  to  nie  that  > 
ought  to  be  given  with  the  idea  of  relieving  you  temporarily,  wit!i«  :: 
giving  the  commissioners  the  right  to  permanently  increase  salar:-- 

Gen.  Knight.  This  is  additional  compensation.  We  take  the  .-.ii 
aries  that  you  gentlemen  fixed,  and  we  give  the  additional  compens. 
tion  when,  in  our  judgment,  it  shall  be  necessary  to  obtain  or  ren  ' 
the  required  number  of  suitably  qualified  employees  to  adequau..* 
prosecute  the  activities  of  the  District  Government. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  item  reads,  "  For  amount  required  to  increase  il.^ 
statutory  salaries  of  the  employees  provided  for  in  the  Distri.*t  »•: 
Columbia  Appropriation  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1919,  $I50.o  .  * 
Therefore,  if  you  gentlemen  entered  an  order  increasing  a  salan-  to' . 
fifteen,  or  twenty  dollars  per  month,  that  might  be  conadered"t(>  1* 
a  permanent  increase  of  that  salary. 

Col.  Loving.  That  was  not  intended. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  That  could  be  easily  remedied  by  an  amendment  ■•: 
modification  of  the  language. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Did  not  the  flat  increase  of  $120  a  year  serve  to  reliev- 
the  situation  somewhat? 

Gen.  Knight.  No,  sir;  that  flat  increase  was  absorbed.  That  >^1  ' 
or  $120  a  year  is  not  to  be  considered.  That  $120  is  all  absorbetl  it- 
something  that  is  a  general  bonus  thrown  around.  It  is  not  an  ap]':- 
ciation  of  an  increase  here  or  there  as  may  be  necessary  because'  vi 
trade  conditions.  It  would  have  been  better,  in  my  opioion,  not  w 
have  passed  a  bonus  of  that  sort. 

.  Mr.  Byrns.  I  understood  from  your  replies  to  Mr.  Sisson  that  V'M 
intended  to  use  a  part  of  this  money,  if  it  is  allowed,  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  salaries  of  your  clerical  force. 
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Gen.  Knight.  We  would  increase  them  wherever  there  was  a 
tiocessity  for  retaining  them  or  adding  to  the  force.  If  we  have 
suitable  men,  we  have  got  to  get  them  and  employ  them,  but  we  can 
not  get  them  for  these  statutory  salaries.  We  can  not  get  first-class 
:^lorks  at  those  salaries.  Gentlemen,  I  must  ask  you  to  pardon  me  if 
I  seem  to  be  fervent  in  this.  We  are  down  there  and  the  officers  are 
not  in  working  condition  because  we  can  not  pay  them  the  salaries. 
Mr.  Byrks.  My  inquiry,  particularly  in  reference  to  the  clerical 
force,  was  made  for  the  reason  that  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  situa- 
tion  in  the  District  with  reference  to  purely  clerical  services  now  is 
not  in  any  wav  different  from  that  which  exists  in  the  various  de- 
]>n.rtments  of  the  Government,  and  if  something  like  this  is  necessary 
for  the  clerical  force  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  it  will  be  necessary 
in  all  of  the  various  departments  of  the  Guvemment,  but,  as  far  as  I 
know,  there  has  been  no  complaint  from  the  heads  of  any  depart- 
ments here  that  they  have  not  a  lump  sum  from  which  to  increase 
gcnerallv  the  salaries  of  their  employees. 

Gen.  ICnight.  My  secretary,  shortly  after  he  was  appointed,  re- 
si  i^rned  to  accept  a  position  with  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Board. 

3Ir.  Byrns.  I  know  that  occurs  in  many  cases.  But,  carrying  out 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Sisson,  might  not  that  very  fact  or  concution 
be  more  general  if  you  had  a  lump  sum  of  $150,000,  or  any  other 
amount,  tliat  you  could  allow  your  clerical  forces  if,  in  your  wisdom, 
you  saw  fit  to  do  it?  Miglit  not  that  very  fact  result  in  more  resig- 
nations, or  more  clerks  announcing  that  unless  they  get  a  part  of 
this  increase  they  are  going  to  leave  and  go  to  some  other  service? 

iion.  Knight.  You  umst  distinguish  between  two  classes  of  clerks. 
Some  men  might  leave  if  we  did  not  see  fit  to  increase  their  pay,  but 
some  men  we  have  got  to  hold  onto  as  far  as  anything  within  reason 
will  enable  us  to  do.  There  are  some  men  who  are  liEe  the  prophets 
of  old  holding  up  the  arms  of  Moses.  The  arms  of  Moses  become 
1 5  rod.  We  have  to  have  somebodv  to  hold  u{>  our  arms,  and  this  is 
t  he  only  way  to  do  it.  This  has  oeen  the  subject  of  study  and  com- 
I>utation  by  Col.  Loving  and  the  auditor  as  to  the  amount.  The 
:•  mount  is  small.  Suppose  you  take  the  figure  that  I  mention,  10  per 
oeiit  increase;  in  other  words,  with  a  $1,*200  salary,  tlie  average,  there 
would  be  the  $120  and  the  10  per  cent. 

Mr,  BrRKs.  Have  you  figured  in  your  mind  as  to  how  many  em- 
ployees of  the  District  would  have  to  be  increased. 

Col,  Loving.  I  have  a  table  on  which  this  was  based.  I  prepared 
a  table  of  the  salaries  of  the  different  employees  and  grouped  them, 
putting  down  the  amount  paid.  The  lowest  group  was  $600  ana 
under,  the  next  was  over  $600  and  under  $900,  the  next  from  $900 
to  $1J200,  the  next  from  $1,200  to  $1,500,  the  next  from  $1,500  to 
$2,000,  the  next  from  $2,000  to  $2,500,  and  the  next  over  $2,500,  and 
added  the  salaries  paid  to  the  employees  in  those  groups,  figuring  on 
a  40  per  cent  increase  for  every  employee  paid  $600  or  less,  30  per 
cent  lor  employes  from  $600  to  $900,  and  then  in  the  next  group 
from  $900  to  $1,200  I  figured  on  25  per  cent  increase  to  60  per  cent 
of  the  employees,  because  in  that  group  employees  have  been  pro- 
moted from  the  lower  groups  recently,  and  we  might  consider  that 
a  man  recently  promoted  in  the  last  year  is  not  entitled  to  any  fur- 
ther increase  for  the  time  being.    The  next  group  would  be  from 
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$1^00  to  $1,500,  and  there  I  figured  on  20  per  cent  increase  to  hs!f 
of  the  employes,  and  so  on  by  the  same  process  in  the  group  of  $1,-' - 
to  $2,000,  15  per  cent  to  half  of  the  employees,  and  from  $2^000  t  ■ 
$2,500,  10  per  cent  to  half  of  the  employees,  and  all  over  fS,500, 1'. 
per  cent.  That  total  amounts  to  15  per  cent  of  the  total  amo»ir.t 
appropriated  for  salaries.  We  have  had  changes  in  the  cleric:;! 
force  m  the  engineer  department  which  amount  to  about  60  per  cen: 
of  the  force. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  In  this  statement  of  average  salaries  have  you  add:! 
the  $120  bonus? 

Col.  Loving.  N<l  sir;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Your  computation  is  based  on  the  statutory  salaries' 

Col,  Loving.  Yes,  sir;  as  carried  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Byrns.  This  increase  would  be  in  addition  to  the  $120  ? 

Col.  Loving.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  not  taking  that  into  consideration  at  all  in 
your  table  ? 

Col.  Loving.  Only  that  I  kept  these  percentages  lower  than  I 
would  have  put  thom. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  your  statement  of  the  salary  received  is  th- 
statutor  salary  without  the  $120  increase? 

Col.  Loving.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  divided  the  groups  as  between  employee- 
performing  clerical  service  and  those  employed  as  laborers*  or 
mechanics? 

Col.  Loving.  I  did  not  do  that,  sir,  because  on  our  statutory  roll  we 
carry  comparatively  few  men  in  the  mechanical  occupation." 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  general  referred  to  engineers  and  firemen  anJ 
men  occupying  positions  of  that  character  as  those  whose  salary  it 
was,  perhaps,  most  important  to  increase.  How  large  a  proporti  nr. 
of  your  table  consists  of  employees  other  than  those  i>erforniir.i: 
purely  clerical  service? 

Col.  Loving.  I  can  not  ^ve  you  that,  because  I  have  not  workou 
the  table  up  on  that  basis,  l)ut  the  water  department  does  carry  me- 
chanics on  the  statutory  roll  and  also  a  few  for  the  sewer  depa^tme^^ 
The  percentage  of  mechanical  positions  is  low  on  the  statutory  roll 
I  can  only  guess  at  it  now,  but  I  should  say  that  it  was  le5;s  than  »' 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Mondell.  So  that  at  least  75  per  cent  of  those  who  would  re- 
ceive this  increase  are  employees  performing  clerical  services? 

Col.  Loving.  Not  altogether;  clerks,  supermtendents,  engineers,  in- 
spectors, civil  engineers,  surveyors,  rodmen,  chainmen,  superintend- 
ents, foremen,  and  overseers  are  carried  on  the  statutory  roll. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Your  $600  men  are  messengers;  you  have  nobody  who 
receives  $600  except  messengers? 

Col.  Loving.  Messengers  and  drivers  and  some  rodmen  and  chain- 
men. 

Mr.  SissoN.  But  only  a  few  of  those,  chainmen  and  rodmen  ? 

Col.  Loving.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  some  clerks. 

Gen.  Knight.  As  I  understand,  you  are  speaking  of  the  engineer 
department? 

Col.  Lovii^G.  Yes,  sir. 

Qtn.  Kkioht.  This  relates  to  the  engineer  force ;  there  are  others. 
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!Mr.  SissoN.  I  am  speaking  of  the  $600  employees  who  would  get 
lie  40  per  cent  increase. 

Gen.  Knight.  Beside  those  who  would  come  in  as  employees  of  the 
•iigineer  department  there  are  also  employees  of  other  departments 
ibout  which  Mr.  Tweedale  could  inform  you. 

Afr.  Byrns.  This  table  simply  relates  to  the  engineer  force? 

Gen.  Knight.  The  engineer  department. 

Mr.  Btrns.  Is  that  table  in  such  shape  that  it  could  be  filed  for 
:he  record? 

Col.  Loving.  I  will  prepare  a  copy  of  this  table  for  the  record. 

The  table  referred  to  follows : 

ral>le  of  amounU  appropriated  for  Htatntory  salaries.  Engineer  department. 

District  of  Columhia,  for  fiscal  year  1919. 


WtOOw&A  tittter 

r>ver  i600.  under  tOOO.. 

KiOO,  under  fliOO 

%l  .200.  under  il.fiOO . .. . 

tl  SCO,  under  12,000 

t2,000.  including  t2,600. 
Over  $2,500 


ToUl. 


Engineer 
depart- 
ment. 


137,040 
06, 7N 
129,825 
146,400 
70,3X 
46,800 
24,950 


t  521,980 


Percentage 

increases 

used  as  a 

basis  of 

estiiiate. 


40 
30 
25 
20 
15 
10 
10 


Percentage 

ofern* 
ployeesto 

whom 
increases 
might  be 
granted. 


100 
100 
60 
50 
60 
50 
100 


Amoimt 

required 

for  entire 

fiscal 

year. 


$15,176 

19,730 

19,474 

14,640 

5,273 

2,340 

2,495 


«,*  70,134 


Number 
of  em- 
ployees 
In  each 
group. 


84 

01 

134 

119 

43 

22 

1 


»  This  sum  includes  total  for  statutory  salaries.    Of  this  total  the  following  sums  are  appropriated  for 
tba  foUowin ;  spe  jifled  classes  of  services: 

a)  In 7ludln^  labor,  skilled  labor,  overseers,  and  mechanical $100,260 

6)  Technical,  including  civil  engineers,  draftsmen,  inspectors,  rodmen,  chainmen 179,365 

£)  Bufwlakoa,  superintendence,  cietioal,  and  miscellaneous  overhead 182,355 

521,980 

*  Tbissom  is  15.1  percent  of  the  total  for  salaries,  and  is  calculated  fbr  the  entire  fiscal  year.    If  api^cable 
to  nine  months  of  the  year  only,  this  sum  would  ba  reduced  to  $53,033,  or  11.3  per  cent  of  total. 

•  Spe  ?iflc  amounts  required  to  allow  Increases  fbr  nine  months  to  classes  of  employees  as  stated  in  Note  1: 

^a»s8(c) 7r. :. $18,500 

Class  (6) 30,500 

CtoSB(c) 21,000 

60,000 

Mr.  MoNDELU  The  colonel  has  given  us  a  statement  relating  wholly 
to  the  engineer  department,  as  I  understand  it? 

Col.  Loving.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Has  a  similar  table  been  made  up  relating  to  the 
District  government  as  a  whole? 

Gen.  Knight.  A  table  has  been  made  up,  as  I  understand.  Mr. 
Tweedale  has  prepared  the  estimates  for  the  other  branches  of  the 
District  government,  and  therefore  I  will  ask  Mr.  Tweedale  to  give 
veil  information  about  those  points. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Here  is  a  very  important  matter  for  consideration 
in  this  connection.  So  far  as  these  increases  relate  to  the  ordinary 
clerical  force,  the  salaries  now  are  approximately  those  of  the  public 
service  generally  and  therefore  an  increase  in  those  lines  raises  at 
once  the  question  of  a  similar  increase  in  the  public  service  as  a 
whole.    When  you  leave  those  classes  of  employments  and  enter 
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upon  employments  that  are  mechanical  or  professionally  mechanic^.. 
if  I  may  use  that  term,  you  enter  into  an  altogether  different  fi..: 
where  wages  are  affected  by  the  general  upward  current  of  wap- 
of  all  sorts  of  mechanical  employments,  and  it  would  aid  the  on . 
mittee  very  much  in  the  consideration  of  the  matter  if  we  knev. 
to  what  extent  you  expect  to  apply  your  increases  to  mechanical  em 
ployment,  both  common  and  skilled  labor,  if  there  is  any  such- 
there  is  practically  none.  These  increases  do  not  apply  to  your  lat-c 
roll? 

Col.  Loving.  The  skilled  labor  is  paid  for  from  the  general  ap- 
propriation. 

Mr.  MoNDEUi.  I  assume  that  is  true  in  the  great  majority  of  cases: 
it  is  true  in  practically  all  cases. 

Col.  Loving.  There  may  be  one  or  two  positions. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Very  few. 

Col.  Loving.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  So  we  may  eliminate  the  entire  labor  question  in  the 
District  as  relating  to  this  matter? 

Col.  Loving.  As  related  to  this  particular  appropriation? 

Mr.  MoNDELii.  How  about  the  balance  of  the  District  employees, 
would  any  considerable  amount  of  this  proposed  increased  ox  ^ioO,- 
000  go  to  labor,  common  or  skilled? 

Mr.  TWEEDALE.  No. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  When  I  say  skilled  labor,  I  include  engineers  and 
firemen  and  men  of  that  class,  and  also  machinists.  What  number 
of  men  in  those  classes  are  involved? 

Mr.  TwEEDAiiE.  A  certain  proportion  is  involved  in  those  classes. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  proportion? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  A  small  proportion. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  In  connection  with  that  sort  of  employment^  of 
course,  you  must  meet  the  competition  of  the  country  generally. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  That  is  what  we  find. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  must  either  pay  the  going  wage  in  the  main, 
except  the  men  so  located  that  they  can  not  leave,  or  lose  your  men  f 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  is  the  percentage  of  that  class  of  men  ? 

Gen.  Knight.  Eesponding  there,  without  undertaking  to  answ^^-r 
your  question,  I  think  the  same  rule  that  you  are  laying  down,  th  i: 
you  have  to  meet  outside  competition  is  in  force  for  the  clerical  part. 
The  competition  is  not  limited  to  the  mechanics,  to  the  workmen,  ani 
to  the  steam  engineers,  but  it  is  the  picking  out  of  our  best  m^»ii. 
You  saw  articles  in  the  papers  about  the  pay  vouchers  for  the  te;i<  h 
ers  being  help  up,  due  to  that  branch  of  the  work  not  having  a  s^iitn 
cient  clerical  force.  Those  vouchers,  by  the  way,  reached  the  audita \»- 
this  morning.  So  the  delay  is  before  they  come  to  us  even.  It  is  li. - 
losing  of  men  everywhere  and  in  every  branch.  You  can  not  s:iy 
that  it  is  limited  to  the  mechanics. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  assume  that  it  is  not  limited  to  the  mechanics, 
but  your  competition,  so  far  as  your  clerical  force  is  concerned,  i^ 
competition  with  other  branches  of  the  Government? 

Col.  Loving.  Not  altogether. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  To  a  very  large  extent.  You  referred  a  moment 
ago  to  one  branch  of  the  public  service  to  which  a  number  of  vour 
employees  have  gone.    Does  the  necessity,  so  far  as  the  clerical  force 
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LS  concerned,  arise  to  any  considerable  extent  out  of  the  fact  that 
your  salaries  are  lower  than  those  of  other  branches  of  the  Fedeml 
CTOvemment  for  like  service? 

Oen.  Knight.  All  other  activities  of  the  Federal  Government;  yes, 
-ir.  You  have  to  include  the  war  activities  which  are  taking  them 
away.  That  applies  to  every  branch  of  labor  excepting  possioly  the 
elevator  conductors. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  The  reason,  as  I  understand,  for  the  submission 
^f  this  item  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  basic  salaries  of  the  employees 
[>f  the  District  government  have  always  been  on  a  lower  plan  than 
the  other  Government  departments.  When  there  was  no  competi- 
t  ion  we  did  not  feel  the  strain  on  the  force,  but  take  my  own  office, 
for  instance,  and  I  have  lost  over  70  per  cent  of  my  force,  and  I 
think  that  is  a  fair  average  of  the  conditions. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Some  of  those  were  taken  out  by  the  draft? 

Mr.  Ti^TiEDALE.  I  had  one  man  taken  by  the  draft. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Is  that  all? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir;  the  others  have  been  taken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  some  have  gone  into  private  work.  I  had  a  man  with 
me  for  years  who  was  getting  $2^50  who  went  to  Philadelphia  at 
$3,600.  Our  trouble  is  that  outside  of  the  engineer  department  we 
have  a  great  manv  institutions  like  the  Washington  Asylum,  the  re- 
formatory, the  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm,  and  various  other 
institutions  that  all  have  statutory  salaries,  and  those  salaries  are 
riffht  down  at  the  bottom. 

Mr.  SissoN.  But  those  employees  get  subsistence? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  That  is  true.  We  have  taken  that  into  considera- 
tion. We  have  a  very  serious  case  down  at  the  Home  for  the  Aged 
anfl  Infirm.  We  have  an  engineer  there  who  runs  the  entire  power 
plant.  He  has  been  offered  two  or  three  times  what  we  can  pay  him 
un<lor  the  statutory  roll.  We  feel  that  we  must  retain  him,  because 
wo  can  not  get  anybody  else.  We  have  tried  to  get  a  second  man  so 
:i«  to  protect  those  two  institutions. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  those  cases  do  you  have  to  agree  to  give  them  per- 
manent  increases  in  salaries? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  We  have  to  agree  to  pay  them  salaries  as  high  as 
thf'V  are  receiving  on  the  outside. 

3Jr.  Sissox.  I  know.  For  instance,  I  am  working  down  there,  and' 
1  say,  "  I  am  going  to  quit  unless  you  give  me  a  salary  considerably 
jrreater  than  what  I  am  getting  now,  because  otherwise  I  will  go 
over  to  this  other  place."  You  say,  "  All  right,  I  will  give  it  to  you." 
I  f  you  simply  give  it  to  me  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year,  I  say, 
••  I  will  not  stay  with  you.  You  have  to  agree  to  permanently  in- 
(xease  my  salary." 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  That  question  has  never  come  up.  They  know  that 
Congress  is  supreme  and  can  take  it  away  at  any  time  by  a  failure  to 
appropriate.  Coming  down  to  the  clerical  ena,  I  just  want  to  cite 
this  case.  I  have  in  my  office  two  positions  at  $720  each,  two  at  $900, 
one  at  $936  and  several  at  $1,000.  When  new  employees  come  in,  in 
order  to  retain  my  men,  I  have  to  promote  the  people  up  the  line.  If 
I  put  anybody  over  their  heads,  the  rest  quit.  I  have  had  to  pro- 
mote them.  The  result  has  been  I  have  been  unable  to  get  the  kind 
of  efficient  service  I  used  to  have  and  when  it  comes  to  filling  the 
lower  places,  I  can  not  get  anybody  at  $720  or  $900. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  You  have  no  one  getting  $720,  it  is  $840  with  tic 
increase. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sirj  $840.  I  am  connected  with  some  lit! 
war  work  which  I  am  doing.  I  tried  to  get  any  kind  of  a  boo.:- 
keeper  at  all,  and  I  could  not  get  a  bookkeeper  under  $1^00.  I 
have  scoured  the  city  for  bookkeepers.  That  is  the  trouble  w::h 
the  low-class  salaries.  As  I  understand,  the  commissioners  ol.t 
want  this  appropriation  to  increase  the  salaries  of  those  employee 
who  were  not  getting  a  fair  livable  salary.  If  a  person  was  satisfi: : 
and  they  thought  the  merits  did  not  warrant  it,  they  were  not  to 
increase  the  salary.  It  was  only  to  prevent  the  breakdown  of  tht 
business  that  the  commissioners  asked  for  this  money. 

Mr,  SissoN.  Take  the  $600  messenger.    His  salary,  plus  the  $1- 
would  be  $720,  and  if  you  gave  him  the  40  per  cent  increase,  $24-. 
it  would  be  $960,  so  that  $960  would  be  the  cheapest  salary  that  joa 
would  have? 

Col.  Loving.  It  is  not  intended  that  this  should  be  obligatory <,  but 
simply  a  basis  for  making  this  estimate.  I  agree  with  you  that  that 
would  probably  be  too  great  an  increase. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  other  words,  you  would  have  a  $360  increase  for 
every  $600  salary  you  have? 

Col.  Loving.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  take  the  $720  salary  and  it  is  thirty  per  cent,  thui 
is,  between  $600  and  $900  ? 

Col.  Loving.  Over  $600  and  under  $900. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  $720  man  at  30  per  cent  would  get  $1,156  ? 

Col.  Loving.  Yes,  sir. 
•    Mr.  MoNDEix.  The  low  compensations  are  paid  almost  wholly  to 
young  people  doing  messenger  work? 

Col.  Loving.  No  ;  not  necessarily.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  where  those 
positions  are  filled  now,  the  salaries  are  probably  paid  to  the  younger 
people.  Where  we,  can  get  anybody  to  take  a  position  like  that  ut 
the  present  time,  it  is  a  young,  inexperienced  person. 

Gen*  Knight.  These  tables  which  the  colonel  has  worked  out  are 
not  tables  which  are  obligatory  or  that  we  have  undertaken  to  follow. 
but  they  are  tables  prepared  by  Col.  Loving  after  a  scrutiny  of  all 
the  engineer  pay  rolls  to  ascertain  what  would  be  a  reasonable  esti- 
mate on  £he  basis  that  is  stated.    There  is  nothing  binding  in  it. 

Mr.  SissoN.    Going  back  to  the  messenger  salary,  in  many  of  the 
departments  they  have  substituted  little  girls,  many  of  them  witi. 
short  dresses,  who  are  messengers  to  show  you  about  over  the  build 
ing.    Your  messengers  are  not  children,  are  they  ? 

Col.  Loving.    No,  sir;. our  messengers  are  generally  colored  men. 

Mr.  SissoN.    Your  elevator  conductors  get  about  $600? 

Col.  Loving.  I  do  not  recall  the  exact  salary,  but  it  is  around  that 
figure.    We  have  had  to  put  on  colored  women. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  noticed  over  the  city  generally  that  they  are  usinj 
colored  women  for  elevator  conductors. 

If  you  give  the  40  per  cent,  30  per  cent,  and  25  per  cent  increases, 
your  salaries  then  would,  perhaps,  be  on  an  average  a  little  greater 
than  those  of  the  other  legislative  departments  of  the  Government 
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C!ol.  Loving.  I  can  not  say  that  that  would  be  so.  We  certainly 
would  not  want  to  have  that  condition  obtain;  that  would  not  be 
our  idea.    We  want  to  be  on  a  par  with  them  all. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Of  course,  you  gentlemen  are  not  responsible  for  this 
condition  where  the  departments  are  bidding  against  each  other. 
That  ought  to  be  attended  to  by  the  administrative  heads,  ]but  if 
something  is  not  done  to  prevent  this  bidding  by  one  department 
against  another  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  these  salaries  will  l>e 
so  unconscionably  high  that  the  people  throughout  the  country  will 
rise  up  in  protest  against  it. 

Col.  LoviKG.  We  have  not  entered  into  any  competition  at  all. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  think  you  are  as  free  from  that  as  any  of  the  depart- 
ments.   Perhaps  you  have  not  had  the  money. 

Col.  Loving.  We  have  kept  behind  in  the  matter  of  labor,  we  have 
kept  behind  the  Federal  departments;  we  did  not  want  to  go  into 
competition  with  them. 

Mr.  Taveedale.  The  commissioners'  intention  in  asking  for  this 
appropriation  is  to  use  it  only  in  an  emergency,  where  a  case  arises 
that  they  positively  have  to  retain  some  employee  whom  they  can  not 
afford  to  let  go  out  of  the  service.  Over  at  the  Washington  Asylum 
the  question  of  obtaining  nurses  and  holding  them  has  become  a  very 
serious  one,  and  also  in  some  of  the  other  branches  of  that  service. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  realize  that. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  The  commissioners  have  come  to  the  i>oint  where 
they  feel  that  the  service  is  breaking  down,  and  that  is  the  only 
reason  for  asking  for  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  Byrns.  As  I  understand,  Mr.  Tweedale,  it  is  proposed  to 
apply  the  same  general  plan  to  all  of  the  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  Col.  Loving  has  outlined  for  the  engineering  force,  and 
that  the  in^'reases  will  not  be  above  the  percentages  stated  by  him. 

Mr.  Taveedale.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  As  I  understand  it,  it  is  not  obligatory  upon  the  com- 
missioners, but  under  the  general  plan  you  have  outlined  where  you 
make  increases  they  will  not  be  above  the  percentages  stated  by  Col. 
Loving,  and  that  is  to  apply  to  all  of  the  various  employees  of  the 
Government  where  increases  are  made? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  have  estimated  $150,000  for  the  purposes  ex- 
plained; is  that  intended  to  apply  over  the  entire  12  months? 

Col.  Loving.  Over  9  months,  or  three-fourths  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Beginning  October  1? 

Col.  Loving.  When  we  made  that  up  we  had  October  1  in  mind,  but 
it  depends  on  when  the  appropriation  is  available. 

Gen.  Knight.  When  the  appropriations  are  made  at  one  time, 
and  the  appropriation  bill  passes,  and  we  do  not  get  another  for  12 
nionths,  diiring  that  interval  we  are  bound  to  the  regular  statutory 
pav-    That  is  a  wrong  condition  in  this  time. 

Mr.  MoNDEix.  General,  will  it  be  possible  in  going  over  your  testi- 
inony  to  add  to  it  some  further  information  as  to  the  approximate 
portion  of  this  estimate  that  would  be  used  for  increasing  the  pay  in 
mechanical  employments? 

Gen.  Knight.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDEix.  Including  the  semiprofessional  employments? 

83862—18 62 
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Col.  Loving.  By  that  you  mean  rodmen,  chainmen,  etc  ? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Yes. 

Col.  Loving.  This  information  will  be  shown  in  the  table  to  be  in- 
,  serted. 

Gen.  Knight.  You  want  that  distinguished  from  the  clerical  and 
office  people? 

Mr.  MoNDEMi.  Yes;  and  the  committee  would  like  to  be  informed 
approximately  as  to  the  percentages  of  those  classes,  and  if  it  is  a  fact 
that  in  your  clerical  force  your  statutory  salaries  are  below  those  of 
the  departmental  service  generally  here,  if  you  could  present  some 
figures  that  would  indicate  that,  or  make  it  clear,  it  would  assist  us 

Gen.  Knight.  I  will  bear  that  in  mind.  I  think  you  will  find  that 
in  the  employment  of  post-office  clerks  they  are  paid  $1,000  the  first 
year,  $1,100  the  second  year,  and  $1,500  the  third  year: 

Col.  Loving.  A  statement  will  be  prepared  and  inserted  in  the 
record. 

(The  statement  is  as  follows:) 

To  make  an  accurate  comparison  of  salaries  paid  for  clerical  services  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  with  the  various  Federal  departments  wouUl 
require  an  extensive  Investigation,  including  a  close  study  of  the  nature  of 
duties  performed. 

Referring  to  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  appropriation  bill  tor  the 
fiscal  year  1919,  the  following  may  be  cited : 

Page  18:  Office  of  Supervising  Architect  of  the  Treasury.— ^Total  nmnber 
of  clerks  specified  103,  at  rates  of  pay  ranging  from  $840  to  $2,000  per  annum, 
there  being  2  at  the  former  and  8  at  the  latter  rate.  Total  for  clerical  services, 
$147,180,  or  an  average  of  $1,428  per  clerk. 

Page  39:  Department  of  the  Interior. — Number  of  clerks  86.  Minimum 
salary  $840,  maximum  $2,000 ;  1  at  the  former  rate,  4  at  the  latter  rate.  Total 
for  clerical  services,  $124,560 ;  average  per  clerk,  $1,448. 

Page  48:  Postoffice  Department. — Number  of  clerks  927;  maximum  salary 
$2,250,  minimum  $900 ;  1  at  maximum  rate,  31  at  minimum.  Total  for  clerical 
salaries,  $1,220,150;  average.  $1,316. 

Page  52 :  Department  of  Commerce.— Number  of  clerks  76 ;  maximum  salary 
$1,800,  minimum  $900;  10  at  former,  13  at  latter;  average,  $1,272. 

In  the  engineer  department,  District  of  Columbia,  there  are  70  clerks,  max- 
imum salary  $1,800,  minimum  $600 ;  3  at  the  former,  1  at  the  latter ;  average. 

$1 139. 
This  average  Is  lower  than  the  averages  for  the  Federal  departments  cited 

by  the  following  percentages :  11.6,  15.5,  25.3,  27.1. 

The  allotment,  according  to  the  table  submitted,  of  the  entire  amount  esti- 
mated for  increasing  compensations  would  result  In  raising  he  average  amount 
paid  for  clerical  services  In  the  District  government  for  the  fiscal  year  1919  by 
approximately  11  per  cent. 

Mr.  Btrns.  Can  you  furnish  a  meniorandum  as  to  the  number  that 
•    will  probably  be  increased  in  the  various  classes  ? 

Col.  LoviKG.  I  do  not  think  I  can  give  you  that,  but  I  can  givf 
you  the  number  on  which  this  estimate  is  based,  or  the  number  to 

which  it  would  apply.  .         ,      ,  « 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  could  not  give  now  approximately  the  number 

of  employees?  .  .     i       • 

Col.  Loving.  No,  sir ;  because  the  theory  of  this  estimate  is  that  it 
is  not  employees  we  are  considering  but  the  needs  of  the  service, 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  My  query  was  this:  Here  are  $150,000,  and  I  wani 
to  know  what  percentage  of  the  employees  whose  compensation  i^ 
to  be  increased  are  engaged  in  this  class  of  service,  that  class  of 
service,  or  the  other  class,  and  then  state  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
clerical  services  what  are  the  facts  with  regard  to  tneir  present  com- 
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pensation  as  compared  with  that  of  like  employees  in  other  branches 
of  the  Government  service. 

Gen.  Knight.  I  would  like  to  state  on  the  record  that  it  is  not  the 
purpose  to  utilize  this  money  for  making  general  increases  of  salary. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Or  permanent  increases? 

Gen.  Knight.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  necessary  men 
for  the  Government  service. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  not  for  permanent  increases  in  salary? 

Gen.  Knight.  No,  sir. 

PROTECTION  OF  HEAI/TH  OF  WOMEN  AND  MINOR  CHILDREN. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  next  item  is  $5,000,  which  is  estimated  as  the 
amount  required  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  contained  in  "An 
act  to  protect  the  lives  and  health  and  morals  of  women  and  minor 
workers  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  establish  a  minimum 
wage  board  and  define  its  powers  and  duties,  and  to  provide  for  the 
fixing  of  minimum  wages  for  such  workers,"  etc.  How  do  you  arrive 
at  that  estimate  of  $5,000  i 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  The  act  of  Congress  approved  September  19,  1918, 
provides  in  section  7 — 

That  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  paid  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1919,  the  sum  of  $5,000,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Now,  you  have  taken  the  maximum  amount  allowed. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  do  you  figure  that  it  will  take  all  of  the  $5,000 
when  you  have  only  three- fourths  of  the  year  remaining?  Do  you 
expect  to  organize  a  force  with  this  $5,000  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDAiiE.  It  was  thought  by  the  commissioners  that  getting 
the  work  together  and  starting  it  would  entail  a  good  deal  of  expense 
at  one  time. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  salaries  do  you  expect  to  pay  out  of  this  money  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  The  provision  here  is  that  the  secretary  who  shall 
perform  the  duties  prescribed  in  the  act  shall  be  paid  a  salary  not  in 
excess  of  $2,500  per  annum. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  says  "  not  in  excess  of  that,"  but  it  is  left  to  Con- 
gress to  fix  that  salary  from  time  to  time.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to 
find  out.  What  sort  of  force  do  you  expect'  to  organize,  and  what 
clerical  force  will  you  have? 

Mr.  TwEEDAiiE.'  The  commissioners  have  not  determined  on  the 
force,  for  the  reason  that  the  act  places  this  discretion  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  board,  which  has  not  yet  been  appointed  by  the*  commis- 
sioners.    The  act  was  finally  approved  September  19,  1918. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  additional  service  will  these  people  render  other 
than  you  are  now  rendering  through  the  health  department,  except 
that  you  will  fix  minimum  wages  here  ?  In  other  words,  these  duties 
prescribed  here  in  looking  after  the  health  and  morals  of  em- 
ployees are  practically  performed  now  by  the  health  department,  are 

they  not? 
Mr.  TwEEDAiiB.  Yes,  sir;  the  health  department  has  control  of  the 

employment  of  women. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  what  I  meant.  That  bein^  true,  the  only  addi- 
tional burden  placed  upon  the  District  by  this  new  legislation  is 
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that  involved  in  the  minimum  wage  which  goes  into  operation  1 7 
virtue  of  this  law. 

Gen.  Knight.  There  is  one  thing  I  might  say,  and  that  is  tLi: 
there  is  necessity  for  more  inspectors  to  go  into  the  stores  and  phr- 
of  business  to  find  out,  not  only  as  to  the  employment  of  women.  I :: 
as  to  the  employment  of  children  as  well. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  The  act  provides  that  a  great  deal  of  tabulati 
work  and  statistical  work  will  have  to  be  done  in  that  office,  becjr..- 
it  provides  that  they  shall  have  very  complete  statements  in  regar: 
to  employees. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  am  glad  you  called  attention  to  that.  With  th.: 
exception,  however,  the  services  performed  by  the  health  departmei.: 
are  largely  the  same  as  would  devolve  upon  this  new  departme:/, 
are  they  not? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir;  then  the  act  provides  that  they  shall  ^- 
given  authority  to  examine  the  books  and  p^y  rolls  of  the  vari-  r 
firms  or  employers  to  determine  whether  their  statements  arc  corre  i. 

Mr.  SissoN,  I  would  like  very  much  to  see  what  plan  of  organ::: 
tion  they  want  to  present,  so  that  the  committee  may  detemiire 
whether  they  want  to  adopt  that  plan,  or  not.  I  would  like  to  krj " 
what  clerical  force  will  be  employed  for  the  balance  of  the  year,  an . 
what  salaries  they  expect  to  pay  this  principal  officer. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  The  act  provides  that  the  minimum  wage  bosr. 
shall  have  power  to  employ  agents  and  such  other  assistants  as  iv  .7 
be  necessary  for  the  proper  performance  of  its  duties,  and  the  linri . 
tion  on  the  total  expenditures  for  this  purpose  under  the  terms  of  r.r 
act  is  $5,000. 

Mr.  Bybns.  This  estimate,  as  I  understand  it,  is  based  on  the 
entire  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir. 

REMOVAL    OF    LIMrTATIOK     OK     TWO     SALARIES    EXCEEDINQ     $2,000    Kl 

MEMBERS  DISTRICT  DRAFT  BOARDS. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  have  asked  that  members  of  the  local  and  Di- 
trict  boards  shall  be  excepted  from  the  provisions  of  section  ♦>  «' 
the  legislative,  executive^  and  judicial  appropriation  act. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  That  is  to  provide  for  the  compensation  to  Pi?; 
trict  employees  which  has  been  authorized  by  the  Provost  Marsl }' 
General  under  existing  law  to  members  of  the  various  local  boar's 
all  over  the  United  States.  The  District  of  Columbia  is  the  orJv 
place  in  which  any  question  arises.  The  $2,000  limitation  upon  tii. 
drawing-of  two  salaries  is  involved,  and  the  conunissioners  thoniz'.t 
that  as  these  men  are  working  day  and  night  practically  all  of  fh^ 
time  they  ought  to  receive  the  same  compensation  that  is  bein: 
paid  to  the  members  of  other  boards. 

Mr.  Byrns.  If  an  employee  of  the  District  government  hnppe''^ 
to  be  performing  work  for  the  Provost  Marshal  General  on  a  loc- 
board  this  provides  that  the  compensation  paid  to  the  employee  ^  7 
the  Provost  Marshal  General  may  be  received  by  the  employee,  r^*- 
withstanding  that  provision  that  he  shall  not  draw  two  snlari?^ 
where  the  aggregate  of  the  two  salaries  amounts  to  more  than  $2,0" 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  wanted  the  record  to  show  that. 
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REPAIRS  OF  BUILDINGS  INJURED  BY  FIRE. 
NORFOLK  A   WASHINGTON  STEAMBOAT  WHABVE8. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  have  an  estimate  of  $51,000  for  repairs  of  build- 
inf^s  injured  by  fire.    What  buildings  were  those? 

Gen.  Knight.  That  was  due  entirely  to  the  burning  of  the  wharf 
down  here  where  the  Norfolk  &  Washington  Steamboat  Co.  occupies 
vvliarves. 

Mr.  SissoN.  When  was  that  bumed? 

Gen.  Knioht.  It  was  two  or  three  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  building  was  that? 

Gen.  Knight.  A  steamboat  was  burned  and  the  building  that  was 
used  as  a  storehouse  at  the  end  of  the  wharf  or  the  office  on  the  wharf 
was  burned.  The  superstructure  of  the  wharf  itself  was  badly 
dajnaged. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Was  any  damage  done  to  the  new  building  down 
there? 

Gen.  Knight.  No  damage  was  done  to  the  new  building.  This  is 
down  below  that  at  the  old  wharf  that  has  been  leased  by  this  steam* 
(K>at  company. 

Mr,  SissoN.  Do  you  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  do  that 
work  now? 

Gen.  Knight.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Why? 

Gen.  Knight.  In  the  first  place,  the  business  of  that  company  is 
tnainly  the  transportation  of  (xovemment  freight  between  tnis  city 
and  the  important  working  place  of  Norfolk.  The  business  of  that 
nompany  is  to  a  great  extent  the  transportation  of  war  material. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  does  the  District  of  Columbia  get  out  of  it? 

Gen.  Knight.  The  District  of  Columbia  only  gets  out  of  it  the 
lonse  of  the  wharf  property. 

Mr.  Sisson.  How  much  is  that? 

Gen.  Knight.  $2,447  annually. 

Mr.  Sisson.  What  I  am  trying  to  find  out  is  what  advantage  is  it 
pr^pecially  to  the  District  of  Columbia  to  build  this  wharf  out  of  Dis- 
trict funds.  What  advantage  is  it  to  the  District  that  that  wharf 
>  hould  be  rebuilt  at  this  time  ? 

Gen.  Knight.  That  property  is  leased  to  that  boat  company  for  a 
number  of  years,  or  five  years.  The  leases  were  made  out  last  sum- 
ri:er  for  a  term  of  five  years.  We  have  no  structure  to  give  them 
iia-Wj  and  we  are  letting  them  use  temporarily  another  old  wharf, 
which  is  being  floored  over.  It  has  been  abanaoned  property.  The 
( Jovemment  allowed  them  to  use  some  Treasury  wharf. 

Mr.  SissoN.  As  I  understand  it,  this  wharf  is  being  used  prin- 
ri  pally  to  haul  Government  freight  from  Norfolk  to  Washington  and 
from  Washington  to  Norfolk? 

Gen.  Knight.  The  company  does  that.  The  company  leases  the 
wharf  from  the  District  government,  as  all  of  those  wharves  down 
there  are  leased  from  the  District  government. 

ftfr.  S188ON.  As  you  understand,  at  this  particular  time  labor  and 
cnaterial  are  extremely  high,  and,  in  the  next  place,  it  is  not  desired 
that  counties,  States,  municipalities,  nor  even  individuals  shall  under- 
take any  building  programs  that  would  make  an  extra  demand  upon 
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either  the  labor  market  or  the  material  market  of  the  country,  h 
other  words,  I  was  endeavoring  to  ascertain  why  the  District  of 
Columbia  at  this  particular  time  should  rebuild  that  property. 

Gen.  Knight.  You  must,  of  course,'  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  a 
War  Board  which  passes  upon  the  importance  of  these  things,  ar.^ 
determines  whether  it  is  a  war  measure.  This  Board  has  issue*!  \ 
permit  to  restore  the  wharf  without  superstructure. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Is  there  any  assurance  that  this  $51,000  would  be  r-r 
could  be  spent  if  we  appropriated  it? 

Gen.  Knight.  We  have  collected,  or  have  in  process  of  coUectior. 
the  insurance  which  has  been  in  force  upon  this  particular  propert; . 
and  we  have  started  in  to  make  plans  for  rebuilding  the  wharf  its<  1:. 
We  can  do  that  possibly  with  the  insurance.  We  will  do  that  i; 
hired  labor.  However,  as  the  amount  involved  is  over  $2,500,  w- 
made  a  request  for  permission  to  carry  it  on  as  a  war  measure.  V,'- 
can  go  on  with  the  insurance  money  and  probably  ^et  the  wharf 
floored  and  restored,  but  we  will  not  have  a  building  on  it  f  r 
storage  purposes  for  freight  or  for  the  ordinary  transactions  of  - 
transportation  company  that  would  be  necessary  to  complete  the:r 
lease. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  much  insurance  did  you  carry  ? 

Gen.  Knight.  Twenty-four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fift; 
dollars. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  propose,  in  addition  to  the  insurance  money,  t  • 
spend  $51,000,  making  $75,750  in  all.  As  I  understand  it,  you  can 
complete  the  wharf  with  the  insurance  money. 

Gen.  Knight.  We  expect  to  complete  the  wharf,  or  the  wharf 
floor,  but  there  will  be  no  housing  on  it. 

Mr.  SissoN.  There  will  be  no  superstructure? 

Gen.  Knight.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  wharf  proper  could  be  completed  for  somethini: 
over  $24,000? 

Gen.  Knight.  Yes,  sir;  the  wharf  structure  proper.  This  is  to  pr.t 
that  property  in  use  for  the  present.  It  is  proposed  to  build  a  per- 
manent wharf  there,  but  we  did  not  ask  for  the  money.  We  do  rr: 
propose  to  undertake  that  at  this  time,  but  we  did  think  that  it  was 
a  good  investment  to  restore  the  property  to  use  by  this  company 
which  is  carrying  on  this  transportation  and  carrying  very  con- 
siderable quantities  of  Government  freight  for  the  use  of  the  Army, 
and  particularly  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Were  all  the  buildings  destroyed  there? 

Gen.  Knight.  All  the  buildings  were  practically  destroyed;  yes. 
sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  have  no  building  there  which  could  be  used  f^r 
storage  ? 

Gen.  Knight.  No. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  contemplate  under  your  estiniate  and  with  the 
insurance  money  to  restore  the  wharf  and  the  buildings? 

Gen.  Knight.  Practically. 

Mr.  MoNDELX,.  To  what  they  were  before? 

Gen.  Knight.  Yes,  sir;  before  the  fire. 

Mr.  MoNDELU  Except,  of  course,  you  would  have  a  new  builtiii :: 
of  some  temporary  construction  instead  of  an  old  building? 
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Gen.  Knight.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  If  you  restore  that  wharf,  how  much  more  would 
it  cost  to  restore  it  in  a  form  of  permanent  construction  similar  to 
the  adjacent  wharf  which  has  been  rebuilt? 

Gen.  Knight.  That  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  state,  sir.  It  was 
not  proposed  to  go  into  that.  That  property  and  the  adjacent 
wharf  property  both  need  rebuilding,  according  to  the  general  plan 
of  improving  the  river  front  there. 

Mr.  MoNDEix.  Eventually,  and  the  sooner  the  better,  that  wharf 
property  should  be  improved. 

Gen.  Knight.  We  want  to  put  up  wharves  like  the  fish  market. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  That  property  should  be  restored  in  a  permanent 
way.  It  is  an  eyesore.  We  have  a  wharf  absolutely  burned  on 
which  you  propose  to  spend  $25,000.  If  that  is  absolutely  essential 
and  it  is  necessary  to  do  it  in  a  temporary  way,  of  course,  that  is  the 
thing  to  do.  How  much  more  would  it  cost  to  build  a  wharf  perman- 
ently, and  would  it  be  possible  to  do  that  and  then  have  the  steam- 
ship company  make  their  own  provision  so  far  as  buildings  are 
concerned  ? 

Gen.  Knight.  No,  sir;  the  buildings  would  constitute  a  part  of  the 
wharf  development 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  much  do  you  get  fix)m  your  lease? 

Gen.  Knight.  $2,447  per  annum. 

Mr.  Byrns.  It  has  been  determined  after  careful  estimate  that  it 
will  cost  this  much  to  restore  the  warehouse  and  other  buildings? 

(len.  Knight.  That  is  the  estimate  of  our  engineer  department. 

Mr.  BrRNs.  Is  it  proposed  to  put  up  the  same  character  of 
huildines? 

( Ten.  Knight.  The  office  part  will  be  of  the  same  character. 

Mr.  Byrns.  And  the  same  size? 

(ien.  Knight.  I  would  not  say  that  they  would  be  the  same  size 
iiecessanly,  but  approximately  the  storage  and  office  capacity.  As  to 
the  arrangement,  it  may  be  found  that  it  will  vary  somewhat.  The 
intention  is  not  to  make  a  departure  as  to  the  accommodations  fur- 
lushed. 

Mr.  MoxDELL.  Has  the  service  been  reestablished  on  the  Washing- 
ton &  Norfolk  line? 

Gen.  Knight.  The  service  has  not  been  interrupted,  but  that  has 
been  done  by  making  use  of  an  old  wooden  wharf  property  there 
'which  they  have  floored  over  and  also  the  temporary  use  granted 
them  of  the  lighthouse  wharf,  I  think. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  old  wooden  property  they  are  now  using  is  also 
District  property? 

Gen.  Knight.  Also  District  property,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Would  it  be  possiole  for  them  to  get  along  in  some 
\vay  with  the  use  of  that  property  for  this  service  for  a  time? 

Gen.  Knight.  I -would  not  like  the  Government  to  be  associated 
-with  the  use  of  that  property,  considering  its  condition.  There  are 
inequalities  in  the  floor.  The  floor  is  out  of  level,  the  approaches  to 
the  floor  are  out  of  level.  They  had  to  build  up  and  shore  up  and 
put  down  temporary  floors,  to  make  the  condition  so  that  it  is  pass- 
able for  trucks  or  wagons.  Nobody  but  a  corporation  having  money 
to  spare  would  undertake  to  go  to  work  and  try  to  put  that  stuff  in 
shape  for  use.    I  did  not  see  on  an  inspection  there  how  the  prop- 
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erty  could  be  used,  but  they  are  goina  at  it,  and  they  have  secured  the 
use  of  the  lighthouse  wharf.  Now,  they  have  rented  a  building  across 
the  street  for  their  office  and  are  planning  also  to  put  up  a  more  per- 
manent building  right  near  where  they  have  rented  that  property. 

FEES  OF  POLICE  COURT  JURORS. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  police  court  jurors  is  an  ascertained  deficiency? 
Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  law  provides  the  fees  for  jurors? 
Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir;  Section  1115  of  the  Code. 
Mr.  SissoN.  And  the  deficiency  is  $1,478? 
Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  SissoN.  You  had  $7,000  for  the  year  ?    . 
Mr.  TwEEDALB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  the  ascertained  deficiency  is  $1,478? 
Mr.  T\^Ta;DALE.  Yes,  sir;  caused  by  the  number  of  bootlegging 
cases  requiring  jury  trials. 

WORKHOUSE. 
FUEL  FOB   MAINTENANCE. 

Mr.  SissoN.  For  fuel  for  the  workhouse,  District  of  Columbia,  vou 
are  asking  $15,000.    You  have  $15,000  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Tell  us  how  that  comes  about? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  The  price  of  coal  was  $3.19  last  year  and  this  year 
the  price  that  the  District  is  paying  is  $5.57. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  much  of  the  $15,000  have  you  on  hand? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  We  have  obligated  every  dollar  of  the  $15,000.  The 
coal  is  on  the  way. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is,  the  original  appropriation  of  $15,000? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  long  will  that  coal  carry  you  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  It  will  not  cai:ry  us  through  the  winter.  What  we 
want  is  to  get  the  $15,000  so  that  we  can  obligate  it  and  get  the 
coal  before  the  river  freezes. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  understand.  What  proportion  of  the  amount  of  coal 
estimated  as  vour  needs  for  the  fiscal  year  will  j'ou  obtain  with  the 
present  $15,000? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  About  one-half. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  many  tons  of  coal  have  you  bought  with  the 
$18,000? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  The  total  reuirenient  of  the  workhouse  is  estimated 
at  9,000  tons  and  we  have  bought  4,200  tons. 

Mr.  Sissox.  9,000  tons,  and  you  have  bought  4,200  tons? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Ye^,  sir.  * 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  only  about  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Not  quite  half.  We  figure  on  their  cutting  down 
on  this  estimate  for  fuel  for  the  workhouse  a  little,  because  they 
prooi)se  to  use  wood  which  they  can  cut. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  did  you  originally  expect  to  pay  for  the  coal? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  The  price  last  year  was  $3.19  and  this  year  the 
price  is  $5.57. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  You  ought  to  get  more  than  that  amount  of  coal,  4,200 
tons,  for  $15,000. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  That  is  true.  This  price  is  only  on  the  bituminous 
coal  which  they  use.  Then  there  are  about  2,000  tons  of  hard  coal, 
the  price  of  which  has  more  than  doubled. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  hard  coal  will  go  more  than  twice  as  far? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  If  vou  paid  $3.19,  and  you  now  have  $5.67,  you  should 
got  more  than  half  as  many  tons. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir;  except  a  certain  proportion  of  it  is  hard 
coal.    I. only  quoted  the  price  of  soft  coal. 

Mr.  SissoN.  On  that  basis  you  will  not  quite  need  $15,000? 

Mr.  TwEEDAMs.  We  would  not,  except  for  the  fact  that  we  wiU 
have  to  buy  this  hard  coal  for  which  the  price  is  higher. 

Mr.  SissoN.  But  that  coal  goes  that  much  farther? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  We  will  use  about  the  same  amount  of  coal  that 
we  used  last  year. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  true,  but  if  you  use  hard  coal  in  any  greater 
proportion  it  will  take  less  tons? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir;  we  do  not  use  any  greater  proportion 
The  hard  coal  is  only  used  for  certain  specific  purposes.  The  soft 
coal  is  used  for  the  brickwork  and  heating  the  workhouse  and 
reformatory  and  the  hard  coal  is  used  for  the  residences,  of  which 
there  are  a  number  and  in  some  place  in  the  bakery,  I  think  they 
use  it. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  you  had  $12,000  that  amount 
would  be  ample? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  If  I  were  the  superintendent,  I  would  say  yes,  I 
think  it  would,  and  if  it  were  not  we  could  cut  down  some  more  trees. 

FUKL  FOB  ItANUFACTUBINO,  ETC. 

Mr.  SissoN.  For  "fuel  for  manufacturing  and  construction,  dyna- 
mite, oils,  and  repairs  to  plants,"  $30,000  was  the  appropriation  and 
jou  are  asking  a  deficiency  of  $15,000? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir. 

]^Ir.  SissoN.  How  do  you  arrive  at  that  estimate? 

Mr.  TwEEDAMu  The  mcrease  of  $15,000  is  only  in  the  fuel,  on 
account  of  the  increased  price  of  fuel.  I  think  we  can  make  the 
same  reduction  as  made  in  the  other  case,  Mr.  Sisson. 

DISPOSAL    OF    ASHES. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  wish  you  would  explain  how  it  is  that  you  want 
$75,000  as  a  deficiency,  which  is  exactly  what  your  contract  for  the 
disposal  of  ashes  originally  called  for? 

<Jol.  Loving.  Xot  quite  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  contract  is 
?78,300,  and  we  ask  for  $75,000. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Approximately? 

Col.  Lo\axG.  Yes,  sir.  We  made  a  contract  with  the  company  hero 
for  the  collection  and  disposal  of  ashes.  That  contract  was  made  in 
October,  1917,  a  year  ago.  The  conditions  then  were  not  so  acute  as 
they  are  now  and  it  was  not  realized  what  they  would  amount  to. 

Mr.  Sisson.  What  was  the  contract  for  the  year  prior  to  that? 
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Col.  Loving.  I  can  not  recall,  but  it  was  considerably  less^  thur 
that.    It  was  much  less  than  $75,000. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Please  supply  for  the  record  what  the  contract  w;:- 
prior  to  the  time  you  entered  into  this  $78,000  contract? 

Col.  Loving.  The  prior  contract,  which  covered  the  period  frn'„ 
July,  1, 1916,  to  June  30,  1918,  was  at  the  rate  of  $60,000  per  annii:.. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  seems  to  be  a  four  hundred  per  cent  increu- 
over  the  year  before  last? 

Col.  Loving.  The  percentage  of  increase  of  the  cost  as  now  €^- 
mated  over  that  for  the  year  before  last  is  approximately  150  j  - 
cent. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  should  like  to  go  back  farther  than  that,  becau-^^   :* 
the  man  is  making  an  enormous  profit  by  the  sale  of  his  ashes  plu>  t' 
$78,000  he  would  not  be  entitled  to  as  much  relief  as  he  is  asking  i-  r 

Col.  Loving.  He  does  not  sell  the  ashes.    In  fact,  that  is  the  or  ;■ 
contract  for  waste  disposal  where  you  get  nothing  in  return. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  does  he  do  with  the  ashes? 

Col.  Loving.  He  finds  hollows  and  ravines  about  the  District  a-  . 
out  of  the  District  where  he  dumps  them.    There  is  no  recover^'  f  r 
ashes,  although  there  is  a  percentage  of  ^naterial  in  the  ash  that  co 
be  burned  again. 

Mr.  SissoN.  If  we  had  the  right  sort  of  a  reduction  plant  in  t\- 
District  that  amount  would  be  saved? 

Col.  Loving.  Yes,  sir.    It  has  been  estimated  that  about  30  pern'  ' 
of  the  material  thrown  away  in  the  ashes  could  be  burned  again  :ii 
be  valuable  as  fuel.    The  contractor  makes  nothing  out  of  the  a-h  -. 
That  is  the  reason  our  other  contractors  are  not  in  the  same  fix  as  t  .> 
contractor. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  cost  of  the  product  goes  up  with  everything  el--^ ' 

Col.  Loving.  Yes,  sir.  The  income  from  their  product  increa-^*- 
with  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  doing  the  work. 

Mr.  Btrns.  The  District  now  has  a  contract  to  dispose  of  the^ 
ashes  at  $78,000  and  this  estimate  is  requested  for  the  purpo-o  if 
readjusting  the  contract? 

Col.  Loving.  The  contractor  claims  that  he  will  operate  at  such  ar. 
enormous  loss  that  he  cannot  go  ahead  with  the  work.  We  imTr.t> 
diately  took  the  matter  up  with  the  bondsmen  and  they  indicatii 
the  same  thing,  which  means  that  the  District,  unless  we  can  u\i\- 
some  adjustment  with  the  contractor,  must  prepare  to  do  the  w<»ix 
itself.  We  would  have  to  supply  ourselves  with  the  necessary  plar.t 
and  equipment,  which  would  be  an  extra  cost  and  we  would  have  to 
•  build  up  an  organization. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Could  jrou  not  take  over  his  organization? 

Col.  Loving.  We  might  make  some  arrangement  like  that. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  take  over  his  plant. 

Col.  Loving.  We  would  have  to  buy  it  and  would  have  to  have  t". 
money  to  make  that  outlay.  Before  we  decided  on  this  we  went  't/- 
the  cost.  The  contractor  submitted  an  estimate  himself  that  it  w^i: 
cost  something  like  $148,000.  We  looked  at  his  books  and  at  !  ? 
figures,  and  then  made  our  own  estimate  based  on  the  number  of  yari- 
of  ashes  to  be  collected.  Last  year  we  collected  130,000  cubic  yar.^. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  the  amount  will  be  less  this  next  year 
than  last  year  and  so  we  made  our  estimate  on  that  basis.  We  km  ;^ 
from  experience  and  from  a  very  careful  study  which  was  maiie 
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by  an  expert  in  the  business  some  time  ago  that  one  collecting  unit 
made  up  of  one  wagon,  two  horses  and  two  men  can  collect  on  an 
average  10  yards  a  day.  That  would  mean  for  the  year  13,000  wagon 
days.    The  wages  paid  are  $3.50  per  man. 

Mr.  SissoN :    13,000  wagon  days  for  the  entire  year? 

Col.  Loving  :    Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN :  -  How  many  wagons  would  that  be  a  day  ? 

Col.  Loving:  The  number  of  wagons  a  day  varies  with  the  sea- 
son of  the  year.  The  cost  of  one  wagon  day  is  about  $11.  Figuring 
two  men  at  $3.50  a  day,  that  is  what  we  have  to  pay  our  garbage 
drivers,  would  be  $7  for  labor.  Two  horses,  upkeep,  care,  forage, 
and  so  forth,  costs  $2.70.  That  is  $9.70.  Then  we  allowed  about  30 
cents  for  the  care  of  the  wagon  and  harness,  making  an  even  $10. 
The  usual  percentage  for  overhead  is  10.  That  is  generally  allowed 
in  making  an  estimate.  That  makes  a  total  cost  per  wagon  day  of 
$11  and  13,000  wagon  days  at  $11  makes  $143,000.  If  you  figure 
that  another  way,  you  get  a  larger  sum  than  that.  We  know  that  the 
contractor  in  the  summer  uses  10  wagons,  say  in  June,  July  and 
August  That  number  will  vary  until  along  in  J  anuary  or  December 
he  has  out  something  like  85  wagons  and  the  average  for  the  year  is 
about  45  wagons.  Assuming  that  he  collects  only  on  week  days,  does  not 
collect  on  Sundays,  313  days  at  45  wagons  per  day  comes  to  something 
like  14,000  wagon  days,  which  makes  the  cost  $154,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  are  figuring  on  $153,000? 

Col.  Loving.  No,  sir;  the  other  was  $143,000.  I  made  it  a  little 
larger  than  I  thought  the  cost  would  be. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  want  to  give  some  profits  too? 

Col.  Loving.  I  was  not  figuring  on  that.  As  ^ou  understand,  this 
legislation  is  worded  so  as  to  allow  the  Commissioners  to  make  a 
study  of  this  cost  and  adjust  it. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  idea  is  that  in  other  governmental  activities  we 
have  only  undertaken  to  take  care  of  the  added  costs  of  the  con- 
tractor in  doing  the  thing  over  and  above  the  price  at  the  time  he 
took  the  contract. 

Col.  Loving.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  have  taken  whatever  profit  there  was,  if  any, 
in  his  original  contract? 

Col.  Loving.  I  did  not  do  it  quite  in  that  way,  but  this  is  what  I 
had  in  mind,  that  whatever  profit  he  figured  on  in  his  original  bid, 
that  would  be  his. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  are  not  endeavoring  to  take  away  from  the  man 
the  original  profit? 

Col.  Ix)\TNG.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  stated  in  here  what  method  would 
be  used,  but  that  would  be  fair. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  figured  in  this  way.  You  procured  the  cost 
at  the  time  the  contract  was  made,  or  the  cost  of  wages,  the  cost  of 
animals,  wagons,  etc.,  and  then  took  care  of  the  increase  in  wages, 
etc.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  at  the  time  the  contractor  agreed  to 
do  the  work  for  $780,000  he  made  his  bid  on  the  basis  of  the  then  costs. 

Col.  Loving.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDEix.  And  the  basis  of  the  then  cost  of  labor,  material, 
wagons,  etc. 

Mr.  Loving.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  MoNDELL.  Has  there  been  a  doubling  of  costs  since  then,  or 
has  there  been  a  doubling  of  wages? 

Col.  Loving.  There  has  been  a  doubling  of  wages  in  that  class  of 
work,  or  more  than  a  doubling.  I  will  not  say  that  the  cost  has 
more  than  doubled,  but  it  has  been  approximately  doubled.  For  in- 
stance, we  paid  about  $1.75  per  day  for  street  cleaning  employees 
at  that  time,  and  that,  I  think,  was  the  wage  paid  the  garbage 
drivers.  That  work  was  also  under  contract.  We  now  pay  $3.5C 
per  day  to  the  men  driving  the  garbage  wagons,  and  that  is  the  wage 
paid  to  the  men  on  the  ash  wagons.  The  contractor  stated  that  that 
IS  what  he  pays,  and,  comparing  it  with  what  we  paid,  we  took  it  as 
a  correct  statement.  This  $75,(W0  does  not  mean  that  we  will  adjust 
the  contract  and  pay  the  contractor  that  amount.  It  is  not  intended 
that  he  shall  necessarily  get  that  amount. 

Mr.  SissoN".  You  do  not  want  to  give  him  an  extra  profit  on  the 
surplus  pay? 

Col.  Loving.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  If  you  are  given  an  appropriation  of  this  amount, 
the  contractor  would  expect  to  get  the  major  portion  of  it  at  least 
would  he  not? 

Col.  Loving.  That  might  be  true. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  bondsmen  are  responsible,  I  presume? 

Col.  Loving.  They  are  responsible,  and  we  could  go  at  it  another 
way. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  could  compel  them  to  fulfil  their  contract? 

Col.  Loving.  We  could  let  him  go  to  failure  and  attempt  to  do 
the  work  ourselves.  In  that  case  we  would  atempt  to  recover  from 
the  bonding  company,  but  I  do  not  believe  we  would  be  successful 
under  the  present  conditions. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Don't  you  think  the  bond  is  good  ? 

Col.  Loving.  The  bond  is  good,  but  in  defending  any  suit  that 
we  might  bring  against  them,  they  would  show  what  the  condition^ 
were. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  did  you  get  these  quantities — from  their  re- 
ports ? 

Col.  Loving.  No,  sir;  we  supervised  the  amount  of  collections. 
We  kept  a  record  of  the  amount  that  was  collected. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Did  you  ever  figure  on  making  your  contract  for  the 
collection  of  your  ashes  and  the  other  contract;  for  refuse — ^you  have 
three  contracts  now,  do  you  not? 

Col.  Loving.  We  have  four  contracts  altogether.  We  have  refuse, 
ashes,  dead  animals,  and  night  soil. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  have  four — ashes,  refuse,  dead  animals^  and  night 
soil.  It  has  been  divided  that  way  for  a  long  time.  Did  you  ever 
figure  on  a  unit  plan,  paying  them  so  much  per  cubic  yard  for  dis- 
posing of  the  ashes? 

Col.  Loving.  I  have  not  given  that  particular  thought.  I  think 
the  difficulty  there  is  that  the  various  classes  of  waste  are  put  to  such 
different  uses  that  it  could  not  be  done.  The  night  soil  is  carried 
down  the  river.  That  is  the  most  convenient  way  of  handling  it. 
It  is  composted  on  some  farm  land.  The  ashes  are  distributed  around 
at  different  places,  and  the  refuse  is  practically  all  reclaimed.  Of 
course,  there  is  some  that  has  no  value.  If  the  refuse  was  disposed 
of  by  incineration,  then  the  ashes  and  refuse  would  naturally  go  in 
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together.  The  method  that  has  been  studied  and  decided  upon  as  the 
best  for  the  District  of  Columbia  is  a  combination  disposal. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  made  out  this  case 
here  or  not.  Will  you  supply  an  accurate  statement  for  the  record 
justifying  this  $75,000,  or,  if  it  is  less  than  $75,000,  showing  why  you 
ask  for  $75,000,  and  vhy  you  want  any  leeway?  In  other  words,  you 
are  asking  for  $75,000,  and  it  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Mondell  a  moment 
ago  that  the  chances  are  that  the  $75,000  will  be  absorbed  unless  you 
exercise  a  good  deal  of  persuasion  or  threats  if  he  has  a  good  bond. 
Of  course,  a  man  who  is  honest  will  want  to  carry  out  his  contract, 
and  will  not  tlirow  it  up  unless  he  is  compelled  to  do  it  or  is  facing 
bankruptcy  under  these  extremely  abnormal  conditions.  If  we  can 
get  at  it,  I  want  to  know  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  handling 
the  ashes 'Uow  and  the  cost  when  he  entered  into  the  contract.  That 
is  all  I  am  willing  for  the  Goyernment  to  pay,  and  I  want  a  very 
accurate  statement  of  that. 

Col.  Loving.  I  do  not  believe  I  could  give  you  a  more  accurate 
statement  as  an  estimate  than  the  one  I  have  given.    That  gives  the 

?uantity  of  ashes ;  amount  collected  last  year  was  130,000  cubic  yards. 
t  gives  the  cost  per  wagon  per  day,  and  it  gives  the  number  of 
wagons  used  on  the  days  when  the  collections  were  made.  I  do  not 
know  how  I  could  give  a  more  accurate  statement  without  taking  the 
statement  of  the  contractor. 

Mr.  SissoN.  If  we  should  take  143,000,  as  you  stated 

Col.  Loving  (interposing).  That  was  the  estimate  that  I  prepared 
of  the  amount  to  be  collected  and  the  number  of  wagons  used. 

Mr.  SissoN.  If  we  give  you  $75,000  we  are  giving  you  at  the  rate  of 
153,000. 

Col.  Lo\iNO.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  did  you  arrive  at  the  number  of  cubic  yards  of 
ashes  collected  last  year.  ? 

Col.  LonNG.  The  number  of  cubic  yards  of  ashes  last  year  was  de- 
termined by  the  street-cleaning  department  by  means  of  their  inspec- 
tions. They  know  the  number  of  wagons  used  by  the  contractor  and 
the  capacity  of  the  wagons. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Is  not  that  a  rather  rough  estimate? 

Col.  Loving.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Heretofore  your  method  of  estimating  the  quantity  of 
ashes  was  largely  by  taking  the  statistics,  because  there  is  nothing  in 
the  contract  necessitating  an  accurate  measurement  of  the  ashes. 

Col.  Loving.  That  is  true,  except  in  the  case  of  the  collection 
from  public  buildings.  Now,  I  would  like  to  invite  your  attention 
to  contracts  recently  let  for  the  collection  of  ashes  from  public  build- 
ings. These  are  on  the  basis  of  $1.75  per  cubic  yard.  We  have  as- 
sumed that  the  usual  profit  counted  upon  is  15%.  That  would 
make  the  cost  about  $1.50,  and  if  we  applied  that  cost  to  this  work 
of  collecting  ashes  from  private  residences,  the  contract  would  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $195,000  per  annum. 

Mr.  SissoN.  By  public  buildings,  do  you  mean  the  State,  War, 
and  Navy  Building,  and  other  buildings  like  that  ? 

Col.  Ix)viNG.  I  mean  the  school  buildings,  fire  engine  houses,  and 
police  stations. 

Mr.  SiBSON.    Who  has  that  contract  ? 
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Col.  Loving.  I  do  not  remember  who  has  that  contract.  Tliat 
was  let  recently. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  they  get  more  for  the  removal  of  ashes  than  you 
allow  here? 

Col.  Loving.  They  gfet  more,  but  I  think  that  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  this  work  is  more  difficult. 

Mr.  SissoN.    Why? 

Col.  Loving.  Ashes  from  private  houses  are  collected  in  siii<rle 
receptacles,  but  in  the  case  of  school  buildings  these  ashes  are  usually 
kept  in  a  bin,  and  must  be  shoveled  out  and  sometimes  carried  out 
in  baskets  through  tunnels  or  passage-ways,  or  lifted  in  elevaton?, 
and  then  loaded  on  the  wagons.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  work 
involved,  and  it  has  always  cost  more. 

I  insert  in  the  record  a  detailed  statement  of  estimated  cost  based 
on  figures  submited  by  the  Contractor.  This  statement  shows  that 
the  estimated  total  cost  for  the  year  is  $148,783. 

As  I  stated  the  cost  estimated  independently  by  one  method 
amounts  to  $143,000  and  by  another  method  $154,000;  the  average 
of  these  two  being  $148,500. 

Statement  of  estimated  cost  of  eoUeciing  ashen  from  private  residenrc^^  fisiol 

year  1919. 

HOBSES. 

Present  per  diem  cost $1.23' 

Estimated  10  per  cent  Increase .12 

1.35 

1918. 

Oct.    1-15,  20  horses  per  diem $405.  t^^ 

Oct.  15-81,  60  horses  per  diem 1.21.\iii» 

November,  115  horses  per  diem 4, 657.  .'ki 

December,  170  horses  per  diem 6,885. i"* 

1919. 

January,  170  horses  per  diem 6, 88r>.  nr> 

February,  170  horses  per  diem 6,  SS.\oi» 

March,  lio  horses  per  diem 6,SS5.  «»^ 

April,  115  horses  per  diem 4. 657. '-i 

May,  40  liorses  per  diem 1, 62iV("» 

June.  20  horses  per  diem : 810.  u» 

Total 1 40,905.««» 

LABOR. 

Averaj^e  number  of  men  employed,  93.58  per  day.  93.58  by  270  tliijs  equ:  '- 
25,266  days ;  25.266  days,  at  $3.50  per  diem,  equals  $89,831. 

SUMMARY. 

t 

Total  cost  of  horses $40, 905.  <>* 

Total  cost  of  labor 80.&S1J»» 

Overhead,  270  days,  at  $32.25 S,707.:h> 

Book  expenses  July  and  August,  1918 6. 339.  >• 

Estimated  September  expense 3, 0'M).!!' 

Grand  total  for  fiscal  year 14a  783.  ^^> 

Bean   contract $78,300.00 
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Department  op  State, 
Wednesday^  October  9, 1918. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILBXTB  J.  CAEE,  DIBECTOB  OF  THE  COHSULAE 

SEBVJCE,  DEFABTM£NT  OF  STATE. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  Btkns.  Mr.  Carr,  the  State  Department  has  submitted  esti- 
mates for  various  activities  a^egating  $1,304,450.  The  first  estimate 
is  for  $250,000,  "For  additional  employees  in  the  Department  of 
State :  Provided,  That  not  more  than  25  persons  shall  be  employed 
hereunder  at  a  rate  of  compensation  exceeding  $1,800  per  annum." 
Will  you  please  explain  the  necessity  for  the  additional  appropria- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  Congress  appropriated  $200,000 
for  the  additional  employees  for  the  present  year  the  Secretary  felt 
that  that  would  be  ample  to  carry  the  work  until  June  next.  But  the 
work  has  been  increasing  so  rapidly  that  in  order  to  keep  it  up  he  has 
had  to  employ  additional  clerks.  The  vate  of  expenditure  at  the  time 
these  estimates  were  made  was  about  $28,000  per  month,  or  a  total 
annual  expenditure  of  $336,000;  and  even  at  that  rate  of  expenditure 
the  work  has  not  been  kept  up  satisfactorily ;  there  are  still  many  de- 
lays in  handling  the  correspondence  and  much  work  that  should  be 
done  can  not  be  undertaken.  Additional  clerks  are  needed  con- 
stantly, and  a  very  careful  estimate  shows  that  we  shall  need  about 
$250,000  additional  to  provide  fpr  our  needs  until  the  80th  of  June, 
next. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  estimate  was  made  for  nine  months? 

Mr.  Carr.  That  estimate  was  made,  yes,  sir,  for  nine  months ;  from 
iSeptember,  1918,  until  the  30th  of  June,  next. 

Mr.  Byrns.  In  other  words,  from  September  1 V 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Ten  months. 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes;  that  is  right.  And  then  in  addition  to  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  you  gave  the  Secretary  the  right  to  employ  six  additional 
people  at  a  compensation  of  more  than  $1,800.  Now,  he  has  em- 
ployed those  people,  in  accordance  with  his  explanation  to  you  at 
the  time  the  appropriation  was  made,  but  he  feels  that  that  number 
is  not  nearly  goin^  to  meet  his  needs;  that  he  ought  to  have  a  con- 
siderable nuniber  m  addition  of  the  sort  that  can  not  be  had  for 
$1 ,800,  and  so  he  asks  you  to  let  him  expend  out  of  this  $250,000  the 
sum  of  $50,000  for  salaries  in  excess  of  $1,800. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  salaries  does  he  expect  to  pay? 

Mr.  Carr.  He  has  in  mind  generally  men  ranging  from  $2,000  to 
$3,000  and  even  to  $3,500.  I  don't  think  he  has  in  mind  the  pay- 
ment of  larger  salaries.  It  might  be  that  he  would  need  to  pay  more 
than  that. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  are  those  positions,  drafting  positions? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes ;  something  in  the  nature  of  drafting  positions ;  for 
instance,  he  wants  to  get  some  economists  capable  of  making  studies 
of  economic  questions.  He  will  certainly  require  additional  lawyers. 
He  can't  get  them  for  $1,800;  he  will  have  to  pay  $2,000  to  $8,500 
at  least,  tot  men  who  can  do  the  work  that  he  requires.    I  don't 
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know  how  many  he  would  have  to  employ,  but  this  would  proviir 
for  10  or  12  or  15,  somethinc  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  BrRNs.  You  employed  six? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  B YRN8.  At  $3,000  ? 

Mr.  Cabr.  No;  one  gets  $6,000,  as  we  told  you  last  year;  a^d  I 
think  the  others  get  $2,400. 

Mr.  Byrns.  There  is  one  at  $6,000? 

Mr.  Carr.  There  is  one  at  $6,000;  that  is  the  highest. 

Mr.  Bfrns.  Another  at  $4,000? 

Mr.  Carr.  There  was  another  at  $4,000,  but  that  $4,000  man  ha- 
been  transferred  to  other  work,  so  that  he  is  no  longer  paid  from 
this  fund. 

Mr.  Byrns.  So  that  out  of  the  appropriation  you  have  one  em- 
ployed at  $6,000? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Can  you  give  us  the  salaries  for  the  other  five! 

Mr.  Carr.  $2,400. 

Mr.  Bttrns.  Now,  you  say  you  desire  to  employ  an  additional 
number  of  experts,  economist,  and  so  forth  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Just  why  will  you  need  men  of  those  qualifications. 
Mr.  Carr? 

Mr.  Carr.  Because  in  the  work  of  preparing  for  the  peace  confer- 
ence, post-war  commerce,  treaty  revision,  and  examination  of  claim? 
there  must  be  made  a  number  of  studies  of  economic  condition?, 
political  conditions,  and  legal  questions  that  can  not  be  made  bv  the 
ordinary  clerk.  We  have  to  have  men  of  more  ability  for  that  kind 
of  work;  also  men  who  can  take  charge  of  the  handling  of  cor- 
respondence, and  the  direction  of  action  upon  it,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  had,  also,  authority  to  expend  a  certain  amour/. 
$200,000  I  think  it  was,  out  of  the  appropriation  made  in  the  diplo- 
matic and  consular  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Carr.  I  think  you  mean  the  emergency  fund. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Well,  out  of  the  emergency  fund. 

Mr.  Carr.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  $700,000. 

Mr.  Byrns.  $700,000,  instead  of  $200,000? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir.    There  was  no  limit  placed  upon  the  amount 
the  Secretary  might  expend  out  of  that  for  additional  help<,  but  ii 
has  been  reluctant  to  go  into  that  extensively  for  the  personnel  of  tl-^ 
department. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  think  it  was  the  idea  that  it  should  not  be  used  for 
that  purpose,  unless  it  was  absolutely  imperative. 

Mr.  Carr.  Only  for  the  employment  of  certain  specialists,  I  think 
was  the  understanding. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Has  any  of  that  fund  been  used  up  to  date? 

Mr.  Carr.  Some  of  it  has  been  used. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  how  much? 

Mr.  Carr.  I  can  not  tell  the  committee  how  much,  but  I  should 
think,  probably,  offhand,  $25,000  or  $30,000. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Now,  how  has  that  been  employed? 
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Mr.  Carr.  It  has  been  employed  for  special  research  work,  and  tho 
payment  of  specialists  possessing  the  peculiar  kind  of  ability  neces- 
sary to  do  that  kind  of  work. 

Mr.  Btrns.  How  much  of  this  $250,000  is  it  expected  will  be  used 
for  the  employment  of  clerical  help  here  in  the  District? 

Mr.  Carr.  $200,000  of  it,  for  which  there  is  no  other  f nnd  available. 

Mr.  Btrns.  What  salaries  would  you  want  to  pay  the  clerical  help? 

Mr.  Carr.  Anywhere  from  $900  up  to  $1,800. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  wouldn't,  so  far  as  that  particular  force  is  con- 
cerned, 3'ou  wouldn't  desire  any  provision  to  the  effect  that  you 
might  employ  persons  for  over  $1,800? 

Mr.  Carr.    No. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  is  only  to  meet  the  contingency  that  you  have 
explained,  the  employment  of  these  experts,  that  you  desire  such  a 
provision  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  We  ask  for  the  provision  authorizing  the  employment 
of  persons  at  salaries  of  more  than  $1,800  for  only  $50,000  of  the 
$250,000. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Xow,  if  the  committee  should  recommend  an  appro- 
priation of  the  entire  $250,000,  $50,000  of  which  would  be  used  in 
the  employment  of  the  experts  to  whom  you  have  referred,  would 
that  sum  be  sufficient,  with  what  you  have  alreadj'  used  out  of  the 
$700,000,  or  is  it  possible  that  you  would  draw  still  further  upon  the 
$700,000  fund  for  the  employment  of  experts? 

Mr.  Cars.  I  can\  say  definitely,  but  my  impression  is  that  we 
v'ould  have  to  draw  still  further  upon  the  $700,000  fund. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Now,  as  to  these  additional  clerks  that  are  needed,  Mr. 
Carr,  you  say  they  are  needed  for  various  divisions  in  the  depart- 
ment ? 

Mr.  Carr.  Various  divisions  in  the  department.  The  work  of 
every  division  in  the  department,  without  exception,  has  grown* 
I>eyond  our  greatest  expectations  and  this  force  is  asked  to  enable  us 
to  transact  the  bu.siness  that  has  come  to  us  and  that  we  expect  to 
cTome  to  us,  and  to  do  it  promptly  and  well. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  many  clerks,  if  you  can  tell  us,  have  you  on  your 
regular  permanent  roll  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  There  are  about  169  on  the  permanent  roll. 

Mr.  Byrxs,  Can  you  tell  us  now  how  many  clerks  you  have  em- 
ployed in  the  State  Department,  including  those  on  the  permanent 
roll,  and  those  you  have  employed  out  of  the  lump  sum  appropria- 
tion? 

Mr.  Carr.  I  think  about  500,  or  thereabouts. 

Mr.  Btrns.  That  is  the  total  clerical  force? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Btrns.  How  many  do  you  figure  that  this  $200,000  would 
enable  you  to  employ  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  I  think  in  the  neighborhood  of  about  125  to  150. 

Mr.  Btrns.  That  is  from  now  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Carr.  From  now  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  in  addition 
to  what  we  have. 

Mr.  Btrns.  What  is  the  salary  at  which  you  employ  clerks  down 
there  to  begin  with? 
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Mr.  Caril  We  used  to  start  them  at  $900,  but  we  have  had  to  in- 
crease that  now,  so  that  there  are  comparatively  few  clerks  that  we 
get  at  less  than  $1,200. 

Mr.  Btrns.  Does  that  include  clerks  who  are  not  stenographers 
and  typewriters? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes;  I  think  most  of  them  get  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$1,200. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Do  you  start  in  some  at  more  that  $1,200? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes ;  I  think  some,  but  not  many. 

Mr.  BnjNs.  At  what  salaries? 

Mr.  Carr.  About  $1,400. 

Mr.  Byrns.  $1,400? 

Mr.  Carr.  I  don't  think  they  start  in  for  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  understand  in  the  War  Department  the  entrance 
salary  is  about  $1,200  for  a  stenographer  and  typewriter  and  Si*^''* 
for  an  ordinary  clerk  and  at  the  War  Risk  Bureau  $1,400. 

Mr.  Carr.  We  can't  g*t  stenographei*s  at  $1,200.  I  know  stenogra- 
phers have  come  into  our  Department  and  couldn't  get  more  than 
that,  and  left  for  other  places,  where  they  could  get  more  compensa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  remember  in  the  previous  hearing  it  was  stated  that 
you  were  behind  in  your  correspondence  division. 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  And  also  in  your  filing  division. 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  are  stul  behind,  even  with  the  addi- 
tional force  we  have.  That  is  in  part  the  reason  for  this  request, 
because  we  have  been  falling  behind  in  the  different  divisions. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Where  do  you  expect  to  put  these  clerks  if  yoa  grt 
them  ?    Have  you  room  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  We  will  have  more  room  than  we  had.  The  Navy  De- 
partment has  moved  out  of  the  State,  War  and  Navy  Building,  and 
we  are  taking  possession  of  those  vacated  rooms. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  All  of  them? 

Mr.  Carr.  Most  of  them.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  will  keep  their  offices  in  that  build- 
ing,  but  the  rest  of  the  room  vacated  has  been  turned  over  to  the 
State  Department. 

-  Mr.  Byrns.  Is  your  force  located  in  any  other  building  than 
within  the  main  building  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  We  still  retain  the  building  on  New  York  avenue.  We 
tliought  we  were  going  to  be  able  to  give  that  up.  Indeed,  we 
thouglit  we  were  going  to  be  able  to  give  up  all  of  our  rented  bulLi- 
ings,  but  we  found  from  a  survey  oi  the  general  situation  that  ^ve 
could  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Have  you  given  up  any  of  these  outside  buildings? 

.Mr.  Carr.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  say,  Mr.  Carr,  you  anticipate  an  additional 
200  clerks  under  this  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  No:  I  said  probably  125  or  150. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Well,  at  an  average  rate  of  $1,500  a  year  for  nine 
months  you  could  employ  about  165  clerks  for  that  $200,000. 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir ;  I  realize  that. 

Mr.  MoNDELi*  If  they  were  at  about  that  average. 
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Mr.  Carb.  Of  course,  it  is  very  difficult  to  tell  exactly  how  many 
>ve  need.  When  we  came  before  the  committee  before  we  thought 
then  we  knew  how  many  we  would  need ;  we  have  found  out  now  that 
we  didn't.  The  work  has  increased  much  faster  than  we  were  able  to 
foresee. 

Mr.  MoxDEUL.  Now,  assuming  that  you  were  to  employ  even  as 
inany  as  150  new  clerks,  is  the  space  that  has  been  vacated  by  the 
Navy  Department  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  much  larger  force 
than  that? 

Mr.  Carb.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so» 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Or  do  you  anticipate  also  other  increases  in  your 
service  to  take  up  that  entire  space)  < 

Mr.  Carb.  Yesj  we  anticipate  a  very  considerable  increase  m  the 
trade  adviser's  office^nd  in  the  Russian  division,  which  is  a  new  sub- 
lii vision  of  the  near  Eastern  division.  Those  two  offices  alone  will  re- 
r|uire  very  considerably  increased  forces.  The  chief  of  the  Western 
Kuropean  division,  which  has  charge  of  the  countries  now  at  war, 
i'stimates  that  he  is  going  to  reauire  a  very  considerable  increase  in 
his  organization  to  take  care  of  the  work  there;  and  the  passport 
<*ontroT  division,  which  used  to  be  the  Bureau  of  Citizenship,  is  con- 
stantly clamoring  for  help.  They  say  they  require  25  per  cent  addi- 
tion to  their  force  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  take  care  of  their 
passport  and  travel  control  work.  And  that  is  generally  true  in  a 
^^reater  or  lesser  degree  in  every  division  and  bureau  in  the  depart- 
ment, so  that  while  I  would  be  unable  to  accurately  say  just  the  exact 
number  of  people  we  will  need, — ^I  don't  think  anyoody  would  be 
able  to  say  that, — I  should  sa^  approximately  we  need  100  to  150. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  If  this  additional  estimate  were  granted  in  the  form 
in  which  you  have  requested  it,  excepting  that  provision  with  regard 
to  clerks  above  $1,800,  could  that  sum  ro  utilized  in  a  way  to  make 
promotions  in  your  present  force,  or  would  it  be— — 

Mr.  Cabb  (interposing).  It  could  be,  yes,  sir;  but  that  is  not  the 
:iim  the  Department  has  in  view. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Well,  we  would  create  no  new  places  under  an  ap- 
propriation in  this  form,  and  the  query  is,  in  that  case  could  you 
utilize  it  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  promotions  in  your 
vorvice? 

Mr.  Cabb.  Well,  we  could  utilize  it  for  promotions  only  of  tem- 
fHtrary  clerks  that  are  employed;  it  could  not  be  utilized  for  the 
promotion  of  the  regular  clerks  in  the  Department,  and  any  promo- 
i  if »ns  of  the  temporary  clerks,  I  may  say,  would  for  the  most  part  be 
only  for  the  purpose  of  reteining  their  services.  That  is  the  policy. 
The  difficulty  of  adjusting  salaries  now  between  the  permanent  clerks 
:in<l  the  temporary  clerks  is  a  very  serious  problem  and  the  aim  is  to 
l:oep  the  salaries  of  the  temporary  clerks  as  near  as  possible  that  of 
;ho  regular  clerks  in  order  to  maintain  discipline  in  the  Depart- 
ment :  so  that  I  should  think  a  very  small  portion  of  this  would  be 
'*on-.umod  in  promotions  of  clerks  already  employed.  The  primary 
.mtl  main  object  in  asking  for  the  appropriation  is  to  get  additional 
•  uTks- 

Mr.  MoNDEU*  Well,  vou  wouldn't  transfer  any  of  your  clerks  from 
I  i*e  permanent  roll  to  this  temporary  service,  I  assume! 
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Mr.  Carr.  Well,  as  I  understand  it,  we  are  forbidden  to  transfer 
clerks  from  the  permanent  roll  to  the  temporary  roll  at  a  higher 
salary. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  are;  that  is  the  law.     I  was  wondering  hi  w 
closely  that  provision  of  the  law  was  being  adhered  to. 
Mr.  Carr.  I  think  it  has  been  adhered  to  very  closely. 
Mr.   MoNDELL.  Your   present   force — ^temporary   force — which   is 
costing  you  at  the  rate  of  $336,000  per  annum  would  not  require  th^ 
full  amount  of  $200,000  which  you  have  requested  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  The  present  force  at  $336,000  ?  - 
.  Mr.  MoNDELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carr.  Oh,  no.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  $200,000  which  w* 
have  estimated  has  been — well,  $114,000  of  the  $250,000  we  estimate  i 
was  for  clerks  in  addition  to  those  that  we  are  employing  now :  an ! 
we  are  now  employing  more  than  our  present  appropriation  of 
$200,000  will  compensate  throughout  the  year.  We  are  expendin<: 
at  the  rate  of  $336,000  a  year. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  In  other  words,  on  that  basis  you  would  require  ai. 
additional  appropriation  of  $136,000  to  take  care  of  the  force  thi: 
you  now  have? 

Mr.  Carr.  That  we  now  have,  precisely. 
.  Mr.  MoNDELL.  So  that  $200,000  would  only  give  you  $64,000  f  t 
new  employees? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir.  Our  estimate  was  that  we  should  need  $336,0j>> 
to  carry  us  at  the  present  rate  of  expenditure  until  the  30th  of  Jun* . 
We  estimated  that  the  present  rate  of  expenditure  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient; that  we  will  need  $114,000  in  addition  to  that,  includinir 
$50,000  which  we  wanted  for  persons  above  $1,800,  to  meet  our  nee<i- 
until  the  30th  of  next  June. 
Mr,  MoNDBLL.  Or  $64,000  exclusive  of  that  $50,000? 
Mr.  Carr.  $64,000  exclusive  of  the  $50,000;  and  my  own  judgm«*T*t 
is  that  that  is  a  very  conservative  estimate. 

Mr!  MoNDELL.  Well,  that  would  only  give  you  in  the  neighlx»r- 
hood  of  about  50  clerks  in  addition  to  those  you  now  actually  hav»- 
employed? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true,  and  that  is  why  I  saj'  it  is  a  ven 
conservative  estimate  in  my  judgment,  judging  from  the  way  tli- 
work  is  growing. 

Mr.  MoNDKLL.  Now,  in  regard  to  this  estimate  approximatiri: 
$50,000  which  you  anticipated  using  for  employees  at  a  salary  abo.v 
$1,800  to  perform  special  work,  is  that  work  related  exclusive  to  the 
State  Department's  operations  with  respect  to  information  U'^efii' 
in  the  near  future,  or  in  the  more  distant  future,  or  do  you  antic- 
pate  going  into  some  of  the  questions  and  problems  that  would  Im- 
properly examined  and  entered  into  by  the  bureaus  of  the  Depart 
ment  of  Commerce,  having  to  do  with  foreign  trade  relations? 

Mr.  Carr.  No;  our  intention  is,  or  our  aim  is  not  to  enter  into  ar> 
thing  which  would  be  a  duplication  of  any  other  work  that  is  no^^ 
being  done,  or  that  would  now  rightfully  be  done  in  some  v{\r' 
branch  of  the  Government.  But  to  enable  us  to  utilize  in  the  solvit' 
of  our  international  problems  the  work  which  people  in  our  hr.vy 
or  other  branches  of  the  Government  are  doing.  In  other  words,  w 
do  not  want  to  duplicate  anything  that  the  Department  of  Conr 
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inerce  is  doing;  we  do  not  want  to  duplicate  anything  that  the  tariff 
hoard  IS  doing  TVe  want  to  be  able  to  utilize;  and  have  a  force  of 
employe^  which  will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  present  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  utilize  that  which  other  departments  have  been 
doing  in  other  branches  of  the  Government  work. 

CONTINGENT   EXPEN8KS. 

« 

Mr.  BYR.N8.  You  are  asking,  Mr.  Carr,  for  $30,000  for  contingent 
cvxponses.  lou  had  $10,000  appropriated  for  that  particular  pur- 
pose m  the  current  law. 

Mr.  Carr.  Our  monthly  expenditures  were,  for  the  months  of 
August  and  September,  I  believe,  at  the  rate  of  $1,675,  which  would 
bring  the  annual  expenditure  up  to  $20,100  a  year,  if  we  were  com- 
pelled to  go  on  at  that  rate  and  could  get  the  money,  which  would 
leave  a  deficiency  of  $10,100.  Now,  in  view  of  the  moving  of  the 
offices  of  the  Department  into  new  quarters  and  the  adaptation  of 
tliose  quarters  to  our  needs,  it  seemed  to  us  that  in  a  rough  sort  of 
a  wav  that  probably  we  ought  to  have  as  much  as  $20,000  addi- 
tional. The  Secretary  also  requested  that  we  sliould  purchase  at 
least  two  motorcycles  for  official  messengers  of  the  Department  in 
cieliverinff  messages  and  documents;  and  the  expense  of  operating 
thein  and  providing  the  new  electrical  equipment  that  we  shall  need 
in  the  new  offices  together  with  the  larger  outlay  for  supplies  would 
c-onie  pretty  close  to  requiring  an  outlay  of  the  amount  of  money 
which  we  have  estimated.  It  is  rather  a  rough  estimate,  I  admit, 
but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  a  close  and  itemized  estimate  in 
«'xisting  circumstances. 

Mr.  MoxDELU  It  is  a  very  considerable  increase  over  the  current 
appropriation. 

Air.  Carr.  And  yet  in  1918  we  had  an  appropriation  of  $9,000  in 
the  regular  appropriation,  and  then  you  gave  us  $25,000  additional 
for  the  department  and  for  the  passport  bureau  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Btrns  But  that  was  not  for  the  particular  expenses  enumer* 
ated  here;  that  was  for  stationery  and  furniture. 

Mr.  Carr.  I  was  under  the  impression  it  was  the  same.  I  don't 
know  about  that :  it  may  have  included  furniture,  but  I  am  not  sure. 
Tlie  expenses  this  year  will  be  much  larger  than  last  year  owing 
to  the  necessity  of  moving,  of  refitting  rooms,  and  of  providing  for 
a  larger  force  of  workers. 

Mr.  Byrns.  This  item  is  $20,000;  I  said  $30,000:  it  is  $20,000  you 
are  asking  for? 

Mr.  Carr.  Twenty  thousand  dollars;  ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Btrns.  You  say  you  anticipate  additional  expenses  on  account 
of  moving:  as  I  understand,  you  are  not  to  move  into  any  new  build- 
ing, but  into  quarters  vacated  by  the  Navy  Department,  and  pos- 
sibly by  the  War  Department,  in  the  same  building? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  means  that  we  shall  nave  to  have  new 
Hectrical  equipment;  buzzers,  dictagraphs,  and  things  of  that  sort; 
there  will  be  the  expense  of  refinishing  floors,  and  sometimes  the  put- 
ting in  of  partitions.  There  will  be  a  good  deal  of  expense  there  on 
that  account,  and  it  has  so  far  not  been  practicable  to  obtain  itemized 
details,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  perfectly  frank  to  say  that  this  is  an 
approximate  estimate  as  near  as  we  could  guess  at  what  the  expense 
would  probably  ber 
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Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  is  the  state  of  your  present  appropriation  t 

Mr.  Carr.  As  I  say,  we  have  $10,000,  and  in  August  we  spent  $1.67". 
of  that,  which  would  make  the  total  annual  expenditure  $20,1'-*' . 
How  far  or  whether  we  can  reduce  that  rate  of  expenditure  I  do  n^- 
yet  know. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  At  that  rate  you  would  only  need  an  additional  ai 
propriation  of  approximately  $10,000  now? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes;  but  we  felt  that  we  ought  not  to  estimate  merelv 
for  that,  because  the  future  is  so  uncertain. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  want  to  purchase  two  motor  cycles? 

Mr  Carr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  many  have  you  in  the  department  now  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  I  think  we  have  no  motorcycles.  We  have  three  aut*."- 
mobile^ ;  we  have  a  truck  and  a  runabout,  I  think. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  do  they  cost? 

Mr.  Carr.  Motorcycles? 

Mr.  Byrns.  Yes? 

Mr.  Carr.  They  used  to  cost  about  $350.  I  don't  known  what  the 
cost  is  now,  but  I  think  between  $200  and  $375  depending  upon  th- 
kind  purchased. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  expect  those  for  the  use  of  your  messengers, 

Mr.  Carr,  The  use  of  the  messengers  in  going  around  delivering 
letters,  telegi'ams  and  so  on  which  are  now  delivered  by  sending  o'U 
an  automobile.  We  have  a  little  runabout  which  is  used  for  thar 
purpose  when  necessary.  But  the  motorcycles  would  be  vastly  lei^> 
expensive,  and  would  be  much  more  serviceable  for  the  purpose  ot 
delivering  messags.  We  could  do  it  better  and  faster  with  a  motor- 
cycle than  in  anv  other  way,  and  much  cheaper. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  don't  expect  to  have  to  eliminate  the  necessity  tr 
the  automobile? 

Mr.  Carr.  I  am  afraid  not. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  haven't  anything  like  a  horse  and  wagon  now. 

have  3'ou? 

Mr."  Carr.  No  ;  we  disposed  of  all  our  hqi'ses  and  wagons. 

CLERKS  AT  EMBASSIES  AND  liEGATIONS. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Mr.  Carr,  you  are  asking  for  $200,000  for  clerks  at 
embassies  and  legations. 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  had  $488,000  in  the  current  law  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir;  the  $488,000  we  had  was  a  double  appropna 
tion;  it  was  a  deficiency  for  last  year  and  also  an  appropriation  for 
the  current  year.  We  started  on  the  first  of  July  with  $457,000  mi" 
that  available;  therefore,  at  the  rate  of  expenditure  when  these  ♦. cli- 
mates were  submitted  we  will  need  for  the  whole  year  $539,000  f .r 
the  clerks  now  employed.  But  scarcely  a  day  passes  that  we  do  not 
get  a  telegraphic  request  from  some  embassy  or  legation,  "Plea>t^ 
send  immediately  another  clerk,"  so  that  we  think  we  shall  need  ar 
least  a  $200,000  increase  in  order  to  enable  us  to  respond  to  the  marv 
requests  for  assistance. 

Mi\  Byrns.  Now,  that  gives  you  a  pretty  good  margin,  doesn't  it ' 
You  say  your  appropriation  is  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  $457,000  that  we  had  available  on  the  first  of  July. 
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t  outlier  as  many  of  this  number  as  possible,  and  as  quicjdy  as  pos- 
sible in  order  to  supplement  the  forces  in  the  various  offices  neeaing 
aid.  The  majority  of  the  War  Trade  Board  business  abroad  has 
to  do  with  the  enforcement  of  the  trading  with  the  enemy  act,  and 
of  orders  looking  to  the  conservation  of  tonnage,  and  this  business  is 
imndled  through  the  consuls  at  foreign  ports.  It  is  they  who  de- 
termine whether  under  the  rulings  of  the  War  Trade  Board  ship- 
ments shall  be  made,  and  these  duties  place  upon  them  an  enormous 
amount  of  work.  Also,  for  the  aid  of  the  Shipping  Board;  we  have 
to  be  informed  about  the  loading  and  movements  of  vessels  and  the 
treatment  of  the  crews,  and  all  of  that  involves  a  vast  amount  of 
clerical  work.  The  Chief  of  the  Consular  Bureau  said  to  me  the 
other  day.  "Now,  I  have  recommended  to  you  an  appointment  for 
every  application  I  have,  and  yet  I  have  18  calls  for  help  that  I 
have  not  been  able  to  fill,  and  I  haven't  even  one  more  application.  " 
So  that  indicates  the  situation  as  clearly  as  I  can  explain  it.  And 
t  he  gentlemen  who  have  charge  of  the  War  Trade  Board  business  tell 
nie  that  the  work  requires  at  least  150  clerks  in  addition  to  the 
«'lerks  we  now  have. 

Mr.  Byrns.    What  do  you  pay  these  clerks? 

Mr.  Carr.  AVe  pay  them  whatever  we  can  get  them  for,  depend- 
ing upon  the  country  to  which  they  are  sent,  the  compensations  run- 
ning as  a  rule  from  $1,500  up  to  $2,000  and  occasionally  but  rarely  a 
little  over  $2,000  at  the  beginning,  and,  of  course,  transportation 
expenses. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Well,  Mr.  Carr,  is  your  present  force  costing  you 
in  excess  of  the  appropriation  of  $818,000?  Are  you  now  accumu- 
lating a  deficiency! 

Mr.  Carr.  If  we  employ  the  present  number  through  the  year 
we  will  spend  $842,000  instead  of  $818,000,  the  amount  of  the  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.    That  would  leave  you  a  deficiency  of  $22,000? 

Mr.  Carr.    Yes :  $24,000. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Now,  haven't  you  reached  about  the  peak  of  this 
sort  of  work? 

Mr.  Carr.  I  have  been  thinking  that  right  along,  but  our  de- 
mands still  increase  and  new  demands  press  upon  the  service.  I  wish 
we  had  reached  the  peak  of  it,  but  l  am  afraid  we  have  not.  Of 
<'ourse,  no  one  knows.  Developments  have  taken  place  within  the 
last  few  days  which  may  change  the  whole  aspect  of  things,  but  I 
<lon't  know  that  they  will  or  when  a  change  will  occur. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  War  Trade  Board  is  supposed  at  least  now 
to  be  in  full  and  complete  operation  and  covenng  the  entire  field; 
assuming,  as  we  must  assume  for  the  present  at  feast,  that  we  will 
be  required  to  meet  war  conditions  for  some  time,  has  not  the  field 
been  pretty  well  covered,  and  have  not  your  appointments  been  made 
to  meet  the  situation  at  this  time,  unless  there  may  be  an  acciunula- 
tion  of  work  at  some  of  the  various  points  where  the  various  activi- 
ties are  being  carried  on  that  they  may  want  to  pick  up  and  dispose 
Cff  ?    Is  that  the  situation? 
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Mr.  Byrxs.  Did  you  consume  the  whole  of  the  appropriation  la^t 
year? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir;  and  approximately  $100,000  in  addition.  We 
are  estimating  here  for  an  additional  deficiency  appropriation  for  11»I  ^ 
of  $100,000.  The  disbursing  clerk  says  that  he  will  need  approx  - 
mately  $100,000  to  clear  up  telegraphic  and  other  outstanding  ar- 
counts. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Then  you  are  asking  for  $100,000  for  the 

Mr.  Carr  (Interposing).  For  the  present  year,  and  $100,000  for 
last  year. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  see;  so  it  makes  a  total  of  $200,000? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir;  but  for  two  years. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Did  you  have  an  actual  deficiency  last  year? 

Mr.  Carr.  The  disbursing  clerk  says  that  we  have  a  deficiency 
of  about  $100,000;  he  does  not  know  just  how  much,  but  he  say?^  l»y 
all  means  to  ask  for  an  appropriation  of  $100,000.  So  that  if,  hav- 
ing had  $1,180,000  last  year  and  having  an  actual  deficiency,  a^  we 
understand,  of  approximately  $100,000,  it  is  not  unreasonable,  hav- 
ing but  $1,005,000  this  year  to  ask  for  an  additional  appropriation 
for  tlie  current  year  of  $100,000,  which  would  give  us  $1,105,000  f.)r 
the  present  year  as  against  $1,180,000  last  year. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  is  an  expected  deficiency. 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  you  will  have  for  this  year,  based  on  the  ex- 
penditures of  last  year? 

Mr.  Cark.  Yes;  based  upon  the  expenditures  of  the  year  ju-t 
passed,  and  the  major  part  of  that  expense  was,  of  coui-se,  for  tele- 
graphing. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  And  that  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  you  will  net*«l 
at  least  $100,000  to  take  care  of  the  deficienc'V  for  1918. 

Mr.  Carr,  That  is  what  our  disbursing  omoer  says.  I  asked  him 
very  particularly  about  that,  and  he  said:  "I  am,  unable  to  say 
exactly  how  much  we  will  need,  because  I  haven't  all  the  accounts 
before  me,  but,"  he  said,  "  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  we  will  need 
approximately  $100,000,"  and  I  don't  think  it  is  safe  to  ask  for  less, 

Mr.  Byrns.  And  do  you  know  how  much  he  has  on  hand  of  the 
fund  appropriated  last  year? 

Air.  Carr.  I  think  he  has  practically  none. 

Mr.  Byrns.  And  these  outstanding  bills? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir;  outstanding  bills  or  accounts  which  have  not 
yet  been  received  and  examined.  You  will  understand  without  any 
explanation  that  there  are  great  delays  in  existing  conditions  in  sub- 
mittinor  accounts,  as  well  as  in  their  transmission  through  the  msdls. 

FOR  ALLOWANCE  FOR  CLERKS  AT  CONSUI^TES, 

Mr.  Byrns.  Then  you  have  $325,000  estimated  for  allowance  for 
clerks  at  consulates.     The  current  law  gave  you  $818,000. 

Mr.  Carr.  We  are  spending  now  $71,000  a  month,  or  at  the  rate 
of  an  annua]  expenditure  of  $842,000,  owing  to  the  increased  de- 
mands  on  the  service,  largely  by  the  War  Trade  Board  and  the 
Shipping  Board;  and  it  is  estimated  that  we  shall  require  about  l.V' 
additional  clerks  and  vice  consuls  in  addition  to  the  number  we  have 
now  in  order  to  do  the  increased  work.    We  are  now  trying  to  gather 
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t  o^etlier  as  man^f  of  this  number  as  possible,  and  as  quicjdy  as  pos- 
sible in  order  to  supplement  the  forces  in  the  various  offices  neeoing 
aid.  The  majority  of  the  War  Trade  Board  business  abroad  has 
t  o  do  with  the  enforcement  of  the  trading  with  the  enemy  act,  and 
of  orders  looking  to  the  conservation  of  tonnage,  and  this  iDUsiness  is 
handled  through  the  consuls  at  foreign  ports.  It  is  they  who  de- 
tonnine  whether  under  the  rulings  of  the  War  Trade  Board  ship- 
iiients  shall  be  made,  and  these  duties  place  upon  them  an  enormous 
snnount  of  work.  Also,  for  the  aid  of  the  Shipping  Board;  we  have 
to  1)0  informed  about  the  loading  and  movements  of  vessels  and  the 
treatment  of  the  crews,  and  all  of  that  involves  a  vast  amount  of 
clerical  work.  The  Chief  of  the  Consular  Bureau  said  to  me  the 
olhor  day.  "Now,  I  have  recommended  to  you  an  appointment  for 
overy  application  I  have,  and  yet  I  have  18  calls  for  help  that  I 
have  not  oeen  able  to  fill,  and  I  haven't  even  one  more  application.  " 
So  that  indicates  the  situation  as  clearly  as  I  can  explain  it.  And 
t  he  gentlemen  who  have  charge  of  the  War  Trade  Board  business  tell 
nie  that  the  work  requires  at  least  150  clerks  in  addition  to  the 
•'lorks  we  now  have. 

Mr.  Byrns.    What  do  you  pay  these  clerks? 

Mr.  Carr.  We  pay  them  whatever  we  can  get  them  for,  depend- 
ing upon  the  country  to  which  they  are  sent,  the  compensations  nin- 
ninff  as  a  rule  from  $1,500  up  to  $2,000  and  occasionally  but  rarely  a 
little  over  $2,000  at  the  beginning,  and,  of  course,  transportation 
expenses. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Well,  Mr.  Carr,  is  your  present  force  costing  you 
in  excess  of  the  appropriation  of  $818,000?  Are  you  now  accumu- 
lating a  deficiency  5 

Mr.  Carr.  If  we  employ  the  present  number  through  the  year 
we  will  spend  $842,000  instead  of  $818,000,  the  amount  of  the  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.    That  would  leave  you  a  deficiency  of  $22,000  ? 

Mr.  Carr.    Yes :  $24,000, 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Now,  haven't  you  reached  about  the  peak  of  this 
sort  of  work? 

Mr.  Carr.  I  have  been  thinking  that  right  along,  but  our  de- 
mands still  increase  and  new  demands  press  upon  the  service.  I  wish 
we  had  reached  the  peak  of  it,  but  i  am  afraid  we  have  not.  Of 
<'Ourse,  no  one  knows.  Developments  have  taken  place  within  the 
lust  few  days  which  may  change  the  whole  aspect  of  things,  but  I 
♦  Jon't  know  that  they  will  or  when  a  change  will  occur. 

Mr.  MoNDEix.  The  War  Trade  Board  is  supposed  at  least  now 
to  be  in  full  and  complete  operation  and  covermg  the  entire  field; 
assuming,  as  we  must  assume  for  the  present  at  least,  that  we  will 
be  required  to  meet  war  conditions  for  some  time,  has  not  the  field 
hoen  pretty  well  covered,  and  have  not  your  appointments  been  made 
to  meet  the  situation  at  this  time,  unless  there  may  be  an  accumula- 
tion of  work  at  some  of  the  various  points  where  the  various  activi- 
ties are  being  carried  on  that  they  may  want  to  pick  up  and  dispose 
<if  ?    Is  that  the  situation  ? 
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Mr.  Cabr.  There  is  an  accumulation  of  work  at  a  number  of  placv-. 
due  to  orders  already  issued,  which  have  not  been  fully  enforce: 
because  of  the  lack  of  help  in  those  places;  but  there  is  a  demand  for 
help  on  account  of  orders  that  have  either  just  been  issued  or  th  •/ 
are  about  to  be  issued,  looking  to  the  prevention  of  trading  with  th 
enemy,  the  conservation  of  tonnage,  the  enforcement  of  the  onle-^ 
against  trade  in  nonessential  commodities  and  matters  of  that  kiii  i. 
and  it  is  these  newer  things  that  are  calling  for  this  additional  ht>  , 
rather  than  anything  that  the  War  Trade  Board  has  been  doin?  'i 
the  past.  I  think  I  should  not  fail  to  say  that  some  work  niii!; 
the  War  Trade  Board,  the  Shipping  Board  and  the  Department  o: 
Commerce  consider  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  winninjj  of  t:. 
war  will  remain  undone  unless  this  appropriation  is  granted. 

Mr.  MoxDELL.  Just  at  this  time,  when  wc  are  drawing  on  our  mrtr 
power  to  the  very  maximum  for  actual  field  operations,  or  operation- 
relating  to  that,  it  isn't  wise,  of  course,  to  increase,  except  where 
absolutely  necessary,  forces  engaged  in  other  classes  of  work. 

Mr.  Carr.  The  Department  of  State  is  fully  alive  to  that  situat:(»n. 
and  has  no  desire  to  make  any  increase  anywhere,  except  when*  i: 
is  absolutelv  necessarv  to  the  interests  of  the  Government,  and  to  ti:- 
bringing  of  the  war  to  a  successful  conclusion.  It  has  had  to  wei^r . 
carefully  the  relative  needs  of  the  diplomatic  and  consular  servi  • 
and  of  the  milituiy  and  naval  service.  The  ser^nce  which  the  ^l^ :. 
in  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service  are  doing,  it  might  be  ^\ 
plained,  is  not  a  peace  service  at  all.  It  is  a  service  which  is  an 
essential  requirement  of  the  Government  in  the  carrying  on  of  il  ♦ 
war.  The  conservation  of  tonnage,  under  the  rules  of  the  Wii! 
Trade  Board,  makes  it  possible  for  our  ships  to  be  released  for  tl^ 
carrying  of  more  troops;  and  this  is  accomplished  through  the  e< - 
forcement  of  the  nonessential  orders,  the  control  of  vessels  aiid  ••: 
their  routes,  the  conservation  of  bimker  coal;  all  services  whi ' 
these  men  perform,  and  which  in  another  way  is  aiding  to  fiirli* 
the  battle  in  France.  There  is  also  a  vast  work  being  done  by  t'  • 
foreign  service  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Enemy  Trading  Act  and  • 
protecting  onr  ships  and  transports. 

CONTINGENT  EXPENSES,  UNITED  STATES  CONSUI-ATES. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Now,  you  are  asking  for  $100,000  for  contingent  ex- 
penses. United  States  consulates,  service  for  1019,  and  also  $10<\'' 
deficiency  for  1918. 

Mr.  Carr.     Mr.  Chairman,  the  explanation  which  I  ha.ve  giv^- 
with  reference  to  the  contingent  expenses  for  foreign  missions  a] 
plies  almost  exactly  to  the  request  for  these  two  appropriations  io: 
the  consulates.    For  contingent  expenses  for  consulates  vou  gavo  . 
$828,000. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  only  had  $088,000  for  1918. 

Mr.  Carr.  $688,000  for  1918,  and  we  are  asking  for  a  deficicn  ^ 
appropriation  of  $100,000. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Which  would  make  a  total  expenditure  of  $TS8,<>-^' 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir,  $788,000. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Xow,  is  that  a  definite,  fixed  deficiency,  or  is  that  vi 
the  same  situation 
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Mr.  Cabr  (interposing).  That  is  a  definite,  fixed  deficiency;  we 
are  asking  for  that  for  last  year,  which  would  bring  up  the  total  ex-, 
penditure  to  $788,000. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  had  $688,000  for  the  last  year.  What  makes  you 
think  you  will  have  a  deficiency  when  you  have  more  money  than 
you  had  last  vear? 

Mr.  Carr.  At  the  rate  of  our  expenditure  this  vear  we  would  prob- 
iibiy  use  up  $776,000,  which  would  leave  us  $52,000  unexpended, 
which,  in  my  judgment,  is  entirely  too  small  a  margin.  1  don't 
think  we  can  safely  hope  to  get  through  the  war  with  that  much  of  a 
balance. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Xow,  you  sav  you  anticipate,  at  your  present  rate  of 
expenditure  you  will  spend  $776,000? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Btrns.  You  have  $828,000? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  A  difference  of  $52,000. 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes;  that  is  unexpended,  if  we  should  not  exceel  our 
present  rate. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carr.  Well,  without  additional  expenditures  I  think  $52,000 
would  be  entii*ely  too  small  a  margin  to  go  on. 

Mr.  Byrns.  This  for  1918  you  say  is  a  deficiency  that  is  actually 
existing? 

Mr.  Carr.  That  is  actually  pressing.  The  disbursing  officer  tells 
me  that  is  what  we  will  need  to  pay  existing  accounts  not  yet  received 
and  audited. 

RELIEF  OF  AMERICAN  CITIZENS  AND  PRISONERS  OF  WAR  IN  GERMANY. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  ask  for  $200,000  for  the  relief  of  American  citi- 
zens and  prisoners  of  war  in  Germany,  and  so  forth.  The  current 
law  carries  $80,000. 

Mr.  Carr.  The  present  law  carries  $80,000,  the  amount  of  expen- 
ditures  from  which  are  unknown  at  present,  because  they  are  being 
made  by  the  Spanish  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  and  he  has  so  far  sent 
no  itemized  report  to  the  Department. 

Now,  the  suDject  of  the  treatment  of  prisoners  in  Germany  was 
also  discussed  with  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  after  full  considera- 
tion of  the  subject,  the  Secretary  of  War  says  that  he  thinks  there 
should  be  an  additional  appropriation  of  $200,000  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  granting  relief  to  prisoners  and  he  asked  us  if  we  would 
make  the  application  to  Congress  for  the  money,  since  we  must 
pay  the  money  out  through  our  channels,  rather  than  through  the 
War  Department  channels,  and  so  we  have  come  to  you  for  the 
money  on  that  account.  We  don't  know  how  many  prisoners*  we 
have  there,  but  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  mav  be  2,000.  In 
his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State  the  Secretary  of  War  said : 

In  view  of  tlie  npproprlntlon  of  $8f>.000  for  the  rolief  of  American  prisoners 
i»f  wnr  who  may  be  tnken  by  enemy  forces,  carried  In  the  diplonintic  and  con- 
viilar  appropriation  bill,  approved  April  lo,  1018,  it  in  re(|ueRte<I  that,  if  agree- 
able to  you,  1^10.000  of  tlie  fund  referred  to  be  alloted  for  the  present  «nd  urgent 
renolrements  of  these  prisoners  of  war,  and  that  steps  he  taken  to  ^ecurean  ad- 
ditional appropriation  of  $200,000,  pi-efrrahly  In  the  next  urjrent  deficlen<^y  blU. 
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In  nrtdition  to  such  funds  as  may  now  be  available  id  the  State  Departmeot  f'»r 
that  purpose  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  MoxDELu  Mr.  Carr,  have  you  any  estimate  as  to  the  propor- 
tion of  this  estimated  sum  that  will  be  used  for  the  relief  of  militan 
prisoners  and  the  amount  that  would  be  necessary  for  the  relief  of 
citizens  in  Germany  or  German  occupied  territory? 

Mr.  Carr.  As  I  understand,  this  $200,000  is  intended  solely  for 
military  prisoners.  A  part  of  this  $80,000  already  appropriated— I 
think  a  comparatively  small  part,  however — ^lias  been  used  for  civil- 
ians in  Germany  w  ho  are  unable  to  be  brought  out,  or  who  will  not  In- 
allowed  to  be  brought  out,  or  w^ho  are  too  ill  to  be  brought  out,  and  aK» 
for  the  expenses  of  penniless  Americans  who  may  oe  permitted  Tf> 
come  out. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Well,  the  item  in  the  form  in  which  you  present  it 
could  be  used  for  either  purpose. 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELU  Either  for  the  relief  of  military  prisoners,  or  citi- 
zens. 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes;  precisely,  but  the  idea  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
as  he  expressed  it  in  his  letter,  is  that  this  $200,000  is  for  militnrr 
prisoners;  and  the  major  part  of  the  former  appropriation  of  $80.0'  • 
was  intended  for  military  prisoners  also,  although  some  small  parr 
of  it  has  been ' expended  for  citizens  who  could  not  for  some  valivi 
reason  be  brought  out  of  Germany.  I  think  that  expenditure,  how- 
ever, would  be  comparatively  small. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  you  understand,  Mr.  Carr,  that  the  sums  paid 
out  of  the  appropriation  for  which  this  deficiency  is  asked,  are  tli* 
only  sums  paid  and  the  only  relief  afforded  to  our  officers  and  men. 
who  are  held  as  prisoners  of  war  in  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  No;  I  do  not.  My  undei'standing  is  that  the  Germ?ir. 
Government  affords  a  certain  amount  of  relief. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Wellj  I  assume  that  the  German  Government  fee^h 
them,  and  in  a  sort  oi  a  way  and  to  a  certain  extent  clothes  tluMii; 
that  is  a  requirement  of  international  law;  but  outside  of  that,  i- 
this  the  only  source  of  pay  and  i-elief  from  our  Government  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes.  Under  a  provisional  reciprocal  arrangement  wirh 
the  German  Government,  pending  a  definite  determination  of  the 
questions  at  the  conference  now  in  session  at  Berne,  American  officers 
who  are  prisoners  of  war  in  Germany  are  paid  salaries  by  the  German 
Government  to  be  eventually  reimbursed  by  the  United  States  at  ap- 
proximately the  rate  of  $80  per  month  up  to  and  including  the  grade 
of  captain  and  $90  per  month  for  higher  grades.  Privates  are,  now- 
ever,  paid  no  salaries.  The  latter  class  in  particular  are  dependent 
upon  the  clothing  and  food  furnished  by  the  German  Government, 
and  that  has  been  found  to  be  so  inadequate  that  the  soldiers  look 
largely  to  the  packages  of  food  they  receive  through  the  Red  Croi^ 
It  is  practically  imperative,  therefore,  that  our  soldiers  be  given 
small  amounts  of  money  immediately  after  cajjture  to  meet  immedi- 
ate needs,  this  amount  to  be  returned  by  him  if  reciprocal  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  on  the  part  of  Germany  as  to  the  payment  of 
salaries  to  prisoners  of  war.  At  present  officers  are  paid  an  initiil 
sum  of  $50  and  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  $16  to  moot 
their  first  expenses  after  capture,  such  as  extra  clothings  etc.  It  i> 
obvious  that  their  welfare  demands  these  payments  as  well  as  others 
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with  which  they  may  procure  from  time  to  time  through  the  Ameri- 
can Prisoners'  Central  Committee  in  Berne  certain  articles  necessary 
to  their  comfort  and  welfare,  such  as  surgical  appliances,  artificial 
limbs,  books,  musical  iiistruments,  etc.  It  is  for  this  kind  of  relief 
of  prisoners  that  this  appropriation  is  requested,  and  as  has  been  ex- 
plained the  initial  payments  specified  are  to  be  reimbursed  to  the 
government  eventually. 

INTERNATIONAL  TRADE-MARK  REOISTRAHON   BUREAU  AT  HABANA. 

Mr.  Byrns,  You  are  asking  for  $56,460  as  the  annual  share  of  the 
United  States  for  the  expenses  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Interna- 
tional Trade-mark  Registration  Bureau  at  Habana. 

Mr.  Carr.  That  is  an  entirely  new  item,  Mr.  Chairman.  On 
August  20,  1910,  the  Fourth  National  Conference  of  the  American 
States  at  Buenos  Aires  formally  adopted  a  convention  for  the  pro- 
traction of  trade-marks.  The  convention  was  ratified  by  the  United 
States  on  the  21st  of  March,  1911,  and  proclaimed  by  the  President 
on  September  16,  1916.  It  has  also  been  ratified  by  Cuba,  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  and 
Costa  Rica.  The  convention  provides  for  two  registration  bureaus, 
«>ne  at  Habana  and  one  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  that  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
was  intended  to  deal  with  applications  for  the  10  Republics  of 
South  America,  while  that  at  Habana  was  intended  to  serve  North 
and  Central  America  and  the  West  Indian  Republics.  Each  bureau 
was  to  be  established  as  soon  as  two-thirds  of  the  countries  com- 
prising the  group  which  it  was  to  serve  should  have  ratified  the 
<!onvention.  The  requii'ements  as  to  the  ratification  having  been 
met  in  the  northern  group,  the  Cuban  Government,  charged  with 
the  administrative  execution  of  the  convention,  was  able  in  the  win- 
ter of  1917  to  initiate  the  bureau  at  Habana.  On  July  16,  1918,  the 
President  of  Cuba  promulgated  a  law  for  the  initial  expenses  of 
t  he  bureau,  and  in  August  of  the  present  year  a  director  of  the  bu- 
reau visited  Washington  and  conferred  with  the  appropriate  of- 
ficials of  this  Goveniment  concerning  the  regulations  to  carry  the 
convention  into  effect.  The  convention  provides  that  the  expenses 
?-hall  be  defrayed  by  the  signatory  States  in  the  same  proportions 
as  that  established  for  the  International  Bureau  of  Aiherican  Re- 
publics, namely,  all  contributions  being  in  proportion  to  population. 

That  places  upon  us  the  obligation  to  pay  our  quota  of  the  expenses 
in  accordance  with  the  treaty,  or  convention.  That  (|Uota  is  deter- 
mined in  exactly  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  International  Bureau  of 
American  Republics  is  determined  and  amounts  to  this  amount  that 
we  have  here,  $56,450. 

Mr.  Byrxs.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  the  expenditures  of  the 
bureau? 

Mr.  Carr.  The  total  amount  of  the  expenditures  of  the  bureau,  are. 
I  think,  about  $60,000. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Why  is  it  that  we  have  to  contribute  nejirly  all  of  it'^ 

Mr.  Carr.  It  is  exactly  what  we  do  with  reference  to  the  Interna- 
tional Bureau  of  American  Republics.  Our  population  is  so  great, 
and  the  quota  being  determined  on  the  population,  it  calls* for  the 
payment  of  practically  the  entire  amount  bv  this  Government;  the 
total  estimate  is  $60,200. 
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Mr.  Byrns.  Of  which  this  Government  is  to  contribute  $56,460. 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir;  exactly.  The  largest  other  contributor  i- 
Cuba,  which  contributes  $1,300,  and  the  next  largest  is  Guatemala, 
which  contributes  $1,000.  You  see  the  most  populous  Latin- Ameri- 
can Governments  are  in  the  southern  division. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  we  pay  any  part  of  the  cost  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  bureau  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  No. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  say  Cuba  is  the  next  largest  contributor? 
'  Mr.    Carr.  Yes ;    Cuba    is    the    next    largest    contributor,    with 
$1,300;  and  Guatemala  is  the  next  large>st,  with  $1,000. 

Mr,  Byrns.  This  only  relates  to  the  North  American  Republics^ 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir;  the  ratification  requirements  have  not  vet 
been  sufficiently  met  to  make  possible  the  organization  of  the  bu- 
reau for  the  southern  group  of  States. 

Mr.  MoNDEU^.  You  say  that  we  pay  our  proportion,  base  on 
population,  at  Habana,  which  is  our  proportion  of  the  cost  as  di- 
vided only  between  the  Republics  of  North  America? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir;  the  Republics  of  North  America. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Now,  on  what  basis  then  do  we  pav  our  peixjentage 
of  the  cost  of  the  bureau  at  Rio  de  Janeiro?  Is  that  diWded  over 
both  North  and  South  America? 

Mr.  Carr.  No,  the  cost  of  the  bureau  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  would 
fall  upon  the  Governments  of  Brail  and  those  of  South  America. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Our  Government  would  not  be  called  upon  for  that  t 

Mr.  Carr.  No;  apparently  not.  Each  group  pays  its  own  ex- 
penses. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Though  I  presume  it  is  a  fact  that  each  bureau 
cares  for  the  trade-marks  of  all  the  countries? 

Mr.  Carr.  Of  all  the  countries,  precisely;  but  so  far  as  the  bu- 
reaus are  concerned,  and  the  support  of  the  bureaus  they  are  divided 
into  two  groups  of  North  American  and  South  American  Republics. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  So  as  a  matter  of  fact,  our  percentage  of  the  total 
cost  of  this  work,  assuming  it  is  to  be  carried  on  in  both  bureaus,  is 
not  as  much  as  it  seems? 

Mr.  Carr.  Precisely;  it  is  $56,450. 


Monday,  Octobkr  7,  191  >^. 

public  bvildings. 

STATEMENTS  OF  JAMES  A.  WETMORE,  ACTING  SXTPEBVISING 
ARCHITECT,  J.  W.  GINTER,  SUPERINTENDENT,  COMPUTING 
DIVISION,  N.  S.  THOMPSON,  CHIEF  ENGINEER,  MR.  CHAPPELL 
AND  MR.  WESLEY. 

CHICAGO,   IIX.,  POST  OFFICE. 

Mr.  Byrxs.  Mr.  "Wetmore,  you  are  asking  for  $80,000  for  the  Chi- 
cago post  office.  Will  you  please  tell  the  committee  for  just  wh:U 
purpose  that  sum  is  needed  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  This  item  of  $30,000  is  to  repair  the  damage  to  tht' 
building  that  was  done  by  an  explosion  of  dynamite  in  the  lobby. 
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I  brought  this  blue  print  down  to  show  the  committee  the  extent  of 
the  damage.  The  damage  was  all  in  this  part  of  the  building  [indi- 
cating], the  marble  wainscotting  and  the  partition  work. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Where  is  the  postmaster's  room? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  His  room  is  on  one  of  the  upper  floors  of  the 
building, 

Mr.  Byrns.  This  bomb  exploded  right  in  the  lobby? 

Mr.  Wetmore,  Yes^  sir;  there  [indicating]  is  a  picture  of  the  out- 
side which  shows  how  it  blew  the  debris  out  in  the  street. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Did  it  destroy  any  of  the  supports  of  the  building? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir;  it  apparently  did  nothing  like  that,  but 
that  is  a  marble-finished  building,  with  great  columns  and  marble 
wainscoting  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  which  were  greatly  damaged. 
This  pictui-e  (indicating)  gives  you  an  idea  of  the  force  of  the  ex- 
plosion. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  picture  was  taken  immediately  after  the  explo- 
sion ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir.  Our  supervising  superintendent,  Mr. 
Packard,  has  his  office  in  that  building.  We  immediately  got  in 
touch  with  him  and  had  him  make  an  estimate  of  the  cost  to  replace 
the  work.  He  is  a  very  careful  and  competent  man.  His  estimate  is 
$30,000.  Mr.  Ginter,  of  the  Supervising  Architect's  office,  is  the 
superintendent  of  the  computing  division,  and  he  has  been  over  the 
figures. 

Mr.  Btrks.  I  notice  that  the  picture  shows  that  the  floor  was  torn 
up  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  bomb  was  placed  back  of  the  radiator  and  the 
explosion  must  have  been  something  terrific,  because  it  tore  all  the 
surroimding  work  to  pieces. 

Mr.  Btrns.  a  careful  estimate  has  been  made  as  to  the  cost  of  re- 
storing that  building,  and  this  sum,  you  think,  is  necessary  to  restore 
it  as  it  was? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir.  May  I  read  a  report  which  I  have  here 
from  Superintendent  Packard  ? 

Mr.  SissoN.  Who  is  he? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  He  is  one  of  our  supervising  superintendents,  with 
headquarters  in  that  building. 

I  am  incloslni*  herewith  a  blue  print  of  the  first  floor  of  this  building,  with 
certain  notations  showing  as  far  as  possible  the  damage  done  to  the  bulldinji: 
by  the  explosion  in  the  Adams  Street  entrance  yesterday  afternoon.  As  stated 
in  a  telegram  sent  to  the  department  this  morning,  no  serious  damage  to  the 
structural  members  of  the  building  has  ])ecn  discovered. 

All  of  the  marble  wainscoting  in  the  outer  Adams  Street  vestibule  has  been 
destroyed,  as  well  as  the  plasterwork,  and  practically  all  of  the  tile  partitions 
on  tlie  inner  sides  of  the  vestibule.  Quite  a  large  hole  was  made  in  the  floor 
where  the  bomb  was  placed,  and  many  of  the  electric  conduits  and  some  of 
the  steam  mains  destroyed,  or  distorted  beyond  repair.  Practically  all  of  the 
large  panes  of  glass  in  both  upper  and  lower  sash  of  tlie  registry  divisions  on 
both  Adams  and  Clark  Streets  sides  have  been  destroyed,  and  some  of  the 
Mish  distorted.  Many  windows  nbove  the  first  floor  have  tlie  glass  broken,  as 
well  as  many  Interior  glass  partitions  and  doors  are  broken  or  twisted. 

Mar?)le  panels  and  pilasters  as  far  iiack  as  the  narrow  opening  to  the  Adams 
Street  lobby  are  either  broken  or  loose  and  will  have  to  be  replaced  with  new 
marble.  The  plastering  in  ihe  outer  vestibule  is  entirely  destroyed  or  has  been 
pulled  down,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  plastering  in  the  Adams  Street  lobby  is 
bady  cracked  or  broken. 
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The  two  revolviug  entrances  of  Adams  Street  have  been  destroyed  bew-: ' 
repair,  and  the  entrance  without  a  revolving  door  fartliest  west  on  tlie  Ai'iwz.^ 
Street  side  has  been  entirely  destroyed. 

The  exterior  of  the  building,  except  these  entrances  and  sash  and  s'l- 
referred  to  above,  has  not  been  damaged. 

As  stated  in  telegram,  glass  for  the  registry  division,  also  some  six  wiii«l..v< 
in  the  old  money-order  division  is  now  being  replaced  under  the  emen.v.  •• 
clause.  Estimates  or  proposals  for  repairing  the  remaining  glass  will  be  «/- 
tained  as  soon  as  possible  and  transmitted  for  approval. 

The  repairs  for  the  damage<l.  tile,  marble,  and  plasterwork  will  be  taken  l: 
in  the  regular  manner  and  submitted  for  action  as  soon  Vis  it  Is  possible  to  di>  v 

He  had  not  made  his  estimate  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Do  you  propose  to  have  this  work  done  by  propi>s;L : 

Mr.  Wet3ioke.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  No  bids  have  been  submitted  from  the  outside  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir.    This  is  the  estimate  of  the  man  hinisfif. 
our  supervising  superintendent  there,  as  to  what  it  will  cost  to  •!■ 
this  work. 

Mr.  Byrns.    Have  you  his  estimate  there? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  received  n  telegram  from  him  dated  Septemlk  r 
7, "  Believe  $22,000  will  cover,  but  it  may  be  safer  to  ask  for  $30,0a  C 
Our  office  went  over  the  matter  and  we  think  $30,000  will  be  requin-ii 

Mr.  GiNTER.    I  do  not  think  it  is  safe  to  ask  for  less  than  $d0«0' » 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Packar : 
is  worth  more  than  the  judgment  of  the  man  here  in  Washingtor. 
who  has  not  seen  it? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  have  the  blue  prints  and  we  have  the  oomplett 
plans  of  the  building  in  the  office  and  we  have  been  able  to  go  over 
the  items  with  some  care. 

Mr.  GiNTER*  Then,  there  is  the  difficulty  in  getting  this  materiti! 
at  the  present  time,  especially  in  small  quantities  like  this. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Do  you  not  suppose  that  he  took  that  into  consideni- 
tion ;  this  was  done  just  recently  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  is  as  familiar  with  thr 
conditions  as  we  are  in  the  office. 

Mr.  SissoN.  He  ought  to  be  more  familiar  with  the  cost  of  materia 
and  labor  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Ginter.  I  think  I  am  more  familiar  with  conditions  as  t.* 
getting  materials  than  he  is  for  the  reason  that  I  have  been  in  tou.i. 
with  the  building  section  of  the  War  Industries  Board  for  some  tiu- 
and  all  those  matters  come  before  the  board.  I  know  that  it  is  get- 
ting harder  to  get  material  at  any  price. 

Mr.  SissoN.   But  the  board  does  not  make  it  more  difficult? 

Mr.  Ginter.  They  control  the  situation. 

Mr.  Stsson.  They  would  r:ot  make  it  more  difficult.  The  puri.>i'r< 
of  the  board  is  not  to  make  it  more  difficult  to  get  materal  < 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Mr.  Ginter  is  trying  to  tell  you  that  Mr.  Pack.jr' 
i.«  not  as  familiar  with  the  conditions,  because  Mr.  Ginter  has  U  . 
associated  with  this  board  in  Washington. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  he  is  more  fair,  i 
iar  with  the  conditions.  I  am  curious  to  learn  how  the  War  In<hi> 
tries  Board  tends  to  make  the  cost  higher. 

Mr.  Ginter.   It  does  not.    I  am  more  familiar  with  the  situat  . 
as  regards  the  difficulty  in  getting  materials  than  Mr.  Packard  is. 
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Mr.  Wetmore.  Mr.  (linter  has  sources  of  infonnafcion  that  Mr. 
l^ackard  does  not  have. 

Mr.  Byrn8.  Do  you  gentlemen  know  the  amount  of  the  material 
<*f  various  kinds  that  will  be  needed? 

Mr.  Gk5ter.   We  checked  that  up. 

Mr.  Byrns.  It  is  impossible  to  say  just  what  the  material  will  cost 
unless  you  know  how  much  3'ou  will  need. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Approximately,  as  near  as  he  can  know  what  will 
be  needed. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  should  think  that  he  could  tell  exactly.  If  he  is  on 
the  ^^round  he  can  make  measurements. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  very  difficult  at  this  time.  That  is  indicated 
l.y  the  telegram  from  the  man  on  the -ground.  He  says  that  he  can 
not  tell;   that  $'22,000  may  cover  it,  but  it  will  be  safer  to  ask  for 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  soon  after  the  eixplosion  was  this  estimate 
made? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  explosion  occurred  on  September  4,  and  the 
estimate  was  made  on  September  7. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  will  be  necessary  to  let  a  number  of  small 
contracts? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir;  for  various  branches  of  the  work,  steam- 
fitting,  mosiac  tiling^  revolving  door  work,  and  metal  revolving 
doors.  It  is  a  buildmg  that  was  finished  up  very  fine,  with  nice 
material,  built  a  number  of  years  ago.  ^  The  mterior  finish  is  of  an 
expensive  character,  and  to  replace  it  will  cost  considerable  money. 

Mr*  Sisson.  Since  he  was  on  the  ground,  if  you  should  permit  him 
to  make  the  advertisement,  having  made  this  estimate  tnat  he  has 
Mibniitted  and,  as  is  usual,  he  has  undoubtedly  left  a  sufficient  amount 
«>f  leeway  to  cover  cotitingencies,  do  you  not  think  that  vou  might  get 
t  he  work  done  for  $22,000  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir;  becau-^^e  he  intimates  himself  that  it  would 
l>e  safer  to  ask  for  $30,000. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  would  be  safer  to  ask  for  $100,000? 

AIr.  Wetmore.  If  this  appropriation  is  made  for  a  specific  pur- 
}HK>e  it  cannot  be  used  for  anv thing  else,  and  there  would  be  no 
iiu^etitive  to  spend  the  money.  It  is  not  a  question  of  going  in  thcro 
and  doing  something  better. 

Mr.  Sisson.  Of  coui'se,  you  should  replace  the  destroyed  part  of 
I  lie  building  so  as  to  be  :n  exact  harmony  with  wliat  was  destroyed. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir.  You  asked  whether  we  intended  to  take 
hicIsL  I  want  to  say  that  all  our  work  has  been  done  on  bids.  We 
have  not  a  cost  plus  contract  in  the  office. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  ever  do  work  of  this  kind  directly  with  your 
own  force? 

Mr.  Wet3iore.  No,  sir:  we  have  no  general  authority  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  no  force  organized  for  that  sort  of 
work? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  have  recently  had  some  legi>lation  from  Con- 
trress  in  connection  with  Home  work  under  which  authority  was  given 
ti*  the  Secretary  either  to  let  contracts  or  to  purchase  material  and 
hire  labor.  It  requires  direct  authority  to  do  that,  because  the  law 
ii-ually  reads  that  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter  into  contracts. 
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Mr.  MoNDELL.  A  bureau  which  has  just  the  right  kind  of  an  or- 
ganization can  very  frequently  do  repair  work  of  this  sort  moiv 
cheaply  than  it  can  have  it  done  by  contract. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Provided,  of  course,  it  has  the  organization. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Yes,  sir;  but  without  any  separate  organization  of 
that  sort  it  would  not  be  wise  to  try  it. " 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  believe  that  this  repairing,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  number  of  different  items  that  enter  into  the  repair 
of  the  building,  that  you  could,  if  we  gave  you  the  authority,  employ 
the  various  masons,  plumbers,  and  electricians  and  save  the  Govern- 
ment any  money? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  the  work  that  could  be  done 
in  that  way,  but  I  do  not  know  about  the  marble  work.  I  believe  it 
would  have  a  good  effect  because,  if  we  have  the  authority  to  do  work 
in  either  of  two  ways,  it  sometimes  holds  the  bids  down,  just  as  it 
does  when  we  advertise  for  two  kinds  of  material. 

Mr.  MoNraXiL.  We  would  not  want  to  give  you  authority  to  make 
a  so-called  cost  plus  contract? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  was  not  our  thought,  but  you  might  provide 
authority  for  the  Secretary  to  enter  into  a  contract  to  purchase  ma- 
terial and  employ  the  labor. 

BUREAU  OF  EKORAVIKO  AND  PBINTINQ. 

Mr.  BrRNS.  You  are  asking  $100,000  for  the  Bureau  of  Engrav- 
ing and  Printing? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  for  additional  boilers  to  operate  the 
laundry  at  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  and  for  amount 
necessary  to  provide  space  and  equipment  for  a  laundry  for  washing 
towels  for  the  Treasury  Department,  and  for  an  incinerator  for  use 
in  disposing  of  sweepings,  oil  rags,  and  so  forth,  from  said  bureau, 
and  for  a  special  incinerator  for  the  destruction  of  nondistinctive 
paper  used  for  stamps,  and  so  forth,  and  for  a  building  to  house  the 
foregoing,  and  also  for  installing  a  ventilating  apparatus  in  th»^ 
present  laundry  building.  There  are  many  items  involved  whicli 
call  for  explanation  as  to  their  necessity  from  representatives  from 
the  various  offices. 

Mr.  Bybns.  Please  take  them  up  in  their  order. 

ADDITIONAL  BOILERS  FOR  LAUNDRY. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  first  item  we  have  there  is  for  additjonai 
boilers.  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Chappell  can  tell  you  about  the  ne- 
cessity for  this  additional  boiler. 

ilr!  Thompson.  The  present  boiler  plant  down  at  the  Bureau 
of  En^avin^  and  Printing  is  overloaded,  and  somethine:  ranst  Iv 
done  there  to  relieve  the  situation.  A  200-hoi-sepower  boiler  wil' 
be  sufficient  to  operate  the  laundry,  and  it.  will  take  200  horsepowor 
off  the  present  plant.  That  will  help  them  out  to  get  through  thi- 
winter. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  mean  that  this  proposed  boiler  is  to  be  a  2<^^- 
horsepower  boiler? 

Mr.  Tho^ipson.  Yes,  sir:  a  200-horsepower  boiler.  I  do  not  *-t^^ 
how  they  will  get  through  the  winter  unless  some  relief  like  this  :> 
afforded  them. 
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Mr.  Btrnb.  How  much  will  that  boiler  cost  to  install? 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  boiler  alone  will  cost  $12,000. 

Mr.  Btrns.  How  much  will  it  cost  to  install  it,  or  what  will  be 
the  total  expenditure  on  account  of  the  boiler? 

Mr.  Tho^fpson^  $12,000  completes  it. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  covers  the  whole  of  that  expense? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chappell.  Last  winter  we  just  managed  to  get  by,  and  we, 
fortunately,  did  not  have  any  shutdown.  But  we  realize  that  the 
work  has  increased,  and  we  have  added  two  large  dry  boxe^  since 
then,  and  the  work  has  increased  almost  immeasurably  since  last 
winter.  We  could  get  through  with  our  boiler  plant  if  we  could 
fXet  the  best  kind  of  coal.  We  could  get  through  unless  some  unfore- 
seen accident  happened,  but  we  cannot  get  the  best  coal.  The  best 
coal  now  goes  to  the  liaval  vessels,  and  the  coal  we  are  getting  is 
causing  us  trouble  every  day. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Is  this  boiler  to  be  connected  with  the  general  boiler 
plant  for  the  whole  building? 

Mr.  Chappelia  It  will  oe  connected  with  the  s&me  system  of 
pining. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Will  it  be  in  the  same  building? 

Mr.  Chapfkll.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  lar  will  it  be  from  the  present  boiler  plant? 

Mr.  Chappell.  Just  across  the  alley. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  know  all  about  the  location  of  the  Bureau  of  En- 
graving and  Printing. 

Mr.  Chappell.  This  is  to  be  on  the  south  side  of  the  alley. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  will  put  this  new  boiler  across  the  aUey  from 
the  regular  boiler  plant? 

Mr.  Chappell.  i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  This  new  building,  which  is  to  be  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  ftHey.  will  house  the  boiler  and  machinery? 

Mr.  SissoN.  This  boiler  is  to  supplement  power  that  you  are  get- 
ting from  the  boiler  plant  now  in  operation? 

Mr.  Chappell.  Yes,  sir.  The  steam  we  are  using  there  we  are 
^ttin^  from  our  boilers,  and  we  can  put  one  in  the  place  of  another 
1  f  it  gives  out. 

Mr.  SissoN.  This  is  to  relieve  the  strain  upon  your  present  boiler 
plant? 

Mr.  Chappell.  Yes,  sir;  this  is  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
present  plant. 

>f r.  Sissox.  What  boiler  have  you  now  ? 

Mr.  Chappell.  Two  500-horsepower  boilers  and  three  250-horse- 
power  boilers. 

Mr.  SissoK.  1,760  horespower  in  all? 

Mr.  Chappell.  Yes,  sir :  but  we  are  developing  close  to  2,500  hoise- 
I.ower  from  them. 

Mr.  Sissox.  In  addition  to  the  1.750  horsepower? 

Mr.  Chappell.  We  are  running  the  1.700  horsepower  of  boilers  to 
Mn  output  of  2,500  horsepower. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  do  you  propose  to  supply  with  this  boiler? 

Mr.  Chappelu  The  idea  is  to  connect  it  right  to  the  main  so  as 
ro  take  approximately  the  load  that  the  laundry  is  taking  now. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  So  that  the  laundry  will  be  the  load  borne  by  t)i:> 
boiler? 

Mr.  Chappeix.  Yes,  sir;  the  laundry  will  use  up  the  power  of  thi- 
boiler,  but  it  can  be  turned  into  the  general  system  if  anything  gf»e^ 
wrong  anywhere  else. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  can  be  turned  into  the  general  system  if  one  get- 
out  of  order? 

Mr.  Chappelij.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Why  do  you  not  put  this  boiler  alongside  your  other 
boilers  ? 

Mr.  Chappell.  There  is  no  room  for  it- 
Mr.  Byrns.  What  kind  of  building  is  this? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  is  just  an  ordinary  plain  brick  building,  t^o 
stories  high,  or,  rather,  a  part  of  it  is  a  two-story  building. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  will  that  building  cost? 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  is  90,000  cubic  feet,  at  35  cents  per  cubic  foot, 
or  $31,500. 
.  Mr.  Byrns.  Will  it  be  used  for  other  purposes? 

Mr.  Wetj^iore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  is  the  next  purpose  that  it  will  be  used  fort 

PROVIDING  SPACE  AND  EQUIPMENT  FOB  LAUNDBY  FOB  TOWfiLS. 

Mr.  Wermore.  The  next  purpose  is  providing  space  for  the  equip- 
ment for  a  laundry  for  washing  towels  for  the  Treasury  Department. 
Mr,  Myers  can  explain  that. 

Mr.  MyERB.  We  have  approximately  27,000  or  28,000  employees  in 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  between  18,000  and  20,000  or  tho-«- 
employees  ought  to  be  furnished  with  towels  at  the  rate  of  one  towel 
a  week.  The  others  are  taken  care  of  independently  of  the  Treasury'- 
suppl}' — that  is,  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Prmting  handles  thi- 
matter  independent  of  Treasury.  We  had  a  contract  last  year  for 
laundering  towels  at  35  cents  per  hundred,  and  the  contractor  went  t** 
the  wall.  He  was  bonded,  so  that  we  were  able  to  get  most  of  oin 
towels  laundered  last  year  at  35  cents  per  hundred  because  the  con- 
tract was  covered  by  a  bond.  On  the  1st  of  July  we  tried  to  get  a 
contract  for  towels,  and  we  could  get  only  one  proposal,  and  that  wa- 
for  $1  per  hundred.  We  turned  that  down  and  went  back  to  the  con- 
tractors again  and  appealed  to  them  to  bid  on  a  three-month  contra*  t 
instead  of  a  yearly  contract.  We  got  two  proposals,  one  for  75  ceiit> 
per  hundred,  that  being  the  lowest  one,  and  the  other  was  $1  por 
nundred.  We  accepted  the  75  cents  per  hundred  proposal.  That 
three-month  period  was  up  the  1st  of  October.  Now  we  have  gone  v> 
the  contractor  again,  and  the  best  proposal  we  have  now,  beginnin^j 
the  1st  of  October,  is  $1  per  hundred,  or  1  cent  per  towel.  That  i- 
what  is  being  paid  generally  throughout  Washington. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  do  you  think  you  can  do  the  work  yourself  for" 

Mr.  Myers.  Mr.  Thompson  has  some  figures  there.  We  figure  thai 
we  can  do  it  for  very  close  to  50  cents  per  hundred,  counting  l\v 
labor  and  everything  connected  with  it.  The  Interior  Departmer; 
has  an  arrangement  with  St.  Elizabeth's  to  launder  the  Interior 
Department's  towels.  They  pav  the  actual  cost,  the  rate  rangin:r 
from  32  cents  up  to  58  cents.  Fifty-eight  cents  has  been  the  maximiinr 
We  could  probably  launder  our  own  towels  at  50  cents  per  hundre«L 
effecting  a  saving  of  practically  100  per  cent. 
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Mr.  Byrns.  How  many  towels  do  you  launder  per  month? 

Mr.  Myers.  We  ought  to  have  80,000  towels  laundered  per  month, 
or  20,000  per  week.  That  would  give  each  employee  one  towel  per 
\veek.  We  have  not  been  able  to  do  that  bcause  the  expense  of  laun- 
dering has  been  so  heavy. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  expense  will  be  involved  in  putting  in  this 
laundry,  other  than  the  building? 

Mr.  Thompsoij.  $20,000  is  the  estimate. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What,  does  that  include? 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  includes  two  washers  like  those  in  regular 
laundries,  one  centrifugal  extractor,  one  dry  tumbler,  and  then  some 
laundry  boards,  tubs,  storage  space  for  the  incoming  dirty  towels 
2ind  storage  space  to  take  the  clean  towels. 

Mr.  Byrns,  What  kind  of  force  will  you  need  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Three  employees  at  $1,000  each  is  the  estimate. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Are  they  all  the  employees  you  will  need? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir;  we  will  n^ed  three. 

Mr.  Byrns.  This  estimate  of  $20,000  does  not  include  water? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir;  water,  water  pipes,  steam  pipes  com- 
ing from  the  present  boiler  plant,  etc.  It  is  not  like  putting  in 
:i  whole  outfit  complete.  This  is  just  putting  laundry  machinery 
into  a  building  which  has  been  previously  estimated  for. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  estimating  the  cost  of  laundering  the  towels  at 
-■>0  cents  per  hundred,  do  you  include  in  that  the  overhead  charges 
at  the  plant? 

Mr.  Myers.  Such  as  the  labor? 

Mr.  Slsson.  For  example,  you  will  get  your  water  at  the  Bureau 
and  you  will  get  your  power  from  this  boiler  that  you  propose  to 
install. 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  charge  against  your  expense  of  laundering 
towels  any  of  that  overhead,  or  doas  this  represent  the  actual  cost 
of  <Ioing  the  laundrv  work? 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  is  the  actual  cost.  We  would  have  $20,000 
for  machinery,  and  we  would  charge  $5,000  in  the  building  to  the 
laundry,  making  $25,000,  and  on  the  Government  basis  we  would 
figure  4|  per  cent  interest  and  5  per  cent  depreciation.  You  would 
have  to  estimate  that  at  about  $2,500  to  be  dead  safe. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Then,  have  you  taken  into  consideration  the  present 
enormous  price  of  soap  ?  That  would  be  about  all  that  you  would 
ne<Hl.    You  do  not  need  starch  in  laundering  the  towels? 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  sir;  just  soap. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  the  only  material  that  is  used  aside  from 
water,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Myebs.    That  is  practically  all,  soap  and  steam. 

Mr.  SisflON.  The  steam,  of  course,  will  be  furnished  from  the 
plant. 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir.  The  estimate  for  soap  is  $500  a  year.  That 
i^  the  estimate  for  soap,  repairs  and  incidentals. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Then,  the  only  charge  against  it  would  l>e  $500  for 
soap  and  $3,000  for  labor? 

Mr.  Myers.    Yes,  sir;  that  is  all.    That  is  the  only  actual  charge. 

Mr.  SissoK.  That  would  be  $8,500.  I  do  not  see  how  you  maKe 
the  rate  50  cents  per  hundred. 
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Mr.  Thompson.  It  may  be  possible  that  that  figure  may  conta  -. 
the  overhead,  but  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Myers.  We  figure  that  it  will  require  $9,600  to  get  the  towt.s 
laundered  at  the  present  price  of  $1  per  hundred. 

Mr.  -SissoN.  I  figure  vour  cost,  not  estimating  the  overhead,  i: 
$8,600.    That  would  be  about  40  cents  per  hundr^. 

Mr.  Thompson.  There  is  one  other  little  item  in  here.  There  i5 
an  item  for  the  pay  of  three  men  at  $1,000,  an  itein  of  $500  for  soup. 
repairs,  and  incidentals,  and  an  item  of  $500  for  the  additional  civ: 
of  trucking  the  towels  from  the  Treasury  Building  down  to  tl  • 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  cost  of  gasoline,  etc.  Tl.a: 
would  be  $4,000. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Even  then,  with  an  expense  of  $4,000,  you  have  a  K- 
way  of  $1,600  there  on  your  expenditures. 

Mr.  Thompson.    Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  SissoN.  Evidently  you  must  have  figured  something  agair.>' 
your  overhead  charge,  or  a  charge  for  water  and  heat. 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  figured  about  7^  per  cent  on  the  $25^000  insteai 
of  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  do  you  figure  the  total  cash  outlay  for  this  plant 
will  be? 

Mr.  Thompson.  $25,000,  taking  $5,000  of  the  building  as  goini' 
toward  the  laundrv. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  is  an  increase  of  vour  estimate  submitted  l:'-: 
June.  You  asked  then,  as  I  understand  it,  for  $20,000  for  launcur 
ing  and  washing  towels. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  If  you  include  in  the  $100,000  the  proportionat - 
part  for  the  laundry,  it  will  represent  $5,000  of  that  $100,000.    Ti: 
laundry  is  in  the  same  building;  $20,000  is  for  the  equipment  of  ti.^ 
laundry,  but  if  you  take  into  consideration  the  laundry  part  of  t:  • 
building  it  will  represent  $5,000  more. 

Mr.  Myers.  We  are  only  asking  for  $20,000  now. 

Mr.  Byrns.  In  the  previous  hearings  which  I  have  before  me  >•  ■ 
stated  that  for  the  building  the  amount  was  $9,000.  You  were  askei 
how  much  was  for  the  machinery,  and  you  said  $10,000  was  for  ti> 
machinery,  $1,000  for  contingencies,  making  a  total  of  $20,000.  D«  t-- 
this  estimate  here  contemplate  any  greater  amount  of  machinery  tliar. 
you  contemplated  when  you  were  down  here  last  June? 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  sir;  it  is  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Thompson.  After  refreshing  my  memory,  I  see  that  the 
$20,000  included  the  proportionate  amount  represented  by  the  buiji- 
ing.  The  estimate  for  the  machinery  is  $10,000  and  the  prop(»r- 
tionate  part  of  the  building  was  estimated  there  at  $9,000. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  other  words,  that  is  the  cost  of  the  laundry  ma- 
chinery installed? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir;  plus  the  proportionate  cost  of  tL«^ 
building. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Now,  taking  them  separately,  how  much  would  y^i: 
want  for  the  laundry,  exclusive  of  the  building? 

Mr.  Thompson.  $10,000. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Do  you  need  anything  for  contingencies? 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  $20,000  item  is  a  safe  estimate  and  is  in- 
tended to  cover  contingencies.  That  is  enough  to  cover  the  con- 
tingencies. 
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Mr.  Btrns.  I  am  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  In  addition  to  the  $10,000  there  is  the  propor- 
tionate part  of  the  building  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Mr,  Thompson.  $9,000  is  for  the  laundry  part  of  the  building. 

BUILDING. 

Mr,  MoNDELL.  You  have  a  number  of  items  here  all  lumped  in 
that  estimate  of  $100,000.  The  first  is  for  the  building.  Where  is 
that  building  to  be  located? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Just  across  the  alley  from  the  preseut  machine 
shop  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  it  an  entirely  new  building? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Absolutely;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  is  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  that  buildingj  or 
what  proportion  of  this  $100,000  is  represented  bv  the  building? 

Mr.  Thompson.  $31,500. 

Mr.  MoxDELL.  That  is  for  the  building? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  are  you  going  to  put  into  the  building  that 
comes  out  of  this  estimate? 

Mr.  Thompson.  One  incinerator  for  ordinarv  refu-e. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Let  us  begin  witli  the  larger  items.  There  is  a  new 
Iwiler  to  go  into  that  building? 

Mr.  TH03fpsoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDFXL.  Will  it  be  connected  with  the  other  boilers? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoxuELL.  How  far  from  the  other  boilers  will  it  be? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  should  say  about  80  feet,  measured  over  the 
pipeline. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  new  boiler? 

Jfr.  Thompson.  $12,000. 

Mr.  MpNDELL.  What  else  goes  into  the  building  besides  the  new 
boiler? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Into  this  building  goes  the  laundry  equipment. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  much  does  that  amount  to? 

Mr.  Thompson.  This  laundry  machinery  is  $10,000. 

Mr.  MoNDELL,  What  else  goes  into  the  building? 

Mr.  Thompson.  An  elevator  goes  into  the  building. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  For  what? 

Mr.  Thompson.  To  go  to  the  charging  floor  of  the  incinerator 
that  we  will  come  to.  later,  and  to  the  laundry  which  will  go  on  the 
second  floor. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  much  is  estimated  for  the  elevator? 

Mr.  Thompson.  $5,000. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  else  goes  into  the  building  that  is  paid  for 
out  of  this  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Piping  connecting  the  boiler  and  feed  pumps  and 
the  blow-off.    That  is  $3,000. 

Mr.  Mondell,  What  else? 

Mr.  Thompson.  One  steel  stack,  150  feet  high  and  6  feet  in  diam- 
eter, to  cost  $3,000. 
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Mr.  MoxDELL.  It  is  necessary  to  have  an  additional  stack  for  thi- 
new  boiler  separate  from  any  now  there  because  it  is  some  distant -e 
away? 

Mr.  Tho:mpson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELx-  ^Vhat  else  is  there? 

INCINERATOR — ^DESTRUCTION    OF   PAPER,   ETC. 

(See  p.  859.) 

.    Mr.  Thompson.  A  special  incinerator  for  the  destruction  of  non- 
distinctive  paper  and  stamp  destroyer. 

Mr.  MoNDFJ,L.  How  much  will  that  cost? 

Mr.  Thompson.  $20,000. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  That  will  come  out  of  the  $100,000  estimated  hen  / 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  That  is  to  be  provided  for  here? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  As  I  understand  it,  you  are  now  burning  that  i)apt  r 
in  the  boilers  in  the  bureau  building? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No,  sir.  That  paper  was  taken  and  permanently 
burned  in  the  boileis  of  the  Georgetown  gas  plant,  but  they  ordere»l 
the  destruction  there  to  cease. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  testimony  that  was  given  somewhere,  althoujjh 
I  do  not  find  it  in  this  hearing  that  I  have  before  me,  was  to  the 
effect  that  this  new  incinerator  was  needed  partly  owing  to  the  fact 
that  you  had  been  burning  a  lot  of  paper  refuse  in  your  prestMU 
boilers,  and  that  it  was  a  rather  dangerous  practice,  because  it  inter- 
fered with  the  fuU  use  of  the  boilers. 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  is  not  my  testimony.  Tliat  was  tried  doun 
there  some  years  ago,  and  your  statement  that  it  did  interfere  with 
the  full  use  of  the  boilers  or  was  a  nuisance  is. correct.  It  cann<»t 
be  so  destroyed  without  creating  a  nuisance  and  further  reducing 
the  boiler  power. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  you  now  transfer  your  waste  paper  to  the 
point  you  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  are  now  carrying  it  to  Kaedy's  destructor. 
which  is  located  close  to  the  Bennings  power  plant.  They  are  tak- 
ing it  out  there.  They  are  taking  the  thrift  cards  and  the  imperfect 
sheets  of  stamps. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  transport  it  to  that  point  I 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  will  cost  $40  per  day  to  destroy  it  out  there,  or 
at  any  other  place. 

Mr.  MoNDELU  You  say  it  will  cost  $40  per  day :  You  are  de- 
stroying it  now,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  are,  out  there. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  is  it  costing  you  now? 

Mr.  Thompson.  $40  per  day.  That  is  what  Mr.  Raedy  will 
charge  us. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  That  is  what  he  is  going  to  charge? 

Mr.  Thompson.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  They  have  been  ordered  out  of  the  gas  plant  re- 
cently, and  they  have  not  made  permanent  arrangements,  nor  have 
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they  hardly  made  temporary  arrangements  to  take  care  of  the  de- 
-hniction  of  this  paper. 

Mr.  MoxDELL.  This  incinerator  plant  costing  $20,000  goes  into 
this  building  also ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDEix.  What  else? 

Mr.  WET3fORE.  An  incinerator  for  destroying  the  ordinary  refuse 
from  the  bureau.    Mr.  Chappell  can  describe  the  character  of  it. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  are  you  now  doing  with  that  refuse? 

Mr.  Chappell.  A  lot  of  it  is  being  thrown  away  and  burned  in 
tho  present  boilers. 

Mr.  MoxDELL.  I  made  some  inquiry  in  regard  to  that,  and  it  seems 
I  was  correct  about  it. 

Mr.  Chappell.  There  is  a  little  misunderstanding  about  that.  We 
have  every  class  of  waste  down  there  to  be  destroyed.  There  is  the 
distinctive  money  paper  which  is  macerated;  the  stamps  are  burned, 
and  the  ordinary  newspaper,  lunch  paper,  trash,  and  that  kind  of 
wa^ste  is  assorted.  Some  of  it  has  salable  value  and  the  remainder 
is  burned. 

Mr.  MondeUj.  You  are  now  disposing  of  some  part  of  the  refuse 
by  burning  it? 

Mr.  Chappell.  In  the  small  boilers,  yes,  sir. . 

Mr.  MoxDELL.  Is  it  not  practicable  to  continue  that? 

Mr.  Chappell.  No  sir;  we  are  overloaded  now,  and  we  will  not 
1k»  able  to  get  by  this  winter. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Instead  of  Adding  to  your  fuel  supply,  it  interferes 
with  the  work  of  the  boilers? 

Mr.  Chappell.  Yes,  sir;  it  interferes  with  the  boilers. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  does  that  incinerator  cost? 

Mr.  Thompson.  $3,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  else  goes  into  the  building? 

Mr.  Thompson.  One  200-horsepower  boiler,  at  a  cost  of  $12,000. 
You  have  that  item  there,  I  believe.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  totals  $87,000. 

vbnth-ating  apparatus  for  rag  laundry. 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  have  another  item  here  that  goes  in  the  present 
rag  laundry,  which  is  an  old  building.  That  is  an  item  of  $2,500  for 
ventilating  apparatus. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  that  is  all  that  goes  into  this  particular  build- 
ing? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  amounts  to  $87,000.  Now,  out  of  this  $100,000 
item,  you  propose  to  use  how  much 

Mr.  Thobipson  (interposing).  $2,500  for  ventilating  the  present 
rag  laundry. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  that  the  only  part  of  this  $100,000  that  is  to  be 
used  separate  and  apart  from  this  building? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  makes  $89,500.  The  other  $10,500, 1  suppose, 
h  for  contingencies  and  good  measure? 

Mr.  Thompson.  For  contingencies  and  to  take  care  of  Uie  rise  in 
materials  since  the  previous  estimate  was  submitted. 
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Mr.  Btrns.  This  estimate  that  you  have  given  Mr.  Mondell  as  to 
those  various  costs  is  based  on  present  prices,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Thompson,  I  am  using  the  old  estimates. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  understood  that  you  were  giving  to  Mr.  Mondell  a 
statement  as  to  what  it  would  cost  now  to  provide  these  various 
items.  Do  I  understand  that  these  figures  you  submit  represent  the 
cost  some  months  ago  or  what  they  will  cost  now  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  is  the  cost  iu)w,  except  as  to  that  laundry 
machinery. 

DE8TBUCTI0N   OF  PAPERS — WAB  SAVINGS  STAMPS,   ETC. 

(See  p.  857.) 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  value  has  that  paper  that  you  are  going  to 
burn  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  is  valuable  paper.  While  the  perforating  ma- 
chine cuts  into  the  stamp  a  trifle,  they  could  be  used 

Mr.  SissoN  (interposmg).  I  am  not  speaking  about  using  them 
from  the  standpoint  of  some  one  stealing  the  stamps  or  unlawfully 
using  the  stamps,  but  what  value  has  that  stamped  material  or  paper 
as  a  mater  of  reclamation  if  you  had  the  right  sort  of  plant  to  re- 
claim paper  values? 

Mr.  Chappell.  It  has  practically  no  value.  It  is  ordinary  sulphite 
pulp,  the  same  as  the  newspapers  are  made  of. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Newspaper  pulp  has  a  value? 

Mr.  Chappell.  But  you  can  not  get  the  ink  out  of  it  without  large 
expense. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  asking  for  these  incinerators  only  to  de- 
stroy the  paper  which  must  be  destroyed  for  safety  and  which  can 
not  be  still  utilized  in  any  method  of  restoration  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  is  my  information  on  this  subject* 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  ordinary  waste  paper  you  bale  and  sell? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Any  paper  which  can  be  used  by  the  paper  maker 
is  baled  and  sold ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  the  building  you  propose  to  erect  an  appropriate 
part  of  the  general  scheme  or  is  it  simply  something  that  you  want 
special  ? 

Mr.  Chappell.  We  will  tear  it  down  as  soon  as  we  can.  As  soon 
as  the  war  is  over  and  we  get  back  to  normal  conditions.  I  do  not 
think  we  will  need  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  When  you  get  ready  to  take  down  the  old  inciner- 
ators, it  would  not  be  of  much  value? 

Mr.  Chappkll.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wesley,  (ioing  bark.  I  think  the  confusion  in  Mr.  MondellV 
mind  wiis  due  to  the  fact  that  we  used  to  burn  this  stuff  in  the  old 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  because  they  had  the  old  style 
of  furnace,  but  when  they  completed  (he  new  bureau  building,  they 
put  in  modern  furnaces  with  self-feeders,  I  think,  and  it  is  not 
practical  at  all  to  burn  this  stuff  there  any  more.  These  securities 
constitute  the  spoilage  from  the  bureau.  Where  they  print  a  great 
number  of  stamps,  postage  stamps,  for  instance,  on  one  sheet  and 
there  are  a  number  imperfect,  the  whole  sheet  is  destroyed  with 
some  as  good  as  new.  The  regulations,  contingent  upon  the  law, 
provide  that  they  shall  be  burned.    The  boilers  at  the  new  bureau 
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are  not  sufficient  to  bum  them.  So,  we  wei*e  run  out  of  there.  We 
then  came  to  the  Treasury  Department,  that  was  two  years  ago, 
and  burned  them  in  our  own  boilers.  We  had  constant  complaint 
from  the  police  department  on  account  of  the  smoke  law.  It  makes 
a  black  smoke  and  the  cinders  would  fall  on  the  streets.  We  finally 
got  word  from  the  President  himself  that  we  had  to  stop  it,  because 
it  was  littering  up  the  White  House  lawn.  Then,  we  went  to  the 
navy  yard  for  about  a  year,  where  we  had  the  use  of  a  naval  fur- 
nace. That  was  very  successful.  Then,  they  put  in  modern  self- 
feeding  furnaces  in  order  to  save  fuel  and  that  ran  us  out  of  there. 
Then,  we  sought  the  assistance  of  private  individuals,  the  gas 
plant,  and  for  several  months  we  burned  them  in  their  plant.  Now, 
they  are  going  to  do  the  same  thing  as  other  people,  put  in  a  self- 
feeding  modern  furnace,  and  that  runs  us  out  of  there.  Then  we 
looked  around  and  found  the  place  at  Benning  which  has  been 
mentioned. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  a  long  distance. 

Mr.  Wesley,  It  is  not  only  the  long  distance,  but  it  does  not  destroy 
the  paper  as  it  should*  it  rather  chars  and  bakes.  It  is  not  modem  for 
the  purpose  and  besides  necessitates  hauling  a  long  distance.  These 
are  securities,  spoiled  from  the  Bureau,  postage  stamps,  internal 
revenue  stamps,  some  perfect  and  some^  imperfect.  It  makes  quite  a 
volume. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Who  follows  the  postage  stamps  from  the  bureau  to 
this  incinerator  near  Benningsf 

Mr.  Weslet.  The  Secretary  has  a  committee  representing  the  de- 
partment  from  which  they  originate  in  the  case  ol  securiti«.  I  am 
speaking  now  of  stuff  that  is  printed  on  nondistinctive  paper.  The 
distinctive  paper,  of  course,  is  macerated  to  pulp  and  sold  at  a  good 
price.  The  reason  that  this  is  not  sold  is  that  there  is  a  high  percent- 
age of  mucilage  in  the  postage  stamps.  Then  there  are  our  thrift 
stamps,  16  on  a  card. 

Mr.  Btrns.  You  do  not  need  anything  for  that  purpose  after  the 
war  is  over,  but  this  other  you  will  need  for  the  other  purposes? 

Mr.  Weslet.  Yes,  sir;  the  spoilage  of  stamps  of  every  description 
and  the  disbursing  officers'  checks. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  do  you  protect  this  material  which  3rou  send 
to  Bennings? 

Mr.  Wesley.  The  "SecretaiT  has  a  special  appointed  committee 
representing  the  Secretary  and  the  bureau. 

Mr.  MoNDEix.  They  do  not  follow  every  wagon? 

Mr.  Weslet.  Yes,  sir:  they  stay  right  with  it  until  it  is  burned. 
That  is  one  of  the  expenses  oSf  burning.  Two  moderate  salaried  men 
go  right  with  it.  They  check  it  off  from  the  bureau.  It  is  turned 
over  from  the  bureau  to  the  office  of  the  secretary  «nd  it  is  checked, 
jind  after  it  is  checked  by  these  representatives  of  the  Secretary  it 
is  turned  over  to  the  specially  appointed  committe.^  of  two  men,  one 
representing  the  Secretary'  of  the  Treasury  and  one  representing 
the  bureau. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Those  are  not  always  the  same  men,  are  they? 

5fr.  Wesley.  Either  them  or  their  alternate^s.  There  are  two  men, 
in  case  one  is  sick  or  on  leave,  and  they  accompany  it  to  this  place 
of  destruction,  and  they  see  that  it  is  destroyed  before  they  leave. 
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RENT  OF  PUBLIC  BUIIJ)ING8. 

Mr.  Btrns.  For  rent  of  public  buildings  your  estimate  is  $16,0>j. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  for  rent  of  buildings  at  East  St.  Liouis.  IlL 
Evansville,  Ind.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Huntin^on,  W.  Va.,  and  New- 
port, R.  I.  We  are  remodeling  or  enlarging  buildings  belonging  to 
the  Government,  and  the  officials  are  in  rented  quarters.  The  con- 
tractors have  had  all  sorts  of  difficulties  in  getting  the  building? 
finished,  and  when  they  fail  to  get  them  done  in  time,  the  rent  bilL« 
accumulate. 

EAST  ST.  IJOUIS,   ILL. 

Mr.  Btrns.  You  want  $4,000  for  rent  of  building  at  East  St 
Louis? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  For  what  period  of  time  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  are  paying  $1,009  per  month  there.  That 
would  be  about  four  months. 

Mr.  Btrns.  You  say  that  is  due  to  delay  in  the  erection  of  the 
Government  building? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  is  due  to  the  failure  of  the  contractor  to  complete 
his  contract  on  time,  so  that  we  have  had  to  ask  during  the  time  that 
they  are  in  default  for  money  for  paying  rent.  The  contractors  will 
be  responsible  for  this  under  their  bond. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  rents  are  chargeable  to  the  contractor? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  liquidated  damages  coverini?  the 
rent  of  fach  of  these  buildings. 

EVANSVILLE,   IND. — HARRISBUBG,    PA- 

At  Evansville,  Ind.,  we  ask  $3,000.    That  appropriation  was  ex 
hausted  March  16,  of  this  year,  and  it  is  running  at  the  rate  of  $350 
per  month.    At  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  we  are  askmg  $2,000,  and   the 
rental  there  is  $5,000  per  annum. 

Mr.  SissoN,  Of  course,  if  they  got  the  buildings  completed  before 
this  money  is  exhausted 

Mr.  Wetmore  (interposing).  The  balances  would  be  turned  into 
the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Byrns.  As  I  understand  it,  all  of  this  money  that  is  appro- 
priated and  used  will  be  refunded. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  All  of  this  money  that  is  used  will  be  refunded,  be- 
cause when  we  make  a  final  settlement  with  the  contractors,  we  de- 
duct the  amount  of  the  rent. 

HUNTINGTON,  W.  VA. — NEWPORT,  B.  I. 

At  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  $4,000  is  asked.  The  rent  there  is  $500 
per  month.  At  Newport,  R.  L,  the  amount  asked  is  $3,000,  and  the 
rental  is  at  the  rate  of  $515  per  month.  The  rent  appropriation 
thei-e  was  exhausted  September  6,  1918,  and  the  Huntington,  W.  Va- 
appropriation  was- exhausted  July  15,  1918.  All  of  these  items  are 
covered  by  bonds. 
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REPAIR  OF  auditor's  BUILDING. 

I&IPROVRMENT    8ANITABT    CONDITIONS — ^SEWERH — LIUIIT. 

Mr.  Btrx6.  For  the  repair  of  the  Auditor's  Building  you  esti- 
mate $60,000. 

Mr.  Wetmore,  This  matter  has  been  up  here  before,  and  we  have 
had  hearings  on  it.    The  item  reads — 

Tlitit,  In  order  to  remedy  the  present  insanitary  oonditious  iu  the  Auditor's 
HuildinK  (former  Bureau  of  Enjri'aving  and  Printing  Building),  and  to  separate 
the  sanitary  wastes  from  tlie  storm  water  in  said  huil(iing,  as  well  as  tlie  west 
iMitbuiidlng,  tlie  iK)wer  house,  the  stable,  and  the  laundry,  and  to  insure  the  dis- 
i'liurge  of  rain  water  fnan  certain  areas  of  the  new  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing  into  the  storm  water  sewers,  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury  be.  and 
he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  provide  tlie  ne<'essary  new  soil,  waste, 
an<l  <lniin  piping,  etc.,  including  the  necessary  alterations  and  changes  incident 
tliereto,  and  for  installing  fi»eders  for  supplying  light  and  power  to  the  Auditor's 
Building. 

With  the  exception  of  the  feeders  for  supplying  light  and  power 
to  the  Auditor's  Building,  that  same  proposition  was  presented  to 
the  committee  a  year  or  two  ago.  The  storm  water  from  one-half 
of  the  bureau-building  roof  and  the  sewage  from  these  buildings 
go  into  ane  sewer  that  extends  over  toward  Anacostia,  and  it  is 
pumped  off  Giesboro  Point.  That  involves  the  pumping  of  the  rain 
water  from  the  To6f  along  with  the  sewage  from  the  building.  But 
that  is  not  the  worst  feature  of  it:  The  sewer  is  not  big  enough  to 
accommodate  the  sanitary  and  rain-water  waste  from  those  build- 
ings, and  whenever  there  is  a  storm  the  rain  water  going  into  that 
sewer  blows  the  contents  out  into  the  commercial  channel  where  the 
steamboat  landings  are.  There  is  an  apparatus  there  that  relieves 
the  overcharged  sewer,  and  the  contents  go  into  that  channel.  It 
is  unhealthy  and  unsanitary,  and  the  District  Commissioners  have 
complained  about  it.  The  sewer  is  not  of  proper  capacity  to  carry 
both  the  sewage  and  the  rain  water.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
to  put  in  a  storm  sewer  that  will  take  care  of  the  rain  water  from 
the  bureau  roof  and  from  those  other  buildings  and  carry  it  over 
into  the  Tidal  Basin.  That  would  be  clean  rain  water,  and  it  would 
relieve  the  sewer. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  near  the  bathing  beach  will  you  discharge 
that  water? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  would  be  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tidal  Basin. 
It  would  be  the  rain  water  or  storm  water  from  the  roofs  that  will 
\ye  discharged,  and  not  the  sewage. 

Mr.  BrRNS.  This  is  only  necessary  in  case  of  heavy  rains? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  rain  water  is  pumped  wlieiher  it  is  caused  by 
heavy  rain  or  not.  You  are  paying  for  the  pumping  of  rain  water, 
and  it  could  be  discharges!  into  the  Tidal  Basin  without  paying  a 
cent  on  that  account,  except  for  putting  in  tlie  storm  sewer. 

Mr,  Mondell.  This  is  only  rain  water  from  the  roof? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir.  TThis  is  quite  separate  from  the  sanitary 
sewer. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  storm  water  from  the  roof  and  yard  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  drainage  from  the  yard  goes  into  it. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  Is  there  any  danger  of  carrying  down  there  a  qa&u- 
tity  of  earthly  matter  or  dirty  water  that  would  be  objectionable  in 
the  Tidal  Basin? 

Mr,  Thompson.  I  should  say  not. 

Mr.  MoNDELii.  Of  course,  storm  water  is  not  very  clean. 

Mr.  Thompson.  No,  sir;  but  with  that  big  body  of  water  with  it- 
large  surface  exposed  to  the  sun  and  wind,  the  bacteria  would  ht 
killed. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  much  of  this  $60,000  will  be  required  for  the 
construction  of  this  sewer? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  do  not  believe  I  have  the  items  separated. 

Mr.  BrRNS.  I  notice  t^at  in  the  hearing  on  August  25,  1916,  you 
stated  at  that  time  that  the  estimate  was  $42,500  for  sewer  work  in 
connection  with  the  building.  I  suppose  that  would  represent  the 
^ount  now,  unless  there  is  some  increase  in  cost. 

Mr.  Wetmore.    No,  sir ;  because  we  have  increased  the  amoiinL 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  is  due  to  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  labor 
and  material. 

Mr.  Byrns.    It  is  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  labor  and  material? 

Mr.  Thompson.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  are  these  feeders  to  which  you  refer? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Those  are  the  main  feeders  of  the  Auditor's 
Building,  or  the  electrical  feeders.  They  have  b^n  there,  I  should 
say,  for  20  years,  and  they  have  deteriorated  due  to  age,  and  their 
method  of  support  is  dangerous.  They  are  not  properly  supported, 
and  we  want  to  renew  those  feeders  and  support  them  properly  so 
that  they  will  not  come  in  contact  with  each  other  and  short  circuit 
and  start  a  fire. 

Mr.  Byrns.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  require  $10,000  for  that 
pui  pose. 

Mr.  Thompson.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  As  I  understand  it,  this  is  to  replace  feeders  you  now 
have? 

Mr.  Thompson.    Yes,  sir;  the  main  feeders. 

Mr.  Byrns.    Do  you  know  when  they  were  installed? 

Mr.  Thompson.  They  were  installed,  according  to  my  recollection, 
abo^it  20  years  ago. 

Mr.  Byrns.    Just  how  have  they  become  deteriorated? 

31r.  Thompson.  The  cables  are  insulated  with  rubber,  and  of 
course  that  deteriorates  rapidly.  Then  the  outer  braid  of  the  whole 
thing  has  a  definite  life,  and  in  this  case  they  have  practically  out- 
lived their  usefulness.  They  are  supported  by  chains  and  pieces  of 
wire,  and  it  is  not  a  workmanlike,  satisfactory,  or  safe  job.^ 

Jf r.  MoNDELLu  I  notice  in  the  explanation  made  of  this  item  that 
thfc  increase  over  the  former  estimate  of  $50,000  is  said  to  be  dne  U* 
the  iiicroasod  cost  of  labor  and  material.  Did  the  ori^^inal  e?timatt> 
of  ^50.000  also  include  the  restoration  of  these  light  feeders? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  $7,500  was  the  original  estimate  for  that-  an.I 
$:5r).000  was  for  the  other. 
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Saturday,  Octoubr  5,  1918. 

division  of  ix)ax8  and  currkncv. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  S.  BBOUOHTON,  CHIEF,  DIVISION  OF 

LOANS  AND  CUKBENCT. 

FOB  ADDITIONAL  EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Mr.  Broughton,  you  are  asking  for  a  total  of 
$536,062.50  for  the  Division  of  Loans  and  Currency,  in  addition  to 
the  amount  already  appropriated  for  the  current  year.  Will  you 
please  explain  to  the  committee  just  what  that  sum  is  needed  for, 
and  whether,  or  not,  all  of  it  represents  additional  employees  or  in- 
i'reases  in  salaries? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  may  remember  that  at  the 
time  of  the  hearings  on  the  legislative  bill  last  year  estimates  were 
presented  for  an  increased  force  on  account  of  the  increased  perma- 
nent work  in  the  division,  and  those  estimates  were  granted  by  the 
<*omniittee.  At  that  time  we  did  not  take  into  account  the  necessity 
for  a  reorganization,  and  the  estimates  now  submitted  are  to  cover 
the  permanent  work  in  hand  at  the  present  time  occasioned  by  the 
Liberty  Loan  operations,  which  will  continue  during  the  life  of  the 
loans,  or  approximately  so,  and  for  a  reorganization  of  the  office. 
We  are  hanaicapped  in  particular  in  the  division  through  the  lack 
€)f  supervisory  clerks.  We  have  not  been  able  to  offer  permanent 
emplOTment,  and  we  have  felt  that  it  was  not  right  to  use  the  lump 
sum  for  creating  salaries  unless  they  are  conmiensurate  with  the 
statatory  salariea 

Mr.  Btrns.  There  is  an  indefinite  appropriation  now. 

Mr.  Broughton.  For  the  expenses  of  the  loan,  and  it  is  a  question 
of  how  far  that  should  be  used.  It  certainly  should  be  usexl  for 
the  ori^nal  issue,  but  after  the  bond  has  reached  the  hands  of  the 
subscriber,  the  subsequent  transactions,  I  personally  hold,  constitute 
permanent  work.  For  instance,  the  transfer  of  registered  bonds,  the 
issue  of  registered  bonds  upon  the  exchange  for  coupon  bonds,  the 
payment  ox  interest,  and  the  thousand  and  one  transactions  which 
occur  in  connection  with  bonds  and  that  follow  upon  the  original 
is^ue,  in  my  opinion,  constitute  permanent  work. 

Mr.  Btrns.  Now,  is  it  expected  to  use  any  of  this  money,  if  appro- 
priated, for  this  work,  in  the  preparation  of  loans 

Mr.  Broughton  (interposing).  Before  coming  to  that,  I  will  refer 
:<»  tlie  estimate.  If  granted  this  will  provide  for  550  employees,  and 
we  have  232  positions  on  the  statutory  roll.  That  would  make  782, 
^iit  we  are  actually  employing  about  1,000. 

Mr.  Btrns.  They  are  paid  out  of  that  indefinite  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Brox'ghtox.  Yes,  sir;  all  of  them  except  those  in  statutory 

fK»sitions. 

>fr.  Btrns.  Are  they  employed  for  any  definite  period  of  time? 

Mr.  Broughton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Btrns.  How  long  have  yon  been  carrying  tliein? 

Mr.  Broughton.  We  have  been  taking  them  on  from  time  to  time 
hince  the  war,  or  since  the  first  Liberty  loan  was  offerecl. 
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Mr.  Byrns.  There  is  quite  a  liberal  percentage  allowed  for  th- 
preparations  for  loans. 

Mr.  Broughton.  At  present  one-fifth  of  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bykns.  Why  can  you  not  continue  to  draw  your  force  fn»::. 
that  appropriation  without  asking  for  additional  funds? 

Mr.  Broughton.  We  can  up  to  a  certain  point.  Now  we  have  g'^. 
the  third  loan  out;  we  have  got  the  bonds  delivered  to  subscriber-. 
On  September  15  we  paid  interest  to  the  registered  holdei*s  and  next 
March  we  will  pay  interest  again.  There  are  more  than  a  millicf 
holders  of  .registered  bonds.  But  there  are  twenty  or  thirty  milli^ : 
holders  of  coupon  bonds,  and  there  will  be  large  numbers  of  su: . 
coupon  bonds  exchanged  for  registered  bonds,  and  there  will  I 
many  other  ti*ansactions  occasioned  by  so  many  bonds  and  holder-. 
This  work  will  continue  and  grow  in  volume.  Now,  how  far  ca^ 
such  work  be  properly  charged  against  the  original  issue? 

Mr.  Byrns.  Have  you  been  so  construing  it  in  the  past? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Last  winter  the  Department  asked  you   to  in 
crease  the  force  to  care  for  the  permanent  work  in  hand   at  thnt 
time,  and  the  present  estimate  is,  in  our  judgment,  to  cover  fnrthe'- 
permanent  work  in  hand  occasioned  through  the  issue  of  additioint! 
loans. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  much  was  the  appropriation  increased  for  th 
payment  of  employees? 

Mr.  Broughton.  It  was  about  $150,000. 

Mr.  Byrns.  As  I  understand  it,  the  legislative  bill  for  the  on'* 
I'ent  year  allowed  you  144  employees  in  addition  to  those  previous! > 
employed  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  And  if  this  sum  is  allowed,  it  will  serve  to  increa>e 
your  force  to  the  extent  of  about  500  more  emplo3'ees  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  would  make  a  total  of  644  in  addition  to  th*- 
force  you  previously  employed? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  we  had  **^ 
employees.  We  had  about  40,000  holders  of  registered  bonds,  an  ! 
in  the  course  of  a  vear  we  issued  134,000  interest  checks.  Transac 
tions  in  registered  bonds  and  payment  of  interest  thereon  was  li:  • 
bulk  of  the  bond  work.  Most  of  those  registered  bonds  were  closo'y 
held,  and  75  per  cent,  of  them  were  held  by  national  banks  t«» 
secure  circulation.     Todav  wo  have  more  than  a  million  liolders  <•: 

* 

registered  bonds,  and  on  September  15,  in  the  payment  of  the  first 
interest  on  the  third  loan  we  issued  600,000  checks.  That  was  on^* 
interest  payment.  Then,  there  are  outstanding  to-day  between  fort*, 
and  fifty  million  coupon  bonds  in  the  hands  of,  we  estimate,  20.000,'>"* 
individuals.  Every  one  of  those  bonds  can  be  sent  to  the  Treasnr\ 
Department  and  exchanged  for  registered  bonds,  and  it  is  a  inatt»»r 
of  the  greatest  importance  that  people  holding  the  small  denominu 
tions  of  coupon  bonds  should  take  that  action,  because  they  wi!' 
then  be  safeguarded  in  their  holdings  and  the  temptation  to  use  thv- 
in  payment  for  merchandise  and  for  other  purposes  will  be  reniov^^ii 

Mr.  Byrns.  Do  you  find  that  they  are  adopting  that  course? 

Mr.  Broughton.  They  are  more  and  more,  and  while  we  issuo*^ 
almost  1,000,000  registered  bonds  in  the  third  loan  and  2SJ0O0XK*-' 
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coupon  bonds,  we  expect  that  as  a  result  of  such  exchanges  we  will 
have  three  times  as  many  registered  bonds  as  at  present  outstanding 
within  a  few  months.  More  and  more  all  over  the  country  small 
holders  are  requiring  delivei'y  of  registered  bonds.  Coupon  bonds 
may  be  exchanged  for  registered  bonds  without  charge  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. Such  transactions,  and  other  operations  relating  to  reg- 
istered bonds  forms  a  large  part  of  the  permanent  work  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Loans  and  Currency.  That  is  our  important  work  and  it 
is  our  overwhelming  work. 

Mr.  Byr2«s.  As  I  understand  it,  you  have  about  1,000  employees 
now  in  your  bureau  ? 
Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  About  232  of  those  however,  are  on  the  statutory  roll? 
Mr.  Broughton.  Tliey  are  on  the  statutory  roll,  but  we  have  about 
70  vacancies  on  the  statutory  roll  in  the  low  grades  which  we  have 
not  been  able  to  fill. 

Mr.  Byrns.  The  remainder  are  employed  imder  the  lump  sum 
appropriation? 
Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir,  for  the  expenses  of  loans. 
Mr.  Byrns.  If  this  amount  was  allowed,  would  it  be  necessary  for 
you  to  continue  to  employ  people  out  of  that  appropriation? 

Mr.  Broughton.  In  connection  with  the  original  issues  we  will 
have  to  continue  the  employment  of  the  people  we  have,  and  probably 
in  connection  with  the  fourth  loan  we  will  have  to  take  on  more 
people.  We  expected  that  the  people  employed  in  connection  with 
the  second  loan  would  have  the  work  so  well  in  hand  in  connection 
with  the  original  issue  that  they  would  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
third  loan,  but  we  found  that  we  had  to  take  on  additional  people  to 
get  out  the  original  issue  of  the  third  loan.  Sufficient  work  came  to 
the  office  to  absorb  the  activities  of  all  our  people  to  the  time  of  the 
third  issue,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  the  same  in  connection 
with  the  fourth  loan. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Has  there  been  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the  comp- 
troller or  anyone  to  your  employin<j  persons  out  of  that  fund  for 
work  other  than  the  preparation  of  loans? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Xo,  sir;  not  at  all.  This  has  always  been  the 
cu.stom  of  the  Department,  and,  as  the  work  increase^,  at  the  first 
opportune  time  we  report  to  Congress  and  ask  for  an  appropriation 
to  cover  the  permanent  work.  You  realize,  of  course,  that  it  is 
impossible  while  the  issues  are  just  going  out  to  draw  a  line  and  say 
this  is  original  issue  work  and  that  is  permanent  work,  and  separate 
the  people  on  the  work. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Do  you  anticipate  that  there  will  not  be  sufficient 
funds  out  of  that  indefinite  appropriation  to  enable  you  to  employ 
those  clerks  from  now  until  the  be^innin^  of  the  next  fiscal  year? 
In  other  words,  I  am  trying  to  determine  whether  or  not  your 
bureau  can  get  along  without  this  additional  appropriation,  and  at 
tlip  same  time  be  provided  with  sufficient  clerks.  Of  course,  every- 
lK>cly  realizes  that  vou  must  have  the  force.  It  is  necessary  to  issue 
the  checks  promptly  and  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  exchanges  and 
to  make  them  with  promptness  and  accuracy,  but  I  was  wondering 
whether  or  not  this  appropriation  which  was  made  could  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  those  clerks  for  the  balance  of  thi'^ 
fiscal  year. 
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Mr.  Brouohton.  We  will  have  to  use  it  just  as  we  have  since  tin* 
last  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  do  you  figure  that  you  neecl  500  clerks,  or  how 
did  vou  arrive  at  the  number  of  clerks  that  vou  need? 

Mr.  Broi'(}hton.  Because  I  know  what  people  are  engaged  on 
the  i^gistered  bond  work  and  on  the  interest  work,  and  I  know 
that  work  is  not  going  to  grow  less,  but  it  will  increase.  I  know 
it  will  largely  increase. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  am  not  clear  in  niv  mind  whether  vou  intend  to 
increase  your  force  in  the  number  you  have  stated,  or  whether  you 
simply  propose  to  secure  a  new  appropriation  with  which  to  pay 
those  you  now  have. 

Mr.  Broughton.  In  a  large  majority  of  instances  that  is  the  ca^?. 
Employees  will  be  transferred  from  lump  sum  roll  to  statutory  nUl. 
If  we  are  given  the  executive  positions  that  we  ask  for,  they  will 
not  be  filled  altogether  froip  people  in  the  office  now,  but  they  rep- 
resent a  comparatively  few  in  the  total  number  of  positions  asked  for. 

INX^REASK  l.V    HALAKIIIS  A,^li    NKW    PLACES. 

Mr.  Siasoi^.  A  good  m^ny  of  your  items  Represent  mere  inGrea>c> 
in  salary  of  men  you  already  \^\^  For  instance,  you  increase  ihe 
Chief  of  Division  from  $3,500  to  $4,500,  that  being  an  increase  t»f 
$1,000;  you  increase  nn  assis.tant  Chief  of  Division  from  $2,700  II* 

►,500,  ov  aJi  increase  of  $800^  j^nd  ypu  increase  a  second  a^stani 
!mef  of  Piyisio^  from  $2,500  to  $3,000^  that  being  an  increus*^  (f 
$500. 

Mr.  Broughton.  I  will  explain.  In  my  own  ca^o  that  was  {»m 
in  by  direction  of  the  Secretary,  and  I  have  nothing  to  say  in  re*r:u  i 
to  that.    J  am  willing  to  cive  all  of  my  time  and  attention 

Mr.  SissoN  (interposing).  I  did  not  even  know  that  you  held  thu: 
position. 

Mr.  Broughton.  I  get  $3,500  a  year. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  in  that  li.-t,  .^o  it  ^  .-? 
not  personal  at  all.  If  you  will  look  at  the  top  of  that  list,  you  \\  .. 
find  one  assistant  chief  of  division  for  war  savings  at  $'Vr)(V»,  A.i- 
you  paying  $3,500  in  that  position  now? 

Mr.  Broughton.  We  are  paying  $3,000  now.  He  is  not  a  pcnii  - 
nent  man. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  the  next  one 

*  Mr.  Broughton  (interposing).  He  is  the  assistant  chief  of  Di-  - 
sion  for  War  Loan  Accounts  now,  and  he  took  a  reducti(ui  fi".  . 
$3,500  to  $^^,000  to  accept  that  position. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  salary  now  is  $3,000? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir.  The  assistant  chief  of  the  division  ^r  > 
$2,700. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  you  raise  it  to  $3,500? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Going  on  down  the  list,  I  find  a  first  assi:>tant  cli-i 
of  division  at  $2,500.    Was  he  paid  $2^000  before? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Xo  sir,  $2,500. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  it  is  $2,500  now  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  an  assistant  to  the  chief:  v  . 
have  no  such  person  in  the  office  now. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  Then  tliat  is  a  new  place? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  have  one  chief  clerk  at  $2,500.  Is  that  a  new 
place  ? 

Mr,  Bbouqhton.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely  new. 

Mrl  SissoN.  The  next  is  one  accountant  at  $3,000.  Is  that  a  new 
place? 

Mr.  Broughton.  That  is  a  new  place.  We  have  a  man  there  now, 
but  he  will  not  be  considered  for  the  place.  He  is  a  temporary 
man  for  war  service. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  how  many  men  you  have  on 
your  rolls  now.  You  have  been  paying  a  great  many  of  these 
people  out  of  your  lump  sum,  and  you  now  propose  to  make  them 
statutory  employees? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  81S8ON.  You  hay^  one  department  head  at  $3,000.  Is  that 
the  man  you  say  you  will  not  consider  at  all? 

Mr.  liDouoHTQN.  THe  ^ccpuntant  J  vill  not  consider.  There  is 
a  man  in  the  office  who  might  be  considered  who  is  getting  $2,400. 

Mr.  S188OK.  In  other  word9,  you  have  a  man  in  your  office  who 
could  take  th^t  piac/s? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Ve9,  Bif ;  probably. 

Mr.  Sxsaoi^.  80  that,  in  one  sen^  of  the  word,  that  is  not  a  new 
place,  but  is  an  increase  of  salary? 

Mr.  S|u>x7QHTQN.  Yf»,  3ir. 

Mr.  Si3gpN.  Ypu  have  ei^t  depa^meut  heads  at  $2,500  each. 
IIow  many  of  those  positions  aire  pew  and  how  many  have  you  now? 

Mr.  PnoufifnTDN.  we  hi^ve  seyen  department  heads  now. 

Mr.  S188ON.  So  that  one  oj!  these  would  be  new? 

Air.  PRQUf^HTQN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SiRsoN.  Of  course,  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  individual  hold- 
ers of  the  positions. 

Mr.  Broughton.  We  have  seven  places  now. 

Mr.  MoNDKix.  At  $2,500? 

Mr.  Broughton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  S188ON.  You  get  one  new  place.     You  have  seven  new  and 
yoii  want  one  more? 

!Mr.  Broughton.  We  have  eight  now,  and  are  asking  for  nine. 
W^e  have  eight  department  heads  now. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Eight  department  heads  at  $2,o00  each? 

Mr.  Broughton.  One  at  $:^,()00  and  eight  at  $2,500. 

>Ir.  SissoN.  What  do  these  eight  men  get  now  ? 

^fr.  BRoufUiTON.  From  $1,800  to  $2,400. 

Air.  SissoN.  And  vou  lump  them  in  at  $2,500? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes.  sir;  but  I  an)  not  saying  the  persons  now 
-riiployed  will  be  appointed  to  such  position. 

^fr.SissoN.  You  have  a  list  of  salaries  paid'out  of  the  lump-sum 
fwnd  that  you  expect  to  make  statutory? 
>Ir.  Broucshton.  In  some  instances. 
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NEW  POSITIONS. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  have  one  custodian  of  vaults  at  $2,500.  Is  that  a 
new  place? 

Mr.  Broughton.  That  is  a  new  position. 

Mr,  SissoN.  You  have  one  subcustodian  of  vaults  at  $2,000. 

Mr.  Broughton.  I  beg  j^our  pardon,  we  have  a  custodian  of 
vaults  now. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Is  this  subcustodian  of  vaults  a  new  place? 

Mr.  Broughton.  The  subcustodian  of  vaults  is  a  new  position. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  pay  the  salary  of  the  custodian  of  vaults  out  of 
the  lump  sum,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  do  you  pay  him? 

Mr.  Broughton.  $2,020. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  you  propose  to  increase  him  to  $2,500  9 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  subcustodian  of  vaults  is  a  new  position  t 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  have  two  assistant  subcustodians  of  vaults  at 
$1,800  each.    Do  you  have  either  of  them  at  the  present  time! 

Mr.  Broughton.  No,  sir,  they  are  new  positions. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  have  four  guards  at  $900  each.  What  have  vii: 
been  paying  guards  heretofore? 

Mr.  Broughton.  We  have  none  of  them  now.    They  are  new. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  have  one  subcustodian  of  paper  at  $2,000? 

Mr.  Broughton.  That  is  a  new  position. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Of  clerks,  bookkeepers,  and  accountants,  you  have 
five  at  $2,200  each.    How  many  have  you  nowt 

Mr.  Broughton.  Seven  at  $2,000,  four  on  lump  sum  and  three  on 
statutory  roll. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  you  are  asking  for  eight  at  $2,000. 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  are  asking  there  for  13.  In  other  words,  you  art 
asking  for  six  new  places. 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Five  of  them  to  get  $2,200  and  one  to  get  $2,000. 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir;  five  at  $2,200  and  eight  at  $2,000. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Then  you  have  12  at  $1,800  each.  Then  you  have  17 
at  $1,600  each,  61  at  $1,400  each,  and  128  at  $1,200  each.  How  do  yen 
increase  that  force? 

Mr.  Broughton.  On  the  bond  roll  we  have  only  four  at  $1,800  no^. 
Those  are  new  positions. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  have  four? 

Mr.  Broughton.  We  have  four  at  $1,800  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  many  have  you  at  $1,600? 

Mr.  Broughton.  We  have  11. 

Mr.  SissoN.  So  you  get  six  new  places  there? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  have  here  61  at  $1,400  each. 

Mr.  Broughton.  We  have  52  at  $1,400  each. 

Mr.  SissoN.  So  you  get  nine  new  positions  there ! 
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Mr.  Broughton,  Yes,  sir.  At  $1,200  we  ask  for  128,  and  we  have 
V2.  Now,  you  will  notice  that  we  ask  you  to  eliminate  clerks  below 
$1,200.    At  present  we  have  178  clerks  at  $1,100  on  the  bond  roll. 

Mr.  SissoN.  When  you  eliminate  the  clerks  below  $1,200,  how  will 
tlie  number  of  clerks  compare  with  the  present  number  t 
Mr.  Broughton.  It  will  be  more  than  250  less.  - 
Mr.  SiBSON.  How  many  will  you  have,  if  we  give  you  this  in  the 
form  of  a  statutory  roUt 

Mr.  Broughton.  Approximately  750.  That  does  not  mean  that  we 
^vill  discharge  anybody  on  the  bond  roll,  but  we  will  consider  them  as 
a  part  of  the  original  issue. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  much  more  will  the  statutory  roll  cost  for  the 
same  number  of  employees  than  the  lump  sum  costs?  Have  you 
that  figured  out? 

Mr.  Broughton.  I  have  figured  it,  but  I  liave  not  got  it  with  me. 
Mr.  Sjssox.  You  can  put  that  in  the  record. 
Mr.  Broughton.  I  will  do  so. 

Mr.  SissoN.  We  will  go  on  down  the  list.  As  I  understand  it,  you 
have  dropped  all  the  clerks,  bookkeepers  and  accountants  below^ 
$1,200? 

Mr.  Broughton.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Making  178  in  all  that  you  have  dropped,  not  from 
that  particular  roll,  but  from  all  the  rolls? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  207  people  now  employed 
on  the  bond  roll  at  $1,100  and  266  employed  at  $1,000. 

Mr.  SisflON.  Take  the  counter  clerks — 10  at  $1,400  each,  40  at 
you  have  dropped  in  each  class,  and  how  the  salaries  have  been  in- 
4»reased. 

Mr.  Broughton.  I  think  that  is  shown  down  here  at  the  bottom. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Take  the  counter  clerks — 10  at  $1,400,  each,  40  at 

$1,200  each,  30  at  $1,000  each,  and  20  at  $900  each.    Are  those  the 

salaries  they  are  paid  in  all  branches  of  the  Treasury  Department, 

or  have  you  increased  the  pay? 

Mr.  Broughton.  We  are  increasing  that  to  cover  a  special  situa- 
tion. These  are  minor  clerks,  so  called,  and  they  have  not  a  first 
grade  clerical  status. 

Mr.  Sisson.  What  are  they  getting  now  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  They  are  getting  from  $900  to  $1,200.  Most 
of  them  below  $1,200.    • 

Mr.  S188ON.  You  increase  the  $1,200  people  to  $1,400,  the  $1,000 
people  to  $1,200,  and  a  portion  of  the  $900  people  to  $1,000,  leaving  20 
at  ^00  each. 

Mr.  Broughton.  We  have  obtained  in  the  past  a  large  number 
of  these  employees  from  the  Bureau  of  Engniving  and  Printing. 
They  have  not  a  clerical  status.  They  come  into  the  office  and  make 
^ood  clerks,  but  they  have  not  the  necessary  status  to  go  up  in  the 
clerical  line. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Of  computing  machine  operators,  you  have  five  at 
<;!  ,400  each.    Is  that  the  nuinber  you  have  now  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  No,  sir;  we  have  none  that  receive  that  much 
now. 

Mr.  S188ON.  What  do  you  pay  them? 

Mr.  Broughton.  One  thousand  dollars,  $1,100,  and  $1,200. 
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Mr.  SiBSON.  Hoyf  many  have  you  at  $1^00? 

Mr.  Bbouohton.  I  can  not  tell  you  without  looking  it  up.  Thev 
are>  carried  on  the  rolls  as  clerks. 

Mr.  SissoK.  What  is  the  maximum  salary  paid  in  the  rest  of  the 
Treasury  Department  for  computers  operatmff  machines  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  fixed  salary. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Proofreaders,  at  $1,200  each.  Is  that  the  pay  of  th- 
proofreaders  now? 

Mr.. Broughton.  Eleven  hundred  dollars  and  $1,200,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Addressograph  superintendent,  is  that  a  ne^sr  place! 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  $2,000.    Have  you  anybody  like  that  now  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  We  have  an  $1800  man. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Assistant  addressograph  superintendent,  $1,800. 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  $1,800  man  heretofore  i-eceived  $1,600? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Addressograph  operators,  10  at  $1,600  each.  How 
many  of  those  have  you  now  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  We  have  141  emplo^^ees  in  the  section  now,  aiv^ 
the  salaries  run  from  $900  to  $1,600. 

Mr.  SisBON.  How  many  does  this  give  you  in  the  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  110. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  reduced  the  number  to  110? 

Mr.  Brou(;hton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SisaoN.  That  does  not  mean  that  vou  will  have  onlv  110  eui- 
ployees,  but  only  110  go  on  the  statutory  roll? 

Mr.  Broughton.  I  imagine  that  there  will  be  200  before  the  four!, 
loan  is  over. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Assorters,  five  at  $1,200  each  and  5  at  $1,000  e:u'- 
Are  those  new  places? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  ji^ir.  Most  of  the  people  now  doing  th.it 
work  get  $1,100. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Skilled  laborers,  some  at  $1,400,  $1,200,  and  $1,1)00  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  We  havfe  skilled  laborers  in  all  of  those  ^rrail*^. 
We  have  about  20  vacancies  in  our  labor  force  on  the  statutory  r»  'i 
at  the  present  time  at  the  low  salaries  which  we  can  not  fill. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Is  not  $1,400  a  large  salary  to  pay  a  skilled  labor<?r! 

Mr.  Broughton.  For  example  we  put  a  man  as  assistant  in  o«ir 
nection  with  the  shipping  of  coupon  bond?.     Such  men  hold  Tprv 
responsible  positions.    They  have  not  the  necessary  civil    service 
status  and  can  not  be  clerks  at  all. 

Mr.  SissoN.  They  do  not  stand  any  examination? 

Mr.  Broughton.  No,  sir;  not  as  clerks. 

Mr.  SissoN.  They  do  not  take  the  regular  clerk  examination,  b.'t 
they  are  just  honest  and  have  had  experience? 

Mr.  Broughton.  They  have  experience  and  have  been  trainoi. 
We  must  keep  them. 

Mr.  Byrnh.  Are  you  paying  any  of  your  skilled  laborers  $1,40<» ' 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes;  we  have  two  at  $1,400. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Any  at  $1,200? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir;  four  or  five. 
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Mr.  Byrns.  On  the  statutory  roll  you  have  two  that  you  pay 
$1,000  each? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  have  18  laborers  at  $GGO. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Of  course,  it  is  perfectly  proper  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  an  estimate  for  the  permanent  roll  and  perfectly 
proper  that  you  should  be  provided  with  a  permanent  roll  as  soon 
as  it  became  apparent,  as  it  has  now,  that  you  will  need  these  clerks 
permanently,  but  hei-e  is  an  estiniate  for  a  lump  sum  appropriation. 
Of  course,  the  connnittee  could  ^o  to  work  and  make  is  recommenda- 
tions for  an  appropriation  in  accordance  with  your  detailed  estimate 
here  of  expenditures  but  I  want  to  ask  you,  in  the  event  this  is  not 
allowed,  would  you  be  handicapped  in  any  way  for  the  balance  of 
the  year  on  account  of  lack  of  fowe  or  could  you  provide  for  your 
force  out  of  this  indefinite  appropriation  which  you  are  now  usinp? 

Mr.  Broi'ciiton.  Mr.  Chairnian,  we  would  be  very  seriously  handi- 
capped unless  we  were  ^iven  the  proper  supervisory  force.  I  can 
say  to  a  man,  "  We  will  p:ive  you  $2,400,"  but  we  do  not  know  whether 
it  will  continue  that  after  tne  war  and  a  man  is  not  ^oinp  to  give 
up  another  nosition  and  come  into  the  office  onto  the  bond  roll  that 
\H  considereu  temporary.  Another  thing,  as  long  as  there  is  the  lump 
sum,  pressure  will  continue  for  salary  advances,  and  a  situation  diffi- 
<-nlt  to  control  arises.  It  is  particularly  unfortunate  for  an  office 
to  have  a  statutory  roll  and  a  lump  sum  roll. 

Mr.  Bykxs.  These  employees  you  now  have  under  your  lump  sum 
appropriation  are  civil  service  employees? 

Mr.  Brouohton.  Yes,  sir,  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to 
supplj  the  employes.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  recently 
j>ernntted  us  to  appoint  up  to  $900  outside  of  the  civil  service,  pro- 
vided the  appointees  take  the  examination.  We  get  these  people  and 
they  take  the  civil  service  examination  and  then  the  first  thing  we 
know  they  ai'e  offered  $1100  by  some  other  department,  but  in  the 
meantime  we  have  ti*ained  them.  We  have  a  statutory  roll  and  of 
coui'se  we  have  attempted  to  keep  our  bond  roll  to  correspond  with 
the  statut(H:y  roll.  We  are  asking  you  to  authorise  us  to  create  statu- 
tory positions  so  that  we  can  have  a  reorganization  of  the  force. 

Sir.  Byrxs.  These  clerks,  as  I  understand,  when  the  Fifth  Liberty 
I^ian  takes  place  will  be  employed  in  its  pi'eparation. 

Mr.  Brouohton.  They  will,  in  so  far  as  their  services  are  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  Byrns.  In  other  words.  Congress  makes  an  appropriation  for 
the  exjienses  of  the  loan? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Inasmuch  as  Congress  makes  the  appropriation,  if 
t  hat  is  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  for  the  loan,  it  seems  to  me,  so 
far  as  these  clerks  permanently  emploj'ed  for  other  purposes,  ought 
not  to  have  their  time  taken  on  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Brouohton.  You  are  correct. 

Mr.  Byrnh.  I  can  see  that  in  your  bureaus  you  can  not  always 
divide  your  work? 

Mr.  Brougiitox.  Xo.  sir.  The  executive  people  must  take  charge 
of  the  new  work.  We  must  have  an  organization.  I  wonder  if  vou 
realize  that  we  have  the  greatest  security  department  probably  in  the 
world.     We  are  organizing  a  great  security  department  to  handle 
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transacations  in  bonds.  We  have  not  the  organization  at  the  top. 
We  can  fill  in  at  the  bottom.  You  can  provide  use  with  $1,00U  or 
$1,200  people,  but  that  does  not  solve  the  problem.  We  must  have 
a  definite  and  adecjuate  organization  with  a  competent  supervisory 
force. 

Mr.  Byrxs.  You  have  about  one  thousand  employees  now  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  After  this  loan  has  been  offered,  do  you  expect  that  y(»:i 
will  need  a  thousand  men  before  the  time  comes  to  float  another  loan  i 

Mr.  Broughton.  I  estimate  that  we  have  250  people,  possibly  moiv, 
engaged  in  cleaning  up  the  Third  Loan,  but  when  the  Third  Lioan  i- 
cleaned  up  it  will  require  750  people  in  the  office  to  carry  on  t!.e 
work  in  hand  without  the  Fourth  Loan. 

Mr.  Bytins.  You  do  not  think  that  the  646  that  you  will  have  if 
this  estimate  is  allowed  will  be  sufficient  to  run  the  force? 

Mr.  Broughton.  No,  sir;  not  for  all  time.  I  hope  it  wilL  but  I 
can  not  tell.  If  we  can  get  the  proper  supervisory  people  for  the 
organization,  if  we  can  attract  people  to  come  here  and  work  witii 
us  in  a  supervisory  capacity,  good  accountants,  good  bookkeeper^. 
and  good  office  managers,  the  best  we  can  get,  of  course,  we  can  gel 
along  with  a  smaller  force. 

Mr.  Byrns.  To  what  extent  can  you  use  machines? 

Mr.  Broughton.  For  instance,  adding  machines? 

Mr.  Byrns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Broughton.  We  could  not  do  the  work  without  them. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  As  I  understand  it,  this  estimate  in  the  main  i?  to 
place  a  considerable  portion  of  your  present  temporary  force  on  ih^ 
statutorv  roll? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDEM^  With  some  increased  compensation  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Some  increased  compensation  for  the  present 
force  and  some  new  positions  for  people  not  in  the  present  TOrce, 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Those  increases  could  be  made  and  the  increase  in 
the  force  could  be  made  and  paid  for  out  of  the  bond  appropriatioD  \ 

Mr.  Broughton;  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  But,  as  I  understood  you,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Byrns' 
inquiry,  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  the  sort  of  people  you  need,  unles.< 
you  can  assure  them  of  that  permanence. 

Mr.  Broughton.  We  have  had  difficulty  in  doing  that. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  That  is  a  handicap,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a 
question  before  the  committee  of  fixing  this  statutory  roll  with  the 
bond  sales  and  dispositions  going  on  and  with  the  permanent  con- 
ditions not  clearly  established  and  outlined. 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  trying  is  your  situation?  You  have  plenty  of 
funds,  and  you  have  full  authority,  so  it  is  ju^  a  question  oi  whether 
with  the  use  of  the  funds  and  the  exercise  of  that  authority  you  can 
persuade  people  that  the  positions  are  sufficiently  attractive?* 

Mr.  Broughton.  We  want  authority  to  offer  the  people  places  and 
assure  them  that  they  will  be  provided  for. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  can  increase  all  these  salaries  as  you  contem- 
plate, you  can  add  to  your  force,  and  you  can  do  everything^  except 
to  give  an  assurance  of  permanency. 
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Mr.  Broughton.  We  can. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  And  in  order  to  give  that  assurance  of  permanency 
you  ask  the  committee  to  do  what  is  rather  an  unusual  thing. 

Mr..  Broughtox.  Do  you  think  it  is  proper  for  the  department  to 
place  people  on  the  bond  roll  for  the  permanent  work  of  the  office 
when  we  have  statutory  positions  provided  at  low  salaries  which  we 
are  unable  to  fill? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  As  long  as  you  get  the  money,  certainly,  why  not; 
unless  you  are  actually  running  short  of  funds  in  connection  with 
the  disposition  of  the  bonds,  in  which  event  you  ought  to  have  an 
additional  sum. 

Mr.  SissoN.  When  the  annual  budget  comes  you  will  have  before 
the  committee  the  entire  salary  roll  of  the  Treasury  Department  and 
wo  can  then  make  a  comparison  as  to  all  the  salaries  in  the  various 
departments. 

Mr.  BRotTGiiTox.  You  make  the  verv  point  that  I  have  been  try- 
iiifiT  to  make.  We  have  a  statutorv  roll  and  the  salaries  are  eraded 
at  so  and  so,  and  particularly  the  low  places  Ave  have  not  been  able 
to  fill.  AVe  are  asking  you  to  eliminate  those  and  give  us  others  so 
that  we  can  go  on  with  the  bond  roll  to  correspond  with  the  statu- 
tory roll. 

Mr.  SisflON.  But  you  do  not  take  into  consideration  that  we  are 
setting  a  precedent  here  which  may  not  only  affect  the  Treasury  De- 
partment permanently  but  affect  every  department  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Brougiiton.  We  have  $900  places  that  we  can  not  fill. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  In  the  meantime  you  have  full  authority  to  employ 
people  at  salaries  at  which  you  can  obtain  them  and  you  have  the 
money  with  which  to  pay  them  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  We  have  18  laborer  positions  at  $660  and  15  of 
those  places  are  vacant.  Those  men  are  required;  they  are  needed 
for  the  regular  work  in  the  office,  handling  currencj'^  and  handling 
the  paper. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  have  not  any  doubt  that  in  a  position  like  that  we 
should,  perhaps,  give  you  some  relief,  but  I  doubt  extremely  the  wis- 
dom or  taking  up  piecemeal  the  reorganization  of  the  department 
unless  we  had  at  the  time  all  of  the  Treasury  Department  salaries  so 
as  to  make  them  harmonize. 

Mr.  Broughton.  Here  is  one  thing.  When  the  war  began  we  had 
88  people.  The  force  has  increased  to  1,000.  Since  the  war  our  office 
has  received  from  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  94,000,000 
pieces  of  securities. 

Mr.  SissoN.  For  that  very  reason,  being  in  a  chaotic  condition, 
there  should  not  be  a  permanent  organization  until  you  get  better 
settled  down. 

Mr.  Broughton.  We  have  permanently  placed  with  the  public  ten 
billion  dollars  of  bonds,  represented  by  something  like  forty  or  fifty 
million  bonds.  Transactions  because  of  such  bonds  is  permanent 
work.  We  can  count  on  that  absolutely.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  time 
has  come  when  we  should  be  provided  with  a  proper  organization. 

Mr.  SissoN.  But  von  will  not  know  until  after*  everything  is 
settled  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  I  appreciate  your  point. 

Mr.  Btrns.  Here  is  the  trouble  with  a  deficiency  bill.  As  both 
Mr.  Sisson  and  Mr.  Mondell  have  suggested,  the  regular  estimates 
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will  shortly  be  forthcoming  and  for  the  next  fiscal  year  you  ^ 
make  an  estimate  for  your  entire  force  and  the  committee  will  t^ 
before  it  a  statement  showing  just  what  number  of  employes  j 
need  at  the  various  salaries.    Here  is  a  proposition  changing  a  gr  / 
many  salaries. 

Mr.  Broughton.  There  is  no  question  but  what  that  is  involve-i 

Mr.  Byrns.  And  that  tends  to  create  some  confusion  in  the  m  . 
of  the  committee  in  undertaking  to  work  out  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Broughton.  I  appreciate  your  position. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  In  so  unusual  a  procedure  there  must  be  an  f-^ 
ceedingly  strong  case  and  great  urgency  to  justify  it.  That  is  :  - 
situation. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Absolutely  . 

Mr.  Byrns.  Now,  if  for  the  remiander  of  the  fiscal  year  you  v. 
have  ample  funds  to  provide  the  force  that  you  need  and  we  all  n*  i 
that  it  has  to  be  greatly  increased  as  the  amount  of  the  bonds  i-  .. 
creased,  and  so  forth,  and  if  you  are  going  to  be  assured  of  s  ^ 
cient  funds  to  meet  all  of  the  increased  work  during  the  remain  .  ' 
of  the  present  fiscal  year,  is  it  not  better  to  proceed  along  that  I:^ 
and  undertake  to  create  your  permanent  force  in  the  regular  : 
for  the  next  fiscal  year?     Of  course,  we  all  appreciate  tlie  for*- 
the  argument  you  make  as  to  permanency,  but  at  the  same  tin^t  1 
think  there  is  no  person  employed  in  your  bureau  who  is  not  int-' 
gent  enough  to  know  and  who  cannot  on  their  own  account  reai 
how  necessary  it  is  to  carry  this  force  into  the  next  year  and  -^ 
after  all,  the  question  of  permanency  in  that  light,  can  not  l^    ' 
much  consideration  with  any  man  or  woman  who  is  eniploveu 
your  bureau. 

Mr.   SissoN.  Referring  to  this  chief  of  division   increase*!   fi- 
$:].500  to  $4,500,  is  that  you  ? 

^Ir.  Bkofohton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Is  every  other  item  from  this  down  in  the  list  ar.  ' 
crease  in  the  estimate  over  your  present  force? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir.  This  eliminates  every  position  in  f 
clerical  line  below  $1,200;  every  counler  clerk  l)elow  $000.  ir 
everybody  in  the  laborer  grade  below  $(>C0. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  mean  that  it  eliminates  those  now  emploNti 

Mr.  Brox:ghton.  The  statutory  positions. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Those  on  the  statutory  roll? 

Mr.  Broi  GHTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  These  salaries  are  made  to  dati»  from  when? 

Mr.  Broughton.  From  October  1,  for  nine  months. 

Mr.  MoNDKLL.  As  to  this  last  item  of  $81,000,  that,  of  cour.-^,  - 
a  (liffei-ent   proposition^ 

•  Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir.  that  is  in  another  office  for  pennur- 
work. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  That  is  an  actual  addition  to  the  force  that  y. 
do  not  now  have? 

Mr.  Broughton.  I  understand  so,  ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondkijl*.  So  far  as  that  additional  force  is  concerneiL  iK.' 
cannot  be  provided  for  out  of  the  bond  funds,  can  it? 

Mr.  Broughton.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that. 
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Number  of  employees^  division  of  Loans  and  Currency,  Oct.  5,  1918, 


Salary. 


Statu- 
tory 
roll. 


13,500., 
3,000. 
2,700.. 
2,S00. 
2,400., 
2,250. 
2,000., 
1,900. 
1,800. 


1 
1 


1 
3 


*l 


13 


Bond 
roU. 


1 
2 


1 
2 
3 

4 
1 
5 


Salary. 


$1,000. 
1,500. 
1,400. 
1,200. 
1,100. 
1,000. 

900. 

840. 

800. 


Statu- 
tory 
roll. 


13 

2 

14 

32 


42 

43 

3 

21 


Bond 
roll. 


11 


52 
103 
222 
302 
194 

3 

1 


Salary. 


I7H0. 
720. 
660. 
4W. 
420. 
360. 


Statu* 
tory 
roll. 


Bond 
roll. 


20 

18 


2 
24 

2 
10 


1  Includes  82  vacancies  in  lower  grades. 


Monday,  Octtober  7,  1918. 
office  of  the  register  of  the  treasury. 
STATEUENT  OF  HOITSTON  B.  TEEHEE,  BEOISTEB. 


ADDITIONAL    KMPLOYKES. 


Mr.  Byrns.  Mr.  Teehee,  you  are  asking  for  the  register's  oi&ce  the 
^iim  of  $81,195,  as  a  deficiency  for  salaries^ 

Mr.  Teeuee.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  In  the  first  place,  please  tell  the  committee  just  how 
many  employoe.s  you  now  have  on  your  permanent  roll. 

Mr.  Teehee.  On  the  permanent  or  statutory  roll  we  have  now  all 
told  75.    That  does  not  include  the  register  and  the  assistant. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  then  have  a  force  which  you  are  paying  out  of 
the  lump  sum^ 

Mr.  Teeuee.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  on  that  roll  '24^5  at  this  time — that  is, 
[it  the  close  of  business  October  4. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Those  employees  are  being  paid  out  of  what  fund  ? 

Mr.  Teehee.  They  are  being  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  '*Ex- 
[M^nses  of  loans." 

Mr.  Byrns.  An  indefinite  appropriation  which  has  been  made  for 
that  purpose? 

Mr.  Teehee.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  long  have  you  had  that  force  or  the  greater  part 
employed? 

Mr.  Teehee.  A  part  has  been  employed  since  July,  1917.  Ad- 
ditions were  made  m  October,  and  in  December  of  last  year,  and 
April  of  this  year.  Of  course,  during  the  interims  there  have  been 
vacancies  which  have  been  filled,  but  the  main  additions  were  made 
at  those  time& 

Mr.  Byrns.  Do  you  ask  for  the  additional  employees  in  the  pend- 
ing bill  to  supplement  your  present  force,  or  do  you  propose  that 
these  employees  are  to  take  the  place  of  the  portion  of  the  employees 
who  are  being  paid  out  of  the  lump  sum? 

Mr.  Teehee.  In  great  part  it  wul  take  over  some  of  the  243.  The 
main  purpose  is  to  try  to  stabilize  conditions  to  a  certain  extent. 
Ihat  is  really  the  purpose  of  the  deficiency.    As  we  are  now  operat- 
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ing  we  are  constantly  losing  people.    That  is,  they  are  being  employ  • 
under  a  temporary  status  and  they  are  enabled,  of  course,  from  in- 
to time  to  secure  permanent  positions  and  the  result  is  that  ve  o:' 
not  hold  them,  although  in  a  great  many  cases  they    are  off^: 
higher  salaries,  whether  permanent  or  not,  and  under  a  higher  ( r  * 
they  would  quit  anyway.    The  purpose  here  is  to  stabilize  this  stau 
tory  force  so  out  of  this  temporary  force  we  could  make  part  a  -"' 
of  nucleus,  if  we  have  to  build  to  it,  but  I  am  of  the  judgment  r-  -^ 
that  we  will  not  have  to  add  very  much  more  to  the  permanent  for 
if  this  is  granted,  to  take  care  of  the  work  for  several  years  to  o:r  . 
but  doubtless  we  will  have  to  have  temporary  people. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  will  have  to  retain  part  of  your  present  so-cal* 
temporary  force? 

Mr.  Teehee.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  get  along  \^:t: 
out  it. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  stated  that  this  estimate  was  made  with  a  vir- 
to  stabilizing  your  force? 

Mr.  Teehee.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrn.  Other  than  that,  there  is  no  reason,  I  assume,  why  a: 
appropriation  should  be  made  in  a  deficiency  bill  ? 

Mr.  Teehee.  No;  there  would  not  be  any  real  reason,  Mr.  BTrn-. 

Mr.  Byrns.  In  other  words  what  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  whetl.-r 
or  not  you  would  have  any  trouble  in  securing  efficient  funds  fn>:. 
the  lump  sum  for  the  purpose  of  employing  such  additional  force  ^- 
might  be  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  your  office  on  account  -  *' 
the  increase  in  the  bonds? 

Mr.  Teehee.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  anticipate  that  we  will  have  ar; 
trouble  in  securing  employments  on  the  bond  roll,  as  we  call  :* 
although  it  would  still  leave  us  handicapped,  it  seems  to  me,  beca^:- 
we  would  have  quite  a  number  of  these  so-called  temporary  en: 
ployees  really  doing  the  permanent  work  of  the  office.  What  rmes: 
by  stabilizing  is  trying  to  organize  the  office  and  let  those  who  nr 
on  the  statutory  roll,  or  the  most  of  them  at  least,  take  care  of  whit 
we  term  the  permanent  work  of  the  office,  and  use  the  tempora:} 
employees  to  take  care  of  the  issuing  of  bonds,  that  is,  the  origin  i" 
issues.    That  really  is  temporary  work. 

IVfr.  Byrns.   I  take  it  that  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  carry  >v;' 
rate  the  work  of  vour  office  so  as  to  provde  for  your  perniar    ' 
employees  to  do  this  permanent  work  to  which  you  refer  altogt'ii:  r 

Mr.  Teehee.    Yes,  it  is.     I  am  using  some  of  the  permanent  .■ 
ployees  on  the  temporary  work  now  even.     I  shift  them  here  ?v''. 
there  where  I  think  we  might  be  able  to  use  them  to  better  advr.r. 
tage  because  of  some  special  qualification,  perhaps;  but  to  stab:!  ' 
it  would  seem  to  me,  I  should  hold  always  a  force  organized  w 
would  not  be  affected  b}-  resignations;    that  slight  disorganizati' ' 
that  necessarily  would  follow  in  people  constantly  leaving  the  for<^ 

Mr.  Byrns.  Do  you  secure  your  employees  under  the  lump  m::- 
through  the  civil  service,  or  just  employ  them  without  refereni'e  :  • 
the  civil  service? 

Mr.  Teehee.  Wc  first  apply  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  !* 
they  fail  to  secure  people  for  us  promptly,  then  necessarily  we  ::t'i 
them  from  the  outside.  A  few  days  ago  I  applied  for  author? '• 
to  secure  not  exceeding  100  clerks  on  the  basis  of  $1,000. 
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SECURING  EMPLOYEES   THROUGH    CIVIL   SERVICE. 

Mr.  Byrns.  To  what  extent  have  you  been  able  to  p^et  the  '243 
employees  through  the  civil  service? 

Mr.  Teehee.  The  243  includes,  of  course,  48  messengers — that 
leaves  195  clerks.  Of  that  number  45  have  a  civil  service  status ;  14 
are  appointed  as  typists,  126  under  what  we  have  denominated  the 
contract  plan,  which  is  nothing  more  than  employment  without  re- 
jrard  to  the  civil  service  requirements;  and  5  have  been  appointed 
just  recently  subject  to  their  taking  the  civil  service  examination 
at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Are  these  employees  appointed  for  a  definite  length 
of  time,  or  just  put  on  with  the  understanding  that  they  will  be  kept 
as  long  as  needwi? 

Mr.  Teehee.  Indefinitely.  There  is  no  specific  period  fixed.  We 
let  them  understand  that  the  work  is  in  the  nature  of  emergency 
work  and  whenever  the  emergency  expires  necessarily  their  employ- 
ments ends  with  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  spoke  of  resignations,  some  of  which  you  say  are 
induced  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  employees  have  been  offered 
higher  compensation  in  other  branches  of  the  Government  and  others 
have  left  to  accept  employment  more  desirable.  Can  you  tell  us 
what  the  percentage  has  been  in  the  way  of  resignations  in  the  past 
few  months? 

Mr.  Teehee.  From  the  1st  of  July  of  this  year  I  have  lost  just 
roughly  about  50  people  already.  A  number  of  those  have  resigiied 
because  of  higher  offers.  My  attention  has  been  called  to  offers  of 
$1,100  as  the  entrance  salary,  $1,200  after  three  months,  and  $1,320 
after  six  months,  and  necessarily  we  can  not  meet  those  offers.  We 
can  not  really  offer  higher  than  $1,000  for  the  reason  that  our  en- 
trance salary  on  the  statutory  roll  is  fixed  at  $1,000. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  mentioned  the  fact  that  you  had  lost  a  consid- 
erable number  of  your  50  employees  owing  to  better  offers  elsewhere? 

Mr.  Teehee.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDEix.  Have  you  any  idea  what  proportion  of  the  50  left 
vour  service  for  those  reasons? 

Mr.  Teehee.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  estimate,  but  I  should  say, 
about  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  were  the  reasons,  in  the  main,  for  separation 
from  the  service  of  the  others  ? 

Mr.  Teehee.  Some  of  them  went  back  to  their  school  work.  They 
had  come  in  during  the  vacation  period,  and  many  of  those  went 
back  to  their  school  work,  but  in  the  main  they  left  because  of 
better  offers  from  some  other  department. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Just  how  many  employees  do  you  contemplate  secur- 
ing if  this  estimate  of  $81,195  is  allowed? 

Mr.  Teehee.  The  first  item  is  two  chiefs  of  division  at  $2,000 
each.  That,  really,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  proposed  increase  of  two 
clerks  in  charge,  who  are  I'eally  acting  as  chiefs  of  division,  from 
$1,800  to  $2,000^ 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  already  have  two  chiefs  of  division  on  your 
permanent  force? 
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Mr.  Teehee.  Yes,  sir.  That  will  leave  two  $1,800  places,  which  I 
propose  to  fill  with  two  persons  whom  I  could  use  as  assistants  to 
the  chiefs  of  division.    Those  we  really  need,  ^ntlemen. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  simply  propose  to  promote  two  peope  to  those 
places? 

Mr.  Teehee.  Yes,  sir ;  and  get  two  from  the  outside. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  will  get  two  from  the  bottom? 

Mr.  Teehee.  Yes,  sir;  my  plan  is  to  promote  two  who  understand 
the  work  now  from  $1,800  to  $2,000  and  then  to  secure  two  others 
from  some  source  whom  I  could  use  as  assistant  chiefs. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  now  have  only  two  clerks  of  class  4  on  your 
permanent  roll? 

Mr.  Teehee.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  anticipate  that  you  will  require  four  chiefs  of 
division  ? 

Mr.  Teehee.  For  some  time,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Will  you  permanently? 

Mr.  Teehee.  It  will  be  a  number  of  years,  Mr.  Mondell,  I  am 
sure,  because  next  year,  as  I  understand  the  plan,  we  will  start  to 
furnish  the  permanent  bonds  for  those  that  we  have  issued  under 
temporary  conditions.  That  will  continue  for  practically  two  years 
with  our  present  issues.  Then,  I  anticipate  that  we  will  require 
these  additional  cliiefs  with  tho:-:e  two  assistants  for  three  or  four  or 
five  years  thereafter,  which  will  make  them  practically  permanent. 
The  other  part  of  the  appropriation  will  provide  for  100  clerks  at 
$1,000  each,  5  laborers  at  $660  eacli,  and  2  messenger  boys  at  $4n» 
each.  I  purpose  to  fill  those  positions  out  of  the  temporary  force 
that  we  now  have  or  else  I  will  secure  them  through  the  civil  service. 
I  can  only  ^ive  permanent  positions  of  statutory  places  to  those  who 
have  complied  with  the  civil  service  requirements. 

Mr.  Bykns.  Just  how  do  you  arrive  at  the  necessity  of  100  clerk?, 
if  you  can  tell  the  committee? 

Air.  Teehee.  That  largely  is  speculative. 

Mr.  Byrns.  T  undorstiuul,  but  I  am  sure  that  the  committee  woulii 
like  to  know  on  jti.st  what  basi><  you  figure  that  you  will  need  them. 

Mr.  Tektiee.  In  etfect  this  doficiency  estimate  is  to  reconsider  t)i»» 
estimate  wo  had  under  consideration  here  nearly  a  year  ago.  At  that 
time  I  applied  for  an  appropriation  of  $128,000*  I  think  it  was;  I  do 
not  remember  the  figures.  Of  that,  there  was  pmvided  around 
$70,000,  which  added  to  niy  ])ennanent  force  58  employees.  I  then 
had  asked  for  about  150  employees,  in  roimd  numbers.  I  representoii 
that  we  would  receive  bv  the  1st  of  Julv  about  2-1,000,000  inten\-i 
coupons  which  would  be  permanent  work  of  the  office.  I  think 
I  estimated  that  it  would  require  about  150  clerks  to  take  care  of  thf 
tremendous  increase  in  the*  work  resultino;  from  the  issuam*e  *>( 
bonds.  We  have  received  the  Treasurer's  interest  coupon  account- 
of  the  Liberty  loan  issues  from  December  to  Julv.  inclusive,  of  thi-^ 
j^ear,  and  they  contain  20,954.498  interest  coupons.  Those  we  ha\<' 
lo  audit  and  certify  our  examination  to  the  auditor  for  allowance  ia 
the  Treasurer's  accounts.  In  addition  to  the  examination  we  jriv* 
(hem  we  then  classify  them  accordin<r  to  denomination,  loan,  and  p'.r 
them  into  numerical  order  for  entry  into  our  final  records.  That  i- 
the  final  part  of  the  transaction.    We  will  have  received  during  thi- 
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year  in  excess  of  40,000,000  pieces,  not  considering  the  September 
payments  on  the  third  lonn  which  were  made  last  month.  Thase  will 
reach  us,  I  anticipate,  somewhere  about  the  first  of  the  year  or  per- 
haps in  December.  That  will  give  us  in  the  neighborhood  of 
<iO,000,000  to  70,000,000  interest  coupons  that  we  will  have  to  handle. 
1  am  very  sure  that  the  number  of  clerks  for  which  estimates  have 
been  made,  that  is,  as  to  the  statutory  roll,  will  even  fall  short  to 
handle  that  amount  of  work,  and  I  necessarily  will  have  to  rely  upon 
the  temporary  people  to  help  us  out.  My  recollection  is  that  I  esti- 
mated that  one  clerk  could  count  and  arrange  2,000  interest  coupons 
per  day  and  enter  about  2,500.  The  work  thus  far  discloses  that  1,500 
per  day  for  arranging  will  be  a  good  day's  work.  We  have  not  yet 
reached  onr  registration.  We  have  been  handicapped  for  several 
months,  until  just  recently,  for  space.  We  have  otner  quarters  now 
provided  for  in  the  old  Xuditoi-s  Building.  In  order  to  add  to  the 
force  immediately,  I  am  engaging  to-day  50  clerks.  Part  of  them 
>vill  report  for  duty  to-day  and  part  to-morrow.  Foj'  a  little  while 
wo  will  have  more  clerks  than  necessary.  We  should  have  addexl  to 
our  force  gradually  when  Me  needed  them,  but  for  the  want  of  space 
^vf»  rould  not  do  that.  Those,  of  course,  will  be  temporary  people, 
hut  they  are  coming  through  the  Civil  Service,  and  very  likely  some 
«»f  them  will  be  transferred  to  the  statutory  roll  if  thi$  is  granted. 
Thnt  branch  of  our  work,  handling  these  interest  coupons,  has  been 
•  lividod  into  three  sections.  One  is  called  the  auditing  section,  one 
1  he  arranging  section,  and  one  the  registration  section.  On  the  basis 
i  .f  40,000,000  coupons  annually,  it  will  requii-e  10  clerks  for  the  audit- 
rig  end  of  it,  for  the  arranging  end  of  it  100  clerks,  and  for  the  regis- 
Miition  50  clerks*.  The  chances  are  that  we  will  be  able  to  register 
•More  than  3,000  per  day,  because  they  will  be  almost  in  numerical 
onler  for  the  first  few  years,  and  they  will  not  become  broken  so 
:  MUch  until  after  a  few  years. 

Mr.  Si.ssoN.  What  do  you  do  exactly  in  a  bookkeeping  way  in  refer- 
♦»nce  to  each  of  those  coupons. 

Mr.  Tkkiiff.  We  have,  of  course,  the  finftl  record  of  coupon  bonds. 
Th:it  is  what  we  term  the  numerical  register,  beginning  with  No.  1 

nnfl  iroincr  down  in  order.  That  record  is  arranged  with  columns 
for  the  interest  coupon  maturity  periods.     Whenever  a  coupon  is 

pr(»sented  for  payment  and  paid  by  the  Treasurer,  it  is  transmitted 
«m  to  us  for  our  examination  and  certification  to  the  account.  We 
transmit  the  account  on  to  the  Auditor  for  the  Treasury,  but  we 
'"tjiin  the  coupon  and  enter  that  up. 

Afr.  Sissox.  That  i^  the  first  thing  you  do  with  the  coupon? 

Mr.  Tkfiiek.  Ves.  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  TVHien  the  coupon  is  turned  over  to  you  by  the  paity 
u'ho  has  paid  it? 

Mr.  Tfkhee.  The  Treasurer's  office. 

Mr.  Sissox.  The  first  thinir  vou  do  is  to  make  an  entrv  in  the  book? 

Mr.  Teeiiee.  No:  the  first  thinir  is  to  check  the  account.  He  sends 
'\-  a  statement  showing  the  number  of  coupons  in  that  account  and 
the  total  amount.  We  take  that  account,  check  it,  and  pass  it  on  to 
the  auditor.  If  we  discover  errors  in  it,  they  are  usually  not^d  on 
Tli<»  reveive  side  of  the  statement,  or  whatever  is  necessary  is  dune  in 
that  regard.    Then,  we  retain  those  coupons. 
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Mr.  SisflON.  Tlie  coupon  never  gets  out  of  your  hand  ? 

Mr.  Teehee.  No,  sir ;  it  never  gets  out  of  the  office.  We  file  it  an : 
it  is  retained  in  my  office. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Does  that  complete  the  work  of  your  office  with  reftr- 
ence  to  the  coupons  ? 

Mr.  Teehee.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  final  act. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  many  clerks  are  engaged  in  the  one  transaction  f 

Mr.  Teehee.  Handling  one  coupon,  tne  process? 

Mr.  SissoN.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Teehee.  Three. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  are  those  processes? 

Mr.  Teehee.  First  is  auditing,  second  is  arranging,  and  third  b 
registration. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Does  each  of  those  three  processes  require  a  book  entr 
of  the  same  kind  ? 

Mr.  Teehee.  No,  sir.  Only  one  requires  a  book  entry,  and  that 
is  the  registration? 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  audit  is  in  the  form  of  a  check  or  verification  ? 

Mr.  Teehee.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  idea.  There  will  be  a  lar^  num- 
ber of  coupon  bonds  reach  us  shortly  by  way  of  conversion,  ex- 
changes, and  interchanges  as  we  call  them.  Conversion,  where  a  cou- 
pon bond  is  converted  into  a  subsequent  issue  of  a  higher  rate. 
exchange,  where  a  coupon  bond  is  exchanged  for  a  registered  bci: «. 
with  the  same  rate,  or  a  higher  rate,  which  would  be,  in  effect,  a 
conversion,  and  interchange,  where  a  coupon  bond  is  exchanged  f«<r 
another  coupon  bond  of  the  same  class,  perhaps  of  a  higher  dtj- 
nomination.  We  have  already  received  1,221,442  bonds  and  tiic^ 
require  practically  the  same  process  that  were  given  to  the  intere-: 
coupons.  We  necessarily  have  to  check  the  accounts,  see  what  nui:.- 
ber  of  coupons  are  attached  to  the  bonds,  and  see  our  entry  of  tL- 
transaction  is  made  under  the  first  coupon  maturity.  That  clo?»»- 
the  transaction  as  to  the  bond  and  all  the  subsequent  coup>ons  f«»r 
that  matter.    That  also  is  entered  in  my  office. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  In  the  matter  of  exchanges,  the  procedure  orii'  - 
nates  and  closes  in  your  office? 

Mr.   Teehee.  Xo;   the  transaction 'originates   with  the  Divi^^  . 
of  Loans  and  Currency  of  the  Secretary  s  office.    The  whole  trai.>- 
action  comes  to  my  office  and  we  give  it  treatment  and  we  return  :: 
to  the  Division  of  Loans  and  CuiTency  where  they  make  the  sii:;- 
ment. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  But  their  dut}'  with  regard  to  it  is  simply  to  r 
ceive  and  transmit  to  vou  and  then  to  make  deliverv  after  t! 
issuance? 

Mr.  Teehee.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  exchange  bond  finally  corner  h 
to  my  office  for  entry  and  to  be  filed  away.  That  only  applie-  :■ 
the  coupon  bonds.  The  registered  bonds  are  retained  in  the  T>r  \ 
sion  of  Loans  and  Currency. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  coupon  bonds  only  come  to  you? 

Mr.  Teehee.  All  coupon  bond  transactions  come  to  me:  then*  \» 
have  the  final  record. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Is  there  any  reason  for  that  difference? 

Mr.  Teehek.  (Originally,  as  I  understand  it,  the  whole  of  the  l»<>- 
transactions  weiv  carried  on  in  the  Register's  office.     The  chir.« 
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was  effected  in  1010,  I  think  it  was,  when  a  part  of  the  work  was 
taken  over  by  the  Division  of  Loans  and  Currency. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  know  nothing  about  the  method,  but  it  strikes  nie 
that  the  registered  bond  should  come  to  you. 

Mr.  Teehee.  What  I  mean  is  where  the  bond  is  finally  canceled. 

Mr.  Sissox.  I  se<;  no  real  reason  why  there  should  bo  a  difference 
liiere.  It  seoms  to  me  it  should  come  to  the  Register  for  the  final 
lecord  of  the  transaction? 

Mr.  Teehi-j!:.    Originally,  that  was  correct. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  seems  to  me  that  would  be  the  mo-;t  logical  thing 
to  do. 

Mr.  Teeiiee.    The  change  was  made  in  1910. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  To  what  extent  are  these  employees  who  are  now 
engaged  in  temporary  work  and  whom  3[ou  propose  to  transfer  to 
the  statutory  roll  engaged  in  work  and  will  be  engaged  in  work  for 
the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year  properly  chargeable  to  the  bond  fund? 

Mr.  Teehee.  Of  course  the  number  of  clerks  provided  for  under 
the  estimate,  in  effect,  would  be  engaged  in  permanent  work,  al- 
tliough  I  might  use  some  of  those  on  the  statutory  roll  on  temporary 
work  because  of  siome  peculiar  qualifications,  and,  perhaps,  some  of 
those  on  the  temporary  roll  on  the  permanent  branch  of  the  work 
for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  My  inquiry  is  not  as  to  individuals  but  as  to  the 
sum  of  your  expenditure.  I  will  put  my  question  in  a  little  different 
way :  To  what  extent  would  the  additional  estimate  be  utilized  in 
paying  for  work  that  might  be  properly  charged  to  the  bond  fund  ? 

Mr.  Teeiiee.  In  effect  there  would  not  be  any.  None  of  these  really 
would  be  used  for  temporary  work  in  effect.  Of  course,  as  I  ex- 
plained to  you,  I  might  use  some  people  on  the  permanent  roll  for 
temporary  work  because  of  their  peculiar  qualifications.  The  effect 
of  it  will  be  that  all  of  these  people  here  under  this  estimate  would 
be  on  the  pennanent  branch  of  the  work.  That  would  be  the  effect 
of  it.  In  other  words,  I  would  build  up  what  I  might  call  the  audit 
branch  of  our  work.  We  practically  have  no  force  there  now  at  all. 
I  have  really  borrowed  at  this  time  all  my  people  from  the  audit 
branch  of  the  work,  and  they  are  now  engaged  in  completing  the 
Fourth  Liberty  bonds.  The  people  whom  I  intend  to  secure  by  this 
estimate  would  supplant  thenu  and  they  will  go  back  to  the  per- 
manent branch  of  the  work.  The  effect  of  this  deficiency  would  be 
that  it  would  be  applied  to  the  permanent  branch  of  the  work. 

ilr.  Btrxs.  To  what  extent  do  you  expect  to  be  able  to  do  away 
with  your  bond  roll  if  this  permanent  force  is  allowed  ? 

Mr.  Teehee.  For  the  time  being  it  will  be  effected  but  very  little, 
if  any,  because  I  applied  last  week  for  authority  to  engage  not  to 
exceed  100  more  clerks  chargeable  to  the  bond  roll. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  salaries  are  you  paying  your  clerks  on  the  bond 
roll  ? 

Mr.  Teehee.  $1,000. 

Mr.  Btrxs.  Have  you  any  employees  on  that  roll  getting  a  larger 
^a)ary  than  that? 

Mr.  Teehee.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  a  few.  We  have  five  on  that  bond 
roll  who  receive  $1,200,  and  the  other  clerks  receive  $1,000.  Now, 
of  course  there  is  an  additional  $120  that  we  pay  them,  and  that  makes 
those  salaries  $1,120  and  $1,820. 
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Mr.  S188ON.  They  are  paid  out  of  the  lump  sum? 

Mr.  Tehee.  Yes,  sir. 

,Mr.   MoNDEU^.  Where   are  you   accommodating  those    additioi  •. 
clerks  ? 

Mr.  Tehee.  We  have  a  part  of  them  down  there  at  the  Bureau  . : 
En^avinp^  and  Printing  Building.  We  have  a  little  one-storj'  anntx 
between  the  two  large  wings  where  we  are  completing  the  coup<<: 
bonds.  Then  we  have  the  other  clerks  for  a  part  of  the  perinane'  * 
branch  of  the  work  in  the  old  auditor's  building,  which  was  tlie  o! 
bureau  building,  now  called  the  Auditor's  Building.  Then,  a  part  •:' 
the  force  is  up  at  the  Treasury  Building  where  we  handle  regristen^ : 
bonds,  and  a  small  part  of  the  audit  work  is  done  up  there. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  precaution  do  you  use  after  the  coupon  Ik>ii  :- 
go  into  your  office  to  prevent  them  from  being  stolen  or  misplaced  t 

Mr.  Tehee.  Each  shift  has  to  check  out.  We  operated  for  a  whi!  . 
and  until  recently,  with  a  double  shift,  but  now  we  have  consolid:iT»'«i 
it  into  only  one  shift.  As  to  the  stock  that  we  receive  from  tin* 
Division  of  Loans  and  Currency,  of  course,  we  are  charged  with  tha' 
as  so  many  thousand  pieces.  The  Division  of  Loans  and  Curren-} 
assumes  that  they  are  getting  1,000  in  a  package,  and  it  is  our  dutv 
to  count  that  1,000  bonds  to  the  package  to  see  if  they  are  all  there. 

Mr.  kSissox.  ^Suppose  in  your  check  it  should  develop  that  t':«* 
package  was  short:  The  I)ivisi(m  of  Loans  and  Currency,  not  ha\''M' 
chocked  it.  would,  of  course,  be  called  upon  to  go  back  to  the  Burr:'- 
of  Engraving  and  Printing,  but  suppose  the  Bureau  of  Entrm^i*  J 
and  Printing  said  that  they  had  delivered  that  numl)er  of  boii<i-. 
what  protection  would  the  Division  of  Loans  and  Currency  ha\»  : 
Of  course,  you  are  protected. 

Mr.  Tehee.  They  would  have  none  as  between  the  Bureau  of  Et 
graving  and  Printing  and  my  offi(*e. 

Mr.  Sissox.  If  a  bond  ha.s  been  honestly  lost,  or  if  a  coupon  boT.<« 
has  been  honestly  lost,  of  course,  it  is  simply  the  loss  of  a  pie<'e  *>: 
paper,  but  if  somebody  has  purloined  it.  there  would  then,  o^  cfMirx-. 
be  missing  a  serial  number  of  bonds. 

Mr.  Tehee.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Could  you  then  check  that  up  when  the  coupons  fn*- 
the  stolen  bonds  were  pivsonted  for  payment,  oi*  could  you  ^top  tl.  • 
payment  of  the  coupons? 

Mr.  Tehee.  We  perhaj)s  could  not  stop  the  payment  of  tlie  <*•»»: 
pons,  because  they  would  be  payable  to  bearer,  but  we  could  in  tl:  • 
course  of  time  determine  from  what  source  the  coupons  came  to  u^. 

^fr.  Sissox.  And  finally  locate  the  bond  through  the  Secret  Servj.v. 
riioy  would  have  to  trace  the  ownership  of  the  l)ond  back  from  haii  1 
to  hand,  and  of  course,  that  would  be  very  difficult. 

Mr.  Tehee.  It  would  be. 

^Ir.  Sissox.  It  would  he  almost  like  tracing  a  10-dollar  bill. 

Mr.  Tehee.  Yes,  sir.  The  package,  of  course,  comes  to  the  Divi-i<»i. 
of  liOans  and  Cunency  sealed,  and  that  is  really  the  protection  of  tli«? 
Division  of  I-iOaus  and  Currency  against  both  the  Bureau  Engra\- 
ing  and  Printing  and  my  office.  They  receive  the  packa^  in  a  seale-i 
condition,  and  on  the  face  of  the  package  is  data  showmg  the  num- 
ber of  bonds,  the  denominations,  by  whom  examined.  countcKJ.  seaKl. 
etc..  at  the  Bureau  of  Elngraving  and  Printing. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  Does  it  show  what  employee  sealed  it? 

Mr.  Tehee.  Yes,  sir ;  it  shows  the  initial  as  a  rule.  In  the  case  of 
employees,  they  ^o  by  initials  or  numbers.  That  is  the  only  protec- 
tion of  the  Division  of  Loans  and  Currency.  They  receive  it  in  a 
si>ale<l  condition,  and  the  only  contact  that  the  Division  of  Loans 
and  Currency  has  with  it  is  when  they  receive  that  sealed  package 
and  pass  it  over  to  my  oflSce  where  we  really  check  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing.  Infrequently  we  do  have  a  shortage  or  an 
over  in  the  count  of  bonds.  • 

Mr.  SissoN.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  in  arranging  an}'  of  those 
cases ( 

Mr.  Tehee.  No,  sir.  Whenever  we  discover  that,  we  report  it 
immediately  to  the  Division  of  Loans  and  Currency,  and  they  take 
it  up  with  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing. 

^fr.  SissoN.  Has  there  been  any  trouble  about  bonds  being  stolen? 

Mr.  Tehee.  No,  sir;  ncme  at  all. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  is  hardly  early  enough  to  begin  to  find  any  for- 
ireries.     By  the  way,  that  is  not  very  frequent,  I  presume? 

Mr.  Tehek.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  frequent.  Those  bonds,  after  they 
have  been  treated  by  my  office — that  is,  counted,  sealed,  and  ex- 
amined— are  then  returned  to  the  Division  of  Loans  and  Currency 
where  thev  check  against  us — that  is,  as  to  the  proper  number  of 
bonds  in  t\ie  packages,  and,  of  course,  if  they  find  the  number  to  be 
correct  they  tnen  reseal  them  and  prepare  them  for  shipmen^. 

Mr.  Sissox.  The  Division  of  Loans  and  Currency  checks  the  indi- 
vidual pieces^ 

Afr.  Tehee.  Yes,  sir;  they  check  the  bonds  finally. 

^fr.  Byrns.  What  are  these  four  divisions  you  have  referred  to? 

Mr.  Teeiiee.  One  is  called  the  Notes  and  Coupons  Division,  and 
then  there  is  a  divi.sicm  recently  organized,  since  July,  that  we  call 
the  Division  of  Interest  Coupons.  I  propose  now  to  create  a  Division 
of  Registered  Bonds  and  a  Division  of  Coupon  Bonds.  We  really 
luive  that  organization  now. 

Mr.  Sissox.  You  want  only  two  new  salai'ies  and  two  increases 
t*{  salarv?     Vou  want  two  new  places? 

Mr.  '1S:ehee.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELi^.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  which  you  consider  the 
important  feature  of  your  estimate  could  be  provided  for  by  simply 
•  routing  two  chiefs  of  division  at  $2,000  eacn. 

Mr.  Teehee.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Btrxs.  Suppose  the  conunittee  gave  you  that,  would  you  not 
rhen  have  the  organization  you  desire? 

Mr.  Teehee.  'ies,  sir. 

Mr.  Btrns.  Could  you  not  then  meet  the  demands  on  your  office 
until  some  time  in  December? 

Mr.  Teehee.  Yes,  .sir:  I  could  do  that. 

There  are  two  chiefs  of  division,  and  if  you  will  give  me  those  two, 
that  will  give  me  what  I  want  so  far  as  heads  of  sections  are  con- 
••erned. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Then  vou  could  provide  for  the  other  out  of  the  bond 

fund? 
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Mr.  Teehee.  Yes,  sir;  the  only  trouble  I  would  have  would  be  tLi: 
I  would  not  be  able  to  stabilize  my  condition  as  far  as  I  would  ne- 1. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  would  be  better  not  to  reorganize  the  forte  on  tL> 
deficiency  bill. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  are  confident  that  these  two  additional  chif!- 
of  division  will  be  necessary  for  a  number  of  years? 

Mr.  Teehee.  Yes,  sir. 
*  Mr.  MoNDELL.  That  part  of  your  organization  is  not  a  temponirv 
matter? 

Mr.  Teehee.  No,  sir. 


Monday,  October  7,  191S. 

AUDITOR  FOR  THE  NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWAKD  LTICKOW,   ATIDITOK  FOE  THE   HAYY 

DEPAETMENT. 

ADDITIONAL   CLERICAL   FORCE, 

Mr.  Byrxs.  You  are  asking  for  an  additional  force  aggre^ati:^ 
$24,150? 

Mr.  LucKOw.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  have  now  how  many  in  your  force? 

Mr.  LucKOW.    We  have  a  total  of  1^7,  and -counting  myself  thf^ 
are  178. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  manv  additional  clerks  were  vou  allowed  in  tL 
current  laW,  or  in  the  current  year? 

Mr.  Ltjckow.  Since  the  war  started  I  have  had  an  increase  of  7 
all  told. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  many  does  this  additional  estimate  provide  f 

Mr.  LucKow.  This  provides  for  20  more— 8  at  $1,800,  2  at  $1 ,»'"-. 
10  at  1,400,  and  a  mesenger  boy  at  $600. 

Mr.  Byrns.  State  why  you  need  these  additional  clerks. 

Mr.  LucKOW.  We  all  are  exceedingly  busj'^.  and  that  includes  M»'T  i- 
bers  of  Congress,  so  I  think  I  can  expedite  matters  by  simply  tellii :: 
you  this :  Up  to  two  years  ago  we  used  to  prepare  an  annual  rep<r' 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  there  was  ov  - 
tained  in  that  report  in  very  concise  form  an  abstract  of  the  work 
performed  and  the  condition  of  the  office  for  the  past  fiscal  ye:*: 
Two  years  ago  that  was  deemed  unnecessary,  and,  consequently,  v  - 
report  has  not  been  printed.  It  used  to  be  a  pamphlet  of  about  iV> 
size  rindicating  6  by  9]  containing  six  or  eight  printed  pages.  I* 
was  for  my  own  information  and  benefit  and  for  the  benefit  of  tn 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurj*^,  and  others  who  miglit  1-^ 
interested.  I  have  kept  on  preparing  that  annual  report  in  th'> 
condensed  form  and  here  is  an  abstract  of  it,  which  I  ^all  be  cla  i 
to  submit,  if  vou  care  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Let  it  go  into  the  record. 

(The  abstract  referred  to  follows:) 


^ 
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Principal  icork  performed  during  fiscal  year  by  divisions. 
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On  hand 

July  1, 

1917. 

Re- 
ceived, 
1918. 

ToUl, 
1918. 

• 

Audited, 
1918. 

On  hand, 

June  80, 

1918. 

Amount 
allowed. 

Law  Division: 

Settlement  judgments.  Court  of 
Ctoims 

1 

9 

10 

• 

9 

1 

112,678.31 

Division  of  Accounts: 

Paymasters'  and  other  accounts. 

658 

2,478 

3,136 

1,588 

1,548 

196,742,588.08 

Claims  Division: 

Claims,  officers,  men,  etc 

Railroad  transportation 

566 
849 

14 

8,114 
7,625 

548 

8,680 
8,474 

562 

6,883 
5,761 

490 

1,797 
2,713 

72 

490,403.83 
2,781.380.85 

2,500,000.00 

Transfer    Accounts,    expendi- 
tures, estimated 

Total 

1,429 

16,287 

17,716 

13,134 

4,582 

5.771.784.68 

Onind  total 

2,088 

18,774 

20,862 

14,731 

6,131 

204.527.051.     f^ 

Mr.  LucKow.  In  addition,  I  have  included  in  my  letter  to  the  Sec- 
retary, asking  for  this  increase  in  the  deficiency  bill,  a  table  which 
shows  comparatively  the  increase  in  the  number  of  accounts  and 
claims  of  1917  and  1918.  Then  I  take  the  months  of  July  and  August 
of  1917  and  the  months  of  July  and  August  of  1918  and  again  pre- 
pare a  comparative  statement  of  paymasters'  accounts  and  claims 
-howing  the  increase.  So  it  is  also  in  concise  form.  I  thought  per- 
haps it  would  expedite  matters  if  I  simply  called  attention  to  tnese 
facts,  and  then  left  the  copy  with  you.  All  of  the  information  that 
I  could  possibly  give  you  is  contained  in  these  two  documents. 

The  increase  in  number  received  is  shown  by  the  following,  com- 
parative statement  showing  the  accounts  and  claims  received  during 
the  fiscal  years  1917  and  1918,  and  also  during  the  months  of  July 
and  August.  1917  and  1918 : 


0 

Claims. 

1 
1 

1917 

1918 

Increase. 

Percent 

of 
increase. 

1917 

19J8 

Increase. 

Percent 

of 
increase/ 

1,600 

2,478             869 

54 

8,352 

15,739 

7,387 

80 

Months  of  July  and  August,  1917  and  1918. 

356         787 

431 

121 

1,538 

3,006 

1,468' 

96 

This  shows  an  increase  of  54  per  cent  in  the  number  of  paymasters' 
accounts,  and  in  claims,  in  number,  89  per  cent,  but  let  me  call  your 
attention  to  this,  if  you  please,  that  it  does  not  show  the  actual  in- 
crease in  the  work.  The  increase  in  work  is  three  hundred  to  five 
hundred  per  cent,  because  the  volume  of  the  accounts,  is  so  much 
jrreater  than  it  used  it  be,  from  two  to  ten  times  larger.  '  We  used  to 
have  about  250  to  300  paymasters  in  normal  times,  and  now  we  have 
1 ,000  and  over.  While  the  number  of  accounts  is  shown  there  it  does 
not  show  the  actual  increase  in  work,  because  the  volume  of  the 
accounts  and  the  number  of  items  are  so  much  greater.     In  the  public 
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bill  section,  every  public  bill  comes  in  connection  with  the  accoix* 
as  evidence  necessary  in  the  adjustment  of  that  account. 

Mr.  Btrns.  Have  you  been  allowed  any  additional  clerks  in  t-  * 
way  of  yeowomen  or  details  to  your  office  by  the  Navy  Departmeiii ' 

Mr.  LucKOW.  None  at  all. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Your  entire  force  is  represented  bv  the  permantr.t 
roll? 

Mr.  LrcKOW.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  have  some  vacancies? 

Mr.  LucKOw.  We  have.  We  fill  them  as  rapidly  as  circumstan*-  - 
will  permit.  In  the  past  vear  we  have  had  30  or  40  change^  *  i 
account  of  enlistment,  draft,  transfei*s,  and  for  other  reasons.  W. 
have  not  tried  to  exempt  anyone  up  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  is  the  status  of  your  work,  i^it  current  now  ? 

Mr.  LucKOW.  It  is  just  about  a  year  behind.     • 

Mr.  Byrns.  Is  it  falling  farther  behind? 

Mr.  LucKOW.  It  will  as  time  goes  on  if  volume  continues  to  in- 
crease. Everything  is  upset  on  account  of  the  war,  and  we  are  strug- 
gling along  as  best  we  can  under  such  conditions. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  long  have  you  been  so  far  behind  with  the  wo:  k 
of  your  office  ? 

Mr.  LucKow.  Ever  since  the  war  started  we  have  been  falling  I- 
hind. 

Mr.  Byrns.  As  much  as  a  year? 

Mr.  LucKOw.  Well,  previous  to  that  we  would  consider  one  or  two 
quarters  as  practically  current.  Of  course,  since  the  great  increa-* 
we  simply  have  not  been  able  to  do  the  work  with  the  force  we  ha\t. 
Then,  we  have  been  hampered  for  space  until  this  week.  We  mo\« -i 
Saturday  into  a  new  room  which  was  allotted  to  us.  We  had  « * 
hand  500  pavmasters'  accounts,  stored  away  in  places  like  lockers  f •  r 
charwomen^  where  they  kept  their  paraphernalia.  Then  we  ha  i 
in  addition  to  that,  stored  away  in  hallways  and  byways,  1S7  nii- 
opened  accounts  which  were  still  in  boxes,  and  for  almost  a  year  \W' 
worked  in  the  receiving  section,  in  the  computing  section  and  in  t!:* 
public  bill  section  partly  on  the  floor.  The  charwomen  could  u* 
come  in. to  do  the  necessary  work,  because  they  could  not  put  ai.\ 
water  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Where  has  your  force  been  transferred,  to  wi.t^ 
building? 

Mr.  LucKow.  Jn  the  same  building,  the  old  Bureau  of  En^a\ 
ing  and  Printing,  which  is  now  known  as  the  auditors'*  BuiKlli  l^ 
In  there  were  housed  four  auditing  offices.     One  of  the  audit:::: 
offices  has  just  been  removed,  the  Auditor  for  the  Treasury,  to  t  ' 
Graham   Building  near  the  Municipal   Building,   which   has  U^: 
pi^epared  for  his  use.     That  has  given  a  little  more  space,  and  t-   * 
additional  space  now  has  been  allotted  to  several  branche-i  of  li 
Treasury  Department.     For  instance,  we  have  taken  one  room  :  . 
ditional  and  the  Register  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Division  of  L**..*- 
and  Currency  have  taken  up  the  additional  space  temporarily  .' 
that  building.     As  soon  as  they  vacate,  and  they  will  probably  vu' .ar 
about  the  first  of  the  year  when  the  building  now  under  constnut    • 
near  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printine:  is  completed,  we  w  . 
be  able  to  have  some  additional  space  which  we  do  not  have  T"^* 
and  which  we  really  should  have.     We  constantly  lose  ])eople  I) 
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transfer  and  by  other  means,  and  when  we  call  for  clerks  we  prob- 
ably get  one  out  of  five  whom  we  call.  I  received  a  letter  this  morn- 
ing, just  as  I  started  from  the  office.  There  was  a  lady  from  Balti- 
more called  at  $000  and  she  says  that  she  has  received  a  better  ap- 
pointment at  $1,100  and  cannot  come.  The  increase  I  have  asked  for 
proA  iously  has  l)een  in  the  main  in  the  lower  ^-ades,  and  with  the  en- 
trance salary  at  $1,000  and  $1,200  we  find  great  difficulty  in  getting 
<-c>i.ipetent  peoi)le  to  accept  tho^e  positions. 

Mr.  Byrns.  If  this  force,  as  submitted,  is  allowed,  do  you  think 
it  will  be  adequate  for  the  needs  of  your  office  for  some  time  to  come? 

Mr.  LucKow.  I  really  can  not  answer  that  question.  As  I  have 
said  before,  I.  am  just  calling  for  them  from  time  to  time.  I  will 
have  to  ask  for  probably  another  small  increase  in  the  regular  ap- 
propriation bill,  the  legislative  bill,  but  I  will  not  ask  for  them 
any  more  rapidly^^lhan  we  can  take  care  of  them,  place  them,  and 
roach  them.  As  I  have  said  to  you  previously,  I  would  rather  have  a 
smaller  force  than  a  larger  one.  We  are  asking  for  them  at  inter- 
vals, as  we  can  place  them  to  the  best  advantage. 

From  the  1st  of  June  until  the  recent  order,  changing  office  hours 
on  account  of  the  influenza  epidemic,  our  force  has  been  putting  in 
an  extra  half  hour  per  day,  as  shown  by  the  followina:  order: 

7*'*  ////•  ruiftlftfff  rs  ttf  thr  olfirc  of  ili(   .\m1ltnr  for  the  Xiiri/  Ih  jKirttncnt : 

ft  1^  ohviiMW  tn  Ihoso  liimiliMr  with  Uw  stntiis  i>f  tlu»  work  in  this  office  at 
tlip  »»n»M'ijt  fhiH'  that  a'Mitinnal  ofTort  \\\u>{  be  put  forth  in  onler  to  disiwso 
ff  tl.»»  v:i<tl.v  L'lvntt^r  uumHhm*  of  accounts  ami  chilms. 

SlncM  the  entrance*  of  the  TnittMl  States  into  the  war  this  office  has  been 
;;raniiMl  some  increase  in  force,  but  the  output  has  not  increased  proi)ortion- 
.•ifely.  jiartly  !>e<*anse  tlie  new  eniphiyees.  in  the  inaj()rity  of  cases,  retjuire 
«*«ia<liln;r.  More  clerlcR  will  !)e  added.  Init  until  a  fjreater  coniy>etent  working 
foree  can  1>e  createil  it  will  l>e  incumbent  upon  those  now  in  the  office  to  coi>e 
with  the  cHHidition  and  keep  up  the  work  to  the  best  of  tlieir  ability  and  brinjj 
file  work  of  the  office  as  near  to  current  as  pcssible.  A 

It  nt»ver  iuis  bct»n  nor  is  it  now  my  iairpose  to  impose  iiartfshi])  upon  the 
♦•III ploy e<»H.  but  for  the  present  it  will  be  ntn^essary  to  increase  the  working 
hours  in  this  office  at  leant  30  minutes  each  day.  1.  e..  until  5  oVlock  p.  ni.  In 
vi«*w  of  this  RDiall  increase  In  hours,  I  have  de<*ide<i  to  recommend  the  half 
b<»liday  on  Saturdays  durlu^i;  the  summer,  the  Seiret:iry  having;  left  tliat  matter 
to  1h»  tletermined  by  the  heads  of  various  bureaus. 

It  will  also  be  necessary  to  reduce  leave  to  a  minimum,  and  until  further 
IK  it  ice  leave  will  not  be  Krnnte<l  unless  It  is  deeme<l  a  real  necessity.  Sick 
l«ive  also  will  be  closely  wrutinizetl.  I  also  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
m»'-»»v^iry  of  oJM'.vini:  the  rule  rehuive  to  notifyinjr  tiie  offi«v  prom]>tly  in  <'ase 
«if  illneRs. 

Tills  ronrtii<;.»n  has  Imn'ii  reaclu^l  after  due  delitteratlon  and  considerable 
rfi'niirht  as  to  tiic  !)est  possilde  way  of  meeting;  an  emerjrency — one  of  the 
!ii:niy  brousrlit  alKait  iiy  tiie  war, 

<*4*rtaln  employivs  liave  lH»en  K**nerous  in  devotlnjr  a  part  of  tlieir  time  to 
Mtbcr  war  ne<*essitics.  all  of  which  merits  commendation,  but  in  case  it  is  liii 
lM»«ll>le  to   ilirect    the  same  effort   alon;r  other  channels,  Iti   adilition   to  con- 
*<iflerlnff  this  office.  I  consider  that  It  will  be  incumlHMit  up(»n  all  employiH»s  to 
f«-*»l  fliat  their  tirst  iluty  is  toward  this  office. 

Tills  (s  your  (Jovernmeiit  and  my  (»overnm«»nt,  and  when  we  prottM't  It  and 
M»rve  it  to  the  i)est  of  our  ability  we  are  in  reality  lioinj:  our  duty  ami  what  Is 
iH'^it  and  most  satisfying;  for  us  as  individuals. 

Prtrent  and  s«»rlous  necessity  comiH»ls  certain  sacrifice  from  all  loyal  citizens. 
:iml  I  inist  that  ea<h  and  every  emph>y*v  will  enter  Into  the  s]»irit  umrrudfrlnjfly 
nrid  meet  this  emer^jeiaV  witli  fortitude — «ive  ti»  this  offi<*e  nnd  our  Govern- 
men\  the  verv  bc-t  that  is  in  them — just  as  the  1(M>  per  cent  American  soldier 
:in<l  rivillan  is  willing— yes,  eajrer — to  serve  America  at  all  timos. 

Edward  Ltxkow,  Auditor. 

TIiIb  order  will  be  effective  on  Monday.  June  3.  191S. 
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Friday,  October  11,  191^. 

STATEMENT  OF  P.  S.  TALBERT,  CHIEF  OF  THE  AUDIT  AKD  COREZ- 
SPONDENCE  DIVISION,  INTERNAL  REVENUE  RTJBEATT. 

REFUNDS  OF  TAXES  ILLEGALLY  COLLECTED. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  some  legislation  in  connect!  : 
Tvith  the  repayment  of  moneys  that  have  been  illegally  collected. 

Mr.  Talbert.  The  situation,  Mr.  Sherley,  is  this:  That  com'. 
troUer  has  held  that  the  permanent,  indefinite  appropriation  f ni.i 
which  taxes  illegally  collected  are  refunded  lapses  after  the  expira- 
tion of  three  years.  There  is  in  the  revenue  bill  as.  it  passed  f'- 
House  a  provision  which  allows  us  to  collect  taxes  for  five  vi*  r- 
back.  I  may  say,  also,  that  under  existing  law  there  is  practically  fm 
limitation  or  bar  against  the  repayment  of  income  taxes  illeg::;!} 
collected.  We  can  go  back  any  number  of  years  and  examine  i^  • 
returns.  We  find  very  frequently  in  investigating  the  returns  of  i 
taxpayer  for  a  number  of  years  that  they  have  overpaid  taxes  ir. 
one  year  and  underpaid  in  another,  and  there  may  be  a  net  balaii-  - 
due  the  Government  or  a  net  balance  due  the  taxpayer.  This  ne^ 
provision  in  the  bill  says  that  if  there  is  an  excess  due  the  taxpayer, 
it  shall  be  immediately  refunded.  If  it  so  happens  that  that  exc» -s 
was  collected  more  than  three  years  back,  it  can  not  be  immediately 
refunded,  and  we  have  got  to  come  to  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  get  the  law  amended  in  tlu 
revenue  bill? 

Mr.  Talbert.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  only  familiar  with  the  faot> 
that  led  up  to  the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  If  legislation  is  now  being  carried  in  the  pendirur 
revenue  bill  dealing  with  one  phase  of  this  situation,  then  that  leiri- 
lation  should  deal  with  the  whole  of  it,  and  this  committee  ouirhr 
not  to  be  asked  now  to  undertake  on  a  deficiency  bill  to  carry  a  pn»- 
vision  that  it  has  no  jurisdiction  of.  We  have  no  jurisdiction  ny 
legislation  to  change  the  law  in  this  regard  and  I  suggest  you  tak- 
the  matter  up  with  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 


Monday,  Octobkr  7,  191^. 

IXTKUIOU  DEPAUTMEXT 

STATEMENT  OF  E.  J.  ATERS,  CHIEF  CLERK. 

increasks  IX  pay  of  mkchaxkal  and  larokinc.  POnCE. 

Mr.  Bykns.  The  Interior  Department  is  asking  for  $101.4±2,.'S0  f. ; 
incrensesS  in  the  salaries  of  the  mechanical  and  laboring  force  of  i.;-. 
Interior  Do])arlnient  for  the  fiscal  vear  1910.  Jn^^t  whv  is  that  i:. 
crease  tlioiifrht  to  be  necessary' ? 

Mr.  Aykiis.  Mr.  Chairman,  these  places  are  all  on  the  statutory  n-  . 
and  tlie  salaries  were  fixed  years  ago.    They  are  so  low  that  our  pi' ':  1 
are  !mai)le  to  live  on  the  salaries  and  we  are  unable  to  keep  the  o:>* 
oloyees,  bocause  of  salaries  being  paid  oiitside  commercially  and  i' 
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other  branches  of  the  service  where  they  have  lump  sum  rolls.  Our 
people  are  being  taken  away  from  us:  we  can  not  Keep  them.  It  is  a 
constant  tnrv.over  and  they  have  been  culled  down  until  we  have  only 
the  odds  and  ends  outside  of  the  civil  service.  They  were  quitting  us 
to  such  an  extent  that  we  can  not  keep  employees  to  do  the  work. 

Br.  Byrxs.  Then,  you  expect  to  use  this  sum,  if  appropriated,  for 
t  ho  purpose  of  increasing  the  salaries  of  all  of  your  mechanical  and 
laboring  force? 

Mr.  Ayers.  Yes,  ^ir. 

Mr.  BvKNs.  Does  that  include  all  of  them? 

Mr.  Aykrs.  All  of  those  on  the  statutory  roll. 

Mr.  Byrns.  This  will  not  apply  to  any  of  your  clerical  force? 

Mr.  Ayers.  Xo.  sir. 

Mr,  Byrns.  Just  what  kind  of  an  increase  do  you  expect  to  give 
i  hem  ? 

Mr.  Ayers.  It  is  tabulated  on  a  vearlv  basis  in  the  fifth  column. 
You  will  see  the  increases  there  running  up  from  $200. 

Mr.  BvRxs.  $^20  is  the  highest? 

Mr.  Ayrer.  Yes.  sir. 

^^r.  Byrns.  How  did  you  arrive  at  a  proper  basis? 

Mr.  Avers.  I  had  the  benefit  of  the  rates  paid  commercially  out- 
side with  the  report  from  the  Department  of  Labor  on  the  com- 
j)ensation  paid  from  lump  sum  rolls  and  by  commercial  houses  and 
iiuuiufacturing  institutions  outsid'^  of  the  Government  service. 
Th^vo  figures  are  a  little  below  and  in  some  cases  considerably  below 
the  maximum  salary  paid  for  similar  lines  of  work. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Did  you  undertake  to  make  anv  comparison  between 
the  amounts  paid  your  force  performing  labor  of  this  kind  with 
those  on  the  permanent  rolls  in  other  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr.  Ayers.    The  statutory  positions? 

Mr.  Byrns.    Yes,  sir.    WTiat  did  you  find? 

Mr.  Ayers.  I  found  universally  that  the  statutory  position  was 
low. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  am  not  speaking  about  the  statutory  positions  them- 
selves, but  what  did  you  find  in  the  way  of  comparison  between  the 
Interior  Department  and  the  other  departments  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  Ayers.  When  on  a  statutory  basis  they  were  practically  the 
same.  When  it  gets  over  to  the  lump  sum  or  the  basis  on  which  they 
are  now  employed,  I  found  that  these  figures  are  approximately  the 
came  that  they  are  now  paying. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Those  being  paid  out  of  lump  sums  are  in  the 
nature  of  things  temporary.  As  I  understand,  if  these  increases  are 
made  as  you  contemplate  and.  your  permanent  force  is  increased  in 
these  various  amounts,  then  the  statutory  roll  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment will  be  greater  in  amount  of  salary  paid  than  that  in  the  other 
departments  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  Ayers.  That  may  be  true,  but  I  found  this  to  be  true,  that 
where  they  were  having  trouble  with  labor  on  the  statutory  roll  those 
who  had  a  lump  sum  were  switching  them  over  and  giving  them  an 
increase  in  salary  in  order  to  retain  the  help.  The  point  that  I  am 
trying  to  make  clear  is  that  the  salaries  of  the  statutory  places  will 
not  hold  the  employees  and  the  mechanics.  Somethinc  has  to  be 
done  in  those  offices  where  they  have  statutory  rolls.    Where  they 
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have  a  lump-sum  roll  they  adjust  it.  by  putting  them  on  the  lump- 
sum roll. 

Mr.  Byrxs.  The  question  occurs  to  me  whether  it  would  be  q:::- 
fair  and  just  to  increase  the  mechanical  and  hiboring  force  in  !> 
Interior  Department  and  not  increase  those  upon  the  statu t^irv  n»!:- 
of  the  other  departments,  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  <»i:  ; 
one  or  two  departments  of  the  (xovernment  tliat  have  a  lump--'  !i. 
appropriation.  The  Navy  Department  and  the  War  Depaitme-^ 
have  a  hmip  sum  appropriation. 

Mr.  Ayp:ks.  And  the  Treasury  Department  has  a  lump  sum. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Has  the  Treasur}'  Department  a  lump  sum  approj)ria 
tion  ? 

Mr.  Sissox.  Yes,  sir:  in  reference  to  the  bond  issues. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That. is  for  a  specific  purpose. 

Mr.  Sissox.  IIow  did  vou  ffet  this  bv  the  Secretarv  of  the  Interim  r : 

Mr.  Aykrs.  I  went  to  him  and  explained  the  situation  to  him  ni.  ■ 
it  did  not  take  him  five  minutes  to  say  "It  is  just  and  fair:  thr-r 
peoph^  should  have  the  salaries  increased."  You  take  $60  a  moiiT/. 
for  a  laborer 

Mr.  SissoN  (interposing).  How  did  you  get  it  by  the  Seci*etary  -f 
the  Treasury — he  did  not  look  at  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  is  going  to  happen  in  the  Department  of  (^  m 
merce,  in  the  Post  Office  Department,  and  in  the  Department  nf 
Labor  if  the  salaries  of  your  force  are  increased,  and  theirs  are  no* 
increased  'i 

Mr.  Ayers.  That  is  somebody  else's  troubles,  not  ours.  We  havp 
had  ours. 

Ml".  Byrns.  A  great  many  of  your  force  have  had  their  salary 
increased  $120  beginning  July  1st? 

Mr.  Ayers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  addition  to  that,  there  have  been  a  good  m:v  • 
promotions  ( 

ilr.  Aykrs.  That  does  not  amoimt  to  anything.  That  is  ti.x  •  ■ 
by  statute.  A  watchman  is  a  watchman  and  he  gc^ts  i^7!>0  or  S^^" 
An  engineei*  is  an  engineer  and  he  (annot  be  promoted.  Thi>  i^  v.<< 
on  the  clerical  roll  where  you  can  run  them  up. 

Mr.  SissoN.  There  woie  some  considerable  increa>es  in  snlarv  i 
addition  to  the  $1-20? 

Mr.  Aykhs.  No:  the  stntutory  roll  is  fixed  by  law, 

Mr.  liYiJNs.  Y(Mi  may  or  may  not  have  promotions  during  the  vtvtr: 
in  other  words,  some  man  may  drop  out? 

Mr.  Aykrs.  That  means  bringing  in  someluKlv  else  at  the  su-* 
sah\rv.  AVe  are  short  of  engineers,  we  are  short  of  firemen,  we  ?»»•' 
short  of  watchmen,  short  of  everything.  I.  have  not  men  ononir'/. 
on  tlie  fire  Um-v  to  run  the  .plant.     I  will  have  to  shut  down  ti; 

ice  j)lant. 

Mr.  Bykns.  AVill  yru  be  relieved  to  any  i)artic!dar  extent  unit;- 
your  salaries  are  made  to  e<mal  those  paid  in  the  outside  establi-.';- 
ments,  tlie  munition  plants^ 

Mr.  Aykks.  ^>s.  sir.  Thi^i  would  be  an  equitable  adjustment  n- 
this  time  so  that  we  can  get  and  retain,  espeiially  retain,  the  I*--' 
men  who  are  now  loath  to  resign  because  we  are  holding  thi<  rl"f 
iver  their  head,  that  ''we  will  dismiss  you  and  you  cannot  got  aijoil'  : 

sition  imder  civil  service,  because  your  record  will  not  Ik*  cletir." 
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Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  want  to  make  this  a  permanent  increase  I 

Mr.  Aters.  We  are  asking  this  cleficiencv  for  this  year. 

Mr.  Btrns.  I  notice  that  you  propose  to  raise  all  o/  your  laborers 
to  the  sum  of  $1,080  per  year. 

Mr.  Ayera.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  And  then,  when  vou  add  $120  to  that  you  have  $1,200? 

Mr.  Ayers.  No,  sir,  that  includes  the  $120.  The  maximum  for  a 
hi  borer  is  $1,080.  That  does  include  the  $120.  Thev  already  have 
that. 

Mr.  Btrn's.  That  follows  the  so-called  Nolan  minimmn-wage  bill 
Hiat  passed  the  House  the  other  day,  although  it  has  not  become  a 
law  vet. 

« 

Mr.  Ayers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrxs.  That  is  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  more  than  similar 
employees  get  in  the  other  departments. 

Mr.  Ayers.  On  the  statutory  rolls,  but  not  on  the  lump  sum  rolls, 
nor  is  it  in  excess  or  equal  to  that  being  paid  outside  of  Government 
work  in  private  employment.  They  are  advertising  to  pay  $3.50 
per  day. 

Mr.  Byrns.  But  those  wages  are  temporary,  while  these  are  per- 
manent positions.  Those  who  hold  these  positions  know  thnt  even 
though  the  war  might  happily  come  to  such  an  end  as  we  want  within 
the  next  three  or  four  mohths,  their  positions  would  go  on,  while 
these  other  positions,  of  course,  will  cease. 

Mr.  Ayers.  This  is  a  deficiency  that  they  would  get  until  June  80. 
They  are  advertising  for  men  in  large  numbers  now  for  war  work 
and  other  work. 

Mr.  Byrns.  But,  at  the  same  time,  when  one  of  these  laborers  rc*- 
>igns  to  accept  one  of  those  more  highly  paid  places  under  one  of 
those  lump  sum  rolls  to  which  you  referred,  he  has  no  guarantee 
that  that  position  will  last  more  than  a  few  months.  It  may  last 
SI  year,  but  he  has  no  guarantee  to  that  effect,  whereas  those  on  this 
roll  know  that  whether  the  war  goes  on,  or  not,  their  salaries  will  go 
on  just  the  same. 

Afr.  A^'ERs.    That  is  quite  true. 

Mr.  Byrns.    And  they  are  under  the  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  Ayers.  But  it  is  a  condition  that  confronts  us  at  the  present 
time,  and  not  a  theory.  Tliese  people  are  leaving  us  and  taking 
those  other  positions,  and  we  must  get  people  to  take  care  of  the 
Ciovemment  property. 

Mr.  Byrns.  To  what  extent  have  you  had  resignations  iu  this 
class  of  work? 

Mr.  Ayers.  We  have  had  a  75  per  cent,  turnover  in  the  entire 
force  in  one  year. 

Mr.  Byrns.  The  entire  department  force,  including  the  clerical 
force? 

Mr.  Ayers.  No,  sir:  the  labor  and  mechanical  force,  or  the  force 
we  are  speaking  of  here.  In  addition  to  that,  the  Civil  Service 
C  Commission  can  not  furnish  us  with  people  to  fill  any  of  these  places, 
ijnd  when  we  go  outside  to  get  them  we  find  that  we  can  not  fill  the 
places.  We  have  restricted  the  resignations  to  the  minimum  by 
threatening  to^  dismiss  them  instead  of  letting  them  resign.  They 
leave  these  positions,  and  we  can  not  get  others  to  put  in  their  places. 
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Mr.  Byrns.  Some  of  these  resignations  or  vacancies  have  beer, 
caused  by  the  draft,  have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Ayers.  Yes,  sir;  that  has  interfered  with  it;  but  the  draft 
end  of  it  is  only  a  minor  portion  of  it.  The  advertisements  that 
are  appearing  in  the  papers  offering  exceptional  opportunities  <:c 
the  outside  draw  these  men  right  out  of  the  service. 

Mr.  MoxDELL.  Is  it  true  that  you  could  give  employment  to  n:tr. 
there  who  are  not  able  to  do  a  full  day's  work  outside,  or  men  wh<. 
could  not  come  up  to  the  full  requirements  of  a  hustling  job  ? 

Mr.  Ayers.  That  would  be  true,  except  that  that  class  of  men  ar^ 
now  getting  employment  outside. 

Mr.  Mokdell.  I  mean  elderly  men. 

Mr.  Ayers.  They  are  not  available,  and  we  can  not  find  the: a. 
Any  man  who  can  handle  a  hatchet  and  saw  can  get  a  position  a- 
a  carpenter.  He  can  go  into  a  navy  yard.  Xo  matter  how  oii 
and  decrepit  they  are,  you  will  find  them  filling  those  places,  es- 
pecially with  the  people  who  have  contracts  on  tlie  cost-plus  biis:-. 
We  do  not  turn  anj^  of  them  down. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  It  is  not  a  question  so  much  of  whether  these  em- 
ployees are  entitled  to  a  larger  wage  than  they  are  getting,  becar.>o 
that  is  manifest,  but  it  is  a  question  of  whether  taking  action  wit!. 
regard  to  one  department  in  the  middle  of  the  fiscal  year  wouM 
sadly  disarrange  things  in  others. 

Mr.  Ayers.  There  are  a  number  of  things  that  enter  into  thL-. 
One  is  the  lack  of  ability  to  get  people  to  take  care  of  the  building-, 
and  the  other  is  our  inability  to  pay  those  who  take  such  positions 
living  wages.  If  that  is  true  of  our  department,  it  must  be  equally 
true  of  the  others  where  they  have  these  underpaid  positions.  I  an. 
telling  you  about  the  conditions  that  confront  us  in  the  Interior 
Department.  I  can  readily  see  what  you  gentlemen  might  be  con- 
fronted with,  and  I  appreciate  your  position.  But  I  feel  that  I 
must  present  the  facts  as  they  are  in  our  department  regardless  of 
other  departments. 

Mr.  Byrns.  If  this  appropriation  is  made,  you  will  not  have  anv 
employee  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  who  gets  less  than 
$1,080.  It  is  the  purpose^,  to  fix  the  minimum  wage  at  $1,080,  except 
possibly  for  some  chairwomen? 

Air.  Ayers.  Except  the  charwomen,  messenger  boys,  etc. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Thev  will  be  the  onlv  ones  who  are  not  paid  a  mini- 
mum of  $1,080?^ 

Mr.  A  VERS.  Yes,  sir. 

Thursday,  October  10,  191S. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE. 

STATEMENT  OF  A.  BRTCE  BIELASKI,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BIVISIOH  OF 
INVESTIGATION,  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE. 

DETECTION  AND  PROSECUTION  OF  CRIME. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Mr.  Bielaski,  you  are  asking  for  $2,000,000  for  tho  do 
ted  ion  and  prosecution  of  crimes  for  the  year  1919,  in  addition  tn 
your  ai>propriation  in  the  current  law. 
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Mr.  ItiKLASKi.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman;  if  you  will  recall,  on  the  hear- 
ing on  the  sundry  civil  bill  for  the  current  law,  held  last  April,  1  ex- 
plained to  the  committee  that  the  million  dollars  being  asKed  for  «nt 
that  lime  would  not  serve  to  operate  the  force  that  we  had  at  that 
lime  foi*  longer  than  about  five  months,  and  that  if  the  war  continued 
i:  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  very  much  larger  appropriation. 
1'ha:.  1  think,  was  understood  by  the  committee  at  the  time. 

Our  present  rate  of  expenditure  is  just  about  $250,000  a  month, 
and  of  course  that  large  amount  is  caused  by  the  war.  Should  the  war 
ceaso  a  very  great  deal  of  it  would  be  unnecessary;  and  I  think  in 
fixing  the  amount  last  April  the  committee  understood  that  it  was 
for  only  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  present  year,  because  our 
expenditures  at  that  time  were  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  quarter  mil- 
lions a  year.  Since  that  time  our  force  has  been  quite  considerably 
incroasod,  and  at  the  present  rate  of  expenditure,  to  complete  this 
fiscal  year,  it  will  require  a  total  of  $3,000,000. 

Mr.  Bykns.  You  say,  since  the  beginning  of  this  fiscal  year  you 
have  been  spending  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  a  month? 

Mr.  IJiELASKT.  'i  es.  ^ir.  The  highest  expenditure  in  any  one 
month,  as  I  n^call  it,  was  $271,000.  And  our  expenditures,  I  might 
state,  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  during  the  first  part  of  which 
our  war  activities  were  not  at  their  height,  was  about  $1,800,000. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Now,  you  have  increased  your  force  since  last  April? 

Mr.  BiKLASKi.  Since  last  April,  (>  months  or  more  ago,  (juite 
inateriallv.    That  is  a  necessitv. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Have  you  reached  the  peak  now,  or  do  you  think  you 
will  have  to  increase  still  further? 

Mr.  BiELASKi.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  think  we  will  have  to  in- 
crease very  nuich  more.  But  the  volume  of  work  that  is  ffoing  to 
grow  out  of  this  new  registration  is  problematical,  but  I  hope  we 
will  be  able  to  keep  up  with  it  with  our  present  force  or  about 
our  present  forc*e.  There  has  been  some  little  decrease  in  the  amount 
of  work  necessary  under  the  President's  proclamations  with  respect 
to  alien  enemies;  that  does  not  require  as  much  work  as  it  dicl:  it 
ii>  getting  less  all  the  time. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Did  vou  state  what  the  state  of  vour  fund  was  on 
the  1st  of  October? 

Mr.  B1CL.VSKI.  Of  this  vear? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  BiELASKi.  I  can't  exactly,  but  I  can  give  you  those  figur^. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Well,  can  you  approximately? 

Mr.  BiELASKi.  I  can't,  because  I  don't  know  the  exact  figures  for 
those  months;  I  do  not  have  the  figures  for  those  months.  I  was 
called  here  so  hurriedly  I  did  not  have  time  to  get  them,  but  I  can 
get  you  those  immediately  on  my  return  to  the  office.  I  noticed  the 
expenditures  for  August  were  $271,000,  and  there  are  one  or  two 
other  months  I  did  not  get.  One  month,  I  think,  did  not  go  over 
$221,000,  so  that  it  averages  up  just  about  $250,000  a  month. 

Mr.  MoNDEix.  The  sum  you  are  now  asking  as  a  deficiency  is  your 
present  estimate  of  your  needs  for  the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  BiKLASKi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDEix.  On  the  basis  of  a  slight  increase  in  your  present 
organization. 
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Mr.  BiELASKi.  Yes,  sir;  just  about  our  present  force.  You  see  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  give  the  figures  exactly  where  the  force  has 
just  been  added  to  last  month  and  the  accounts  are  not  all  in,  etc. 

Mr.  MoNDEij..  If  you  had  an  additional  $1,000,000  at  this  time, 
with  the  funds  you  now  have,  you  would  have  a  sufficient  ani6unt  to 
carry  you  through  until  the  last  three  months  of  the  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  BiELASKi.  I  should  think  until  March;  yes,  sir.  It  might  be 
that  that  would  be  your  preference. 

Mr.  Byrns.  This  $2,000,000  covers  the  entire  year? 

Mr.  BiELASKL  This  $2,000,000  covers  our  best  estimate  for  the 
entire  year. 

Mr.  Byrns.  As  I  understood  you  awhile  ago,  if  the  war  should 
not  continue,  you  would  not  need  it  at  all? 

Mr.  BiELASKi.  That  is  it;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  And  you  stated  to  Mr.  Mondell  if  $1,000,000  were 
appropriated  now  it  would  carry  you  until  ilarch  at  least,  even  with 
the  increased  force  that  you  will  need? 

Mr.  BiELASKi.  Yes;  we  expect  that  to  carry  us  at  least  to  March; 
and  that  might  be  the  pail  of  wisdom. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  received  any  amounts  from  the  Presi- 
dent's fund  since  your  present  appropriation  became  available? 

Mr.  BiELASKi.  No,  sir;  none  at  all,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
a  few  dollars  which  is  used  for  the  purchase  of  filing  cases  and  things 
like  that  at  the  department  in  Wasliington,  which  can  not  be  pur- 
chased in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  your  present  force  in  numbers? 

Mr.  BiELASKi.  I  shjould  say  approximately  1,.500  men  all  told.  I 
haven't  the  figures  with  me. 

Mr.  MoNDELi..  At  an  average  pay  of 

Mr.  BiELASKi  (interposing).  1  don't  know  what  our  average  pay 
is  now  because  I  have  not  figured  it.  It  is  above  what  it  used  to  be. 
When  we  started  in  at  the  war  we  had  a  great  many  men  at  $3.50  and 
$4  a  day. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  subsistence? 

Mr.  BiELASKi.  Xo';  subsistence  when  away  from  headquartei's,  but 
many  of  thom  were  at  headquarters  and  did  'not  get  subsistence.  It 
has  been  necessary  to  increase  many  men  to  $5  a  day  and  subsistence 
when  away.  Men  in  Chicago  and  Xew  York  we  could  not  keep  unless 
we  increased  them.  So  the  lower  salaries  have  been  necessarily  in- 
creased, so  that  the  present  average  salary  is  more  than  it  was.  It  is 
now  in  the  neighborhood,  I  think,  of  $5  or  $6  a  day. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Your  lowest  salarv  is  what? 

Mr.  BiELASKi.  Three  dollars  a  dav. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  the  highest  what? 

Mr.  BiELASKL  We  have  three  men  at  $12  a  day:  and  then  none 
until  we  get  to  $0.  I  think  we  have  one  at  $0  and  several  at  $6: 
several  net  ^8  and  some  irc't  $7  and  $6.  T  think  our  average  .«5alarv 
would  be  less  than  $6. 

Mr.  MoNDKLL.  Now.  the  men  receiving  these  higher  salaries  re- 
ceive subsistence  also? 

Mr.  BiKLASKi.  When  thev  are  away  from  their  headquarters. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much? 

Mr.  BiELASKL  P^our  dollars  a  dav. 
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Mr.  MoNDELL.  Are  thc»v  iiumi  who  are  awav  from  their  head- 
quarters  a  good  deal  i 

Mr.  BiKLASKi.  X(»:  they  are  the  men  in  charge  of  our  New  York 
jiiid  Cliica^o  oHire,  tlie  huger  ottiee>.  We  have  a  man  in  charge  of 
the  New  York  office  now  that  is  getting  his  suhsistence  because  his 
assignment  there  is  of  a  temporary  character,  his  home  and  every- 
thing, his  furniture,  is  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  However,  when  a  man 
is  stationed  at  any  place  where  he  may  be  pennanent  or  expected 
to  be,  and  his  headquarters  are  there,  he  does  not  get  his  subsistence. 

Mr.  MoNDKij^.  You  do  not  indulge  in  the  practice  that  has  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee  in  some  of  the  bureaus,  of  fixing 
a  man's  headquarters  at  sonu»  point  other  than  that  where  he  is 
regularly  emplovo<l,  so  as  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  per  diem? 

Mr.  HiELASKi.  We  certainly  do  not;  that  is  a  practice  we  ax  cud. 
T  will  have  to  confess,  however,  to  having  possibly  three  or  four 
rase.^  where  nu»n  have  been  receiving  a  per  diem  in  three  or  four 
places,  but  1  have  permitted  that  as  a  measure  (.f  economy.  We  can 
not  retain  men  in  the  service  for  le^s  money  than  tliey'ai'e  getting 
on  the  whole  antl  if  we  increase<l  their  salarv  to  the  total  of  sub- 
>i.stcnce  and  >alarv  we  would  thereby  spend  more  imoiu»v.  because  a 
certain  part  of  the  time  the  men  are  awav  from  the  places  where 
they  are  principally  engaged  and  they  would  then  get  the  ad<litional 
per  diem.  But  that  is  limited  to  a  very  few  cases  of  very  exceptional 
men.  and  the  highest  paid  of  those  hi^n  get.-  i<T  a  <lay. 

Mr.  MoNUKLL.  And  then  you  do  make  an  effort  to  luue  your  per 
iii«Mii  policy  conform  to  the  spirit  of  the  law :  that  is,  pai«l  only  to  men 
who  arc  traveling? 

Mr.  HiELASKi.  Yes,  sir:  we  nudvc  an  etfort  to  have  what  we  call 
the  heachjiiarters  of  the  men  tixed  at  the  point  where  they  will  be 
the  grcMiter  j)ait  of  the  time,  so  that  they  do  not  get  the  per  diem 
Midv  when  thev  are  a^tuallv  away  from  their  headquarters.  There 
are  at  least  three  or  four  exceptions.     The  rule  is  the  other  way. 

Mr.  MoNOKLL.  Xow ,  coming  back  to  the  question  of  pay,  I  under- 
stand, then,  that  the  pay  of  your  average  man  is  $5  or  $6  a  day? 

Mr.  BiELASKi.  I  should  think  it  would  be  a  little  less  than  $6  a 
day.    Y"ou  see,  the  great  bulk  of  our  men  get  about  $5  a  day. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  that,  in  the  main,  for  every  day  in  the  year? 

Mr.  BiELASKi.  That  i^  for  every  day  in  the  year ;  and  the  men  work 
€*»  erv  <lav  in  the  vear. 

.Mr.  MoNUEi.L.  You  do  not  have  a  definite  number  of  hours  for  your 
liwu  to  be  on  duty,  do  you  ? 

.Mr,  HiELA^KL  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.M()M>Ki  I..  .V  man  is  supposed  to  be  on  duty  whenever  he  has 
an vthing  to  do? 

Mr.  BiKLxsKi.  lie  is  on  duty  whenever  he  has  anything  to  do. 

Mr.  MoNDFij..  How  many  oiF  your  men  are  performing  work  that  is 
I.f rg<dy  clerical  in  its  character? 

Mr.  BiKi.ASKi.  We  have  endeavored  to  eliminate  that  to  the  great- 
t  -t  possible  extent,  by  suj)plying  to  our  office^  stenographers:  our 
•itrents  do  practically  no  clerical  work.  We  l)elieve  that  it  saves 
!Mcinoy  to  have  in  an  office  where  we  have  two  or  three  men  a  sten- 
<>^rapher  to  do  the  clerical  work — the  work  of  writing  reports — ^so 
a-i  to  leave  our  agents  free  for  field  duty  to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 
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Of  coui-se,  in  large  offices,  our  New  York  office  and  our  Chicaj" 
office,  for  instance,  there  are  a  certain  number  of  men  who  are  oti  - 
men ;  but  their  work  is  not  clerical.  They  are  the  directing  heads  of 
their  offices. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  is  the  character  of  the  work  of  investigatio:: 
and  inquiry  for  which  increases  of  your  force  have  been  required  of 
late,  or  are  likely  to  be  required  ? 

Mr.  BiELASKi.  The  work  has  altogether  to  do  with  the  war.    T:.- 
amendment  to  the  selective  draft  act,  increasing  the  ages  and  call'.j 
on  a  much  larger  number  of  men;  the  new  sabotage  act;  the  aine:. 
ment  to  the  espionage  act;  the  new  act  having  to  do  with  passports- 
all  these  added  very  largely  to  the  work. 

Mr.  MoNDKLL.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  criticism,  a  short  time  aL^--. 
of  a  general  round-up  of  alleged  slackers  in  several  of  the  Ian: 
cities.     Was  that  enterprise  carried  on  under  your  direction  t 

Mr.  BiELASKi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDEix.  If  your  force  was  sufficient,  you  would  exj>ect.  <  : 
course,  to  apprehend  these  people  individually,  through  the  work  •  : 
your  men,  without  the  necessity  of  the  sort  of  dragnet  perfoniiii..  • 
that  you  put  in  operation  in  New  York,  would  you? 

Mr.  BiELASKi.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  In  regard  to  the  class  of  men  you  are  getting,  «i. 
you  have  any  trouble  in  getting  suitable  men  for  the  work? 

Mr.  BiELASKi.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  had  considerable  trouble  in  th:ii 
respect.    We  have  had  to  lower  our  standards. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Well,  you  have  had  no  end  of  applications,  as  I  anJ 
everybody  else  has  reasoa  to  know  ? 

Mr.  BiELASKi.  Yes,  sir.     We  are  limited  in  this  way,  that  xL 
Cabinet  officers  will  not  permit  the  employment  of  any  man  whi»   - 
eligible  for  active  military  duty;  so  that  we  must  secure  our  n.-  i 
from  among  persons  with  deferred  classification,  or  those  who  :ir- 
disqualified  physically  for  anything  like  active  service. 


Tltisday,  October  8.  19\\ 

UNITED  STATES  COURTS. 

STATEMENTS  OF  HON.  WALTER  I,  McCOY,  CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  THE 
STIFEEME  COVET  OF  THE  DISTEICT  OF  COLUUBIA,  AITD  HON 
FEEDEEICE  L.  SIDDONS,  ASSOCIATE  JUSTICE. 

FEES  DUE  CLERK  OF  SUPRE31E  COURT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Jiid^re,  we  have  before  us  an  estimate  of  $12,00<l  f*  - 
fees  due  the  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Colun.*    : 
in  United  States  cases.    We  would  like  to  have  you  explain  to  ti 
committee  just  the  necessity  for  that,  and  the  situation. 

Judge  McCoy.  The  necessity  for  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  arose  out  «  t 
the  proviso,  in  the  sundry  civil  bill,  which  you  will  find  on  paev  .'• 
of  the  pamphlet,  where  there  is  appropriated  for  fees  in  the  Uiii:-: 
States  courts  $235,000.    The  proviso  reads : 

Provided  further.  That  no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  he  useil  to  pay  *  • 
*ees  of  the  cJerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbin. 
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The  matter  came  up  during  my  vacation,  and  my  attention  having 
been  called  to  it,  I  wrote  to  the  Attorney  General  asking  for  the  rea- 
sons for  the  insertion  of  the  proviso.  As  it  will  take  me  only  a  second 
I  will  read  his  letter.  It  is  under  date  of  Augiist  7,  1918,  and  is 
addressed  to  Hon.  Walter  I.  McCoy,  Chief  Justice  Supreme  Court 
District  of  Columbia.  After  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  my  letter 
the  Acting  Attorney  General  says: 

The  nhove-inentionod  legislation  was  reconimemled.  after  the  personal  ap- 
proval of  the  Attorney  General,  in  the  estimates  for  the  .fiscal  year  1919;  the 
reason  therefor  beinj;  that  the  expenses  of  the  ofRce  of  the  clerk  are  in  no 
manner  whatever  under  the  control  of  this -department,  as  in  the  case  of  like 
expenses  of  all  other  clerks'  offices;  neither  are  the  emolument  returns  of  the 
clerk  audited  throujjh  the  usual  administrative  and  auditing  channel,  special 
provision  being  made  for  such  control  and  audit  under  the  District  CJode. 

That  refers  to  sections  180, 181,  and  182  of  the  Code  of  Law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
Continuing: 

It  seems  clear  tliat  an  appropriation  which  is  practiaiUy  under  the  control 
of  the  Attorney  General,  through  his  regulation  of  the  expenses  of  clerks' 
offices,  may  not  wisely  be  used  also  for  the  payment  of  Indeterminate  charges 
wholly  outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  department  and  that  special  provision 
should  exist  for  such  charges  coordinate  with  the  special  legislative  arrange- 
ments made  under  the  District  Code,  as  above  stated. 

He  then  states : 

If  you  will  cause  a  draft  to  be  made,  giving  the  text  and  amount  of  such 
special,  appropriation  as  you  may  deem  necessary  for  the  office  of  the  clerk 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  will  be  glad  to  have  it 
transmitted  to  Congress  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment. 

And  he  has  done  that. 

I  later  wrote  and  asked  for  a  statement  of  the  method  of  handling 
fees  in  the  offices  of  other  clerks  of  the  United  States  courts  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  if  you  care  to  have  the  letter  that  came 
to  me  in  answer  to  that  I  will  turn  it  over  and  it  can  be  copied  into 
the  record.    Do  you  care  to  have  that  in? 

Mr.  Btrxs.  I  think  not,  unless  it  throws  some  light  on  this. 

Judge  McCoy.  It  just  shows  that  all  estimates  of  expenses  in  other 
courts  are  submitted  first  to  the  Attorney  General  for  approval  and 
then  come  to  Congress  for  an  appropriation,  whereas  in  our  case  it 
is  not  so;  that  is  what  the  letter  shows. 

Mr.  Btrns.  That  is  given  as  the  reason  why  this  should  be  sepa- 
rate ? 

Judge  McCoy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Judge,  that  is  the  first  time  there  was  such  a  proviso  in 
the  law? 

Judge  McCoy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Heretofore  fees  duo  the  clerk  or  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  have  been  paid  out  of  a  lump  sum  ap- 
propriation for  United  States  courts? 

Judge  McCoy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  ask  Justice  Siddons  to  go  into  the 
detail  of  that.  He  kindly,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  my  coming  back 
here  from  my  vacation,  went  into  the  matter,  and  is  acquainted  with 
the  details. 

83862—18 07 
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Mr.  Btrns.  Before  be  does  that,  I  want  to  know  if  the  whole 
trouble  can  not  be  avoided  and  the  necessity  of  making  this  particu- 
lar appropriation  at  this  time  can  not  be  avoided  by  simply  repealing 
this  provision  ? 

Judge  McCoy.  Yes,  sir. 

Judge  SiDDONs.  If  that  will  relieve  the  appropriation  bill  and 
leave  the  present  appropriation  available,  all  right. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  don  t  know  what  view  the  committee  will  take;  but 
it  would  have  that  effect,  if  it  is  made  retroactive. 

Judge  McCoy.  If  you  wall  take  a  minute  and  let  Justice  Siddons 
show  you  why  that,  while  this  is  an  appropriation,  it  is  not  really  an 
appropriation  in  the  final  sense,  because  frequently  the  clerk  turns 
back  a  surplus  into  the  Treasury  Department  so  that  no  part  of  this 
$235,000  is  ever  used.    IVlr.  Justice  Siddons  will  go  into  that. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Very  well. 

Judge  SiDDONs.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  let 
me  say  one  word  here  in  justice  to  the  court  and  the  clerk's  office  with 
respect  to  the  considerations  that  led  the  committee  and  Congress  to 
insert  the  proviso  in  question. 

I  was  favored  by  a  copy  of  your  hearings  sent  to  me  and  I  found, 
on  examining  it,  on  page  1512  of  this  hearing,  a  statement  by  Mr. 
Satterfield  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  he  proceeded  to  state 
to  the  committee  the  reason  for  this  proviso : 

Mr.  Satterfield.  The  reasou  for  that,  Mr.  Byrnes,  Is  this:  The  DlKtrict  of 
Columbia  last  year  cost  this  appropration  over  $7,000,  because  of  changes  that 
were  made,  moving,  etc.,  down  Into  a  new  building.  You  understand  the  buUd- 
ing  they  occupied  is  being  repaired  and  they  removed  to  .some  other  place,  which 
caused  a  great  deal  of  expense,  which  would  not  ordinarily  arise.  The  Attorney 
General  has  no  control  over  the  expenses  of  the  clerk's  office  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  but  those  expenses  are  paid,  when  the  civil  earnings  are  not  suffi- 
cient, from  this  appropriation  which  is  supposed  to  be  under  the  control  of 
the  Attorney  General.  We  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  done,  but  the  comptroller 
holds  it  ought  to  be  paid  from  this  appropriation  and  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
here  is  to  get  Congress  to  say  that  this  should  not  be  paid  out  of  an  appro- 
priation which  is  controlled  by  the  Attorney  General  without  the  Attorney 
General  having  control  of  the  expenses  of  the  office. 

And  he  goes  on  to  explain  the  reconstruction  of  the  Court  House 
and  the  removal  to  the  Emery  Building. 

Now,  that  was  an  inadvertence  on  Mr.  Satterfield's  part.  No 
money  was  expended  which  had  to  do  with  the  local  judicial  estab- 
lishment at  all,  but  there  was  a  special  appropriation  enacted  by 
Congress  when  it  determined  to  cause  the  reconstruction  of  our  Court 
House,  placing  the  whole  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Capitol.  I  find  the  special  appropriation  in  the  appropriations 
for  public  buildings,  and  the  appropriation  of  $75,000  covers  that 
expenditure.  The  only  expenditure  out  of  the  fees  in  the  clerk's 
office  made  necessary  by  the  removal  was  the  sum  of  $107  paid  for 
labor  that  was  necessitated  in  the  removal.  I  haven't  any  doubt  Mr. 
Satterfield  was  misinformed  about  that  when  he  made  the  statement 
to  the  committee-  It  is  only  fair  to  the  clerk  and  to  the  court  that 
this  misapprehension  should  be  corrected  on  the  record. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Mr.  Satterfield  is  mistaken  in  his  statement  that 
this  amount  stated  by  him  was  used  out  of  this  apnropriatiDn  ? 

Judge  SronoNs.  That  any  of  it  was  used  out  of  the  appropriation, 

Mr.  MoNDEiiL.  Well,  not  for  the  purposes  of  removal,  but  was  he 
also  incorrect  in  his  statement  that  this  sum  was  uwd  ? 
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Judge  SiDDONS.  I  am  going  to  show  you  in  a  half  moment  what  the 

figiires  were. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Your  statement  now  is  that  he  was  mistaken  in  your 
havihfi:  used  it  in  connection  with  the  expenses  of  the  removal  ? 

Juoge  SiDDONs.  That  we  used  it  at  all  out  of  the  appropriation  for 

this  purpose. 

Mr.  Btrns.  You  had  an  independent  appropriation? 

Judge  SiDDONS.  Congress  had  placed  the  entire  matter  in  the  hands 
of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Capitol. 

Now,  let  me  say  in  this  cpnnection :  Time  out  of  mind — and  I  have 
l>een  acquainted  with  the  clerk's  office  for  30  years  or  more — ^time 
out  of  mind  fees  earned  in  clerk's  offices  throughout  the  United 
States,  which  include  fees  in  criminal  cases,  have  been  paid  out  of 
this  large  lump-sum  appropriation,  if  you  call  it  so,  carried  in  your 
sundry  civil  bill.  The  amounts  of  the  fees  that  the  clerk  of  our  court 
ma^  charee  in  United  States  cases  have  been  fixed  specifically  and 
dennitely  by  Congress  in  the  Code,  in  section  1110, 1  think  it  is.  The 
clerk's  accounts  are  audited  twice  a  year  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  Con- 
^n^'ess,  section  180  of  the  Code,  which  requires  him  to  make  semiannual 
returns  of  the  fees  received  by  him  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  his  accounts  are  audited  by  the  Auditor  for  the  State  and  Other 
Departments.  And.  in  addition  to  that,  there  is  an  audit  of  his  ac- 
counts in  so  far  as  the  appropriations  for  his  office  are  carried  in  the 
appropriation  bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Congress  also 
requires  that  if  there  be  any  surplus  earned  by  the  clerk  in  any  one 
year  it  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury,  to  be  credited  one-half  to 
the  United  States  and  one-half  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Now,  then,  that  being  the  situation  of  affairs,  to  illustrate  it  I  had 
rhe  clerk  compile  a  statement  of  what  his  office  earned  in  fees  in 
Ignited  States  cases,  and  that  is  all  we  are  talking  about,  is  the  cost 
to  this  appropriation — the  compilation  is  for  a  period  ox  five  years, 
beginning  with  the  vear  1913,  and  vou  will  find  rrom  an  examination 
r>f  that  statement  that  in  no  vear  has  the  appropriation  been  finallv 
made  to  bear  an^hing  like  the  amount  of  lees  earned  by  the  clerk's 
ofiBce  in  the  United  States  cases,  for  the  reason  that  at  the  end  of 
rtach  year  he  has  turned  over  a  surplus,  and  that  surplus  has  paid 
very  largely — sometimes  as  much  as  all  but  $200  of  the  fees  earned 
t  n  United  States  cases  in  the  clerk's  office  in  any  one  year. 

Now.  it  is  true  that  during  the  course  of  the  year  and  under  a 
tiling  made,  I  believe,  by  the  Auditor  or  Comptroller  of  th(S 
Treasury,  the  clerk  can  receive  on  account  from  that  appropriation 
ill  fees  earned  by  him;  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  when  there  is  a 
inal  statement  oi  his  accounts  and  a  turning  in  of  any  surplus,  tiiat 
iirplus  is  then  applied  to  the  reimbursement — ^that  is,  what  has  the 
'ffoct  in  the  matter  of  a  reimbursement  of  the  appropriation,  So 
hat  while  you  always  in  this  appropriation  make  provision  for  these 
'eeSn  you  have  in,  the  past  any  way.  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  costs  the 
^nited  States  Government  but  little. 

And  I  might,  in  passing  that  point,  call  the  committee's  attention 
o  this:  That  the  real  result  is  this,  that  private  litigants  are  paying 
n  large  part  in  that  office  fees  earned  in  United  States  cases  because 
ill  the  fees  turned  in  by  the  clerk's  office  from  year  to  year  repre- 
«*nt  fees  turned  in  and  paid  in  by  litigants;  and  that  has  been  the 
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rule  for  many  years.  Take  the  year  1915,  for  instance,  the  tut:', 
earnings  of  the  office  in  United  States  cases  amounted  to  $5,5:fl.^>« 
By  the  end  of  the  year,  and  by  reason  of  a  surplus  produced,  pra.. 
tically  every  penny  of  that  was  restored  to  the  appropriation;  all  \r\: 
$201.70,  which  is  actually,  for  the  whole  year,  all  that  the  appropria- 
tion suffered  by  virtue  of  the  fees  earned  in  that  office  in  the  Unitel 
States  cases.  And  each  year  of  this  five-year  period  of  1913  to  1917: 
that  is,  to  December  31,  1917 — the  year  ends  December  31  in  thar 
office — that  is  practically  true.  So  that  while  we  are  asking  her^ 
for  $12,000,  and  we  are  doing  that  for  the  reason  that  the  last  twi 
or  three  years  has  shown  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Unite<i  States 
cases  of  all  sorts  in  the  office,  so  that  for  the  year  ending  Decembt?r 
31,  1917,  it  was  $10,030,  and  Mr.  Williams,  who  is  financial  clerk  of 
clerk's  office,  tells  me  that  it  is  pretty  clear  by  the  showing  of  th*? 
first  half  of  this  current  year  the  amount  will  be  nearly  $12,000;  s«» 
we  asked  the  Secretary  to  forward  an  estimate  for  $12,000.  Anw 
while  a  good  part  of  that  might  be  consumed  during  the  year,  a  sub- 
stantial part,  or  all  of  it,  will  be  restored  at  the  end  of  the  year,  if 
what  has  occurred  in  former  years  is  any  guide,  it  will  be  retumtnl. 

Judge  McCoy.  In  other  words,  it  is  like  a  drawing  account;  you 
can  draw  on  it,  but  it  will  be  turned  back  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Byrns.  As  I  understand,  at  the  end  of  the  year  when  the.-e 
fees  are  turned  into  the  Treasury,  half  goes  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  half  to  the  United  States  Government? 

Judge  McCoy.  That  is  right,  sir ;  because  half  of  that  was  charge- 
able to  the  District  and  half  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Judge  SiDDONS.  I  would  like  the  committee  to  understand  that 
the  whole  thing  is  determined  and  settled  by  specific  acts  of  Con- 
gress. The  amount  of  fees  that  are  allowed  to  the  clerk's  oflSce  in 
United  States  cases  is  definitely  fixed  by  Congress;  the  requirements 
as  to  auditing  are  definitely  and  specifically  fixed  by  act  of  Congress; 
the  requirements  as  to  semiannual  returns  are  definitely  and  spe- 
cifically required;  the  whole  thing  has  been  regulated  by  acts  of 
Congress.  And  in  all  this  appropriation,  which  you  can  readily  see 
when  you  are  considering  an  appropriation,  or  the  clerk's  office 
when  considering  an  estimate,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  in 
the  new  year  will  be  earned  in  United  States  cases.  Of  course,  as 
the  population  has  grown  here  the  tendency  has  been  to  increa^f 
the  business.  There  is  a  greater  amount  of  crime,  and  Government 
cases  other  than  those  strictly  criminal  cases  are  on  the  increase  in 
our  courts. 

Mr.  Byrns.  This  $12,000,  as  I  understand,  Judge,  represents  t!v 
one-half  of  the  amount  required. 

Judge  SiDDONs.  No ;  it  represents  the  entire  amount. 

Mr.  BrRNS.  I  was  under  the  impression  the  District  bill  carrie«l 
half. 

Judge  SiDDONS.  No.  It  is  true  the  District  bill  carries  the  aiiioun^ 
for  District  cases,  but  not  for  United  States  cases.  The  comniitti' 
will  bear  in  mind  we  have  both  character  of  cases. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Yes;  I  understand. 

Judge  SiDDONs.  This  goes  back,  this  reimbursement,  half  to  rhr 
District  and  half  to  the  Government, 

The  estimate  made  by  Mr.  Williams  is  here:  It  is  fees  eanie<l  in 
the  first  half  of  the  year  1918,  $5,940,  in  United  States  cases:  yo: 
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double  that  and  you  will  see  that  it  is  not  far  away  from  $12,000 ; 
so  we  want  to  be  on  the  safe  side  and  appeal  to  you  for  enough 
appropriation  to  cover  the  proviso  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Mr.  Justice  Siddons,  did  you  answer  the  chairman's 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  a  repeal  of  the  provision  in  the  sundry 
civil  bill,  to  which  reference  is  made,  would  accomplish  the  result 
desired  without  an  appropriation? 

Judge  SiDDONs.  I  said  I  thought  if  it  went  back  to  the  1st  of  July — 
if  the  repeal  went  back  to  the  1st  of  July  in  the  current  year  in  its 
operation  it  would ;  yes,  sir.  We  are  not  anxious  to  have  it  in  this 
form.    We  are  content  to  have  it  as  it  has  been  for  40  years. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  was  a  change  made  at  the  instance  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice? 

Judge  Siddons.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Mondell  wanted  to  Imow  about  the 
District  appropriation. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Yes;  I  was  wondering  how  that  is  made. 

Judge  McCoy.  We  are  not  asked  by  the  commissioners  for  an  esti- 
mate of  that  at  all.  They  make  that,  knowing  what  the  amount  is 
likely  to  be. 

Wednesday,  October  9,  1918. 
STATEMENT  OF  E.  M.  KENNABD  AND  CALVIN  SATTEBFIELD. 

FEES  FOR  CLERKS  OF  UNITED  STATES  COUBTS. 

Mr.  Btrns.  You  are  asking  for  $25,000  for  fees  for  clerks  of 
XTnited  States  courts  for  1918  and  $30,000  for  fees  of  jurors  of  United 
States  courts,  1918  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Btrns.  Are  those  actually  ascertained  deficiencies? 

Mr.  Kennard.  They  are  round  figures.  If  they  were  actually  as 
curtained  in  the  sense  that  you  mean  they  would  have  pennies  ou 
them.  As  to  the  fees  of  clerks,  the  actual  deficiency  as  shown  today 
is  greater  than  the  amount  we  have  requested  and  we  will  have  to 
have  a  few  certified  claims  or  come  back  again  in  some  later  bill. 
At  the  present  time  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  on 
hand  ready  to  pay,  that  is  to  issue  warrants,  $18,553.02.  That  is  the 
exact  amount  of  the  unpaid  audited  bills  under  fees  of  clerks.  United 
States  Courts.  The  Auditor's  office — that  is  the  office  where  the  ac- 
counts are  examined  before  they  reach  the  pay  office,  has  approxi- 
mately $12,000  to  be  paid.  I  went  over  our  books  and  I  find  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $9,000  yet  to  be  referred  to  the  auditor.  Putting 
that  all  together  makes  about  $89,000.  At  the  time  we  submitted 
that  estimate  we  thought  that  $25,000  would  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  SissoN.    This  is  a  matter  over  which  you  have  no  control? 

Mr.  Kennard.  We  have  no  control  over  the  fees,  they  are  fixed  by 
law. 

Mr.  Btrns.    You  have  $18,553.02  ready  to  pay? 

ACr  XCennard     ^^'es  sir, 

Mr!  Btrns.    And  $12,060  in  the  Auditor's  Office? 

Mr.  Kennard.    Yes,  sir;  ready  to  be  examined. 

Mr.  Btrns.    Not  yet  audited  ? 

Mr.  Kknnard.  No,  sir;  but  it  will  be  approximately  $12,000;  it  is 
not  an  exact  figure. 
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Mr.  B YRN8.    The  audit  is  to  ascertain  that  ? 
Mr.  Satterfield.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bybns.    And  you  have  $9,000  that  you  have  not  examined ! 
Mr.  Kennard.    Yes,  sir.    So  there  will  be  considerably  more  thar. 
$25,000  at  least ;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

FEES  OF  JUB0B8,  UNITED  STATES  COURTS. 

Mr.  Byrns.    How  about  the  fees  of  the  jurors? 

Mr.  Kennard.  We  think  that  estimate  will  be  about  right.  Wt 
have  requisitions  on  hand  for  money  to  liquidate  overdr»ft> 
of  various  disbursing  officei-s  amountmg  to  exactly  $38i?0L'J:' 
as  ascertained  to-day,  and  we  have  between  $5,000  and  SG.l*"* 
of  unexpended  balances  in  the  hands  of  other  disbursing  o* 
cers.  Taking  off  the  $6,000  will  leave  $32,000.  Now,  $30,000  seeni^ 
too  little,  but  there  are  some  repayments  in  process  of  transit  whi.l. 
we  are  unable  to  locate.    I  think  it  will  be  very  near  $30,000. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Is  this  $38,202.25  audited  and  ready  to  pay  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  There  is  a  different  situation  with  reference  to  fet* 
of  jurors  from  that  existing  as  to  fees  of  clerks.  The  jurors  a^v 
paid  their  fees  by  the  disbursing  oflBcers  in  the  field.  The  jurors 
themselves,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  paid,  and  the  disbursin:: 
officers  are  carrying  the  overdrafts.  That  is,  having  paid  the  juroi^. 
there  is  money  due  the  disbursing  officers. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  is  really  the  amount  now  due  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  disbursing  officer  "is  carrying  this  piece  of  pajK-r 
as  cash;  that  is  virtually  what  it  means? 

Mr.  Kennard.  In  order  to  explain  that  I  will  have  to  go  a  liti!t 
further.  The  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  knows  and  cares  noiij- 
ing  about  appropriations  or  fiscal  yeai's  or  anything  of  that  kiiui. 
All  he  knows  is  money  and  money  only.  The  disbursing  officer  ha- 
a  warrant  put  to  his  credit,  and  as  long  as  he  does  not  overclieck  vw 
total  amount  the  Treasurer  pays  his  checks.  He  has  money  to  h> 
credit  on  paper  under  twenty  different  appropriations,  perhaps.  If 
he  pays  a  little  more  than  he  has  under  one  or  another,  that  is  vM 
material,  as  far  as  the  Treasurer  is  concerned.  He  simply  create? 
what  is  technically  called  an  overdi'aft  and  his  check  is  paid,  but  \x 
must  get  the  money  later  by  an  advance.  So  far  as  the  appropria- 
tion is  concerned,  the  matter  is  on  paper. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  apportioning  these  funds  he  would  have  to  be  giver. 
some  authority? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir.  We  undertake  to  authorize  him  in  con- 
nection with  an  emergency  to  pay  the  jurors  rather  than  to  discnnJi; 
the  Government  and  to  embarrass  the  jurors. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  system  you  have 
violates  the  statute? 

Mr.  Kennard.  It  may  be  a  technical  violation  of  the  statnte. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  can  understand  how  a  man  in  the  field  mis^ht  earn 
his  cash  on  a  piece  of  paper,  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  final!  v 
be  paid  here,  unless  you  absolutely  waived  it  in  writing? 

Mr.  Kennard.  We  would  not  undertake  to  run  the  Govemmrnr 
into  a  deficiency  by  such  an.  authorization.    It  is  only  a  matter  of 
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apportionment  between  the  districts.  If  we  know  that  there  is  not 
enough  money,  we  will  not  create  an  overdraft,  but  in  a  case  like 
this  you  cannot  tell  within  a  few  thousand  dollars  whether  there  is 
money  to  pay  or  not. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  clerks'  fees  and  jurors  fees  are  all  for  the  year 
1918? 

Mr.  Kennard.    These  deficiencies  ¥ 

Mr.  SissoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  not  from  previous  years? 

Mr.  Kennard.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  As  I  understand,  you  have  about  $6,000  balance  in  the 
appropriation  for  jurors'  fees? 

Mr.  Kennard.  It  is  not  in  the  Treasury,  but  in  the  hands  of  vari* 
ous  disbursing  officers. 

Mr.  Btrns.  You  have  entirely  exhausted  your  fund  for  the  pay- 
ment of  clerks'  fees? 

Mr.  Kennard.  That  is  not  paid  through  the  disbursing  clerks; 
that  money  is  all  gone. 

Thursday,  October  10^  1918. 

STATEMENT  OF  P.  H.  DXTEHAY,  STJPERINTEinDEirr  OF  PSISOHS, 
DEPABTMENT  OP  JUSTICE,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  C.  H.  McOLASSON, 
ASSISTANT  STTPEBINTENDENT  OP  PBISONS. 

ATLANTA,  (JA.,  PENITENTIARY. 
VtiK  K.NM.ARrUNCi   AND  CONSTRI'CTING  DIM  NO  »CK>M    AND  CHAPKL. 

Mr.  Byrxs.  Mr.  Duehay,  vou  are  askinpf  for  various  appropria- 
tions for  the  penitentiary  at  Atlanta,  (la.,  and  also  at  McNeil  Island^ 
Wash.,  ajrpi'epitinp  $1,171,000.  The  first  item  seems  to  bo  one  of 
#'»7.(KM)  f(»r  enlarfrinir  and  <'onstrnotin«r  a  dinin<r  room  and  chapoL 
l*lcasp  explain  to  the  rommittee  j"st  why  that  sum  is  needed. 

Mr.  Di'EiiAY.  The  dinin^r  room  ncnv  seats  0(K)  pers<ms.  The  popu- 
IntioTi  i>»  l,r>00.  We  are  fini-liing  up  the  final  cell  win^,  which  will 
:irromnio<late  about  500.  The  population  can  then  be  run  up  to 
«>\er  'J,0(K),  and  the  instittiticm  is  otJierwise  equipped  to  take  care  of 
that  number.  The  warden  savs  thev  now  have  nine  settings  daily, 
two  reprular  meal  time  and  the  third  at  odd  times  on  account  of 
s]>ecial  pangs  who  jro  out  early  and  couu*  in  late.  This  ccmdition 
rcH]uires  almost  constant  servinp  of  meals  throu«?hout  the  day,  allow- 
ii)?  no  time  for  thorough  cleaning:  of  the  tables,  which  is  insanitary, 
reMdts  in  foo<l  waste,  breakace  of  dishes,  overtaxes  the  kitchen 
workers,  and  in  other  ways  is  bad.  The  chapel  is  directly  over  tha 
dinincr  room  and  is  of  the  same  limited  capacity.  The  plan  is  to 
widen  out  the  present  building  east  and  west,  runninjr  up  new  walls 
to  include  the  first  and  secon<l  stories  of  the  buildincr  but  not  disturb- 
ing the  third  story  and  roof  of  the  present  building.  The  present 
steam  cooking  outfit  in  the  kitchen  will  take  care  of  the  increased 
population,  but  we  will  require  additional  bake  ovens  for  bread. 
Tlje  estimate  of  $87,000  is  based  upon  detailed  fifjrurps  submitted  by 
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the  Superintendent  of  Construction.     I  have  a  list  of  the  deta'!- 
and  an  estimate  I  would  like  to  submit. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Yes;  we  would  like  to  have  that. 

Mr.  DuEUAY.  It  is  caused  by  the  increased  population.     Tlie  e-t 
mate  reads  as  follows: 

Steel  and  cast  iron $ir>.  >•• 

Panel  boards  and  conduits,  and  fixtures  for  electric  light 1,  ^  ■• 

Plastering  and  painting 4" 

Brick : 7i»' 

Cement .3  :*»- 

8and  and  crushed  stone I.:'*' 

Floor  drains,  downspouts,  etc T"-' 

^laple  flooring,  chapel l,t;»' 

(;hai)el  seats,  dining  room  tables  and  seats 3. -'-•! 

Lumber  for  scaffolding,  cribbing,  form  work,  etc 'J,  !•• 

Miscellaneous,  emergency,  nails,  hardware,  and  extra  labor S. <*■' 

Stairs  „  1,  r  »» 

Roofing  and  flashing 1,_  •» 

Total 87.  uv; 

Mr.  BvKNS.  AYhat  additional  space  would  this  give  you? 

Mr.  DuEiiAY.  This  would  give  us  space  to  seat  about  2,400  per>..i!< 
in  the  dining  room;  we  now  liave  space  for  900. 

Mr.  Byrks.  You  say  you  serve  how  man3^  meals? 

Mr.  l!)uEHAY.  Nine  meals  now ;  bring  them  in  in  relays. 

Mr.  Btrxs.  If  you  have  only  1,600  inmates  and  have  space  for  *.♦■». 
how  is  it  necessary  to  have  this  additional  space. 

Mr.  DuEHAY. '  We  have  special  meals  for  gangs  who  go  out  to  work 
early  and  come  in  late  and  for  the  persons  who  have  to  serve  them. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  The  men  who  go  to  the  farm  and  to  the  power 
house  have  to  go  early. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  have  to  have  two  seatings  for  the  regular 
boarders? 

Mr.  DuEiiAY.  Two  seatings  all.  the  time. 

Mr.  By'rns.  And  tliis  would  save  that? 

Mr.  DuEHAY.  This  would  save  that.  We  have  to  give  the  farmers 
who  go  out  early  their  meals,  and  then  the  mass  get  their  uieals.  We 
have  to  split  them  into  two  parts. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  are  proposing  an  increase  in  your  dining  room 
space  in  excess  of  your  present  needs  or  present  buildings,  includins 
those  now  under  construction.  Is  that  to  take  care  of  future  possible 
construction  ? 

Mr.  DuEHAY'.  When  the  prison  was  originally  constructed  they 
allowed  1,200  cells  and  a  man  in  each  cell,  and  why  they  estimate  i 
the  dining  room  to  seat  900  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Mondell:  but  in  tli* 
new  construction  in  the  shape  of  dormitories  we  can  take  care  of 
2,000  prisoners  in  the  buildings,  instead  of  those  originally  con- 
templated. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  But  as  I  understand  you,  the  buildings  now  con- 
structed and  under  construction  will  take  care  of  2.000  prisoners? 

Mr.  DuEHAY.  Yes,  sir; 

Mr.  MoxDELL,  You  are  proposing  a  dining  room  space  sufficiei.t 
to  seat  how  many? 

Mr.  DiJEHAY.  Two  thousand  three  hundred. 
•  Mr.  MoNDELU  That  is  300  in  excess? 
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Mr.  DrEHAY.  Yes,  sir:  thut  is  300  in  excess. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Giving  you  a  little  leeway? 

:>Jr.  DiEiiAY.  A  little  leeway,  yes.  sir.  '  That  is  done  because,  in 
widening  the  dining  room,  there  was  practically  no  additional  ex- 
pense in  making  it  that  much  larger.  At  the  present  time  in  wash- 
ing  the  tables  so  frequently,  three  times  a  day,  the  tables  don't 
have,  time  to  <jet  dry  and  there  is  an  odor  in  the  dining  room  that 
^ve  can't  get  rid  of  at  all,  and  T  notice  it  is  increasing. 

5Ir.  BvRNs.  Now  in  regard  to  your  chapel,  Mr.  Duehay,  how  many 
«lo('s  that  seat  now? 

Mr.  DrEiiAv.  The  chaj)el  seat*^  are  closer,  and  we  can  seat  prob- 
ably 1/200  in  there  at  the  present  time,  but  in  enlarging  the  dining 
room  we  will  have  to  run  the  walls  up  both  stories.  The  chapel  is 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  same  building  and  when  we  run  the  walls 
uj)  it  makes  the  chapel  practically  the  same  size  as  the  dining  room. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  And  that  gives  you  this  additional  space  for  not 
very  much  additional  expenditure. 

Mr.  DrEiiAY.  Not  any  additional  expenditure  because  we  run  it 
right  on  up.  If  we  stopped  the  wall  on  the  first  floor,  we  would  have 
.additional  weight  to  carry  on  iron  construction;  by  running  through 
ih(»  two  floors,  one  above  the  other,  we  save  that. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Wliat  have  vou  on  the  third  story? 

Mr.  DrEiiAY.  A  tailor  shop  and  donnitories  for  outside  workers, 
;»nd  the  better  prisoners  we  do  not  put  in  the  cells. 

Mr.  BmNS.  By  far  the  major  part  of  the  expense  is  in  the  en- 
largement of  the  dining  room.  In  other  words,  the  additional  ex- 
j>onse  incurred  for  the  enlargement  of  the  chapel  is  comparatively 
>iimlh  or  is  it? 

Mr.  DrEiiAY.  I  don't  l)elieve  it  is  any  expense,  because  the  ad- 
ilitional  weight  we  would  have  to  support  in  not  enlarging  the 
♦•liapel,  not  carrying  the  walls  up  and  having  to  carry  that  weight 
nn  iron^,  we  reduce  the  expense  in  that  way. 

Mr.  BvRNs.  As  I  understand  you.  you  need  the  space  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  all  the  inmates? 

Mr.  DtJEiiAY.  We  need  the  space  for  the  accommodation  of  all  the 
inmatci^;,  and  while  we  might  get  along  without  the  enlargement  of 
tho  chapel,  we  can't  get  along  without  the  enlargement  of  the  dining 
iYK>ni,  and  it  might  be  well  to  enlarge  the  chapel  at  the  same  time. 

>f  >R  THE   PURCHASE  OF    MACHINERY    AND  OTHER   EQUIPMENT,   PURCHASE 

AND  OPERATION   OF  ADDITIONAL  FAR3I  L.\ND,  ETC. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Now,  Mr.  Duehay,  you  are  asking  $1,130,000  for  the 
|H*nitentiary  at  Atlanta,  fia.,  as  follows:  For  the  purchase  of  ma- 
*»hinery  and  other  e(|uipment,  $780,000:  for  working  capital,  $150,000; 
f#»r  purchase  and  operation  of  additional  farm  land,  $200,Oi30. 

Mr.  Duehay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BvRNS.  Will  you  explain  the  necessity  for  that? 

Mr.  Duehay.  The  act  approved  July  10,  1918,  authorizes  and 
ilirects  the  Attorney  General  to  establish,  equip,  operate,  and  main- 
tain a  duck  mill,  compensate  the  prisoners,  acquire  additional  land, 
ptc,  and  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  the  necessary  funds,  but 
.loos  not  actually  appropriate  them.     It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
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submit  these  estimates  so  that  the  funds  may  be  appropriated.  Tii- 
amomits  for  land  and  working  capital  are  identical  with  the  aiaouLU 
authorized  by  the  act  to  be  appropriated,  but  the  amount  for  ma 
chinery  has  been  increased  from  $650,000  to  $780,000,  for  the  reaM.n 
that  the  estimate  of  $650,000  was  gotten  up  last  winter  and  the  en^ri- 
neers  on  the  job  have  informed  me  within  the  last  week  that  our 
estimate  must  be  increased  20  per  cent,  their  information  being  ba^t^ 
upon  notices  sent  to  them  by  the  bidders  upon  whose  bids  the  f onne^r 
estimate  was  made.  We  have  now  gotten  in  estimates  at  preseni 
prices  for  the  main  articles  in  this  machinery,  that  is,  the  main 
items,  and  I  would  like  to  submit  the  list  on  them,  which  shows  ar. 
average  of  a  little  over  20  per  cent.  For  78  twisters  the  price  in 
November,  1917,  was  $145,391.20.  The  present  price  is  $171,006.5<., 
an  increase  of  17^  per  cent;  500  looms,  the  price  in  November  wa- 
$263,390,  the  present  price  is  $334,660,  an  increase  of  27  per  cen^: 
motors  for  looms,  twisters,  etc.,  the  November  price  was  $59,132.5«^: 
the  present  price  is  $62,836,  an  increase  of  19  per  cent.  To  that  wt- 
also  add  an  item  of  $8,564.94  for  changing  the  looms  from  a  geur 
drive  to  a  chain  drive,  making  the  total  item  $71,400.94. 

Mr.  Bi-RNS.  Why  did  you  make  that  change? 

Mr.  DuEHAY.  We  made  the  change  in  order  to  reduce  the  noise  in 
the  room.  The  gear  drives  make  considerable  noise  and  the  chai^^ 
drives  we  thought  would  lessen  the  noise  very  much,  and  we  thou::!.i 
it  was  necessary  for  that  reason.  In  fact,  the  superintendent  wh<«:n 
we  had  hired,  Mr.  Foster,  now  in  charge  of  the  Woodbury  Mill- 
in  Baltimore,  thought  that  the  jgear  drives  would  make  so  mvAi 
noise  that  the  men  would  hardly  be  able  to  stand  it. 

Warp  compressors,  in  November  the  price  was  $14,050  and  tit- 
present  price  is  $18,500,  an  increase  of  32  per  cent  plus.  Other 
supplies,  estimated,  the  November  price  was  $50,000  and  the  present 
price  $61,000,  an  increase  of  22  per  cent.  These  are  the  main  item^i 
and  increase  the  total  over  the  November  prices  of  $531,961  t" 
$656,567. 

On  the  other  incidental  prices,  we  have  made  no  increase,  such  :i- 
heating  and  ventilator,  and  hiunidifier;  we  have  allowed  them  to  Z' 
at  the  same  price,  and  also  the  electrical  wiring  we  have  left  at  t!i* 
same  price;  and  the  switchboard  we  have  left  at  the  same  pri'v, 
and  the  motor  and  shaft  supports  and  the  belts  and  the  machinery 
we  have  left  at  the  old  price, 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  say  you  have  left  them  at  the  old  price;  <!• 
you  mean  you  think  you  can  get  them  at  the  same  prices  as  the  <  l-i 
estimates? 

Mr.  DuEiiAv.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  wo  can.  They  are  small  it^ems.  ur. . 
we  can  take  them  out  of  our  working  capital,  if  necessary.  We  «* -r 
certainly  get  started  at  these  prices.  T  am  sure.  In  that  c»^ini 
last  year  we  made  an  estimate  of  $250,000  for  working  capital.  T'  ♦ 
bill  authorizing  the  appropriation  reduces  that  item  to  $150,00(1,  tr. : 
if  it  is  appropriated  in  that  way  this  will  give  us  the  use  of  the  :^l^•^ 
000  for  a  working  capital  to  be  used  only  once  for  the  purchase  . : 
yarns,  etc.,  and  we  can't  use  any  of  it  again  until  it  is  reapproprii^.t.  : 
Yarns  have  jjone  u])  from  25  and  30  cents  a  pound  to  (50  cen^^  . 
pound.  At  the  present  price  of  yarns  we  estimate  that  it  will  t  ►-x- 
momo  to  fill  our  looms  once,  and  it  will  take  $60,00<l  to  fill  or 
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twisters;  we  would  be  able  to  go,  if  our  plant  was  complete,  about 
two  weeks.  Now,  if  we  can  have  that  put  in  the  sliape  of  a  revolving 
fund,  where  we  could  use  the  money  over  again,  and  as  we  can  get 
our  machines  in  units,  we  could  not  use  it  all  at  once ;  that  is,  we  can 
use  it  for  yarns  as  we  get  the  machines  installed,  and  we  hope  to 
increase  the  capital  by  earnings  by  the  time  we  get  all  the  machines 
installed.  We  have  to  install  the  machines  in  units;  that  is,  we  get 
10  per  cent  now,  and  then  another  10  per  cent,  and  at  that  rate  until 
we  will  have  all  our  nmchinery  installed  and  have  our  plant  com- 
pleted. Tliat  is  our  present  plan,  with  the  idea  of  getting  going  as 
soon  as  we  can,  and  we  want  to  get  going  as  soon  as  possible.  We 
believe  by  this  method  we  might  be  able  to  [i:et  out  with  that  $150,000 
and  keep  our  mill  going,  because  the  first  unit  will  be  going  probably 
a  month  before  the  next  unit  comes  on,  and  then  the  next,  and  so  on ; 
so  that  it  is  possible,  if  you  see  fit,  to  make  this  a  revolving  fund. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  thmk,  then,  with  the  $150,000  in  a  revolving 
fund,  you  could  get  along? 

Mr.  DuEHAY.  Yes,  sir;  if  it  is  possible  to  make  that  a  revolving 
fund,  we  believe  we  can  work  out  with  it. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Now,  are  you  going  to  have  any  trouble  getting  tliis 
machinery  and  equipment  necessary? 

Mr.  DuEHAY.  No,  sir;  we  think  not.  The  people  have  assured  us 
that  they  wiH  eonnnence  deliveiT  in  December. 

Mr.  Byrnr.  When  do  you  expect  to  have  it  completed? 

Mr.  DrEiiAY.  We  will  have  it  completed  by  the  end  of  March. 
We  will  be  making  cloth  by  the  1st  of  January. 

Mr.  Byrxs.  That  is,  with  a  part? 

Mr.  DuEHAY.  With  a  part.  The  plan  is  to  have  them  deliver 
w  hen  they  get  a  couple  of  machines  of  a  unit  and  get  it  set  up  and 
started. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Now,  this  act  provides  an  appropriation  of  $650,000 
for  the  purpose  of  machinery  and  other  e(]uipment.  "S^ou  have  just 
explained  the  necessity  for  increasing  that  by  $130.(KW). 

Mr.  Dtjehay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrxs.  And  also  $150,000  for  a  working  capital. 

Mr.  DuEHAY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrxs.  Which  you  desire  to  have  made  a  revolving  fund  for 
the  reason  which  vou  have  explained? 

Mr.  DuEiiAY.  "ies/sir. 

Mr.  Byrxs.  The  act  further  pi-ovides  for  the  purchase  and  con- 
<l<»mnation  of  such  tracts  of  land  as  the  Attornev  General  mav  deem 
neces.-^ar>'  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $200,000. 

Mr.  DrEHAY.  Yes,  sir. 

>fr.  Byrxs.  Have  any  steps  l)een  taken  towaixl  the  condemnation 
or  purchase  of  any  land? 

ifr.  DrEHAY.  I  have  been  to  Atlanta  and  looked  over  a  great 
number  of  farms,  Mr.  Byrns,  but  T  have  not  found  anything  that 
seemed  to  me  to  be  satisfactory,  anything  that  I  would  be  satisfied  to 
make  a  recommendation  to  the  Attornev  General;  and  T  have  been 
hnsy  on  this  mill  plant  and  we  ha.ve  had  a  parole  meeting,  so  that  T 
have  not  had  time;  but  next  week,  when  we  get  through  with  these 
estimates,  I  intend  to  go  to  Michigan  and  look  over  their  farms  and 
then  go  back  to  Georgia  and  see  if  I  can  not  get  some  cheaper  land. 
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The  land  they  showed  me  I  was  not  satisfied  at  all  with  the  price. 
The  price  was  too  high  and  the  quantity  too  small. 

Mr.  Bii^Ns.  How  much  land  do  you  think  j^ou  will  need? 

Mr.  DuEHAT.  I  can't  get  through  with  less  than  2,000  acres;  and 
now  is  the  time  to  get  it.  We  can  develop  it  very  cheaply.  Our  labor 
is  free. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  At  what  prices  have  they  tried  to  sell  you  the  land  ? 
What  prices  have  they  asked  for  the  land? 

Mr.  DuEHAY.  The  prices  I  get  now  are  $75,  $100,  $125,  and  up  to 
f?200  «in  acre. 

Mr.  MoNDEix.  Is  that  the  going  price  of  land  in  that  vicinity? 

Mr.  DuEHAY.  I  don't  think  so,  Mr.  Mondell.  I  understand  it  is 
cheaper,  and  the  people  told  me  w^hen  they  didn't  know  who  I  am 
buying  for,  that  if  I  get  farther  away  I  would  be  able  to  get  it 
for  $35  or  $40  an  acre.  If  you  get  farther  away  from  the  peni- 
tentiary and  have  a  wider  area  to  go  on,  I  am  satisfied  I  can  get 
it  for  $35  or  $40  an  acre. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  far  from  the  penitentiary  is  it  possible  to  go? 

Mr.  DuEHAY.  If  wo  colonize  the  farm,  as  we  are  expecting  to  do, 
we  can  go  50  miles.  That  is  the  reason  I  want  to  see  what  scheme 
they  have  in  Michigan.  I  was  thinkin"^  of  keeping  within  10 
miles,  so  that  we  could  have  daily  communication. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  would  be  better,  all  things  considered. 

Mr.  DuEHAY.  That  would  be  better.  I  found  one  farm  down 
there,  and  possibly  I  could  get  the  2,000  acres  within  the  $200,000. 
That  was  5  miles  from  the  penitentiary.  The  land  I  saw,  some  of 
it  w^as  bottom  land  and  some  of  it  was  rolling  land,  the  best  I  saw. 
I  saw  some  other  land,  where  we  wouldn't  get  25  per  cent  of  till- 
able land,  some  of  it  very  hilly  and  you  couldn't  make  much  out 
of  it,  and  some  of  that  they  offered  to  me  for  $125  an  acre,  but  they 
came  down  afterwards  and  reduced  the  price  to  $75  an  acre.  But 
if  we  can  devise  a  scheme  whereby  we  can  go  farther  from  the  peni- 
tentiary, I  think  we  can  get  better  and  cheaper  land. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  is  essential  that  it  should  be  near  some  line  of 
transportation. 

Mr.  DrETiAY.  It  is  essential  that  it  should  be  near  some  line  of 
transportation,  but  not  necessarily  close  to  the  prison.  If  we  colonize 
and  put  200  men  on  a  farm,  it  does  not  have  to  be  near  the  'peni- 
tentiary. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Mr.  Duehny,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  you  have  no 
tract  selected,  is  it  wise  to  make  the  appropriation  at  this  time  so  that 
it  would  be  available? 

Mr.  DuEiiAY.  I  think  so,  because,  while  we  are  authorized  to  make 
the  contract,  we  can  not  clo^e  with  anvbodv,  can  we?  We  couldn't 
give  them  any  money  on  the  c»ontract.  It  seems  to  me  the  money 
ought  to  be  available,  Mr.  Mondell.  Even  talking  with  our  contrac- 
tors on  this  machinery,  I  say  the  money  is  authorized  but  not  ap- 
propriated, and  we  think  Conpress  will  appropriate  it  in  three  or 
four  weeks,  but  we  are  not  certain  of  it.  It  is  considerable  of  a  handi- 
cap hi  buying  anything  unless  you  can  show  them  the  money  is  avail- 
able. This  machinery  is  to  be  delivered,  and  suppose  it  is  delivered 
and  the  money  is  not  appropriated,  what  can  I  do?  Go  out  of  town? 
These  warp  compressors,  especially,  the  man  told  me,  "We  are  a  small 
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concern,  and  we  have  to  have  our  money."  That  is  the  position  we 
are  in,  and  yet,  according  to  our  understanding,  we  are  authorized  to 
make  that  contract. 

ifr.  McGlasson.  They  insist  on  payments  in  30  days. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  soon  do  you  need  the  farm?  How  soon  will 
you  have  your  men  available? 

Mr.  DuEHAY.  I  want  to  get  that  farm  at  the  very  earliest  possible 
moment,  because,  if  we  can  not  get  cover  crops  in  for  the  winter  we 
can  certainly  clean  up  for  spring  and  be  ready,  and  the  essential 
thing  about  farming  is  not  the  putting  in  of  the  crop  but  the  es- 
sential thing  is  getting  ready  for  the  crop.  The  winter  work  is  the 
essential  work  on  a  farm.  I  do  hope  you  appropriate  that  money  so 
we  can  tell  the  people  it  is  there,  and  then  if  we  do  not  have  to  go  on 
and  condemn  the  property  we  can  close  out  and  make  the  deal,  and 
even  if  we  do  have  to  condemn,  it  will  be  ready. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Suppose  the  appropriation  is  made  as  authorized 
under  this  act,  $200,000  for  the  purchase  of  the  farm  land,  would 
you  have  any  machinery  and  equipment  to  operate  it  or  cultivate  it? 

Mr.  DuEHAY.  We  would  ofily  have  such  equipment  as  we  already 
have  on  hand  for  our  small  farm  at  the  penitentiary  and  practically 
no  money  to  buv  equipment  with. 

Mr.  Byrns.  flow  large  a  farm  do  you  have  now  ? 

Mr.  DuEiiAY.  We  cultivate  about  200  acres  at  the  penitentiary. 

Mr.  Bykns.  The  language  in  which  this  is  submitted  is  to  pur- 
chase land,  and  the  operation  of  the  land ;  does  the  operation  include 
the  equipment? 

Mr.  DuEiiAY.  I  would  have  to  get  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General  about  that. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Well,  in  order  to  make  that  very  clear,  won't  it  be 
necessary  to  include  the  words  "equipment  ana  improvement?" 

Mr.  DuEHAY.  I  think  so,  so  as  to  make  it  clearer. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  moment  you  got  your  farm,  you  will  put  up 
i-ome  buildings? 

Mr.  DuEiiAY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  will  do  that  with  your  present  prison  labor? 

Mr.  DtTf:irAY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  But  you  will  have  to  have  some  material  ? 

Mr.  DrEHAY.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  one  reason  why  I  want  to  be  careful 
to  /ret  a  farm  with  some  timber.  If  I  can  get  some  timber  on  the 
farm,  you  always  want  a  certain  proportion  of  timber  on  a  farm 
anyway,  and  with  sawmills  to  cut  up  your  timber  for  lumber  you 
ran  get  it  very  much  reduced  in  price  when  you  go  to  build.  And 
now  is  the  time  to  get  your  farm  and  fiet  ready  for  the  spring 
work.  And  it  is  certainly  essential  that  the  money  be  appropriated 
<n  that  we  can  get  possession. 

Mr.  MoNDEix.  If  additional  authority  was  given  you  under  the 
appropriation  of  $200,000,  the  probability  is  that  you  could  get  a 
farm  and  very  considerably  improve  it  within  the  feOO.OOO. 

^fr.  DuEffAY.  I  could  get  you  a  complete  farm  for  the  $200,000 
and  go  ahead  without  asking  for  any  more  money. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  In  order  to  do  that,  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  to 
this  item  such  language  as  would  authorize  you  to  equip  and  improve 
and  secure  the  material  essc^ntial  for  the  equipment  and  improve- 
ment. 
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Mr.  DuEHAY.  Well,  that  woilld  make  it  clear ;  that  would  all  f^o  to 
make  it  clearer,  but  I  should  say  if  we  had  to  "  equip  and  improve,"  it 
would  cover  the  ground,  but  the  rest  would  all  go  to  make  it  abso- 
lutely clear. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  If  the  committee  saw  fit  to  add  the  words  "  equip- 
ment and  improvement,"  that,  you  think,  would  authorize  you  to  buy 
such  machinery  as  you  require  and  such  material  as  would  be  neces- 
sary ? 

Mr.  DxTEHAY.  That  would  be  my  judgment,  Mr.  MondeU;  and  then 
we  would  be  in  position  to  go  right  ahead  and  get  ready  for  our 
spring  work. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Coming  back  to  that  item  for  the  equipment  of  your 
cotton  mill,  is  that  building  ready? 

Mr.  DuEHAY.  Yes,  that  is  ready  now  for  the  equipment. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  it  important  to  have  the  machinery  installed  as 
quickly  as  possible  in  order  to  have  work  for  your  people? 

Mr.  DuEHAY.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  the  men  uiere  and  we  ought  to 
employ  them  to  the  best  advantage. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  would  have  some  additional  employment  in 
connection  with  this  new  construction? 

Mr.  DuEHAY.  We  would ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  But  that  would  not  employ  all  of  your  inmates? 

Mr.  DuEHAY.  That  would  not  employ  all  our  our  inmates.  You 
see  our  population  has  gone  up ;  we  used  to  carry  an  average  of  900 
men,  and  we  have  1,700  to-day,  and  the  number  is  increasmg;  and 
when  this  new  cell  block  is  finished  which  we  are  finishing  now,  we 
will  add  to  our  population.  We  have  taken  some  men  away  from 
Atlanta,  and  we  are  sending  some  now  to  Baltimore,  and  some  to 
Moundsville,  and  the  district  convicts  are  going  now  to  Leavenworth 
to  keep  them  from  going  to  Atlanta,  but  as  soon  as  this  cell  wing  is 
finished  we  expect  to  bnng  our  prisoners  back,  increasing  the  pres- 
ent number.  Our  military  prisoners  are  increasing;  we  have  some- 
thing like  260  at  Altanta  now ;  we  didn't  use  to  have  any. 

Mr.  MoNDELL,  Do  you  get  employment  for  the  prisonere  at  Mounds- 
ville and  Leavenworth  ? 

Mr.  DuEiiAY.  We  are  not  very  well  equipped  at  Leavenworth.  We 
have  only  road  work.  At  Moundsville  we  can  get  a  little  work;  that 
is  a  State  institution. 

Mr.  MoNDELi^.  The  estimate  you  have  made  on  the  cotton  mill  runs 
$130,000  in  excess  of  the  authorization. 

Mr.  DuEHAY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  put  in  and  economically 
and  partially  equip  the  mill  within  the  authorization?  In  other 
words,  to  put  in  economically  a  partial  equipment  within  the  amount 
now  authorized  ? 

Mr.  DuEHAY.  We  could  put  it.  in,  but  we  would  not  be  able  to 
supply  the  duck  that  the  war  defense  committee  has  estimated  they 
would  like  to  get  from  our  mill. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Would  it  be  an  economical  and  practical  thing  to 
partially  equip  your  plant  ? 

Mr.  DtTEiiAY.  It  would  not  be  an  economical  thing,  but  we  are 
figuring  on  doing  it  if  we  do  not  get  the  additional  $130,000.  It 
would  be  a  reduced  plant ;  we  could  put  in  a  complete  unit. 
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Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  could  put  in  a  complete  unit. 

Mr.  DtTEHAY.  We  could  put  in  completed  units  within  the  amount 
authorized. 

Mr.  MoNDELu  Inasmuch  as  you  are  just  starting  an  enterprise 
there  which  is  necessarily  more  or  less  experimental,  would  it  oe  a 
wise  thing  to  do,  in  your  opinion,  to  start  with  a  smaller  number  of 
units  or  equipment  ? 

Mr.  DuEHAY.  In  my  judgment  it  would  not,  Mr.  Mondell.  We 
believe  that  we  have  a  well  balanced  plant  at  the  present  time  ac- 
cording to  our  plans,  and  we  have  worked  this  over. 

Mr.  MoNDEix.  Well,  would  a  reduction  of  the  units  seriously  inter- 
fere with  the  plans  of  your  entire  operation  ? 

Mr.  Dttehay.  I  am  not  so  familiar  with  a  cotton  mill  as  I  am  with 
building  and  other  operations  and  farming  propositions,  but  I 
don't  believe  it  would  seriously  interfere  with  our  operations;  it 
would  simply  interfere  with  tfie  amount  of  our  output;  it  woulcl 
reduce  our  output. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  I  might  say  right  there,  in  cutting  out  our  ma- 
icrial  we  would  have  to  cut  out  certain  amounts  and  certain  kinds 
of  canvas.  If  we  cut  out  looms  that  are  intended  for  making  22- 
inch  canvas,  for  instance,  we  would  have  to  stop  making  that  canvas. 
We  have  a  list  of  the  canvas  of  different  wiaths  the  War  Depart- 
inent  uses,  and  the  estimate  we  had  is  designed  foi  all  those  widths 
II  nil  weiffhts. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Still,  there  is  no  part  of  such  equipment  that  is 
I  milt  on  the  basis  of  a  complete  plant,  as  I  utiderstana  it. 

Mr.  Dueiiay.  Well,  I  was  going  to  say  the  warp  compressors,  we 
haven't  many  of  those:  I  think  six.  They  are  sufficient  to  supply 
r^oo  looms. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  it  would  not  be  practical  to  reduce  that  par- 
ticular unit? 

Mr.  Dfeiiay.  We  could  reduce  that  to  five. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  a  practical  way  and  leave  space  for  vour  addi- 
rional  nnits,  so  that  when  you  add  you  would  have  a  mill  not  only 
r^oMiplotc  but  practically  arranged  for  use? 

Mr.  Dteiiay.  Oh.  ves:  perfectly  practical:  but  I  d(m't  think 
tfrtt  is  the  seriou<  difhculty.  I  thmk  our  serious  difficulty  would 
•fi!iii»  where,  for  instance,  the  manufacturer  of  warp  compressors 
uould  have  his  shop  and  everything  ready  to  make  the  number  of 
•onipre^sors  we  want,  and  after  he  makes  four  or  five  compressors 
tvo  would  stop  our  order  there  and  later  would  ask  him  to  send  us  two 
•onipressoi-s  or  one  warp  conipressor,  and  we  would  then  have  to 
^vait  until  he  could  pet  his  shop  around  to  make  tluMii  for  us:  . 
'\  horeas,  if  he  were  running  them  out  on  the  present  order  we 
♦onld  gi»t  them  i*ight  along:  and  at  the  present  market  price 
iiul  con<lition  of  the  market  I  think  that  is  a  serious  difficulty. 

]Vrr.  Mondell.  In  determining  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
oinniittee  was  justified  in  granting  an  appropriation  in  excess  of 
i>jt»  authorization,  one  of  the  questions  involved  is  that  of  the  prac- 
ru-abilitv  of  putting  in  a  lesser  amount  of  machinerv  than  you 
•rifrinally  contemplated  in  an  economical  way:  as  I  understand. 
lUnt  is  practical. 

Mr.  DrEiiAV.  In  my  judgment  it  is  practical. 
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^      •  -     ^'    ',     -    i'„f  oilur  hand,  one  of  the    iniixn* 

^   '  •     r-      '••  1  -T-  il..»i  cimnection  is  as  to  ihe  neefi.- 

~  ~  -       ^        '       r  i_-  ^  ir..  us  departments  of  the  iToveri'. 

.-  ^  rr'».»>e  ;o  pixnlure.  .  What  is  the  si?:n;':- 
>    ■     -r      .:   :-ai:on   in   regard  to  that   icjiture    of   i 

^   *  '        -^  >>    r^.e  cotton  goods  section  of  the  War  Indurtr!  - 

"     ^         ^      -  ::    i^-v>it  continually  after  tlie  Department  to  n> 
'   ""  *'  '     c.  ::  completion.     This  section  has  certified  to  t 

"-'-  :l.JLt  the  furnishing  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  cot:  : 
•-  '  -Ttiment  departments  is  one  of  its  most  pres-i:  j 
'  "      -    ^     r>.o  last  communication  we  had  from  the   coit  ' 

J      ^  ^.        -  %  i<  under  date  of  September  25, 1918. 

\     -1.  And  was  to  the  effect  that  you  have  just  stated .' 
^    "    r--.vv?v^N.  Yes,  sir. 

N  "»  I.  That  these  goods  were  needed? 
"^^  \-    vSjiON.  Yes,  sir. 
\      "^^'N^iiu  How  Quickly  could  you  equip  and  get  your  plan: 

.V -H, \ n.  Mr.  Duenay,  after  you  had  your  appropriation? 
^.  ^    r^  *  HAY.  If  we  had  the  appropriation  available,   we   hav- 
>,n     "^>  .*r.><\i  by  the  manufacturers  that  they  wiU  give  us  sufficier.: 
..  ./     x*rv  s^>  we  can  start  one  unit  by  the  15th  of  December,  an' 
^  ;  XI    '  be  able  to  start  that  unit  by  the  1st  of  January,  1919;  a:.: 
^-  o  "x^r  units  will  be  delivered  inmiediately  thereafter,  becai:s: 
i,    ,  -  :   o  nnichine  manufacturers  once  start  on  the  order,  thex*  w^.. 
V       \  to  it  before  they  break  up  to  start  on  other  orders. 
X'r  MoM>KiiL.  One  unit  is  how  much  of  your  plant? 
\»-   PiKiiAY.  About  10  per  cent;  about  eight  twisters  and  th- 
.  v^    <  J^^H^  the  motors  necessary  to  start  that  machinery  and  two  w-r; 
,,      -.vvstiiN  is  what  have  been  promised  us  by  the  15th  of  Deceml  t' 


^ 


M*  s 


upplies  necessary  to  run  that  unit. 


\»»^  MoNDKLL.  The  probability  is  that  your  entire  plant  could  r.  * 
V  xXMupletod,  if  you  had  all  the  funds  available,  and  could  not  b«r  :. 
,v:vr:itlon  before  next  July  at  the  earliest? 

\h\  UiKiiAY.  I  think,  Mr.  Mondell,  that  they  would  deliver  it  vcr 
i^»:;x  h  ijuicker  than  that,  because  when  they  are  once  started  it  w. :.' ! 
\^  ;\  \i*i'y  small  job  to  finish  the  order.    The  trouble  is  to  gret  tl.   • 
^^t.v'v  factories  to  work  on  your  order;  once  started,  the  order  <1    * 
i\^^t  iMst  long,  and  we  would  be  running  full  blast  by  the  1st  of  Ay. 

Mr.   Mc(tLu\sson.  The  twister  people,  for  instance,  undertake  : 
f\u  nish  the  last  of  their  machinery  by  the  1st  of  April  and  the  o'r.'r 
lUMtorial  before  the  last  of  April,  1919. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  is,  the  looms? 

^lr.  McGlasson.  Yes,  and  the  other  supplies. 

Mr.  Bykns.  Now,  will  there  be  any  loss  incurred  if  you  wen  • 
i\\\\co  your  orders  for  a  less  number  of  looms  and  the  other  e  •  \: 
nuMii  nec'ssary  than  yon  will  actually  need  in  order  to  bring  a^ 
(he  fill!  cutput  which  you  wish  to  have? 

Ml'.  Di^KiiAY.  It  depends  upon  the  market  prices.    Now.  whei.  •  ■ 

iiiiido  this  estimate  last  fall,  in  November,  1917,  we  had  an  op  : 

tlint  hold  up  to  the  1st  of  January  on  those  prices.    In  fact,  scun    • 

»  pooi)le  continued  those  prices  for  us  mitil  the  1st  of  Febnii"'. 

"^er  that  we  were  unable  to  hold  them.    If  we  would  have  h.t  * 
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he  money  then  appropriated,  we  could  have  saved  this  $130,000, 
Sow,  what  will  happen  in  the  future  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Byrxs.  In  other  words,  my  inquiry  was  directed  as  to  whether 
>r  not  the  price  that  you  have  been  able  to  obtain  now  was  based 
ipon  the  order  for  the  complete  output  or  whether  you  would  be 
oquired  to  pay  a  further  price  if  you  reduced  your  order. 

Mr.  DtJEiiAY.  In  talking  with  them,  my  judgment  is  that  we  would 
K)t  be  required  to  pay  a  higher  unit  price  by  reducing  the  order;  that 
ho  prices  are  generally  figured  on  so  much  per  loom.  If  we  ordered 
1ft J',  of  course  I  think  that  we  would  have  to  pay  a  higher  unit,  price, 
jut  not  if  we  ordered  450,  I  do  not  think  we  would  have  to  pay  a 
i'»gher  unit  price. 

Mr.  Byrns.  But  you  might  eventually  have  to  pay  a  higher  price 
tor  the  50? 

Mr.  DuEiiAY.  Yes;  and  be  delayed  in  our  orders,  because  we  would 
i^avo  to  ])lace  our  order  and  take  our  turn. 

Mr.  McGlassox.  Another  feature  that  should  be  considered  is  the 
rjverhead  expense:  that  would  be  the  same  practically,  whether  we 
liave  500  looms  or  400  looms  in  the  mill ;  the  other  expenses  will  be 
>nialler. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  No,  with  regard  to  this  $150,000  of  authorization  inr 
tlie  act  of  July  10,  1918,  for  working  capital,  section  5  of  the  act 
provides :  "The  receipts  from  the  sale  of  the  products  or  by-products 
r>f  the  said  industries  and  the  sale  of  condemned  machinery  or  equip- 
ment shall  be  credited  to  the  working  capital  ftmd  and  be  available 
for  appropriation  by  Congress,  annually,  for  the  purposes  set  forth 
in  this  act."  That  provision  would  seem  to  clearly  require  a  reap- 
propriation  before  you  could  use  any  of  the  fimds  received  from  the 
sale  of  your  product.  However,  in  section  7  of  the  act  this  languae^ 
is  used:  "That  said  working  capital  shall  be  disbursed  under  the 
direction  of  the  Attorney  General  and  shall  be  available  for  the  pur- 
rlirtse,  I'epair,  or  replacement  of  machinery  or  equipment,  for  the  puj- 
(•liase  of  raw  materials  or  parts,  for  the  employment  of  necessary 
civilian  officers  and  employees  at  the  penitentiary  and  in  Washington^ 
for  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  buildings  and  equipment,  and  for 
all  othpr  necessfirv  ex])enses  in  carrvincr  out  the  provisions  of  thi^ 
;irt."  You  don't  understand  that  that  section  in  anv  wav  modifies 
the  part  of  section  5  that  T  have  read? 

Mr.  DuEHAT.  I  do  not,  Mr.  Mondell. 

^Ir.  Mondell.  That  is,  it  does  not  modify  it  to  the  extent  of  au- 
thorizing you  to  use  this  money  as  a  revolving  fund? 

Mr.  DuEHAT.  No,  sir;  unless  Congress  specifically  appropriates  it. 

Mr.  MoKDELU  Well,  now,  as  a  practical  proposition  of  a  manu- 
facturing industrv,  what  would  be  your  situation  if  you  started  your 
enterprise  with  ^150,000  working  capital  with  the  law  as  it  now 
j-iands? 

Mr.  DuEHAT.  Our  practical  operation  of  starting  our  new  mill 
with  but  a  10  per  cent  unit  in  it,  that  would  increase  proportionately 
our  working  capital  to  our  mill;  we  could  run  a  while.  When  the 
plant  is  once  completed  we  could  run  about  three  weeks  and  then  we 
would  have  to  stop  for  an  appropriation  from  Congress  to  run  our 
machinery,  to  buy  our  yams  to  weave. 
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Mr.  MoNDEix.  Well,  how  far  would  the  $150,000  go  in  supplying 
you  with  the  raw  materials  for  your  processes,  assuming  your  mill 
was  in  full  operation? 

Mr.  DuEHAT.  Our  estimate  is  that  it  will  take  $60,000  to  put  in 
enough  yam  in  the  looms  to  run  one  set;  it  would  take  $60,000  to 
fill  our  twisters;  we  would  then  have  a  margin  of  $30,000  for  more 
yam  for  our  twisters.  Our  estimate  is  that  we  would  run  off  one 
set  of  loom  stuff  in  one  week. 

Mr.  MoxDELL.  But  the  probability  is  that  you  will  not  get  started 
to  operate  until  the  first  of  January. 

Mr.  DuEHAY.  And  then  we  will  only  operate  ^  portion  of  the 
mill. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  And  that  you  will  pi'obably  not  have  your  mill  in 
complete  operation  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  DuEHAY.  I  feel  that  wo  will.  Mr.  Mondell.  We  will  have  it 
i-unning  along  in  April. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Well,  at  any  rate  you  won't  have  it  running  to 
the  extent  that  would  impair  your  operation,  limited  as  you  are  by 
the  provisions  of  the  law,  before  next  February  or  March. 

Mr.  DuEHAY.  That  is  true;  yes,  sir;  but  I  feel  this 

Mr.  Mondell  (interposing).  So  that  you  would  probably  be  per- 
fectly safe  until  February  or  March  at  least  without  haWng  any 
change  made  in  the  provisions  of  law  relative  to  this  $150,00>b 
•capital. 

Mr.  DuEiiAY.  We  would  have  to  contract  for  our  varus  ahead  of 
time;  we  can  not  buy  from  day  to  day;  we  have  to  pfac*e  our  orders. 
I  feel,  if  that  could  be  made  a  revolving  fund  in  starting  our  plants 
in  time  we  could  build  up  that  capital,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  we  could  come  back  to  you  with  a  report  and  show  you  the 
•condition  of  our  fund;  you  could  then,  in  your  judgment^  decide 
whether  to  continue  that  as  a  revolving  fund  or  to  appropriate  a 
certain  amount  for  the  year. 

m'nEIL  ISLAND   (WASH.)   PENITENTIARY,  ADDITIONAL  PAY  AND 

SUBSISTENCE  FOR  GUARDS. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  are  asking  $4,050  for  the  "  United  States  Peni- 
tentiary at  McNeil  Island,  Wash.,  for  guards:  Provided^  That  the 
salaries  of  the  guards  of  this  institution  shall  be  $100  per  month 
each,  beginning  September  1,  1918:  Provided  further^  That  officers 
and  employees  of  all  the  penitentiaries  may  be  furnished  meals  at 
the  penitentiaries  from  the  prison  stores  without  cost  to  them,  under 
rules  and  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Attorney  General.'' 

Mr.  DuEHAY.  Now,  the  question  of  the  $4,050  for  the  McNeil 
Island  Penitentiary,  the  situation  is  that  the  appropriation  for  the 
current  year  reads  "guards  at  $70  per  month  each,  $11,500.'''  This 
provides  about  13^  guards.  Recently  the  Attorney  General  agreed 
to  appoint  deputy  marshals  at  $100  per  month,  and  assign  them  to 
this  institution  for  guard  duty,  because  the  warden  was  imable  to 
obtain  or  retain  guards  at  the  salary  of  $70.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  deputy  marshal  arrangement  was  to  continue  only  until  the 
situation  could  be  presented  to  Congress  and  acted  upon.  This  ap- 
propriation would  give  us  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  giiards  $100 
per  month  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.    We  were  conironted  with 
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^n  emergency  situation  at  McNeil  Island.  On  the  Pacific  coast  there 
Ls  so  much  work  of  all  kinds  that  the  guards  were  leaving  us  and 
Bfoiiig  where  they  could  obtain  better  wa^es;  the  guards  were  learing 
LIS  right  along.  The  old  guards  we  had  form  a  nucleus  for  the  guard 
^aff,  but  they  were  threatening  to  leave  us  also. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  are  the  guards  at  the  other  penitentiaries  re- 
ceiving? 

Mr.  DuEHAY.  They  are  drawing  $70  per  month  without  sub- 
^^Lstence. 

Mr.  McGukssoN.  The  situation  at  McNeil  Island  got  so  bad  that 
the  warden  had  to  go  out  and  approach  men  on  the  street  comers  and 
ask  them  if  they  would  not  go  to  the  penitentiary  and  take  a  job. 

Mr.  DuEHAT.  And  the  men  he  had  were  uncouth  and  couldn't  get 
along  with  the  prisoners.  It  was  a  serious  situation.  I  was  there 
myself  and  it  was  the  only  time  I  was  nervous  about  such  a  situation. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Were  the  men  who  were  made  deputy  marshals  some 
of  the  men  who  were  the  guards  ? 

Mr.  DtJEHAT.  The  old  employees;  and  we  have  put  about  half  of 
t  he  old  force  on  at  the  new  salary  of  $100  per  month,  and  the  rest  at 
$70  per  month.  We  were  afraid  we  woula  have  to  close  the  institu- 
tion. 

Mr.  MoNDEiiL.  And  it  was  the  oldest  and  best  of  your  men  that 
you  had  appointed  deputy  marshals ) 

Mr.  DiTEHAT.  It  was  the  oldest  and  best  of  our  men  that  were 
appointed  deputy  marshals;  that  is  the  situation  that  is  there  today. 

Mr.  MoNDEiJ>.  So  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  their  salaries  have 
been  increased? 

Mr.  DuEHAT.  Their  salaries  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  in- 
rreased:  it  has  been  in  effect  since  the  middle  of  August 

Mr.  Btbns.  How  many  inmates  have  you  in  this  penitentiary! 

Mr.  DuEHAT.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-five  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  MoNDELU  As  a  practical  matter  in  the  administration  of  the 
institution,  what  effect,  beneficial  or  otherwise,  would  there  be  in 
the  change  of  policy  in  which  the  guard  received  his  subsistence,  his 
meals,  at  the  penitentiary  ? 

Mr.  DuEHAT.  At  the  other  penitentiaries? 

Mr.  MoNDEix.  Yes. 

Mr.  DtTEHAT.  It  would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  salaries. 

Mr.  MoNDEix.  Yes,  but  I  am  not  speakini^  of  the  question  of  in- 
creasing the  salary ;  I  am  speaking  of  the  effect  on  the  institution  in 
its  practical  operation. 

Mr.  DuEHAT.  I  prefer  to  increase  the  salary  by  paying  so  much 
money  and  get  them  away  from  the  institution  for  their  subsistence : 
but  as  a  practical  way  of  increasing  the  salary,  I  chose  this  way ;  I 
recommended  this  method. 

Mr,  MoNDELi^  Well,  aren't  quite  a  considerable  number  of  your 
guards  married  men  with  their  homes? 

Mr.  DrEHAT.  They  are  married  men. 

Mr.  MoNDEix.  And  would  prefer,  I  presume;  to  go  home  to  their 
meals? 

Mr.  DiTEHAT.  To  go  home  to  their  meals;  yes,  sir;  and  besides 
that,  it  obviates  all  questions  of  the  quality  of  the  food  and  every- 
thing like  that,  and  whether  the  guards  get  the  best  of  the  cuts  of 
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meat  and  the  prisoners  the  worst;  all  that  is  inTolved.     As  a  pra:- 
tical  matter  it  would  be  better  to  give  them  so  much  money. 

Mr.  MoNDEiiL,  You  have  had  a  different  matter  at  McNeil  Islar: 
because  it  was  isolated  and  they  were  at  the  prison  all  the  time  an : 
had  no  homes  in  the  vicinity  to  which  they  could  go? 

Mr.  DuEHAT.  That  is  absolutely  true. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Now  this  provision  provides  that  officers  and  employ tr^ 
of  all  the  penitentiaries  may  be  furnished  their  meals  at  the  penitf  r- 
tiaries  from  the  prison  stores,  without  cost  to  them,  under  rules  ai.*: 
regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr  DuEHAT.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrks.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  guards  who  have  homes 

Mr.  DuEHAT  (interposing).  They  could  take  their  meals  at  tb 
penitentiary  but  could  not  take  supplies  home. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  They  could  take  the  breakfast  and  lunch  meal  at 
the  penitentiary ;  they  have  filed  a  petition  for  this  privilege. 

Mr.  Byrns.  This  refers  entirely  to  the  meals  at  the  penitentiary. 

Mr.  DuEHA Y.  Yes,  sir ;  at  the  penitentiary- 
Mr.  Byrns.  And  not  to  supplies  to  be  taken  home;  that  is,  it  doe> 
not  refer  to  supplies  to  be  furnished  to  the  men  to  be  taken  to  their 
homes? 

Mr.  DuEHAY.  That  is  the  understanding;  that  is  our  intention. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  But  as  a  matter  of  practical  administrati(m,  as  I 
understand  you,  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  continue  the  presort 
practice  and  not  have  the  guards  take  their  meals  at  the  peniten- 
tiary ? 

Mr.  DuEHAY.  I  decidedly  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDEix.  The  question  would  at  once  arise  as  to  w-here  t.- 
guards  take  their  meals;  that  is,  as  to  whether  or  not  they  wer»- 
being  given  better  food  than  the  prisoners. 

Mr.  DuEHA Y.  Yes ;  cutting  the  best  of  the  cuts  out  of  the  meat  ai  ; 
leaving  the  balance  for  the  prisoners;  all  the  prisoners  are  r  *' 
straight-minded  men,  you  know. 

Mr.  McGi-AssoN.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  guards  have  a  mess  n 
the  prison  now,  but  they  purchase  their  own  provisions,  and  ti*- 
entire  expense  is  paid  by  the  guards. 

Mr.  DuEiiAY.  When  I  first  went  in  they  had  their  dining  n>»:.i 
close  to  the  prison  dining  room  and  where  the  waiters  went  by  tht-ir 
room.  I  separated  them.  There  was  a  feeling  that  the  guard:?,  wh»  r 
the  waiters  went  by  them  would  call  the  waiters  to  put  somethi:  n 
off  on  their  table.  The  prisoners  could  not  resist  the  order,  ar<l  t 
was  very  bad.    In  order  to  obviate  that,  I  put  them  by  themselves. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  large  a  number  of  your  guards  at  Atlanta  ai» : 
Leavenworth  avail  themselves  of  that  mess. 

Mr.  McGlisson.  All  of  them  do  for  the  noonday  meal,  the  hiv' 
meal,  and  each  shift  has  a  lunch  that  comes  in  the  middle  of  t'- 
shift ;    some  of  them  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  to  take  a 
three  me^ls  at  the  mess. 

Mr.  DuEHAY.  They  charge  so  much  a  meal  and  keep  account  of  it 
themselves. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  They  bring  those  supplies  in  from  the  outside! 

Mr.  DuEHAY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL,  They  do  not  purchase  them  from  the  penitentiary 
stores? 
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Mr.  DtJEHAY.  No,  sir;  there  has  been  a  constant  pressure  on  their 
part  to  be  allowed  to  buy  from  the  prison  stores,  but  we  have  re- 
sisted that. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  They  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  buy  from  the  prison 
contractor,  and  it  is  delivered  by  him,  but  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that. 

Mr.  DiTEHAT.  They  can  buy  separately  and  from  some  other  per- 
son if  they  desire. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  long  has  your  present  plan  of  furnishing  sub- 
sistence to  the  officers  and  guards  at  McNeil  Island  been  in  vogue? 

Mr.  DuEHAY.  I  think  ever  since  the  institution  was  instituted. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Has  that  ever  been  brought  up — any  complaint  on 
the  part  of  the  prisoners  that  they  were  being  deprived? 

Mr.  IhrEHAY.  If o,  sir ;  this  is  a  small  institution,  and  since  I  have 
been  in  office  we  have  had  as  warden  a  very  capable  man,  and  I  think 
that  has  h«!ld  things  down  pretty  well. 

Mr.  Mondell,  As  between  granting  this  privilege  of  subsistence 
at  the  penitentiary  and  tho  inci-ease  of  $30  x)er  month  in  pay,  which 
would  be  most  satisfactory  to  the  guards  in  your  opinion? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  The  $iBO  per  month. 

Mr.  DuEHAT.  That  would  be  my  judgment  too,  and  it  would  be 
very  much  more  satisfactory  to  the  department.  We  would  not  then 
have  to  do  business  with  the  guards. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  It  would  cost  the  Government  much  less ;  the  cost 
of  feeding  them  would  be  much  less  than  the  increase  in  pay. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is,  you  think  you  could  furnish  these  men  three 
meals  a  day  for  less  than  $30  a  month? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Very  much  less. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  much  would  it  cost  to  increase  all  the  guards  to 
$100  a  month? 

Mr.  DuEHAY.  About  $72,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  guards  at  all  of  the  penitentiaries? 

Mr.  DuEHAY.  No ;  it  would  take  $80,000  to  cover  McNiel  Island, 
too.    We  were  figuring  on  the  two  penitentiaries  alone. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  difficulty  are  you  having  keeping  good 
men  at  Leavenworth  and  Atlanta? 

Mr.  DuEHAY.  We  have  been  runninp  on  an  average  50  guards 
short  at  Leavenworth;  we  have  been  picking  up  temporary  guards 
that  we  could  get  in  the  vicinity.  We  have  been  running  25  guards 
short  at  Atlanta;  we  have  been  picking  up  men  in  the  vicinity  there. 


Tuesday,  October  8,  1918. 

POSTAL  SERVICE. 

STATEKENT  OF  ALEXAHDEB  M.  DOCKEBT,  THIBD  ASSISTANT 

POSTMASTEB  OENEBAL. 

WAR  SAVINGS  AND  THRIFT  STAMPS. 

Mr.  Byrxs.  Governor,  yoii  have  an  estimate  hej'e  "  For  expenses 
of  the  Po55t  Office  Department  in  connection  witfi  the  distribution, 
sale,  and  keeping  of  accoimts  of  war  savings  and  thrift  stamps  (or 
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SO  much  thereof  as  mav  be  necessary,  to  be  immediately  available!. 
$100,000." 

Mr.  DocKERY.  There  was  deposited  in  the  Treasury  up  to  last 
Saturday  night  in  part  the  proceeds  of  war  savings  and  thrift  stamp- 
$761,900,865.07,  of  which  the  Post  Office  Department  sold  $5t^i- 
960,000.51,  or  77.97  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  sales  were  made  with- 
out the  expenditure  of  a  dollar  of  special  appropriations  to  our 
bureau.  We  are  confronted  with  a  condition  to-day,  with  »  dek). 
especially  in  auditing,  that  is  to  a  certain  extent  perilous  to  o;.: 
revenues.  With  our  inadequate  clerical  forces,  although  workiiir 
overtime — and  are  now  M^orking  overtime — we  have  not  yet  been  ab.- 
to -complete  the  audit  up  to  the  first  of  July.  It  is  obvious  that  the> 
should  be  a  sufficient  force  to  make  a  prompt  audit,  else  there  b 
danger  of  loss  of  money.  That  is  the  first  thought  I  have  to  susr 
gest. 

The  other  is  that  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  having  deci<loi 
that  we  are  not  entitled  to  any  appropriation  from  the  T^e«su^^ 
under  the  act  authorizing  the  sales,  we  have  been  compelled  to  ir^-i 
along  not  only  with  an  inadequate  clerical  force,  but  have  also  k**  r 
deprived  of  needed  equipment,  having  been  compelled  to  use  !•:• 
equipment  of  the  Post  Office  Department  for  our  necessary  printinj! 
and  correspondence. 

This  is  an  estimate,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  not  possible  for  me  lo 
say  whether  it  is  in  excess  of  the  amount  that  will  be  needed,  or 
whether  it  is  below  the  amount  that  will  be  needed.  All  I  can  r-n,^ 
is  this,  that  the  Post  Office  Department  will  not  use  a  dollar  of  tli  > 
money  that  is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  many  additional  clerks.  Governor,  do  you  tbir.^ 
will  be  necessary? 

Mr.  Docker Y.  That  will  be  taken  care  of  in  the  estimate  that  is 
to  be  submitted  by  the  chief  clerk,  but  we  desire  a  leeway  in  tl.t 
event  that  that  force  is  inadequate,  so  that  we  can  secure  additior;. 
clerks. 

And  then  about  $40,000  of  this,  as  near  as  we  can  estimate.  >^:  ' 
be  needed  for  mechanical  devices  and  for  necessary  printing.  C\\ 
gress  has  already  determined  that  this  work  shall  continue  ivx' 
year,  but  the  Treasury  Department  proposes  now  to  issue,  in  acl  r 
tion  to  the  war  savings  and  thrift  stamps,  a  registered  war  savirii- 
certificate;  practically  a  bond.  TJiis  will  impose  additional  wr.s 
on  the  Post  Office  Department,  very  much  additional  work. 

And  then  I  would  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman:  Under  the  law  we  v' 
be  required  to  recall  from  the  post  officers  all  of  the  unsold  !••> 
stamps  on  the  first  of  the  coming  year.  The  regular  force  may  r.  i 
be  able  to  accomplish  this  task;  it  is  somewhat  Herculean ;  therrf< : 
we  should  have  additional  clerits.  We  might  not  need  them  diir-T 
the  entire  calendar  year,  but  it  is  going  to  be  an.  enormous  ta>k  :•'' 
the  Post  Office  Department. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  fiovernor,  this  item  of  $100,000  can  be  segrcsra:' 
how  ?    First,  $40,000  for  mechanical  appliances,  did  you  say  ? 

Mr.  DocKERY.  Well  no;  about  $20,000  for  mechanical  applianv- 
and  $20,000  for  necessary  printing. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  sort  of  mechanical  devices? 
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Mr.  FrrcH.  Typewriters,  adding  machines,  mnltigraphing  ma- 
chines, dictaphones,  and  general  office  equipment.  We  have  had  ab- 
solntely  nothing  of  that  kind,  and  have  to  handle  it  without  aid. 

Mr.  MoNDKLU  Now,  is  this  additional  equipment  needed  in  con- 
nection with  this  work,  and  will  it  continue  to  be  needed,  or  is  it  in- 
directly a  way  to  add  equipment  to  your  office? 

Mr.  DocKERY.  I  will  answer  that.  It  is  intended  to  meet  this 
emergency.  It  is  the  first  time  I  have  had  anything  to  do  with  pub- 
lic or  private  business  that  the  work  was  unduly  delayed. 

Mr.  MoNDKLL.  And  you  haven't  these  mechanical  devices  in  other 
branches  of  the  department  that  could  be  utilized? 

Mr.  DocKERY.  We  have  not;  no,  sir.  It  is  absolutely  essential,  gen- 
tlemen, if  we  are  to  continue  the  sale  of  these  stamps  that  we  have 
some  safeguards  hei'e.  I  don't  feel  comfortable  without  this,  not 
knowing  how  much  money  is  in  the  hands  of  the  postmasters. 

Mr.  MoxDELL.  $20,000  5For  printing? 

Mr.  DocKERY.  That  is  a  rough  estimate. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  For  what  purposes? 

Mr.  DocKERY.  Well,  for  instance,  we  have  to  multigraph  letters. 
Wo  carr}-  on  an  intensive  corre-^pondence  with  55,000  postmasters  in 
:in  effort  to  stimulate  the  sale  of  these  stamps. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  that  estimate  of  $20,000  for  a  year,  or  for  the 
balance  of  the  fi«ical  vear? 

Mr.  Do<'KERY.  For  the  balance  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  That  is  $40,000;  now,  what  is  the  other  $50,000  for? 

yU\  Doc'KERY.  As  I  said,  this  is  an  estimate.  We  have  a  desire  to 
nid  the  sale  of  the  stamps  by  a  limited  propaganda,  you  might  call  it. 
Awards  of  merit  to  letter  carriers,  for  instance,  under  certain  re- 
strictions so  that  if  a  letter  carrier  sells  a  certain  number  of  stamps 
iivithin  a  certain  time  he  will  get  a  distinctive  badge  and  the  oife  who 
induces  persons  to  buy  the  next  highest  amount  a  badge  of  a  different 
kind.  Some  awards  of  merit  have  been  contemplated,  but  we  have 
fU)t  vet  worked  them  out. 

Mr.  MoNDEU..  How  much  would  that  cost  ? 

\fr.  DcK'KEKY.  I  don*t  know;  it  wouldn't  be  vorv  costly.  As  I  said 
:it  the  out'-et.  I  don't  know  whether  this  $100,000  is  sufficient,  or 
lAhothor  it  will  l)e  below  the  requiivments. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  $00,000  would  not  be  required  and  would  not  Ix^ 
rontemplated  for  the  merit  system,  and  the  iron  crosses  and  badges 
\oii  are  pn>posing? 

Mr.  D<KKEKY.  No:  a  part  of  that  I  have  in  min<l,  if  the  regular 
force  is  inade(|uate,  to  employ  temporary'  clerks  to  bring  up  the  work. 

Mr.  MoxDELL.  There  is  an  estimate  pending  before  the  committee, 
<  Jovernor,  for  clerks  amounting  to  $113,000.  • 

.\fr.  Do<kei;y.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  MoNUFXrU  If  that  estimate  were  allowed,  how  much  could  this 
<istiniate  be  reduced? 

Ml*.  Doc'KERT.  I  don't  think  it  could  be  i-educ'ed  at  all;  because  I 
think  from  a  general  knowledge  of  the  Post  Office  Department  there 
is  an  additional  force  needed  in  every  division.  Of  course,  I  am  fa- 
luiliar  with  my  own  Bureau  but  not  with  the  others,  except  in  a 
f^eneral  sort  of  a  way.  But  this  appropriation,  if  made,  would  be 
used  as  I  have  indicated  with  the  illustration  I  made  a  moment  ago  : 
On  the  first  of  January,  when  we  are  recalling  the  1918  stamps,  if  the 
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work  was  behind  I  could  employ  temporary  clerks  to  bring  up  tL^ 
work. 

Mr.  Mo^'DFXL.  Now.  coming  back  to  your  stimulating  rewards,  h*  -^ 
mucli  do  you  estinuite  for  that  purpose, 

Mr.  DocKERY.  I  have  never  made  any  accurate  estimate. 

Mr.  MoMDELL.  Well,  if  you  had  $100,000  how  much  of  it  woiill 
jou  use? 

Mr.  DocKEKY.  I  repeat  that  I  have  never  made  any  accurate  esti- 
mate. 

Mr.  MoxDELL.  $5,000? 

Mr.  Docker Y.  Oh,  yes;  more  than  that. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  More  than  that? 

Mr.  DocKERY.  I  suppose.  I  told  you  no  accurate  estimate  has  in-  \ 
made,  but  I  wanted  a  fund  to  stimulate  the  sale  of  the  stamps.  I:. 
Wyoming,  for  instance,  we  might  want  to  offer  something,  or  ;:. 
South  Carolina,  that  would  stinmlate  to  the  utmost  the  patriot., 
iictivitv  of  the  letter  and  rural  carriers  of  your  State. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Pardon  me,  Governor,  does  that  n^ean  that  yo\i  havo  ,:•. 
mind  paying  to  these  letter  carriers  and  others  who  handle  the^ 
stamps  over  the  country  an  increased  amount  for  the  extra  serviiv 
rendered  ? 

Mr.  DocKERY.  No  increased  compensation  anywhere;  that  is  n<u 
in  mind  at  all,  because  I  don't  think  it  could  be  done  under  this  ap- 
propriation; this  is  not   for  the  postal  service;  it   is  for  the  <;t^ 

partment 

Mr.  Byrns.  But  have  you  had  that  indirectly  in  mind  ? 

Mr.  DocKERY.  Oh,  no;  these  are  awards  of  merit;  these  ribbon^ 
and  buttons;  you  have  seen  a  number  of  them.  The  postmaster  in 
Cincinnati  secured  some  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  He  determine i 
first  the  productiveness  of  the  route  covered  by  each  letter  carrier, 
and  he  gave  a  button  of  some  sort,  according  to  the  measure  of  pro- 
ductiveness, to  the  carrier  who  made  the  largest  sale  on  such  classi- 
fied routes.  For  instance,  he  couldn't  put  all  the  carriers  on  the 
same  level ;  one  might  be  a  route  of  business  blocks  and  enormousi> 
productive,  and  another  a  residence  district,  thinly  populated.  He 
classified  them  and  gave  them  first,  second,  and  tnird  prizes.  Y<»u 
have  seen  these  buttons,  they  don't  cost  much. 

Mr.  Byrns.  In  line  with  Mr.  Mondell's  inquiry,  have  you  in  mind 
approximately  the  portion  of  this  sum  you  are  asking  for  in  order 
to  provide  temporary  clerks  in  the  event  they  should  be  needed  ? 

Mr.  DocKERY.  I  can't  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  can't  say 
what  the  necessity  will  be.  If  it  was  my  own  business,  and  the  worif 
got  behind — I  use  that  for  illustrating  purposes — the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary I  would  employ  enough  clerks  to  bring  that  up. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  notice  in  the  estimate  that  has  been  subniitted  of 
$113,000  for  74  additional  clerks,  the  statement  is  made  that  11  of 
these  clerks  are  to  be  employed  in  the  office  of  the  Third  Assistant. 

Mr.  DocKERY.  How  many? 

Mr.  Byrns.  Eleven;  two  clerks  at  $1,400;  six  clerks  at  $1,200,  and 
three  clerks  at  $840. 

Mr.  DocKERY.  Mr.  Fitch  says  11  were  estimated  for  that  division. 
They  are  all  behind,  behind,  behind. 

Mr.  Byrns,  Only  11  of  the  74  were  estimated  for  this  particular 
work? 
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Mr.  DocKERT.  Yes,  sir.  I  stated  if  that  is  more  than  sufficient 
we  will  not  use  the  money.  That  is  the  regular  force,  11;  but,  as 
I  sjiid,  we  have  so  much  work  that  must  be  done;  because  it  is 
dealing  with  money;  we  must  know  the  amounts  postmasters  have 
in  their  hands  and  know  it  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Now,  as  I  understood  your  replies  to  Mr.  Mondell, 
this  $100,000  is  needed  for  four  purposes:  One,  mechanical  devices, 
whicli  you  estimate  will  cost  probably  $20,000;  and  another  the  nec- 
essary printing,  and  ?o  forth,  for  which  you  think  $20,000  will  also 
pro^  ably  be  necessary:  and  another  this  question  of  the  awards  of 
merit,  and  so  fortli;  and  then  the  employment  of  temporary  clerks, 
if  necessary? 

Afr.  Dockery.    Yes,  sir:  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Just  how  far  behind  are  you  in  this  work  of  ac- 
counting? 

Mr.  Frrcn.  In  accounting,  from  six  to  eight  weeks  in  arrears. 
We  have  managed  to  keep  up  the  issues,  because  that  is  essential  to 
the  sale,  but  the  accounting  is  six  to  eight  weeks  in  arrears. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Now,  when  these  stamps  are  turned  in  to  the  post- 
masters in  the  various  parts  of  the  country,  what  metliod  have  you 
of  canceling  them  in  order  to  prevent  their  getting  into  a  third 
party's  hands? 

Mr.  Dockery.    Delivered  to  postmasters? 

Mr.  Byrns.    Yes? 

Nfr.  Dockery.  In  the  first  place  they  are  delivered  to  the  post- 
masters on  requisition  of  the  stamp  division  by  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing.  The  Postmaster  is 
<-harged  with  the  value  of  the  stamps. 

Mr.  Byrns.    He  sells  them? 

Mr.  Dockery.    He  sells  them. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Some  25-cent  stamps  ? 

Mr.  Dockery.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Btrns.  And  then  after  a  party  has  accumulated  a  certain 
amount  he  can  bring  them  back  and  get  a  $5  war  savings  stamp  ? 

Mr.  Dockery.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Now,  he  turns  in  his  25-cent  stamps  to  the  postmaster? 
His  thrift  stamps? 

Mr.  DocKERT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Now,  my  question  was,  what  safeguard  have  you  as  to 
the  cancellation  of  the  thrift  card  with  stamps  affixed  which  he 
turns  in? 

Mr.  DocKERT.  The  16  thrift  stamps  which  are  on  the  thrift  card  are 
turned  in  and  the  purchaser  gets  a  war  savings  stamp  when  he  pays 
the  cash  difference  in  value.  Then  these  stamps  are  sent  by  onicial 
n*gistered  mail  to  the  State  designated  depository  postmaster,  who 
forwards  them  to  the  division  of  loans  and  currency,  Treasury  De- 
partment, by  official  registered  mail. 

Mr.  Byrns.  They  don't  come  back  to  the  Department? 

Mr.  Dockery.  No;  the  thrift  stamps  do  not.  The  contemplation 
of  the  whole  matter  is  that,  the  redemption  is  made  by  the  Treasury 
Department 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  Division  of  Loans  and  Currency  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  speaking  of  these  matters  yesterday,  or  j^er- 
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haps  It  was  an  employee  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printi:.- 
called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  thrift  stamps  or  c^rds  wh.^i 
returned  by  the  postmasters  were  not  canceled,  and  if  they  were  IrK 
m  transit  it  was  just  like  losing  that  much  currency.  Xow,  coulJ:  *; 
you  issue  an  order  to  your  postmaster  to  cancel  the  stamps'  on  tht^ 
thrift  cards  when  they  take  them  in  ? 

Mr.  DocKERY.  We  could  do  it. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Well,  wouldn't  it  be  well  to  do  it? 

Mr.  DocKERY.  I  don't  think  it  is  necessary,  because  none  of  thei 
have  been  lost. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  If  they  were  lost  in  the  mails,  or  purloined? 

Mr.  DocKERY.  The  same  thing  would  apply  to  the  money  sent  m 
the  Treasury  Department  for  redemption. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Well,  of  course,  you  can't  cancel  that. 

Mr.  DocKERY.  You  can  use  the  money,  however. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  But  these  stamps  sooner  or  later  must  be  canceleJ 
or  destroyed,  and  the  sooner  they  are  canceled  after  having  been  re- 
deemed the  better. 

Mr.  DocKERY.  Well,  that  is  a  question  of  administration  that  luW].: 
be  improved,  if  we  had  more  clerks.  *" 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  That  would  not  be  much  of  an  undertaking  on  ti-v 
part  of  the  individual  postmaster. 

Mr.  DocKERY.  It  would  cost  more,  as  was  said  by  the  su|)erjri 
tendent ;  there  would  be  more  time  lost,  and  money  spent  for  time  lo^t 
in  cancelling  these*  stamps  than  there  would  from  the  loss  of  ^Xol-i: 
thrift  stamps,  and  we  do  not  know  of  any  that  have  been  stolen ;  non- 
have  been  called  to  our  attention  here  from  the  beginning,  exco  •' 
where  some  messenger  of  the  Treasury  Department,  in  convcv  :  l' 
thrift  stamps,  is  alleged  to  have  stolen  a  few. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  But,  Governor,  in  ordinary  business  transiictir.'^. 
anywhere,  when  an  instrument  of  value  under  current  circulation  - 
taken  up,  it  is  universally  cancelled? 

Mr.  DocKERY.  Yes.  sir;  when  it  gets  to  the.redeemer. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Gen.  Dockery,  in  respect  to  the  troubles  we  have  h..  : 
with  the  loans  and  currency  and  that  division  down  at  the  hun^:'. 
where  they  make  the  stamps,  in  the  question  of  checking,  we  f5ni'!> 
found  the  leakage  with  your  department.     Everybody  else   wo  ! ! 
cancel  the  stamps  when  redeemed;  the  banlcs  would  cancel  them.  :v\ ' 
so  on.     But  it  seems  that  the  Post  office  Department  did  not  car*.  1 
them  when  taken  up.     I  do  not  know  of  an  instance  in  the  Gov  err 
ment  where  when  a  $20  bill  or  any  piece  of  currency  is  taken  up  >'V 
the  (jovernment  that  it  is  not  instantly  destroyed  when  finally  r* 
deemed.     It  never  gets  out  of  the  hands  of  that  particular  function 
intended  for  redemption  and  destruction.     But  here  the  loss  wo  ' : 
not  be  upon  the  man  sending  the  money,  like  a  $20  bill,  throujrh  rh 
mail ;  this  loss  would  be  directlv  on  the  Government,  because  it  iz^^t- 
into  the  hands  of  the  postmaster.     The  party  surrendering  the  rari-^ 
has  gotten  something  of  value  for  it  and  gone. 

Mr.  Dockery.  The  postmaster  would  be  liable  on  his  bond. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  not  require  him  to  cancel  that  stamp? 

Mr.  Dockery.  As  long  as  tnat  thrift  stamp  is  in  his  possession  he 
is  responsible  for  it. 
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Mr.  S1S8ON.  That  is  still  not  the  point.  Suppose  he  goes  and 
changes  that  thrift  stamp  for  either  a  larger  denomination  or  for 
more  thrift  stamps,  and  surrenders  that  stamp,  that  comes  finally 

unci  gets  down  here 

Mr.  DocKEBY  (interposing).  It  starts  inmiediately  on  its  way  to 
the  Treasury  Department  by  oflScial  registered  mail. 

Mr.  SissoN.  AJl  right.  The  very  moment  that  the  fellow  takes  it 
to  the  post  office,  from  that  time  on  until  it  gets  here,  if  it  gets  lost 
there  is  no  evidence  there  that  it  has  ever  been  taken  up,  unless  there 
is  a  little  number  on  the  back  of  the  card.  Therefore,  when  the  post- 
master redeems  it — ^and  it  might  be  done  by  regulation,  unless  we 
undertake  to  do  it  by  law — he  ought  to  put  something  like  a  stamp 
<;n  each  one  of  those,  showing  that  this  postmaster  had  taken  it  up 
and  redeemed  it.  That  simply  makes  it  more  difficult  for  the  man 
stealing  the  cards.  About  $400,000  of  those  a  day  were  taken  up 
and  carried  out  here  for  destruction. 
Mr.  DocKERT.  Not  from  one  office. 

Mr.  S1S8ON.  And  they  hauled  it  out  to  the  race  track  where  they 
destroyed  $400,000  of  them  a  day :  and  the  Committee  thought  that 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  those  things  reached  that  great  amount 
that  they  were  hauling  them  in  these  wagons  out  there  to  be  de- 
stroyed that  there  ought  to  be  an  additional  protection  around  that 
destruction  in  the  Loans  and  Currency. 

Mr.  Docker Y.  Did  the  complainant  say  how  much  the  (lovern- 
iiient  had  lost? 

Mr.  Sissox.  There  is  no  complaint  on  their  part.  The  complaint 
<*aine  from  us. 

Mr.  Btrns.  As  I  understand,  in  the  case  of  a  postmaster,  there 
would  not  be  danger  of  loss  to  the  Government,  as  the  loss  prob- 
ably would  occur  after  it  reached  the  Treasury  Department,  for  this 
reason :  The  postmaster  is  charged  with  war  savings  stamps.  Now, 
in  order  to  keep  his  credit  he  has  to  return  a  sufficient  number  of 
thrift  stamps  to  take  up  the  war  savings  stamps  that  he  has  issued. 
In  other  words,  as  I  undc^rstand  that  is  the  method  of  issuing  war 
-avings  stamps  to  your  postmaster? 
Mr,  DoTkery.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrns.  He  issues  war  savings  stamps  when  n  sufficient  num- 
lx*r  of  thrift  stamps  have  been  turned  in  to  him  to  take  it  up.  He 
<|oes  not  get  credit  for  his  war  savings  stamps  until  he  returns  his 
tlirift  stamps  to  tlie  Treasury  Department;  tliat  is  correct. 

Mr.  DocKERY.  Oh,  no,  there  is  a  very  limited  amount  of  that  thrift 
-tamp  business.  In  handling  thrift  stamps  IG  of  them  are  put  on 
a  card,  the  value  of  which  is  $4,  and  then  when  he  does  that  he  takes 
it  to  the  postmaster  and  exchanges  that  card,  adding  the  10  cents  or 
2*5  cents — the  different  values  according  to  the  month;  and  then  he 
pets  a  war  savings  stamp.  That  is  the  homeopathic  feature  of  this 
whole  war  savings  stamp  business.  On  the  other  hand,  the  post- 
niasters  have  war  savings  stamps  that  run  into  money  very  much 
more  rapidly  than  thrift  stamps. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  still' do  not  catch  what  is  in  our  minds.     You 
have  a  check  against  the  postmaster? 
Mr.  DocKSHT.  Oh,  yes. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  You  charge  him  with  both  kinds  of  stamps.  When 
he  settles  he  has  to  have  the  stamps  or  cash  ? 

Mr.  DocKERY.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  SissoN.  If  he  takes  up  one  of  those  cards  and  issues  one  of 
those  new  cards  he  is  called  upon  to  return  the  old  cards  with  which 
he  gets  credit  along  with  the  rest.  But  if  he  returns  the  card  whieii 
has  been  redeemed,  which  is  subject  to  loss  from  the  time  it  leaves 
the  postmasters'  hands  until  it  finally  gets  into  the  hands  of  the 
Treasury  officials. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Until  it  is  finally  destroyed? 

Mr.  SissoN.  Until  it  is  finally  destroyed;  and  there  is  a  loophole 
where  nobody  is  charged  with  this  and  nobody  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility.  The  postmaster  has  already  gotten  the  credit  for  it: 
he  sends  it  over  here,  to  these  people  at  the  Treasury.  When  it  get- 
to  the  Treasury  it  is  just  like  money,  if  it  is  stolen.  You  may  never 
be  able  to  know  until  the  maturity  of  all  these  stamps  how  many 
have  been  stolen  and  how  much  your  account  is  going  to  be  out  of 
joint. 

Mr.  DocKERY.  War  j-avin^s  stamps,  each  one  of  which  htis  a  value 
of  over  $4^,  ^o  by  registered  mail. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Here  is  a  feature  that  you  evidently  do  not  care  to 
take  into  consideration. 

Mr.  DocKERY.  Yes;  I  do. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  There  are  certain  chances  you  must  take.  You  can 
not  destroy  and  cancel  a  dollar  bill  for  a  $20  bill  every  time  it  comes 
into  your  office.  You  must  pass  it  on.  But  there  are  other  securities 
that  pass  from  hand  to  hand  that  are  taken  up  and  an  equivalent 
given  for  them.  In  tliat  case  they  have  performed  their  function, 
and  there  is  not  any  reason  on  each  when  that  time  comes  why  they 
should  not  then  and  tliere  be  canceled. 

AMien  one  of  these  thrift  stamps  is  actually  paid  for  by  the  issu- 
ance of  another  kind  of  security  for  evidence  of  indebtedness  it 
ought  to  be  canceled  immediately  and  forthwith.  It  is  no  answer  to 
say :  "  Why,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  stuff  that  we  have  to  take  chances 
on,  which  we  have  to  send  through  the  mail,  because  it  has  not  been 
canceled.''  But  there  is  a  class  of  security  that  is  paid  for  and 
redeemed,  and  any  security  that  is  paid  for  and  redeemed  anywhere, 
or  any  evidence  of  indebtedness  that  is  paid  for  and  redeemed, 
should  be  canceled  when  the  transaction  occurs  and  where  it  occurs. 
There  is  no  rhyme  nor  reason  nor  excuse  for  taking  the  unnecessary 
chance  of  sending  it  around  through  the  mails  after  it  has  beeii 
disposed  of.     And  that  is  the  difficulty  down  here. 

Why  is  not  all  of  this  expenditure  contemplated  under  your  esti- 
mate chargeable  to  the  fund  for  the  sale  of  Government  bonds 

Mr.  DocKERY.  We  have  had  the  matter  up  with  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Treasury  Departn'iOnt  for  an  allowance  of  12  or  15  clerks  in 
order  to  bring  up  this  account.  He  held  that  it  could  not  be  done. 
l.ecause  Congi-ess  in  its  wisdom  provided  in  the  bill  that  this  should 
be  done  without  additional  compensation  to  the  Post  Office  Depart - 
?nent.  Therefore,  he  would  not  allow  us  a  clerk,  and  I  think  tbe 
Comptroller  is  right  about  it. 

Mr.  Mo^DFXL.  It  ought  to  be  charged  to  the  bond  fund? 

Mr.  DocKERY.  That  is  what  I  think  should  be  done. 
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Wbdkesdat,  October,  9, 1918. 
BUEEAU  OF  STANDARDS. 
STATEMENT  OF  DB.  S.  W.  STBATTON,  DIEECTOB. 

3IILITART  BESEARCH. 

Mr.  Btrns.  Dr.  Stratton,  we  have  deficiency  estimates  for  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  aggregating  $450,000,  $400,000  fpr  military 
research  and  $50,000  for  public  utility  companies.  Will  you  please 
explain  to  the  committe  why  that  sum  is  needed? 

Dr.  Stratton.  You  will  remember  that  last  year  a  fund  of  $250,000 
was  given  for  this  military  research  work,  with  the  understanding 
that  we  should  report  from  time  to  time  as  to  its  expenditure,  and 
that  is  would  be  carried  along  in  that  way  rather  than  on  the  general 
bill.  I  think  vou  are  familiar  with  that.  1  want  to  say,  in  the  be- 
ginning that  there  has  been  the  closest  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
military  departments.  At  first  the  military  departments  were  not  in- 
clined to  use  the  bureau  as  they  should,  especially  in  purchasing,  but 
after  the  first  rush  of  business  was  over  they  began  coming  to  the 
bureau  for  assistance  in  scientific  lines  and  your  appropriation  of 
5?iir>0,000  hrfs  enabled  us  to  save  many  a  situation.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  fund  the  bureau  has  had  to  expend  that  has  been  of  more  value. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Suppose  you  give  us  some  illustrations  of  how  you 
have  expended  the  $'250,000,  and  showing  the  results  you  have  ac- 
•*oTnplished. 

Dr.  Straiton.  We  made  allotments  of  fimds  to  the  classes  of  work 
that  we  were  called  upon  <o  do.  Taking  our  previous  military  work 
jis  the  basis,  this  was  the  allotiueiit:  F'or  electrical  investigations, 
^'27,000  and  for  chemical  investigations  $2G,500.  I  will  give  you  the 
flotails  of  the  work  later.  Every  bureau,  of  the  War  Department 
iind  of  the  Navy  Department  makes  use  of  electrical  devices,  and 
they  may  be  in  connection  with  very  important  probleiDs,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  fire-control  system  for  the  Navy,  searchlights,  signal- 
ing, and  many  othei*s  for  the  Army.  Several  of  our  men  are  now 
>n  ships  of  the  Navy  working  out  with  naval  officers  very  important 
problems.  They  know  what  they  want  in  those  line<,  and  we  assist 
:heni  in  solving  problems,  developing  specifications,  and  in  making 
e>»ts.  For  chemical  investigations  the  allotment  was  $20,500.  There 
s  hanllv  a  problem  comes  up  that  does  not  need  chemical  investiga- 
ions.  Those  chemical  investigations  have  al-o  to  do  with  the  de- 
reiopnient  of  specifications  in  the  purchases  and  tests  of  all  sorts  of 
upplies  and  materials  that  are  purchased,  such  as  textiles,  rubber 
rooijs',  leather,  paper,  paints,  and  all  sorts  of  things  in  which  there 
-  involve<l  a  certain  amount  of  chemical  investigation.  In  fact  the 
fced  for  that  has  been  so  gi-eat  that  the  Armv  has  detailed  to  us, 
should  say,  about  thirty  or  forty  chemists  for  militarv  work.  Tliis 
ii'H,500  was  for  the  equipment  used,  for  personnel  andVhemical  sup- 

Mr.  Byrns.  Does  either  the  War  Department  or  the  Navy  De- 
partment pro\'ide  any  portion  of  the  expense  of  making  these  in- 
est  igations? 
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Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  will  explain  later  in  regard  to  thaL 
I  want  first  to  account  for  the  $250,000.  The  third  class  of  work  i- 
the  metallurgical  investigation.  That  covers  such  things  as  the  Yigl^ 
alloys  for  aviation  work,  balloon  work,  etc.  There  have  been  all 
sorts  of  metallurgical  questions  that  have  arisen  due  to  the  fact  that 
our  supply  of  material  has  been  so  distorted,  we  have  had  to  g:et  i:j 
bearing  metal  that  has  no  tin  in  it,  but  material  that  will  make  a- 
good  a  bearing  as  the  old  fashioned  Babbitt  metal.  It  was  done^  aui 
the  Shipping  Board  has  specified  it  in  nearly  all  of  their  contract-. 
This  bearing  metal  is  made  of  lead  and  copper,  and  other  nietak 
and  on  that  one  item  alone  we  will  probably  save  the  Government  a- 
much  as  this  whole  appropriation. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  nmch  did  you  use  for  this  purpose? 

Dr.  Stratton.  This  allotment  was  $26,500. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Have  you  gone  far  enough  with  that  to  determiii*' 
whether  it  is  as  durable  as  the  old  Babbitt  metal  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  put  it  through  the  tests  in  th? 
laboratory  and  in  use.  Then,  there  were  investigations  of  the  r:cw 
alloy  steels.  Alloy  steels  are  being  used  in  armor  and  projectile-, 
we  really  ought  to  have  four  times  our  present  force  in  metallur^r^ 
cal  work.  The  effect  of  small  quantities  of  the  rare  metals  in  ^ttvI 
is  to  change  its  properties  altogether.  One  of  these  rare  substance- 
is  zincomium,  is  a  very  rare  element,  and  is  found  in  the  form  of  an 
oxide.  It  is  the  mineral  that  is  used  in  the  filaments  that  are  enipluum 
in  gas  mantle  lamps.  That  metal,  or  just  a  small  portion  of  it  <ri^t^ 
steel  a  very  great  tensile  strength  almost  double  that  of  ordinan 
steel.  Manganese  in  steel  does  another  thing.  It  would  be  an  ec<^n- 
omy  if  we  could  have  this  whole  amount  of  the  appropriation  a.^ke-i 
for  to  devote  to  this  one  subject — metallurgy.  It  would  be  well  worth 
while  that  to  the  military  departments,  to  say  nothing  of  the  induy- 
tries.  There  is  an  immense  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  connectior. 
with  the  development  of  steel  for  particular  kinds  of  work. 

Mr.  SissoN.  After  all  is  said  and  done,  what  real  economic  effai 
ency  do  you  get  from  a  particular  steel  through  the  use  of  these  nire 
alloy  metals? 

Dr.  Stratton.  You  produce  a  steel  that  is  right  for  a  particular 

furpose.  For  instance,  take  the  crank  shaft  of  an  aviation  engine: 
f  it  is  made  of  ordinary  steel,  it  must  be  made  twice  as  heavy.  In 
the  case  of  the  metal  for  machine  gun  barrels  and  of  ordnance  i^ttvi 
of  all  kinds,  if  you  do  not  have  a  special  steel  of  a  very  hi^h  ten^ii^ 
strength,  3^ou  have  to  make  them  very  much  heavier. 

Mr.  MoNDEiiL.  Do  you  propose  to  make  experiments  with  the  vari- 
ous alloys,  or  is  that  what  your  work  consists  of? 

Dr.  Stratton.  In  this  metallurgical  work,  a  good  deal  of  the  work 
is  investigating  the  properties  of  specific  alloys.  For  instance^  in  ti  t 
case  of  the  particular  metal  I  spofce  of  in  connection  with  the  Ix^a'- 
mg  metals,  there  was  required  a  considerable  amount  of  experinienr:/ 
work.  We  had  to  eliminate  tin  from  it  and  as  nmch  copper  a-^  p<>- 
siblo,  and  after  quite  a  bit  of  work  this  new  bearing  metal  wa^  iU 
velopod. 

Mr.  MoNDELi..  There  have  been  several  bearing  metals  that  hn^t 
been  put  on  the  market  commercially  within  the  last  two  or  thT>^ 
years  in  considerable  quantities.    Have  any  of  those  commercial  ♦•x 
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periments  served  to  work  out  thase  bearing  metal  problems  to  any 
considerable  extent? 

Dr.  Stratton.  They  have  tin,  or  practically  all  of  them.  That  is 
what  brought  this  matter  to  our  attention — the  shortage  of  tin.  The 
most  important  metallurgical  problems  to-day,  both  from  the  mili- 
tary and  the  industrial  standpoint,  are  in  connection  with  alloy  steels. 

Mr.  MoKDEix.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  ^our  experiments 
along  that  line  consisted  of.    Do  you  try  new  combinations) 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoxDEij;^  Have  you  apparatus  in  your  laboratories  that  en- 
able you  to  do  that? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

One  of  the  most  useful  steels  we  have  is  manganese  steel.  We  im» 
port  manganese  from  South  America.  There  has  been  a  great  waste 
of  that  ore,  they  do  not  know  how  much  of  it  is  required  to  be  used. 
Tliere  have  been  no  systematic  experiments  made  to  test  what  grade 
of  manganese  ore  they  can  use,  or  how  little  they  can  use  of  it.  It 
wrould  be  a  good  investment,  to  have  the  whole  appropriation  put 
into  that  one  subject  alone.  The  President  gave  $100,000  for  equip- 
ment in  connection  with  this  work,  the  equipment  to  make  these 
alloys.  We  have  been  doing  more  or  less  of  this  metallurgical  work 
in  a  small  way  in  the  past,  and  have  accumulated  some  furnaces,  but 
we  confine  ourselves  to  testing  the  properties  of  these  metals,  we 
do  not  go  into  the  processes  of  reduction.  We  leave  that  to  the 
Bureau  of  Mines. 

Mr.  MokdelIj.  You  confine  yourself  to  experiments 

Dr.  Stratton  (interposing).  We  confine  ourselves  to  experiments 
touching  the  properties  of  the  metals. 

Mr.  MoNDEix.  For  specific  uses? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  to  find  what  the  properties  of  the  metals 
are,  in  order  that  engineers  may  know  what  they  can  use  most  effi- 
cientlv.  This  militarv  work  is  worth  fifty  times  its  cost  to  the  indus- 
tries  alone. 

FOR   AVIATION    PHOTOGRAPH Y. 

The  next  item  is  aviation  photography,  to  which  we  allotted 
$3,000.  Out  of  that  fund  was  developed  an  improved  method  in 
agnation  photography  which  the  Fi'ench  Government,  the  English 
r»ovemment,  and  our  own  will  adopt.  Our  expert  will  go  to  France 
within  a  week  at  the  request  of  the  aviation  depai*tment,  taking 
•-everal  with  him.  to  introduce  this  improvement  in  photography. 
This  expert  is  a  spectroscopist,  skilled  in  making  measurements  of 
lifrht  wave  lengths,  and  was  skilled  in  the  certain  photographic 
methods  which  have  turned  out  to  be  very  useful  in  aviation  pho- 
tography. He  went  down  to  Fortress  Monroe,  where,  in  rooperati<m 
with  the  militarv  he  tried  it  out  and  brought  back  some  of  the  be>'t 
photographs  I  have  ever  seen.  General  Kenley  has  recommended 
him  for  commission,  and  he  goes  abroad  at  the  request  of  three  Gov- 
ernments to  put  this  improvement  into  use. 

CERA  Mir     INVK8TIOATI0N8. 

For  ceramic  investigations  we  used  $3,000.     We  have  had  more 
than  that,  l)ecause  you  gave  us  a  spexiial  fund  also  for  that  pur- 
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pose.  This  has  to  do  largely  with  refractories,  or  the  question  •  f 
the  refractories  in  connection  with  fire  clay*  crucibles,  spark  plu::-. 
furnace  linings,  etc.  That  is  one  of  the  most  important  proble'Li- 
that  comes  to  us,  and  some  of  this  money  went  into  that. 

Mr.  SissoN.  As  I  understand  it,  you  have  solved  the  crucible  pr  * 
lem  with  some  desree  of  satisfaction. 

Dr.  Stkaiton.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  pretty  well  over  that. 

Another  thing  that  should  be  kept  in  mind  is  that  you  can  not  tak  ■ 
a  substitute  and  simply  take  out  the  one  thing  and  put  in  the  other. 
The  treatment  of  the  substitute  is  nearly  always  different.    Take  th- 
clay,  products,  many  of  the  materials  for  which  have  been  importA^J. 
also  the  methods  of  their  use.    They  go  on  working  with  these  me:ii 
ods.     When  you  take  a  new  material  as  a  substitute  you   have  ' 
modify  the  method  to  suit  it  and  that  is  why  they  have  been  so  si* 
about  introducing  new  materials,  as  a  rule.    That  is  where  the  w^r 
has  help:d  us.    We  have  had  to  find  substitutes  and  to  work  out  il. 
methods  for  their  use. 

TEXTILES. 

Textiles,  $5,000.    That  is  a  small  part  of  the  money  that  usual  1. 

foes  into  textiles.  Several  of  the  war  bureaus,  the  Quartermastt- 
)epartment,  and  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  and  recently  the  Sliippirc 
Board,  have  asked  assistance  in  preparing  specifications  and  stand- 
ards for  textiles. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  have  a  special  fund  for  that  purpose? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  a  small  one.    That  was  only  made  aval! 
able  last  July.    That  was  $10,000  divided  between  textiles,  leather, 
and  paper.    That  does  not  mean  much.    We  shall  probably  have  t 
'Spend  that  amount  on  each  one  of  these  materials  in  connection  wi! 
war  work. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Have  you  been  able  to  make  pretty  good  fla^  cl* : 
out  of  cotton  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.     The  cotton  flag  is  used  in  a  great  ma:.; 
places,  except  where  exposed  to  nuich  wet.     Some  people  think  tLi: 
the  woolen  flag  hangs  better  when  wet.     I  notice  a  great  many  o  : 
ton  flags  being  used. 

You  will  be  interested  in  an  application  that  came  out  of  ti:  : 
The  Appropriation  Service  needed  a  paper  to  put  in  gas  inu>'%-- 
Some  of  these  poisonous  gases  are  smokes,  vapors,  or  niist^.     W 
developed  for  them  a  porous  paper.    We  made  it  quickly  in  « 
little  paper  mill,  and  the  expert  went  to  the  works  and  assistotl  .' 
making  the  first  lot  of  paper.     I  predict  that  that  paper   will  1 
used  in  making  quilts  and  things  like  that.     They  had  to  hav--  .. 
felt  for  a  special  purpose,  and  our  textile  department  made  **. 
felt  by  hand.     They  varied  it  with  the  different  kinds  of  wool  •. 
various  combinations  until  they  got  a  piece  which  was  right,     Th 
it  went  to  the  mill.     Those  two  investigations — ^textiles  $5,000  u'j 
paper  $4,000 — if  you  could  state  their  value  in  money,  were  w<.rt 
very  much.     Another  useful  phase  of  that  work  is  that  it   a->:i^t- 
the  manufacturer  to  introduce  new  methods  and  make  better  m-j 
terials. 
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PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES   OF   MATERIALS. 

Physical  pn)perties  of  materials,  $8,000.  That  had  to  do  with  the 
testing  of  metals,  and  so  foiih,  sent  out  by  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments, especially  the  materials  used  in  aviation  work. 

AVIATION. 

Aviation,  $11,0(K).  That  had  to  do  with  the  testing  of  various 
instruments.  There,  again,  the  bureau  confined  its  work  to  the  in- 
vestigation. This  went  to  investigate  and  improve  the  qualities  of 
aviation  instruments.  The  moment  it  becomes  a  manufacturing  or 
a  development  problem  they  either  take  it  to  the  works  tliemsdvcvS 
or  furnish  us  the  money.  This  is  just  as  valuable  to  the  Army  as 
it  is  to  the  Navv  and  also  to  the  manufacturers  of  instruments.  There 
is  hardly  a  day  goes  by  but  that  some  manufacturer  of  such  instru- 
ments does,  not  come  to  the  bureau.  It  is  bringing  about  uniformity. 
That  is  where  we  will  assist  to  build  up  the  instrument  industry  of 
this  country.    These  instruments  heretofore  were  imported. 

OPTICAL    SYSTEMS. 

Optical  systems,  $11,000.  That  has  to  do  with  the  investigation  of 
the  optical  parts  of  gun  sights,  range  finders,  periscopes,  field  glasses, 
and  other  optiail  work.  One  gi'oup  of  men  can  handle  the  designing 
of  all  the  optical  parts  of  these  thmgs.  It  is  thought  that  the  mili- 
tary departments  should  design  their  own  apparatus,  and  then  put  it 
in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturers.  We  have  done  an  enormous 
amount  of  work  in  the  optical  glass  field,  but  when  it  comes  to  testing 
tin*  <rlass  in  tlie  field  or  work  of  that  kind  they  pay  for  it. 

All'.  Brtns.  I  remember  a  year  or  two  ago  you  spoke  to  the  com- 
mittee alonjg  the  line  of  the  manufacturing  optical  glass  in  this 
country  which  had  heretofore  been  made  in  Uermany. 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  To-day  we  make  it.  We  did  not  go  into 
the  production  until  the  war  broke  out.  You  give  us  a  smaU  fund 
which  we  keep  for  research  work.  The  Navy  gave  us  last  year  $76,- 
fioO  for  optical  glass.  We  make  over  a  ton  a  month  for  them.  That 
is  our  contribution  to  this  shortage  of  glass.  We  will  be  in  a  posi- 
fioii  socm  to  make  three  times  that  much. 
Mr.  Byrns.  Do  you  make  it  at  the  Bureau? 

I>r.  Stratton.  It  is  made  at  the  Pittsburgh  branch.    It  will  be 
nafic  here  in  the  new  building,  when  that  is  completed.     You  will 
>♦*  iiitere-sted  in  knowing  that  here  again  the  methods  employed  were 
hc>  old  fashioned  ones  of  stirring  by  hand.    We  put  in  a  mechanical 
rirrer  machine,  and  we  are  improvmg  the  methods  of  making  glass. 
«lo  not  know  of  a  single  industry  which  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
<*  few  men  as  that  of  making  optical  glass. 
Air.  SissoN.  There  has  been  some  secrecy  about  it? 
I>r.  Stratton.  Absolute  secrecy.    The  whole  thing  was,  perhaps, 
I  the  bands  of  half  a  dozen  men  in  two  places,  one  in  France  and 
ne  in  German V. 
Af  r.  S1S8ON.  I)id  the  Belgians  make  any  of  this  glass? 
I>r-   Stratton.  Xo,  sir.    They  make  many  glasses,  pressed  glass, 
lit   no  optical  glass.    There  was  one  concern  in  France  which  was 
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noted  for  its  telescopic  glass  and  most  of  the  large  disks  came 
from  there.  One  concern  in  Germany,  which  is  a  government  con- 
cern, financed  in  much  the  same  way  as  ours,  produced  a  forest 
variety  of  glass,  and  they  were  able  to  make  new  forms  of  optical 
instruments  because  thev  produced  a  lot  of  different  glasses,  and 
they  could  make  a  new  lens  because  they  could  make  the  glass  hav- 
ing the  right  index  of  refraction.  An  index  of  refraction  expresses 
the  quality  of  the  glass,  but  the  method  of  making  was  the  same  as 
before.  That  is  what  surprised  me.  In  making  optical  glass  they 
sometimes  get  about  20  per  cent  of  good  glass;  30  per  cent  is  a  bi^ 
yield. 

Mr.  Byrks.  How  many  manufacturers  are  there  in  this  country* 
Dr.  Stratton.  Tliere  are  only  three  at  the  present  time.  Tlie 
Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.  make  their  own  glass,  and  the  Pitts- 
burg Plate  Glass  Co.  are  making  it.  The  bureau,  as  stated  above,  k 
ma£ng  a  considerable  quantity,  but  its  plant  will  be  an  experi- 
mental one  after  the  war. 

Mr.  Byrxs.  That  is  only  recently? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Recently,  since  the  war  broke  out.  Our  ambition 
has  been  to  be  in  a  position  to  show  any  one  how  to  make  opti^^ul 
glass  so  that  we  can  develop  the  industry  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Are  we  capable  of  turning  out  as  good  glass  as  wf 
formerly  obtained? 

Dr.  Stratton.  We  are  turning  out  as  good  glass  as  was  ever  o\>- 
tained  abroad.  We  have  recently  produced  at  the  bureau  the  hard^^-t 
variety  to  make:  That  was  done  by  the  scientific  men.  One  mn  : 
broke  down  and  lost  his  health  at  it,  working  day  and  night. 

Mr.  SissoN.  He  is  the  man  who  brought  about  that  accomplish 
ment? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  SissoN.  What  is  that  man's  name? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Mr.  Williams.    The  same  is  true  of  the  glass  jk^i 
The  pot  itself  must  be  made  of  very  pure  clay,  otherwise  this  gla-- 
will  dissolve  the  iron  out  of  it  just  like  water  dissolves  sugar  ar.  \ 
you  have  a  tinted  glass.    This  man  also  deserves  great  credit. 

Optical  methods  of  signaling,  the  Navy  Department  and  the  Signal 
Corps  are  continually  submitting  problems  to  us  about  methods  of 
signaling,  and  there  are  new  methods  coming  along  which  they  wi-h 
tried  out.  One  thing  the  bureau  is  doing,  I  think,  is  well  worth 
mentioning.  The  necessity  for  the  improvement  of  a  device  often 
comes  from  the  man  who  uses  or  needs  it.  An  Armv  or  naval  oflBcer 
may  think  of  many  improvements  or  new  devices,  but  they  can  n^t 
work  them  out  unle^ss  they  have  a  place  to  develop  them.  You  a-k 
the  representatives  of  the  Ordnance  Bureau  of  either  the  Army  or 
Navy  about  that  phase  of  our  work,  and  they  will  say,  make  this  tL-* 
appropriation  four  or  five  times  as  much.  We  have  three  or  four 
machine-gun  problems  on.  We  have  half  a  dozen  devices  to  l>e  u<<'i 
at  the  front  in  connection  with  ordnance,  things  that  we  would  n«  i 
think  of  taking  up  ourselves.  We  would  not  take  up  a  machine-jiu'j 
problem  without  being  asked  to  do  so.  In  this  development  work, 
the  men  who  can  do  it  are  very  scarce  and  hard  to  get  so  that  th**-" 
men  are  worth  more  than  monev  these  davs.  We  Imve  to  'w>  v»'r\ 
saving  of  their  time. 
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Mr,  MoNDELL.  How  much  do  you  have  to  do  with  these  men  who 
think  they  have  devices  of  alleged  military  value? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Well,  a  good  deal,  in  two  ways.  A  great  many  of 
them  come  to  us  originally  and  others  are  referred  to  the  bureau 
by  the  military.  A  lot  of  them  can  be  thrown  out  at  once,  because 
mne  out  of  ten  of  them  are  unsound  scientifically. 

ELECTROPLATING. 

The  next  item  is  electroplating.  In  aviation  work  and  in  all  sorts 
of  ammunition  work  the  protection  against  rust  is  often  done  by  plat- 
ing. We  have  two  or  three  men  on  that,  and  I  have  been  astounded 
at  what  thev  have  done.  They  started  to  improve  electrotyping — 
that  was  a  thing  done  by  the  rule  of  thumb,  they  followed  tradition, 
and  there  was  little  scientific  work  in  it,  but  we  cooperated  with  the 
industries  and  we  became  greatly  interested  in  helping  those  people 
to  do  their  electrotyping  in  a  better  way.  The  biff  publisliing  houses 
cooperate  with  us.  That  entire  outfit  is  now  wo^ang  on  these  mili- 
tary problems,  the  most  serious  things.  A  great  many  of  the  pieces 
of  ammunition  are  plated,  and  all  devices  of  aviation  that  can  be  are 
plated.  They  are  cooped  up  in  the  inside  and  they  must  know  that 
they  are  protected  from  rust.  Many  things  in  connection  with  the 
naval  service  have  to  be  plated. 

Recently  a  very  large  sliipment  of  shells  was  made  too  light  and 
<iur  expert  told  the  maker  how  to  electroplate  the  inside  with  lead, 
just  a  small  coating,  which  gave  them  the  required  weight  and  the 
proper  distribution  of  material.  That  one  thing  saved  them  many 
thousands  of  dollars. 

I  remember  another  very  important  illustration.  The  field  glasses 
that  the  men  use  in  the  Army  have  a  little  divided  scale  on  uie  in- 
sido,  called  the  Mill  scale.  We  found  they  were  wrong  and  we  were 
asked  to  go  to  the  place  where  made  to  show  the  peojue  how  to  rule 
them.  In  making  this  device  there  is  a  master  plate  required,  it 
must  be  very  accurately'  made  and  engraved.  From  this  one  others 
were  made  by  electrotyping.  One  is  required  for  each  engraving  ma- 
chine making  these  little  ruled  scales  about  the  size  of  a  ten  cent 
piece.    Every  field  glass  has  to  have  one. 

NAVIGATIOIV    INSTRUMENTS. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  is  the  next  item? 

Mr.  Strattox.  Navigation  instruments.  The  Shipping  Board  has 
fumed  over  to  us  the  selection  and  investigation  of  navigation  in- 
struments. For  all  their  watches  and  clocks  and  things  of  that  kind 
we  prepare  specifications.  They  have  to  use  accurate  watches,  be- 
«  ansc  they  cannot  get  chronometers  now.  Then,  we  have  done  a  great 
4leal  in  developing  aircraft  instruments.  The  makers  have  come  to 
us  and  we  have  told  them  what  the  instruments  should  be.  As  to  the 
-^ientific  principle  involved  in  the  work  the  bureau  has  had  the 
hearty  cooperation  of  the  aeronautical  interests  of  both  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments,  as  well  as  manufacturers.  This  work  has  in- 
t'luded  altitude  meters,  speed  meters,  compasses,  pressure  guages,  and 
:ill  instruments  used  in  the  navigation  of  aircraft. 
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Then,  there  are  two  or  three  other  items,  such  as  the  thermal  ex- 
pansion of  materials,  for  which  the  allotment  was  $1,000;  standard 
heat  samples,  $1,000,  and  engineering  instruments,  $2,500.  That  is 
much  along  the  same  line  I  have  discussed.  Now,  that  roughly  covers 
what  we  spent  the  last  money  for.  It  was.  allotted  on  the  basis  of  six 
months,  which  will  take  us  up  to  probably  the  1st  of  November. 

Mr.  Byrns.  The  whole  present  sum  of  $250,000  will  be  expended  f 

Dr.  Stratton.  It  will  be  paid  out  at  the  end  of  the  six  months.  In 
many  things  we  are  behind,  but  we  will  make  it  go  through  to  the 
end  of  the  six  months. 

The  Chairman.  With  this  new  appropriation  that  ypu  are  ftjglripg 
do  you  expect  to  continue  the  work  you  have  enumerated? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir ;  it  will  be  the  saihe. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Is  there  any  new  work  that  you  anticipate  now? 

Dr.  Strattton.  There  is  an  increase  in  the  quantity.  This  fund 
covers  two  fields,  namely,  the  inspection  and  development  of  military 
devices  and  work  in  connection  with  the  standardizing  of  mateiiafs 
purchased.    Both  lines  of  work  are  increasinff  rapidly. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  take  it  that  the  extra  sum  you  are  asking,  $160,000,  is 
because  you  expect  it  to  last  for  a  longer  time? 

Dr.  Stratton.  No,  sir;  that  is  for  the  increased  quantity  of  the 
work,  and  to  cover  increased  cost  of  labor,  material,  and  equipnaent : 
these  have  increased  50  per  cent  since  the  war  began, 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  expect  to  do  more  work? 

Dr.  Stratton.  The  work  is  four  or  five  times  what  it  was  six 
months  ago. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Then,  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  $400,000  will 
sufficient  for  the  fiscal  year? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Not  at  all.  We  allot  it  for  six  months.  That  is 
as  far  ahead  as  we  can  see. 

Mr.  Byrns.  And  then  you  will  come  back  for  another  deficiency  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  If  necessary.  You  asked  us  to  submit  it  in  that 
way. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  this  $400,000  you  are 
now  asking  for  is  to  cover  a  period  of  six  months? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  expect  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments to  provide  an  equal  sum. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  expect  to  practically  double  your  activitit** 
along  this  line  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  It  is  hardly  doubling  it.  It  will  enable  the  bureau 
to  meet  more  of  the  military  work  than  it  now  is.  We  have  been 
very  short  of  funds  for  three  months. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  asked  you  awhile  ago  as  to  what  contribution  tl.*^ 
War  and  Navy  Departments  were  making  to  your  fimds  in  carryinn 
on  this  work. 

Dr.  Stration.  They  have  made  no  contribution  to  this  fund  a^ 
such,  but  when  we  take  up  a  problem  for  a  military  bureau  which 
requires  more  than  the  underlying  scientific  work,  or  which  must  lo 
handled  quickly,  or  brings  some  instrument  to  us  to  develop,  as  thoy 
have  done  in  many  cases,  we  ask  them  to  furnish  the  money  for  it. 
That  would  be  a  specific  problem  for  a  specific  bureau  for  which  it 
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has  an  appropriation.  All  of  this  fund  we  are  considering  in  the  es- 
timate refers  to  the  underlying  investigations  that  will  help  the  Ord- 
nance work  of  the  Navy  as  well  as  that  of  the  Army,  the  avia- 
tion of  both  services,  facts  about  materials  that  all  military  bureaus 
need  both  in  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Has  this  fund  been  expended^  by  you  for  material  as 
well  as  for  salaries? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  distributed  in  about  the  same  way 
that  the  other  funds  are  distributed.  It  will  pay  the  additional 
salaries  and  for  the  materials  employed  in  connection  with  this 
particular  work,  al-o  some  of  tlie  overhead.  You  can  not  throw 
all  of  this  work  on  the  UMial  overhead  funds'  and  carry  it. 
About  10  per  cent  is  usually  allotted  for  overhead  charges.  All  of 
this  work  requires  fuel,  power,  instrument  work,  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  as  well  as  additional  office  help.  Other  than  that,  the  money 
goes  into  the  actual  investigations. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  stated  that  you  expected  to  increase  the  quantity 
of  your  work. 

£)r.  Stratton.  It  has  already  increased.  I  had  to  allot  the  last 
$250,000  for  six  months,  because  I  did  not  see  how  we  could  go  any 
further  with  it  efficiently.  We  ought  to  have  expended  it  in  three 
months^  and  many  important  military  problems  were  delayed;  my 
suggestion  is  that  we  take  this  fund  and  handle  it  on  a  six-montns 
basis.  That  is  about  as  near  as  we  can  estimate  under  present  con- 
ditions. 

CHABACTER  OF  KERVICE8  EMPLOYED — SALARIES. 

« 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  character  of  permanent  services  do  you  em- 
ploy under  an  appropriation  of  this  sort? 

Dr.  Stratton.  This  requires  a  good  deal  of  shop  work,  mechanical 
a.<«istants  and  minor  assistants.  The  supervision  of  these  problems  is 
largely  by  our  statutory  people. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  8o  far  as  this  fund  is  expended  for  personal  serv- 
ices, it  is  largely  for  mechanical  assistants,  is  it  not? 

Dr.  feTRATTON.  Mechanical  and  laboratory  assistants  and  people  of 
that  class.  It  is  not  for  the  leaders  in  the  Ime  of  work,  except  in  the 
case  of  special  problems  where  it  has  been  neces;sary  to  bring  in 
specialists  temporarily. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  do  not  pay  any  large  salaries,  then,  under  this 
appropriation  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  No,  sir.  It  would  upset  the  service  to  pay  larger 
salaries  than  we  can  on  tjie  regular  work. 

Mr.  MoNDKLL.  A\Tiat  salaries  do  you  pay? 

Dr.  Stratton.  I  think  the  largest  salary  paid  out  of  that  is  $3,000 
a  rear,  there  may  be  one  or  two  at  $3,600.  Sometimes  a  problem  ex- 
j)«>rt  has  to  be  piit  on  for  a  short  time,  but  at  the  above  salary. 

!Mr.  MoxDKLL.  You  have  to  pay  pretty  good  wages  to  skilled  me- 
<-hanics.  do  you  not  ? 

Dr.  Stratixin.  Yes,  sir.  The  mechanics  that  we  used  to  pay  $1,200 
A  few  years  ago  are  now  asking  for  $1,900  a  year.  That  is  the  most 
>erions  thing  about  this  work.  That  is  another  thing  to  take  into 
nr«-')niit  in  the  increase  asked:  it  is  costing  us  probably  50  per  cent 
iMr»re  to  do  the  work.     Our  mechanical  services  are  50  per  cent 
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higher  than  thev  were,  and  most  materials  are  100  per  cent  higher 
than  they  were/  This  $400,000  is  riot  much  more  than  the  $250,0'y^ 
was,  and  it  really  is  not  enough.  We  will  give  you  pood  return.^, 
and  I  assure  you  that  a  great  deal  depends  upon  it.  I  would  K^ 
pleased  to  have  you  c6nfer  with  the  military  departments  as  to  our 
work. 

.  Mr.  MoNDELL.  Your  technical  and  professional  services  in  con- 
nection with  this  work  are  furnished  by  men  on  the  statutory  roll? 

Dr.  Stratton.  The  leaders,  or  the  people  who  are  directing  this 
work,  are  largely  on  the  statutory  roll.  For  instance,  in  the  me- 
tallurgical investigation,  the  Chief  of  the  Metallurgical  Division  and 
three  or  four  of  the  principal  assistants  are  statutory  men,  but  in 
order  to  handle  the  military  problems  that  come  in  we  have  got  to 
increase  the  force  of  mechanics  and  minor  assistants,  men  ranging 
in  salaries  from  $1,200  to  $2,500  per  year.  We  call  them  laboraton 
assistants.    Experts  are  brought  in  also,  but  temporarily. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  should  think  that  in  work  of  that  character  you 
would  occasionally  find  that  you  would  have  to  employ  men  to  whoiTi 
you  would  have  to  pay  pretty  good  salaries — ^that  is,  men  especially 
informed  with  regard  to  some  particular  line  of  work. 

Dr.  Stratton.  We  do,  but  they  are  not  employed  for  any  great 
length  of  time,  and  we  have  had  four  or  five  of  the  best  men  in  the 
country  engaged  on  some  of  these  problems.  They  desire  to  do 
war  work,  and  ask  only  a  living  wage.  We  can  not  get  dollar  a  year 
men,  and  on  the  other  hand  we  do  not  believe  in  paying  them  lanre 
salaries.  For  war  work  most  scientific  and  technical  men  are  only 
too  willing  to  assist  in  the  present  emergency,  but  they  are  not  men 
of  means  hence  must  have  a  salary. 

Now,  I.  would  like  to  read  to  you  this  statement,  dated  Septembt»r 
21,  1918,  entitled  "List  of  current  tests,  investigations,  researches 
and  subjects  of  inquiry  in  progress  for  the  War  Department  on  this 
date,  excerpted  from  the  progress-of-work  chart  maintained  with  re- 
spect to  all  military  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards."  This  i?  a 
partial  list  only  taken,  in  the  order  of  appearance  of  the  entrie=  or. 
the  chart.  The  first  is  dye  fastness  investigation  for  Quarternia?t»'r 
Department,  in  cloth  for  uniforms;  report  on  latticed  aluminn^ 
columns  for  the  Bureau  of  Aircraft  Production;  quality  and  utilitv 
of  several  lenses  for  the  Chief  Signal  Officer;  analysis  for  con>- 
pliance  with  specification  of  lacquer  for  metal  ends  of  fiber  c»»n- 
tainers,  for  Ordnance  Department;  chemical  and  physical  te?ts  of 
solid  tires  for  Ordnance  Department;  textile  and  permeability  test- 
on  six  samples  of  balloon  cloth,  for  Bureau  of  Aircraft  Product? '^r.. 

Admiral  Taylor  told  me  yesterday  that  the  balloon  fabric  in  thi- 
country  is  now  equal  to  the  best  fabric  abroad.  We  had  no  ballo  *^. 
fabric  at  all.  The  bureau  cooperated  with  the  army,  the  navy,  tw  . 
with  manufacturers  in  the  production  of  this  fabric  and  with  mar/* 
other  materials. 

This  list  includes,  also,  the  determination  of  the  focal  length  o: 
2  lenses,  for  Ordnance  Department,  analysis  of  7  samples  <* 
leather,  for  Quartermaster  Department;  calibration  of  10  decrenv^ 
ters,  for  Bureau  of  Aircraft  Production;  inspection  of  electroplit- 
ing  at  Oneida  Community,  for  Ordnance  Department;  performan***^ 
tests  of  25  statascopes  for  Bureau  of  Aircraft  Production;  physioa" 
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tests  of  3  adapters  and  boosters  casings,  for  Ordnance  Department; 
permaeability  and  textile  tests  of  balloon  fabric,  for  Bureau  of 
Aircraft  Production;  metallographic  tests  of  4.37-millimeter  shells 
manufactured  from  cold-drawn  screw  stock,  for  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment; chemical  and  physical  analysis  of  screw  stock,  for  Ordnance 
Department;  devoloping  means  for  quick  setting  of  concrete  and 
cement,  for  General  Engineer  Depot.  That  is  a  very  important 
thing  in  the  Engineer  Department.  An  attempt  was  made  two  or 
three  years  ago  to  develop  a  method  of  quick  setting  cement.  They 
wanted  to  use  it  in  connection  with  the  Mississippi  Kiver  work,  and 
this  is  the  same  question  for  other  military  needs;  it  includes  test 
for  compliance  with  specification :  1  air  compass,  for  Bureau  of  Air- 
craft Production;  150-day  exposure  tests  on  special  sets  of  balloon 
fabric,  for  Bureau  of  Aircraft  Production;  chemical  analysis  of 
leather,  for  Quartermaster  Department;  report  on  final  acceptance 
test  of  hydrogen  plant  for  filling,  balloons,  at  Langley  Field,  for  Con- 
struction Division;  mechanical  tests  on  molded  bakelite  for  Signal 
Corps;  prepare  specifications  for  pegging  and  sewing  awls,  curved 
and  straight,  for  Quartermaster  Department. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Is  that  the  ordinary  pegging  awl? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  amount  of  money  paid  in  in- 
vesting pegging  awls  would  buy  a  great  manv  of  them. 

Dr.  Stratton.  That  is  a  very  small  problem  in  itself;  it  was  to 
prepare  specifications,  not  test;  but  the  next  day  it  may  be  the  inves- 
tigation and  specification  of  surgical  instruments.  We  used  to  im- 
port all  of  the  surgical  instruments  in  this  country,  but  I  do  not 
think  we  will  have  to  keep  that  up. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Would  the  test  for  the  pegging  awl  be  the  same  test 
for, the  surgical  instruments? 

I)r.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  both  the  specification  and  test.  For  in- 
stance, when  the  Medical  Supply  Department  was  soliciting  bids 
for  surgical  instruments,  there  were  samples  of  various  makes  sub- 
mitted, and  some  of  them  were  of  foreign  origin,  and  a  lot  came  from 
our  own  makers.  A  nicely  finished  instrument  was  made  in  Japan, 
b\it  when  we  came  to  examine  them,  we  found  that  they  were  made 
of  poor  steel.  They  had  given  them  a  beautiful  finish,  but  were 
of  poor  (luality.  The  bureau  has  cooperated  with  the  Medical  Sup- 
ply Department  of  the  Army  in  the  s])ecificiition  of  many  of  the  ma- 
terials purchased  other  than  drugs.  The  next  there  is  an  analysis 
to  determine  quality  of  consignment  of  sodium  sulphite  for  the 
Walter  Reed  General  Hospital ;  analysis  for  compliance  with  speci- 
fications of  tire  fabric  samples  and  solid  tires,  for  the  Motor  Trans^ 
port  Corps:  prepare  manuscript  for  instruction  manual  on  radio 
communication,  for  the  Signal  Corps;  breakdown  tests  of  two  insulat- 
ing joints,  for  General  E^ngineer  Depot:  performance  and  critical 
inspection  of  electric  tractors  and  trucks,  for  (Ordnance  Department; 
test  for  compliance  with  Specification  2704r)B  of  10  airplane  compass 
cards,  for  Bureau  of  Aircraft  Production:  investigate  movement 
of  bolt  accelerator  and  barrel  extension  of  Browning  gun,  for  the 
Ordnance  Department  of  the  War  Department ;  general  report  in- 
cluding study  of  heat  conductivity  resistance  to  shock  and  eflicacy  of 
ling  of  food  container  for  trench  use,  for  Chief  of  Staff;  tensile 
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and  torsion  tests  of  flexible  steel  spring,  for  Bureau  of  Aircraft  Pn» 
duction;  tensile  tests  of  83  vehicle  and  harness  chains,  for  General 
Engineer  Depot;  optical  properties  of  19  binoculars,  for  Bureau  *»: 
Aircraft  Production;  test  for  compliance  with  specification  of  1 
aneroid  dial,  for  Bureau  of  Aircraft  Production;  opinion  on  p'v- 
posed  formula  for  marking  ink  to.  be  used  on  ovei-seas  shipment,  f  r 
Chief  of  Staff;  spherical  candlepower  of  Gyrolite  projector.  :«•: 
Bureau  of  Aircraft  Production;  study  of  arcing  and  softeninir  up  'vr 
heat  of  insulation  material  known  as  premierite,  for  Bureau  of  A-r 
craft  Production;  dye  fastness  of  uniform  cloth,  for  the  qiiaii  »r 
master;  furnish  comparative  data  on  the  properties  of  cutting  oils  w -'j 
especial  reference  to  Houghton's  "Refrigerant"  as  a  substitute  f  - 
lard  oil,  for  the  Springfield  Armory ;  chemical  analysis  of  3  solid  t  irt- 
and  weld  test  of  2  steel  base  bands  supporting  such  tires,  for  <lvv' : 
quartermaster,  Springfield,  Mass.:  calibration  of  2  air  speed  im'i 
cators,  for  Bureau  of  Aircraft  Production;  advice  respecting  iiietli  1- 
of  anah'sis  of  celluloids  for  camphor,  for  Ordnance  Departn.iM; 
analysis  of  material  in  8  hot-water  bottles.  Field  Medical  Snpi'lv 
Depot;  analysis  of  sample  of  absorbent  oil  representing  consignui  r* 
of  18.329  gallons.  Ordnance  Department,  Inspection  Division;  anu'i^ 
sis  to  determine  conformity  with  specification  of  sample  of  red  leaJ 
paint,  reinforced,  A-1,  Ordnance  Department:  reports  on  expo.-jin- 
tests  of  six  months'  duration  on  balloon  fabrics,  Bureau  of  Aircraft 
Production:  furnish  report  on  investiation  of  methods  for  .satis- 
factory lead  plating  of  gas  shells.  Ordnance  Department.  These  <r:i- 
shells  have  to  be  coated  on  the  inside  to  prevent  corrosion.  Soi.e 
of  the  gases  attacked  the  steel.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  in  con- 
nection with  the  electroplating. 

Permeability  and  textile  tests  of  balloon  fabrics,  Bureau  of  Air- 
craft Production:  metallurgical  investigation  of  4.37  milliniettr 
shells,  rejected  on  account  of  cracks  and  seams.  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment: and  reports  regarding  the  properties  of  insulating  material- 
in  radio  service,  an  improved  crystal  detector.  Bureau  of  Aircraft 
Production. 

Mr.  Byens.  Has  the  work  which  you  have  been  called  upon  to  <!«» 
for  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  resulted  in  lessening  some  of 
the  work  you  have  been  doing  heretofore  on  commercial  and  indus- 
trial lines? 

Dr.  Stratton.  No:  it  has  increased  it.  It  has  involved  the  siuii"^ 
fields  of  investigation  and  experts  as  before  but  for  military  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  Byrns.  As  you  explained  a  while  ago,  there  is  a  very  din-^n 
benefit  that  will  result  to  all  the  industries  of  this  coimtry  by  rea^»n 

of  this. 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  95  per  cent,  of  our  work  is  war  work, 
but  the  results  especially  in  connection  with  materials  are  e<]u:il!> 
important  to  the  industries. 

Mr.  Bryns.  I  wondered  if  yonr  present  force  had  been  recjuirr.: 
to  a  large  extent  to  pursue  those  investigations? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Practically  all  of  the  present  force.     We  crive  ;1.' 
military  problems  the  right  of  way.     It  is  all  military  work,  l- .: 
there  is  this  point,  which  I  tried  to  bring  out  a  while  ago,  the  ni  '' 
tary  departments  are  asking  precisely  the  same  question.^  that  rl- 
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industries  have  asked.  Fortunately  tlie  bureau  was  organized  along 
the  lines  of  these  questions  of  standardization  of  materials,  and  so 
forth,  and  its  organization  has  not  been  changed. 

Mr.  Byrns.  And  the  appropriations  in  the  regular  appropriation 
bill  are  used  in  a  large  measure  for  this  kind  of  work? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  work  you  arc  doing  for  the  Xavv  and  Army, 
is  that  represented  solely  by  the  $250,(K)()> 

Dr.  Stbatton.  No,  sir.  As  I  have  shown  in  several  cases,  the 
rcgiiltir  funds  are  supplemented:  both  by  this  fund  and.  in  the 
ca^e  of  large  special  investigations,  by  the  War  and-  Navy  Depart- 
iii^nts. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  take  it  that  the  actual  cost  of  the  services  of  those 
iMigaged  in  nuiking  these  investigations  amounts  to  more  than 
:^L^  50.000? 

Dr.  Strati'on.  I  should  think  two  or  three  times  that  amount. 
This  is  a  special  fund,  upon  which  we  can  draw  to  supplement 
liiis  work;  to  take  up  special  nnlitarv  problems  that  !;iust  be  han- 
♦lled  (piickly  and  require  additional  assistance. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Could  you  approximate  al  out  the  proportion  of  this 
^iJ.'iO.OOO  it  is  necessary  to  spend  for  materials  and  what  propor- 
rir;n  you  have  spent  in  the  way  of  extra  employment? 

Dr.  Strattox.  I  would  say,  of  all  the  funds  involving  labora- 
tory investigation,  about  75  per  cent  is  for  services,  and  of  the 
H^maining  25  per  cent  nearly  all  of  it  is  for  nuiteria!  and  appara- 
nis.  and  some  for  traveling  and  othe  expenses — not  a  geat  deal. 

INVESTIGAIION     OF    PIBLIC     I'TILITY     (OMPANIKS. 

Mr.  Byrxs.  You  are  asking  $50,000  for  the  investigution  of  pul)- 
li*-  utility  companies? 

Dr.  Stratton.  That  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  fuel  Administra- 
tion and  the  War  Industries  Board  and  the  military  departments 
have  asked  us  to  coo]>erate  with  them  in  settling  certain  questions. 
The  Ordnance  Department  of  the  Army  is  very  much  concerhed 
with  the  saving  of  the  by-products  of  the  coke  industry.  Therfe 
are  three  or  four  very  large  problems  along  the  line  of  {public  utilities 
with  which  they  have  to  deal.  These  by-products  are  used  in  muni-/ 
tion  work  and  have  called  for  very  large  expenditures  in  connec- 
tion with  the  establishment  of  by-product  ovens,  and  the  bureaus  has 
been  called  upon  to  make  two  very  large  tests  in  connection  with 
these  by-product  coke  ovens.  We  go  to  the  plant  and  observe  its 
output  from  beginning  to  end.  The  President  requested  one  and  the 
War  Industries  Board  the  other. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  they  not  furnish  you  funds  to  do  that  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  The  War  Industries  Board  does  hot  furnish  any 
funds. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  War  Department  has  certain  investigations? 

Dr.  Stratto:?^.  Yes  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  the  War  Industries  Board  certain  nuitters  which 
jire  not  directly  concerned  with  the  war,  do  not  directly  affect  the 
tvar.  Siippose  they  want  an  investigation  of  a  special  kind  and 
character,  the  President  is  provided  with  funds? 
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Dr.  Stratton.  The  President  did  finance  one  of  the  coke  o\  en   *. 
vestigations  to  the  extent  that  it  was  necessary  beyond   our  o  ^ 
capacity,  but  we  can  not  wait  for  the  special  cases  to  get  together  i . 
experts;  the  main  experts  in  a  line  of  work  must  he  on  hand  n: 
paid  for  from  bureau  funds.     Our  own  public-utilit}'  man  han«i  • 
this,  but  it  needed  additional  assistance,  which  was  provided. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  will  you  do  with  the  $50,000? 

Dr.  Stratton.  We  shall  investigate  those  problems  regani  ^ 
public  utilities  concerning  which  these  requests  are  made. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  much  of  this  amount  will  be  spent  in  servM- 
or  salaries? 

Dr.  Stratton.  About  the  same  proportion,  probably  more.     T 
is  almost  all  services.    There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  laboratt^rv  v.  - 
in  connection  with  it.     Here  is  a  very  serious  case.     The  Fuel  A  . 
ministration  wants  to  save  fuel  this  next  winter.    They  projxv-*-  •- 
cut  down  the  amount  of  fuel  used  in  certain  cases.    Take  the  o; 
tion  of  gas  alone.    The  question  has  arisen  as  to  how  much  we  «  / 
reduce  the  quality  of  the  gas,  or  allow  it  to  be  reduced  by  the  tuk^i* 
out  of  these  by-products  needed  in  munition  industries  or  to  save  f  • 
how  much  can  it  be  reduced  and  yet  not  destroy  the  (juality  of  ' 
gas  and  keep  it  useful  for  domestic  purposes.    We  are  called  in- ' 
by  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  the  Fuel  Administrator,  and  the  Wi- 
Industries  Board  regarding  similar  pi'oblems. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  investigations  which  you  speak  of  making  n.::  ' 
this  fund  of  $50,000  might  result  in  great  benefit  not  simply  f- ' 
the  war  but  for  all  time? 

Dr.   Stratton.  I   have   submitted    an   estimate   which    will   <•• 
along  of  $200,000  for  the  work  to  keep  it  going  all  the  time.     I  t:. 
it  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  principal  kii^s  of  work  at  the  bup 
It  is  just  as  important  in  times  of  peace  as  now.    This  is  onlv  t- 
cover  this  particular  and  extremely  urgent  ])hase  of  the  pro'!' 
The  Government  to-day  is  intensely  interested  in  these  problem*^  *  - 
several  reasons,  the  regulating  of  the  use  of  fuel,  the  use  of  liiT'' - 
and  the  use  of  by-products  in  making  munitions. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  other  words,  the  discovery  of  the  proper  methyl  o^' 
handling  gases  and  straining  out  all  of  this  material  in  time^  or' 
peace  should  be  taken  up  by  the  States  in  the  use  of  the  natural  re- 
sources ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  certain  requirements  could  be  made  of  gpa^  c^.: 
panies  that  they  should  conserve  the  gas  by  utilizing  certain  -r  * 
which  now  goes  to  waste? 

Dr.  Stratton.  The  men  in  charge  of  the  regulation  of  these  thirj- 
in  the  States  and  cities  are  dependent  almost  entirely  upon  the  exp  :  '- 
of  the  public  utility  companies. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  the  reports  coming  from  you  would  relieve  t< 
great  extent  the  cities  or  municipalities  and  State  officials  of  ri: 
necessity  of  performing  this  work? 

Dr.  Stratton.  It  would  not  relieve  them  entirely  but  would  h^] 
th(mi.  That  is  the  kind  of  work  the  bureau  has  been  carrvinir  ' 
under  the  appropriations  from  time  to  time.  It  provides  the  j^cicr.- 
tific  data  they  need  and  which  can  be  worked  out  at  one  place,  l-i' 
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now  comes  along  the  Government  wanting  a  larger  amount  of  this 
work  in  special  lines  than  we  can  possibly  give  them. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Just  what  do  you  mean  by  the  words  used  in  this 
provision  "adjusting  standards  of  service  when  necessary  to  meet 
present  conditions?'" 

Dr.  Stratton.  The  practice  of  the  utility  companies  must  be  ad- 
j  listed  to  meet  war  conditions.  Shall  a  gas  company  be  allowed  to 
decrease  the  quality  of  the  gas  to  any  extent  that  they  like  in  order  to ' 
sell  the  by-products  to  the  Government?  For  instance,  a  public  util- 
ity commission  having  this  matter  in  charge,  and  it  is  nearly  always 
a  local  matter,  regulated  locally,  wants  to  say  that  the  ^'  gas  shall  not 
be  stripped  below  a  certain  point,''  or  "  you  shall  not  use  lights  above 
u  certain  candlepower,"  or  "you  shall  not  use  gas  in  a  certain  way 
which  is  wasteful."    The  standard  of  service  refers  to  things  like  that. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  And  it  might  relate  to  electric  light  as  well  as  to 

Dr.  Strati'on.  Yes,  sir.  A  most  marked  case  of  this  sort  of  work, 
the  standard  of  service,  occurred,  I  think,  during  the  past  year, 
when  the  Postmaster  General  asked  us  to  make  a  report  on  the  tele- 
phone situation  in  Washington.  There  is  an  excellent  example  of 
what  is  meant  by  '"standard  of  service.-' 

Mr.  SissoN.  Have  you  ever  been  able  to  devise  a  simple  method 
that  people  living  in  small  towns  could  tell  whether  they  were  getting 
the  proper  amount  of  candle  power? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir:  that  is  not  a  difficult  matter,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  get  the  authorities  to  realize  the  importance  of  it. 

Mr.  SissoN.  As  you  will  recall,  I  had  up  with  you  that  matter 
once  before? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Y^s,  sir.  The  difficulty  is  with  the  city  officials. 
Kvery  town  of  10,000  inhabitants  or  over  should  have  some  one  man 
connected  with  the  city  government  as  a  sort  of  general  adviser  in 
*^ientific  matters.  Such  a  man,  working  in  touch  with  the  bureau, 
could  have  absolute  control  of  those  things,  and  it  would  cost  but  a 
few  thousand  dollars. 

Kut  the  point  that  I  wish  especially  to  emphasize  here  is  that  at 
present  the  military  departments  and  other  (Tovernment  departments 
or  activities  are  so  vitally  concerne<I  with  public  matters  that  some- 
thing must  be  done.     The  above  estimate  is  very  conservative. 

HrREAU  OF  FISHERIES. 

STATEMENT  OF  DE.  HUGH  M.  SMITH,  COMMISSIONER,  BUREAU  OF 

FISHERIES. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  \'ESSELS STEAMER  '*  KOOSEVI-^^T.'* 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  deficiency  estimate  here  of  $10,332 
in  connection  with  the  maintenance  of  vessels.    What  are  the  facts? 

Dr.  SMiTir.  That  was  an  expense  which  we  could  not  foresee,  but 
it  was  forced  on  us  by  circumstances. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  a  1918  deficiency? 

Dr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  An  ascertained  deficiency  t 
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Dr.  Smith.  Incurred  in  the  last  two  months  of  the  fiscal  year  i- 
arose  from  this  circumstance :  This  steamer,  the  Roosevelt^  was  up 
the  Ahitian  Islands  on  her  regular  work,  and  her  duties  would  : 
have  caused  any  overrunning  of  the  appropriation,  but  we  hafi  . 
appeal   from  commercial  sources  for  help  for  vessels  which  '•^- 
crushed  in  the  ice  in  Behring  Sea.    The  Coast  Guard  responded  y 
we  also  responded.     This  vessel  was  much  better  adapted  to  : 
service  re(}uired  than  any  other  vessel  in  the  country,  and  as  a  mar 
of  fact,  did  work  which  could  not  have  been  performed  by  any  (t: 
vessel.     They  rescued  actually  from  certain  death  a  large  nun/ 
of  people,  three  hundred,  and  we  saved  property  worth  several  i.. 
lion  dollars. 


Wednesday,  October  9,  101^. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

STATEMENT  OF  J.  J.  SINNOTT,  DOOILKEEPEE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OJ 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

FOLDING  OF  SPEECHES. 

Mr.  SiNNOiT.  It  usually  lakc^  about  $25,000  to  pay  for  the  foM.  z 
of  speeches  every  two  years.    This  year  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  J^l.^ : 
ley,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  stating  that,  and  in  consecjut :  - 
he  gave  me  $12,000  with  a  view  of  getting  an  additional  appropr.: 
tion  later  on  in  the  deficiency  bill.    I  was  in  hopes,  on  account  of  i  . 
condition  of  the  work,  not  being  so  heavy  this  year,  to  get  thro  ^ 
with  the  $12,000  and  I  was  under  that  impression  until  the  Lst  rf 
October,  and  then  we  had  only  about  $3,000  remaining,  but  s.r  ^ 
that  time  we  have  been  compelled  to  employ  125  or  130  speech  fol^lt  r= 
working  day  and  night,  which  they  are  doing  now,  in  order  to  u  : 
up  with  this  work,  and  it  will  take  this  $3,000  which  I  have  on  lia:/: 
and  an  additional  $3,000,  which  I  am  asking  for. 

Mr.  Btrns.  You  think  you  can  get  by  with  the  $3,000? 

Mr.  SiNNOTT.  I  think  so,  with  ,what  I  have  on  hand. 

Mr.  Byrns.  It  usuallv  takes  how  nuich? 

Mr.  SiNNOTT.  About  $25,000. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  think  you  will  get  by  with  $15,000? 

Mr.  SiNNOTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Have  you  gotten  any  money  for  this  purpose  from  t;  • 
Committee  on  Acc^ouuts? 

Mr.  SiNNoiT.  I  haven't  received  any  money  this  year,  and  it  is  i  • 
only  year  that  we  have  not  bi^en  compelled  to  go  to  the  ConunitttH" « : 
Accounts. 

Mr.  Byrns.  And  you  think  this  $3,000  will  be  certainly  needed  •  • 
complete  this  work? 

ilr.  SiNNOTT.  I  think  so.  As  I  fii*st  stated,  we  have  about  180  extra 
folders  working  day  and  night  in  order  to  get  up  this  work. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  nnich  of  your  present  fund  have  you  on  hand  ? 

Mr.  SiNNOTT.  About  $3,000.  It  will  probably  take  about  $6,00''^  t.^ 
finish  this  work. 
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CONTINGENT   FUND   OF  THE   HOUSE. 

TATEHEVT  OF  MB.  JEBBT  C.  SOUTH,  CHIEF  CIEBK,  HOUSE 

OF  BEPBESEHTATIVES. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Mr.  Soirth,  you  are  asking  for  $21,500  for  contingent 
Liiul  of  the  House  ? 

Mr.  South.  I  want  to  increase  that  .?5,000. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Then  you  want  to  make  it  826,500? 

Mr.  South.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr<  Byrns.  Would  you  please  state  to  the  committee  just  w^hy  it 
^  necessary  to  have  this  appropriation  S26,500  ? 

Mr.  South.  The  contingent  fund  of  the  House  has  carried  this  year 
.n  unusual  strain  because  of  the  increased  amount  of  telegrarrs  used 
)y  ilembers  of  Congress.  We  have  been  paying  for  years  for  tele- 
:rains  out  of  the  contingent  fund,  and  we  have  already  paid  this  year 
wove  than  $35,000,  and  I  have  on  my  desk  now  more  than  $14,000  of 
inpaid  telegraph  bills  for  the  past  fiscal  year  1918,  ending  July  30 
ast,  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Accounts  and  all  ready  to  be 
>aid,  and  which  ought  to  he  paid,  but  we  do  not  have  funds  to  pay 
hem.  Members  of  Congress  and  everybody  connected  with  Con- 
gress have  sent  telegranis,  and  there  is  no  way  to  anticipate  what  the 
Linount  will  be.  But  we  know  now  that  those  telegrams  were  sent 
n  the  usual  official  routine  of  answering  inquiries  of  the  various 
tranches  of  the  Government  which  Members  of  Congress  have  sent 
n»in  here  and  elsewhere  and  from  their  homes  to  Washington  in  con- 
ic*ction  with  departu^ental  work,  so  that  we  now  owe  more  than 
n  1.000  to  the  telegraph  companies  al(mo. 

In  addition  to  that  wo  owe  for  the  funeral  of  Repesentative 
\)nr}^  who  has  been  dead  a  lone  while,  and  the  undertaker  in  New 
i'ork  did  not  know  how  to  get  hisbill  up  and  send  it  here  for  payment, 
iiul  that  amounts  to  sc^mething  over  $500.  Representative  Cap- 
Jli<*k's  funeral  is  over  $500,  and  those,  too,  are  in  the  past  fiscal  year. 
We  owe  also  some  ice  bills  and  laimdry  l)ills,  and  a  little  stationery 
:)ill  or  two.  So  that  I  think  it  will  take  $25,000  now  to  meet  what  I 
thought  $20,000  might  do. 

These  telegraph  bills  drift  in  for  months.  For  instance,  if  Mr. 
MondoU  would  sent  a  telegram  from  Wyoming,  the  biU  Would  probably 
\w  sent  to  the  San  Francisco  district,  audited  there,  and  sent  to  the 
VV\»stem  Union's  general  auditing  office  in  New  York,  and  they 
make  up  a  list  there  finally,  covering  telegrams  sent  from  Texas  and 
the  Southeastern  and  the  Southwestern  divisions,  and  then  they 
would  get  to  Washington. and  bo  vouchercd  to  us,  until  they  are  three 
months  behind  with  a  lot  of  these  messages  coming  through  from 
little  back  telegraph  offices,  and  we  will  no  doubt  yet  have  several 
th<»usand  dollars'  worth  of  that  coming  in. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  increase  on  that  particular  item  is  how  much  ? 

Mr.  South.  I  should  say  it  is  $20,000  to  $25,000  more  than  normal 
this  vear.  I  have  not  undertaken  to  take  up  all* the  bills  this  year, 
but  It  has  been  running  $25,000  to  $30,000  the  last  four  years,  and 
this  year  I  think  it  will  run  $55,000  or  $60,000  total.  Aiid  there  is 
no  way  in  the  world  to  anticipate  it.  We  do  not  know  what  it  will 
he.  T^ese  bills  have  the  si^atures  of  the  Members  attached,  and  if 
it  is  strictly  personal  we  reject  it,  and  the  Member  takes  care  of  it 
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personally.    That  does  not  occur  very  often.     The  bills  are  not  olJ. 
audited  here,  but  also  at  the  Treasury. 

There  is  a  Government  rate,  that  is  about  one-third  of  the  ordin&r- 
commercial  rate,  that  the  Government  pays  for  these  official  t-!- 
grams  sent  by  Member?  of  Congress,  xmder  the  old  agreements  of  t:. 
land-grant  telegraph  companies,  and  that  is  wKy  the  Members  avn, 
themselves  of  it. 

PACKING   CASES. 

That  is  not  all.  I  asked  for  $1,500  there  for  account  of  packi:.: 
cases,  which  is  one  of  your  items  you  carried  in  ** Miscellaneous.''  V.  - 
have  been  getting  $4,500  for  these  packing  boxes,  and  until  this  t^sj- 
I  have  been  able  to  buy  the  boxes  for  that  amoimt.  Last  year  I  su-  - 
ceeded  in  getting  the  bidder  to  cut  his  bid  $1,200  in  order  to  C':> 
within  the  amount,  but  this  year  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  anybi .  :\ 
to  come  in. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Is  there  any  real  necessity  for  packing  boxes? 

Mr.  SoxTTH.  It  has  been  customary  so  long  that  you  would  creare 
a  revolution  if  you  did  not  provide  tnem. 

Mr,  MoNDELL..  Is  that  the  pine  box  or  cedar  box? 

Mr.  South.  There  is  no  dinerence.  At  one  time  we  made  them  • : 
cypress,  white  pine,  or  California  redwood,  and  the  actual  cost  w&- 
within  a  few  cents — there  is  not  50  cents  between  the  cost  of  a  cetia: 
box  and  a  first-class  white-pine  box.  Red  cedar  is  the  most  sau- 
factory.    They  used  to  call  that  California  redwood. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Does  not  oak  cost  any  more  than  white  pine  i 

Mr.  South.  No,  it  is  cheaper  than  white  pine.     White  pine  L-v- 
gotten  so  awfully  high.    It  is  free  of  knots,  and  it  works  better,  s 
that  it  has  gotten  to  be  very  high  in  price,  up  to  $80  a  thousand  fe» : 

Mr.  Byrns.  Mr.  South,  you  say  you  have  $4,500? 

Mr.  South.  Yes;  and  I  want  $1,500  more. 

Mr.  Byens.  Have  you  gotten  any  bids  ? 

Mr.  South.  Oh,  yes:  but  I  do  not  dare  to  make  a  contract. 

Mr.  Byrna.  So  it  will  take  $6,000  ? 

Mr.  South.  Yes,  sir;  making  a  total  of  $6,000.  The  bid  is  $!•>' 
or  $200  below  $6,000,  and  I  am  anticipating  a  little  extra  trouble  ir 
getting  the  boxes  here,  and  that  will  give  me  a  margin. 

Mr.  Byrns.  In  regard  to  the  $25,000,  you  say  $14,000  of  that 
represents  telcCTamsl 

Mr.  South.  I  have  $15,870  already  on  my  desk  approved  an  i 
passed  upon,  and  that  would  leave  me  $10,000,  and  1  know  th.it 
$7,000  or  possibly  $10,000  more  are  to  come  in,  and  instead  of  bother- 
ing you  %vith  another  contingent  item,  I  concluded  $25,000  wouli 
cover  it.  Tf  it  more  than  covers  it,  the  money  goes  back  to  tb- 
Treasury. 

Mr.  Byrns.  In  addition  to  that  you  have  two  funerals  ? 

Mr.  South.  Oh,  yes;  Mr.  Capstick's  and  Mr.  Conry's. 

Mr.  Byrns.  And  some  other  expenses  ? 

Mr.  South.  A  number  of  bills  arising  every  day — ^laundry  bills.  i<v 
bills,  and  paper  bills  not  on  the  stationery  account,  but  certain  oth -^ 
places,  for  instance,  paper  towels  and  paper  for  our  post  office  a^i: 
twine  for  our  post  office. 
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Mr.  Byrns.  Roughly  speaking,  how  much'  will  those  items  aggre- 
:ate? 

Mr.  South.  You  mean  the  deficiencies  ? 

Mr.  Byrns.  Yes,  approximately? 

Mr.  South.  1  can  come  within  a  few  dollars  of  deficiencies  on  ice 
aid  laundry.  T  owe  $355.47  for  May  and  June  laimdry,  and  I  owe 
^509.36  for  paper  towels  and  toilet  paper,  which  we  charge  under  thia 
niscellaneous  item,  and  twine  for  our  post  ofiice  in  the  House;  the 
^^onry  funeral  is  about  $600.  I  can  tell  within  a  few  cents  of  those 
tems,  but  the  remaining  items  and  telegrams  is  simply  problematic. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  These  miscellaneous  items  that  you  have  referred 
:<)  are  for  last  years'  business,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  South.  Oh,  yes ;  for  the  past  fiscal  year.  This  same  thing  will 
)ccur  next  year.  We  have  been  appropriating  $75,000  for  contin- 
gent expenses  for  years  past,  and  it  does  not  reach. 


Tuesday,  October  8,  1918. 

QUARANTINE  STATIONS. 

STATEMENTS  OF  HE.  JAMES  A.  WETMOEE,  AGTIHG  SUPEE- 
VISING  AEGHFTECT,  M.  J.  W.  GINDEE,  AND  DE.  E.  H.  CEEEI. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  have  submitted  estimates  for  deficiencies  in  three 
r)uarantine  stations.  Take  the  first  quarantine  station,  Cape  Charles, 
where  you  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $151,500.  I  understand 
there  has  ah^ady  been  appropriated  for  that  station  the  sum  of 
$225,826.  You  are  asking  for  the  sum  of  $151,500  in  addition  to 
that  ? 

CAPE    CHARLES    (VA.)    STATION. 
COMPliETIOK    OP  CON8TRUCTIOK,  ETC. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Please  explain  just  what  that  is. 

Cape  Charles  (Va.)  Quarantine  Station. 

The  act  of authorized  the  following: 

7  bairaclcB  buildinf^.  3  mess  halls,  officers'  quarters,  remodeling  building  for 

attendants,  heating  plant  and  plumbing,  lighting  plant  and  equipment. 

disinfection  building  and  equipment,  laundry  building  and  equipment, 

j«ewage.  drainage,  and  approach  work,  hospital  building  and  equipment. .  $143, 500 

IHsinfecting  and  boarding  vessel 40, 000 

Mi^rellanoous  fiunishing  and  equipment 42, 326 

Total 225, 826 

Amounts  for  building 143, 500 

Uw  bid 208, 270 

Next  bid 305,495 

Available  for  contract 134, 762 

Increase  asked 151, 500 
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Estimate: 

Offirere'  qnartere $1 '    • 

Offices  (administration)  and  barracks 

Women's  barracks " 

Attendants'  quarters  (remodel) ? 

Ta bin  passeneer  barracks  (3) 27   * 

Heating  and  laundr>'  building 

Mess  halis  and  kitchen  (3; 

Hospital '1 

Sterilizin?  barracks ]" 

Steeraee  barracks  (2 ) i'    • 

Remodeling:  building J- . 

Mechanical  equipment,   boilers,  engine,   dynamos,   laundry  machin- 
ery, etc ." '. '. 51    ■ 

Total :?^    ' 

Disinfecting  and  boarding  vessel "^" 

Miscellaneous  furnishings  and  equipment 


4    ■> 


Total 


Mr.  WETifORE.  The  appropriation  as  it  was  made  contains  an  it  '. 
of  $143,500  for  buildings.     Under  that  item  we  took  bids  bastni  ■ ' 
specifications  for  the  entire  number  of  buildings  covered   bv  v 
$143,500  item.     The  lowest  bid  we  got  on  it  was  $208,270.     The  ct  t.i 
bid  was  $305,495.     The  work  we  had  advertised  did  not  cover  eve."^- 
thing;  as  was'  stated  yesterday,  the  grading  of  the  station  and  i:. 
approach  work  was  not  included  in  the  specification.     It  was  im- 
possible, of  course,  to  let  a  contract  to  do  all  the  work  that  is  cover-  : 
Dy  the  specifications  within  this  limit  of  cost  of  $143,500.     Yesterday 
you  asked  for  a  statement  of  how  that  $151,500  was  made  up.    I 
lound  when  I  came  to  look  over  the  make-up  of  the  appropriati*'' 
item  that  we  had  included  $15,000  that  had  been  appropriate*!  :' 
the  meantime  which  I  knew  nothing  about.     An  estimate  was  ^'i - 
mitted  by  the  Marine  Hospital  Bureau  for  $15,000  additional  for  tt 
boarding   and   disinfecting   vessel.     The   original   appropriation  *: 
$225,826  contained  an  item  of  $40,000  for  a  boarding  vessel.    I' 
the  meantime,  Congress  appropriated  on  the  estimate  of  the  Puf>^ 
Health  Service  $15,000  aaaitional  for  that,  and  in  making  out  o.: 
estimate  wo  were  not  aware  of  it  and  we  included  that  $15,000. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  can  be  cut  out  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  if  the  language  used  in  submitting  \\.  - 
estimate  for  appropriation  under  date  of  September  5  is  a.men(i*' 
so  as  to  include  a  reference  to  that  appropriation.  Not  kno\^i: .: 
about  it  at  the  time  the  draft  of  this  item  was  prepared,  the  appr^ 
priations  made  under  the  urgent  deficiency  act  only  were  referretl  t 
to  be  made  available  for  all  these  items,  and  we  need  now  to  re^  r 
to  the  urgent  deficiency  act  and  the  deficiency  appropriation  act,  t<>' 

Mr.  Bykns.  Why  not  read  it  into  the  record  i 

Mr.  Sissox.  Is  not  aU  vou  need  to  do  just  to  eliminate  the  Sl'vi    ■ 
out  of  the  S151,500?    -     • 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Out  of  the  whole  total.  I  will  read  the  laiigii::j 
proposed.  Those  are  the  same  items  exactly;  we  have  not  elimiDAU- 
any  thing: 

^' Seven   barracks  buildings,   throe  mess  halls,   officers'    quarttr- 
remodclin":  buildings  for  attendants,  heating  plant  and  pluml'Ut: 
lightintr  plant  and  equipment,  disinfecting  building  and  cquipme: 
laundry  ouilding  and  equipment,  sewage   drainao;e,  and    appn^t 
work,   hospital  building  and  equipment,  disinfecting  and   hoani :  -' 
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vessel,  miscellaneous  furnishing  and  equipment,  and  for  remodeling 
existing  buildings,  $151,500,  and  the  appropriations  made  under  the 
urgent  deficiency  act  approved  October  6,  1917'' — that  was  the 
$225,826 — **for  Cape  Charles  Quarantine  Station  are  made  available 
for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Mr.  Byrns.  In  other  words,  after  deducting  that  $15,000  you  have 
$136,500? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir.  I  had  some  doubt  when  I  read  this  lan- 
guage for  remodeUng  existing  buildings  whether  we  might  not  under 
that  be  required  to  remodel  all  the  existing  buildings,  and  that  was 
not  intended.  My  suggestion  was  to  make  this  reaa  as  I  have  read 
it  here,  except  to  stnKe  out  in  the  body  *^for  remodeling  existing 
buildings,"  and  put  that  at  the  end  and  make  the  proviso  read: 

And  the  appropriations  made  in  the  urgent  deficiency  act  approved  October  6, 
1917,  and  the  deficiency  act  approved  July  8,  1918 — 

That  is,  the  $15,000  item— 

or  Cape  Charles  (Quarantine  Station^  are  made  available  for  the  purposes  herein  named 
and  for  remodeling  such  of  the  existing  buildings  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  designate. 

There  are  some  wooden  buildings  that  would  not  be  worth  remod- 
eling. It  was  the  brick  buildings  we  wanted  to  take  care  of,  and 
with  that  change  and  reducing  the  estimate  by  $15,000  we  will  have 
an  act  that  we  can  proceed  under  and  have  the  work  done,  I  believe. 

I  will  give  a  detailed  statement  that  I  will  put  in  the  record. 
The  act  authorized  the  following:  $143,500  for  the  building  and 
equipment,  $40,000  for  disinfectmg  and  boarding  vessel,  $42,326 
for  miscellaneous  furnishing  and  equipment,  making  a  total  of 
$225,826.  That  is  the  total  of  the  first  appropriation.  The  lowest 
bid  for  the  building  was  $208,270  and  the  next  bid  was  $305,495. 
There  was  available  for  contract  $134,762.  After  providing  for 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  grading,  and  approach  worlc  and  contin- 

f^encies,   the  increase  asked  for  is  $151,500.     The  estimate  is   as 
ollows: 

Officers' auarten $15,000 

( )ffices,  administration,  and  barracks 5, 000 

Women's  barracks 5, 000 

Attendants  quarters  (remodel) 5, 000 

Cabin  pesseneer  barracks  (3) 27, 000 

Heating:  and  Laundry  building 27, 000 

Mess  halls  and  kitchen  (3) 50, 000 

Hoepital 20,000 

Sterilizing  barracks 10, 000 

Steerage  barracks  (2) 45, 000 

Remodeling  building 20,000 

M<>ohanical  equipment,  boilers,  engine,  dynamos,  laundry  machinery,  etc..  51,000 

Total 280,000 

Ihsinfecting  and  boarding  vessel 55, 000 

That  was  the  $40,000  plus  $15,000  which  has  already  been  appro- 
priated. 

Miscellaneous  furnishings  and  equipment,  $42,326,  making  a  total 
of  $377,326,  the  amount  that  was  named  in  the  document  you  have. 

Mr.  Byrxs.  Mr.  Wetmore,  you  have  mentioned  two  bids,  one  of 
tlicm  for  $208,270,  which  was  the  lowest  hid,  and  another  for  $305,495, 
which  was  your  second  lowest  bid  ? 

83852—18 CO 
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Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Were  those  bids  for  the  entire  amount  of  work  to  be 
done  at  this  quarantine  station  with  the  exception  of  the  grading  and 
the  approaches? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir;  and  with  the  exception  also  of  the  dis- 
infecting; and  boarding  vessel  as  well  as  the  miscellaneous  furnishing 
and  equipment.  It  included  everything  that  was  in  the  appropria- 
tion ol  $143,500  in  the  original  appropnation. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  did  you  say  the  miscellaneous  furnishing  and 
equipment  amounted  to  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  $42,326. 

Mr.  Byrns.  And  the  disinfecting  and  boarding  vessel  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  $55,000;  that  is,  the  $40,000  plus  the  $15,000. 

Mr.  Byrns.  And  how  much  were  the  gradings  and  appro€u;has  \ 

Mr.  Wetmore.  $3,000. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  makes  a  total  of  $100,326.  You  have  appro- 
priated for  that  boat  $55,000  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  $55,000  has  actually  been  appippriated. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  appropriation  has  been  made  for  the  miscel- 
laneous furnishings  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  $42,326. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Then  you  have  got  sufficient  appropriations  to  provide 
the  boat  and  the  miscellaneous  furnishings  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Now,  what  is  left  of  the  appropriation  of  $225,826 
after  deducting  those  two  sums  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  $143,500. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  is,  what  you  have  on  hand  to  do  this  other  work 
with? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  You  see,  none  of  the  appropriations  have  been 
used.  That  appropriation  was  made  in  those  tnree  items,  $143,500, 
$40,000,  and  $42,326  plus  the  $15,000  referred  to. 

Mr.  Byrns.  The  difference  between  the  amount  on  hand  to  be 
used  for  the  buildings  and  purposes  other  than  miscellaneous  for- 
nishings  and  the  boat,  and  tne  lowest  bid  you  had  is  $64,770.  Add 
to  that  $3,000  and  it  would  make  $67,770,  which  would  be  necessary 
to  enable  you  to  complete  the  quarantine  station  at  Cape  Charle>, 
provided  you  could  let  the  work  lor  $208,270. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  guess  I  did  not  answer  correctly  if  you  asked  if 
we  included  everything,  for  we  did  not  have  remodeling  of  the  build- 
ings in  the  request  for  oids.     That  would  be  $20,000. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  would  be  $87,770  which  you  would  need  to  re- 
model the  buildings,  do  all  the  work  and  regrade  and  build  t-he  a:>- 
proaches,  provided  you  could  get  another  bid  of  $208,270. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  do  not  beUeve  we  can  get  an^^hing  of  thai 
kind  again.  We  have  made  our  estimates  on  the  basis  of  probably 
having  to  pay  the  average  of  those  two  bids,  perhaps  a  litUe  al)ovr 
that. 

Mr.  Byrns.  It  is  a  Uttle  more  than  that.     As  I  figure  it,  you  ar»^ 
asking  for,  even  taking  into  consideration  the  $20,000  for  remodelii>:: 
$63,230,  the  amount  necessary  if  you  can  get  a  bid  of  $208,000,  &:>' 
is  less  by  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  than  the  difference  between  u  •• 
two  bids. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Is  that  correct  ? 
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Mr.  OiNDER.  The  labor  situation  in  this  locality,  in  the  Norfolk 
<listnct,  is  perhaps  worse  than  in  most  any  other  pface,  on  account  of 
the  inunense  amount  of  work  being  done  by  the  War  Department, 
and  there  has  been  an  advance  in  labor  as  well  as  materials  since  we 
opened  these  bids,  considerable  of  an  advance,  and  the  estimate  we 
prepared  is  what  we  considered  a  safe  estimate  for  construction  of 
the  buildings.  Of  course,  if  we  were  to  make  an  estimate  that  was 
not  sufficient  we  would  be  just  as  badly  fixed  after  we  went  on  the 
market  again  as  we  were  before,  practically,  and  this  is  as  near  a 
safe  figure  as  we  could  make  under  the  conditions. 

Mr.  Bybns.  When  do  you  expect  to  complete  this  station  if  you 
get  the  money  ? 

Mr.  Wetmobe.  It  would  take  not  more  than  four  months,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Btrns.  Can  you  work  on  it  during  the  winter  ? 

Mr.  Wetmobe.   i  es. 

Mr.  Btrns.  Is  the  idea  to  begin  construction  inmiediately  7 

Mr.  Wbthore.  Immediately.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of  going  back 
on  the  market  and  getting  bids.  We  have  the  plans  already.  Tliis 
is  a  war  emergency.  It  is  a  hospitali  that  Dr.  Creel  will  tell  you  is  to 
be  used  for  war  work. 

Mr.  Btrns.  I  was  going  to  ask  as  to  the  particular  emei^ency  that 
calls  for  this  present  construction. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Dr.  Creel  will  answer  that. 

Dr.  Creel.  At  Norfolk  at  present  there  is  no  quarantine  station  at 
all.  There  was  formerly  a  quarantine  station  at  Fishermans  Island, 
but  on  account  of  the  strategic  location  the  War  Department  decided 
to  utilize  it  for  fortifications,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  turned 
it  over  for  that  use,  espjecially  as  on  account  of  shoaling  around  the 
quarantine  station  and  its  isolation  it  had  long  since  ceased  to  be  of 
&ny  practical  value.  So  at  present  we  have  no  quarantine  station  at 
Xortolk.  The  conmierce  at  Norfolk  has  trebled  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years.  It  is  very  close  to  New  York  as  a  center  of  shipping, 
ind  we  foresaw,  on  account  of  the  movement  of  war  materials  and 
Lroops  that  it  would  be  an  important  port  and  should  have  adequate 
quarantine  facilities.  What  was  a  matter  of  speculation  six  month 
r>r  a  year  ago  is  now  an  actuahty,  and  within  the  past  month  there 
[las  been  an  average  of  six  or  seven  boats  a  week  in  quarantine  there 
>n  account  of  the  influenza. 

There  are  no  facilities  ashore  for  taking  care  of  those  actually  sick 
in<i  there  is  no  facility  for  isolating  the  contacts,  and  the  local 
iuthorities  are  imwiUing  that  those  persons  should  be  landed  and 
\xpose  the  community,  so  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  in  the 
natter  except  quarantine  those  vessels.  Aside  from  that  the  War 
Department  is  unwilling  to  use  those  ships  until  they  have  been 
iisinfected  and  all  the  infection  aboard  controUed,  and  so  we  are  hold- 
ng  up  in  quarantine  an  average  of  six  or  seven  vessels  a  week,  which 
ould  have  been  avoided  if  we  had  the  facilities  ashore.  A  similar 
epidemic  may  spring  up  at  any  time,  typhus,  cholera,  or  some  such 
>jmilar  infection,  and  that  is  tne  reason  why  we  want  at  this  time  to 
onstnict  an  adequate  quarantine  station  at  Norfolk. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Wni  this  money  build  at  the  present  prices  an  ade- 
|uate  station  I 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes.  Especially  as  the  barracks  will  be  of  the  dheapest 
;ort  of  construction,  similar  to  that  being  put  up  at  the  cantonments. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  Those  are  not  intended  to  be  temporary  structures? 

Dr.  Cbeel.  No,  sir;  we  expect  it  to  last  some  time,  but  it  is  not  ai 
permanent  as  a  brick  building  or  reinforced  concrete.  They  are  sub- 
stantially built,  with  frame  construction. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Is  all  that  to  be  of  frame? 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Some  of  the  buildings  to  be  remodeled  are  brick. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Does  not  the  Government  expect  to  build  structures 
which  will  last  25  or  30  years  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  Frame  structures  such  as  we  contemplate  ought  to  la-t 
25  or  30  years,  anyhow. 

Mr.  SissoN.  If  you  get  a  frame  structure  down  there,  you  will  t«»:ir 
it  down  at  the  first  opportunity. 

Dr.  Creel.  We  have  frame  construction  at  New  Orleans  that  his 
been  used  for  30  years.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  Boston.  There  an 
three  old  arsenal  buildings  at  Craney  Island  which  were  formerly  us*  i 
by  the  Navy,  and  they  are  very  substantial  buildings,  and  they  will 
constitute  about  half  of  the  barracks  accommodation  to  be  proTidni 
at  the  quarantine  station,  but  the  new  construction  will  be  frame. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Mr.  Wetmore,  you  have  appropriated  already  $40.' ^n 
for  the  ship. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  $55,000. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Is  that  carried  in  the  appropriation  of  $225,000  * 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No;  $40,000  is  carried  in  that  and  $15,000  is  in  a 
separate  item  in  the  deficiencv  bill  of  .last  July. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Only  $40,000  of  the  $55,000  is  carried  in  the  t226,0iX  f 

Mr.  Wetmori;.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Then  the  $225,000  less  the  $40,000  is  for  buildinc 
purposes  only? 

Mr.  Wntmore.  No,  sir;  less  $82,326. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  do  you  make  thati 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  $225,000  appropriation  which  was  first  ma<ie 
was  for  cmlain  buildings  and  remodeling  of  others,  $143,500;  $40.0". 
for  disinfecting  and  boarding  vessel;  and  $42,326  for  misceUaner^ns 
furnishing  and '  equipment.  That  made  $225,826.  Subsequently 
Congress  appropriated  $15,000  more  for  that  vessel. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  is  the  $151,000  made  up  ¥  We  take  that  $15,0<'  ^ 
to  start  that  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  is  the  balance  of  that  made  up? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  whole  amoimt  is  made  up  as  I  show  you  hert. 
We  say  we  need  $143,500  we  originally  had  plus  $151,500  more  to  li  • 
all  this  work,  and  now  to  show  what  we  are  doing  we  take  the-o 
items  and  show  what  each  wUl  cost,  and  it  amounts  to  $280,000. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  other  words,  you  propose  to  take  the  balance  of  tV.o 
$151,000  less  the  $15,000  and  spread  it  over  aU  these  items  so  as  to  K* 
able  to  let  a  contract  and  have  the  work  done  at  present  prices. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir;  that  will  take  care  of  everytliing,  the  Ix^^: 
and  everything  else.  As  to  the  $15,000  we  have  it  appropriate  i  :»* 
one  place  and  will  take  it  out  at  another  place.  That  would  make  it 
$136,500. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Please  put  in  the  record  that  item  just  as  you  wani  -t 
with  the  $151,000  less  the  $15,000,  and  the  language  you  want. 
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Mr.  Wetmore.  This  is  the  language  we  suggest: 

Cape  Charles,  Virginia,  for  seven  barracks  buildings,  three  mess  halls,  officers' 
<^uarters,  remodeling  building  for  attendants  quarters,  heating  plant  and  plumbing, 
lighting  plant  and  equipment,  disinfecting  building  and  equipment,  laundry  building 
and  eqmpment,  sewage,  drainage,  and  approach  work,  hospital  building  and  equip- 
ment, d  isinfecting  and  boarding  vessel,  miscellaneous  furnishing  and  equipment, 
f  136,500,  and  the  appropriations  made  in  the  urgent  deficiency  act,  approved  October 
fiixth,  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen,  and  the  deficiency  act,  approved  July  eighth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  for  Cape  Charles  quarantine  station  are  made  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  herein  named  and  for  remodeling  such  of  the  existing  buildingp 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  designate. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Does  thie  estimate  contemplate  any  building  oi^ 
improvement  other  than  those  which  were  contemplated  when  th© 
original  appropriation  was  made,  with  the  exception  of  miscellaneous 
furnishings  and  the  grading  and  approaches  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Tn  other  words,  you  have  not  enlarged  the  program 
at  all? 

Mr.  Wbtmobe.  No,  sir;  the  same  items. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Doctor,  you  have  a  station  there  now  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  We  have  a  boarding  station. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  have  no  building? 

Dr.  Creel.  Craney  Island  where  it  is  proposed  to  put  this  was 
formerly  controlled  by  the  Navy,  and  there  are  several  buildings 
used  by  the  Navy,  and  it  is  contemplated  that  we  will  remodel  some 
of  those  brick  buildings.  They  are  rather  substantial,  and  will  serve 
the  purpose  of  barracks.  Some  of  the  frame  buildings  there  are 
useless.  They  were  put  up  by  the  city  of  Norfolk  for  use  as  a  smallpox 
station,  and  they  are  not  worth  remodeling;  they  will  have  to  be 
torn  down. 

Mr.  Byrns.  The  present  buildings  there  are  not  considered  by  any 
moans  adequate  for  the  necessities  of  the  station  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  No,  sir;  the  remodeling  of  the  three  brick  buildings 
will  serve  to  house  about  400  people.  We  are  tryiijg  to  make  the 
station  accommodate  at  least  1,200. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Do  you  think  you  will  have  need  for  that  large  a 
station  after  the  war? 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir.  Norfolk  ought  to  have  facilities  for  at  least 
1  ^200  people. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Even  in  normal  peace  times  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course  c^uarantine  is  lately  a  matter  of 
preparedness.  A  station  may  remain  idle  for  eight  months  or  a  year 
and  suddenly  the  emergency  arises,  and  it  has  to  meet  the  maximum 
demand. 


BEEDY   ISLAND   QUABANTIXE   STATION. 

COMPLETION  OP  GONSTBUCTION,   ETC. 

Mr.  Byrns.  The  next  item  is  $61,500  for  the  Reedy  Island  quaran- 
tine station.     How  much  has  been  appropriated  for  that? 

Reedy  Island,  Delatoare,  Quarantine  Station, 

Act  of  June  23,  1913: 

Authorized  2  barrack  buildings  and  laboratory $30, 000 

Crematory 3, 500 

Act  of  Oct.  6,  1917: 

Authorized  officers'  quarters,  attendants'  quarters,  laundry  and  equip- 
ment      25,000 

Miscellaneous  furnishings 7,000 

Total :.  65,500 

Increase  asked 61, 500 

Low  bid 103,700 

Next  bid 124, 990 

Estimate  for  increase,  construction  of  buildings: 

Officers'  quarters 21, 250 

Laundry  and  equipment 18, 000 

1  barracks  and  laboratory  space.  No.  25 40, 000 

1  barracks.  No.  26 21,000 

Crematory 6, 000 

Attendants'  quarters 13, 750 

.  Total 120,000 

Miscellaneous  furnishings 7, 000 

Total 127,000 

Mr.  Wetmore.  There  are  two  items  of  appropriation  in  that  case' 
Mr.  Chairman.  The  act  of  June  23,  1913,  authorized  two  barracks  . 
buildings  and  laboratory  at  $30,000  and  a  crematory  at  $3,500.  The 
act  of  October  6,  1917,  authorized  officers'  quarters,  attendants' 
quarters,  laundry  and  equipment,  $25,000;  miscellaneous  furnishings, 
$7,000,  a  total  in  the  two  appropriations  of  $65,500.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  miscellaneous  furnishings  we  put  all  of  that  work  on  the 
market  for  bids,  and  the  lowest  bid  we  got  was  $103,700;  the  next  was 
$124,990.  We  have  asked  there,  in  order  to  have  sufficient  money 
to  carry  out  both  these  appropriation  items,  that  the  whole  authori- 
zation DC  mei]ged  in  one  job,  for  it  is  for  one  quarantine  station,  and 
our  estimate  is  made  up  in  this  way: 

Officers  quarters , $21, 250 

Laundry  and  equipment 18, 000 

One  barracks  and  laboratory  space  No.  25 40, 000 

One  barracks  No.  26 21, 000 

Crematory 6, 000 

Attendants'  quarters 18, 750 

Total 120, 000 

Then  the  miscellaneous  furnishings  which  we  did  not  try  to  get 
bids  for  added  to  that  makes  $127,000.  We  are  asking  for  $61,500 
added  to  the  $65,500,  which  makes  a  total  of  $127,000. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Where  is  Reedy  Island? 
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Mr.  Wetmore.  About  30  miles  below  Philadelphia  in  the  Delaware 
River. 

Mr.  Btbns.  Your  two  lowest  bids  in  that  case  were  S103|700  and 
$124,990,  a  difference  of  about  S20,000.  In  the  case  of  Cape  Charles 
the  difference  was  about  $95,000.  I  do  not  suppose  you  know,  but 
if  you  do  I  would  like  to  have  some  idea  as  to  why  there  is  such  a  great 
discrepancy  between  the  bids  at  the  respective  stations.  Have  you 
any  idea  what  brought  that  about  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  It  is  a  much  larger  project  at  Craney  Island.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  percentage  oi  increase  the  two  projects  bear  one 
to  the  other. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  All  of  these  quarantine  stations  are  inaccessible. 
They  are  always  at  a  point  where  it  is  difficult  to  get  labor  done. 
This  station  is  maccessible.  Although  it  is  below  Philadelphia  it  is  a 
hard  place  to  reach.  It  is  not  so  far  from  the  mainland,  but  with  the 
demand  for  labor  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  get  contractors  to  go  and 
carry  men  over  to  an  island  and  try  to  keep  them  there  for  a  week 
at  a  time. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Mr.  Wetmore,  does  this  estimate  for  $61,500  for  Reedy 
Island  contemplate  an  enlargement  of  the  program  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir;  it  is  to  carry  out  the  same  work.  No 
change  is  made  at  all  in  the  amoimt  of  work  to  be  performed,  simply 
to  get  money  enough  to  be  sure  that  we  can  do  the  work.  That  is 
another  case  like  the  one  the  doctor  mentioned. 

Mr.  Byrns.  The  difference,  the  amount  on  hand,  deducting  the 
S7,000  for  mLscellaneous  furnishings,  and  the  lowest  bid  that  you  had, 
as  I  figure,  was  $42,200. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  get  another  bid  like 
that  at  this  time.  What  we  have  done  is  to  take  the  average  of  the 
two  bids  in  submitting  our  estimate.  We  thought  probably  we  might 
{F(>t  a  bid  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  amount. 

Mr.  Byrns.  But  you  are  asking  for  $16,000  more  than  the  lowest 
bid  that  vou  had,  just  a  few  thousand  dollars  less  than  your  next 
lowest  bid. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  In  view  of  tlie  fact  that  two  parties  bidding  on  the 
same  work  at  that  time  had  a  different  view  of  the  cost,  that  gives 
an  idea  of  what  it  was  worth  to  do  it,  and  with  the  increased  cost 
of  labor  and  material  I  think  $16,000  difference  is  a  reasonable 
amount. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  is  the  necessity  for  the  immediate  construction 
of  this  quarantine  at  this  time  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  More  or  less  the  same  reason  as  apphes  to  Norfolk^  so 
far  as  contemplated  increased  movement  of  troopships  and  naval 
vessels  is  concerned.  Recently  we  were  called  upon  to  disinfect  the 
battleship  Connecticut,  with  a  personnel  of  over  a  thousand.  That 
emergency  may  arise  at  any  time,  and  it  is  really  to  look  after  an 
emergency  that  may  arise  in  coimection  with  the  movement  of  troops. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  have  a  station  tliere  now  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  We  have  a  station  there;  yes,  sir.  One  of  the  it^m.^ 
calls  for  a  laundry.  We  have  no  laundry  there  at  all,  and  it  is  a 
rather  hazardous  thing  to  send  out  laundry  from  an  infected  vessel 
to  city  laundries.  It  should  be  laundered  at  the  quarantine  station. 
Another  item  we  are  asking  for  is  officers'  quarters.  It  is  a  station 
that  requires  two  officers  to  administer  it,  and  we  Iiave  been  fDrced  to 
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temporarily  convert  a  hospital  into  ofRcers'  quarters  in  order  to 
accommodate  one  of  the  oflScers  there.  We  want  to  have  another  sot 
of  officers'  quarters  and  have  the  hospital  revert  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  originally  constructed. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  is,  as  I  understand  it,  an  enlargement  of  the 
present  station  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir;  but  not  a  very  material  enlargement  as  far  as 
the  barracks  facilities  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Your  officers*  quarters ;  how  many  officers  will  there  be  f 

Dr.  Creel.  There  are  at  present  two,  and  they  should  be  con- 
tinued. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  are  asking  for  $21,250  for  those  quarters  alone. 

Dr.  Creel.  For  one  officer. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Just  for  one  officer? 

Dr.  Creel.  I  agree  it  is  exorbitant. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  is  that  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  It  is  a  duplication  of  the  quarters  we  have  there  now, 
a  two-story  frame  cottage,  with  mansard  roof. 

Mr.  Byrns.  And  that  is  to  cost  $21,250? 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  much  for  a  frame  cottage  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  what  the  bids  were. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  high  is  the  building  to  be  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  It  is  a  duplication  of  the  quarters  we  have  now,  not 
over  eight  rooms,  two  stories. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  mean  to  say  a  frame  building,  two  stories 
high,  with  a  mansard  roof  and  eight  rooms,  would  cost  $21,250? 

Dr.  Creel.  That  is  what  the  oids  are  for.  That  includes,  I  be- 
lieve, piling.     That  is  rather  low  ground. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  is  a  $3,500  cottage  in  normal  times.  That  is 
about  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Well,  Mr.  Mondell,  on  account  of  the  isolation  it 
p^robably  could  not  be  constructed  for  less  than  $10,000  in  normal 
times,  in  a  place  like  Reedy  Island,  30  miles  down  the  river.  For 
instance,  last  year  we  were  absolutely  unable  to  get  bids  for  repairing 
work  on  account  of  inaccessibility  to  contractors. 

Mr.  Sisson.  If  that  is  the  case,  you  ought  to  have  moved  it. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  do  not  know  where  to  move  it.  For  the  wharf 
that  was  damaged  by  a  storm  we  could  not  get  a  bid  anywhere  within 
reason,  and  the  only  bid  we  could  get  was  on  the  so-called  cost-plus 
basis.  So  we  vfent  up  to  Wilmington  and  hired  a  pile  driver  from  a 
steamboat  company  there  and  we  are  buying  the  material  and  hiring 
the  labor  and  doing  the  work  ourselves.  We  pay  for  the  labor  by 
the  day.  We  can  not  get  a  lump-sum  bid  from  anybody  that  will  go 
to  this  inaccessible  place  and  take  a  job  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Sisson.  When  you  made  this  estimate  for  this,  you  made  it  at 
what  you  thought  was  a  fair  figure  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sisson.  That  was  for  the  bill  of  September  6,  1917.  Now 
in  that  bill  you  estimated  attendants'  quarters,  officers'  quarters, 
laundry  and  equipment,  $25,000.  That  estimate  I  have  just  read 
was  submitted  for  the  bill  of  September  6,  1917.  The  estimate 
which  you  now  submit  calls  for  officers'  quarters,  $21,250,  laundry 
and  equipment,  $18,000:  attendants'  quarters,  $13,750;  making  ft 
total  appropriation  for  tnis  bill  of  more  than  twice  as  much  as  for 
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the  bill  of  September  6,  1917.     Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  is  for 
exactly  the  same  amount  of  accommodation  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  for  the  same  amount  of  accommodation, 
and  that  is  what  it  will  probably  cost  us.  We  may  get  through  for 
a  little  inside  of  that;  we  hope  to. 

ilr.  SissoN.  You  have  for  barracks,  that  is  where  you  propose  to 
put  those  people  that  are  to  be  benefited  by  it,  821,000.  The  people 
who  go  to  partially  supervise  it,  together  with  the  other  officers' 
(juarters,  would  take  $21,250,  for  quarters  for  one  officer.  In  other 
words,  you  are  paying  more  for  one  officer  to  live  in  than  you  pay 
for  the  barracks  in  which  you  put  quite  a  number  of  people. 

Dr.  Cbeel.  The  other  people  will  only  be  there  for  one  week  in 
their  lifetime,  but  the  man  who  supervises  it  will  have  to  live  there 
continually. 

Mr.  SissoN.  We  are  building  the  whole  station  for  the  benefit  of 
the  man  who  lives  there.  The  principal  object  of  this  expenditure 
is  to  serve  splendidly  the  two  officers  who  live  there.  Tnat  is  the 
objection  I  have  got  to  the  whole  appropriation.  In  other  words, 
what  I  am  endeavoring  to  arrive  at  is  wny  you  are  asking  for  an 
appropriation  of  $21,250  for  the  quarters  of  one  officer  who  Hves 
there,  who  supervises  this,  and  then  you  have  for  barracks  $21,000, 
and  then  barracks  and  laboratory  space,  $40,000.  I  do  not  know 
how  much  your  laboratory  space  is  to  cost,  but  what  you  want  for 
one  officer's  home  is  enough  to  house  the  whole  purpose  of  this 
appropriation. 

Dr.  Creel.  I  do  not  think  that  is  correct,  Mr.  Sisson.  That  bar- 
racks only  houses  about  one-fifth  of  the  accommodation  of  the  station. 
The  station  would  not  serve  any  purpose  unless  you  had  an  adminis- 
trative officer  for  it. 

Mr.  Sisson.  I  thought  this  was  for  one  additional  officer's  home. 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sisson.  How  many  people  can  you  accommodate  there  now  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  About  800  at  present. 

Mr.  Sisson.  How  many  are  you  accommodating  there  now,  do 
you  know  ?     I  did  not  thmk  you  were  accommodatmg  anybody. 

Dr.  Creel.  I  say,  we  have  accommodation  capacity  for  800  per- 
sons in  quarantine  now. 

Mr.  Sisson.  How  many  do  you  account  for  here,  how  many  addi- 
tional people  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  The  barracks  space  contemplates,  I  think,  the  accom- 
modation of  about  400.  I  will  put  in  the  correct  figure  when  I  get 
the  report  of  this  hearing. 

Mr.  Sisson.  Then  you  propose  to  spend  $60,000  for  equipment  for 
400  people  and  $21,250  for  one  officer  and  family.  That  is  what  I 
am  trying  to  arrive  at.  Of  course  the  house  is  bound  to  have  more 
than  eight  rooms.  I  do  not  dream  that  you  would  be  paying  $21,250 
for  an  eight-room  cottage. 

Dr.  Creel.  The  original  estimate  contemplated  $9,000  for  officers' 
quarters,  and  while  the  plans  were  drawn  in  the  Supervising  Archi- 
tect's office,  I  am  confident  that  the  plan  submitted  was  a  duplica- 
tion of  the  present  officers'  quarters.  It  seems  to  me  you  can  not 
expect  a  man  to  be  isolated  on  a  quarantine  station  for  years  at  a 
time  without  giving  him  some  ordinary  comfort. 
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temporarily  convert  a  hospital  into  officers'  quarters  in  order  t'> 
accommodate  one  of  the  officers  there.  We  want  to  have  another  sot 
of  officers'  quarters  and  have  the  hospital  revert  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  originally  constructed. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Ijiat  is,  as  I  understand  it,  an  enlargement  of  t\f* 
present  station  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir;  but  not  a  very  material  enlargement  as  far  a> 
the  barracks  facilities  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Your  officers*  quarters;  how  many  officers  will  there  b.^  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  There  are  at  present  two,  and  they  should  be  con- 
tinued. 

Mr.  Byrxs.  You  are  asking  for  $21,250  for  those  quarters  alone. 

Dr.  Creel.  For  one  officer. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Just  for  one  officer? 

Dr.  Creel.  I  agree  it  is  exorbitant. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  is  that  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  It  is  a  duplication  of  the  quarters  we  have  there  now. 
a  two-story  frame  cottage,  with  mansard  roof. 

Mr.  Byrns.  And  that  is  to  cost  $21,250? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  That  much  for  a  frame  cottage  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  what  the  bids  were. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  high  is  the  building  to  be  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  It  is  a  duplication  of  the  quarters  we  have  now,  not 
over  eight  rooms,  two  stories. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  you  mean  to  say  a  frame  building,  two  stories 
high,  with  a  mansard  roof  and  eight  rooms,  would  cost  $21,250  * 

Dr.  Creel.  That  is  what  the  oids  are  for.  That  includes,  I  1m^ 
lieve,  piling.     That  is  rather  low  ground. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  It  is  a  $3,500  cottage  in  normal  times.  That  i^ 
about  what  it  is, 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Well,  Mr.  Mondell,  on  accoimt  of  the  isolation  it 
probably  could  not  be  constructed  for  less  than  $10,000  in  normal 
times,  in  a  place  like  Reedy  Island,  30  miles  down  the  river.  For 
instance,  last  year  we  were  absolutely  unable  to  get  bids  for  repairing 
work  on  account  of  inaccessibility  to  contractors. 

Mr.  SissoN.  If  that  is  the  case,  you  ought  to  have  moved  it. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  do  not  know  where  to  move  it.  For  the  wharf 
that  was  damaged  by  a  storm  we  could  not  get  a  bid  anywhere  within 
reason,  and  the  only  bid  we  could  get  was  on  the  so-called  cost-plu^ 
basis.  So  we  \vent  up  to  Wilmington  and  hired  a  pile  driver  from  a 
steamboat  company  there  and  we  are  buying  the  material  and  hiring 
the  labor  and  aoing  the  work  ourselves.  We  pay  for  the  labor  by 
the  day.  We  can  not  get  a  lumpsum  bid  from  anybody  that  will  gi^ 
to  this  inaccessible  place  and  take  a  job  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  SissoN.  When  you  made  this  estimate  for  this,  you  made  it  at 
what  you  thought  was  a  fair  figure  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  was  for  the  bill  of  September  6,  1917.  Now 
in  that  bill  you  estimated  attendants'  quarters,  officers'  quart<*r< 
laundry  and  equipment,  $25,000.  That  estimate  I  have  just  rea»{ 
was  submitted  for  the  bill  of  September  6,  1917.  The  estimate? 
which  you  now  submit  calls  for  officers'  quarters,  $21,250,  lanndry 
and  equipment,  $18,000:  attendants'  quarters,  $13,750;  makii]^  a 
total  appropriation  for  tnis  bill  of  more  than  twice  as  much  as  ftT 
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he  bill  of  September  6,  1917.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  is  for 
exactly  the  same  amomit  of  accommodation? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  for  the  same  amount  of  accommodation, 
limI  that  is  what  it  will  probably  cost  us.  We  may  get  through  for 
L  little  inside  of  that;  we  hope  to. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  have  for  barracks^  that  is  where  you  propose  to 
>ut  those  people  that  are  to  be  benefited  by  it,  821,000.  The  people 
vho  go  to  partially  supervise  it,  together  with  the  other  officers' 
juarters,  would  take  $21,250,  for  quarters  for  one  officer.  In  other 
vords,  you  are  paying  more  for  one  officer  to  live  in  than  you  pay 
or  the  oarracks  in  which  you  put  quite  a  number  of  people. 

Dr.  Creel.  The  other  people  will  only  be  there  for  one  week  in 
heir  lifetime,  but  the  man  who  supervises  it  will  have  to  live  there 
•ontinually. 

Mr.  SissoN.  We  are  building  the  whole  station  for  the  benefit  of 
:he  man  who  lives  there.  The  principal  object  of  this  expenditure 
**  to  serve  splendidly  the  two  officers  who  live  there.  Tnat  is  the 
>bjoction  I  have  got  to  the  whole  appropriation.  In  other  words, 
»vhat  I  am  endeavoring  to  arrive  at  is  wny  you  are  asking  for  an 
Appropriation  of  $21,250  for  the  quarters  of  one  officer  who  Hves 
tliore,  who  supervises  this,  and  then  you  have  for  baiTacks  $21,000, 
ind  then  barracks  and  laboratorjr  space,  $40,000.  I  do  not  know 
[low  much  your  laboratory  space  is  to  cost,  but  what  you  want  for 
)ne  officer's  home  is  enough  to  house  the  whole  purpose  of  this 
appropriation. 

Dr.  Creel.  I  do  not  think  that  is  correct,  Mr.  Sisson.  That  bar- 
ra<*k8  only  houses  about  one-fifth  of  the  accommodation  of  the  station. 
The  station  would  not  serve  any  purpose  imless  you  had  an  adminis- 
t  rative  officer  for  it. 

Mr.  SiBSON.  I  thought  this  was  for  one  additional  officer's  home. 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sisson.  How  many  people  can  you  accommodate  there  now? 

Dr.  Creel.  About  800  at  present. 

Mr.  Sisson.  How  many  are  you  accommodating  there  now,  do 
vou  know?    I  did  not  thmk  you  were  accommodatmg  anybody. 

Dr.  Creel.  I  say,  we  have  accommodation  capacity  for  800  per- 
ilous in  quarantine  now. 

Mr.  Sisson.  How  many  do  you  account  for  here,  how  many  addi- 
t  ional  people  ? 

Dr.  Ureel.  The  barracks  space  contemplates,  I  think,  the  accom- 
modation of  about  400.  I  wul  put  in  the  correct  figure  when  I  get 
t  he  report  of  this  hearing. 

Mr.  Sisson.  Then  you  propose  to  spend  $60,000  for  equipment  for 
400  people  and  $21,250  for  one  officer  and  family.  That  is  what  I 
am  trying  to  arrive  at.  Of  course  the  house  is  biound  to  have  more 
than  eig:ht  rooms.  I  do  not  dream  that  you  would  be  paying  $21,250 
f<»r  an  eight-room  cottage. 

Dr.  Crkel.  The  original  estimate  contemplated  $9,000  for  officers' 
quarters,  and  while  the  plans  were  drawn  in  the  Supervising  Archi- 
tect's office,  I  am  confident  that  the  plan  submitt^was  a  duplica- 
tion of  the  present  officers'  quarters.  It  seems  to  me  you  can  not 
expect  a  man  to  be  isolated  on  a  quarantine  station  for  years  at  a 
time  without  giving  him  some  ordinary  comfort. 


Mr.  SissoN.  I  say  this,  I  do  not  know  much  about  building  capitol> , 
nor  office  buildings  and  so  on,  but  I  do  know  something  about  building 
an  ordinary  eight-room  cottage  at  home. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  question  is  not  building  an  eight-room  cot- 
tage near  somebody's  home.  It  is  not  at  home ;  it  is  out  on  an  island . 
Wnen  they  bid  for  the  repair  of  that  wharf  they  wanted  $100  a  pile, 
which  in  normal  times  I  could  get  done  for  $15  and  have  them  fur- 
nish the  piles.  It  is  not  a  question  of  what  it  costs  to  build  at  home 
or  in  Washington,  but  what  it  costs  to  build  at  this  isolated  place. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Before  I  would  surrender  the  money  I  would  move  it 
to  an  accessible  place. 

Dr.  Creel.  It  is  a  question  of  giving  up  valuable  land  and  buying 
some  other  land. 

Mr.  SissoN.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  eight-room  cottage  should 
cost  $21,000. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  agree  with  you  there. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  war  tunes,  with  the  boys  out  in  the  trenches  you 
might  put  up  a  frame  shack  for  an  officer  there.  If  he  was  the  right 
sort  he  might  live  in  one  of  these  barracks  awhile. 

Dr.  Creel.  That  is  just  what  he  is  doing  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  what  he  ought  to  do. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  Treasury  is  bleeding  at  every  pore,  and  we  can 
not  possibly  see  even  in  the  distant  future  what  tnese  expenditures 
are  going  to  be. 

Mr.  li^NDELL.  Why  can  you  not  build  for  $500  or  $600  a  two  or 
three  room  affair  that  a  man  can  get  along  with  for  a  year  or  so  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  For  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Mondell.  For  $500  or  $600. 

Dr.  Creel.  I  would  like  to  see  it  done.  A  house  like  that  five  or 
six  years  ago  cost  $7,000  at  the  Savannah  quarantine  station,  a 
two-room  cottage,  a  photograph  of  it  can  be  furnished. 

Mr.  Mondell,  That  is  just  a  waste  of  money. 

The  Chairman.  Why  does  it  cost  so 'much  more  to  build  houses  at 
quarantine  stations  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Because  of  their  isolated  situation. 

Mr.  Mondell.  We  build  in  my  country  on  a  ranch  76  or  100  miles 
from  a  railroad.     Talk  about  isolation! 

Dr.  Creel.  It  influences  the  contractor  to  that  extent,  at  least. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  have  asked  to  have  included  this  language: 

In  carrying  the  foregoing  authorizations  for  said  quarantine  station  work  into 
effect  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  enter  into  contracts  or  purchase  material  in 
open  market,  or  otherwise,  and  employ  laborers  and  mechanics  for  executing  the 
work,  as  in  his  judgment  may  best  meet  the  public  exigency,  within  the  respective 
limits  of  cost  hereby  fixed. 

If  we  take  bids  with  the  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  contractor 
that  we  have  been  given  the  power  to  do  the  work  ourselves  it  wUl 
tend  to  keep  his  figures  down. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  asking  for  an  appropriation  that  is  clear 
out  of  sight. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  are  making  an  estimate  based  uopn  the  expe- 
rience of  bids  taken.     You  can  not  get  anything  better  than  that. 

Mr.  Mondell.  My  opinion  is  that  for  accommodations  of  this  kind, 
accommodations  similar  to  the  ones  we  are  putting  up  for  soldiers, 
are  quite  enough. 
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Mr.  Wetmobe.  But  this  is  a  permanent  station. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  understand;  but  ^ou  get  temporary  structures 
that  very  good  people  can  get  along  with  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  and  you  can  tear  them  down  or  bum  them  up  within  the  next 
two  or  three  years  and  put  up  a  good  building  and  save  a  lot  of  money. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Do  you  think  you  will  do  that  in  the  next  two  or 
three  years?  The  prices  of  labor  and  material  will  not  be  down  for 
1 0  years  after  the  war.    That  was  the  experience  after  the  Civil  War. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  They  will  not  be  what  they  are  now  10  days  after 
the  war. 

Mr.  Byrns.  This  $21,250  is  more  on  account  of  actual  construc- 
tion, rather  than  material. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  is  largely  due  to  labor  more  than  anything  else. 
They  pay  carpenters  %S  or  more  a  day. 

Afr.  BmRNS.  VSTiy  would  it  not  be  possible  to  adopt  Mi-.  Mondell's 
su^estion  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  The  man  there  could  continue  to  live  there  for  awhil^. 
He  has  already  been  living  there  a  year. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Why  not  strike  out  the  item  entirely  for  the 
officer's  quarters  ? 

Mr.  SissoN.  This  building,  Doctor,  is  to  be  a  building  one  and  a 
half  stories  hirii,  with  six  or  seven  rooms  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir,  the  plans  will  remain  as  originally  estimated 
and  stated  in  previous  hearings,  one  and  a  half  stories  or  two  stories 
with  mansard  roof.  That  is  to  say,  the  second  floor  is  not  full  height. 
The  plans  have  not  changed.  I  would  like  to  submit  photographs  of 
these  officers*  quarters  at  quarantine  stations. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  many  attendants  do  you  provide  for  there  at 
Reedy  Island?  You  have  an  estimate  of  $13,750  for  attendants' 
quarters.    Just  what  kind  of  quarters  do  you  expect  to  provide? 

Dr.  Creel.  Part  of  the  attendants'  (quarters  are  there  at  present. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  will  this  appropriation  provide? 

Dr.  Creel.  In  our  original  estimate  there  was  an  item  for  S6,000 
to  provide  an  addition  to  the  present  attandents'  quarters,  to  house 
about  12  attendants.  The  men  are  without  families,  and  the  building 
is  intended  simply  as  a  dormitory. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Are  they  the  quarters  referred  to  here  as  now  costing 
$13J50? 

Dr.  Creel.  Attendants'  quarters;  it  was  originally  estimated  at 
$6,000. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  is  an  increase  of  more  than  100  per  cent. 

Dr.  Creel.  That  would  be  along  the  lines,  presumably,  as  the  in- 
crease over  all  the  estimates. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  say  it  will  house  about  12  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  About  12.  I  can  not  give  accurate  figures  as  to  the 
attendants  at  Reedy  Island.     Some  of  them  live  at  renn  City. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  say  you  have  some  quarters  there  already  for 
attendants  I 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  many  are  housed  there  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  At  present  ? 

Mr.  Byrns.  Yes. 
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Dr.  Creel".  It  seems  to  me  we  have  about  eight,  simply  speakir: 
from  memory.  I  visited  the  station  over  a  year  ago  and  I  not  : 
about  eight.     That  is  my  recollection. 

Note. — ^Attendants  to  be  provided  for  in  new  construction.    (R.  H.  C.) 

Mr.  Bybns.  This  would  give  quarters  for,  say,  20,  with  ^what  xf: 
have  now  and  this  contemplated  structure  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  When  I  give  you  these  figures  they  are  simply  fron: 
memory  of  seeing  those  ouildings. 

Mr.  Byrns.  ah  these  buildings  are  to  be  frame  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  It  was  originally  estimated  at  $6,000  for  these  quarters. 
Did  you  get  a  bid  on  those  separately,  Mr.  Wetmore  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  a  bid  for  everything  here. 

Dr.  Creel.  The  contractors  at  Delaware  City,  who  made  an  esti- 
mate for  $9,000,  naver  made  any  bid;  would  not  even  consider  it. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Why  do  you  increase  that  bid  to  $13,750  if  it  involvt- 
the  same  building? 

Mr.  GiNDER.  The  walks  and  the  carrying  of  the  heating  from  tU 
central  plant  and  such  things  as  that  are  added  against  the  separav 
items,  because  we  have  not  carried  any  separate  figures  in  here  f  r 
mechanical  equipment  or  for  walks,  so  that  the  actual  cost  of  tl> 
building  itself  would  not  be  $21,250,  but  its  share  of  the  approaiL 
work,  etc.,  would  be  included. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  would  be  comparatively  a  small  amount. 

Mr.  GiNDER.  The  high  cost  in  these  isolated  places  is  because  ih^ 
contractor  not  only  has  to  estimate  to  cover  his  materials  and  got 
them  there,  but  he  has  to  get  his  mechanics  there.  Usually  he  hi»>- 
to  pay  the  cost  of  transportation  to  and  from  these  places  every  dav 
of  his  mechanics. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  And  the  time  commences  from  the  time  they  start 
In  other  words,  he  has  to  pay  them  by  the  hour  as  though  thoy 
labored  from  the  time  they  started  on  the  boat  to  get  there,  aiKi 
back  again.    That  is  what  we  are  doing  at  Boston  to-^ay. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  have  space  there  for  800  patients  now,  Doctor  ( 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Is  there  any  immediate  necessity  for  providing  quar- 
ters for  400  more  patients  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  Possibly  not.  It  is  merely  a  question  of  speculati  •: 
as  to  whether  you  need  it.  The  Navy  is  using  part  of  the  quarantine 
station  as  a  naval  base  at  present.  If  a  vessel  comes  in  with  a  com- 
plement of  men  of  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred,  such  as  occurred  a 
year  ago  when  the  battleship  Connecticut  came  in,  we  would  not  have 
the  space  for  them.  The  desire  for  increasing  the  facih ties  and  iL^ 
accommodation  at  Reedy  Island  is  lai:gely  emphasized  by  the  turn- 
ing over  of  the  Quarantine  station  at  Delaware  Breakwater  to  the 
Navy  for  a  naval  oase,  so  that  between  New  York  and  Cape  Charlt--. 
assuming  that  this  construction  is  established  there,  Pniladelphia 
would  be  the  only  place  between  those  two  points  where  we  coclJ 
quarantine  any  large  number  of  persons.  So  far  as  the  house  fr 
the  officer  is  concerned  that  can  be  eliminated.  I  did  not  know  unti. 
15  minutes  ago  that  the  bid  amounted  to  $21,000.  We  estiHUt(*ii 
originally  for  a  $9,000  house. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  I  will  state,  Doctor,  that  I  notice  in  running  through 
the  other  quarantine  stations  that  there  seems  to  have  been  a  uni- 
form price  for  officers'  quarters  of  practically  S9,000.  I  have  nm 
through  the  examination  on  several  quarantine  stations. 

Mr.  Btrns.  I  notice  in  the  case  of  the  Cape  Charles  station  the 
estimate  is  $15,000  for  officers'  quarters.  Is  that  to  be  the  same 
character  of  building  ? 

Dr.  Cbbel.  That  is  a  double  house,  two  sets  of  quarters. 

ilr.  Byrns.  And  the  $15,000  will  provide  for  two  officers'  families? 

Dr.  Crbbl.  Two  officers,  a  double  house. 

SAVANNAH    (OA.)    QUARANTINE   STATION. 
COMPLETION  OF  CONSTRUCTION,    ETC. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Now  you  are  asking  for  $26,000  for  the  Savannah 
station.     How  much  has  been  appropriated  for  that  ? 

The  act  of  October  6,  1917,  authorized  the  following: 

' '  Savannah  Quarantine  Station :  For  four  barracks  buildings,  two  mess  halls,  hospital 
building,  attendants'  quarters,  heating  and  plumbing,  lighting,  sewage  and  water, 
laundrv  and  equipment,  $79,000;  for  miscellaneous  furnishing  and  equipment,  $10,644; 
in  all,  $98,644. " 

Increase  asked $26, 000 

I-ow  bid 77,  700 

Next  bid 98, 777 

Third  bid 117,773 

I>ow  bidder  refused  to  accept  contract.  Estimate  for  increased  construction  of 
building  follows: 

2  mess  halls $15, 000 

H(iepital  building 10, 000 

.Vttendants  Quarters 5, 000 

Laundry  ana  equipment 13, 000 

:\  barracks  buildings 36, 000 

1  barrack  building 26, 000 

Totol 105,000 

MifirellaneouB  furnishings  and  equipment 19, 644 

Total 124, 644 

Mr.  Wetmorb.  There  was  appropriated  for  barracks  buildings,  two 
mess  halls,  hospital  building,  attendants'  quarters,  heating  and  plumb- 
ing, lighting,  sewage  and  water,  laundry  and  equipment,  $79,000, 
and  for  miscellaneous  furnishing  and  equipment  $19,644;  in  all 
198,644.  We  took  bids  on  this  appropriation  and  the  lowest  bid 
was  for  $77,700,  which  was  inside  the  limit  of  cost,  but  the  contractor 
discovered  he  had  made  an  error  and  could  not  stand  by  his  bid, 
and  we  had  him  send  in  his  original  estimate  sheets  and  found  he 
had  made  a  mistake  and  we  had  to  let  him  out.  The  next  bid  was 
for  $98,777.  We  asked  for  $26,000  to  enable  us  to  put  the  same  work 
on  the  market  again  and  get  it  done.  The  segregated  items  are, 
two  mess  halls,  $15,000;  hospital  building,  $10,000;  attendants' 
quarters,  $5,000;  laundry  and  equipment,  $13,000;  three  barracks 
htiildings,  $36,000;  one  barracks  building,  $26,000;  making  a  total 
of  8105,000.  Miscellaneous  furnishings  and  equipment  are  $19,644. 
That  makes  a  total  of  $124,644. 
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Mr.  Bykns.  You  have  a  station  there  ? 

Dr.  Cbbel.  Yes,  sir.  At  pi'esent  at  this  quarantine  station  t* 
Savannah  the  hospital  accommodations  are  for  12  to  15  patients  i\ 
the  hospital,  and  the  detention  facilities  are  large  enougn  for  only 
40  persons.  We 'want  other  detention  barracks,  so  as  to  accommo- 
date at  least  800  persons,  to  make  it  a  quarantine  station  for  the  entir.- 
South  Atlantic  coast  in  case  of  emergency. 

Mr.  Bybns.  Is  there  any  immediate  necessity  for  the  completion 
of  that  station  ? 

Dr.  Cbeel.  None  other  than  what  is  a  possible  emergency. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  understand  that  all  these  stations  are  built  in  con- 
templation of  emergencies. 

Dr.  Ckeel.  It  would  be  a  detention  quarantine  station  for  tL» 
district  from  Savannah  to  Fernandina,  Fla.,  including  Brunswick  ani; 
Charleston,  S.  C.  If  we  had  a  large  number  of  persons  to  be  quaran- 
tined at  Charleston,  they  could  easily  be  sent  north  to  Norfolk  or 
south  to  Savannah. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  many  persons  did  you  say  these  barracks  wouli 
provide  for? 

Dr.  Creel.  My  recollection  is  that  it  would  contemplate  increasing 
the  capacity  to  accommodate  possibly  a  thousand  persons. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Your  acconmiodations  there  now,  if  nothing  has  been 
done  since  the  last  hearing,  your  detention  facilities,  amount  to  40  f 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  the  hospital  facilities  amount  to  12  to  15? 

Dr.  Creel.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  SissoN.  For  all  territory  south  of  Norfolk  and  above  the  Kcv^  t 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  have  you  on  the  Gulf  coast? 

Dr.  Creel.  Quarantine  stations  at  Pensacola,  Mobile,  and  New 
Orleans. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Have  you  any  quarantine  station  on  the  Roridd 
coast? 

Dr.  Creel.  We  have  no  detention  faciUties. 

Mr.  SissON.  This  quarantine  station  here,  then,  would  take  rar*- 
of  the  whole  coast  south  of  Norfolk,  clear  aroimd  to  Pensacola  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  As  far  south  as  Key  West.  Pensacola  or  Mobile  >ti.- 
tions  would  take  care  of  the  situation  on  the  Gulf. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Would  you  go  clear  around  the  Florida  coast  befor-^ 
you  found  a  place  fitted  with  a  hospital  ? 

Mr.  Byrns.  It  would  not  necessarily  take  care  of  the  whole  (n>i-i 
south  of  Norfolk,  because  part  of  that  would  be  taken  care  of  at 
Norfolk. 

Dr.  Creel.  I  think  I  made  the  statement  that  it  woiild  take  car-. 
of  the  coast  entirely  south  of  Savannah;  also,  inclusing  Charleston  t-* 
north,  though  vessels  at  Charleston  could  go  either  to  Savannah  •  r 
to  Norfolk.  We  have  accommodations  for  about  90  person?  h* 
Charleston,  but  it  is  not  a  large  quarantine  station  and  it  was  u 
contemplated  making  it  so.  We  are  not  asking  for  enlargement  ■•:* 
any  place  on  the  Gim  or  the  West  coast,  but  only  for  stations  on  i\t 
Atlantic  coast. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  have  fogotten  liow  many  they  acconunodate  at  C&p^ 
Charles. 

Dr.  Creel.  My  recollection  is  between  1,200  and  1,600. 


Mr.  Byrns.  I  was  wondering  as  to  why  it  was  required  to  build 
such  a  large  station  at  Savannah  under  those  circumstances. 

Dr.  CfiEEt.  The  troop  transports  carry  not  less  than  1,000  persons, 
and  -we  made  that  a  minimum.  I  believe  many  transports  running 
north  carry  more,  but  the  vessels  that  coidd  enter  the  harbors  at 
Savannah  and  Cape  Charles  would  probably  carry  less. 

Mr.  Byrns.  This  extra  appropriation,  I  presume,  does  not  con- 
template an  enlargement? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No  diflference,  the  same  work  being  put  back  on 
the  market  for  bids  again.  I  tnink  with  that  additional  appropria- 
tion we  can  get  the  work  done. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Doctor,  in  order  to  make  perfectly  clear  the  statement 
which  1  understood  jrou  to  make,  they  have  a  small  accommodation 
at  Charleston  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  north  of  Charleston  could  likely  be.  taken  care 
of  up  at  Norfolk  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  At  Norfolk;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Then  everything  south  of  Charleston  down  to  southern 
Florida  would  have  to  be  taken  care  of  at  Savannah  t 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  SissoN.  1  notice  in  the  former  hearings,  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Sherley's  question  in  the  original  examination  on  that  question,  that 
your  statement  as  to  what  area  would  be  coveied  by  this,  your 
answer  is,  **From  Charleston  on  south."  And  Mr.  Sherley  said, 
''And  Norfolk  will  take  care  of  the  ships  down  to  Charleston?  And 
vou  sa>:  ''Yes,  sir;  and  around  through  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and 
Boston  will  take  care  of  the  ships  on  the  North  Atlantic." 

AUTHORITY  TO   PURCHASE   MATERIAL   IN   OPEN   MARKET. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Mr.  Wetmore,  I.  notice  in  the  estimate  submitted  you 
ask  for  authority  to  enter  into  contracts  for  the  building  of  these 
quarantine  stations,  or  to  purchase  material  in  the  open  market,  or 
otherwise,  to  employ  laborers  and  mechanics  in  executing  the  work, 
as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  may  best  meet  pubhc  exigency. 
Just  why  do  you  want  that  authority  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  purpose  is  this :  We  may  find  that  we  can  not 
get  any  lump-vsum  bids  at  all  but  only  get  bids  lor  cost  plus  contracts, 
which  the  Treasury  Department  has  not  favored,  and  the  department 
has  not  let  any.  If  the  prices  on  the  lump-sum  bids  seem  to  be  un- 
conscionably high  this  provision  would  give  to  the  department  the 
opportunity  to  ouy  this  material,  employ  the  labor,  and  build  the 
buddings  itself  if  it  could  arrange  to  ao  so,  and  the  inclusion  in  the 
legislation  of  authority  to  do  that  would  have  a  tendency  to  keep  the 
bids  down. 

Mr.  Byrns.  If  bids  were  unconscionably  high  you  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  go  out  and  do  that  and  build  it  yourseS  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  Is  what  we  would  do. 
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Thubsday,  OcrroBEB  10,  191S. 

BUREAU  OF  WAR  RISK  INSURANCE; 

8TATEMEHTS  OF  MB.  THOHAS  B.  LOVE,  ASSISTANT  SECSE- 
TABT  OF  THE  TBEASUBT,  MB.  GHABLES  F.  BESBIT,  ACT- 
IBG  DIBECTOB,  CAPTAIB  JOHB  J.  CBOWLET,  ASSISTAIT 
DIBECTOB,  BUBEAU  OF  WAB  BISK  IBSUBABCE,  ABD  Xl 
HEBBEBT  D.  BBOWB ,  CHIEF,  BXTBEAIT  OF  EFFICIEBCT. 

GENERAL   STATEMENT. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  estimate  in  House  Document  N- 
1314,  in  which  you  are  asking  additional  appropriations  of  $10,82'l'  ^ 
for  the  fiscal  year  1919,  and  then  you  have  a  deficency  for  the  li-  . 
year  1918  of  $100,000.     Taking  up  the  latter  item,   what  is  t: 
nature  of  this  deficiency  for  1918  ? 

Capt.  Crowley.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  $100,000  deficiency  which  - 
asked  for  here  is  made  up  of  various  items  of  expense;  in  fart.  * 
included  items  of  every  character,  contractors'  bills,  supplies,  etiu / 
ment,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  needs  of  the  bureau  that  we  <- 
think  of  that  is  not  contained  in  this  item  of  $100,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  money  did  you  have  for  1918  ? 

Capt.  Crowley.  For  the  fiscal  year  1918  we  had  $591,000  for  r^ 
penses  and  $3,000,000  for  salaries. 

The  Chairman.  No;  you  are  mistaken  about  that. 

Capt.  Crowley.  Yes;  that  was  for  1919. 

The  Chairman.  My  figures  show  you  had  $2,287,800  for  19h 
which  is  the  past  fiscal  year.     Captain,  you  are  coming  here  witli  . 
deficiency  estimate  of  $100,000,  and  you  certainly  ou^ht  to  be  a^ 
to  have  a  financial  statement  for  a  year  that  is  closed,  if  you  want  :• 
get  this  money. 

Capt.  Crowley.  I  can  submit  in  very  short  order  a  stateme:* 
showing  the  make-up  of  that  $100,000. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  does  not  tell  the  story.  I  want  to  kn-  • 
how  much  money  you  had  and  how  much  money  you  have  paid  •  ;.- 
what  Treasury  balance,  if  any,  you  have  got  in  1918  funds,  and  h  ^ 
it  comes  about  that  you  are  $100,000  ^ort.  Of  course,  you  ».-' 
make  up  a  list  of  items  that  amount  up  to  $100,000,  but  that  b^  i-  ' 
the  way  to  present  a  deficiency  for  the  past  year. 

Capt.  Crowley.  The  only  thing  I  can  say  now,  Mr.  Chairmai.  • 
that  at  the  first  opportunity,  some  time  to-dajr  or  the  first  thine  ' 
the  morning,  I  can  submit  a  statement  showing  the  expendiiur- 
from  the  1918  appropriation.  The  make-up  of  this  dendeni'v  " 
$100,000  is  shown  on  page  6.  I  have  a  statement  here  showing  ?u' 
stantially  the  facts  you  want. 

The  Chairman.  This  table  purports  to  show  expenditures  mu  ' 
three  divisions — ^marine  and  seamen's  division,  seamen's  section.  ^ 
mihtary  and  naval  division — and  represents  a  total  expenditur 
$3,287,386.43.     Against  that  you  show  that  you  had  a  balance  :i- 
the  1st  of  July,  1917,  of  $184,755.07,  and  have  received  in  &du\' 
to  that  $100,000  from  the  act  of  October  6,  $1,537,800  from  ihi-  n 
of  March  29,   1918,  and  then  you  seem  to  have  gotten  out  of  ' 
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President's  fund  $1,400,000,  and  repayments,  which  you  count  in, 
amounting  to  $185.30,  making  a  total  of  $3,222,740.37,  which  would 
indicate  an  actual  deficiency  of  $64,646.06. 

Capt.  Crowley.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  why  are  you  asking  for  $100,000  ? 

Capt.  Crowley.  The  present  figure  here  is  $65,427.50,  which  is 
just  a  sUght  difference  from  the  figure  you  have  there.  The  con- 
tracting officer  of  the  bureau  is  Chief  Clerk  Myers,  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  Mr.  Myers  makes  all  leases  of  property,  arranges 
the  contract  for  physical  changes  in  property;  in  other  words,  ne 
expends  money  on  behaU  of  the  bureau  in  his  position  as  chief  clerk 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  in  many  instances  we  do  not  know 
for  three  or  four  months  after  the  expenditure  has  been  made  just 
what  the  bureau  s  obhgation  is. 

We  anticipate  that  in  addition  to  this  deficiency  of  $65,427  wo 
wall  have  further  bills  to  meet  to  the  amount  of  $35,000.  This 
figure  of  $35,000  is  based  on  the  rate  at  which  th3  bills  have  been 
received  in  the  past  10  months,  many  of  them  60  and  90  days  or  four 
months  old. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  right  now  more  than  90  days  past  the 
fiscal  year. 

Capt.  Crowley.  That  is  true,  but  this  statement  was  made  up 
just  after  the  middle  of  September. 

The  Chairman.  But  even  then  you  were  pretty  nearly  90  days 
past  the  fiscal  year  and  you  ought  not  to  have  $35,000  worth  of  out- 
standing accounts  that  you  know  nothing  about. 

Capt.  Crowley.  That  is  true,  but  about  that  time  we  were  making 
certain  changes  in  the  old  Southern  Building  down  near  the  station, 
and  we  were  arranging  certain  contracts  for  heating,  painting,  and 
renovating  certain  other  buildings,  and  the  work  in  hand  at  that 
time  seemed  to  justify  an  estimate  of  $34,572. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  put  in  the  record  a  statement  brought 
up  to  date  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  past  fiscal  year, 
showing  what  your  deficiency  is,  and  then  what  you  estimate  in 
addition  to  that. 

Capt.  Crowley.    Yes,  sir. 

Note. — I  believe  we  have  given  you  the  beet  available  analyeift. 

The  Chairman.  Now  you  are  asking  for  this  fiscal  year  $10,820,098. 
I  low  much  money  has  been  voted  you  for  this  fiscal  year? 

Capt.  Crowley.  For  the  fiscal  year  we  have  received  an  appro- 
priation of  $3,000,000  for  salaries  and  $591,000  for  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  is  this  deficiency  predicated,  salaries? 

Capt.  Crowley.  Practically  all  of  it  is  asked  for  in  payment  of 
^salaries,  $8,251,730. 

8TATIONBRT. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  you  have  that  segregated  here  and  wo 
^vrill  take  up  first  the  small  items  and  then  we  wiU  come  back  to  the 
rjuestion  of  salaries.  You  have  an  estimated  deficiency  of  $450,000 
i n  stationery.     You  have  had  $60,000  for  this  purpose? 

83852—18 ei 
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Capt.  Crowley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  now  figure  you  are  going  to  spend  duiine 
the  fiscalyear  $510,000 ? 

Capt.  (XiowLEY.  For  10  months  past  we  have  expended  $284,000 
approximately  for  stationery,  and  from  .October  1  to  October  Id. 
inclusive,  we  incurred  liabilities  on  accoimt  of  stationery  amotmting 
to  $65,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  doing  with  it? 

Capt.  Crowley.  With  a  force  of  policyholders  numbering  approxi- 
mately 4,000,000  people,  to  set  up  a  card  record  or  to  provide  form 
changes,  or,  in  fact,  to  arrange  any  form  of  record  for  that  number  of 
people  requires  a  tremendous  amount  of  printed  forms — 30,OOO,00i> 
lorms  is  conservative.  In  the  insurance  division  alone,  with  4,OOO,00<J 
appUcations,  each  of  which  requires  an  index  card,  a  record  card. 
a  certificate,  a  premium  card,  and  a  register  of  issues,  there  are 
at  present  24,000,000  records. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  happen  to  make  such  an  inadequate 
estimate  before  the  Congress  in  connection  with  the  sundry  civil  bill ' 

Capt.  Crowley.  We  did  not  seem  to  have  imagination  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  needed  was  information  instead  of 
imagination. 

Capt.  Crowley.  There  was  no  information  available.  There  is 
not  anything  of  this  character  that  has  ever  been  imdertaken  from 
which  we  could  draw  conclusions  or  base  estimates.  Some  of  the 
best  men  in  the  country  connected  with  large  insurance  coinpanie< 
and  corporations  have  guessed,  after  careful  thought  on  the  subject, 
and  their  guesses  have  proven  so  entirely  wrong  that  the  officers  of 
the  bureau  do  not  feel  inclined  to  accept  them. 

Mr.  Brown.  In  the  first  place,  the  estimate  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  people  to  be  insured  was  only  25  per  cent  of  the  fact. 
It  proved  to  be  nearly  four  times  as  great  as  estimated. 

Capt.  Crowley.  The  estimate  as  to  the  number  of  people  in  the 
Army  has  gone  far  beyond  that  originaDy  estimated. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  not  gone  five  times  beyond  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  was  estimated,  as  I  remember,  in  the  beginning 
that  25  per  cent  of  the  soldiers  would  apply  for  insurance  whereat 
nearly  100  per  cent  have  apphed  and  been  insured.  This  organiza- 
tion was  pianjved  for  1,000,000  but  the  number  has  gone  up.  a> 
you  know. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  know  how  many  of  these  card  indexes 
you  are  going  to  w^ant,  how  many  you  have  gotten,  and  what  thtv 
are  gouig  to  cost?  Have  you  any  information  as  to  this  $450,0(X>,  v: 
is  that  just  another  exercise  of  3^our  imaginative  powers? 

Capt.  Crowley.  No;  we  estimate  that  we  will  need  the  S450j*< 
and  based  our  estimate  on  the  rate  of  consumption  in  the  past. 

The  Chairman.  But  is  that  a  fair  basis  at  ail?     You  have  had  t«' 
lay  ill  a  great  deal  of  initial  supply  and  it  does  not  follow  that  havini! 
presumably  gotten  your  indexes  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  paj 
out  an  amount  of  money  in  the  future  which  will  be  proportions  r- 
to  the  amount  you  have  paid  out  in  the  past. 

Mr,  Brown.  I  think  the  bureau  has  no  great  supply  of  tnateriai-- 
on  hand  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  the  point. 
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Mr.  Brown.  And  as  long  as  the  draft  continues  and  allotment  and 
allowance  applications  and  applications  for  insurance  continue  to 
oome  in  at  the  rate  of  20,000  each  a  day,  the  purchase  of  these  supplies 
will  have  to  continue. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  would  not  have  to  continue  in  the  same 
proportion  as  in  the  past.     How  many  men  have  you  on  your  insur- 
ance rolls  now  ? 
Capt.  Crowley.  We  have  just  short  of  4,000,000. 
Mr.  Love.  They  are  at  flood  tide,  and  there  are  more  applications 
now  than  at  any  other  time  in  its  history. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  not  possible  that  there  will  be  more  than 
half  that  number  of  insurance  applications  for  the  rest  of  the  nine 
months,  because  there  are  not  the  soldiers  to  make  them. 

Mr.  Brown.  There  is  a  very  large  number  of  cases  in  which  the 
certificates  and  other  records  have  not  yet  been  written. 

The  Chairman.  Evidently  you  have,  according  to  your  own  state- 
ment, card  indexes  for  practically  4,000,000  men. 

Capt.  Crowley.  That  is  true,  but  we  have  two  card  indexes. 
The  Chairman.  How  is  it  possible  to  expect  that  you  are  going  to 
want  stationery  for  the  next  nine  months  at  anythmg  like  the  rate 
you  have  had  to  have  it  in  the  past? 

Capt.  Crowley.  A  very  small  part  of  this  expenditure  is  required 
for  the  index  cards  that  you  speak  of. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  segregation  so  that  we  can 
t^U  just  what  goes  to  make  it  up  ? 

Capt.  Crowley.  No;  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  make  a  segregation 
of  that  kind.  We  need  money  for  large  Quantities  of  forms  and 
explanatory  blanks,  change  forms,  manila  folders  for  our  claim  files, 
millions  of  sheets  of  paper  for  form  letters,  and  matters  of  that  kind. 
In  the  disbursing  office  alone  we  use  monthly  2,000,000  checks  and 
1.000,000  envelopes;  and  in  the  insurance  section  we  are  using 
envelopes  at  the  rate  of  a  million  per  month. 

Mr.  Brown.  In  addition  to  the  card  indexes,  of  which  you  have 
sf)oken,  there  is  a  very  lai^e  job  ahead  which  has  scarcely  been 
touched  and  which  will  take  a  great  deal  of  stationery.  Unfor- 
tunately, as  soon  as  the  men  begin  to  be  released  from  the  Army  all 
:»f  these  forms  will  be  transformed  from  a  certificate  to  an  insurance 
rxilicy,  and  the  nimiber  of  casualties  has  very  materially  increased  the 
Aork  of  the  compensation  division;  and  while  the  card  records  may 
^jiJl  off,  this  other  work  will  certainly  continue  and  keep  up  at  the 
•a to  Capt.  Crowley  has  estimated. 

ruBNrruRB,  bquipmbnt,  and  sxtpplibs. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  for  furniture  and  equipment  $1,081,368. 
lo-w  much  money  have  you  spent  for  fiuniture  and  equipment? 

Capt.  Crowley.  We  have  spent  so  far  approximately  $850,000  for 
equipment  and  supphes. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  desks  have  you  now — that  is,  desks 
r » Ti  t  ai  ning  drawers  ? 

C  ""apt.  Crowley.  I  have  no  figures  on  that. 

Thi*  Chairman.  What  sort  oi  an  equipment  do  you  usually  give  a 
lenographer? 
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Capt.  Crowley.  Ninety  per  cent  of  our  clerks  are  equipped  with 
tables;  very  plain  substantial  oak  tables.  We  find  they  are  much 
more  economical  than  a  cheap  soft  wood  table,  because  they  last 
longer. 

Mr.  Brown.  Many  of  them  are  working  on  plain  pine  board  tables 

Capt.  Crowley.  We  have  an  inventory  of  every  piece  of  furniture 
and  equipment  in  the  bureau  underway  and  that  ought  to  be  finished 
in  a  very  short  time;  perhaps  in  a  few  days. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  say,  you  have  an  estimate  of  $1,081,368  for 
furniture,  equipment,  and  supplies,  and  your  table  shows  that  your 
estimate  as  of  December  1  is  $267,494,  arid  then  you  simply  figure 
$500,000  for  the  balance  of  the  year.  That  would  only  make  $767,494 
while  your  deficiency  figures  $1,081,368.  The  explanation  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  you  state  that  you  have  an  existing  deficiency  of 
$313,874? 

Capt.  Crowley.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  already  spent  over  $1,000,000  for 
furniture  ? 

Capt.  Crowley.  Yes,  sir;  including  typewriters,  adding  machines, 
file  cases,  card  cabinets,  addressograph  equipment,  mechanical  tab- 
ulating equipment,  etc.  We  have  three  smtes  of  file  cabinets  4 J  feet 
high,  and  over  400,000  index  cards  accumulated  within  recent  weeks 
because  we  have  been  unable  to  get  cabinets. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  clerks  have  you  employed  ? 

Capt.  Crowley.  We  have  now  something  over  9,000  regular  em- 
ployees and  3,800  persons  who  devote  part  of  their  time  to  the  work. 
Most  of  these  latter  work  at  night  and  are  paid  by  the  hour  or  by 
the  piece. 

Mr.  Bbown.  May  I  say  a  word  in  connection  with  that  itemt 

The  Chairman,   i  es. 

Mr.  Brown.  The  employees  are  jammed  so  closely  together  at  the 
tables  that  they  work  with  great  difficulty,  and  I  dare  say  it  is  costing 
in  clerk  hire  a  very  large  sum. 

The  Chairman.  This  would  show,  from  a  rough  calculation,  be- 
tween $80  and  $100  per  clerk. 

Mr.  Brown.  It  is  necessary  to  buy  the  filing  cases  to  hold  these 
records. 

The  CHAmMAN.  I  understand  it  is;  but  that  still  is  pretty  heavy. 
You  are  figuring,  without  any  great  increase  in  the  number  of  your 
clerks — in  point  of  fact  you  expect  to  reduce  some  of  them — to  spend 
$1,000,000  more. 

Capt.  Crowley.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  Mr.  Brown  said  a  few 
minutes  ago,  our  work  just  now  is  setting  up  the  important  control 
records  in  the  insurance  department;  we  are  simply  getting  the  insur- 
ance records. under  control  and  writing  certificates.  We  nre  satisfied 
that  if  we  can  get  that  done,  in  order  to  meet  the  casualty  lists,  it 
will  stop  the  adjudication  of  claims,  but  without  delay  we  must  set 
up  statistical  records  showing  a  clear  and  concise  analysis  of  the 
bureau's  business.  We  must  be  prepared  to  make  the  conversion  to 
standard  forms  of  policies  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  I  understand  it  you  have  already  provided 
insurance  to  the  extent  of  100  per  cent. 
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Mr.  Brown.  But  that  is  on  the  annual  step-rate  premium  plan, 
and  the  law  requires  the  bureau  to  provide  the  regular  standard  forms 
and  to  transform  the  insurance  from  this  present  step-rate  basis  to 
the  standard  forms. 

Capt.  Crowley.  The  particular  form  that  we  are  now  issuing  is, 
of  course,  an  excellent  and  very  liberal  protection. 
•  The  Chairman.  Let  us  get  away  from  insurance  and  come  back  to 
furniture.  Have  you  any  Knowledge  of  what  you  want  to  buy  now? 
Capt.  Crowley.  Yes,  sir;  a  very  definite  knowledge.  Mr.  Brown 
started  to  explain  that  we  have  two  and  three  clerks  working  at  some 
tables;  we  have  them  crowded  together  in  certain  quarters  of  the 
bureau  where  the  clerks  have  approximately  25  square  feet  of  work- 
ing space  each;  in  order  to  work  to  the. best  advantage  these  clerks 
should  have  in  the  neighborhood  of  75,  and  instead  of  working  two 
or  three  at  a  table,  each  clerk  should  have  adequate  table  space,  so 
they  will  not  have  to  face  each  other,  and  other  facilities.  However, 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  other  duties,  we  have  not  had  a  chance  to 
provide  necessary  facilities. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  would  like  to  have  for  the  record  is  some 
statement — detailed  somewhat — as  to  what  you  expect  to  do  with 
this  $1,000,000  additional  money.     Now,  $313,000  of  it  is  to  pay 
vour  bills. 
Capt.  Crowley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  $767,000  of  it  is  to  go  for  new  equipment. 
Have  you  a  record  of  your  present  equipment  ? 

Capt.  Crowley.  As  I  have  said,  we  have  an  inventory  which  is 
nearing  completion,  and  it  will  probably  be  available  in  the  course  of 
the  next  three  or  four  days.  Tnat  will  show  every  piece  of  furniture 
and  equipment  in  the  entire  bureau. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  you  would  have  that  from  your 
purchases  as  you  went  along. 

Capt.  Crowley.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  have  that.  The  record  of  the 
purchases  is  kept  in  the  bureau  and  we  have  the  biUs  for  the  articles. 

While  that  is  true 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Don^t  you  know  whether  you  get  the 
articles  when  you  buy  tnem  f 

Capt.  Crowley.  All  articles  for  the  Bureau  of  War-Risk  Insurance 
are  purchased  through  the  Treasury  Department,  and  they  are 
checked  up  in  the  storeroom  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  checked  by  you  wnon  you  receipt  for 
them  ?     Do  you  not  give  a  receipt  for  what  you  receive  ? 
Capt.  Crowley.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Would  not  your  own  books  show  what  you  have 

bought  ? 

Capt.  Crowley.  That  is  true.  We  have  the  bills  showing  every 
article  of  furniture  that  comes  into  the  bureau,  but  we  have  not  those 
bills  set  up  in  the  form  of  tables  showing  the  articles.  That  is  what 
we  are  working  on  now.  The  point  is  that  our  supply  man  has  been 
going  night  and  day  trying  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  various  sec- 
tion neads  for  furniture  and  supplies  of  all  kinds.  His  telephone  is 
never  quiet  and  he  is  on  the  go  night  and  day. 

Mr.  Brown.  The  equipment  problem  has  been  a  most  difficult  one. 
We  are  right  up  against  the  wall  down  there,  and  there  is  no  place  to 
3ut  equipment.    They  have  about  half  a  million  index  cards  that 
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have  no  place  for  filing,  because  they  are  right  up  against  the  wall, 
with  no  additional  space.  They  are  getting  me  space  and  the  equip- 
ment as  fast  as  possible. 

ABUNOTON   BUILDING.  , 

The  Chairman.  When  will  you  move  into  the  Arlington  Building  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  plans,  as  I  understand  them,  are  to  have  tha: 
building  completed  the  latter  part  of  December,  and  the  bureau  L^ 
making  every  arrangement  to  move  in  the  moment  it  is  available  . 
If  any  of  the  space  is  available  before  that  time  it  will  be  occupied 
immediately. 

The  Chairman.  What  effort  is  being  made  to  have  certain  floors 
niade  available  while  the  balance  of  the  building  is  being  completed  f 

Mr.  Brown.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to  do  that.  Secretary 
Love  has  done  everything  in  his  power  to  speed  up  the  completion 
of  one  floor  at  a  time  so  that  it  might  be  occupied  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  will  you  have  suflBcient  space  for 
the  bureau  in  that  building  ? 

Mr.  Love.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  why  will  they  take  four  floors  away  from 
you  in  order  to  give  them  to  the  Railroad  Administration  ? 

Mr.  Love.  The  first  discussion  I  ever  heard  of  the  proposition  of 
buying  the  Arlington  Building  contemplated  space  for  the  Railroau 
Administration. 

The  Chairman.  That  never  was  stated  to  Congress.  Congress  was 
under  the  impression  that  the  Arlington  Building  was  to  be  used  for  a 
part  of  the  Jnternal  Revenue  Department  and  the  War  Risk  In- 
surance Bureau. 

Mr.  Love.  I  was  not  present  at  the  hearings  before  Congress  on 
the  subject,  but  I  always  understood  that.  That  has  been  one  of  the 
problems,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance. 
It  is  one  of  the  things  that  could  not  be  foreseen. 

If  you  should  compute  the  value  of  the  equipment,  the  space,  an^i 
the  number  of  clerks  employed  by  all  the  companies  in  the  world  «. 
year  ago,  you  would  not  then  have  a  fair  measure  of  the  magnitude  •  :* 
this  task,  because  those  companies  represented  going  concerns  that 
had  been  built  up  by  years  ot  effort  and  experience,  whereas  we  di! 
this  whole  thing  m  one  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true  of  one  side  of  the  ledger,  but,  on  ibf 
other  side  of  the  ledger,  you  had  a  clientele  furnished  to  hand. 

Mr.  Love.  I  am  not  saying  that  the  problem  of  getting  the  busi- 
ness on  the  books  for  us  has  been  anything  comparable  to  thrit 
problem  for  the  ordinary  companies,  but  the  problem  of  taking  care 
of  the  business  after  getting  it  on  the  books  is  no  less  than  if  we  li:  i 
not  have  a  clientele  furnished  to  hana.  About  95  per  cent  of  i*:r 
employees  however,  are  women,  mostly  unskilled.  It  is  interestiii: 
to  note  in  this  connection  that  recently  many  of  the  larger  insuran*  e 
corporations  have  been  compelled  to  increase  their  ofiice  forces  25  f  fr 
cent  on  account  of  having  been  compelled  to  replace  experienced  men 
with  inexperienced  women. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  other  hand  this  has  been  standarized  into  a 
'^ery  few  forms  of  insurance. 
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Mr.  Love.  Well,  we  have  had  to  construct  about  30,000,000  in- 
dividual records  in  a  year.  In  addition  to  that,  we  have  had  to  collect 
information  from  some  four  million  soldiers  scattered  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  and,  segregate  that  information,  put  it  into  record  form, 
and  mail  out  about  6,500,000  checks. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  going  to  be  your  situation  now  touching 
your  housing?  Do  you  expect  to  place  your  entire  force  in  the 
^Vrlington  Building  ? 

Mr.  Love.  No,  sir:  we  can  not  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  arrangements  have  you  made  ? 

Mr.  Love.  We  expect  to  place  the  allotments,  allowances,  audit^ 
and  disbursement  sections  oi  the  bureau  in  the  Arlington  Building, 
and  that,  with  the  space  in  the  National  Museum  Building,  ought  to 
give  us  about  enough  space  to  get  through.  We  should  also  retain 
the  Walker  Building,  near  Union  Station,  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Southern  Railway  (S>. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  expect  to  retain  the  National  Museum  ? 

Mr.  Love.  Wo  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not,  although,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  request  of  the  President  for  the  National  Museum 
contemplated  its  use  only  until  the  Arhngton  Building  was  available. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  buildings  are  you  now  occupying?  . 

Mr.  Love.  About  13. 

The  Chairman.  What  floor  space? 

Mr.  Love.  Four  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand  square  feet. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  space  do  you  get  in  the  Arhngton 
Building? 

Mr.  Love.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-one  thousand  sauare  feet. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  space  have  you  now  in  tne  Museum  ? 

Mr.  Love.  About  140,000  square  feet,  or  a  little  less  than  140,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  contemplate  using  any  more  floor 
s])ace  than  you  are  now  using? 

Mr.  Love.  We  can  economize  on  the  space  we  are  now  using.  We 
can  put  Audit,  Records,  and  Allotments  together,  and  that  will 
reduce  the  amount  of  space  required. 

The  Chairman.  I  ■should  hke  to  have  put  in  the  record  a  computa- 
tion showing  what  you  expect  to  buy  in  the  way  of  ofiice  furniture 
and  facilities  that  is  going  to  require  the  expenditure  of  S767,000, 
and  with  that  ought  to  go,  to  the  extent  that  it  is  now  available,  a 
statement  as  to  what  you  have  on  hand. 

Capt.  Crowley.  Yes,  sir.  But  I  fear  that  on  account  of  the  ab- 
.sence  of  clerks,  due  to  the  epidemic,  it  will  be  impossible  to  fm-nish 
immediately  a  list  of  eauipment  on  hand.  The  following  statement 
(Exhibit  D)  will  show  wnat  we  have  purchased  in  the  way  of  fmniiture 
and  equipment  during  the  fiscal  year  1919;  and  also  following  is  a 
statement  (Exhibit  E)  showing  probable  necessary  expenditures 
during  the  balance  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 
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Statement  showing  authorized  expenditure  for  furniture^  equipment,  and  tupplieM  frm 

July  1  to  Oct.  10,  1918. 

[Appropiiation:  Salaries  and  expenses,  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance,  1910.] 


Article  or  service. 


Adding  machines 

Adding-machine  motors 

Automobile,  Ford 

Addressograph  plates,  supplies,  and  cabinets. 
Bic  vcle 


Number.     Amoci: 


43 

11 

1 


Boo Vcase  sections  and  bases  and  tops 

Bookkeening  tynewriting  machines 

Boo'-'s,  dictionaries,  medical,  and  directories.^ . 

Binders,  cardboaru 

Brief  cases 

Bun'Jle-tying  machine 

Calculatihg  machines,  comptometers,  etc 

Card  cases 

Cards,  filing  and  guides 

Cards,  reference,  etc 

Card  trays 

Caropt  rugs 

Celluloi  1  guides 

Cliairs,  o'tice  an<l  rotary 

Chairs,  bentwooi '. 

Chairs,  typewriter 

Cleaners,' vacuum 

Claim  jackets 

Clf  aning  supplies,  soep,  buckets,  etc 

Clocks 


2, 


1 
55 
19 

0) 

4 

3 

1 

16 

30 

618.640 

334,100 

430 

0 

50,000 

1,095 

4.354 

452 

6 

2,700 


Cooler,  water . 
Costumers. 


Curtains,  winiow,  etc : 

Davenport,  clreets  for  sick  room 

Dictionary  stands 

Dosks,  library  bureaus,  sectional 

Desks,  mahogany  finish 

Desk,  office,  oak , 

Desks ,  roll  top 

Duplicating  machines,  "mimeographs" 

Duplicating  machine,  repairs ' . . 

Desks,  t\'powriter \ 

Electric  fans ; 

Electrical  snoplies,  lamps,  etc • . . 

Files,  letter.*. ' 

Filing  bo^es •. i 

Inle^  equipment  with  cards,  etc j . . 

Filing  sections  and  cabinets ' 

Hat  and  coat  rail  and  hooks feet . .  ] 

Fol  iers,  manila '2, 

Tools,  carpenter  and  assorted,  and  hardware 

Wastebas^ets,  assorted « 

8.  l\  water  pitcher  and  tray 

Wire  stitching  machines 

Key-puncliing  machines 


51 

1 

58 


1 
2 


2 

4 


195 
465 


275 
584 


Total  authorii^ed . 
Appropriation,  allotted 


Deficiency, 


3,621 

276 

266,600 


712 

1 

5 

25 


Fuel,  5  tons  coal 

Letter  folder  and  stand- . 

Linoleum  and  laying 

Lumber  for  shelving,  etc. 

Lathe  and  tools , 

Hall  cases. 


5 
1 


Index  equipment,  card  guides,  etc 

M«\!lometer i., 

Mirrors , 


1 
60 


Motor  trucks,  Stewart. 
Motorcycle. 


1 
9 

3 
1 


Mult  igraphing  service , 

Mill t ieraph  machines , 

Mulf  igraph  supplies , 

Miscellaneous  supnlies 

Numbering  machine,  Lisenby's. 

Numbering  machines,  hand 

Numbering  machine,  repairing.. 
Oil  heaters. 


1 
38 


Otiice  sunplies,  minor , 

Paper  cutter  and  repairs 

Photostat  supplies,  paper,  etc. 


10 
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statement  fh<ywxng  authorized  expenditure  for  furniture,  equipment^  and  supplies  from 

July  1  to  Oct.  10,  1918— Continued. 


Article  or  service. 


*t>r rorating  machJiies 

^late  glass  desk  pads 

Radiators,  steam,  for  Merchants  Building. 

iojmirs  and  changes  to  office  buildings 

t\Ui  cabinets 

" . fcjit*  shelving 

-failing  machines 

•  t  Amus,  rubber,  revolving,  etc 

■  •  :ui(ii),  typewriter 

tools 


- 1  r<tcbcrs.  United  States  standard , 

i':»Mos,  oak 

L^>Iautograph  supplied. 

To  i  lot  paper 

r<>\* I'ls,  paper 

rriioks,  warehouM 

rr.%ys,  card 

rypovriters,  assorted 

r\-po writer  stands 

r  V  f  >e\vritar  repairing : . . 


Total. 


Amount. 


$50,40 

60.14 

3,300.00 

4,065.31 

840.85 

18.65 

347.60 

966.42 

169.00 

108.50 

36.00 

19,231.48 

16.53 

882.00 

4,410.00 

844.44 

3.56 

100,722.25 

3,167.17 

128.53 


515,097.44 


1  Rolls. 

Exhibit  £. 

Probable  necessary  expenditures  during  the  balance  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Kxponditure  shown  on  Exhibit  D 1517,846.04 

Kxpenditure  claasified  on  page  5  House  Document  No.  1314,  copy  at- 
tached    267, 494. 00 

A  d<litional  Addressograph  equipment 100, 000. 00 

Toilets  in  various  buildings 30, 000, 00 

K  i j;h  t  ana  fuel 25, 000. 00 

«  arda.  filing  and  guides  etc 75, 000. 00 

*  'ards  for  tabulating  machinery 10, 000. 00 

i  abinets,  filing 30, 000. 00 

Miscdlaneoue,  including  supplies  of  all  kinds 176, 028. 00 

Total 1,231,368.04 

A  ppropriation 150, 000. 00 

Estimated  requirement  to  July  1 ,  1919 1, 081, 368. 04 


FIEL1>   INVESTIGATIONS   AND   BRANCH  OFFICES. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  of  $992,000  for  field  investiga- 
tion and  branch  offices? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  a  matter  that  is  entirely  imder  the  supervision 
of  Commissioner  Nesbit,  and  I  think  he  can  explain  it  better  than 
anvbodv  else. 

Mr.  Nesbit.  The  branch  offices  is  largely  an  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  describe*  what  you  are  proposing 
to  do?  ^ 

Mr.  Nesbit.  We  have  to  investigate  matters  of  fact  where  there 
are  claims  for  exemption;  we  have  to  investigate  all  class  B  depend- 
encies, of  wiiich  there  ^e  about  500,000  cases  all  over  the  country; 
we  have  to  investigate  fraud  cases  of  class  A  and  class  B,  and,  in 
addition  to  that,  we  have  to  investigate  the  facts  of  compensation, 
the  actual  condition  of  the  man  who  is  claiming  compensation. 
These  investigations  are  mostly  conducted  now  by  maili  and  we  are 
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Mr.  Nesbit.  If  it  is  what  we  call  a  completed  case. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Let  me  show  you  how  in  some  cases  the   divi«ir. 
authority  is  working  a  very  great  hardship.     I  have  now  in  iri- 
an  old  lady  81  years  of  age.     Her  son  ought  to  perhaps  have  be-' 
put  by  the  local  board  in  a  deferred  class,  but  there  is  no  rule  gOTer^- 
mg  the  action  of  local  boards.     Some  of  the  local  boards  in  my  C- 
trict  have  been  very  sensible  and  others  have  taken  every  unmarri'  • 
man,  irrespective  of  the  circumstances.     In  this  particular  case  t.^ 
old  lady  is  81  years  of  age  and  an  object  of  charity.     They  have  .: 
little  piece  of  land  upon  which  the  yoimg  man  could  have  worked  a^ 
made  a  very  good  hving  for  his  mother  and  himself.     He  was  tak-- 
by  the  Army.     That  left  this  old  lady  there  on  this  piece  of  lar. : 
She  could  not  work  it  because  she  is  almost  helpless.     She  -was  n- : 
able  to  do  the  work  necessary  to  keep  the  house  clean  for  the  tw 
people,  the  boy  and  herself.     Now,  the  young  man,  of  •course,  wt- 
not  well  informed  as  what  he  should  do.     He  made  an  allotnifr: 
out  of  his  salary  of  $20  a  month,  according  to  my  recollection.     He  > 
now  in  France.     This  new  order  went  into  effect  cutting  oflF  whatever 
the  government  was  allowing.     Now,  the  old  lady  is  there  and  sh^ 
is  an  object  of  charity.     The  only  thing  she  gets  is  this  $20  a  month 
If  that  is  not  a  case  where  the  Government  should  contribute  at  lea-t 
the  $10  or  $15  a  month 

Mr.  Nesbit  (interposing).    $10. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Whatever  the  maximum  is,  then  it  is  difficult  for  rn» 
to  conceive  of  a  case.     That  is  what  divided  authority  has  done. 

Mr.  Nesbit.  These  branch  offices  are  not  in  anv  way  branches  «•' 
the  bureau  at  all,  they  are  simply  investigation  offices. 

Mr.  Love.  And  are  intended  to  be  similar  to  the  internal  reverri  • 
offices  or  the  pension  examiner  offices. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  these  people  keep  permanent  records? 

Mr.  Nesbit.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  They  send  aU  of  their  data  directly  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Nesbit.  They  send  it  aU  to  us. 

Mr.  SissoN.  They  are  offices  which  of  necessity  would  have  to  ^ 
abolished  instantly  upon  the  completion  of  your  allotments  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  There  would  be  nothing  more  for  them  to  do. 

Mr.  Nesbit.  There  will  be  as  much  investigation  of  compensati*  n 
as  any  other  one  thing.    The  investigation  of  the  compensation  c:>''^ 
is  the  difficult  thing.     Here  is  an  example:  I  sent  a  compensati  ' 
case  recently  to  one  of  our  local  men  in  Chicago  to  look  up.     H-- 
report  indicated  that  the  fellow  had  tuberculosis,  had  been  sent  hon  • 
from  the  Army  and  was  drawing  his  compensation  for  that.     He  w-- 
living  in  a  house  where  his  mother-in-law  was  running  a  hand  laundrv 
His  mother-in-law,  his  wife  and  himself,   and  four  children  wh!v 
living  in  the  same  house.     This  fellow  was  getting  up   about   1" 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  was  loafing  around  drawing  his  monfv. 
That  condition  was  bad  for  the  children,  it  was  bad  for  his  famiW 
and  bad  for  him.     On  the  strength  of  that  report  we  said,  **  You  m:-- 
go  to  a  sanitarium  and  be  treated;  you  can  recover.'*     Under  this  h  « 
we  have  the  right  to  terminate  the  compensation  if  they  do  not  t^M 
advantage  of  such  measures  of  rehabilitation  as  the  Govemra«v/ 
provides. 
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Mr.  Nesbit.  Because  there  is  a  lar^e  number  of  investigation  cases 
cmd  he  has  to  get  familiar  with  the  city  and  the  cases,  and  especially 
is  that  true  of  compensation  cases.  The  situation  of  a  man  getting 
compensation  changes  from  month  to  month,  and  upon  his  condition 
depends  our  payment. 

Mr;  Love.  And  also  on  the  dependency  of  the  relatives  of  the  dead 
2doldier. 

Mr.  SissoN.  When  you  investigate,  is  that  before  the  soldier  makes 
the  allotment  or  at  the  time  he  makes  application  for  allottnent  and 
eon^pensation  from  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Nesbit.  No,  sir.  When  this  act  went  into  effect  first  it  was 
impossible  for  us  to  investigate  the  class  B  cases  before  we  made  the 
payment.  Now  we  make  an  investigation  immediately  when  we  get 
the  papers. 

Mr.  oissoN.  You  make  an  investigation  now  before  you  make  an 
allowance  from  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Nesbij.  Yes,  sir;  we  make  it  at  the  same  time.  We  get  the 
report  of  our  investigation  before  the  first  check  goes  out. 

Mr.  SissoN.  If  it  happens  to  be  the  husband  of  a  wife,  you  would 
not  make  any  investigation  as  to  any  allotment;  if  he  made  an  allot- 
mont  of  $15  or  $20  a  month  to  his  wife,  you  then  without  investigar- 
tion  make  an  allotment  from  the  Government  funds  ? 

Mr.  Nesbit.  We  do  not  investigate  those  cases. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Suppose  it  is  the  mother  of  a  soldier  where  the  Gov- 
omment,  unless  dependency  is  shown,  does  not  make  any  allotment, 
then  you  would  make  an  investigation  of  the  condition  of  the  mother 
before  the  Government  would  make  an  allotment  ? 

Mr.  Nesbit.  Before  we  send  a  check;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Is  that  the  kind  of  an  investigation  that  these  officers 
make  ? 

Mr.  NESBrr.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  part.  The  other  part  is  the  com- 
pensation cases. 

Mr.  SissON.  I  understand,  but  I  mean  so  far  as  this  particular  case 
I  am  using  as  an  illustration  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Nesbit.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissON.  They  would  investigate  the  financial  condition  of  the 
mother  and  her  means  of  support,  whether  she  has  an  estate,  and 
whether  others  of  the  family  were  able  to  take  care  of  herl 

Mr.  Nesbit.  We  investigate  all  of  those  facts.  We  have  the  man's 
statement  as  to  her  dependency  and  his  contribution.  We  send  her 
a  blank  asking  what  the  facts  are;  it  is  a  questionnaire  with  a  series 
of  questions,  which  she  answers,  and  when  returned,  if  it  clearly 
agrees  with  what  the  man  stated,  we  are  not  in  a  hurry  to  make 
another  investigation  of  that  case;  we  consider  that  clear.  If  her 
statement  differs  from  that  of  the  man,  then  we  send  to  some  local 
person,  whose  name  we  have  in  the  community,  and  ask  f(^r  the  facts 
on  an  entirely  different  blank.  If  his  report  agrees  with  her  state- 
ment completely,  or  if  it  should  agree  with  the  son's  statement  com- 
pletely, we  accept  it. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  do  not  have  any  agent) 

Mr.  Nesbit.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Where  you  have  an  agent,  you  send  it  to  him. 

Mr.  NESBrr.  We  send  it  first  to  the  people. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Then  the  agent  is  a  checker  up  ? 
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money.     Do  you  think  we  ought  to  pay  those  claims  without  any  sor 
of  verification  and  investigation  ? 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  pay  in  that  particul-.' 
case,  but  those  cases  would  be  very  rare. 

Mr.  Love.  That  is  true  in  all  of  those  cases. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Then  that  means  that  you  have  got  to  investigrat' 
every  case  1 

Mr.  Ix)VE.  We  have  got  to  investigate  every  claim  for  compenss- 
tion. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Then  you  are  going  to  build  up  a  magnificent  and  ex- 
pensive machinery  here  ? 

Mr.  Love.  No,  sir;  not  so  very.  We  are  reducing  the  expense  t- 
the  minimum  by  having  a  system  of  local  examination.  We  send  ^ 
great  many  cases  to  some  good  man  in  each  county  and  give  him  ^'. 
to  make  a  report. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Is  that  all  the  investigation  would  cost? 

Mr.  Love.  In  95  per  cent  of  the  cases,  probably,  but  now  and  ther 
you  wiQ  have  a  real  fraud  case.  We  have  got  to*  have  some  examin- 
ers who  can  handle  special  cases.  The  point  I  want  to  bring  to  your 
attention  is,  that  is  not  a  question  of  espionage  but  it  is  a  questi'>n 
of  common  business  prudence  in  paying  these  claims.  We  nave  ^i 
to  have  some  method  of  verification  or  else  pav  them  simplv  becau>r^ 
the  appUcant  asks  for  the  money,  which  would  not  be  a  sa/e  rule. 

Mr.  SissoN.  If  the  apphcant  should  collect  the  money  unlawfuIlT. 
he  would  be  guilty  of  a  crime. 

Mr.  Brown.  That  has  to  be  discovered,  though. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  NESBrr.  And  the  proof  has  to  be  gotten  up  by  investigation 
and  we  are  doing  that. 

Mr.  Love.  We  make  about  the  same  investigation  that  any  insur- 
ance company  would  make  on  a  claim  that  is  made. 

BRANCH  OFFICB8. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  have  an  item  here  for  branch  oflSces,  C5hica£ro. 
Dallas,  Omaha,  and  New  Orleans,  $30,000.  What  force  would  yoi. 
have  at  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Nesbit.  We  have  7  men  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  salaries  do  you  pay  them  ? 

Mr.  NESBrr.  From  $1,500  to  $1,800. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  force  have  you  at  Dallas  ? 

Mr.  NESBrr.  We  have  now  three  people  at  Dallas. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  think  Dallas  is  large  enough  to  justify  a 
branch  office  ? 

Mr.  Nesbit.  It  covers  a  large  territory  down  there.  You  imder- 
stand  when  we  send  a  man  out  he  must  be  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  country  to  which  he  has  to  go.* 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  force  have  you  at  Omaha  ? 

Mr.  Nesbit.  We  have  closed  in  large  part  the  office  there.  Th** 
superintendent  who  was  at  Omaha  we  have  brought  here  to  Wash- 
ington, reducing  that  office.  We  will  ultimately  have  not  more  thaL 
three  people  at  Omaha. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  about  New  Orleans  ? 

Mr.  Nesbit.  We  have  at  New  Orleans  three  people  in  the  office. 
Of  course;  we  may  have  some  traveling  men  in  addition. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  I  understand  that.  I  am  asking  about  the  office  force, 
rhe  New  York  office  you  have  already  testified  about,  but  you  did 
not  tell  the  number  oi  people. 

Mr.  Nesbit.  The  New  York  office  is  very  much  larger.  The  New 
York  office  is  handling  practically  all  of  the  investigation  cases  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  say  here  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  Nesbit.  We  also  have  an  office  in  Philadelphia,  which  includes 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  notice  in  your  note  here  in  reference  to  the  New 
York  office  you  say  **inclucling  all  of  New  England,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware.''  Does  that  mean  you  handle 
that  from  the  New  York  office  ? 

Mr.  Nesbit.  Not  all  of  that;  no,  sir.     Those  are  grouped  together. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  do  you  handle  from  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Nesbft.  From  New  York  alone  is  handled  New  York  State, 
New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut. 

Mr.  SissoN.  So  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  will  be  eliminated  from 
this  note  you  have  here  ? 

Mr.  Nesbit.  Yes;  they  are  handled  from  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  SissoN.  At  what  other  cities  throughout  the  country  have  you 
?stabhshed  branch  offices? 

Mr.  Nesbit.  We  have  not  anj  people  in  an  office  in  any  other  city. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Why  do  you  arbitrarily  select  Dallas,  Omaha,  and  New 
Orleans  ? 

Mr.  Nesbit.  At  the  time  we  opened  those  offices  we  were  intending 
o  extend  this  district  system  more  thoroughly,  but  we  foimd  we 
^ould  reduce  that.  We  have  reduced  them  rather  than  extended 
;hem. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  will  probably  have 
)ffices  only  in  New  York  and  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Nesbit.  Oh,  no.  We  will  have  to  have  office  space  with  people 
vho  are  doing  our  investigating  work  and  have  some  stenographic 
lelp  in  at  least  17  cities.     We  will  have  to  add  to  that  list. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  do  you  select  these  cities  ? 

Mr.  Nesbit.  Purely  on  their  size  and  location  in  the  coimtrv,  for 
nstance,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  probably  Memphis,  New  Orleans, 
Ulanta,  and  goin^  on  west,  St.  Lx)uis,  Omaha,  Seattle,  Denver,  and 
>an  Francisco.  That  saves  a  great  deal  of  railroad  travel  and  expense 
)f  transportation,  having  the  men  located  in  the  territory. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  many  men  do  you  think  it  will  take  to  handle 
hese  cases  on  a  fee  basis  ?     Have  you  any  idea  ? 

Mr.  Nesbit.  We  have  no  idea  oi  that.  We  have  no  idea  of  how 
nany  men  we  will  require.  We  can  only  estimate  the  number  of  fee 
ases  we  expect  to  have.     We  estimate  those  now  at  about  500,000. 

Mr.  SissON.  What  will  your  field  examiners  do  ? 

Mr.  Nesbit.  All  the  cases  which  the  mail  investigation  or  the  local 
nvestigation  do  not  settle  will  have  to  be  sent  to  a  field  examiner, 
v'ho  can  give  more  time  to  it  and  develop  the  actual  situation.  For 
nstance,  we  sometimes  get  contradictory  reports.  We  find  a  mother 
writing  in  that  a  hoj  has  not  contributed  to  her  support,  and  the 
>oy  says  he  has  contributed  $40  a  month* 
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Mr.  SissoN.  What  do  your  supervisors  do  ?     I  notice  you  have  I 

Mr.  Nesbit.  Where  we  have   very   complicated  cases    or  hn 
cases  or  where  we  have  trouble  with  our  own  examiners,  wo  war:  . 
supervisor  who  is  better  equipped  and  of  greater  capacity  to  i:* . 
those  very  intricate  cases  up.     For  instance,  take  the  case  of  where  l 
allegation  is  made  that  a  man  is  married  to  two  women  or  wht^.::'  ^ 
woman  is  a  bigamist  herself  or  where  we  have  payments  ^^hicL  i- 
made  which  indicate  fraud,  and  fraud  of  a  serious  nature. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  have  many  cases  where  girls  have  mam 
more  than  one  soldier? 

Mr.  Nesbit.  We  have  several  of  those.     The  percentage  is  pri 
tically  nothing,  but  the  number  is  not  small.     We  have  case- 
investigation,  for  instance,  where  a  woman  writes  us  she  has  a  i/-- 
band,  and  we  find  the  man  in  the  service  stating  that  he  did  not  h& 
a  wife  or  is  in  under  an  assumed  name.     It  requires  quite  a  L::. 
investio^ation  to  unravel  those  questions. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  find  quite  a  number  of  soldiers  in  the  An: . 
under  an  assumed  name? 

Mr.  Nesbit.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  while  the  numbers  iriw 
run  into  the  thousands,  the  percentage  is  negligible  when  you  ;i: 
handling  three  or  four  million  people.     The  percentage  does  n 
amount  to  anything,  but  if  you  look  simply  at  the  nunSber  of  ca.-  - 
it  is  astonishing. 

traveling  expenses  of  field  examiners,  including  per  dit.v 

Mr.  SissoN.  For  traveling  expenses  of  field  examiners,  inchi(i:n: 
per  diem,  $180,000. 

Mr.  Nesbit.  We  p^  these  men  $4  per  day  when  they  are  awa^ 
from  their  location.  One  reason  that  we  locate  them  in  these  differs  ' 
cities  is  that  we  save  that  $4. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  pay  actual  traveling  expenses? 

Mr.  Nesbit.  Yes,  sir;  for  instance,  a  man  located  in  Chicago  -r 
St.  Louis  will  have  a  great  deal  of  investigating  to  do  there,  and  Vi  > 
he  is  in  the  city  to  which  he  has  been  assigned,  he  does  not  get  the  ft 
a  day,  but  if  we  sent  him  from  St.  Louis  to  Jefferson  City  or  any  ot. >': 
town  away  from  St.  Louis 

Mr.  SissoN  (interposing).  In  other  words,  if  he  lives  in  Chicago  ar.  \ 
that  is  his  home  office  the  $4  is  saved  ? 

Mr.  Nesbit.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Because  you  have  the  greatest  number  of  days  •*' 
investigation  in  a  city  like  Chicago. and  comparatively  few  days  ir 
other  cities  ? 

Mr.  Nesbit.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  These  traveUng  expenses,  of  course,  are  for  these  n-  * ' 
examiners  ? 

Mr.  Nesbit.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Are  they  to  be  located  at  various  points  in  the  Stat#^-  - 

Mr.  Nesbit.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Do  they  get  subsistence  ? 

Mr.  Nesbit.  They  only  get  it  while  they  are  away  from  the  ^r^ 
where  they  are  located.  For  instance,  if  we  locate  one  of  tliose  ti* : '. 
examiners  in  St.  Louis  he  gets  no  subsistence  while  he  is  in  St^  Lc«ul- 
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Mr.  Byhns.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  it  would  be  necessary  for 
them  to  travel  ? 

Mr.  Nesbit.  Well,  to  a  very  large  extent,  because  the  man  in  St. 
Louis  would  have  to  cover  as  his  territory  not  only  a  part  of  Missouri 
but  down  into  the  northern  part  of  Arkansas  and  over  into  Illinois. 
Mir.  Byrns.  From  this  statement  it  would  appear  that  you  intend 
to  have  quite  a  number  of  men  who  will  be  paid  on  a  fee  basis,  $1  a, 
case. 

Mr.  Nesbit.  They  are  local  examiners.  In  each  community  we 
get  the  names  of  men  who  are  wilhng  to  examine  local  cases  for  us, 
and  under  those  circumstances  no  travel  is  involved. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  I  want  to  know  is  the  extent  to  which  you  ex- 
pect to  have  these  field  examiners  examine  these  individual  cases 
that  arrive. 

\Ir.  Nesbit.  Only  in  those  cases  where  there  is  a  conflict  in  the 
testimony  received  from  the  people  themselves,  or  the  local  exam- 
iner. Sometimes  a  woman  will  claim  that  she  is  dependent,  but  the 
local  examiner  will  write  to  us  that  she  is  not  dependent.  If  that 
conflict  in  testimony  is  such  that  we  are  uncertain  about  it  we  have 
got  to  send  our  traveling  man.  If  it  is  a  fraud  case  and  it  develops 
from  a  report  received  from  our  $1  men  we  will  have  to  send  a  trav- 
eling examiner,  because  it  takes  two  or  three  days  to  get  all  the  facts 
about  fraud  cases. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  mean  that  the  SI  man  can  not  give  that  much 
time  for  that  amount  of  pay  ? 

Mr.  Nesbit.  No;  he  could  not  afford  to  do  it  for  $1  because  some- 
times it  would  take  two  or  three  days  to  get  the  facts  in  that  case. 
We  use  our  traveling  men  only  for  complicated  cases  of  which  we 
ran  not  be  certain. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Your  $1  a  case  man  is  a  man  whose  knowledge  of  the 
facts  and  knowledge  of  the  parties  is  such  that  it  only  takes  him  a 
few  minutes  to  fill  out  the  blanks  and  certify  to  them  ? 
Mr.  Nesbit.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  was  not  questioning  the  advisability  of  using  these 
SI  a  case  men,  but  my  inquiry  was  directed  as  to  the  necessity  for  the 
fiold  examiners,  or,  rather,  not  as  to  the  necessity — because  I  can  see 
that  they  are  a  necessity — but  as  to  the  extent  you  will  need  field 
examiners. 

Mr.  Nesbit.  Where  we  have  600,000  cases  all  over  the  country  to 
investigate  it  means  a  large  amount  of  work  and  certainly  more 
than  enough  to  keep  100  men  very  busy.  We  have  those  cases 
very  widely  scattereci,  because  they  occur  about  in  proportion  to  the 
population  all  over  the  country.  I  will  say  that  we  have  not  at  this 
time  100  of  those  men;  we  have  in  the  field  less  than  60  to-day,  but 
wo  have  need  for  the  additional  men.  We  have  cities  without  any 
men  at  all:  for  instance,  we  have  no  man  in  Cleveland,  and  we  need 
a  man  in  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Those  examiners  are  peculiarly  and  particularly  for 
cast^  of  allowance. 

Mr.  Nesbit.  For  allotment,  allowance,  and  compensation.     We 
have  more  trouble  with  our  compensation  cases  than  any  other  cases. 
Mr.  Brown.  And,  of  course,  they  are  increasing  all  the  time  ( 
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Mr.  Nesbit.  For  example,  we  have  a  claim  for  compensation  hv  l 
man  discharged  from  the  Army.  An  investigator  goes  and  finds  hin 
at  work  and  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  a  claim  for  compensation. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  may  not  necessarily  mean  that  he  is  not  entitled  t" 
compensation,  because  he  might  not  be  able  to  do  a  fair  day's  work 

Mr.  Nesbit.  I  mean  when  we  find  them  back  at  their  old"  jobs. 

Mr.  SissoN.  But  where  you  find  a  man  is  partially  able  to  worK 
that  would  require  a  mbre  careful  examination  as  to  his  eamiric 
capacity  now  and  prior  to  the  time  he  went  into  the  Army.  Such  a 
case  would  be  more  difficult  than  that  of  a  man  who  was  totaL} 
disabled  ? 

Mr.  Nesbit.  Yes,  sir.  Then  there  is  an  increasing  and  decreasirc 
disability.  Those  are  difficult  cases  and  require  a  great  deal  «'f 
inspection. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  are  asking  $135,000  for  100  of  these  fieli 
examiners.     That  is  on  the  basis  of  nine  months,  I  assume  9 

Mr.  Nesbit.  Yes;  it  is  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 
/     Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  are  asking  $180,000  for  traveling  expenses  ai^i 
per  diem  ? 

Mr.  Nesbit.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  If  that  is  based  on  the  same  period  that  wotild  fur- 
nish per  diem  for  300  days  in  the  year  for  100  men,  $90,000^  and  &n 
equal  sum  at  J4per  day  for  travelmg  expenses. 

Mr.  Nesbit.  Tnat  is  just  about  what  it  takes  and,  in  iact,  it  ruii>. 
as  a  rule,  a  little  more  than  that.  We  have  some  cases  where  men 
have  to  go  out  in  the  country,  and  that  not  only  involves  railroaci 
fare  but  they  have  to  get  a  r^  and  drive  3  or  4  miles,  so  that  we  ihA 
from  our  experience  that  our  ^avelin^  expenses  run  about  the  sam^* 
as  the  per  diem,  and  that  is  the  expenence  of  the  pension  examiners 
also. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Your  estimate  is  based,  then,  on  the  full  nQmbfT 
of  men  and  on  per  diem  and  traveling  expenses  of  about  S8  per  day  < 

Nr.  Nesbit.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  For  all  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Nesbit.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  For  at  least  300  days  in  the  year  ? 

Mr.  Nesbit.  Just  about  300  days  in  the  year  is  what  we  count  on 
for  traveling  expenses. 

Mr.  Mondell.  So,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  field  examiners  i.:^ 
expected  to  be  on  the  road  most  of  the  time,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Nesbit.  About  300  days  out  of  366. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  all  week  days  ? 

Mr.  Nesbit.  Well,  they  draw  just  the  same  for  Sundays  and  t:i-  y 
work  just  the  same  on  Sundays.     If  we  send  a  man  out  on  an  investi- 

fation  in  the  field,  we  expect  him  to  go  right  on  through  with  it  aiti 
e  draws  his  per  diem  while  he  is  away.     If  he  is  away  10  days,  in* 
draws  it  for  10  days  whether  two  days  are  Sundays  or  not. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  he  comes  back  on  Saturday  night,  he  would  n-^ 
draw  q,  per  diem  for  Sunday,  and  I  suppose  these  men  arrange  to  c^- 
home  at  the  end  of  the  week  ? 

Mr.  Nesbit.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  So  that  they  ordinarily  would  not  be  entitled  V'  : 
per  diem  allowance  or  traveling  expenses  for  Sundays;  therefore,  yi-  r 
estimate  contemplates  that  3rour  100  field  examiners  will  be  dniwr\: 
per  diem  practically  all  the  time. 
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Mr.  Nesbit.  For  300  days ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  And  traveling  all  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Nesbit.  Yes,  sir.  The  traveling  is  higher  than  the  per  diem — 
and  I  have  just  lump3'd  those  items — ^for  this  reason:  Take  the  case 
I  had  the  other  day,  a  fraud  case,  and  it  was  quite  a  ways  from  the 
man  who  made  the  investigation;  the  district  attorney  wants  to 
prosecute  that  case  and  hs  wants  this  man  to  come  th3re  and  testify. 
He  has  a  long  railroad  trip  and  it  makes  his  trip  far  more  expsnsive 
than  $10.  Say  he  goes  and  testifies  to-morrow  and  he  comes  back, 
his  railroad  trip  for  those  three  days  will  probably  be  S30  besides  his 
$4  a  day.  But  that  is  bound  to  b;)  the  case,  because  it  is  these  men 
who  have  a  knowledge  of  the  testimony  and  who  have  made  these 
investigations  and  they  are  the  ones  the  district  attorneys  want  at 
the  triS, 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  So,  in  actual  practice,  the  probability  would  be 
that  your  men  would  not  be  drawing  per  diem  for  300  days  in  the 
year  f 

Mr.  Nesbft.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  their  traveling  expenses  would  be  enough 
greater  than  $4,  on  the  average,  to  make  up  the  difference  1 

Mr.  Nesbit.  That  would  probably  be  the  case,  yes;  and,  as  far  as 
that  goes,  that  is  very  largely  an  estimate  from  the  limited  experience 
wo  have  had  in  this.  We  may  find  it  will  be  more  or  less  later  on, 
but  I  think  it  will  average  up  to  that,  while  the  per  diem,  as  you  say, 
will  be  less  than  that  number  of  days  the  traveling  expenses  may  be 
more. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  do  not  follow  the 

gractice  that  has  sometimes  been  reported  before  this  committee  of 
ndin^  a  man  to  work  at  some  point  pretty  regularly,  or  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time,  which  you  ao  not  designate  as  his  head- 
quarters 1 

Mr.  Nesbit.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  follow  that  practice  at  all.  We 
stop  a  man's  per  diem  when  we  station  him  anywhere,  whether  it  is 
his  nome  or  not,  and  if  he  is  at  home  he  does  not  get  the  per  diem,  and 
if  he  is  stationed  in  a  town  he  does  not  get  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  has  been  the  favorite  method  of  beating  the 
devil  around  the  stump. 

Mr.  Nesbit.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Which  the  committee  has  found  it  necessary  to 
inauire  into  at  times  in  connection  with  some  of  these  appropriations. 

Mr.  NESBrr.  You  are  right  about  that.  We  have  lost  some  men 
on  that  account.  When  tnej  found  thev  were  stationed  in  a  place 
and  did  not  get  the  $4  per  diem  they  did  not  want  to  stay  with  our 
field  service,  and  then  we  cut  them  off. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Would  these  field  examiners  and  supervisors  be 
appointed  under  civil  service ! 

Mr.  Nesbit.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  all  cases  i 

Mr.  NESBrr.  We  have  had  an  eligible  list  prepared  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  with  a  special  set  of  examinations. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  would  have  no  authority  to  appoint  these 
f >oople  except  under  civil-service  regulation  ? 

MLr.  NESBrr.  None  of  these  supervisors  can  appoint  anyone;  they 
must  be  appointed  from  here.  We  do  not  let  a  supervisor  appoint 
his  people. 
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Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  it  the  rule  and  practice  of  jour  office  to  w^iv 
aside  the  provision  of  law  which  requires  that  your  eniployees  sh:.: 
be  under  civil  service  by  simply  designating  them  as  experts  ? 

Capt.  Crowley.  No.     The  Civil  Service  Commission  takes  all  t'r. 
facts  in  regard  to  an  applicant  and  passes  on  them  before  we  ar 
permitted  to  make  an  appointment.     We  have  to  know^   a  ni.r  ^ 
qualifications  before  his  designation  as  a  special  expert,   and  i!. 
reserve  the  right  to  throw  back  such  designation.     One  of  the  i..  - 
portant  functions  of  an  investigator  is  to  check  up  all  claims  f 
compensation  and  that  requires  a  man  with  some  medical  and  It _'. 
training,  first,  legal,  and  then  enough  knowledge  of  medicine  a:. 
injuries  to  be  able  to  check  up  a  fellow  who  is  not  injured  biit  is  ju- 
pretending.     When  we  find  a  man  who  has  served  with  a  big  insur- 
ance, accident,  compensation,  or  health  insurance  company  for  £ 
number  of  years  he  can  qualify  as  an  expert,  and  all  the  facts  :»: 
set  forth  on  a  blank  furnished  by  the  Civil  Service  Conxmis.-i' : 
Then  that  form  is  sent  back  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  with  .. 
recommendation  for  the  man's  appointment,  through  the  Trea>ur. 
Department,  and  it  is  reviewed  there.     If  the  man  qualifies  the  bur- :  - 
is  given  permission  to  appoint  him  with  the  understanding  that  ,i* 
some  later  date  he  will  be  required  to  undertake   a   civil-servr 
examination. 

Mr.  Mondell.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Nesbit,  up  to  this  time  L.- 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  been  able  to  make  up  lists  from  wLi  ^ 
you  can  make  these  appointments  ? 

.    Mr.  Nesbit.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  men  we  have  appointed  have  :».i 
gone  through  the  civil  service. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  they  still  have  eligibles  who  would  be  quahfi  : 
for  this  work  ? 

Mr.  Nesbit.  Yes,  sir. 

SALARIES. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  estimate  of  $8,251,730  for  salarirs 
What  is  that  predicated  upon  ? 

Capt.  Crowley.  Well,  the  estimate  here  is  on  the  basis  of  S,l^' 
employees,  with  an  annual  pay  roll  of  $8,444,137.  The  averaj;^ 
salary  on  this  annual  basis  is  $1,032.29.  The  schedule  at  the  top  ■•: 
page  3  of  the  estimate  will  show  that  the  bureau  on  August  3 1  in.  i 
4,525  employees  at  the  $1,000  rating.  That  is,  more  than  one-hiiif 
of  our  employees  were  receiving  $1,000  per  annum.  The  entran  - 
salary  in  all  the  other  departments  for  clerks  and  typists  is^$l,:i« 
In  order  to  save  these  employees  to  the  bureau,  to  pay  a  salary  gn.  i- 
up  to  that  in  force  in  the  other  departments,  they  have  been  pr- 
mo  ted  to  $1,100  per  annum. 

The  Chairman.  That  involves  how  much  money  ? 

Capt.  Crowley.  That  involves  about  $725,000. 

The  Chairman.  A\Tiat  makes  up  this  deficiency  of  88,251,730? 

Capt.  Crowley.  The  pay  roll  on  August  31  was  $8,444,137. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  the  yearly  pay  roll? 

Capt.  Crowley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  got  $3,000,000. 

Capt.  Crowley.  We  have  had  $3,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  pay  roll  of  $8,444,137  and  you  w;!: 
require  about  $3,000,000  more? 
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Capt.  Crowley.  No,  sir;  the  annual  pay  roll  on  August  31  was 
$8,444,137.  That  is  the  annual  rate  of  pay  for  regular  employees 
on  August  31.  We  have  had  an  appropnation  of  $3,000,000,  which 
was  based  on  2,500  employees. 

The  Chairman.  No  matter  what  it  was  based  on,  your  present  pay 
roll  calls  for  $3,000,000. 

Capt.  Crowley.  That  is  not  the  amount  asked  for.  The  amount 
asked  for  is  shown  below  in  another  item,  where  it  is  prorated  upon 
the  basis  of  nine  months,  the  amount  being  $6,901,730  for  regular 
employees. 

The  Chairman.  The  amount  you  are  asking  for,  according  to  your 
estimate,  is  $8,251,730. 

Capt.  Crowley.  We  are  asking  for  nine-twelfths  of  the  present 
pay  roll,  and  the  annual  rate  of  the  pay  roll  was  on  August  31 
$8,444,137.  We  start  off  with  that  as  the  basis,  and  nine-twelfths 
of  that,  plus  certain  other  amounts  shown  on  page  3,  to  establish  the 
$l,100-salary  grade  I  spoke  of,  is  the  amount  reauired  to  meet  the 
salary  obligations  of  the  bureau  for  the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year  1919. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  are  figuring  $1,350,000  for  contract 
workers. 

Capt.  Crowley.  That  is  true. 

The  Chair^un.  Are  they  on  your  pay  roll? 

Capt.  Crowley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  figure  on  the  total  you  gave  there? 

Capt.  Crowley.  They  figure  into  this  total  of  $8,444,137. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  why  you  are  eliminating  the  $3,000,000 
that  you  have  had. 

Mr.  Brown.  This  is  the  appropriation  required  for  the  balance  of 
t  lieyear. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  it  is.  As  I  understand  it,  you 
liave  now  a  pay  roll,  including  everybody,  of  a  little  over  $8,000,000, 
aiul  that  Is  tne  yearly  pay  rofl  ? 

(-apt.  Crowley.  That  is  true.     Wo  have  no  money  on  hand 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  am  not  speaking  of  what  you  have 
ill  the  way  of  money  on  hand,  and  we  will  just  leave  aside  any  credits 
for  the  moment,  rfow,  the  pay  roll  you  have  now,  runnuig  from 
ilie  1st  of  July  last  to  the  1st  of  July  next  is  a  little  over  $8,000,000. 
Is  that  true? 

(^apt.  Crowley.  Plus  $150,000  per  month  for  contract  workers. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  moan  that  you  want  to  expand  to  that 
•►xtont? 

Capt.  Crowley.  No,  sir:  we  have  to  have  contract  workers  to  the 
number  of  3,800. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  asked  you  twice  whether  they  were  included 
in  vour  pay  roll. 

Capt.  Crowley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  if  they  are  included,  there  is  no  use  figuring 
>ii  them  again. 

Capt.  Crowley.  ^Fhey  are  included. 

The  Chairman.  Then  your  statement  about  the  present  pay  roll 
>oing  on  the  basis  of  $8,444,137  is  not  accurate? 
Capt.  Crowley.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  accurate. 
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The  Chairman.  What  I  would  like  to  know  is  what  your  pre^e- 1 
pay  roll  amounts  to.  figured  for  the  entire  year  ? 

Capt.  Crowley.  Wefl,  the  present  pay  roll  will  cost  us  $10,244, lo7 
That  is,  $8,444,137  plus  the  12  months'  pay  roll  for  the  contra  : 
workers  at  the  rate  of  $150,000  per  month. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  had  this  present  pay  roll  ? 

Capt.  Crowley.  Well,  the  pay  roll  is  growing  daily. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  are  giving  me  now  is  the  pay  roll  a-  •' 
the  1st  of  October? 

Capt.  Crowley.  As  of  the  1st  of  September. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  pay  out  on  account  of  your  p-' 
roll  in  July  and  August  ? 

Capt.  Crowley.  Those  figures  I  do  not  have  here. 

The  Chairman.  Figured  on  the  basis  of  eight  and  one-half  moi:iL- 
the  amount  would  be  $7,327,094.50. 

Now,  you  expect  to  reduce  the  number  of  employees  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  are  going  to  reduce  the  number  of  employot*^  ^'' 
fast  as  we  can  by  bringing  the  force  together  so  that  we  can  elunii: .: 
certain  recorda,  and  especially  by  providing  mechanical  Inean^  t 
take  the  place  of  hand  work.     Tne  mechanical  work  will  take  ::> 
place  of  hand  work,  and  those  two  things  we  believe  will  gro a: 
reduce  the  number  of  people  required  to  handle  the  business,  n  ' - 
withstanding  the  growth  of  the  business.     This  increase  in  salan"  > 
necessary  to  hold  the  employees,  but  we  believe  that  we  can  m.i 
out  with  this  amount  of  money  that  you  have  mentioned. 

CONTRACT   WORKERS. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  contract  workers  have  you  ? 

Capt.  Crowley.  There  are  about  3,800  on  the  roU  subject  to  '   " 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  them? 

Capt.  Crowley.  About  50  cents  per  hour.  We  have  diffor-  * 
rates,  and  in  some  instances  there  is  a  certain  amount  per  ro  • '  - 
turned  out,  or  so  much  per  hundred  number.  The  daily  aveni:;*-  > 
about  60  cents  per  hour.  It  is  a  very  satisfactory  force  on  the  wh  . 
They  are  made  necessary  because  we  have  not  adequate  facilitit-<  :■• 
put  on  a  sufficient  number  of  clerks  to  clean  up  the  work  in  the  d.  . 
time. 

The  Chairman.  It  appears  that  they  are  averagiiig  about  $40  : 
month. 

Capt.  Crowley.  Yes,  sir. 
,    Mr.  Brown.  A  good  many  of  them  can  not  work  a  great  num:  •  - 
of  hours  at  night  because  the  combined  salaries  would  exceed  ?  • 
statutory  limit  of  $2,000.     Some  of  the  work  for  an  hour  or  so. 

Cipt.  Crowley.  That  force  is  an  elastic  one. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  are  asking  is  the  amount  of  money  tL  • 
will  enable  you  to  coatinue  your  present  force  throughout  the  yo  ir 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ch.virman.  And  then,  whatever  readjustment  of  salaries  \  . 
make  you  will  make  by  dispensino:  with  some  clerks  and  payi  _ 
others  more  money  ? 

Capt.  Crowley.  Yes,  sir.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  a  pay  r  / 
as  of  October  1  of  $9,202,000,  but  we  are  living  in  hop.^s  that  wo  w  - 
go  into  the  A.rhngton  BuUdinff  in  the  course  of  the  next  month  an--  ^ 
half  or  two  months,  and  we  nave  not  asked  for  suf&cient  money  t 
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oaxry  that  pay  roll  to  the  end  of  the  fisoal  year.  We  have  based  our 
estimat3s  of  tne  amount  required  for  the  pay  roll  on  the  pay  roll  as  of 
August  31,  which  is  very  much  less. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  that  you  gave  me  your  pay  roll  as  of 
the  15th  of  October, 

Capt.  Crowley.  No,  sir;  as  of  August  31,  or  September  1.  We 
have  asked  for  an  appropriation  computed  from  the  pay  roll  of  August 
31.  I«iater  on  in  this  document  here  we  show  an  estimate  of  what  we 
thought  would  be  the  total  annual  pay  roll  on  October  1.  As  a 
matter  of  fa?t  the  pay  roll  for  regular  employees  was  actually  at  the 
annual  rate  of  S9,875,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  figured  on  nine  full  months  because  you 
thought  the  money  would  run  out  on  the  1st  of  October  1 

Capt.  Crowley.  And,  in  addition  to  that,  we  estimated  that  it 
might  be  neoossary  to  require  the  services  of  some  more  contract 
workers. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  reduction  in  numbers  do  you  expect  to 
make? 

Capt.  Crowley.  It  is  impossible  to  state  with  accuracy,  at  this 
time,  because  so  many  factors  enter  into  the  matter,  as  of  July  1  we 
will  probably  h^ve  as  many  regular  employees  as  at  present!!  The 
prin  'ipal  reduction  will  b3  in  contract  and  piece  workers. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  reduce  the  clerks  3,000  in  number  and 
do  away  with  contract  workers,  too  ? 

Capt.  Crowley.  No,  sir.  Reduction  will  bo  in  contract  and  piece 
workers. 

The  Chairman.  How  soon  do  you  expect  to  get  that  reduction  ? 

Capt.  Crowley.  The  biggest  fa'^tor  in  the  reduction  of  th'.»  number 
of  workers  will  be  the  consolidation  of  the  workers  in  the  Arlington 
Building.  That  estimate  of  3,000,  portin'^nt  to  contract  workers, 
seems  to  be  conservative,  and  we  are  making  that  estimate  feeling 
sure  that  it  is  conservative.  Tlutt  is  true  b^^cause  those  13  buUdings 
\vc  spoke  of,  while  they  were  the  best  we  could  possibly  secure  for  the 
purpose, are  wast?ful  m  the  matter  of  space  and  office  arrangement, 
and  we  are  obliged  to  duplicate  records.  It  requires  more  works's  to 
secure  the  same  result  than  if  we  had  properly  arrang.^d  and  adequate 
offire  space. 

Tlie  Chairman.  If  you  do  not  increase  the  pay  of  your  emplo^'ees 
and  made  those  reductions,  you  would  need  very  much  less  i 

Mr.  Brown.  On  that  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  If  we  had  not  made 
that  increase,  we  would  have  a  turnover  in  the  force,  if  it  did  not 
^n>w  any  worse  than  it  has  been,  of  one-twelfth  of  our  force  every 
month.  Of  course,  that  means  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  number 
of  errors.  It  is  not  possible  for  a  green  clerk  to  con^e  in  and  do 
useful  work  in  that  office  overnight.  The  rate  of  turnover  has 
steadily  grown  there  until  last  month  it  was  one-twelfth  of  the 
entire  force  in  one  month.  In  other  words,  the  competition  from 
other  departments  for  clerks  and  the  way  in  which  they  raise  the 
standard  entrance  salary  has  Ynade  the  clerks  leave  the  War-Risk 
Insurance  Bureau  in  flocks. 

The  Chairman.  That  situation  will  not  continue. 

Mr.  Brown.  It  would  have  continued  if  we  had  not  increased 
salaries. 
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•     CONDITION   OF   WOR^. 

« 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  is  the  condition  of  your  work  now  in  con- 
nection with  it  being  behind  or  current  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  new  work  now  coining  in  fmi 
day  to  day  is  being  handled  nore  nearly  in  a  cuirent  way  than  evrr 
before.  Tliere  are  certain  steps  in  the  work,  unfortunately,  that  srp 
not  current.  It  is  those  steps  in  the  work  that  are  making  us  troubl»^ 
aside  from  the  July  amendment,  for  which  we  are  in  no  wise  resp*  n- 
sible.  We  have  close  to  100,000  letters  on  hand  unanswered.  I  '^ 
to  the  time  that  the  epidemic  struck  us  a  week  ago  we  were  makir.: 
a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  letters  disposed  of  every  day.  I 
keep  a  little  chart  that  shows  that.  On  the  1st  of  September  we 
were  getting  out  between  6,000  and  7,000  letters  a  day.  At  th? 
close  of  September  that  had  been  increased  up  to  over  10,000  lettor^ 
a  day.  Those  letters  are  not  easy  to  answer.  On  account  of  tlf 
records  being  scattered  between  different  buildings  it  takes  sever::! 
days  to  asseaible  essential  data,  so  that  perhaps  30,000  of  the  lOOJ)'-' 
letters  above  mentioned  may  be  considered  as  actually  current. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  letters  are  you  receiving  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  In  the  allotment  section  about  10,000  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  are  just  barely  holding  your  own  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  vou  have  100,000  behind  vou? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  overstates  the  situation,  because  people  fn^- 
cjuently  write  two  letters  about  one  case,  and  so  frequently  iBrhen  a 
letter  is  answered  it  answers  more  than  one.  The  number  of  lett<  r< 
on  hand  is  steadily  decreasing. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  your  own  statement,  if  you  are  get- 
ting 10,000  letters  a  day  and  are  answering  10,000  letters  a  day  tr  »* 
rate  that  you  are  gaining  on  the  100,00,0  letters  is  only  to  the  extent 
that  your  new  letter  disposes  of  an  old  one  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  a  very  considerable  factor. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  take  some  months  at  that  rate  to  catch 
up?     . 

Mr.  Browti  .  I  say  that  we  increased  the  average  number  of  letter* 
answered  per  day  from  the  1st  of  September  from  between  6,0:  ><• 
and  7,000  to  10,000,  and  if  the  epidemic  does  not  tie  us  up  we  will 
have  it  up  to  12,000  or  13,000  within  the  next  month.  I  am  certain 
that  with  the  better  quarters  that  we  are  going  to  have  in  the  Arling- 
ton we  wiU  be  able  to 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  You  will  not  get  those  quarters  until 
January  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  is  not  going  to  help  you  get  rid  of  this 
surplus  of  letters  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  are  increasing  the  output  of  letters  all  the  time. 
As  I  say,  about  20  per  cent  of  the  force  is  ofif  sick  now.  Since  tht? 
1st  of  October  we  have  not  been  able  to  make  any  increase  in  the 
output,  but  we  hope  that  the  epidemic  will  not  contmue  long  enough 
to  seriously  set  us  back. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  doing  about  payments  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  are  issuing  about  a  million  checks  a  montJi. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  claimants  have  you  ? 
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Capt.  Crowley.  This  is  an  analysis  of  the  allotments  and  pay- 
ments as  of  June  30:  For  the  month  of  Jxme  there  were  880,087 
checks,  and  of  that  number  164,211  were  checks  sent  to  wife  alone. 
67,664  went  to  wife  and  children,  and  the  67,664  checks  represented 
168,678  beneficiaries;  that  is,  a  wife  and  two  children,  approximately. 
We  sent  checks  to  1,247  divorced  wife  and  divorced  wife  and  chd- 
dren,  but  the  number  of  beneficiaries  was  only  1,894;  common-law 
wife  and  common-law  wife  with  children,  868  cases  and  1,610  bene- 
ficiaries; mother,  413,527  checks;  father,  120,681  checks;  mother  and 
father  and  other  parents,  19,398  checks;  children  alone,  12,216  checks; 
brothers  and  sisters,  48,108  checks' and  51,502  individuals;  and. 
finally,  miscellaneous  combination  of  beneficiaries,  32,167  checks  and 
beneficiaries  numbering  90,297.  Under  the  880,087  cases  there  were 
1 ,061,755  beneficiaries. 

The  Chairman.  Tliat  is  not  what  I  wanted  to  know,  I  wanted  to 
kiiow  how  many  soldiers'  names  there  are  on  the  records  whose 
allotments  should  be  made  by  your  bureau  and  what  proportion  of 
in(>se  allotments  are  being  made  monthly,  and  the  balance  will  show 
I  lie  number  of  soldiers'  ciependents  who  are  not  getting  their  allot- 
incnts. 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  those 
('ixact  figures,  because  the  roll  was  started  without  there  bemg  a  sol- 
<lier's  number  to  identify  the  soldier,  and  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing  at  any  time  just  how  many  people  have  made  application. 
There  are  various  numbers  of  those  in  transit  all  the  time.  The  only 
thing  we  can  say  is  that  when  an  apphcation  is  received  by  the  War 
Kisk  Insurance  Bureau  it  is  acted  on  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.     I  want  to  judge  how  rapidly  that  is. 
I  should  like  to  know  how  many  there  are — those  are  allotments  to 
which  the  Government  contributes,  as  you  have  nothing  to  do  ^ith 
voluntary  allotments^ 
Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  know  how  many  allotments  you 
have  now  on  file  in  your  office. 

Capt.  Crowley.  At  the  end  of  August,  the  last  figure  we  have 
here,  we  were  sending  851,839  checks  per  month. 

The  Chaikman.  That  is  the  number  of  checks  that  you  are  sending. 
I  want  to  know  the  number  of  allotments. 

Capt.  Crowley.  As  Mr.  Brown  says,  if  we  t50uld  start  off  with  a 
roster  of  the  Army,  we  could  make  tne  allowances  from  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  But,  Captain,  I  ask  you  what  seems  to  be  a  funda- 
mental thing.  You  ought  to  know  the  number  of  allotments  that 
have  been  made. 

Capt.  Cbowlby.  We  do  know. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  How  many  have  there  been— how 
many  soldiers  have  made  allotments  i 

Capt.  Crowley.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  bureau  up  to  the 
Ist  of  September  we  have  made  awards  in  1,612,162.  cases. 
The  Chairman.  Do  they  include  duplication  I 
Capt.  Crowley.  That  number  includes  duplication.     It  includes 
cases  of  voluntary  allotment;  it  includes  cases  where  a  man  made  an 
allotment  of  pay  who  later  on  was  commissioned  as  an  officer  and  the 
allotment  was  canceled;  it  includes   every  allotment  of  any  kind 
made  by  a  soldier. 
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The  Chairman.  I  want  to  know  the  number  of  individual  8oldie> 
for  whom  you  are  supposed  to  make  allotments. 

Capt.  Crowley.  The  number  remaining  out  of  that  group  at  t!.- 
end  of  August  was  851,839. 

The  Chairman.  Whether  you  were  sending  to  one  person  or  >i\ 
how  many  of  those  allotments  were  acted  upon  ? 

Capt.  Crowley.  Every  one  of  those  cases  were  actual  allotmei:> 
and  awards  of  allowance  by  the  Government.  Those  cases  arr 
actually  going  out  in  the  form  of  checks. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  counting  only  the  cases  where  you  tak- 
care  of  them.  When  a  soldier  makes  an  allotment  that  comes  t- 
your  record  ? 

Capt.  Crowley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  from  the  moment  that  comes  there  he  i- 
entitled  to  have  the  pay  go  to  his  dependents.  I  want  to  know  wi.:/ 
proportion  of  those  cases  are  not  being  paid  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  is  a  very,  very  small  number,  Mr.  Chairman.     I  rr: 
answer  that  question  only  in  a  general  wav  for  this  reason:  When  .. » 
application  is  received,  if  it  is  regular  and  complete,  it  goes  throuc 
in  the  course  of  about  two  or  three  weeks  and  the  payments  boji:. 
and  continue  until  stopped,  but  since  the  bureau  began  about  25.J' 
cases  have  occurred  where  a  man  claimed  that  he  had  no  dependf^v 
or  he  admitted  that  he  had  a  dependent,  but  claimed  that  the  depon!- 
ent  should  not  receive  an  allotment.     Those  cases  are  coming  in  i-r 
about  the  rate  of  450  a  day.     Those  cases  are  refrerd  to  what  is  know ; 
as  the  Exemption  Division  in  the  Legal  Section.     As  fast  as  t\ke\  » a* 
get  the  facts,  the  exemptions  are  either  granted  or  disallowed. 

The  Chairman.  That  tells  me  what  you  are  trying  to  do,  but  r 
does  not  gjive  me  the  statistical  information  that  I  am  asking. 

Capt.  Crowley.  Since  we  began  we  have  received  3,74**.:>i 
applications  from  men  in  all  branches  of  the  service.  Army,  Xaw 
Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard.  Of  the  3,749,321  cases  there  wt-r, 
2,302,000  cases  where  no  allotment  was  made  and  no  allowance  w.i- 
required.  In  the  balance,  1,600,000  cases  there  was  some  aUotmti.r 
in  the  majority  of  case&  and  allowance  called  for  from  the  Govf^m- 
ment.  Those  cases  have  all  been  handled.  We  are  handling  aU  tht» 
new  applications  immediately  when  they  come  in.  There  has  nevr  r 
been  any  kick  in  the  last  four  months  of  the  method  in  which  ir  • 
bureau  handles  the  flew  applications  and  checks  up  the  awani^ 
The  difficulty  with  the  bureau's  work  in  every  instance  is  due  t*» 
changes  in  a  man's  status.  Under  the  old  law  as  soon  as  a  statn^ 
changed  the  allotment  changed,  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  draw 
that  case  out  of  the  place  where  the  check  was  running  regularly. 
make  another  allotment,  add  the  allowance  to  it,  and  set  up  anoth-.- 
basis  of  payment.  Just  as  soon  as  we  got  those  cases  out  of  tht  i: 
regular  places  with  a  green  force  of  clerks  we  had  trouble.  We  an- 
now  handling  all  the  new  cases  as  fast  as  they  come  in. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  know  also  how  many  old  cases  are  hv:-: 
back? 

Mr.  Brown.  There  are  5,000  cases,  I  understand,  in  the  Exempti*  n 
Section.  There  are  in  the  Adjustment  Section  of  Audits  and  Recon.^ 
about  8.000  cases  that  arebein^heldup  because  of  inability  to  identifv 
the  soldier,  or  some  other  diflSculty  of  that  sort,  or  to  tne  fact  that 
the  work  was  jammed  so  that  we  could  not  keep  current.    Thr 
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5,000  cases  in  the  Exemption  Section  and  the  8,000  cases  in  the 
Adjustment  Section  might  be  considered  combinded,  or  13,000  cases, 
all  of  the  cases  in  which  the  bureau  is  not  current.  In  addition  to 
that,  of  course,  the  bureau  has  been  receiving  for  the  last  20  or  30 
days  about  20,000  applications  a  day.  Between  55  and  60  per  cent 
of  those  cases  are  wnat  are  termed  "nones;"  that  is,  they  are  cases 
in  which  the  soldier  claims  that  he  has  no  dependent  and  therefore 
there  is  no  allotment  to  be  made.  The  remainder  of  them  carry 
awards.  About  7,500  awards  are  made  a  day.  If  it  takes  15  days 
to  get  an  award  through,  then  we  have  about  100,000  cases  going 
through  the  office  all  the  time. 

Capt.  Crowley.  In  the  majority  of  those  cases  the  allotment  does 
not  commence  imtil  the  first  of  the  following  month  and  at  the  end 
of  the  month  his  pay  is  due  and  the  allotment  is  due. 

Mr^  Brown.  In  such  a  tremendous  institution  as  the  Wai^Risk 
Insurance  Bureau  there  must  be  in  process  all  the  time  close  to  100,000 
new  cases. 

I  should  like  to  call  your  attention,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  please, 
to  one  thing  that  has  caused  us  a  tremendous  amount  of  labor.  As 
I  said  a  moment  ago,  there  was  no  soldier's  number  established 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  the  War-Risk  Insurance  Bureau 
received  close  to  2,000,000  applications  from  soldiers  that  could 
only  be  identified  bv  the  man's  name  and  his  rank  and  organization. 

It  was  recognized  very  early  in  the  War-Risk  Insurance  Bureau's 
history  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  an  audit  or  to  make 
absolute  certain  identification  without  the  soldier's  serial  number,  and 
then  through  your  good  offices  and  others  the  soldier's  serial  number 
was  established.  We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  the  soldier's  serial 
number  connected  up  with  all  tne  records.  That  is  a  very  large  and 
difficult  job  in  itself,  out  with  its  completion  the  labor  of  identification 
which  is  now  very  uncertain  and  which  takes  a  tremendous  amount 
of  time  and  clerical  labor  will  be  greatly  reduced.  At  the  disbursing 
office  three  shifts  are  running  8  hours  each,  24  hours  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  deficiency  estimate  to  cover  militarv 
and  naval  family  allowances.  As  I  understand  the  statement,  whicn 
I  will  put  in  the  record,  it  is  that  on  September  30,  there  was  to  the 
credit  of  the  appropriation  S58,607t743.82,  and  vou  estimate  that  the 
disbursements  from  that  date  to  the  end  of  tne  fiscal  year  will  be 
$192,500,000,  and  that  there  should  therefore  be  appropriated  a 
supplemental  sum  of  $134,000,000,  and  that  is  predicated  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  growth  of  the  Army  will  continue  until  there  will 
be  4,800,000  men  in  the  service  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  yeox'i 

Mr.  Beown.  And  that  the  rate  of  allowance  for  those  men  will  be 
the  same  as  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Lane.  And  also  that  there  will  be  550,000  men  in  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps. 

The  Chairman.  There  will  be  presumably  a  deficiency  bill  in  March 
next  year  so  we  can  practically  eliminate  your  April,  May,  and  June 
pavments  in  consideration  of  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Which  would  make  $63,000,000? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  were  given  $70,000,000  it  would  in  all 
human  probability  take  care  of  you  up  to  that  date  ? 
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Mr.  Brown.  It  would  seem  so. 

The  amount  of  the  appropriation  specified  in  the  war-risk  ijiBurance  act  to  coa^t 
military  and  naval  family  allowances  was  $141,000,000.  There  has  been  expend' c 
for  allowances  the  following: 

December,  1917 '. $155,064.91 

January,  1918 2, 499,  467. 15 

February.  1918 7,496,669.84 

March,  1918 6,280,122.85 

April,  1918 6, 455, 068.  46 

May,  1918 8,472,301.29 

June,  1918 10,679,472.98 

Total  to  June  30, 1918 42, 038, 167.  48 

July,  1918 9,816,865.59 

August.  1918 14, 147,  030. 99 

September,  1918 16, 390, 192. 12 

The  total  disbursements  to  June  30,  1918,  was  $42  038,167.48.    The  amount  -i  i- 
bursed  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September.  1918    was  $40,354  Ov^>.7 » 
making  a  total  disbursement  to  September  30,  1918.  of  $82,392  256.18. 

The  balance  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  appropriation  on  September  30,  1^1^ 
is  therefore  $58  607,743.82. 

From  October  1,  1918,  to  June  30,  1919,  provision  must  be  made  for  the  payme-: 
of  10  months'  allowances,  as  the  allowances  are  due  on  the  1st  of  the  succeeding  inon*':. 
for  which  allotment  is  made.  Thus,  in  the  month  of  September  diBbuiBemen^  •  i 
{dlowances  is  made  on  account  of  August  allotments,  and  so  on  until  in  July.  191  < 
disbursement  of  allowances  will  be  made  on  account  of  June.  1919,  allotments.  Ii 
other  words,  appropriation  is  being  asked  for  to  take  care  of  accrued  obligation  i: 
June,  1919,  inclusive. 

Due  to  the  increase  in  the  military  establishment,  it  is  estimated  that  the  d^ 
bursements  from  October  1,  1918  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  will  be  $192  bOO.OC*' 
There  should,  therefore   be  appropriated  a  supplementary  sum  of  $134  000  000. 

This  estimate  is  premised  upon  the  assumption  that  tHere  will  be  approximate' v 
at  July  1.  1919,  4.850,000  enlisted  men  in  the  Army  and  550.000  enlisted  men  in  thf 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  making  a  total  of  enlisted  men  in  the  Military  Bstablidimert 
of  5,400  000,  almost  exactly  twice  the  number  of  enlisted  men  in  the  Military  Eetah- 
lishment  at  June  30,  1918.  The  disbursement  for  allowances  in  July,  1918,  w^< 
$9,816  865.59.  It  was  impossible  to  disburse  in  July,  1918,  the  amount  3ue  on  ewr* 
case  received  in  the  bureau  to  June  30,  1918.  It  is  estimated  that  the  amount  d  :•» 
for  July  was  approximately  $11  000  000. 

As  we  do  not  know  the  rate  of  induction  into  the  service  for  the  next  eiisuin? 
months  but  have  been  informed  that  the  number  of  men  in  the  Military  Establi^:^- 
ment  at  June  30.  1919,  will  be  as  above  it  is  estimated  that  the  disbursemectf  :n 
July,  1919,  for  that  month  will  be  approximately  $22,000,000. 

The  disbursements  on  account  of  allotments  made  in  the  months,  September,  l^]^ 
to  June,  1919,  inclusive,  will  probably  be  increasing  amounts  over  that  pskl  u. 
September,  1918,  until  the  monthly  disbiursement  reaches  the  amount  to  be  dt- 
bursed  for  the  month  of  July,  -1919.     It  is,  therefore,  estimated  that  the  disbi-«rf- 
ments  will  be  as  follows: 

September,  1918 $17, 000, 000 

October,  1918 17, 500,  OOO 

November,  1918 18,000,000 

December,  1918 18,500,000 

January,  1919 19,000,000 

Febniary,  1919 19,500,000 

March,  1919 ^ 20,000,000 

April,  1919 20,500,000 

Mav,  1919 21,000,000 

June,  1919 21,500,000 

Total 192,500,000 
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Wednesday,  October  9,  1918. 
GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE. 
STATEHEITT   OF  MB.    COBNELITTS    FOBD,   PTTBLIG  PBINTEB. 

FOR   PUBLIC   PRINTING   AND   BINDING. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  are  asking  for  $500,000  for  public  printing  and 
binding? 

Mr.  Ford.  The  estimate  for  last  year,  which  was  considered  very 
conservative,  called  for  $8,236,370. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  was  the  estimate  for  this  current  year? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir.  The  committee  reduced  the  estimate  to 
$7,000,000.  That  estimate  was  based  upon  what  we  knew  then  of 
the  increased  cost  of  materials  and  the  increased  wages  that  had 
to  be  paid  in  several  of  the  mechanical  divisions. 

We  fuid  now  that  we  have  practically  no  money  to  purchase 
materials  or  paper  with.  By  that  I  mean  this:  In  the  appropria- 
tion we  divided  it  into  12  parts 

Mr.  Byrns  (interposing).  You  are  required  to  do  that  by  law? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes;  and  one-twelfth  of  the  $7,000,000  appropriation  is 
$583,333.33.  Our  pav  roll  now  requires  $500,000  a  month.  We  have 
left  for  purchases  of  all  kinds  the  difference  between  $500,000  and  the 
$583,333.33. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  would  like  to  be  relieved  from  any  necessity  of 
allotting  your  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  There  is  a  clause  in  the  statutes  that  gives  the  head  of 
the  department  the  right  to  waive,  as  I  understand  it,  in  emergencies, 
and  we  have  taken  advantage  of  that  law  and  allotted  $500,000  of  the 
appropriation  for  the  last  half  of  the  year  to  relieve  the  situation,  but 
I  am  now  holding  up  over  $900,000  purchase  orders  imtil  I  can 
secure  the  needed  funds.  We  depend  upon  a  repay  account  to  a 
certain  extent.  In  dividing  the  appropriation  there  is  so  much  pro- 
\4(ied  for  salaries  and  wages,  so  much  for  materials  and  also  for 
paper.  The  diflFerence  between  what  we  expend  and  what  we  appor- 
tion of  the  reralar  appropriation  is  made  up  and  has  alwa;y^  been 
made  up  by  wnat  we  term  the  ''repay  income,"  which  is  outside  the 
allotment.  Last  year  we  had  a  big  repay  income  and,  of  course,  we 
could  stand  for  the  purchases  of  materials  and  paper  to  a  considerable 
extent  out  of  that  repay  money.  Now,  we  are  confronted  i^dth  the 
proposition  that  the  repay  account  is  not  approaching  the  figures  of 
corresponding  periods. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  One  of  the  reasons  is  this:  You  have  taken  it  from  the 
repay  and  placed  it  in  the  allotment  account,  and  we  have  not  that 
as  a  repay  income.  Our  resources  are  going  to  be  reduced,  judging 
from  the  way  it  is  coming  in  now,  considerably  during  the  year. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  repay  account,  of  course,  is  work  which  you  do 
for  departments  for  whicli  they  pay  you  by  transfer  of  funds  and  is 
not  included  in  your  regular  annual  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  It  is  on  a  par  with  the  income  from  a  private  customer. 

Mr.  SissoN.  So  far  as  you  are  concerned,  it  is  a  customer? 
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Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  repay  account  ought  to  at  least  pay  every  dollar 
of  overhead  charges  and  much  of  the  material  charged  f^ainst  your 
expenditures? 

Mr.  Ford.  It  has  to'  this  extent,  Mr.  Sisson:  Last  year  there  were 
practically  no  increases  in  pay  or  increase  in  the  office  force  or  in 
what  we  term  nonproduction  employees.  The  same  overhea«i 
obtained  with  a  largely  incresed  output;  more  than  $13,000,000.  as 
compared  with  $7,000,000.  We  reduced  the  overhead  charges  last 
year. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  say,  then  you  ought  to  increase  your  charges  under 
present  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  We  had  to  do  that  about  a  month  ago. 

Mr.  SissoN.  To  increase  your  charges  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes;  but  last  year  we  got  along  with  the  increase^i 
repay  received  without  that. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  the  other  departments  will  be  imposing  on  y«'U 
and  putting  a  burden  on  you  that  you  ought  not  to  carry  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  The  law  says  I  can  not  charge  anything  aliove  cost. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  if  it  is  a  little  bit  more,  it  is  so  slight  it  does  n«»t 
matter  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  It  does  not  do  me  any  good. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  does  do  you  good;  it  prevents  you  from  coining  here 
with  a  deficiency. 

Mr.  Ford.  The  reason  we  come  here  with  a  deficiency  is  that  I  hare 
to  have  that  much  money,  or  I  have  these  alternatives  confronting 
me;  I  shall  have  to  stop  receiving  work,  or  I  must  do  away  with  over- 
time and  get  back  to  a  normal  basis,  or  as  things  were  when  this  preaent 
emergency  did  not  exist.  If  either  happens,  of  course  it  relieves  me: 
that  will  make  deniands  upon  my  appropriation  less.  But  it  meaQ^ 
this:  There  will  be  at  least  $3,000,000  of  expense  for  printing  done 
outside  and  at  a  greater  cost.  I  have  taken  up  with  the  Preaid^it  a 
proposition  that  all  printing  be  done  at  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  or  through  therublic  Printer.  The  departments  get  an  appro- 
priation, and  in  that  appropriation  it  is  provided  for  the  conduct  of 
the  office,  clerical  hire,  incidentals,  and  printing;  they  get  their 
printing  elsewhere.  I  will  say  that  last  year,  and  this  year  so  far,  ihxs 
War  Department  and  the  Nslvj  Department  have  turned  toi^  and 
tons  of  work  into  the  office. 

Mr.  Byrns.  They  are  following  the  statute  in  having  this  work 
done  at  the  Printing  Office. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  have  control  only  of  the  allotment  funds;  beyonil 
those  I  have  no  control.  The  PubUc  Printer  has  control  over  allot- 
ments, and  we  keep  them  right  to  it.  We  can  say  what  the  class  ao  i 
the  style  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  shall  be.  By  having  that  authority 
we  have  saved  hundreds  and  thousands  of  dollars  to  tne  Government 
in  the  last  year  that  would  not  have  been  saved  otherwise. 

Mr,  Sisson.  My  understanding  of  the  law  is  that  if  you  can  not  dt- 
the  work — in  that  event,  and  in  that  event  onlv — they  are  authorised, 
even  though  the  biU  carrier  so  many  thousand  dollars  for  printing,  lo 
go  elsewhere.  They  have  to  certify  that  the  work  can  not  be  done  in 
the  Printing  Office,  and  in  that  event  they  have  a  right  to  go  outside ' 

Mr.  Ford.  That  is  the  intent  of  the  law. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Not  only  the  intent  but  the  law. 
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Mr.  Ford.  Work  to  the  extent  of  our  capacity;  you  can  not  go 
beyond  capacity;  that  id  trvie. 

Mr.  SissoN.  If  you  can  do  the  work,  if  your  mechanical  appliances 
are  such  that  you  can  do  the  work,  your  ability  to  do  the  work  is  going 
to  depend  upon  your  charging  the  other  departments  of  the  Govem- 
ment  what  it  costs  you,  or  you  will  eat  up  your  appropriations  for 
those  matters  that  are  intended  for  you  by  law. 

Mr.  Ford.  Here  is  another  point:  The  expense  of  the  Proyost  Mar* 
shal  General  in  this  selectiye  draft,  or  the  yarious  jobs  coming  in  in 
order  to  get  that  machinery  in  working  order  amounted  to  approxi* 
mately  $500,000.  I  haye  to  make  that  expenditure^  and  I  haye  not 
the  $500,000  to  do  it. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  do  not  get  any  money  until  you  deliyer  the  work  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  I  do  not  get  any  money  until  I  aeliyer  the  work,  and 
then  I  am  paid.  So  you  see,  one  month  or  three  months,  so  far  as 
allotting  appropriations  is  concerned,  is  shot  to  pieces  because  special 
or  emergency  jobs  coming  into  the  oiSice  imexpectedly  takes  up  the 
entire  amount  that  is  apportioned  for  the  montn — one-twelfth  of  the 
appropriation. 

Mr.  Bbbnb.  They  haye  placed  yery  heayy  requisitions  on  the  office 
for  printing  the  first  quarter.  We  had  to  buy  the  material  and  sup- 
plies to  produce  this  printing.  They  haye  already  practically  con- 
^iuxned  their  allotments  for  the  first  six  months  under  the  law.  The 
Nayy  Department  did  that  in  less  than  60  days :  they  haye  asked  for 
a  waiyer.    The  War  Department  must  haye  relief  or  do  likewise. 

Mr.  Btbns.  When  they  turn  this  printing  oyer  to  you,  you  haye  to 
porchaae  the  materials  and  furnish  the  printing  out  of  your  own 
apinropriations  ? 

Mr.  Bbenr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrns.  And  you  are  not  repaid  until  the  work  has  been  com- 
pleted; in  other  words,  the  contract  completed  with  the  department? 

Mr.  Bbenb.  That  applies  only  to  repay.  But  for  allotment  print- 
ing they  haye  made  unusually  large  demands  the  first  part  of  the 
year.  They  send  in  a  job  that  requires  $1,000  worth  of  paper.  We 
at  once  place  an  order  for  $1,000  worth  of  paper  to  take  care  of 
that  job.  We  make  a  reauisition  for  paper  if  we  haye  it  in  stock. 
We  haye  to  keep  our  stock  up,  and  we  make  requisitions  to  meet 
these  demands  of  the  departments.  The  War  Department  and  the 
Nayy  Department  requirements  haye  been  imusuaily  heayy  the  first 
three  months  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Then  they  are  not  so  heayy  after  that  1 

Mr.  Ford.  That  is  a  question;  you  can  not  tell  from  day  to  day 
what  is  breaking.  To-morrow  morning  I  may  haye  somebody  from  one 
of  the  departments  come  down  and  say,  ^  'Here,  we  want  20,000,000  of 
thisy  and  we  have  got  to  haye  them  on  the  10th.''  Well,  I  will  make 
inquiry  of  the  Work  Division  and  find  out  whether  it  can  be  done. 
They  say  '*We  could  not  do  it.''  ^^All  right."  We  tell  them  '^ We 
4*an  not  do  it."  He  says,  ^' We  have  ^ot  to*  have  it.  We  can  not  get 
it  done  outside.  You  have  got  to  do  it  for  us.  The  Goyemment  has 
gat  to  have  this.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct 
of  the  war»  and  it  has  got  to  be  done,  and  somebody  has  got  to  do  it. 
Outside  they  can  not  get  the  stock  to  do  it."  I  know  that  to  be  true 
myself,  for  we  are  haying  trouble.  We  are  continually  in  trouble  so 
far  as  stock  is  concerned,  either  in  its  delivery  or  in  the  raw  material 
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going  into  it  and  getting  priorities  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Tbt* 
contracts  that  we  entered  into  on  the  1st  of  March  for  the  year  for 
paper  carried  a  clause  in  the  proposal,  which  is  part  of  the  contract. 
stating  that  in  case  the  market  prices  either  go  above  or  below  tbat 
contract  price  20  per  cent,  either  party  to  the  contract — the  Grovera- 
ment  or  the  contractor,  the  paper  manufacturer — could,  within  lo 
days  of  the  expiration  of  the  first  three  months,  the  second  thn^ 
months,  or  the  third  quarter,  refer  the  matter  to  the  Federal  Tradr 
Commission.  1  he  Commission  would  then  furnish  a  statement  as  t«» 
whether  it  was  20  per  cent  above  or  below,  and  if  such  a  thing  oc- 
curred the  contract  would  be  annulled.  Pretty  nearly  every  large  paper 
contractor  the  office  entered  into  agreement  with  last  March  has  tiiJit 
condition  obtaining  now.  Where  we  figured  and  it  was  estimateii 
and  contract  made  for,  we  will  say,  by  way  of  comparison,  6  cents  a 
pound  for  paper  to-day  it  is  10  cents  or  more.  So  you  see  that  our 
estimates  for  500,000  pounds  of  paper  at  6  cents  has  to  be  paid  for  at 
10  or  12  cents,  whatever  the  price  may  be. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  confess  it  is  not  altogether  clear  in  my  mind  as  to 
why  you  would  have  to  have  any  appropriation  now. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  have  not  available  money  urgently  needed  now. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  mean,  if  you  are  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  making 
the  apportionment. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  will  answer  that  in  this  way:  The  statement  to-day 
shows  available  for  purchases  for  the  month  only  $19,000.  Waiving 
the  apportionment  and  bringing  forward  $500,000  would  give  me 
$519,000.  Very  well.  I  have  been  holding  dose  to  $900,000  won:: 
of  requisitions  that  must  go  to  order  or  else  I  will  have  to  stop  print- 
ing. That  is  going  to  eat  up  that  $519,000;  it  is  going  to  ta^e  that 
$500,000,  and  it  is  going  considerably  beyond  it.  1  have  got  to  have 
relief  from  that,  that  is  certain;  you  can  not  get  away  from  that. 
I  will  state  that  I  have  not  exactly  crippled  the  office,  but  we  are  goine 
to  have  our  troubles  in  consequence  of  holding  back  these  purcnas^^ 
in  an  effort  to  augment  my  resources  by  repays  if  I  could — ^but  I  have 
not  succeeded — and  the  new  requirements  are  coming  in  daily.  This 
afternoon  I  signed  requisitions  for  exceeding  $100,000  for  supplies  I 
am  compelled  to  place  the  orders  for 'at  once. 

That  IS  the  reason  we  come  before  you  and  ask  for  this  deficiencv 
It  has  always  been  my  aim,  and  I  think  you  will  recall  that  the  first 
time  I  appeared  before  the  Appropriations  Conunittee  I  stated  that, 
in  my  estimates  for  the  Printmg  Office,  they  would  be  held  to  mini- 
mum figures.  There  has  been  no  padding  of  them.  The  reports  » f 
the  Public  Printer  in  the  last  five  years  show  that  that  must  be  5'^ 
because  there  has  been  very  little  turned  back  to  the  Treasury.  Ii 
is  easy  for  a  man  to  appear  here  and  in  a  plausible  manner  lay  certain 
facts  before  you  that  he  has  to  have  so  much  money,  and  in  the  eD«J 
turn  back  a  part  of  it  to  the  Treasury  and  pat  himself  on  the  bacK 
and  say,  '^I  have  saved  the  Government  so  much.  I  have  turn**! 
back  S200,000  or  $300,000.''  That  is  not  my  style.  All  I  ask  for  l- 
enough  to  run  the  department,  and  I  think  the  records  of  the  com- 
mittee will  show  that  up  to  the  present  emergency  the  Public  Printer 
has  not  come  before  the  committee  on  his  own  account  for  anj 
deficiency.  I  think  I  did  come  here  once  for  a  leave  proposition  or  a 
holiday  proposition,  something  which  was  mandatory  and  compeHtvl 
by  law.  But  we  have  never  come  here  for  a  deficiency  for  lb' 
Government  Printing  Office.   > 
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My  accountant  says  if  you  will  allow  us  to  waive  $7,000,000  appor- 
tionment we  will  go  ahead  and  then  come  back  when  it  is  expenaed. 
That  is  not  the  way  I  want  to  spend  it. 

Mr.  Beene.  The  chairman  suggested  that. 

Mr.  Bybns.  I  did  not  suggest  that  it  be  done,  but  I  asked  if  you 
would  not  be  relieved  if  you  were  given  the  right  to  waive  1 

Mr.  Ford.  It  would  only  bring  it  ahead  from  month  to  month,  and 
then  a  crash  would  come  later  on;  and  then  if  Congress  is  not  here 
we  ^otdd  be  in  the  wav  of  exceeding  my  appropriation. 

Mr.  Btrns.  You  still  have  an  amount  to  your  credit  in  the  present 
appropriation  t 

Mr.  Ford.  Oh,  yes.  What  is  the  balance  September  30,  at  the 
end  of  the  first  quarter  ? 

Mr.  Beene.  $4,716,000. 

Mr.  Ford.  We  have  nine  months  yet  to  go. 

Mr.  Btrns.  Your  regular  apportionment  would  be  how  much — 
$583,000  monthly  t 

Mr.  Beene.  Yes,  $583,333. 

Mr.  Byrns,  How  much  have  you  overdrawn  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  To-morrow  it  will  be  around  $500,000. 

Mr.  Beene.  $500,000,  practically. 

Mr.  Ford.  That  is  what  it  is  going  to  be. 

Mr.  Btrns.  In  other  words,  that  represents  the  amount  to-day 
you  have  overdrawn  your  monthly  allotment  from  regular  appropri- 
ation 1 

Mr.  Ford.  That  is  right.  I  have  practically  no  money  left  con- 
sidering the  monthly  allowance,  where  I  ought  to  have  $83,000,  which 
is  the  difference  between  the  pay  roll  and  the  total  of  $583,000.  I 
have  got  nothing  left,  and  I  have  got  the  whole  month  to  go. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  have  plenty  of  money  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  I  have,  but  I  can  not  use  it. 

A£r.  Btrns.  You  are  vested  with  the  authority  yourself  to  waive  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  But  what  am  I  going  to  do  ? 

Mr.  SifisON.  You  will  be  back  here  in  December. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  when  we  get  to  that  point  I  have 
got  to  do  what?    Shut  up  the  shop. 

Mr.  Btrns.  It  is  assumed  you  would  come  back  here  before  you 
iprould  shut  up  the  shop  ? 

What  has  been  your  output,  so  far  as  your  money  is  concerned  dur* 
in^  the  present  fiscal  year,  each  month  I 

J^lr.  Beene.  $1,000,000  a  month;  it  is  going  to  run  $12,000,000  ot 
S  14,000,000  this  year. 

Mr.  Ford.  We  ran  $13,000,000  last  year. 

Mr.  Btrns.  You  do  not  mean  that  you  expect  to  have  an  appro- 
priation for  that  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Btrns.  You  are  referring  to  appropriation  repay  ? 

Air.  Ford;  Yes. 

Mr.  Btrns.  I  was  referring  to  what  portion  of  your  $7,000,000  has 
been  expended  during  the  past  three  months  ? 

Air.  Beene.  Two  million  seven  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thou- 
Band  dollars  has  been  expended  for  three  months,  but  only  $1,750,000 
of  the  $7,000,000  appropriation. 

— 03 
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Mri  Byrns.  Has  it  been  about  the  sam^  for  each  of  the  three 
months  1 

Mr.  FoBD.  We  haTe  requiremioits  beyond  t^t  %i,T27y<MM  ex- 
penditures for  July,  August,  and  SeptemDer.  As  I  mt,  I  t^ve  get 
over  $900;000  in  orders  that  I  kava  got  to  let  (O  of  ebe  st^p  we^. 
I  have  got  to  have  the  stock. 

And  then  another  feature  in  this,  that  J  wonld  Uke  to  cell  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee,  is  that  Oongrese  passed  a  bill  increasing 
the  salaries  of  printers,  pressmen,  and  bookbinders.  That  S3  mandft- 
tory  le^slation  upon  the  Public  Prints  and  amounts  to  a  total  of 
approxunately  $366,000  for  the  year.  There  is  no  appropriation  for 
that;  that  was  not  included  in  my  estimate.  So  you  see  that  between 
the  stock  problem  and  the  wage  proposition  I  am  in  a  hole. 

Mr.  Bybns.  Is  this  estimate  of  $500,000  made  from  both  stand- 
points, in  other  words,  the  wage  increase  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  We  have  got  to  nave  that,  because  whereas  before  the 
wage  increases  and  increases  in  the  force  we  used  to  spend  about 
$352,000  to  $366,000  per  month  for  wages,  it  is  now  $600,000  mi 
more,  as  we  are  working  considerable  overtime. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  much  does  that  law  you  have  just  referrrd  to 
increase  your  monthly  roll? 

Mr.  Ford.  $3,500  a  day. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  $366,000  is  the  aniaual  increase  ? 

Mr.  FoMD.  That  is  what  it  will  amount  to  per  year — that  is«  with 
tha  present  force — and  if  I  can  get  about  200  printers  and  bookbind- 
ers I  am  going  to  put  them  to  work;  but,  unfortun^tolyy  tJie  <ibvft 
and  conditions  of  living  here  are  keemng  me  back.  I  think  w^  hare 
dose  to  5,300  on  the  rolls  now.  Ol  course,  eickness  cemm  in  and 
pulls  the  force  down.  I  have  been  maldng  an  effort  to  gcHt  an  e^i- 
nour  force  uiddo  away  with  this  overtime  iM*oposition.  May  I  sug- 
gest to  the  committee  that  a  dause  be  insertea  in  this  bill  that  will 
provide  for  time  and  one-half  for  overtime  ?  This  question  has  arisen 
in  the  Gov^mnent  Printing  Office  and  was  referred  to  the  Attorney 
General  by  the  President.  The  opinion  of  the  Attorney  dmral 
stated  that  employees  of  the  Government  PiinUng  QflSce  eouM  not 
receive  time  and  one-haif  f<Hr  overtime.  There  is  no  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment service  that  I  know  of  where  employees  wojw  overtime  that 
are  not  paid  time  and  a  half.  On  evwy  executive  order  lasusd  by 
the  President  where  an  eight-hour  day  has  been  euspended  and  em- 

Eloyeee  are  compelled  to  woric  overtime  the  rale  shall  be  time  and  a 
aH.     In  the  Printing  Office  tiiat  does  not  obtain ;  in  the  Burew  of 
Engraving  and  Printing  the  pressmen— and  the  printing  offices  em- 

{ Joying  pressmen  down  town — all  get  time  and  a  naif  over  their  re^n- 
ar  eight  hours;  but,  you  see,  there  is  no  provision  made  for  limr  hx.i 
a  half  in  the  printing  act.  All  it  says  is  that  between  the  hotas  if 
5  p.  m.  and  8  a.  m.  20  per  cent  for  night  work  shall  be  added.  Imt 
thjit  is  for  night  workers.  It  never  was  intended  as  an  overtiii' 
proposition.  We  had  a  discussion  about  it  down  there,  and  I  w.i^ : 
to  sav  that  the  pressmen,  bookbinders,  and  printers  have  taken  it 
verv  kindly  imd«r  the  circumstances.  They  should  receive  their  ti*:' 
and  a  half  over  eight  hours.  The  matter  was  taken  up  with  the  lnt«- 
national  organizations,  and  they  have  come  around  gracefully.  Bui 
there  is  injustice  in  it. 


Mr.  MpjBa^BLL.  How  w^ch  oviertivie  have  j^jwi  ? 
Mr.  Ford.  We  are  working  Sundays  and  hoUdays  when  th^y  occjiy , 
and  we  are  running  a  good  part  of  the  pressroom  Bn^bindAry.    Iliat 
is  brought  abojui^  ^7  ^  M^^  diNpEiwds  wd  tbe  upper^vsene^  of 
war  work. 
Mr.  MoNDBLL.  You  ^Ie  working  your  men  overtime,  ypu  me^  ? 
Mr.  Ford.  Yes^  sir;  twio  12-haur  days.    Aa  emengpncy  exists,  and 
Fe  have  to  meet  ut.    I  do  not  wiaat  to  do  it;  th#y  &  Aot  want  t4>  do 
it;  but  neither  one  of  us  have  .«ny  say  ia  t^e  matter.    Tue  depart- 
moots  have  got  to  have  the  worL  especially  the  War,  ^^^Z?  ^^^ 
Treasury  Departinents.    And^  as  I  say,  the  lailure  to  get  sufficient 
people  in  the  office  precludes  the  possibility  of  three  eight-bj^ur 
shifts.    We  have  some  sectioQs  ai  the  office  where  Wie  can  do  it,  but 
in  the  pressroom  and  bindery  we  can  not  do  it.    Hie  printing  divi- 
sions are  not  affected  so  much,  but  the  bindery  and  the  pressroom  h 
where  it  exists.    In  the  large  volume  of  reports  and  records  of  the 
War  Department  that  we  are  doing  there  it  meaus  ahoui  two  ^oum' 
conuMsitioQ  and  three  weeks  of  press  work  a^d  a  like  tifx^  ia  the 
bindery. 

Mr.  SissoN.  H^ve  you  4one  t)ie  work  lor  the  Proypst  Mawhal 
G/eneral  in  this  nW  dr^itl 
Mr.  FoBD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SisaoN.  He  gave  you  an  order  to  take  cf^xe  qt  this  aew  4raft 
kim,  m^i^^  W  ft&e  lists  .Uupi^hout  ibhe  Umlied  St^tbc^^  quest^pni^^^res, 
and  so  on,  of  tne  men  from  18  to  45,  aivd  tiMkt  is  jtihe  biggest  ordeyr  tii^t 
je^  hftve  had  at  any  one  time,  i»  it  apt?  t  suppose  tEe  la^st  order 
you  ever  had  was  tnie  jUst  one,  loid  this  xwe  ie  l^er  toim  tb;^t  b^caiii^e 
t^re /^e  so  mamy  WiODe  men  t 

Mr.  Ford.  I  ^ess  that  is  so,  with  the  exception  of  the  wax-e^yiiugs 
^tamp  propofiiUon,  the  oompaiisou  f>f  ca^,  aud  ithriijt  .stainps,  the 
amidf  card  where  we  have  to  run  about  a  hundred  million  of  tAW; 
but  ifi  the  Provost  Marshal  .G^ieral's  work  we  run  34,000;Q00  regis- 
tration cards;  we  run  some  15,000,000  or  17,000,000  xjijiestionnAijQe^, 
which  are  the  sangie  size  ^s  the  X>)iDgrB8WWi,sl  Hecord. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  I  mean  ,to  say  is  that  when  y^u  take  .the  aggise- 

Sate  of  that  order,  I  understand  it  is  i^bout  the  biggest  .order  the 
iovemment  Rrwting  QS6ioe  ever  had  1 

Mr.  Ford,  it  was  about  the  biggesit. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Has  that  work  been  done  by  your  ofiQyce ! 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir;  all  of  it. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  was  a  peak  load  ou  the  office.  Have  you  re- 
^c«iv;ed  your  nK>iiey  for  th|it  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  Not  yet,  I  think. 

Mr.  Bsjuns.  That  comes  out  of  the  War  Department  allotment. 

le  requisiticHis  so  read. 

Mr.  Ford.  Last  year  it  was  fine  picking,  because  it  was  repay. 
^C^erefore  they  are  eating  up  their  allotment  prettv  fast. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Their  allotmeixt,  of  course,  would  be  greater  for  this 
^^axticular  peak  load  I  am  speaking  of.  If  you  have  chatged  all  the 
^  -eerhead  against  that  order  no  loss  has  been  occasioned  to  that  other 

£ropria^n? 
[r.  Ford.  It  has;  but  that  comes  out  of  the  allotment;  it  cornea 
t  of  the  $7,000,000,  you  know,  too. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  You   mean    all   of    that    Provost   Marshal    General 
^  printing? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  su-. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Does  he  not  pay  you  anything  for  that? 

Mr.  Ford.  That  is  taken  out  of  the  allotment. 

Mr.  SissON.  Does  he  not  refund  any  of  that? 

Mr.  Ford.  We  charge  it  against  his  allotment. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  That  is  a  part  of  the  $7,000,000.    The  War  De- 
.  partment  has  $2,250,000  as  their  part  of  the  $7,000,000. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  understand  now.  But  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at 
is  this,  that  would  be  the  biggist  bill  that  you  will  have  during  the 
year? 

Mr.  Ford.  That  is  a  question;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  do  not  know  of  anything  in  sight  that  will  be  as 
big  as  that  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  Not  one  job.  No,  I  do  not  know  of  any.  I  think  you 
are  right  in  that  statement,  that  it  is  the  biggest  job. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  printing  you  do  for  the  Treasury  Departm^it  is 
not  in  the  allotment;  that  is  paid  for  by  the  Treasury. 

'Mr,  Ford.  There  is  some  of  it  not  m  the  allotment. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  greater  portion  of  the  Treasury's  bond  fund,  ari 
•that  character  of  pnnting,  is  provided  for? 

Mr.  Ford.  That  is  done  in  the  bureau;  we  do  not  do  that. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  provided  for  in  another  bill,  so  you  do  no: 
"  have  anything  to  do  with  that. 

Mr.  Ford.  Here  is  another  big  job  we  are  going  to  get  in,  I  mid^: 
■  state-^the  passage  of  the  Revenue  Act  will  mean,  so  far,  29,000 .<    ' 
pieces  of  printed  matter  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Department;  tha: 
IS  going  to  be  a  big  job. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  true,  but  that  will  have  to  be  provided  for  in 
'  that  bill. 

Mr.  Ford.  No;  we  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  going  to  come  oi.: 
'  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  is  not  going  to  be  paid  out  of  this  allotment,  beoaiis^: 
this  $7,000,000  is  all  bid  for,  as  it  were? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  they  have  estimated. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And    you    have    made    your    allotment    $7,000/ ' ' 
Therefore  you  need  not  figure  on  that,  because  if  you  will  make  y«  v.r 
requirements  heavy  enough  to  cover  that  printing,  it  will  not  ha\e 
to  come  out  of  your  $7,000,000. 

Mr.  Ford.  That  may  be  so. 

Mr.  SissoN.  So  the  heaviest  draft  on  your  $7,000,000  has  perh57> 
been  made  already. 
;     Mr.  Ford.  For  an  individual  job,  that  is  true,  but  I  have  thousa:  •- 
and  thousands  of  jackets  in  the  oflSce  running  from  5,000  to  5,00*"* ' 
that  must  be  finished.     Not  less  than  $4,000,000  worth  of  printir  j. 

Mr.  SissON.  Can  you  make  a  financial  statement  showing  t 
amount  of  work,  by  the  month  that  you  have  done  up  to  dat^,  ar  • 
;  the  amount  of  orders  which  you  have  on  hand? 

Mr.  Ford.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  easy. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Anil  supply  that  for  the  record? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  I  wQl. 
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(The  financial  statoment  refeired  to  was  subsequently  furnished) 
by  Mr.  Ford  and  is  here;printed  in  full  as  follows:) 

Statement  ihowing  charge*  for  work  as  hilled  and  the  estimmed  cost  of  uncompleted  work 

in  hand  Sept,  30, 1918. 

Charges: 

July $450,158.42 

August 626,131.09 

September 865, 080. 49 

Total 1,941,370.00 

EBtimates: 

Gqmpleted  ib  part 1, 600, 000. 00 

Uncompleted 2, 400, 000. 00 

J 

Total  uncompleted  work 4, 000, 000. 00 ; 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  would  hare  no  uneasiness  at  all  about  your 
money  running  short  between  tins  and  the  1st  of  January  if  you 
would  make  a  reallotment  of  your  fund  ? 

Mr.  FoBD.  Why,  surely.  I  would  not  be  up  here,  Mr.  Sisson,  if  I 
did  not  think  otherwise. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  have  only  spent  about  two  million  and  some  odd^ 
thousand  dollars,  and  you  have  four  million  and  odd  thousand' 
dollars  left,  in  three  months;  if  you  spend  as  much  as  you  do  with 
your  peak  load  you  would  only  spend  $2,500,000  between  this  and  * 
the  next  three  months  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  That  is  a  question,  with  orders  in  hand.  All  these 
orders  should  be  completed  by  December  31. 

Mr.  SissoN.  So  it  will  then  leave  you  with  over  $2,000,000  two ' 
months  from  now,  and  vou  then  will  know  very  much  more  about  it 
and  how  much  your  denciency  will  be  than  you  know  now.  Suppose 
this  Congress  had  not  continued  its  unusual  length  of  time,  lou 
would  have  been  compelled  to  have  taken  care  of  it  in  the  absence 
of  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  You  know  what  I  would  have  done.  I  would  have 
refused  work.    There  is  only  one  answer  to  that. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  do  not  see  yet  how  you  have  not  money  enough  to 
run  you  for  three  months. 

w.  Ford.  It  is  the  enormous  quantity  of  work  in  hand  and  that 
is  coming  in  day  bv  day. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Still,  if  you  make  a  reallotment  and  the  peak  load 
should  be  over — ^as  I  hope  it  is;  I  can  not  help  but  believe  it  is  over — 
vou  then  would  certainly  not  need  any  money  until  after  the  1st  of 
D^anuary. 

Mr.  Ford.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  entire  appropriation  can  be  ex- 
pended previous  to  the  first  of  tne  year? 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  do  not  mean  the  entire  appropriation.  You  are 
^0rrong  about  that. 

Mr.  Ford.  We  have  $4,716,000  left. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  will  not  spend  more  than  $2,000,000  between  now ' 
^nd  the  1st  of  January  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  we  will.    More  than  a  million  monthly. 
Mr.  SissoN.    I  do  not  see  how  you  will  spend  more  than  $2,000,000 
between  now  and  the  1st  of  January. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  am  holding  up  $900,000  that  must  go  out,  and  addi- 
tional work  will  c<Mne  in  that  may  necesitate  piurchase  expense  on  the ' 


the  present  month,  i^e^MeCite  of  ^€^  fiM  fylO,60G  I  Ifal^^  tnkMI  di* 
$SO3y00O  I  have  taken  out  of  that  and  used  within  the  p^od^of  time 
wnen  I  am  not  suppoesd  to.  do  any  things  unless  tne  wsUver  is  mere. 
But  what  sense  is  tnere  in  that? 

Ifr.  ^dsON.  When  did  you  make  your  eontraets  for  paper  ? 

m.  FonD.  Cotitracts  became  eflfectr^er  March  1. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Are  those  contracts  siill  holding  ? 

Mf.  VcfBl),  No;  there  are  about  seven  contractors  who  h4^e  been 
riciierf  ed  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  account  of  the  increased 
prices,  so  we  have  to  pay  at  least  30  per  cent  more  for  paper. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Let  the  record  show,  please,  whaf;  contraofsf  asul  the 
aoaount  of  tiie  contracts,  that  the  commission  relieved.  I  think  you 
stf e  ^titled  to  that. 

Jir.  Fosl>.  We  ean  fix  thas^y  up  for  you  all  right. 

Mr.  SissoN.  1  Would  lik^  fc^  the  r^qrd  to^  9how  ^at^  because  that 
means,  of  course,  that  the  PliEitiilg  Office  will  have  to  pay  i^aV  Uuitr 
tilxtqh  inor<^  i^t  its  p^per  th&a  if  the  oonlracta  bad  reifiw:ied  iii  effect 

Mr.  Ford.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 

.(The  statement  pertaining  ta  eoxktvaetflf  referred  to  tod  otbte  dftta 
f^w:> 

/^tatemerU  thovdhg  list  c/ paver  eontraUor$  hoving  tMif  eonJIsrafU  wrmulM  upon  find- 
ing's of  the  Federal  Trade  ComTrtisiiohf  inaicatd  by  tot  nwmere  coniavned  %n  the  <^ 
stract  of  contraete  approved  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  PfinHngf  fi¥  pdp&  f&t  ikt 
pkMc  printing  and  binding frMi  MUr,  i,  19iS,  io  Fib.  iS,  i91Sl. 

Ck>ntractQr:  I-ot  Nos 

Aetna  Papei*  Co. .   67, 6S,  69,  TOT,  71, 7^^  73f,  80, 51, 82, 83f,  84, 85,  lOl,  102, 103, 105, 106 

American  Writing  l^per  Co 33, 7-1, 75, 76, 77, 7»,  W,  87, 129, 130, 

131,132,139<13e,m,I40 

R.  P.  Andrews  Faper  CJo 59,60, 61, 62, 63«  64 

Hawthorne  Paper  Co »2, 93, 104, 107, 108, 112, 118, 126, 127, 128 

Knowlton  Brothers  (Inc.) 144. 145, 146 

Smith-Dixon  Co.  Division  Whitaker  Paper  Co 36, 37, 38, 47 

Worthy  Paper  Co.  Assbciatlon 117, 118, 123, 124 


Ninety-six  lot  nimiberB  awarded;  &i  annnDed.    Those  anntilled  repreeetot  mote 
80  per  cent  of  paper  cost  contracted  for.    Open-market  purchasea  nereafter  of  tbat 
80  per  cent  will  be  at  a  price  showing  an  advance  of  approximately  30  per  cent. 

Paper  purchases,  fiscal  year  1917,  totaled  $2  337,875.39;  fiscad  year  1918  they  totaled 
$6,003,329.95,  an  increase  approximating  160  per  cent.    Paper  issues  to  the  press 

Som  for  the  month  of  September.  1918,  cost  $568,809.36,  as  compared  with  a  cost  fof 
e  entire  six  months'  period,  Jnly  to  December,  1916,  of  only  $447,075.12.  Pkper 
issues  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  fiscal  year  exceeded  the  total  iasuee  lor  the 
first  two  quarters  of  1916  over  202  per  cent.  They  exceeded  the  issues  for  1917  over 
84  per  cent,  and  the  issues  for  the  nrst  quarter  of  1918  over  42  per  cent. 

Mr*  Bybns.  Mr.  Ford,  under  the  law,  you  can  not  spend  more  tiihn 
one-half  of  the  allotment  for  publio  printing  and  binding  durine  the 
first  two  fiscal  quarters  of  the  year.  Then  the  latter  part  of  the 
fiscal  year  you  are  limited  to  one-fourth  for  each  quarter.  As  I 
understand  you,  what  you  want  with  this  $600,000  is  to  meet  the 
extra  expense  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  during  the  first  part 
of  this  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  That  is  what  we  want  to  do.  We  might  have  to  odme 
bftek  f or  $500,000  more  for  the  last  part.  That  is  a  question.  Bat 
that  is  what  we  have  got  to  have  to  meet  oi|r  preeelit  expensesi 

Mr.  Bybns.  The  fact  that  I  had  that  provision  in  xnilia  catised  me 
to  ask  a  while  ago  if  it  should  be  detormiiied  to  do  d^ay  witii  that 
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{)royision  with  reference  to  the  present  appropriation,  as  a  mattef  pf 
acti  jou  would  not  need  any  mmey  right  now^  because  jott  omild 
draw  upon  the  appropriation  which  has  Men  made  for  the  latter  h^» 
Mr.  Ford.  That  is  trua^  hut  it  places  us  in  thie  position,  that  at 
the  end  of  the  year  we  will  be  at  least  $500,000  to  SdOO,000  over  the 
appropriation  for  the  year.  Then  you  might  aay  Uiat  we  oould  come 
back  here  in  December,  aa  the  year  doee  not  end  Until  June  30,  and 
get  that  money.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  good  buamess;  I  do  not 
believe  that  an^  department  should  be  held  down  to  aomethil^  in 
the  future.  If  it  is  a  k^timate  proposition  six  months  from  now, 
it  is  a  legitimate  proposition  now. 

Mr.  Bybns.  Let  me  ask  you  again,  how  much  ate  you  actually 
short  now  t 

Mr.  Ford.  I  have  no  regular  apportionment  funds.  I  have 
waived  $600,000  to  take  care  of  the  running  expenses  of  the  office 
during  October,  which  this  morning— to-day  is  the  9th— waa,  I 
believe,  $19,000  I  had  left,  which  wi^  the  $500,000  is  $519,000.  I 
have  on  my  desk  orders  that  have  been  held  there  for  some  timo,  so 
long  that  they  have  got  to  the  point  they  must  be  releaaedi  some- 
where near  $900,000.  When  those  $900,000  of  ordei^  are  out,  there 
are  demands  made  upon  me  for  $200,000  or  $300,000  or  $400,000 
more.  Now,  how  long,  at  that  rate,  will  one-half  of  the  approprii^ 
tiou  of  $7,000,000  plus  the  $500,000,  and  leas  the  $2,727,000  expended 
the  first  quarter  last? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Mr.  Ford,  when  you  say  you  have  waived  $500,000, 
do  I  understand  yon  to  mean  that  you  have,  up  to  this  time,  eixpended 

J  1500.000  in  excess  of  the  proportion  of  your  total  appropriation 
or  tne  period :  is  that  what  you  mean  ? 
Mr.  Ford.  No,  we  have  not.     But  I  am  stating  that  on  the  10th 
of  the  month  I  have  got  over  $900,000  worth  oforders  before  me, 
and  by  waiving  this  $500,000  it  leaves  me  only  $519,000  on  my 
account  that  I  can  use  to  place  those  orders. 

Mr.  MoNDBLL.  What  do  you  mean  by  *' waivinz"  ? 
Mr.  Beene.  Instead  of  holding  to  the  monthly  apportionment, 
under  the  law  we  are  entitled  to  waive  our  allotment  and  bring  for- 
ward funds  for  use  the  first  six  months.  In  other  words,  we  brought 
Forward  $500,000  of  our  rcj^ular  allotment  that  would  have  been 
used  in  the  last  six  montlis  tor  availabili^  the  first  six  months. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  That  is  exactly  what  1  mean.     How  much  have 
rou  exceeded  that  up  to  this  time  and  obligated  yourself  for  in 
excess  of  the  amount  that  you  could  have  obligated  yourself,  aseum- 
ns  that  you  had  so  much  a  day  to  spend  out  of  $7,000,000  ( 
Mr.  Ford.  $500,000. 

Mr.  MoNDSLL.  How  much  are  you  ahead  of  the  game  on  the  basis 
f  the  time  that  has  elapsed  t 
Mr.  Beene.  $977,083. 

Mr.  MoNDBLL.  Twelve  months  in  the  year,  $7,000,000  to  be  ex- 
ended,  how  much  are  you  head  of  the  game  to-day? 

yir.  Jdbene.  $977,083  excess  of  expenditures  over  net  appropria- 
on  the  first  quarter. 

3fr.  MoNBELx..  On  the  basis  of  a  monthly  allotment  you  would 
five  $1,750,000  for  three  months.    How  much  did  you  spend  the 
rst  three  months  t 
Mr.  Beene.  $2,727,000. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  what  you  have  spent  and  obligated  yourselves 
for? 

Mr.  Beene.  And  we  have  $900,000  piu-chase  reauests  that  should 
have  been  expended  and  must  soon  go  into  that  column. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  have  not  actually  spent  $2,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Beene.  Yes. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Then  you  have  spent  over  $2,000,000? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  are  practically  ahead  of  the  game  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  We  have  not  spent  the  $900,000,  but  we  are  going  to  or 
else  shut  up  shop. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  And  you  have  actually  spent  the  $2,727,000. 

Mr.  Beene.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Have  you  any  repay  or  any  fimd  to  apply  on  that 
from  any  source  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  That  includes  repay  and  everything  dse. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  much  credit  is  that  $2,727,000  entitled  to  from 
repay  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  $866,324. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  will  leave  $1,860,759. 

Mr.  Beene.  Expended  out  of  printing  and  binding  funds. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  then  the  $900,000  you  have  got  to  spend  within 
the  next  few  days  will  be  $2,760,759  after  spending  the  $866,324 
repay  money. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  That  is  for  the  future.  The  fact  is  that  as  to  the 
present,  up  to  the  first  of  the  month,  you  have  spent,  outside  of 
repay  work,  $1,860,759. 

Air.  Beene.  $1,860,769  is  the  allotment  expenditures. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  And  your  appropriation  for  the  period  is  $1,750,000 
for  the  first  three  months.     So  that  you  are  ahead  of  the  game  t 

Mr.  Ford.  That  is  on  the  wrong  side. 

Mr.  Mondell.  On  the  wrong  side  of  the  game  to  the  extent  of 
$110,759,  the  difference  between  $1,750,000  and  $1,860,759.  You 
have  spent  or  obligated  yourself  for  $110,759  more  than  the  propor- 
tionate part  of  your  appropriation  up  to  the  1st  of  October? 

Mr.  Beene.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  have  $900,000 

Mr.  Mondell  (interposing).  Let  us  forget  about  that  for  th»> 
minute,  and  see  where  you  were  the  1st  oi  October.  The  1st  c'f 
October  you  had  spent  $110,759  more  than  you  should  have  spent. 
assuming 

Mr.  Beene  (interposing).  We  encroached  on  the  other  six  months 
for  that  much  money. 

Mr.  Mondell  (continuing).  That  you  were  to  spend  each  month 
the  proportionate  part  of  your  appropriation.  Now,  of  that  $110,7"^ v» 
in  excess  of  an  apportionment  oi  the  appropriation,  how  much  w&s 
for  increased  wages  brought  about  by  the  act  of  Congress,  approxi- 
mately ?  I  am  talking  about  that  increased  expenditure  due  to  the 
increased  salaries  fixed  by  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Beene.  $90,000  in  three  months,  approximately. 

Mr.  Mondell.  So  that  taking  that  from  that  other  f]10»759  a 
about  $20,759,  in  round  numbers,  of  actual  work  done  and  expendi- 
ture made  outside  of  what  Congressr  has  obligated  you  for  by  law,  in 
excess  of  the  expected  expenditure  under  your  appropriation  of 
$7,000,000  ? 
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Mr.  FoBD.  But,  if  you  will  recall,  that  when  the  estimate  was  put 
in  last  year  we  stated  then  that  that  estimate  and  the  amounts  there 
were  founded  on  some  increases  that  would  have  to  be  made  in  wages 
and  increases  that  would  have  to  be  made  for  supplier  and  materials. 
I  think  the  record  will  show  that.  So  we  provided  last  year  an  esti- 
mate for  exactly  what  we  are  coming  here  for  now,  and  our  case  has 
been  proven  by  the  evidence  we  have  put  forth. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Under  the  law  you  can  expend  in  the  first  half  of 
the  fiscal  year  only  half  of  that  appropriation;  in  other  words,  only 
$3,500,000  ? 

Mr.  Fo|LD.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Will  this  estimate  cover  the  amount  necessary  to 
pay  for  all  the  work  in  excess  of  the  appropriation  up  to  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  FoBP.  I  do  not  think  so.  1  know  it  will  not.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  the  question  of  cost  of  materials,  paper,  and  break  down  of 
machinery.  We  do  not  know — ^nobody  knows — ^how  much  it  is 
going  to  cost.  Materids  that  we  paid  |l,000  for  a  year  and  a  half 
a^o  are  now  $3,000.  Evidently  on  account  of  the  curtailment  of  indis- 
tnes,  the  draft,  the  reduction  of  labor  forces,  the  taking  over  of 
material  by  the  Government  that  goes  into  the  product,  and  the  sub- 
stitution oi  something  else  into  a  product  are  going  to  make  them  cost 
nobody  knows  what,  and  what  you  might  estimate  now  as  $500,000 
because  of  prices  which  are  in  mind  in  making  up  that  $500,000  might, 
and  the  probabilities  are  that  they  will,  go  up  $200,000  more. 

LEAVES   OF  ABSENCE. 

Mr.  Btbns.  I  want  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Ford,  this:  You  are  asking  for 
$2,694.50  deficiency  for  leaves  to  enable  you  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  granting  leave  to  employees  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  ? 

Mr.  ¥oKD.  The  way  that  is  worked  out  is  this :  Every  employee  in 
the  Printing  Office  earns  two  and  one-half  days  leave,  which  makes 
the  30  days^  leave  in  the  year.  The  larger  the  number  of  employees 
i^e  have  the  larger  that  has  got  to  be.  The  per  diem  men  that  are 
paid  off  have  that  coming  to  them  in  the  following  year;  they  earn  it 
this  year  and  take  it  next.  We  have  to  anticipate  that.  If  they 
resign  or  die  that  money  they  have  earned  is  paid,  so  that  has  brought 
about  a  deficiency  of  $2,600. 

^Ir.  Btbns.  That  is  actually  existing  as  a  deficiencv! 

Mr.  FoBD.  That  is  an  actually  existmg  deficiency  tiiat  we  have  got 
to  meet. 

Mr.  Btbns.  I  understand  it  is  a  deficiency  to  the  amount  named 
for  1918 » 

Mr.  Beene.  Yes.  We  asked  for  and  got  a  deficiencv  for  $14,000 
and  thought  that  would  be  enough,  but  in  the  last  montns  of  the  year 
hundreds  of  employees  resigned,  and  ordinarily  that  leave  would 
have  been  paid  out  of  this  year's  appropriation,  and  we  had  to  pay  it 
axtt  of  last  year's  appropriation  ana  it  exhausted  it.  It  was  an  excess 
of  pro  rata  leave  beyond  anything  that  we  could  estimate  for. 

Mr.  MoNDBLL.  I   think  that  financial  statement  for  September 
ou^t  to  go  into  the  record. 
^Ir.  FoBD.  We  will  insert  it. 
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^t^e  Biatemeni  r^f^rred  to  is  here  pjinted  m  fvS  as  loflows:) 

Pinandai  9taiemeni/Qr  ike  month  0/  Sepfmnher^  i9IB. 

l^&r  hnhAta,  gM{yteidf>«^  1,  ttl8 |V,2lI,Ml9# 

Repayments  to  appropriatiMi. .  w. w^ 493y>409ir49 

rbbunfements  dtMng  month: 

Labor $483, 038. 08 

Paper •2,ttl,19      , 

Material  Mid  iuypUeo^w 4.....«... ^......^        90^684.27 

Lithographing  and  engrKving.^ 6, 191. 99 

—       S7^  275. 4  J 


<  rfi  U    Mtmm»r 


Ledger  bAlaUGfe,  O^t  1^1918 a^93^0il36 

Ontelaading  obUgliticaa: 

Labor - 159,979.31 

Materia  and  supplies , li,  19tf,  433. 40 


Araikble balance,  Oot.  1, 1919. ^ 4,71ft64ai.f» 

t^tal  ikppro^lation fr»iOQ;OOO.Of 

$7, 000, 00a4-12»$58dv  333. 33  per  menth. 

583, 333. 33  »^  printing  and  binding  appropriation. 
3  mdnthif. 

1, 749, 999. 99==  total  anlouzit  i;?&ttable  folT  9  moilths. 
2, 727, 083. 76= total  amount  of  disbursements  and  outstanding, 

Jul}r>S^tembeP»  1918. 

977, 083. 77s=^ce8Br  of  expenditurfes  ovei*  tet  ap{m>priatioii^. 
866, 324. 00=*repay  bilfiaga  avtfilablet  agaiatft  ^peadxtees. 

110, 759. 77 -net  deficit. 

Disbursed  : 

July,  1918 $269, 427.  3» 

Auguflft,  1918 528,978.24 

September,  1918 - 572,275.49 

Outstanding  obligations 1, 356, 402. 71 

Total 2, 727, 083. 76 

Requisitions  for  supplies  withheld  that  should  have  been  placed,  total  $900,000. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Mr.  Ford,  would  you  please  compile  for  the  record  the 
estimated  oost  of  the  work  ordered  of  the  Govemment  Printing  0£&ce 
for  the  Provost  Marshal  General  which  was  brought  about  by  the 
passage  of  the  amended  selective  service  law  t 

Mr.  Ford.  I  will,  with  pleasure. 

(Memoranda  with  reference  to  cost  follows:) 

Estimates  of  the  cost  df  work  for  the  Ptoirost  Marehal  Genemrs  Ofllco  wtre  "WtAv^ 
At  the  time  the  requisitions  were  received  and  the  jackete  oArnring  t^e  oeupleled 


General's  Office  out  of  the  general  allotment  of  appropriation  for  minting  and  binding 
far  the  War  Department  uhder  the  Public  FrinUr.  Tb^  War  Deparaaeat  offidala 
having  jurisdiction  in  these  matters  have  given  thd  informatioa  that  the  work  placed 
at  the  Govemment  Printing  Office  by  the  Provost  Marshal  General^S  Office  and 
attributable  to  the  amended  selective  service  law  apt)roximaies  |650,00d,  thus  exceed- 


chflMd  bom  "•Uotmettt"  t6  "re»r/'  thAt  MYttMal  migM  eome  from  dome  fffo- 
prtftnon  UB^er  the  eontrbl  of  tke  YKfvoBi  Mmkm  G«Aeitl. 

It  is  vtimated  fliAt  the  paper  alone  wbichjiaa  1»een  ordered  for  thifi  t^vceC  MarBha! 
work  win  cost  itppfroxiHs(eTv  $^5,001^.  The  eMittated  ettra  expentre  fo  the  War 
D^fMrtmeivt  ob  aa^tei  el  Ae  aaneBded  Mieietive  «6rrlc€»  la#  for  printbit  is  8fi^«M^ 

TuEfirt)Ar,  OCTOBKR  8,   1918. 

P06T  OFtlGSt  iteSPARTMBNT. 

STAtBHIVTS  OF  MB.  BTJ&KIM  ITABDLB,  CHI&F  CIEBK; 
XB.  tmUAX  W«  BMim,  ASSISTAVT  OBIBF  OLBBK;  ASD 
XB.  B.  8.  BBOAB^  APPOHTMBVT  OLBBK. 

AtmnKysAL  eLnnns. 

(See  p.  102d.) 

Mt.  Brfilv^.  ib.  MeArdto,  We  btftre  befom  ufi  ir(fttf  eeihnat^  of 
1 1 1.1,070  br  tiM  P(mM  Office  Dep»rUnent  tw  6Mki$  for  tlk«  Hemaiiid^f 
of  the  fiBcal  jreAf.  PIcM^ei  8t«t«  just  irby  yotf  n^ed  Additioilid  ekirks 
aiftd  wb«rB  Ifldy  afs  to  b^  used. 

Mr.  McAMOhi&.  Ifr.  ChAirmAti,  thciy  M^  M  iM^t  the  tii'g^t  de- 
ficiencrf  Aeedd  of  the*  d«paitment  fof  thcr  remainder  of  thei  present 
fisGa]  year,  and  the  letter  from  ike  Postinatster  Oenes^  d Ated  Seplem- 
ben  12,  addreaeed  to  the  Se<»etary  of  the  iVeasdry,  embodying  the 
cot i  mates  as  approy^ld  by  the  President^  whiefa  letter  ia  now  befove 
your  committee,  contained  the  foUorwing  statement: 

*  *  *  The  amount  asked  for,  $113,070,  is  required  for  the  appointment  of  addi- 
tional employees  from  Oetobev  1,  191d,  to  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year  to  take 
care  of  the  increase  of  work  in  all  the  bmeaxis  of  the  Post  Office  Department.  On 
Account  of  the  loss  of  experienced  employees  because  of  military  service  and  offers 
imd  acceptances  of  positions  with  business  firms  throughout  the*  country,  as  well  as 
the  targe  in<^fease  of  work  in  the  department,  the  present  clerical  force  is  absolutely 
irmdequate  and  the  appropriation  is  imperatively  essential  to  the  proper  conduct  of 
the  poatal  service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  work  of  the  Post  Office  Department  has  greatly 
increased  during  the  past  year,  partly  on  account  of  the  unusual 
tiiid  abnormal  war-time  conditions  which  prevail,  and  partly  because 
:>f  new  activities  required  of  the  department  because  of  the  war. 
rho  positions  provided  by  existing  law  for  the  clerical  force  of  the 
frpartment  are  wholly  inadequate  for  the  performance  of  this  addi- 
lional  labor.  I  will  Hereinafter  set  out  more  definitely  and  in  detail 
grhv  this  is  true  and  what  the  additional  labor  is. 

^-is  is  well  known  to  your  committee,  even  before  the  war  started 
:he  normal  or  natural  growth  and  development  of  the  postal  service 
n  recent  years  had  been  phenominal,  and  yet  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
nent  proper  at  Washington  endeavored  to  conduct  the  servio^e  here 
rithout  any  increase  in  appropriations  for  its  clerical  force.  Instead 
>f  increases  substantial  reductions  in  expenditures  were  effected. 
^OT  the  fiscal  year  1914  the  appropriation  provided  for  1,070  clerks, 
it  an  annual  rate  of  expenditure  fo  $1,335,800.  Since  that  time  the 
rlerical  estimates  have  oeen  reduced  from  year  to  year,  so  that  the 
tprpropliation  for  the  fiscal  year  1919  provides  for  only  920  clerks  at 
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au  annual  rate  of  expenditure  of  only  $1,206,100,  a  reduction  of  l"  • 
in  the  number  of  clerks  and  oi  $129,700  in  the  annual  rate  of  expeni:- 
tures.  The  deficiency  estimate  for  the  current  fiscal  year  ail  is 
111  clerks  and  $147,400  to  the  annual  rate  of  expenditure.  Tr.> 
leaves  the  department  with  39  clerks  less  during  tne  remainder  . : 
the  current  fiscal  year  than  it  had  during  the  fiscal  year  1914,  a::! 
the  annual  fate  of  expenditure  would  be  only  $17,700  more  thrJi 
during  the  fiscal  year  1914  for  clerks.  The  point  that  should  ^c 
emphasized  is  that  even  if  the  department  is  panted  every  ^mza 

1>osition  called  for  in  this  deficiency  estimate  it  will  still  have  39  clerk? 
ess  than  it  had  in  1914,  aiid  all  this  despite  four  years  normal  erowtl 
of  the  postal  service  and  the  increased  work  reauired  of  the  aepan- 
ment  on  account  of  the  war  for  the  last  year  ana  a  half.  Right  ht  r.> 
I  think  I  should  state  that  when  I  took  charge  of  the  office  of  cLi-f 
clerk  April  2,  1917,  just  four  davs  before  the  United  States  decUrc-^i 
war  against  Germany,  I  found  that  my  predecessor  in  submitting  Li 
estimates  in  the  previous  October  for  the  fiscal  year  1918  had  askeii 
for  35  places  less  in  the  clerical  force  of  the  department. 

Soon  after  I  had  been  in  office  I  realized  tnat,  while  the  curtail- 
ment of  the  clerical  force  would  have  worked  out  aU  right  under  nor- 
mal conditions,  the  efficiency  of  the  service  in  the  department  bre 
at  Washington  would  be  impaired  without  more  clerKS.  This  was 
demonstrated  when,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1917,  the  department  h&a 
to  drop  the  35  places,  which  in  the  meantime  had  become  necessary 
In  submitting  the  estimates  for  1919  the  department  had  hoped  t*- 
get  along  with  practicalljr  the  same  number  of  clerks  estimated  f<'r 
the  previous  year,  but  this  was  later  foimd  impracticable.  Accord- 
ingly, in  January,  1918,  and  after  the  legislative  bill  had  left  your 
committee  and  was  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
the  department  foimd  itself  compelled  to  ask  the  Senate  commititt' 
for  an  additional  number  of  clerks  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment and  keep  it  up  to  a  proper  standard  of  efficiency.  The  depart- 
ment had  hoped  that  in  view  of  the  economies  that  had  been  effect*-: 
up  to  that  time  the  Senate  committee  would  feel  justified  in  aJlowin: 
the  additional  positions  asked,  but  only  about  half  the  number  esti- 
mated for  were  allowed.  However,  it  is  believed  that  this  action  «'ii 
on  the  part  of  the  committee  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  unrt-n- 
need  for  the  clerks  was  not  at  that  time  emphasized  cloarlv  enou;:L 
to  the  committee.  I  have  gone  into  detail,  oecause  I  think  it  very 
important  that  your  committee  shoidd  clearly  imderstand  that  th- 
department  has  lor  many  months  been  working  with  a  clerical  for.** 
in  numbers  far  below  that  actually  required  to  do  the  work  here  b 
the  Post  Office  Department  proper  at  Washington,  and  also  for  y*  u 
to  know  why  this  condition  exists.  It  shoula  be  remembered  that 
.  the  Post  OMce  Department  organization  here  in  Washington  is  th*? 
headquarters  of  the  entire  Postal  Service  throughout  tne  Unitct: 
States,  composed  of  300,000  employees,  and  when  the  magnitude  of 
this  service  is  considered,  the  number  of  officials  and  employees  nv»w 
provided  to  handle  the  work  here  in  Washington  is  small  companti 
to  some  of  the  other  executive  departments,  for  which  large  appn>- 
priations  must  be  made  annually,  while  the  Post  Office  Department 
may  be  said  to  be  self-sustaining.  As  already  shown,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Postal  Service  had  been  phenomenal  in  recent  years,  even 
before  the  war  started.    Since  the  war  started,  the  increased  work 
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mposed  on  the  postal  service  was  at  first  bewildering,  but  in  spite  of 
ill  the  handicaps,  such  as  interruption  of  transportation  facilities, 
landling  of  soldiers'  mail,  domestic  and  for  the  expeditionary  forces, 
jale  of  war-savings  stamps  through  post  offices,  and  the  loss  of  expe- 
rienced and  valuable  postal  employees,  the  work  of  the  establish- 
ment has  gone  on  witn  a  regularity  and  efficiency  highly  gratifying 
n  the  circumstances.  It  is  only  fair  to  the  department  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  facts  here  that  the  Postal  Service,  through  its  vast  army  of 
■aithful  and  efficient  employees  throughout  the  country,  has  naturally 
ind  properly  been  called  upon  to  assist  in  all  the  various  war  activi- 
ties, sale  of  Liberty  bonds,  Ked  Cross,  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  regular  work,  and  in  the  very  nature  of  things  this  has 
novitably  resulted  in  a  great  increase  of  the  work  to  be  aone  in  the 
Post  Office  Department  at  Washington. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  state  that  every  increase  in  salary  or 
promotion  of  a  clerk  in  the  Post  Office  Department  is  based  upon  an 
efficiency  rating,  which  is  prepared  by  the  official  in  charge  of  the 
iivision  or  office  in  which  the  clerk  is  engaged  and  reviewed  and 
approved  by  the  committee  on  personnel  oi  tno  department  and  the 
Postmaster  General.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  department  to  fairly  and 
equitably  distribute  the  work  so  that  no  person  will  be  asked  to  do 
fnoro  than  a  fair  day's  work,  and  to  pay  salaries  according  to  char- 
ictor.  Quality,  and  quantity  of  work  performed..  The  department 
las  enaeavored  to  increase  the  salaries  of  deserving  and  efficient 
employees  whenever  practicable,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  the  employees 
to  say  that  there  are  quite  a  number  in  the  several  grades  who  have 
boon  receiving  the  same  salaries  for  a  number  of  years,  although 
Lh(»ir  work  has  increased  materially.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to 
;)romote  all  of  them,  even  though  their  efficiency  ratings  show  that 
ihoy  are  earning  $200  or  more  in  excess  of  their  present  salaries. 
This  naturally  creates  much  dissatisfaction  among  the  employees, 
n  %'iow  of  the  fact  that  other  branches  of  the  Government  service 
[some  of  them  having  large  lump-sum  appropriations)  and  private 
lu^iness  concerns  are  paying  for  similar  worK  salaries  considerably 
ligher  than  the  department  is  able  to  pay  with  the  statutory  posi- 
tions provided.  The  department  has  availed  itself  of  the  protection 
5f  the  Executive  order  which  denies  the  transfers  of  employees  to 
>thor  branches  of  the  Government  service,  where  such  employees 
?un  not  be  spared,  and  this  tends  to  aggravate  the  situation  ard 
iiakes  it  imperative  for  the  department  to  meet  the  standards 
sn'hich  have  already  been  fixed  by  the  other  branches  of  the  Govern- 
nont  service  and  private  business. 

The  Postmaster  GeneraFs  policy  is  to  conduct  the  service  just  as 
economically  as  can  be  done  and  at  the  same  time  keep  it  up  to  a 
proper  standard  of  efficiency.  I  beheve  in  just  as  liberal  salaries, 
'air  aUke  to  all  employees,  as  faithful  and  efficient  work  and  good 
administration  justifies,  and  I  feel  that  a  sympathetic  understandirg 
ind  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  the  Postal  Service  and  of  the  em- 
ilovoes  themselves  makes  it  absolutely  necessary  that  all  of  the 
positions  asked  for  be  allowed,  in  order  that  both  the  number  of 
•mployees  actually  needed  may  be  secured  and  that  those  possessing  a 
ligh  order  of  ability  may  be  adequately  paid  for  their  services. 
L^nloss  this  is  done  the  more  efficient  clerks  will  leave  the  departm'  nt 
ind  not  only  the  Postal  Service  but  the  general  public  will  suffer 
iccordingly. 


J  djerrfore  earoeatlr  hope  fliftt  in  the  jPW^jrpfitmpcg^onr  jp^jonpii t :- 
win  ^seej  justified  in  ^.9pUng  all  pf  tbi^  i|d|]^t)p^  positions  .e8)is»&u . 
for  iji  this  jdefielejicy  ^ti|;^i»t^. 

We  hjBtve  gone  over  ei^ch  bnref »  jcj^i»fv9j#  »o  ih/^t  ve  might  c  : 
9sik  for  .any  positions  th^t  werp  ixot  impei^fiyiBly  necessajy  at  tL- 
tiroe,  and  upon  a  careful  suryey  of  condition^  w.e  fptind  Jhat  in  n  -- 
of  the  pi9&ces  i3  the  work  curre^t^  ^nd  in  one  division  it  is  5^  monii- 
in  arrea^ ;  that  is,  the  Divisioi^  of  ]SLegbtere4  Mails,  on  the  ^work  i : 
adjudic.a.tiDg  clahns  for  the  insurance  of  jparcel-post  packagas — y:^ 
th^t  ope  item.  We  have  letters  here  which  we  coukI  show  to  t_r 
oomnMittee,  if  the  coacunittc^  had  time  ^to  look  at  them,  relatiD^  : 
claijns  for  indenmity  filed  in  April  iand  July,  which  h^ve  not  N^  -" 
adjudicated  in  September. 

Such  delays  are  causing  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction.  A  ?"**> 
many  clerks  have  been  and  are  being  dmfted,  and  others  ajpe  Jear-j^* 
the  department  for  more  Mtraetice  salaries  putside,  and  that  Li- 
depleted  the  clerical  force  very  materially. 

Jfr.  Bybns.  In  the  statement  you  have  submitted  you  state  tL^: 
there  is  needed  one  clerk  at  $1^800,  oxie  at  $1,600,  one  at  <},400,  :iii- 
one  at  $1,200,  And  on,e  at  $1,000  for  the  solicitor's  office. 

Mr.  McAbdlis.  Yes,  sir.  ]Jndoub.tedJy  thes»  positiona  a^  need-: 
by  the  soUcitor.  The  diyisiox^s  in  vhich  the  clerks  Mie  most  impem- 
tiyely  ^cessary  are  CSassificatioja  aixd  {lettered  Mails. 

Mr.  Btrns.  Those  are  under  the  Third  M^stM%  Postmastt: 
General  t 

Mr.  McA*Di;.je5.  Tes.  m.  I  JMJMy  righj  |here,  in  yiev  of  $he  state- 
ment Gov.  Dociery  has  just  j^uhmittea.  that  only  11  pf  our  clerks 
f re  iaffected  in  the  .Stamp  J>ivisiou  by  this  estimate. 

Mr.  Btrns.  In  oiher  Wierds^  iwidftr  Qm  estimate  of  74  clerks  for  t*:> 
Third  Assistant,  only  ll  jare  jp^pept^  io  h^  employed  in  the  Stamr 
Division  ? 

Mr.  McAnnL».  Only  H  aa«  le^eoted  JU)  he  employed  in  the  Stanf 
Piyision,  jand  the  balance  in  the  l3ivisiens  of  Remastered  MaIIb,  Cbs^::- 
eatioH,  Money  Orders,  Finances,  jand  Post*!  ^^vings. 

Mr.  ByBNS.  Of  the  74  cjerks  in  the  TI4cd  Assistant's  office,  1 J  boi:.: 
employed  in  the  Stamp  Division,  the  necessity  for  which  is  brou^:: 
about  by  j^eaaon,  J  take  it^  of  the  thrift  ;stompe  } 

Mr.  McAfiPi.E.  Partly,  and  also  w^r';cey«pue  stamps  and  the  g<^' 
eral  work  of  the  division^  which,  of  cpurae,  h^  increased  yerjr  mu' b 

{'ust  like  that  in  all  other  divisions  of  the  department,  winch  La.« 
»een  abnormal  since  the  war  started,. 

Mr.  Bykns.  Is  it  thought  that  those  1 J  cleric  wfl  he  sufficient  t-. 
take  care  of  the  Stamp  Division  with  >vhat  you  h^ve  abieady  t 

Mr.  McAjrdle.  We  do  not  anticipate  that  it  will  be,.  That  is  a  verv 
conservative  estimate  of  what  we  feel  is  imperatively  necessary  w 
keep  the  work  of  the  Postal  Service  up  for  the  remainder  of  tL - 
fiscal  year,  and  it  may  be  that  the  Division  of  Stamps — and  I  di> 
say  they  will  find  it  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so — ^will  nave  to  emp!  y 
people  out  of  the  appropriation  which  they  haye  asked  for  in  aA..- 
tion  to  these  11  clerks  which  we  ^re  estimating  for  as  statut^^ry 
positions. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Have  you  any  idea  as  jto  about  how  much  more  vji 
be  needed  for  that  particular  service!  I  mean^  in  addition  now  i*^ 
these  11  clerks. 
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Mr.  pLcAw>ix,  That  i^  difficult  to  co|itemi>latei  I  3hoiild  say,  be- 
:ause  it  wil)  depend  some^^t  on  the  duration  of  the  war,  1  take 
it^  and  the  development  of  the  stamp  work. 

Mr.  Btbks.  Th4s  estiiniite;  however,  of  11  clerks  for  the  Stamp 
Division  is  based  upo^  the  actual  necessities  t* 

Mr.  McArdle.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  are  absolutely  and  imperatively 
aecessary. 

Mr.  Btbns.  And  they  are  all  that  are  needed  now^  in  your  opinion, 
:o  cany  on  the  work  of  that  division ! 

Mr.  McA^PLE.  We  baaed  our  estimate  on  what  the  bureau  aub- 
nitted,  for  1 1  clerks  *  that  is  the  minimum.  We  tied  them  down  to 
tho  mininmm  and  told  them  we  did  not  want  them  to  ask  for  single 
:lork  that  was  not  necessary. 

Mr.  BxRNs.  The  question  is  whether,  they  will  need  additional 
oaoney  for  temporary  employees,  and  that  is  something  that  the  future 
done  can  demonstrate  ? 

Mr.  McAbdle.  Yes,  sir:  and  I  am  confident  that  they  will  not  spend 
%  cent  of  money  out  of  tnat  lump  appropriation  they  are  asldng  for 
for  clerks  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  do  it,  and  unless 
some  meigencv  anses  where  it  would  seem  advisable  in  the  interest 
>f  the  Postdi  Service  to  spend  some  money  in  that  way.  As  I  under- 
stand, that  is  for  mechamcal  devices  and  printing  ana  for  the  admin* 
istration  and  sale  .of  war  savings  stamps  at  the  postoffices  throughout 
the  country. 

Mr.  Btbns*  That  was  explained  by  Gov.  Dockery.  What  I  wanted 
lo  know  is  whether  or  not  these  li  clerks  which  are  estimated  for 
under  this  estimate  are  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  present  needs  of 
that  parti^^ular  division  1 

Mr.  McAaole.  For  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Byrns.  This  other  fund  to  which  yotl  refer  is  simply  in  the 
lature  of  an  emergency  fund  to  meet  possible  future  contingencies 
18  they  may  arise  ? 

Mr.  McArdle.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Btbns.  The  63  clerks  who  are  also  required  for  the  Tliird 
distant,  some  of  those  you  say  0t&  for  registered  mails,  and  how 
many  of  those  t 

Mr.  McAbplb.  Thirty-seven. 

Mr.  Bybns.  What  lias  brought  about  the  necessity  for  increased 
force  there? 

Mr.  McAkdus.  The  work  of  the  IHvision  of  Registered  Mail  has 
increased  tremendously.  We  are  five  and  a  half  months  behind 
7n  the  work  in  the  parcel^ost  section,  where  they  administer  pay- 
ment of  indemnity  claims  for  losses  on  insured  parcel-post  packages. 
Of  course,  the  soldiers  at  the  cantonments  have  been  the  cause  of  a 
^eat  deal  of  this.  Thirteen  thousand  twp  hundred  and  fifty  claims 
were  indexed  during  the  month  of  August  as  compared  with  14,188 
Jaims  the  previous  month,  a  decrease  of  6,61  per  cent,  although 
receipts  for  August  were  721  less  than  July.  The  lesser  number  in- 
lexed  is  due  to  change  in  personnel  requiring  "breaking  in"  of  new 
indoxers.  The  increase  in  business  of  August,  1918,  over  August, 
1917,  is  187.52  per  cent.  As  stated  in  special  reports  on  status  of 
RTork  in  the  Division  of  Redstered  Mails,  dated  the  7th  and  29th 
ultimo,  the  much-needed  additional  employees  must  be  forthcom- 
ing promptly  if  any  hope  is  to  be  held  out  to  bring  the  work  current 
by  January  1,  1919. 
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I  can  say  ri^ht  there  that  this  work  is  hard  work,  it  is  difficult  work 
is  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  postal  laws  and  regulations,  and  :>* 
apnlication  of  those  laws  and  regulations  to  the  claims  for  indemni:^ 

Mr.  Byrns.  Is  it  expected  that  this  additional  force  of  clerks.  c<<i 
sis  ting  of  37,  will  bring  that  work  current  by  the  first  of  the  year? 

Mr.  McArdle.  We  hope  it  will. 

Mr.  Byrns.  But  do  you  think  that  this  additional  force  of  clerk- 
will  enable  the  department  to  bring  this  work  cmrent  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  ? 

Mr.  McArdle.  Yes,  sir;  and  if  it  is  not  done  it  will  be  very  em- 
barrassing, because  it  is  getting  worse  every  day. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  do  the  number  of  these  claims  which  are  ma  '- 
now  compare  with  those  for  the  preceding  year,  say,  of  a  simi-^- 
month?  You  have  referred  to  the  nmnber  of  claims  in  August  c: 
this  year  ? 

Mr.  McAedle.  187.52  per  cent,  according  to  their  own  report. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  increase  now  was  that  over  the  same  mionth  c* 
the  year  preceding  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  187  per  cent.  There  are  two  reasons  why  there  fci^ 
been  this  large  increase.  One  is  the  increase  in  the  weight  limit  o-. 
parcel-post  packages  from  50  to  70  pounds,  and  the  other  is  t'l- 
cantonment  work.  Another  thing  is  that  the  other  systems  of  tran- 
portation  are  now  handicapped  on  account  of  the  war  conditio:.^ 
and  people  who  heretofore  resorted  to  the  express  are  sending  the : 
packages  by  parcel  post  and  insuring  them,  and  that  results  in  az 
increased  number  of  claims  for  indemnity.  The  Postal  Service  .- 
now  carrying  a  large  number  of  packages  which  up  to  a  year  or  > 
ago  were  carried  by  the  express  companies  and  by  freight. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  is  the  regular  routine,  if  you  can  give  u^  a 
tynical  case?  What  do  you  have  to  do  with  it  now,  so  far  as  ih:^ 
office  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  details,  because  I  am  n:* 
in  that  bureau. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Who  is  it  that  is? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think,  possibly,  I  can  tell  you  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  all  I  want. 

Mr.  Smith.  Where  there  has  been  a  loss  of  or  damage  to  an  ii- 
sured  parcel-post  package  a  claim  is  put  in  by  the  sender  or  addre<-^^ 
with  the  postmaster,  and  the  postmasters  at  the  offices  of  mail.: 
and  address  get  the  necessary  evidence  of  the  loss  and  forward  it : 
the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  Division  of  Restored  Mai.v 
and  the  matter  is  given  consideration  there  as  to  whether  the  1-  -^ 
actually  occiured,  and,  if  so,  whether  the  damage  claimed  is  corre  *. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Is  this  loss  supported  by  affidavits? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  loss  is  supported  by  affidavits  secured  by  iu 
postmasters  from  the  addressee  and  the  sender. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  note  do  you  make  of  that,  when  the  postmas*  r 
sends  that  in  ?    I  am  trying  to  get  at  what  the  clerks  have  to  o 
with  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  Personally  I  could  not  give  you  all  those  details^,  b- 
cause  I  am  not  in  that  bureau.    I  am  the  assistant  chief  clerk  of  t^ 
department.     But  in  a  general  way  the  clerk  has  to  consider  t' 
case,  see  whether  the  evidence  is  in  proper  form,  and  if  it  is  no*  :: 
proper  form,  take  such  action  as  is  necessary  to  make  it  conforrj 
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with  the  requirements  of  the  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations.    After  the 
case  is  complete  the  clerk  considers  whether  or  not  the  amount 
claimed  is  correct. 
Mr.  SissoN.  How  does  he  determine  that  ? 
Mr.  Smith.  Simply  from  all  the  facts  in  the  case.  * 
Mr.  SissoN,  Do  you  have  an  inspection  made  of  the  matter  ? 
Mr.  Smith.  Some  cases  are  referred  back  to  the  post-office  inspectors 
for  investigation. 

Mr.  SissoN.  As  I  imderstand,  there  are  two  things  essential  in  the 
pavment  of  a  claim:  First,  determining  the  liability  and  how  much 
nabiUty  the  Government  is  under  imder  the  law:  second,  it  is  to  so 
make  the  record  and  have  the  receipts  in  such  snape  that  the  Gov- 
ernment knows  it  has  paid  the  identical  claun,  and  in  the  event  of 
controversy  mav  plead  that  receipt;  and  your  records  must  show  that 
to  be  records  oi  value. 

Mr.  Smith.  Payments  of  claims  are  made  by  warrant.  The  cashed 
warrants  are  returned  to  the  Treasury  Department,  and  that  depart- 
ment pjriodically  furnishes  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General 
with  a  transcript  showing  the  date  of  payment  of  the  warrants;  and 
the  date  of  sucn  payment  is  entered  on  the  records,  so  that  in  any 
particular  ctfse  the  record  will  show  that  the  claim  has  been  paid 
and  duplication  of  payment  is  thereby  avoided. 

Mr.  bissoN.  It  wHl  show  by  the  draft  to  claimant  that  that  par- 
ticular claim  has  been  paid.  But  the  subject  matter  must  be  such 
that  the  same  party  could  not  come  back  for  an  additional  amount 
of  money  t 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  it  has  to  be  identified  with  certain  accuracy. 
VHien  those  two  things  are  done  the  records  are  complete.    Is  that 
the  chara:jt3r  of  work  that  these  15  clerks  will  be  called  upon  to  do? 
Mr.  McArdle.  Very  largely;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  spoke  a  moment  ago  of  an  increase  of  100  per 
cont  in  th^  numbsr  of  claims  filed.  How  dojs  that  increase  compare 
A*ith  th^  increase  in  tha  number  of  packages  sent  under  registry; 
are  vou  informed  on  that  point? 

>ir.  McArdle.  I  am  sorry  I  do  not  know  just  exactly. 
Air.  MoNDELL.  There  is  an  increase  in  the  nmnber  of  cases  ? 
Mr.  McArdle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  do3S  that  increas-^  compare  with  the  increase 
in  th3  number  of  packages  sent?  In  oth'»r  words,  is  the  number  of 
losses  increasing  or  decreasing  with  th3  increase  in  the  nimiber  of 
parkages  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  no  exact  information  with  me  on  that,  but  it 
s  my  impression  that  the  nxmoiber  of  losses  is  somewhat  in  proportion 
,o  the  increase  in  business. 

Mr.  McArdle.  I  am  confident  that  th-^re  is  an  increase 

Mr.  Mokdell  (interposing).  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  there 
ras  an  increase-of  100  par  cent  in  the  numb3r  of  claims  i 

Mr.  McArdle.  Yes,  sir.  And  you  want  to  know  how  that  com- 
pares with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  pa?kages  sent? 

Mr.  Mokdell.  Yes.  In  other  words,  is  your  service  becoming 
n»reasingly  efficient,  or  is  the  contrary  ?hown? 

83852—18 64 
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Mr.  MgAbdle.  In  round  numbers,  60,000,000  insured  and  C.  O.  D. 
parcels  were  mailed  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1911 
This  is  an  increase  of  nearly  60  per  cent  Dusiness  over  1917. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Your  statement  was  that  the  increased  number  of 
cases  was  100  percent? 

Mr.  MoAbdle.  But  the  increase  in  business  is  60  per  cent.  *  11^ 
increase  in  nmnber  of  claims  for  indemnity  averaged  more  than  Ik 
per  cent  over  the  previous  year. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  That  would  seem  to  indicate  you  were  having  &z 
increasing  number  of  losses  in  proportion  to  the  parcels  sent  imdcr 
registry. 

Mr.  McAbdle.  Hie  claims  are  coming  in  at  the  rate  of  600  a  daj 
in  the  Division  of  Registered  Mails  and  the  present  clerical  force  is 
absolutely  inadequate  to  take  care  of  this  worK.  In  considerable  pan 
the  increased  patronage  of  the  service  is  due  to  the  presence  of^th- 
many  troops  in  cantonments  and  to  a  large  extent  to  the  embarp- 
placed  on  certain  express.  There  are  now  more  than  58,000  unsettW 
claims  for  indemnity  on  hand  waiting  adjustment  in  the  parcel>po^t 
section. 

Mr.  SissoN.  May  this  not  also  account  for  the  laigely  increased 
number  of  losses  to  be  due  to  60  per  cent  increase  in  Dusiness  acd 
the  fact  that  the  men  are  overcrowded  and  may  have  just  a  Uttie 
more  work  to  attend  to  in  some  instances  than  they  can  well  handle  1 
When  you  tax  a  man  to  a  certain  extent  he  does  efficient  work  and 
w:hen  you  overtax  him  the  proportion  of  loss  is  thereby  increased. 

M>.  MONDELL.  That  would  hardly  account  for  the  disappearance  cf 
a  package;  it  might  account  for  the  damage  to  the  package. 

Mr.  Sisson  asked  a  moment  ago  in  regard  to  the  procedure  in  coa- 
nection  with  these  cases.  yBliat  action  is  taken  in  connection  wiik 
the  payment  of  a  claim  looking  to  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  the  losses 
and  the  possible  responsibility  of  postal  employees  ?  Bo  you  have  a 
regular  s vstem  in  regard  to  that  ?  Manifestly  your  duty  with  regard 
to  one  01  these  cases  is  only  half  performed  when  you  have  examined 
a  case  and  disposed  of  it.  The  other  question,  the  tremendously 
important  question  is,  How  did  it  happen;  who  damaged  the  package : 
under  what  circumstances  or  conditions  was  it  damaged  or  who  pur- 
loined it  ?  What  is  the  procedure  in  the  biu^au  in  coimection  will 
that  feature  of  these  cases  ?  Do  you  have  a  regular  system  of  repon- 
ing  to  some  other  class  of  officials  who  investigate  those  c^uestions  ? 

Mr.  MoAbdle.  I  should  say  if  there  were  any  culpability  on  iht 
part  of  a  particular  employee  in  the  way  of  having  stolen  a  parcel 
or  purloined  a  parcel,  that  that  would  be  a  case  to  be  referred  to  th.- 
chief  post-office  inspector.  .       .*   % 

Mr.  Mondell.  Ot  course,  there  is  always  a  question  if  the  parrc. 

is  purloined.  -    .     i       .        •    .       , 

Mr.  MoArdlb.  If  it  is  necessary  for  any  orimmal  action,  it  is  take: 
up  with  the  chief  inspector,  the  case  referred  to  him,  and  he  woulo 

investigate,  „    .  .,  x     ^l    t 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  report  all  of  these  cases  to  the  lii^>ect  i«  r. 

Division?  ,     .  t.  i. 

Mr.  McArdle.  Not  all.    Some  are  adjusted  without  the  neces.-:'.. 

of  such  reference.  u  v      i- 

Mr.  Mondell.  I  understand  that  many  could  be  disposed  ot  - 
\t  as  payment  is  concerned — the  settlement  of  the  claims — wuL<.-: 
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reference  to  your  inspection  force.  But  that  is  only  part  of  your 
duty  in  regard  to  the  matter.  The  other,  and  an  exceedingly  im- 
portant part  of  it,  is  to  endeavor  to  prevent  the  reference  oi  that 
sort  of  thing  or  to  punish  those  responsible  for  it.  That  is  the  basis 
ot  my  question.  Are  all  the  cases  referred  to  some  ofKcial,  so  that 
he  may  have  a  sener^  knowledge  of  the  increasing  or  decreasing 
injury  to  the  mau  in  a  certain  section  or  locality  or  the  increasing 
number  of  losses?  How  do  you  check  it  upt  How  do  you  keep 
track  of  your  force  and  how  do  you  pimish  your  force  t 

Mr.  SMrrH.  I  am  not  in  that  division  and  am  not  familiar  with 
all  the  details  of  procedure  in  handling  these  cases.  I  can  put  in 
the  record  any  statement  you  desire  covering  that  point. 

(The  statement  follows:) 

l^liore  a  cUdm  for  ifidemnity  on  account  of  the  lose  of  insured  or  collect-ouHlelivery 
mail  ifl  made,  a  report  of  such  alleged  loss  or  damage  is  made  immediately  to  the 
inspector  in  charge  of  the  division  in  which  the  pwt  office  where  the  article  was 
mailed  is  located,  describing  the  parcel  and  giving  particulars  of  mailing  and  ad» 
dxwm.  The  inspector  in  charge  indexes  this  report  both  under  the  office  whert 
mailed  and  the  office  to  which  addressed.  Where  this  index  indicates  that  frequent 
losses  are  occurring  at  any  particular  post  office,  an  investigation  is  made  by  a  post 
office  inspector  to  determine  whether  such  loss  is  due  to  theft  by  employees  of  the 
Postal  Service.  If  this  investigation  determines  that  a  postal  employee  is  stealing 
from  the  mails  the  employee  is  subjected  to  pnsecutioii. 

An  investigation  is  made  by  the  chief  post  office  inspector  in  each  instance  of  the 
loss  of  or  daSuige  to  registered  mail,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  where  the  Umb 
or  damage  occurred  and  placing  the  responaibuitv. 

Damage  to  instured  and  collect-on-defivery  msal  is  promptly  reported  to  tha  Supev- 
intendsnt  of  the  Divisioii  of  Hatlwagr  Mail  Service  in  whicdi  the  damage  occurred. 
Tlie  division  supointsodeat  makes  an  investigation  with  a  view  to  determining 
where  the  damage  occurred  and  to  placing  the  responsibility.  If  the  damage  was 
due  to  the  fault  of  a  postal  employee,  the  facts  are  reported  to  the  chief  post  office 
inepector. 

Lb  all  eases*  whether  of  the  losi  or  rifling  of  or  damage  to  insured,  coUect-oii-deliveryy . 
or  registered  mail,  where  the  facts  fix  responaibilitv  for  such  loss,  rifling,  or  damage 
upon  a  postal  employee  or  mail  contractor,  the  chief  inspector  makes  demand  foi 
the  amount  of  the  loss.  If  the  employee  or  contractor  rertises  to  pay  the  loss  occa> 
«iioned  by  his  fault  or  negligence,  demand  is  made  upon  his  sureties  and  if  payment 
im  not  made  suit  is  instituted  for  recovery,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  l^gal  officeis  of  the 
depertment  such  action  is  advisable. 

Mr.  Btrks.  Mr.  MeArdle,  what  are  the  othor  derks  nodded  for 
in  this  particular  estimate  t 

Mr.  HoArdle.  The  other  divisioiiB  that  we  have  included  in  this 
estimate  are  rural  maib 

Mr.  Btrns.  I  am  talking  about  the  third  assistant. 

Mr.  McAkdlb.  That  is  the  Classification  Divisioo. 

Mr.  BntNS.  How  many  in  the  Classification  Division  t 

Mr.  McArdle.  There  are  15  in  the  Classification  Division. 

Mr.  Btrns.  Why  are  they  needed  1 

Mr.  McArdle.  The  new  law  iucreasing  rates  of  postage  on  second* 
clas98  matter,  which  went  into  effect  July  1st,  1918,  necessitates  a 
Errest  deal  of  additional  correapondence  with  both  postmasters  and 
publishers.  The  superintendent  reports  that  the  worlc  of  the  division 
IS  now  considerably  in  arrears.  Tlie  work  connected  with  the  adoun- 
ti^trative  audit  of  postmasters'  quarterly  statements  and  accompanying 
as;  copies  of  ret^ipts  given  publishers  for  postage  collected  on 
second-class  matter  (the  work  of  auditing  the  fij*st  reports  submitted 
mder  the  new  rates  which  be^^an  October  1,  1918)  will  be  more  than 
iouble  for  t^e  reason  that,  whereas  the  former  rate  was  a  flat  rate 
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of  1  cent  a  pound  for  all  publications,  variant  rates  now  appty  which 
increases  the  work  of  the  division  and  makes  it  more  techolcal  and 
complicated 

That  provides  for  15  clerks  in  that  division,  as  I  say.  I  can  not 
tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  as  much  detail  as  you  want  to  know,  but 
I  can  put  into  the  record  here  any  statement  you  may  desire. 

ilr.  JByrns.  What  is  the  status  of  the  work  of  this  division  I 

Mr.  McAbdle.  Well,  it  is  behind. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Do  you  know  how  much  ? 

Mr.  McArdle.  It  is  considerably  in  arrears.  The  new  law  increfi5- 
ing  the  rates  of  postage  on  second-class  matter,  which  became  effec- 
tive July  1,  1918,  was  enacted  after  the  estimate  for  clerical  help  for 
the  jSscal  year  1919  was  submitted.  This  law  necessitates  mucii 
additional  correspondence  with  postmasters  and  publishers,  and  the 
work  was  about  two  weeks  in  arrears  at  the  time  this  report  was  sutv 
mitted,  September  3.  On  that  date  the  second-class  matter  sectici 
was  about  10  days  in  arrears.  Since  that  date  the  work  has  increasei 
in  volume  and  it  is  further  in  arrears  than  it  was  then.  This  section 
conducts  correspondence  pertaining  to  the  admission  or  denial  of 
publications  as  second-class  matter  and  miscellaneous  questions  aris- 
mg  in  connection  with  such  matter. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  law  went  into  effect  July  1  ? 

Mr.  McArdle.  Yes;  that  is  when  the  new  law  went  into  effect. 
Here  is  just  one  section  (the  auditing  section,  having  chaise  of 
administrative  examinations  of  postmasters'  statements  of  postage 
collected  on  newspapers  and  periodicals)  the  report  upon  which  sap 
that  the  work  is  up  to  date. 

In  the  parcel  post  and  miscellaneous  section,  which  conducts  ccrre- 
spondence  pertaining  to  parcel-post  matter,  first  and  third  d&ss 
matter,  rates  of  postage,  etc.,  and  violations  of  the  law  pertainii.c 
to  the  inclosure  of  a  nigher  class  of  matter  with  that  oi  a  lower, 
about  two  weeks  in  arrears.  The  publicity  and  precedent  secti-n 
conducts  correspondence  pertaining  to  the  pubucity  act,  whia 
rec[uires  second-class  publications  to  submit  statements  of  owner- 
ship, etc.,  and  to  mark  paid  reading  matter  as  advertisements,  and 
this  section  is  about  three  weeks  in  arrears. 

That  report  was  submitted  September  3,  and  shows  each  section  in 
the  Division  of  Classification,  with  one  exception,  was  behind  at  th^i 
time. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  is  any  further  behind  now 
than  it  was  then  or  not  ? 

Mr.  McArdle.  It  is  getting  farther  behind  all  the  time.  There  i> 
no  question  about  that.  And  in  that  division,  just  as  in  the  K^istry 
Mau  Division,  the  work  is  increasing. 

Mr.  SissoN.  No  provision  was  made  to  take  care  of  that  in  the  Ml 
that  was  passed;  that  additional  work  was  attempted  to  be  takt:i 
care  of  by  the  old  force  ? 

Mr.  McAdrle.  By  the  existing  clerical  force. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  may  clerks  have  you  in  that  division  now,  if  yc  ■. 
can  tell  us  ? 

Mr.  McArle.  Forty-four  at  work,  and  59  is  what  we  need  for  tr.. 
remainder  of  the  fiscal  year.     That  is  a  a  difference  of  15. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  are  the  other  clerks  needed  for  in  the  office  *•" 
the  Third  Assistant  ? 
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,    Mr.  McAkdle.  We  need  in  the  Money  Order  Division  one  at  |l,j600 

and  four  at  $1,400. 

,   Mr.  Byrns.  Just  why  are  they  needed  ? 

[   Mr.  McArdle.  All  sections  of  the  Division  of  Money  Ordel^  are 

behind.    It  is  stated  that  the  arrearage  is  equivalent  to  the  time  ot 

one  person  104  days,  and  that  the  aaditional  employees  asked  for 

for  tnat  division  are  absolutely  necessary  to  bring  the  work  up'  to 

date. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  is  the  percentage  of  increase,  if  any,  in  the  issu- 
ance of  money  orders. 

Mr.  McArdle.  There  are  tour  sections  in  that  division.  I  am 
advised  that  in  the.  domestic  correspondence  section  the  arrearage 
in  examining  and  writing  duplicate  money  orders  and  warrants 
amounts  to  42  days,  while  the  general  correspondence  is  behind  about 
16  days,  making  a  total  58  days  for  the  section.  In  the  finance 
jection  it  would  require  the  services  of  one  person  about  27  days  to 
)verconie' the  arrearage  in  this  section.  In  international  section  B 
he  work  is  about  five  days  in  arrears. 

Mr.  Bykns.  I  was  wondering  whether  this  increase  in  clerks  was 
squired  to  take  care  of  the  normal  amount  of  work  or  whether  there 
as  any  particular  increase  in  the  Money  Order  Division. 
Mr.  McArdle.  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  increase  of 
yrk  in  that  division  has  been  proportionatelv  as  sreat  as  it  has  been 
certain  other  divisions,  but  there  is  consiaerable  increase. 
Mr.  Btbns.  Why  do  you  need  more  clerks  ? 

\fr.  McAbdle.  The  need  for  additional  clerks  has  been  brought 
)ut  by  the  tremendous  increase  of  correspondence  incident  to  the 
aying  and  reissuing  of  international  money  orders  and  a  very 
it  increase  in  the  collect  on  delivery  parcel  post  matter,  whicn 
iires  in  payment  a  money  order  for  each  piece  carried  brining 
lit  a  doubling  of  the  work  of  issuing  duplicate  money  orders  which, 
3r  the  law,  can  only  be  done  in  the  Division  of  Money  Orders  in 
department  at  Wellington.  The  number  of  dupUcate  money 
rs  required  to  be  issued  is  also  largely  increased  by  reason  of  the 
s^es  in  addresses  of  persons  in  the  military  service  at  canton- 
s  and  elsewhere.     As  I  xmderstand  it  there  has  been  some  falling 

the  number  of  money  orders,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  issued 
the  war  started,  but  this  has  not  materially  affected  the  work 

Division  of  Money  Orders  as  a  whole,  and  the  additional  clerks 
for,  for  that  division,  are  for  the  reasons  already  stated  urgently 
i.  And  then  another  point  I  would  like  to  make,  which  I  had 
3ked,  is  that  it  takes  about  three  clerks  of  the  kind  we  are 
7  now  to  do  the  work  of  one  trained  clerk  who  they  replace. 
Bcfiocre  clerks  we  are  getting  are  such  that  when  a  clerk  who  is 
ent  and  discriminating  and  who  may  be  has  had  several  yeara' 
nc&   in  the  Postal  Service  resigns  and  goes  into  the  military 

or  into  private  business  it  lefi,ves  us  "'high  and  dry."    His 

2S  vacant  and  we  can  not  make  him  stay.     We  endeavor  to 

r  personnel  intact,  but  clerks  leave  the  department  and  the 

•k  eomes  in  and  he  is  ''green''  and  inexpenenced  and  has  to 

»  ^veork  of  the  particular  desk,  and  during  the  time  that  he  is 

-ttL&t  work  the  Postal  Service  is  suffering. 

What  other  clerks  are  needed  ? 

In  the  stamp  division  we  are  asking  for  11  clerks. 
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Mr.  BtHNs.  You  hare  mentioned  that.  What  other  clerks  are 
needed  ? 

Mr.  MoAbdlb.  The  work  in  the  Division  of  Postal  Savings  is  h 
arrears  and  six  clerks  are  reouired  to  keep  the  work  current.  On 
August  31  the  work  in  each  of  the, three  sections  of  the  division  ^ts 
in .  arrears.  It  is  stated  that  these  six  clerks  will  be  necessary  U 
bring  the  work  current. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  many  have  you  now  f 

Mr.  McArdle.  The  total  nimiber  is  72  in  that  particular  divisioc 
That  is  a  much  smaller  force  than  they  had  when  the  postal  sayings 
system  started. 

It  is  a  fact  the  number  of  clerks  in  the  postal  savings  is  consideraV.' 
less  than  it  was  in  1912 — about  100  per  cent — ^it  has  been  better  or 
ganized  and  they  have  done  away  with  some  duplication. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  are  the  other  clerks  needed  for  in  the  Thir: 
Assistant's  1 

Mr.  McArdle.  Just  one  clerk  in  the  Finance  Division  at  $1,200 

Mr.  Bybns.  Is  the  work  there  behind  ? 

Mr.  McArdle.  They  say  an  additional  clerk  is  needed. 

Mr.  Reoar.  The  work  there  is  behind  on  account  of  the  medioiT? 
clerks  we  are  receiving.  There  are  lots  of  warrants  to  be  written  »r;.: 
the  typists  we  receive  arie  not  as  eflScient  as  formerly. 

Mr.  Byrns.  We  will  now  take  the  Fourth  Assistant.  Yon  are  a?k 
ing  for  17  clerks. 

Mr.  McArdle.  That  is  in  the  Division  of  Kund  Mails — 2  at  $1,S»  * 
5  at  $1,600,  2  at  $1,400,  and  8  at  $1,000. 

Mr.  Btrns.  Why  are  they  needed? 

Mr.  McArdle.  They  are  needed  on  account  of  the  additional  wrcf 
incident  to  the  establishment  and  conduct  of  motor-truck  rou^^ 
under  an  appropriation  made  for  the  purpose  for  the  current  £?«  - 
year.    That  is  the  very  minimiun  they  will  need  to  carry  on  this  vcrk 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  many  of  these  motor-vehicle  routes  have  he-:' 
estabhshed  to  date,  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  McArdle.  I  can  not  answer;  I  will  find  out  and  put  a  stfit< 
ment  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Do  you  know  how  general  the  work  of  estabhshi ': 
these  routes  is  or  where  they  have  been  established  ? 

Mr.  Smffh.  This  is  an  experimental  service  and  routes  have  K^  * 
established  so  far  in  a  number  of  States. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Can  you  tell  us  how  well  they  are  patronized  by  th 
public  ? 

Mr.  McArdle.  They  have  been  very  well  patronized  and  ha^ 
proven  profitable. 

Mr.  Byrns.  As  I  understand,  these  are  truck  routes  and  not  f  : 
the  purpose  of  carrying  mail  ? 

Mr.  McArdle.  On,  yes;  they  do  carry  the  mail. 

Mr.  Byrns.  They  do  not  deliver  mail  from  house  to  house? 

Mr.  Smfth.  They  dehver  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  is  parcel  post.  But  they  are  not  intended  •■ 
take  the  place  of  the  regular  mailf 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MgArdle.  That  is  a  separate  and  distinct  proposition.  Tb-  > 
carry  mail  from  point  to  point. 

Mr.  Byrns.  But  not  from  house  to  house ! 
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Mr.  MoNPELL.  They  cany  the  parcel  post. 

Mr.  McAsDLS.  They  carry  parcel  post  and  foodstuffs,  that  would 
have  to  be  carried  to  market  by  the  oroduoers. 

Mr.  MoNBELL.  A  Government  truckage  service  t 

Mr.  McAjEUOLE.  A  Government  truckage  service  that  carries 
chickens,  eggs,  and  such  things  from  the  producer  to  the  consiuner. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  can  not  telTus  anything  about  whether  or  not  they 
are  patronized? 

Mr.  Smfth.  I  can  make  this  general  statement  that  they  are  being 
very  largely  patronized,  and  the  service  is  showing  decided  profit  to 
the  Government  over  the  cost  of  operation.  Report  was  made  to 
the  Postmaster  General  a  few  days  a^o  by  the  Fourth  Assistant 
showing  the  number  of  routes  established  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  in  every  case  they  are  doing  a  large  business  and  making 
considerable  money. 

l^fr.  McArdle.  Mr.  Blakslee,  the  Fourth  Assistant,  claims  that  each 
one  of  the  routes  is  being  operated  profitably. 

Mr.  Bybns.  Will  you  put  a  concise  statement  in  the  record  showing 
how  niany  of  these  routes  have  been  established,  and,  if  it  will  not 
make  it  too  long,  just  generally  in  what  sections  f 

Mr.  McArdle.  The  statement  follows : 

If  OTB.— ^otor  track  service  is  in  operation  on  28  nmtet,  m  foUowi: 
Portland,  Me., -Worcester,  Mass.;  Worcester.  Man.,-New  York,  N.  Y.;  Kenneth 
Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,-FlemiDgton,  N.  J., -New  York,  N.  Y.:  Lancaster,  Pa., -New 
York,  N.  Y.;  I^adelphia,  Pa.,-Millviile,  N.  J.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,-WihniDgton,  Del.; 
Fhiladelpfaia,  Pa.,>Wajihineton,  D.  C;  Waahington,  D.  G.,-Gettyi9biu^,  Pa.,-McOon- 
nellsburg.  Pa.;  Baltimore,  Md., ^Solomons,  Md.,-Berryville,  Va.;  Washington,  D.  Cy 
Winchester,  Va.;  Washington,  D.  G.,-Rock  Point,  Md.,-Kidge,  Md.;  Columbia,  S. 
C, -Orangeburg,  S.  C.,-AuguBta,  Ga.;  Augusta,  Ga.,-Statesboro,  Ga., -Savannah,  Ga. 
Statesboro,  Ga., -Dublin,  Ga.,-Fort  Valley,  Ga.;  Atlanta,  Ga.,-CummingB,  Ga.:  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,-ZaneBviI]e,  Ohio;  Indianapolis,  Ind., -Bedford,  I nd., -Louisville,  Ky.; 
Indianapolu,  Ind.,- Versailles,  Ind., -Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Cincinnati,  Ohio,-Hill8boro, 
Ohio, -Columbus,  Ohio;  Baltimore,  Md^-  Gettysburg,  Pa., -Lancaster,  Pa.;  Hanover, 
Pa., -Lancaster,  ra.;  McConnellBburg,  Pa.,-Stoye8town,  Pa.;  Stoyestown,  Pa., -Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;  Louisville,  Ky.,-Bardstown,  Ky.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio, -Falmouth,  Ky;. 
F^ilmouth,  Ky., -Lexington,  Ky.;  Lexington,  Ky.,-Bardstown,  Ky.;  Bardstown, 
Ky.,-Glaqgow,  Ky.;  GlwgDW,  Ky., -Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mr.  McArdle.  The  information  I  have  here  is  confined  to  that  one 
thing,  the  motor  vehicle  truck  routes.     I  do  not  think  that  is  alto- 

f other  an  adequate  statement  of  the  needs  for  clerks  in  rural  mails 
think  there  is  other  work  that  makes  these  clerks  absolutely  neces- 
?^ary. 

Mr.  Bykns.  What  kind  of  work  ? 

Mr.  McArdle.  The  work  of  passing  on  petitions  for  the  establish- 
.Tiont  of  new  rural  routes,  or  for  the  extension,  changing,  or  con- 
solidation of  existing  routes.  When  these  petitions  come  into  the 
<lepartment  they  have  to  be  carefully  revicw^ed  and  investigations 
instituted  with  a  view  to  determining  the  propriety  of  establishing  the 
new  service  or  changing  the  existing  service. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  is  not  a  new  service.  That  was  work  that  was 
t  aken  into  consideration  when  the  estimates  were  made  for  the  cur- 
rent year? 

Mr.  McArdle.  It  is  true  that  this  is  not  a  new  service,  but  it  is  very 
important  work  and  work  which  has  been  somewhat  handicapped  by 
t  alcing  off  of  it  some  of  the  more  experienced  clerks  in  the  Division  of 
Rural  Mails  who  have  been  required  to  handle  the  work  incident  to 
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the  establishment  and  conduct  of  the  motor  truck  routes,  tL.* 
necessitatmg  the  appointment  of  other  and  more  clerks  to  take  tr>.: 
places  on  the  re^ar  work  of  the  Division  of  Rural  Mails. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  must  be  mistaken  in  that  statement  becaus*?  i: 
one  time  they  were  behind  when  this  service  was  not  thorou^L!. 
established  over  the  country,  and  they  were  working  dear  up  to  : 
limit.  But  since  that  time  the  rural  routes  have  covered  the  country 
so  generally  that  it  is  only  the  establishment  of  new  routes  and  'l 
rearrangement  of  old  routes  that  could  never  find  its  way  now  to  vj 
division.     So  I  can  not  imagine  that  that  service  would  increase. 

Mr.  McArdle.  I  do  not  mean  that  there  has  been  any  abnorm.! 
or  unusual  increase,  Mr.  Sisson,  but  the  work  of  the  Division  1..? 
grown,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  number  of  clerks  that  were  em- 
ployed in  that  division  at  the  time  the  estimates  were  submitted  f : 
the  current  fisc^  year  was  not  adequate  to  do  the  work  properly,  an : 
is  not  adequate  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SissoN.  This  other  new  service  you  have  established.  Your 
motor  truck  service  may  have  grown  very  rapidly  and  may  necessi- 
tate having  every  clerk  you  have  asked  for,  out  1  take  it  that  im- 
balance of  the  service  is  amply  suppUed  bv  clerks. 

Mr.  McArdle.  Two  clerks  at  $1,800,  five  clerks  at  ll^GOO,  tv 
clerks  at  $1,400,  and  eight  clerks  at  $1,000;  they  are  the  clerks  ih&i 
are  now  needed  just  for  the  motor  trucks. 

Mr.  SissoN.  TTti^  must  be  for  the  new  service  ? 

Mr.  McArdle.  They  are  for  the  new  service  and  undoubtedly  art 
needed  on  that  work. 

Mr.  Byrns.  With  reference  to  the  Second  Assistant's  Office,  tc: 
.  are  asking  for  four  clerks  ? 

Mr.  McArdle.  Two  additional  clerks  at  $1,600  and  one  addition  J 
clerk  at  $1,000  are  necessary  in  the  Division  of  Railway  Mail  Serviv 
while  one  additional  clerk  at  $1,400  is  necessary  in  the  Division  •  :* 
Foreign  MaUs. 

Mr.  Byrxs.  Three  of  these  clerks  are  needed  in  the  Division  • : 
Railway  Mail  Service.  Just  what  has  brought  about  the  neces^irj 
for  additional  clerks  in  that  service? 

Mr.  McArdle.  On  account  of  the  mediocre  clerks  we  are  getting  n-. '^ 
and  the  general  increase  of  work.  There  is  a  general  increase  g«  /  : 
on  all  the  time  in  the  Postal  Service  regardless  of  the  unusual  con.  - 
tion  brought  about  by  the  war;  but,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  anJ  * 
is  a  condition  we  have  just  simply  got  to  meet;  that  is,  the  grade  f 
clerks  we  are  getting  is  very  poor  compared  with  what  we  us«n1  : 
have,  and  it  takes  two  or  three  clerks  to  do  what  one  did  before,  d*  : 
the  man  in  charge  has  to  work  until  6  or  7  o'clock,  get  his  dinner,  r/. ' 
then  come  back  and  work  until  midnight.  The  new  clerk  does  t 
best  he  can,  but  he  has  not  the  education  and  training  in  the  Po?*uI 
Service. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Where  are  these  coming  frona  ? 

Mr.  McArdle.  They  are  coming  from  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  part  of  the  coimtry — all  over  the  country  » : 
mostly  from  the  East  ? 

Mr.  McArdle.  A  good  many  of  them  come  from  the  far  West  ar.^ 
Middle  West — ^Washmgton  and  California. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Are  they  imusually  yoimg  1 
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Mr.  McArdle.  No,  I  would  not  say  they  were  imusually  young. 

e  have  attempted  to  get  men  under  the  draft  age  or  over  the  draft 

e.      We  have  attempted  to  avoid  appointmg  a  person  who  would 

vy  with  us  two  or  tnree  days  and  then  leave  on  account  of  being 

afted. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  do  you  account  for  the  falling  down  in  the 

Siacity  of  the  clerks  now  as  compared  with  times  past? 
fr.  IttcARDLE.  It  is  not  the  deficiency  of  the  individual,  but 
stead  the  lack  of  experience. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Oh,  yes;  but  your  statement  here  repeatedly  is  that 
Ki  are  not  getting  clerks  of  the  character  and  capacity  you  formerly 
d. 

Mr.  McAbdle.  They  are  young  and  inexperienced,  just  out  of  high 
hool. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  They  are  younger  than  formerly  ? 
Mr.  McArdle.  They  are  younger  than  formerly,  yes,  sir;  some  of 
lem  just  out  of  high  school.  Some  of  them  have  been  school 
^aehers,  and  they  are  all  ri^ht  as  school  teachers,  but  they  are  very 
oor  Government  clerks  imtil  they  learn  the  service. 
Mr.  MoNDELL.  Are  you  getting  poor  clerks  because  your  salaries 
re  low  ? 

Mr.  McArdle.  That  is  one  reason.  They  are  low  in  some  instances 
nder  present  conditions. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  it  not  true  that  you  are  setting  a  larger  propor^ 
ion  of  clerks  from  the  larger  cities  and  not  as  large  a  proportion  from 
he  smaller  towns? 

Mr.  McArdle.  Yes,  sir.  Some  are  within  the  draft  age  and  will 
lot  accept  appointment  if  they  are  to  be  called  for  immediate  military 
ervice,  nence  the  department  has  to  accept  men  under  the  draft  age 
.nd  naturally  they  do  not  have  the  experience.  Wo  have  had  to  have 
lelp,  and  we  have  appointed  women  whom  we  would  rather  not  have 
ippointed,  because  they  were  a  little  old  or  seemed  to  be  lacking  in 
he  qualifications  needed.  We  have  done  the  very  best  we  could  in 
he  circumstances. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  stated  it  was  due  to  the  increase  in  mail.  Is  that 
ncrease  in  paid  mail  or  franked  mail  ?  To  what  extent  does  the  War 
Department,  the  Navy  Department,  and  the  draft  boards  use  your 
'acilities,  and  do  they  frank  all  of  their  mail  ? 

Mr.  McArdle.  A  great  deal  of  it  is  franked -^es,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  burden  now  falls  upon  thePost  Office  Department, 
^hich  is  really  proper  charge  gainst  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  i 

Mr.  McAbdl£.  Yes,  sir;  absolute! v. 

^Ir.  SissoN.  Does  that  account  altogether  or  in  large  measure  for 
the  increase  in  mail  during  war  time  ? 

Mr.  McArdle.  It  certamly  is  a  considerable  factor. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  would  like  to  know  if  there  is  any  way  of  ascertain- 
ing— ^because  I  can  not  conceive  of  your  mail  increasing  very  much  in 
pnvate  business,  and  I  doubt  that.  Your  sale  of  stamps  might 
increase,  but  1  cent  of  that,  of  course,  goes  into  the  revenues  of  the 
Government  and  as  a  war  tax,  but  your  2-cent  mail,  I  imagine, 
would  cause  a  greater  number  of  packages  to  be  handled  by  private 
individuals,  ana  I  would  like  to  know  if  it  were  possible  how  much  of 
this  increased  business  is  franked,  due  to  the  draft  boards  and  the 
Army  and  Navy  using  the  mails. 
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Mr.  McAsDLB.  We  will  look  that  up. 

Mr.  S1S8ON.  I  would  like  to  know  just  to  what  extent  the  Army  an 
Navy  are  using  the  mail  at  the  expense  of  the  Postal  Service* 

Mr.  McAsDLB.  Undoubtedly  a  great  deal  of  mail  matter  is  c.^? 
being  sent  under  frank  by  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  and  :: 
draft  boards  throughout  the  country.    The  increased  volume  of  m. 
handled  by  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  since  the  war  started.  & 
wril  as  other  branches  of  the  service  engaged  in  war  work,  is  stag;?  * 
ing  when  we  think  of  it.  '  For  exampS),  I  read  in  the  Washing  ' 
Times  of  October  13  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  nearly  Ho ' 
pieces  of  mail  and  1,400  tele^ams  are  handled  daily  in  Washinr*  - 
m  the  new  buildings  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments.     I  lin- 
made  inquiry  and  ascertained  that  these  figures  are  substantii. 
correct.    At  2  cents  postage  a  letter  these  85,000  pieces  of  mail  $1  -^ 
should  yield  $1,700  a  day,  or  fully  $600,600  annually. 

Answering  your  inquiry,  Mr.  Sisson,  I  will  state  that  a  verf  fx*-: 
deal  of  this  mail  matter  is  franked.  Except  for  franked  matr: 
mailed  here  in  Washington,  on  which  there  is  no  weight  limit,  &> 
franked  matter  mailed  oy  the  War  and  Navy  Dmartments  and  tL* 
draft  boards  outside  of  Washington  may  be  mailea  under  frank,  pr  - 
vided  the  packages  in  which  such  matter  is  prepared  do  not  weign  j: 
excess  of  4  pounds.  This,  of  course,  represents  a  large  quantity  ' 
mail  which  must  be  carried  free  by  tne  rost  Office  Departnoent,  '&:.. 
the  cost  of  which  if  sent  under  postage  would  be  propmy  chargea^ 
to  the  particular  branches  of  the  service  sending  tbe  mail  matter,  i : 
which  when  sent  under  frank  must  be  charged  against  tiba  po>.^ 
revenues. 

Anything  that  weighs  in  excess  of  4  pounds  must  be  paid  for 
postage.  This  applies  even  to  the  mail  matter  sent  out  by  the  libcr 
Loan  committees,  which  are  prohibited  imder  the  Postal  Laws  ai' : 
Regulations  from  sending  mail  matter  under  frank  relating  to  tl* 
Liberty  Loan  when  prepared  in  packages  weighing  in  excess  <m'  4 
pounds.  Four  instance,  the  Treasury  Department  wanted  to  mm!  ± 
dye  the  other  day  which  weighed  considerably  in  excess  of  4  pouL.  - 
and  the  department  required  that  postage  be  paid  on  this.  Anot:  : 
case  was  that  of  the  Navy  Department  which,  as  I  recall,  had  $<  r  - 
castings  to  mail,  and  these  weighed  in  excess  of  4  pounds,  and  *> 
Navy  Department  was  required  to  pay  postage  on  these  castiiiffs. 

The  exceptions  hereinbeiore  mentionea,  and  except  for  the  wriiu: 
and  printed  matter  which  may  be  mailed  under  frank  in  WashiDjr'  ' 
without  reference  to  weight  limit,  all  matter  under  frank  outside  ^' 
Washington  in  excess  of  4  pounds  requires  postage.  In  spite  of  r: 
weight  limit,  however,  as  already  shown,  the  quantity  of  mail  hand, 
on  account  of  war  activities,  is  tremendous,  and  represents  a  grr:.: 
loss  in  revenue  to  the  Postal  service. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Mr.  McArdle,  you  are  asking  for  five  additional  cle>- 
for  the  First  Assistant,  which  are  said  to  be  necessary  in  the  DiviM. : 
of  Dead  Letters  to  keep  the  work  current  during  the  remaindiv  * ' 
the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  McAsDLE.  Five  additional  clerks,  at  $1,200,  are  necessair  ir. 
the  Division  of  Dead  Letters  to  keep  the  work  current  during  1:.' 
remainder  of  the  fiscal  vear  on  account  of  a  lai^e  increase  in  u:- 
work  incident  to  the  abnormal  conditions,  such  as  soldiers*  m&: 
returned. 
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Mr.  Btrnb.  The  work  of  that  particular  diviBion  ia  greatly 
ncreased  t 

Mr.  McArble.  Following  the  declaration  of  war  the  Poatmaster 
General  issued  certain  regulations  prohibiting  the  transmission  of 
nnail  matter  to  Germany.  Great  quantities  of  mail  matter  addressed 
bo  Germany  continued  to  be  deposited  in  post  offices,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  turn  it  into  the  Deaa  Letter  Office  for  disposition.  The 
E)stablisHment  of  the  camps  and  cantonments  resulted  in  a  large 
quantity  of  mail  matter  reaching  the  Dead  Letter  Office  on  account 
of  improper  and  insufficient  adm'esses.  There  has  been  an  increase 
r>f  30  per  cent  in  the  amount  of  work  over  that  of  normal  times. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Then,  I  take  it  from  this  statement  that  there  are 
other  divisions  of  the  bureau  in  which  the  work  is  not  current? 

Mr.  MgArdle.  In  the  First  Assistant's  Post  Office  Service  Divi- 
sion— that  is  the  allowance  clerk  Wre. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Do  you  know  how  much  behind  it  is  in  its  workt 
Mr.  McArdlb.  The  Post  Office  Service  Di'^sion  is  in  arrears  rang- 
ing from  a  few  days  in  some  sections  to  a  month  in  other  sections. 
Tho  increase  in  this  division  has  been  brought  about  by  mail  matter 
which ^  the  Postal  Service  is  handling  under  unusual  conditions, 
nocessitating  an  expansion  of  the  administration  in  the  handling  of 
allowances  tor  clerk  and  carrier  hire.  Estimated  submitted  by  post- 
masters at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  which  at  the  time  were 
thought  to  be  adequate  and  Sufficient  for  the  handling  of  the  service, 
have  subsequently^  proved  inadequate  and  insufficient  to  meet  the 
unusual  emergencies  arising.  This  necessitates  much  correspond- 
ence. Much  additional  work  in  the  Division  of  Post  Office  Service 
hna  been  brought  about  by  the  large  number  of  postal  employees 
entering  the  mditary  service  and  the  filling  of  these  vacancies  by 
new  employees. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Are  there  any  other  divisions  in  the  First  Assistant's 
iifTicci  that  are  in  arrears? 

Mr.  McArdle.  That  is  the  only  one  8ho^vTl  here,   except  that 
statement  I  gave  you. 
Mr.  Byrns.  How  much  is  the  Dead  Letter  Division  behind  ? 
Mr.  McArdle.  Not  very  much.    A  minimum  of  five  additional 
clerks  will  be  required  to  maintain  the  work  current  in  that  division. 
Unusual  and  abnormal  conditions  obtain  in  the  Division  of  Dead 
Letters — ^I  take  it  that  is  within  the  last  six  months — ^it  has  increased 
to  a  very  large  extent.     There  is  no  probability  that  these  condi- 
tions will  be  relieved  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  considered  that  there  will  be  a  constant  increase  of  the 
work  in  the  Division  of  Dead  Letters,  due  to  war  conditions. 
Mr.  Byrns.  How  many  are  needed  for  the  post-office  service  ? 
Mr.  McArdle.  Two  at  $1,600,  2  at  $1,400,  and  8  at  $1,200  are 
needed  to  bring  the  work  up  to  date  and  keep  the  work  current  during 
the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  in  the  Divisions  of  Post  Office  Service 
and  Postmasters'  Appointments. 
Mr.  Byrns.  Is  that  work  behind  ? 

Mr.  McArdle.  Not  appreciably,  but  the  work  in  the  Post  Office 
Service  and  Dead  Letters  is. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Will  you  make  a  statement  showing  where  these  26 
clerks  are  needed  in  the  First  Assistant's  office,  so  the  committee  can 
have  some  idea  about  it? 
Mr.  Rkqar.  We  only  ask  for  10  additional  there,  do  we  not? 
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Mr.  Bykns.  Yes.     Then  you  propose   to  drop  eight   places, 
$1,000? 

Mr.  McArdle.  Yes,  sh*. 

Mr.  Btkns.  And  I  presume  give  them  promotions  to  the  $1.. 
grade? 

Mr.  McArdle*  We  have  got  to  make  the  entrance  salarr  :'  * 
expert  steno^aphers  $1,200  instead  of  $1,000,  because  we  caxi  not  j  * 
them  at  the  Tatter  salary. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  is  for  stenographers  and  typewriters  t 

Mr.  McArdle.  Good  stenographers  and  typewriters. 

fir.  Byrns.  Have  you  any  vacancies  in  the  Post  Office  Dcpar- 
ment  now  unfilled,  by  reason  of  small  salaries  ? 

Mr.  Eeoar.  We  do  not  have  many,  but  we  have  some  at  $1/ 
that  are  not  filled.     Practically  all  of  the  $1,000  positions  are  fiUe^i  t,: 
this  time  by  temporary  employees  possessing  only  the  qualificatit  li 
of  a  typist. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Then  you  are  asking  for  two  additional  clerks  !~: 
chief  inspector  ? 

Mr.  McArdle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  And  five  for  the  soUcitor? 

Mr.  McArdle.  Yes,  sir.  The  chief  inspector's  work  has  increasec 
a  good  deal,  too.  In  fact,  the  statement  made  to  me  is  that  the  wor^ 
has  increased  greatly  and  with  the  present  force  it  has  been  necessan* 
to  neglect  certain  fines  of  work. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Five  places  for  the  solicitor  you  state  are  made  neces- 
sary by  the  passage  or  the  enforcement  of  the  trading  with  tie 
enemy  and  espionage  acts  ? 

Mr.  McArdle.  Tbey  have  not  enough  appropriation  for  the 
administration  of  those  acts. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Will  you  place  in  the  record  a  statement  showing  th;^ 
balances  in  the  appropriations  made  for  the  enforcement  of  Dii  st" 
acts? 

Mr.  McArdle.  The  appropriation  is  low,  and  in  addition  to  tha: 
the  work  in  that  division  has  increased. 

Mr.  Byrns.  The  only  question  is  whether  some  appropriation  .5 
not  sufficient  to  take  care  of  it  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 

Mr.  McArdle.  It  is  not.     I  am  positive  of  that.     It  is  fcno^ 
exactly  what  the  Postmaster  General's  attitude  is,  namely,  that  n 
increase  in  expenditures  be  incurred  that  is  not  absolutely  necessary; 
and  I  want  to  impress  that  point  upon  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  uke  to  say  here  that  in  discussing  the 
deficiency  estimate  for  $20,000  for  the  skilled  and  laboring  en:- 
ployees  of  the  Post  Office  Department  one  man  said  to  me  "  \Vhy  c*' 
you  not  make  that  estimate  for  $25^000?  Congress  wiU  cutytu 
down  $5,000."  This  is  not  my  pohcy.  I  have  been  absoluteij 
frank  with  the  committee.  The  department  cut  down  the  ^timate 
just  as  low  as  it  possibly  could  and  is  not  asking  Congress  for  any- 
thing that  is  not  really  necessary.  This,  of  course,  applies  to  esti- 
mates for  the  clerical  force. 

Mr.  Bybns.  Mr.  McArdle,  you  have  a  committee  in  the  P«^t 
Office  Department,  of  which  you  are  a  member,  which  takes  in 
consideration  matters  of  promotion  and  things  of  that  sort  i 
want  to  ask  you  whether  that  committee  has  been  ov^  these  esu- 
mates  with  a  view  to  determining  the  estimates. 

Mr.  McAju>le.  They  did  not  go  over  the  estimates  formally. 
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Mr.  Btbns.  I  do  not  mean  the  estimates,  but  whether  additional. 
3rks  were  needed  ? 

Mr.  McArdle.  We  have  in  the  department  what  is  known  as  the 
inmittee  on  personnel,  of  which  the  chief  clerk  is  chairman.  Ihe 
mmittee  has  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Bciency,  and  I  have  consulted  freely  with  the  committee  regardii>g 

promotions  and  increases  in  salaries  of  employees  of  the  depart- 
int.  I  might  say  right  here  that  in  preparing  these  estimates  for 
ditional  places,  whicn  of  course  would  result  in  increases  of  salaries 

a  number  of  employees,  consideration  is  given  to  the  ratings  on 
)  value  of  the  work  bein^  done  and  to  be  done.  All  of  that  is 
cen  into  careful  consideration. 

SKILLED  EMPLOYEES. 

klr.  Byrns.  You  are  asking  for  $20,000  for  skilled  employees  in 
!  Post  Office  Department.  I  take  it  that  involves  an  increase  in 
wages  paid  to  skilled  employees  in  the  Department  ? 
•Ir.  Smith.  That  is  correct.  It  takes  in  the  engineering  force, 
Jtricians,  firemen  and  laborers,  messengers,  watchmen,  etc. 
fr.  Byrns.  Just  what  is  to  be  your  pohcy  with  reference  to 
'easing  these  salaries  ^     .        ' 

fr.  Smith.  This  is  the  situation:  We  find  that  outside  the  Gov- 
ment  service  and  in  some  of  the  other  Government  establishments 
sttlaries  paid  employees  of  that  character  are  far  in  excess  of  the 
is  we  are  paying.  The  result  is  that  in  all  the  different  classes  of 
k  we  have  had  vacancies  for  months  aixd;  $imi)ly  h«ive  not  been 
)  to  fill  them.  We  fill  a  vacancy  after  a  considerable- period  of 
3  and  other  vacancies  occur,  and  we  fill  them,,  biit-as  the  net 
It  we  have  had  vacancies  rignt  along. ;    ; 

?  following  will  illustrate  the  differences  in  statutory  salarifp/including  the  $120 
aa^  for  comp  nsation  in  the  Post  Office  Department  and  the-salari  s  that  are 
f  paid  under  lump  sums  by  the  Capitol  Powtr  Plant,  the  Govrmmcnt  Printing 
',  th '  navy  yard,  and  the  District  government,  aiid  the  salari  s  that  are  biing 
outfiide  the  Government  B?rvicp.  Except  where  otherwise  indicat  rd  by  foot- 
,  th?  figur  s  for  the  salari f  8  outside  the  Govermnent  service  were  obtained  from 
jomm-rcial  institutions,  namely,  Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Chapin  &  Sacks,  Center 
t,  and  th9  Potomac  Ebctric  Power  Co.,  and  we  regarded  as  being  ffdrly  repre- 
Live  of  the  prevailing  rates. 


igfneer 

at  engineers,  and  engineers 

o  tenders ' 

1 

Jans 

ilths 

liters 

rs 

rpen  ter 

srs 

3 


Post  Office 
Department. 


Lump-sum 

appropriations 

in  Government 

establishments 

mentioned. ' 


$1,720 

|l,iaOto   1,320 

960 

1,020 

840 

1,120  to    1,320 

1,120 

1,120 

1,020  to   1,120 

1,520 

1,120 

1,120 

840 


} 


II,  927  to 
1,297  to 

926  to 
1,320  to 

926  to 
1,320  to 
1,617  to 

1,502  to 

1,742  to 

1,742  to 
920  to 


12,370 
2,044 
1,252 
1,992 
1,368 
2,044 
2,102 
1,742 
2,102 

2,044 

2,044 
1,168 


Outside 

Government 

service. 


{ 


t2, 080  to  13,200 

1,456  to   2,100 

832  to    1,310 

832  to    1,460 

1,040  to    1,560 

1,560  to   2,080 

1 1,414  to   1,878 

1,278 

U,878 

>  1,565 

<  1,878 

•1,878 

1,001 


s  of  5Si  to  75  cents  per  boor  reported  by  XJ.  S.  Employment  Service  as  the  prevailing  rates  in 

'  of  75  cents  per  hour  reported  by  XJ.  S.  Employment  Service  as  the  prevailing  rate  in  Washingtoa 
of  62^  cents  per  hour  reported  by  U.  S.  Employment  Service  as  prevailing  rate  in  Washington. 

mum  union  rate  at  r~        s  per  hour, 
of  75  cents  per  hor  -tw,  by  U.  8.  Employment  Service  as  rate  in  Washington. 
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FisfiT  i^wioxurcY  APPsopBiAxioir  wuLj  iiaft» 


'  The  tnlBB  ahowB  from  the  Government  fwtaahiiBhmpnta  which  have 
propriations  and  lor  outside  eervice  are  based  upon  8  houra'  work  per 
employees  work  more  than  8  hours,  as  a  rule  time  and  on<^hall  for  owi 
them,  'and  the  employment  in  the  niflchaniftal  and  labonng  linn  ovtakle 
emment  s-^rvice  is  very  attractive  now  becaoae  ol  the  laqpe  MBOwni  ol  ovcvtUM 
that  is  available. 


C-; 


Mr.  Btbns.  Is  it  ^cnir  intention,  if  this  umropriation  is 
to  increase  the  salaries  of  all  of  your  ao-caUed  skilled  emploTees 
Are  you  going  to  act  upon  each  case  separately  and  indiTidaallT  I 

Mr.  Smfth.  We  wiU  act  upon  each  claasifiloation  separately.  '  Fc: 
instance,  •it  is  our  iQtention  to  give  an  increase  to  oiir  aasisl^' 
engineers  of  about  $200  a  year. 

Mr.  Bybns.  Have  you  a  statement  there  showing  juBt  wluti  k- 
creases  will  be  made  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  will  furnish  it. 

(The  statement  submitted  by  Mr.  Smith  is  here  printed  in  fuU  &5 
follows:) 
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1,930 
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1,UD 
1,00 
1,US 
1,020 
1,S20 
1,130 
1,120 
1»120 
1,030 


ii,no 

3,640 

1,130 
1,130 

xm 

13,600 

3,300 
3,0M 
1,131 
1,020 
1,»0 
3,380 
1,130 
1,130 
1," 


840 

360 
1,320 
840 
840 
060 
840 


63,810 
1,930 
1,330 
38,560 
10,800 
21,130 
30,400 


t^aso 

1,630 
1,S» 
1,320 
1,330 
1,160 
1.000 
1,131 

1,9D 
1^330 
1,380 
1,610 

1,388 
1,338 
1,330 
1,130 


1,000 

1,430 

000 

900 

1,000 


Grand  total. 
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Annual  i»te  of  incretfe ^,,, , SIS,^' 


Amount  of  estimate 2U»  ♦^•' 

Amount  necessary,  at  above  annual  rate,  for  3  quarters  from  October  1 14^7^ 

Available  for  further  increase,  if  necessary 5,  :J . 


Tentative  average  rale  o/inereaae. 

Engineer  force ISO  i* 

Carp^nteT  force ^. .  ^ ix^  ; . 

Laborer  force a^  '. 

Watch  force <JI ". 

Messengers ^ . , 5i  ^ 


ftmt  uanoiXBOY  AjpnmBUjmv  bill,  ifu^         lOSa 

Mr.  Brtasi.  What  will  be  Hie  minimum  salary  paid  to  employees 
f  this  dassl 

Mr.  Smith.  Our  minimum  salary  will  be,  as  you  will  see,  for  laborers, 
MO. 

Mr.  Btrns.  That  is  for  common  laborers  and  watchmen  and 
leesengeiB  t 

Mr.  8ifiTH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Btbns.  And  elevator  conductors  t 

Mr.  Smith.  The  same  for  elevator  conductors.  They  are  all  now 
rhat  are  known  as  $720  men. 

Mr.  Btrns.  Will  they  get  the  $120  increase  if  this  goes  into  effect  I 

Mr.  SMrrn.  Simply  $60,  so  that  with  the  horizontal  increase  ihej 
nil  get  $900. 

Mr.  Btrns.  In  other  words,  $900  will  include  the  increase  you  pro- 
ose  and  the  $120  voted  by  Congress  ? 

Mr.  SMma.  YeS;  sir.    It  is  the  total  salary. 

Mr.  Btrns.  Are  you  having  any  resignations  in  this  class  of  em- 
loyees? 

Mr.  Smiih.  We  are  having  resignations  in  this  class  of  employees 
ontinuously,  and  the  only  reason  we  are  holding  our  force  is  the  fact 
tiat  we  have  told  them  we  are  coming  to  Congress  to  try  to  get  reUef . 

▲DDXnONAL  CLBRKS. 

(See  p.  lOOS.) 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  want  to  go  back  a  moment,  if  I  may,  to  that  other 
climate  of  $113,000  for  cl^ks.  This  estimate,  which  is  to  provide 
)r  115  new  clerks  and  employees,  will,  if  granted,  give  you  an  oppor- 
unity  to  provide  increases  and  promotions  all  througn  your  lorce, 
nd  that  is,  of  oourae,  what  you  would  do  if  these  additional  clerks 
rere  provided. 

Mr.  McArdle.  It  gives  an  opportunity  to  promote  all  along  the 
He. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  In  other  words,  you  do  not  anticipate  employing 
ix  new  people  at  $1'^00 1 

Mr.  MoArdle,  No,  sir.  The  experienced  clerks  in  the  department 
rho  have  been  there  for  years,  and  some  of  them  in  their  present 
rades  for  four,  five,  and  six  years  without  promotion,  doing  good 
rork,  are  remaining  in  the  department  upon  an  assurance  that  the 
epartment  is  trying  to  take  care  of  them  properly. 

Mr.  Btrns.  And  you  do  not  anticipate  employing  20  new  people  at 
1,600? 

Mr.  McArdle.  No,  sir.  We  take  the  experienced  clerk  who  has 
amed  his  promotion  and  promote  him. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  gone  into  this  matter 
^  that  you  have  arrived  at  an  estimate  of  the  highest  salary  at  which 
Qy  of  tnese  new  clerks  will  be  taken  into  the  service  ? 

Mr.  McArdle.  For  steno^aphera  and  typewriters  $1,200  will  be 
^^entrance  salary  imder  this.     There  will  be  a  few  $1,000  places. 

Mr.  MoNDBLL.  Yes;  but  you  do  not  anticipate  taking  new  people 
^to  the  service  under  this  increase,  in  any  event,  above  $1,200? 

Mr.  McArdub.  It  is  not  our  policy.  We  propose  to  take  new  clerks 
nd  offer  them  the  entrance  salary. 
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Mr.  MoKBELL.  One  hundred  and  fifteen  new  clerks  will  give  y- 
opportunity  to  boost  salaries  all  through  the  divisions  where  : 
new  clerks  are  to  be  appointed  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  bring  the  work  up  tA:»  . 
and  keep  it  up  to  date,  to  create  additional  desks  for  the  high-p: 
work;  tnat  is,  more  clerks  will  be  required  to  perform  that  work  \ 
are  engaged  on  it  at  the  present  time;  and  if  this  appropriati'  ' 
granted,  those  desks  will  be  created  and  the  clerks  who  are  elj 
and  qualified  will  be  put  on  the  work  of  the  higher  grade  and  w:^ 
given  promotions,  and  other  clerks  will  succeed  those  clerks  on 
work  which  they  were  doing.  The  experienced  clerks  will  b^  ; 
moted  and  new  clerks  will  be  appointea  at  the  lower  salaries. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  In  the  divisions  to  which  you  expect  to  appoint  f' 
new  employees,  if  the  appropriation  is  granted,  how  many  clerks  i . 
you  below  the  $1,000  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Thirty-two  clerks  at  the  present  time,  all  told. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  will  have  32  clerks  in  the  division  to  which  7 
propose  to  assign  these  new  clerks  who  are  gettiog  less  than  SIa 

Mr.  Smith.  Thirty-one,  all  told,  at  $900. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  expect  to  advance  all  of  them } 

Mr.  McArdi^b.  Everyone  who  is  entitled  to  be  advanced. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Then  how  will  you  fill  the  vacancv  ? 

Mr.  Reoab.  The  idea  is  this:  promotions  are  made  from  the  i\:l 
grade  on,  and  then  new  appointees  will  come  in  at  $1,200;  that  . 
new  appointees  qualified  as  stenographers  and  typewriters.     We  p: 
pose  to  make  that  the  entrance  salary  for  those  stenographers  :. 
typewriters. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I  understand  that  you  are  asking  for  no  additi'  r. 
clerks  below  $1,000? 

Mr.  Regar.  No. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  I  assume  that  that  is  on  the  theory  that  it ; 
impossible  to  get  clerks  below  $1,000? 

Mr.  Reqar.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  how  many,  did  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Reqar.  Thirty-one  at  $900. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  contemplate  advancing  a  considerable  numi' 
of  those  ? 

Mr.  Regar.  Well,  some  of  those. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Can  you  fill  those  places  ? 

Mr.  Regar.  We  may  fill  some  of  those  places  with  tempers: 
employees  with  just  the  usual  clerical  qualifications;  not  sU^r- : 
rapners  and  typewriters.    The  idea  is  to  promote  very  few  $: 
people. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  you  have  $900  people  who  are  qualified .  it  wi  -;- 
be  proper  to  promote  them. 

Mr.  Kegar.  Very  few  of  them  are  qualified. 

Mr.  Mondell.  My  Question  is,  how  are  you  going  to  fiD  ti.  - 
places  ?     In  other  words,  if  you  are  proposing  to  vacate  places  y  ' 
can  not  fill,  then  you  will  not  get  the  benefit  of  the  whole  incre^L- 
estimate,  assuming  it  is  allowed. 

Mr.  Regar.  There  are  very  few  $900  clerks  that  we  propose  ' 
promote  to  $1,000 — not  over  a  half  dozen.  They  are  temp.)::.:, 
clerks  and  clerks  that  are  limited  in  their  qualifications. 
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Mr.  MoKDELL.  In  other  words,  this  appropriation^  as  applied  to 
your  clerical  force,  would  enable  you  to  .do  in  a  larger  way  what  you 
want  to  do  with  this  mechanical  force  under  the  lump  su^ — advance 
all  along  the  line  ?  « 

Mr.  McAbdle.  Exactly,  and  not  because  we  want  to  boost  salaries, 
but  because  we  have  to  meet  the  standards  fixed,  and  because  if  we 
do  not  get  these  increases  the  employees  will  not  stay  with  us. 

PASSENQEB   AX7TOMOBILE. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  are  asking  $1,700  for  a  passenger-carrying  auto* 
mobile  ? 

Mr.  Smfth.  The  department  has  no  vehicle  of  any  kind  for  the  use 
of  its  officials  in  the  transaction  of  official  business.  The  department 
occupies  three  separate  buildings,  the  main  building  at  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  and  Eleventh  Street,  the  new  city  post  office  building 
at  Massachusetts  Avenue  and  North  Capitol  Street,  and  the  equip- 
ment shops  building  at  Fifth  and  W  Streets  NE.  The  city  post 
office  building  is  more  than  1  mile  from  the  main  building,  and  the 
equipment  shops  building  is  3  miles  from  the  main  builoing  and  2 
miles  from  the  city  post  office  building.  These  buildings  are  under 
the  superintendency  of  the  chief  clerk  of  the  department,  and  fre- 
quent visits  must  be  made  to  them  by  him  or  his  assistant  in  looking 
f>ut  for  repairs,  ventilation,  and  sanitation  of  the  buildings.  It  is 
also  necessary  that  bureau  officers  visit  the  building  from  time  to 
time  in  connection  with  the  work  of  divisions  of  their  oureaus  located 
: herein.  Further,  officials  of  the  department  must  make  frequent 
risits  to  other  Government  estabhshments  on  official  business.  At 
;Iio  present  time,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  an  automobile,  they  go 
>n  a  street  car  orwalk,  and  this  results  in  the  loss  of  valuable  time  of 
>{Iicers  who  aregreatly  pressed  with  work. 

;Mr.  Byrns.  What  land  of  a  car  do  you  propose  getting  ? 

\Ir.  Smith.  We  will  get  a  cheap  car. 

Mr.  Bybns.  Then  you  would  have  to  have  a  chauffeur  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  several  colored  laborers  who  are  qualified  to 
Iri  ve  a  machine,  and  we  would  call  on  them  incidental  to  their  other 
rork.  We  would  not  employ  a  chauffeur  to  put  in  aU  of  his  time 
Iri  ving  this  car. 

Air.  SissoN.  Who  is  going  to  have  control  of  the  car? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  will  be  imder  the  control  of  the  chief  clerk's  office. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  becomes  the  chief  clerk's  car  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  chief  clerk  will  supervise  the  operation  of  it. 

Air.  MoNDELL.  Who  is  the  official  in  the  Post  Office  Department 
'ho  needs  to  do  the  greatest  amoimt  of  running  aroimd  as  between 
le  various  buildings  i 

Mr.  McArdle.  Mr.  Smith  here,  the  assistant  chief  clerk,  who  has 
large  of  the  mechanical  and  laboring  forces  of  the  department  and 
\'es  much  time  to  the  supervision  of  the  three  buildings  referred  to, 
ould  have  most  use  for  the  automobile.  In  fact,  the  automobile 
ill  be  used  in  large  part  by  those  connected  with  the  office  of  the 
lief  clerk,  and  it  will  be  under  the  control  of  that  office. 
>f  r.  MoNDELL.  The  car  is  needed  down  there  and  can  be  used 
1  von  t^eously  ? 
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Mr.  McAtuDLE.  The  four  As^tant  PefitttiiisteiB  G^nerd  woidd 
hftVd  the  use  of  the  automobile.  It  would,  of  coisrdei  be  used  for  officii! 
business  only.  It  mny  be  proper  to  state  here  that  Mt.  Smi^,  the 
assistant  chief  clerk,  has  paid  out  of  his  own  funds  the  eost  of  gssoline 
to  run  his  car  frequently  when  used  in  going  to  and  from  the  three 
Post  Office  Department  buildings  and  to  other  departments,  ami  he 
has  permitted  me  to  Use  his  car  for  the  same  purpose.  I  undei^tand 
that  some  other  branches  of  the  Government  service  have  autoiso- 
biles;  where  the  needs  are  probably  not  as  great  as  ours,  which  auv.*- 
mobiles  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  officials  of  those  departments  h 
emtt*gencies,  but  the  Post  Office  Department  has  no  kind  of  passeng^ 
automobUe  for  such  use.  However,  I  am  not  offering  that  as  an 
argument.  We  are  working  long  hours  in  the  Post  Office  Departmect 
and  can  save  much  valuable  time  to  the  Government  by  having  an 
automobile.  And  as  time  is  money,  we  believe  a  real  eoonomy  wiB 
be  effected  by  the  use  of  the  automobile. 


Friday,  Ootobbb  II,  191^ 

MILITARY  ESTABLISHMENT. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  KOBEBT  I.  BEES,  CKkTRMkW  OF  TBI 
OOMMITTEE  OV  EDUOATXOV  AMD  SPSCIAL  TSLAXMIMQ. 
OESSBAL  STAFF  GOBPS. 

INCmENTAL  BXPBNaBdi  QUA&TUBICAaTBB  OOBVtt^ 

XSTABLISHMENT  OV  STUDBNT8  TBADTIKO  OOBTS. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  in  the  item  of  incidental  eatMD9f9. 
Quartermaster  Corps,  whicn  as  submitted  i«  $71,669,340.^,  tWe  b 
an  item  of  $54,000,000  which  is  intended  in  connection  with  the  plao 
that  the  War  Department  has  for  the  military  training  of  men  within 
the  recent  draft  act  who  shall  be  in  various  desi^atra  coflegea  as  d 
a  given  date.  The  committee  would  be  glad  to  have  jrou  teU  us  m5t 
the  program  that  has  been  adopted  and  the  regulation  winch  wtf 
been  promulgated  in  connection  with  this  plan. 

Col,  Rees.  I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  sp^ial  r(«ulation  «>v»ninj 
the  estabKshment  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  in  the  fduf»- 
tional  institutions  of  the  country.  The  object  of  the  establishnh»ri 
of  units  of  the  Students'  Army  Trainir^  Corps  is  for  the  purpose  of 
selecting  and  training  registrants  for  officer  candidates  ana  techniral 
experts  for  the  military  service.  The  corps  consists  of  units  es^tab- 
lished  by  the  President  under  the  authority  of  Congress  dated  Auga-t 
24,  1918. 

The  establishment  of  these  units,  what  we  term  the  collegiate  sie^- 
tion,  is  in  all  colleges  which  meet  the  standards  required.  The  r»^- 
lego  must  have  a  recognized  curriculum  covering  at  least  two  yw> 
and  not  less  than  32  weeks.  This  embraces  schools  and  coDegc^  ■* 
arts  and  science,  technology,  engineering,  mines,  agriculture  ah.^ 
forestry,  business  administration,  pharmacy,  veterinary  mediciP' 


law,  medioine,  dentistry,  ^aduate  schools,  normal  schools,  junior 
CQlIe^es,  and  technical  institutes.  We  haye  «Jb0  aote.biiab»d  wjmt  w 
cabled  a  yoc&tional  aection  of  the  8(tiul«itB'  Aany  Tnixn^g  Oorp« 
wfai  3h  is  open  to  all  men  who  have  a  grammflMT-sehaoi  ^ncaftion  or  ilxi 
equivalent  in  business  or  in  trade  experience.  These  men  'when 
inducted  are  trained  as  technicians  and  mech^anics  to  meet  the  ueedbi 
of  the  Army. 

The  Ghaihman.  Colonel,  have  you  a  list  of  all  the  colleges  that 
have  been  designated  ? 

Col.  Rees.  I  regret  I  have  not,  but  I  oan  fum^h  you  with  thiat. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  tjral  in  the  arieooid  in  ooa- 
lection  with  your  statement. 

Col.  Rees.  Yes. 

^jist  of  schooU  recognized  for  the  establishment  of  the  Students*  Army  TraininQ  Corps, 

and  the  number  cfsoUfi^rs  assigned  to- each. 


AXA«I!HA. 


'aUfdega  College.  Talledega. , B4 

TniverBity  of  AlaDama,  University ^ ^ iB89 

(ifniiDghain  Southern  College^  BirmiDgbam ^ MO 

Jabama Pol3rtechnic  Institute,  Auburn ,., 9!81 

[oward  College,  Birmingham 150 

tate  Normal  School,  Jacksonville 200 

pringhill  College,  Spring  Hill 155 

tate  Normal  School,  Troy. 100 

ARIZONA. 

oiversity  of  Arizona,  Tucson 225 

ABKANaAS. 

kansas  Gumberlaiid  College,  darksviUe WB 

kaosas  Baptist,  Lottie  Reek 0 

dlander  Smith,  Little  Bock 4^ 

ttle  Rock  -College,  Little  Rock , Ill 

iversity  of  Aricansas,  FayetteviUe 820 

nderson-Brown  College,   Ai^^adelpkia  (in  <K>njuBCtien  vi4th  Oxmcftdta 

5<Hlege) W9 

ndrix  Golleffe,  Conway,  Ark '236 

.te  School  of  Agriculture.  Jonesboro,  Ark 100 

achita  Baptist  College^  Arkadelphia,  Ark 140 

Kansas  OoUege,  Bateaville «..  IW 

ond  District  Agricultural  College,  Russelville * 100 

CALIFORNIA. 

Diego  Junior  College,  San  Diego, ■. 150 

veraity  of  California,  Berkeley 3, 500 

tnd  Stanford  University,  Stanford  University 1, 600 

veraity  of  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Clara "200 

ege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  San  Franoisce 4MI 

versity  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles 1, 33.8 

v-ersity  of  the  Redlands,  the  Presidio,  San  Franciaso 190 

>op  College  of  Technology,  Pasad^ia 286 

dental  College,  Los  Angles 22b 

^nations  College,  San  Francisco 116 

^erBity  of  the  Pacific,  San  Jose 102 

ona  CoHegB,  Calaremont 325 

f  ar>'^'s  College,  Oakland  {in  coajunction  with  University  of  Caliioniia). .  225 

In^eles  State  Normal,  Los  Angeles 150 
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OOLOBADO. 

Colorado  College  of  Dental  surgery,  Denver 1 147 

The  State  Agncultnral  College,  Fort  Collins 300 

Colorado  School  of  Mines,  Golden 175 

University  of  Denver,  Denver 215 

Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs, , . . .  300 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder 800 

Colorado  state  Teachers'  College,  Greeley 100 

CONNECTICUT. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  Storre 40O 

Wf  slevan  University,  MiddJetown 300 

Trinity  College,  Hartford 200 

Yale  University,  New  Haven 2, 600 

DELAWARE. 

Delware  College,  Newark ♦ 216 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBU. 

Georgetown  University.  Washington 520 

Catholic  University  of  Amf  rica,  Washington 425 

Howard  University,  WashinjB^ton 100 

Geoige  Washington  University,  Washington 500 

FLORIDA. 

John  B.  Stetson  University,  Deland 185 

University  of  Florida,  Gainesville 300 

Southern  College,  Sutherland ^ 120 

GEORGIA. 

Morehouse  College,  Atlanta  (colored). 100 

Emory  University,  Atlanta 175 

Atlanta  University,  Atlanta  Ccolored) 130 

Atlanta  Southern  Dental  College,  Atlanta 100 

Geoi^gia  School  of  Technology,  Atlanta 715 

University  of  Georgia,  Athens 600 

Mf  rcf  r  Univf  raity,  Macon 275 

Oglethorpe  University,  Ogl?thorp3 200 

North  Geoigia  Agricultural  Colkge,  Dahloncga 120 

HAWAH. 

College  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu 100 

IDAHO. 

University  of  Idaho,  Moscow 450 

ILLINOIS. 

Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago 412 

Cranp  Junior  College,  Chicago 329 

Hedding  CoUrgf^,  Abingdon 65 

Hahn^man  Mc  dical  Colic  g^,  Chicago 50 

Illinois  Wcsloyan  Coll-  g«,  Bloomington 300 

De  Paul  Uni v(  rsity ,  Chicago 300 

ShurtlefP  Coll  g-^  Alton 100 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago 1, 500 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Collrs:?,  Chicago 100 

Knox  Collrge,  Galcsburg 250 

Loyola  University,  Chicago , 250 

Northwf  stf  m  University,  Evanston 1, 678 

Lewis  Institute,  Chicago 170 
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NorthweBtem  CoUeg^,  Nap^rville. 164 

Augufitana  CoUey,  Rock  island •. 125 

Jama's  MilUken  University,  Decatur 175 

Carthage  ColWa,  Carthage 135 

Monmouth  College,  Monmouth  (with  Hedding  College,  Abingdon,  111.) 74 

St.  Ignatius  College,  Chicago 230 

Chicago  College  oi  Dental  Surgery,  Chicago 100 

Eureka  Colleen,  Eureka 130 

Ix>mbard  College,  Gal'-sbuig. : 102 

Bradley  Polyt-chnic  Institute,  Peoria 182 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 1 3, 450 

McKendree  College,  Lebanon 100 

Whiaton  Collsgi,  Wh3aton 100 

Illinois  College,  Jacksonville 140 

Lake  Forrest  College,  Lake  Forrest 106 

St.  Viator  College,  Bourbonnais 100 

INDIANA. 

State  Normal  School,  Munde 126 

C^^ntral  Normid  College,  Danville 60 

Do  Pauw  University,  Greencastle 378 

Tristate  Colle»B,  Anjgpla : 119 

University  of  Notre  Dwoie.  Notre  Dame 867 

Valparaiso  University,  Valparaiso 156 

Wabash  Coll  ^ge,  Crawf ordsville 4 60 

FrankUn  College,  Franklin 219 

Butler  College,  Indianapolis 276 

Oakland  City  College.  Oakland  City 110 

Indiana  University.  Bloomington 1, 100 

Indiana  Dental  CoUege,  Indianapolis 100 

Indiana  State  Normal,  Terre  Haute 167 

Hanover  Colleg-*,  Hanover 116 

Rose  Polyt'K!hnic  Institute,  Terre  Haute 200 

Purdue  University,  Lafayette 1, 600 

Taylor  University,  Upland 100 

Huntington  College,  Huntington 100 

IOWA. 

Drake  University,  Des  Moines 150 

Iowa  State  Coll^3  of  Agriculture,  Ames 1, 700 

<  omell  CoUm,  Mount  Vernon 230 

Buena  Vista  UoUe^,  Storm  Lake 125 

Iowa  Wesleyan  Coll^o,  Mount  Pleasant 126 

Toe  College.  Cedar  Rapids 203 

Luther  Collese.  Decorah 100 

Des  Moines  CoUege,  Des  Moines 163 

University  of  Iowa.  Iowa  City 2, 081 

Dubuque  College.  Dubuque 210 

Simpson  Collet,  Indlanola 76 

Ellsworth  College.  Iowa  Falls 26 

Iowa  State  Teachen  College,  Cedar  Falls 68 

MormneBide  College.  Sioux  City 163 

Grinnell  College.  Grinnell  (with  Centnd  College,  Pella) 276 

Parsons  CoU^.  Fairfield 130 

(*pper  Iowa  Univenlty,  Fayette  (in  conjunction  with  Luther  College) 100 

Central  College,  Pella 60 

Dubuque  College,  Dubuque 106 

KANSAS. 

Bethany  College,  linsborg 

State  Manual  Training  Normal  School,  Pittsburg •...  360 

Waahbum  College,  Topeka 314 

Univezm^  of  Kansas.  Lawrence 1, 700 

Kansas  wesleyan  Univein^.  Salina 162 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan 676 

Fairmont  College,  Wichita 224 


1000 


Jfuthwestem  College,  Winfield 

MDBas State  Nonnal,  fimpom ^..•««.^*«»...« 

College  of  Emporia,  Emporia 4 «.. 

Ottawa  Univenity,  Ottawa  Qn  conjunctioii  witli  Baker  UsiveMitj}. 

Biaker  ITnivenliy,.  Batdvia  Gity^^ « » 

Ceoper  CoII«^,  SterKlig 

Central  Academy,  and  College,  McHierBoiii « 

Kidland  Cblleee,  Atchinson 

|i.  Mary's  Cbll^,  St.  Mary's 

Kansas  Nonmd  School,  Hiays 


M 


KEHTtrntT. 

UniverBitV  of  Louisville,  Louiisville *• 

Berea  College.  Berea 

Vnivereity  of  Kentucky,  Lexington »' 

Georgetown  College,  Georgetown •" 

Western  Kentuc^  State  Normal  School,  Bowling  Green '' 

Bethel  College,  Kussellville  (in  conjunctioa  with  Southern  Fresbytertu 

University,  Clarkesville) 

Ctoter  CoUege,  Danville ^\ 

Sastem  Kentucky  State  Normal  School,  Bichmoiid.w 

Kentucky  Wealeyan  Colle^,  Winchester 

Ttansylvania  Co]i9ge«  Lexington^ ««« .! 

Dj^den  College,  Bowling  Green •* 

LOUISIANA. 

Sduthwestem  Louisiana  Industrial  Institute,  La&yette *! 

Tidane  Universit^r,  New  Orleans , ^''| 

Lduisian&  Industrial  Ins^tute,  Buston '] 

Louisiana  Colle^^  Pineville 

Loyola  University,  New  Orleans 

Louisiana  State  Univeraity,  Baton  Rouge *' 

Jefferson  College,  Convent 

fSfL  Charles  College,  Grand  Chateau ' 

MAINS. 

Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick *' 

Colby  College,  Waterville 

Bates  College,  Lewiston 

University  of  Maine,  Orono 


MABTIiAND. 


John  Hot>ldns  University,  Baltimore 

Maryland  State  College  of  Agriculture,  College  Park. 

St.  Johns  Collie.  Annapolis — 

Western  Maryland  College.  Weetminster 

Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  Emmettsbuig 

Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Baltimore 

University  of  Maryland,  Baltimore 

Washington  College,  Chestertown 


•v 


MASSACHUSBTTO. 

Tufts  College,  Medford *". 

Northeastern  College,  Boston I, 

Boston  College,  Chesttut  Hill ., 

College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worcefitef ,  1 

Boston  University,  Boston j  - 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge '•,- 

Williams  College,  Williamstown 1  *r 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Ajnherst *i  , 

Clark  College.  Worcester It 

Amherst  Col l^e .  Amherst i ,. 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  Worcester 

Lowell  Textile  School,  Lowell ;. 

Springfield  International  Y.  M.  C.  A > 

AiBBumption  College.  Worcedt^... 

Wentworth  Institute,  Bostob 


ns8T  wFioqurcT  4wstoPumoiv  bill,  ma.  IMI 

Univeivity  of  Uichigui,  Ann  Arbor *  3|  ?00 

Albion  Cc^lofee,  Albwn 941 

Detroit  Ooll^  of  Modidne  and  Sureery,  Detroit > 60 

ICichigan  Agricultural  College,  EastXanking 660 

HopeOoUef^,  Holland... 72 

Detroit  UmverBity,  Detroit , , , IW) 

liichif^an  State  Normal  School,  YpiUaoti ^7 

Detroit  Junior  CoUe^,  Detroit , tOO 

Adrian  College,  Adrian 50 

HOladale  College,  Hillfldale 201 

Central  Michigan  Normal,  Mount  Pleasant , . . .  t81 

Alma  College,  Alma 94 

Kalamazoo  College,  Kalamazoo 150 

Olivet  Co11m»,  Olivet , 100 

Michigan  OoUege  of  Mines.  Houghton 91 

St.  Cyrillus  Methodist  College,  Orchard  Lake 100 

Western  State  Normal  School,  Kalamazoo 400 

Grand  Rapids  Junior  College,  Grand  Rapids 150 

Northern  StaWNonnalyMvquelto..* 

ICINNBaOTA. 

Concordia  College.  Moorhead , .  29& 

C^leton  CoHege.  Northfi^d 176 

Oustavus  Adolphus  C/olleRe,  St.  Peter B9 

St.  Olaf  ColkBee,  Noithfiekl 275 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis 4, 000 

College  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Paul 32« 

McCallister  College,  St.  Paul 100 

KlfBISSIPn. 

Universitjr  of  Miasiasippi,  University 298 

Mississippi  College,  Clinton 382 

Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Starkville 1, 025 

Millsaps  College,  Jackson 160 

Meridian  College,  Meridian 100 

Misnasippi  Normal  School,  Hattieahuxg 125 

MISSOURI. 

C«  1  ver-Stock ton  College,  Canton 100 

8t.  Louis  University^  St.  Louis 400 

Washington  Univemty,  St.  Louis 800 

lYirkio  College,  Tarkio  (with  State  Normal,  Maryville) 75 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia ,* ^ 1, 082 

8tate  Normal  School,  WarreDsburg 96 

State  Normal  School,  O^e  Giradeau 800 

Kansas  City  Polytechnic  Institute,  Kansas  City 145 

First  District  State  Normal  School,  Kirksville 200 

Western  Dental  College.  Kansas  City 156 

Kansas  City  Dental  College,  Kansas  City 140 

Missouri  School  of  Mines,  Rolla 130 

State  Normal  School,  Maryville 50 

Cen  tral  College,  Fayette 136 

Park  College,  Parkville 100 

State  Normal  College,  Springfield 284 

Missouri  Wesleyan  College,  Camoon 113 

Williams  Jewel  College,  Liberty 190 

Dnirv  Coll^?e,  Springfield 200 

Weetminater  College,  Fulton 100 

Oentral  Wesleyan  College,  Warrentowa lOo 

MONTANA. 

Montana  State  School  of  Mines,  Butte 100 

Montana  State  College  of  Agricultural  and  Mechanici^  Arts,  Bozeman 200 

Universitv  of  Montana,  Missoula 250 

Montana  Wesleyan  College,  Helena  (with  Mount  St.  Charles  College) 100 

Mount  St.  Charles  Coll^;e,  Helena  (with  Montana  Wesleyan  College) 100 
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NEBRASKA. 

Bellevue  College,  Omaha 75 

Kearney  State  Normal  School,  Kearney ; 100 

Doane  College,  Crete. . •. S9 

York  College,  York : : 100 

Nebraiska  State  Normal,  Peru . . . ; 40 

Creighton  University,  Omaha 415 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University,  University  Place 159 

Hastings  College,  Hastings : 53 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln ......;.. 2, 000 

Cotner  College.  Betiiany 100 

Wayne  Normal  School,  Wayne • 150 


V 


NEVADA. 


University  of  Nevada,  Reno - 75 


NEW  HAMP8HIBE. 


Dartmouth  College,  Hanover. . ; 766 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Arts,  Durhun.^ 399 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick 480 

Princeton  Universitjj,  Princeton * 1, 400 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken. 218 


NEW  MEXICO. 


University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque 150 

New  Mexico  Military  Institution,  Roswell 100 

State  College  of  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Arts,  State  College 100 


NEW  YORK. 


New  York  College  of  Dentistry,  New  York  City 300 

Hamilton  College^  Clinton 178 

Syracuse  University,  Syracuse 1, 350 

University  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo 750 

Niagara  University,  Niagara 100 

The  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  Brooklyn 300 

Fordham  University,  New  York  City 675 

College  of  Dental  and  Oral  Sui^ery  of  New  York,  New  York  City 400 

Colgate  University^  Hamilton 333 

New  York  University^  New  York  City *. .  1, 300 

Renss?laer  Polyt^chmc  Institute,  Troy 550 

Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brootlyn 245 

St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton 130 

University  of  Rochester,  Rochester 248 

Canisius  CoU'-ge,  Buffalo 156 

Columbia  Unive rsity.  New  York  City 4, 000 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca 1, 165 

Union  College,  Schenectady 500 

St.  Bonaventure  College,  Allegany 206 

Alfred  University,  Alfred 126 

Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn 403 

roop?r  Union  Day  Technical  School,  New  York  City 125 

New  York  Homeopathic  Medical  College,  New  York  City 100 

Hobart  CoUf  g^.  Geneva 104 

Manhattan  Col^ge,  New  York  City 100 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York  aty 1, 500 

Clarkson  College  of  Technology,  Potsdam 120 

New  York  State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany 120 

St.  John's  College,  Brooklyn 250 

St.  Stephens'  College,  Annandale 100 
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Willamette  Univeraity,  Salem ^ •..,»^,  lOP 

forth  Pacific  College  of  Dcnttetiry,  Portland , ^ 

Jnivendty  of  Oregon,  Eugene. , 4o^ 

Sleed  Cdlege,  Portland » ♦*  Of 

.Ore|^>n  Agncoltiural  College.  Corvallifi.... It^*^' 

Picific  Univeirsity,  Forefit  Grove IU» 

PKNHSTLVANIA. 

Westminster  College,  New  Wilminfi;ton , Wfi 

State  Normal  School,  East  StroudsDurg ISO 

State  Normal  School,  Indiana. «.••.« ISO 

Lincoln  University,  Chester 101 

Dickinson  Collie,  Carlisle « 2V' 

Lehigh  University,  South  Bethlehem 4n> 

Temple  University,  Philadelphia, t * ^ ^' 

Lafayette  College,  Easton * , 66if> 

Pennsylvania  Military  College,  Chester ,.,..,  61 

Mansfield  State  Normal  School,  Mansfield ^ 230 

Geneva  College,  Beaver  Falls '. KiO 

Philadelphia  Textile  School ,  Philadelphin.  (with  Temple  University) lin) 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Washington 300 

Bucknell  University,  Lewisbuig , 37f» 

Susquehanna  Univernty,  Selinorove 150 

Franklin  and  Marshal  1  College,  Lanoaater 300 

Villanova  Collegfe,  Villanova 30»» 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh , 1, 500 

Carn^e  Institute  ef  Tech,  Pittsburgh 950 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Pbiladelj^iia , S,  5U0 

Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg 32S 

Lebanon  Valley  College,  Annville 100 

Allegheny  College,  Meadville SO'* 

Pennsylvania  State  Cc^lese,  State  College L  5S<^ 

Moravian  College,  Bethlehem 37 

Muhlenbei^  Collie,  AUentown 227 

Usrinus  CoTle^e,  Gallageville 106 

Duquesne  University  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Pittsburgh 187 

Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore  (as  a  section  of  Pennsylvania  Military 

CoMege) 215 

Grove  City  College,  Grove  City 245 

St.  Joseph's  Collepe,  Philadelphia 1 2f» 

Albright  College,  Myerstown lOO 

Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia : 2oO 

Thiel  College,  Greenville 100 

Hahnemann  Medical  College,  Philadelphia 1  w 

WestchestOT  State  Normal  School,  West  Chester KO 

State  Normal  School,  Millersville 75 

Waynesburg  University,  Waynesburg 200 

FORTQ  BXCO. 

University  of  Porto  Rico,  Rio  Piedras ••  ITJ^ 

College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical  Arts,  Msyagues  (with  above) ••  204 

RHOOK  ISLAND. 

Brown  University,  Providence OHft 

Rhode  Island  State  College,  Kingston ••  275 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Erskin  College,  Due  West 100 

Wofford  College,  Spartanburg ISO 

University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia SfiO 

Clemson  Agricultural  College,  Clemsgn 42<> 

Furman  University,  Greenville 142 

Presbyterian  College  of  South  Carolina,  CHinton 95 

Newberry  College,  Newberry , 100 

College  of  Charleston,  Charleston  (with  Citadel) 40 

The  Citadel;  Charleston 1S« 

South  Carolina  Medical  College,  Charleston 50 
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ruron  CpU^.  Huron ^. ,..-..♦* 4*. . * . . *  jfl 

)uth  I^akota  School  of  UinM.  Rapid  C^ty^-**..*-*.**^ •.««4w..«....4.«..  JX> 

Vniverdtv  of  Soudi  Dakota,  y^nmllion...... ,- *  2I1 

South  Dal^ta  Agricultural  College,  SrookingB 275 

Dakota  Wealeyan  TJnivereity,  MitdieU 100 

Yankton  College,  Yankton 1(6 

TXN'NSmiBS. 

Cnfxville  College,  Knoxyille ^ ...  * ^ • 

tjbion  ITniversi^r,  Jfackson ^ *. .  2P0 

Vanderbilt  tTnivereity,  Nashville - - 4.-.,-..  ,       $S0 

ttaiversity  of 'Tennessee,  ICnoxville, « « ^... /.,...  JtQO 

~jeharry  Medical  College.  Nashville!. 4..*.*- ..  900 

niversity  of  the  South,  Sewanee , . . , ^ ......  -  - - 134 

.  eorge  Peabody  College  for  l^eadierp,  Nasbville * --4 ,  05 

tTnivereity  of  Chattanooga.  Chattai^OQga ., -.^.•..  97 

,  ituyville  College,  tiaryville -.- ^...w  -TO 

Lincoln  Memorial  College,.  Cumberland  Gap.... .«........w 90 

Tennessee  Polytechnic  Institute^  CookyiUe .*►.-.,«.-.- ...4.^..  47 

Cuhiberland  tTniversil^,  Lebanon 36 

Careon  and  Newman  College,  Jefferpon  <^r. ... ^ 45 

Southwestern  Presbyterian  University,  Clarksville  (with  Bethel  College. 

RussdviHe,  Ky.) ....:..  14^ 

Bast  Tennessee  School,  Johnson  City 56 

West  Tennessee  Nonnal  School,  Memphis. : 260 

Middle  Tennessee  State  Nqthmu-  School,  Murfro^orGr , Il5 

Ttisculum  College,  Greenville 100 

Fisk  University,  Nashville 115 

Milligan  College,  Milligan 20 

King  Collie,  Bristol 35 

TKXAB. 

Baylor  Uuiversity,  Waco 156 

8«uth  Methodist  University,  Dallas. 2tt 

West  Texas  State  Normal,  Canvon 400 

Abilene  Christian  College,  Abilene 100 

Decatur  CoUesre,  Decatur 60 

Rice  lostitute,  Houston 300 

University  of  Texas,.  Austin , 1, 600 

West  Texas  Military  Academy,  San  Antonio. 200 

Meridian  College,  Meridian 100 

Alexander  College,  Jacksonville. 25 

Texas  Christian  University ,  Fort  Worth 820 

North  Texas  State  Normal  School,^  Denton IIS 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  College  Station 1, 170 

Austin  Collese^  Sherman , 137 

Simmons  CQllesre,  Abilene 136 

Southwestern  Univergity,  Georgetown- 145 

BBtn  Houston  State  Normal,.  Huntsville 59 

Trinity  University,  Waxahachifi,.^., 81 

Gdlleee  of  Marshall,  Marshall ; 160 

£ii8t  Texas  State  Normal  School,  Commerce 100 

Howard  Payne  College,  Brownwood - •     175 

Burleson  College,  (ireenville,* :      115 

Wesley  College,  Greenville ., * IID 

Southwest  Texas  State  Normal,.  San  Marei»^ 70 

Bishop  0^1lege^  MacahaU  (with  Wile^  University) 110 

Wiley  University,  Marshall  (with  Bishop  ColLegpa) 05 

Wayland  College,  Plainview 100 

UTAH. 

Umvenity  of  Utah ,  Salt  Lake  City 650 

ndsiMbi.YoiugIJniversil9%.Salt  Lake  City 158 

Uti£  Agircultural  College,  Logan 325 
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VERMOm?. 

Norwich  Univeraity,  Northfield •. 250 

University  of  Vermont,  Burlington 40* 

Biiddlebury  College,  Middlebury 300 

YIROINIA. 

Emory  and  Henry  College,  Emory '      151 

Eastern  Colleee^  Manassas 75 

Richmond  College,  Richmond 400 

University  of  Vimnia,  University 1, 000 

Washington  and  LeOj  Lexington 450 

Medical  College  of  Virginia,  Richmond 1 259 

Virrinia  Poly&chnic  Institute,  Blacksburg 375 

William  and  Mary  College,  Williamsburg 117 

Roanoke  College,  Salem ^ 125 

Randolph-Macon  College,  Ashland 175 

Virginia  Union  University,  Richmond 100 

Hampden-Sidney  College,  Hampden-Sidney 177 

Virgmia  Christian  College,  Lynchburg 100 

Virginia  Military  Institute,  Lexingtcm 400 

WASHmOTOK. 

State  Normal  School,  Cheney 100 

Oonzaga  University,  Spokane 204 

Whitman  College,  Walla  Walla 100 

State  College,  Fullman 700 

.College  of  Puget  Sound,  Tacoma  (with  University  of  Washington) 100 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle 

WEST  VIBGINIA. 

West  Virginia  Collegiate  Institute,  Institute 100 

West  Virginia  Wesleyan  University,  Buckhannon 206 

Davis  and  Elkins  College,  Elkins 18 

Bethany  College,  Bethan3r 250 

University  of  West  Virginia,  Morgantown 625 

WISCONSIN. 

Eau  Claire  Normal  School,  Eau  Claire 150 

Milwaukee  School  of  Eng^ineering,  Milwaukee 100 

State  Normal  School,  Plattsville 125 

Marquette  University,  Milwaukee 790 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison 2, 500 

Carroll  College,  Waukesha 104 

Ripon  College,  Ripon 190 

Osnkosh  State  Normal  School,  Oshkosh ; 87 

Stout  Institute,  Menominee 100 

La  Crosse  State  Normal  School,  La  Crosse 120 

River  Falls  State  Normal  School,  River  Falls lOS 

Beloit  College,  Beloit 147 

Lawrence  College,  Appleton 448 

Campion  College,  Prairie  du  Chien 250 

State  Normal  School,  Superior 100 

State  Normal  School,  Whitewater 100 

State  Normal  School,  Stevens  Point 100 

Milwaukee  State  Normal  School,  Milwaukee 145 

Milton  College,  Milton 100 

Racine  College,  Racine 100 

WTOmNG. 

T^niversity  of  Wyoming,  Laramie 180 

Grand  total 1W,308 
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The  Chairmak.  What  are  the  conditions  on  which  men  in  th^se 
various  colleges  are  inducted  into  this  service ) 

CoL  Rebs.  In  the  collegiate  section,  all  men  who  have  graduated 
from  a  standard  four-year  secondary  school  or  have  equivalent  edu- 
cational qualifications.  I  might  say  that  in  certain  States  where  the 
entrance  requirements  to  the  State  universities  have  not  met  that 
standard  required,  we  have  adopted  a  standard  within  that  St^te  of 
qualification  for  entrance  into  the  State  university. 

The  Chairbcan.  I  do  not  think  you  quite  gathsr  the  tenor  of  my 
inquiry.  My  understanding  is  tnat  certain  colleges  have  been 
d.^signated. 

Co.  Rees.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  That  men  who  happen  to  be  enrolled  at  those 
colleges  at  a  ^ven  time  and  who  are  of  a  certain  age  will  be  inducted 
into  the  service  and  ^ven  a  training  at  thsse  cculeges  rather  than 
inducted  into  the  service  in  the  ordinary  way.  Now,  what  I  wanted 
to  ^et  at  was  just  the  rule  that  had  been  promulgated  as  to  what 
individuals  are  parmitted  to  go  through  this  military  collegiate 
course. 

Col.  Rees.  Any  registrant  who  presents  himself  at  any  college 
which  has  a  unit  of  tL  Student's  irmy  Training  Corps,  a^d  meets 
the  requirements  which  I  have  just  stated. 

The  Chairman.  When  do2S  he  have  to  present  himself? 

CoL  Rees.  The  authorization  for  the  mduction  of  men  into  the 
Student's  Armv  Training  Corps  was  limited  on  recommendation  of 
the  Provost  liifarshall  General  to  a  pariod  between  October  1  and 
October  20.  That  was  on  account  oi  the  general  call  for  men  to  go 
to  cantonments,  and  if  our  induction  into  the  Students'  Army  Ttain- 
ing  Corpus  was  not  completed  by  October  20  the  men  eligible  might  be 
drafted  in  the  ganeral  call. 

The  Chairman.  Was  this  information  given  to  the  general  pubhc  ? 

Col.  Rees.  It  was  given  to  all  the  schools,  sir,  and  made  pubUc,  I 
believe.    I  know  we  nave  given  it  out. 

Tne  Chairman.  The  impression  that  Congress  has  had  and  the 
impression  that  I  had,  I  think,  based  on  tne  testimony  that  was 
given  here  by  the  quartermaster  in  connection  with  this  very  esti- 
mate, was  that  it  was  limited  to  men  who  were  enrolled  as  students 
in  these  designated  colleges  as  of  a  given  date,  which,  I  think  was  a 
September  date  and  not  an  October  date,  and  seemed  to  be  predi- 
cated simply  upon  taking  the  students  that  would  be  then  there  as  of 
that  date  rather  than  announcing  to  the  pubhc  that  boys  could  go 
to  these  colleges  as  of  a  given  aate,  enroll,  and  then  go  into  this 
service.  The  reason  given  was  that  they  felt  they  womd  get  only 
students  without  throwing  the  thin^  wide  open. 

Col.  Rees.  We  have  thrown  it  wide  open. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  have  thrown  it  wide  open,  but  nobody 
has  known  about  it,  at  least  around  Congress. 

Col.  Rees.  We  have  gjiven  out  all  the  authorized  information  and 
I  am  (juite  certain  that  it  has  been  published  in  the  newspapers  far 
and  wide,  and  we  have  sent  out  our  instructions  in  good  season  to 
all  of  the  colleges  of  the  coimtry,  and  from  our  reports  the  colleges 
themselves  have  widely  advertised  this  movement  and  have  pretty 
thoroughly  canvassed  the  whole  country.  Tnat  is  my  strong  im- 
pression, sir. 


TIm  GHiisMAir.  WbM  am  thA  Age  limte  i^ritliin  ^^bkk  man  can 

enroll  in  these  colleges  1 

Cbi.  Rbss.  CSass  1,  ffrrap  A^  i^gistramta,  IbAtimm  tke  mpsm  af  18 
and  45 f  wko  rogistorodL  8€fytember  12,  l^tS^  end  MImm  ^mto  cone 
mdiiii  thft  prescripiioAS  of  the  selectivMimTice  rognlutioiis. 

Tiie  CfiA^RiiAiir.  Am  I  to  imd^rstaaid  thM  mnj  man  up  to  4S  yvm 
of  age,  who  is  in  daas  1,  group  A,  registt«ttkm  caa  go  to  atiy  *Mia  of 
these  designated  coUeges  prior  (o  tm  20tii  of  October  ana  reooifv 
this  tuitioii  and  military  trainzng  at  the  oxpoase  of  the  Qo^^miiisiit  \ 

Ooi.  Recs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  constitutes  class  1,  group  A,  registr—tit 

Col.  Rees.  They  are  those  available  for  immediate  nulitary  oorvice 
who  have  no  deferred  dassifiea^n  and  iAlo  «ro  phygicaUj  fit  for 
military  ^rvice. 

Toe  Chaibmav.  By  no  deferred  daaaiflcatioii  ytn  raoaa  mea  <«Ao 
have  ao  dependencies  ? 

Ool.  Rebs.  Yes,  air. 

The  Cbaibman,  As  well  aa  amy  other  oAuoe  t 

Col.  Rees.  Yes,  sir. 

TheCHAncMAv.  So  that  any  man  bfttWBtti  lis  and  46  ymxB  of  age 
wbo  IB  phjvicaUy  fit  and  iias  bo  dependants  in  daas  1.,  fp^^up  A  leaft, 
by  presenting  himself  at  any  oae  of  tlnese  designated  coUagaa,  ofateia 
this  training  ? 

Ool.  Rbes.  if  he  meets  tihe  ^dnoationai  atitidard  that  aa  osfcab- 
iished  and  whidb  I  havo  previously  eixptoiBjfed  to  yiou. 

Thfe  Chaiirikak.  The  Uew  ondier  wmch  tiiia  regulation  it  made  ss 
fouud  in  afsctkm  7  of  die  tsct  of  August  81^  KIliS,  «xtaiding  thu  ages 
of  manautjoct  todiuftintotbifettiiiBtoiy;aar^^ 

Tliat  tiie  Secretary  of  War  itf  atcthoirizdd  t6  aadini  t^  ^tocaftiotnil  inttitutiins,  f<r 
special  and  technical  trainings  soldiers  who  enter  the  alifitarf  service  uadar  tlia  f«#- 
visiooe  of  this  set  ia  sac^  nmaben  and  nulcr  susii  nfpAsi$a99$  as  be  lai^  mamjbei 
and  is  authorised  ie  ecMitract  with  such  ^duoatioinal  iosUtatiQiMi  lor  the  auoiiBtaBca, 
quarters,  and  military  and  academic  instruction  of  such  soldiers. 

That  is  conreot  i 

Col.  Ebes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ghaxbm AN.  If  I  imderstand  ye«,  tfae  MgnlatioiiLs  permit  any 
man  within  the  ages  of  18  and  45|  mot  bmtofore  induoied  iAto  the 
servioe,  who  possesses  the  educa^aooAl  qualifieattcmt  whieh  you  hakre 
outlined,  to  enroll  himsdtf  at  any  of  the  destgnated  eoUegea  and  t^aie 
receive  the  training  and  tuition  that  the  Aimy  fforidoa  i 

CoL  Rees.  Yes,  sir. 

The  C&AiRic AN.  In  point  of  fact,  do  you  oKpedt  to  get  fiioa  oy«r  the 
age  of  21  for  such  mxrollment? 

Col.  Rees.  Very  few,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  the  noiioe  of  tim  regalatoon  given  ooi 
and  how  was  it  given  out  ? 

Col.  Rees.  Tiie  regulations  were  diatribuied  to  afi  the  ccdlegas  of 
the  country,  and  the  substance  of  these  regtdaiiona  was  given  to  the 
public  through  the  newspapers. 

The  Chairman.  As  of  what  date  i 

Col.  Rees.  About  the  middle  of  September;  I  can  not  give  you 
the  exact  date. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  terms  of  servioe  at  these  coU^ea, 
and  what  are  the  provisions  that  have  been  made  with  the  varioitf 
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>nliege»  louohing  thd  |yay  to  tike  coUfl||e0  for  the  Bervice  they  render 
n.  enrolling  and  teaching  these  students  t 

CoL  Rbbb.  We  am  now  working  u^n  a  tmiporarr  arrangement  or 
k  temporary  eontract  with  these  in$t]tutionB,  wnerebjr  they  will 
>rovide  for  the  proper  and  sanitary  housing  of  the  soldiers,  provide 
;lie  meala  for  said  soldi«rs  of  a  quality  and  quantity;  equiviuent  to 
:»he  Army  mtion,  and  furnish  snoh  acadomie  instniction  to  the  said 
^oldiem  as  nay  bo  approved  or  prescribed  by  the  War  Department, 
ind  provide  suitable  ftnd  adequate  grounds  for  military  instruction 
ind  drill  of  the  aoldiers.  The  basis  of  our  contracts  will  be  that  of 
u^tual  and  neeessarv  cost  for  these  items. 

The  CHAnaiAN.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  you  have  no  fixed  rule, 
3ut  that  each  coUe^  presents  a  bill  for  its  actual  expenses  of  doing 
Lbeoe  prescribed  thingi,  and  that  that  bill  is  then  to  oe  paid  ? 

Col.  Rbes.  The  pretiminaiy  arrangement  is  that  we  will  pay  a  sum 
^f  $1  per  day  for  the  housing  and  feeding  of  the  men,  and  an 
Ekmount  for  instruction  which  will  not  exceed  the  charge  for  tuition 
:>f  a  student  during  the  year  1917-18? 

The  Chaibkak.  Are  you  providing  the  books  t 

Col.  Rebs.  The  military  books. 

The  CHAmMAN .  How  aoout  the  other  books  ? 

CoL  Rbb8.  Wo  are  not  providing  them. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  to  provide  them  t 

CoL  Rssa  The  soldier  will  provide  them  himself. 

The  CoAiBMAir.  At  his  own  exp^iset 

Col.  Rebs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  to  provide  any  accommodations  for  the 
^cAdkn'  barracks? 

CoL  Rkbs.  The  schools  provide  that  under  contract. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  mean  ?  Do  you  mean  that  they  buUd 
what  they  see  fit? 

Col.  Rebs.  They  provide  for  the  housing  of  these  soldiers  by  the 
dormitory  accommodations  which  they  have  and  by  the  rental  of 
convenioDt  buildings  or,  upon  approvid  by  the  War  Department, 
conBtmction  of  standard  barracks. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  to  pay  for  the  standard  barracks  ? 

Col.  Rebs.  The  Government  will  pay  for  them  at  a  per  diem  rate 
per  man  amortized  during  the  year  ^ 

^Sh0  Cbtairmak.  Those  barraclcs  are  costing  something  over  $400 
a  man,  including  hospital  facilities.  It  wiH  take  some  years  to 
amortize  those  unless  you  expect  to  pay  that  much  additional  for 
these  studentB? 

CoL  Rebs.  Our  calculations  at  the  present  time  are  that  if  an 
institution  finds  it  necessary  to  constnict  barracks  and  the  per 
diem  cost  per  man  is  amortized  over  the  period  of  nine  montns, 
deducting  tne  salvage  at  the  end  of  that  timCi  it  will  cost  not  more 
than  30  cents  per  dav  per  man. 

TheCHAiBMAN.  Who  made  that  calculation? 

Col.  Rebs.  It  was  based  on  our  oxperioice  during  the  year  with 
our  vocational  work. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  figure  the  barracks  will  cost  ? 

OoLRbbs.  I  would  not  venture  to  say. 

The  Chaibman.  The  records  before  this  committee  show  that  these 
cantonments  which,  of  course,  include  a  great  many  things  which 
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would  not  necessarily  be  true  at  a  college,  will  make  the  cost  con- 
siderably over  $400  per  man. 

Col.  Bees.  The  amount  of  construction  we  find,  sir,  is  veiy  small 
and  will  be  in  the  nature  of  providing  small  additional  accommo- 
dations over  what  they  at  present  have. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  estimate  as  to  how  much  money 
will  be  expended  in  construction  at  colleges  incident  to  this  work  ? 

Col.  Rees.  We  are  very  sure,  sir,  that  the  amount  included  in 
this  item  will  cover  the  necessary  cost  of  housing. 

The  Chaibman.  But  that  does  not  quite  answer  my  inquiir. 
Colonel.  I  want  to  know,  whether  anybody  knows  how  much 
money  is  goin^  to  be  put  in  construction  at  these  colleges? 

Col.  Rees.  That  comd  be  determined. 

The  Chairman;  How  did  you  arrive  at  the  figure  you  hare 
arrived  at  ?    Have  you  any  table  showing  the  cost  of  it ) 

Col.  Rees.  No,  sir.  It  is  based  on  the  experience  that  we  have 
had  in  the  past. 

The  Chairman.  What  experience?  Are  you  figuring  so  much  per 
man  and  then  figuring  on  how  many  men  and  getting  your  result  by 
that  process? 

Col.  Rees.  We  have  in  our  organization  cost  experts  that  go  right 
out  to  the  schools  and  sit  down  with  the  college  autnorities  and  figure 
the  cost  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  result  of  their  figuring  so  that  we 
can  have  here  a  table  of  the  different  colleges  and  how  much  you 
expect  to  spend  at  them? 

Col.  Rees.  I  have  not,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  ever  been  gathered  and  added  together? 

Col.  Rees.  The  records  of  our  past  work  are  available,  and  I 
could  get  up  a  statement  of  that  kmd. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  trying  to  ascertain  is  how  you  arrived 
at  $54,000,000  as  an  estimate. 

Col.  Rees.  It  is  based  on  our  experience  since  last  April  in  handling 
the  National  Army  training  detacnments  at  these  institutions.  Wo 
have  figured  the  housing,  feeding,  and  instructing  of  these  men  at 
an  average  of  $1.47. 

The  Chairman.  A  day  per  man? 

Col.  Rees.  Yes,  sir;  per  man  per  day. 

The  CHAmMAN.  How  many  men  are  you  figuring  are  going  to  be 
in  these  colleges  ? 

Col.  Rees.  There  will  be  186,400  in  the  collegiate  section  and 
55,000  in  the  vocational  section.  That  is  our  present  authorization, 
sir. 

The  CHAmMAN.  You  say  your  present  authorization  ? 

Col.  Rees.  Yea,  sir. 

The  CHAmMAN.  You  fixed  an  arbitrary  number  and  you  are  going 
to  ^et  that  number? 

Col.  Rees.  That  was  necessary. 

The  CHAmMAN.  I  am  just  asking  you. 

Col.  Rees.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  becomes  of  the  relation  which  authorizes 
any  man  between  18  and  45  years  of  age  who  is  qualified  to  go  to 
these  colleges  ? 
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Col.  Rees.  The  number  for  which  authorization  was  requested  was 
based  upon  an  estimated  capacity  of  the  educational  institutions  of 
the  country  which  might  be  recog;nized  for  the  establishment  of 
units  for  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  days. are  you  figuring  that  these  men 
will  be  at  these  institutions  ? 

Col.  Rees.  It  is  proposed,  sir,  to  keep  in  the  educational  institu- 
tions at  aU  times  the  number  authorizea. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  period  ? 

Col.  Rees.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  War  Department  to  hold 
the-o  men  in  school  or  on  this  duty  and  away  from  the  trenches  in 
France  for  an  average  period  longer  than  that  of  men  who  are  await- 
ing the  general  call  of  the  draft. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  what  you  mean  is  this:  You  ex- 
pect to  turn  a  man  out  of  these  colleges  into  the  regular  active  mili- 
tary service  in  the  same  period  of  time  that  men  who  are  called  on  in 
the  draft  and  are  trained  in  the  usual  way  will  need  before  they  go 
into  active  service  ? 

Col.  Rees.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  figure  do  you  put  that  at? 

Col.  Rees.  To  average  that  time  we  have  considered  that  a  20-year- 
old  soldier  in  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  should  be  assigned 
to  an  organization,  to  officers'  training  schools,  or  some  other  assign- 
ment outside  of  the  educational  institutions,  in  three  months. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  90  days.     That  would  be  your  first  group  ? 

Col,  Rees.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  groups  are  you  figuring? 

Col.  Rees.  Three. 

The  Chairman.  That  makes  270  dajrs  that  you  are  figuring  on? 

Col.  Rees.  Yes,  sir;  19  years  old,  six  months,  and  18  years  old, 
nine  months. 

The  Chairman.  Figuring  $1.50  a  day  roughly  as  covering  all  of 
your  expenses  and  figuring  on  241,400  students  for  270  days,  it  would 
cost  you  $97,776,000.  In  point  of  fact,  you  will  not,  of  course,  aver- 
age your  maximum  of  241,400  students  for  the  entire  nine  months' 
period.     You  had  the  Ist  of  October,  how  many  men  ? 

Col.  Rrrs.  The  first  report  we  received  was  on  the  8th  of  October, 
when  it  was  recorded  that  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand  ana 
some  odd  men  were  accepted  for  induction.  The  induction  began 
on  October  1,  but  the  physical  labor  necessary  caused  the  number  of 
inductions  to  be  spread  over  the  period  I  have  stated. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  weighted  average  that  you  will  have 
for  nine  months  at  these  colleges  ? 

Col.  Rees.  It  wiU  be  186,400  plus  55.000  for  the  vocational  section. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  that  as  your  weighted  average; 
that  is  the  maximum? 

Col.  Rees.  Our  normal  attendance,  sir.  I  have  not  yet  explained 
that  to  you.  When  we  receive  a  requisition  to  furnish  candidates 
for  officers'  training  schools  we  send  them  in  the  numbers  designated.^ 
We  then  detail  and  assign  to  the  colleges  and  schools  men  selected 
from  the  depot  brigades,  cantonments  of  the  country,  or  by  indi- 
vidual induction  direct  from  civil  life,  but  what  we  propose  to  do  is 
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to  keep  the  schools  running  to  their  capacity  during  the  period  of  the 
war. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  do  not  see  how  you  expect  to  do  it  on  the 
money  you  are  asking. 

Col.  Rees.  That  item  simply  covers  the  housing  and  instruction  of 
the  200,000  men.  The  feeding  of  them  is  included  in  the  general 
appropriation  for  subsistence. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  $1 .47  do  you  figure  as  subsistence  ? 

Col.  Rees.  We  are  estimating  it  will  cost  now  $1.60  for  all  three — 
housing,  subsistence,  and  instruction.  It  varies  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  the  cost  of  food,  the  cost  of  instruction,  and  in  every 
institution  it  varies  as  to  the  housing. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that,  but  you  are  averaging  it,  of 
course  ? 

Col.  Rees.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  $1.50  do  you  charge  to  sub- 
sistence ? 

Col.  Rees.  I  should  say  that  the  proper  proportion,  although  1  can 
not  be  sure  of  this,  would  be  65  cents,  about  60  cents  for  instruction, 
and  25  cents  for  housing.     I  think  that  would  be  a  fair  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  85  cents  a  day,  leaving  out  sub- 
sistence ? 

Col.  Rees.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  make  $229.50  per  student  inclusive  of 
his  subsistence,  and  you  figure  you  will  maintain  241,400  students 
during  that  entire  period  ? 

Col.  Rees.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  will  not  have  that  number. 

Col.  Rees.  It  will  vary,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Not  only  that,  but  the  nine  months  means  starting 
the  1st  of  October,  and  on  the  middle  of  October  you  will  not  have 
more  than  150,000. 

Col.  Rees.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  that  should  be  160,000  by  the  middle 
of  October. 

The  Chairman.  .If  you  average  200,000  for  the  nine  months,  that 
will  give  you  $45,900,000,  or  practically  $46,000,000,  and  I  suppose  it 
was  on  a  rough  calculation  of  that  kind  that  you  estimated  for 
$54,000,000? 

Co^.  Rees.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  estimate  as  to  what  number  of  men 
you  will  have  to  construct  barracks  for  in  order  to  take  care  of  this 
number  that  are  at  these  colleges  ? 

Col.  Rees.  I  do  not  think  we  will  have  to  caU  upon  the  institutions 
to  provide  this  construction  for  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  soldiers 
accommodated . 

The  Chairman.  That  means  buildings  for  24,000. 

Col.  Rees.  That  is  a  very  rough  estimate,  and  I  can  not  be  at  all 
certain  about  it.  We  have  had  our  inspectors' out  and  have  kept 
down  the  constniction  program  to  the  very  lowest  limit. 

The  Chairman.  You  evidently  figure  on  spending  from  $7,000,(XH) 
to  $10,000,000  in  construction. 

Col.  Rees.  That  may  be,  su*.  Of  course  the  wav  w^e  approach 
this  problem  is  that  we  will  pay  a  per  diem  rate  for  nousing  to  each 
institution,  the  institution  itself  being  reauired  to  construct  or  to 
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provide  the  housing  of  these  men,  and  if  necessary  to  make  what 
additional  construction  is  necessary  in  order  to  adequately  house. the 
men. 

The  Chairman.  Sixty  cents  a  day,  I  believe,  is  what  you  figure  for 
the  housing. 

Col.  Rees.  We  have  figured  in  the  estimate  50  cents  a  day  and  50 
cents  for  instruction.  If  you  amortise'  the  cost  of  barrack  construc- 
tion and  cantonment  construction  at  $324  and  amortize  it  over  a 
p-ear,  it  costs  the  Government  88  cents  per  man. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  get  that  ? 

Col.  Rbes.  Dividing  324  by  365. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  not  have  366  school  days.  You  are 
figuring  only  nine  months. 

Col.  Kees.  That  was  necessary,  because  we  could  not  make  con- 
Lracts  beyond  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  nor  do  these  estimates 
nclude  funds  for  that  purpose  beyond  the  30th  of  June,  1919. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  you  are  going  to  amortize  this  business  you 
ivould  have  to  carry  on  this  scheme  for  a  couple  of  years  in  order  to  do 
t  at  the  rate  you  are  figuring. 

Col.  Rees.  We  have  calciuated  an  amortization  over  a  period  of 
line  months,  deducting  the  salvage  on  the  buildings  at  the  end  of 
:hat  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  figure  on  salvage  t 

Col.  Regs.  Twenty  to  25  per  cent  salvage.  Our  figures  have  gone 
rom  about  25  cents  up  to  about  38  cents  for  the  construction  that 
las  thus  far  been  approved. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  copies  of  the  regulations  which  have  been 
ssued  touching  this  matter  ? 

Col.  Rees.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  for  you  to  put  those  in  the  record.  • 

Col.  Rees.  I  have  here  a  copy  of  our  regulations  and  a  copy  of  the 
nst  ructions  sent  out  to  colleges. 

Students*  Army  Training  Corps — Special  Reoolationb. 

War  Dbpartmbnt, 
committbe  on  education  and  speoial  tbainina. 

introductort  statement. 

The  following  regulations  and  instjuctions  governing  the  establifihment,  administra- 
ton«  and  maintenance  of  Students*  Army  Training  Corps  units  at  educational  institu- 
ions,  itnd  the  issue  of  Government  propertsr  thereto  in  ^cordance  with  existing 
ftWB  are  published  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  all  concerned. 

I.   GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 

1.  Authorization  for  establishment.— The  Students*  Army  Training  Corps  is  raised 
nder  authority  of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  May  18,  1917,  commonly  known  as 
be  selective-service  act.  authorizing  the  President  to  increase  temporarily  the  Military 
Establishment  of  the  United  States,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  August  31, 1918,  and 
nder  (ieneral  Order  No.  79  of  the  War  Department,  dated  August  24, 1918,  as  follows: 

•  Under  the  authority  conferred  by  sections  1,  2,  8,  and  9  of  the  act  of  Confi;resB 
iuthorizing  the  President  to  increase  temporarily  the  Military  Establishment  of  the 
United  States,*  approved  May  18.  1917,  tne  President  directs  that  for  the  period  of 
le  existing  emergency  there  shall  be  raised  and  maintained  by  voluntary  induction 
nd  draft  a  Students'  Army  Training  Corps.  Units  of  this  corps  will  be  authorized 
y  the  Secretary  of  War  at  educational  institutions  that  meet  the  requirements  laid 
own  in  special  r^ulations.*' 

2.  Title.— IheBe  regulations  will  be  known  as  Students'  Army  Training  Corps 
:egulations.    (S.  A.  T.  C.  R.) 
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n.    OBJECT. 

3.  Object. — The  object  of  eetablishing  units  of  the  Students*  Armv  Training  Tfrn- 
is  to  utilize  effectively  t^e  plant,  equipment,  and  organization  of  the  colleeea  i  * 
selecting  and  training  officer  candidates  and  technical  experts  for  service  in  the 
existing  emergency. 

in.  coNSTrruTioN. 

4.  Establishment  of  units. — The  Students'  Anny  Training  Corps  consiats  of  uli> 
established  by  the  President  in  qualified  educational  institutions  which  fulfill  ti' 
requirements  laid  down  in  these  regulations. 

5.  Sections  of  units. — ^The  members  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corpe  at  ii 
educational  institution  will  form  a  single  unit  for  pmposes  of  military  organizati<  l 
but  for  purposes  of  instruction  such  unit  may  consist  of  one  or  more  sections  accordi:.:: 
to  the  type  of  educational  training  given. 

6.  The  sections  of  a  unit  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  and  the  educatioL^] 
requirements  for  the  establishment  of  the  same  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Requirements  for  the  establishment  of  a  collegiate  section  {to  be  knoton  cls  9ection  A  .— 
The  establishment  of  a  collegiate  section  (to  be  known  as  section  A)  may  be  authorixt'-i 
at  any  civil  educational  institution  which — 

(a)  Requires  for  admission  to  its  r^ular  curricula  graduation  from  a  standard, 
four-year,  secondary  school  or  an  equivalent;  and 

(6)  Ordinarily  provides  a  general  or  professional  curriculum  covering  at  least  t^ - 
years  of  not  less  than  32  weeks  each;  and 

(c)  Has  a  student  attendance  sufficient  to  maintain  a  collegiate  section  of  a  Studectr 
Army  Training  Corps  unit  with  a  strength  of  at  least  100  men. 

So  far  as  practicable  an  effort  will  be  made  to  establish  collegiate  sections  at  insti:  i- 
tions  which  have  a  smaller  student  attendance  than  that  prescribed  in  the  precedirj 
paragraph.  Applications  from  such  institutions  will  be  considered  and  grauQted  -«• 
far  as  officers  and  eauipment  permit,  and  so  far  as  arrangements  for  the  establishme'it 
of  joint  units  may  oe  found  practicable. 

Provided  the  conditions  of  paragraph  6  are  met,  educational  institutions  qiiahr.HU 
to  maintain  collegiate  sections  of  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  will  include — 

1.  Colleges  and  schools  of  (a)  arts  and  sciences;  (6)  technology;  (c)  engineeriLj. 
(rf)  mines;  {e)  agriculture  ana  forestry;  (J)  business  administration,  industry,  ^z-\ 
commerce;  (gr)  pharmacy;  {h)  veterinary  medicine;  (i)  education;  ij)\xw\  (it>meri:- 
cine;  {I)  dentistry. 

2.  Graduate  schools. 

3.  Normal  schools.* 

4.  Junior  colleges. 

5.  Technical  institutes. 

(2)  Requirements  for  the  establishment  of  a  vocational  section  {to  be  known  as  section  B  — 
The  establishment  of  a  vocational  section  (to  be  known  as  section  B)  may  be  aut}iori2«\i 
at  any  institution  ha\in^  an  adequate  shop  or  laboratory  equipment  and  a  stafi 
instructors  capable  of  giving  approved* vocational  training  of  military  value. 

7.  Students  in  preparatory  departments. — Students  enrolled  in  preparatory  depaztme:::^ 
of  higher  civil  educational  institutions  may  not  be  coimted  by  college  authoritief  in 
reckoning  the  100  able-bodied  male  students  required  for  the  establiuiment  of  a  xin.i 
containing  a  collegiate  section  only. 

8.  Approval  cf  units. — Aninit  will  not  be  established  unless  the  conditions  laiddoT^ 
in  paragraph  6  of  these  regulations  are  fuffilled  and  uifless  the  institution  is>  in  v:*- 
opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  capable  of  efficiently  carrying  out  the  woiic  preecrib»>«i 

9.  The  Secretary  of  War  may  discontinue  any  unit  should  he  consider  that  :r- 
proper  standards  are  not  being  maintained  and  that  the  unit  is  not  fulfilling  the  objV  *- 
for  which  the  corps  is  established. 

IV.    CONDITIONS  AND  ROUTINE   OP  ADMISSION  TO  A  STUDENTS'   ARMY  TRAINING  Ci>RZ'^ 

UNIT. 

10.  Eligibility  to  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  is  limited  to  r^i^rants  ur^-  •- 
the  Selective  Ser\'ice  Regulations  who  are  physically  fit  to  perform  full  or  limit?  , 
military  duty  and  who  have  had  at  least  grammar  school  education  or  its  equi\TJt  • : 

(a)  Admission  to  collegiate  sections  (section  A). — A  coll(^ate  section  (section  A  : 
a  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  unit  will  include  those  who  have  graduated  r*  - 
a  standard  four-year  secondary  school  or  have  equivalent  educational  qualilirmTi*  i;.- 

1  Normal  schools  which  gWe  at  least  two  years  of  college  work,  foUowlng  four  years  of  Itiglt-acbool  prtTx^*~.  • 
tioD  or  its  equivalent,  may  be  included. 
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Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  committee  on  education  and  special  training,  an 
institution  may  prescribe  any  reasonable  addition  to  the  requirement  for  admission 
set  forth  in  subjection  (a)  above.  The  requirement  of  graduation  from  a  standard 
four-yeir  secondary  school  or  an  equivalent  as  a  condition  for  admission  will  be 
relaxed  only  in  ca-^ea  where  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee  on  education  and 
ppecial  training  the  enforcement  of  this  requirement  would  admit  numbers  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  the  needs  of  the  service. 

(6)  Admission  to  vocational  sections  (section  B). — A  vocational  section  (section  B) 
of  a  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  will  include  those  who  have  had  grammar  Hchool 
ediication  or  iU  equivalent. 

11.  Status  of  members  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C. — Upon  admission  to  the  Students'  Army 
Training  Corps  a  registrant  becomes  a  soldier  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States.  As 
such  he  is  subject  to  military  law  and  to  militarj'  discipline  at  all  times. 

12.  ^f embers  of  collegiate  sections. — The  collegiate  sections  of  Students'  Army  Train- 
ing Corps  units  will  be  recruited  in  the  first  instance  by  the  voluntary  induction  of 
rej^istranta  under  the  Selective  Service  Regulations. 

13.  Active  du*y  status. — Members  of  the  Student^s'  Army  Training  Corps  will  be 
placed  upon  active  duty  status  immediately  upon  their  induction.  The  committee 
on  education  and  special  training  will  enter  into  contracts  with  educational  institu- 
tions for  the  quartering,  subsistence,  and  instruction  of  members  of  the  Studentfl' 
Array  Training  Corps  units  e.^tablished  at  such  institutions. 

14.  Assignm>ent  of  m^embers  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C. — Krom  time  to  time,  in  accordance 
with  the  needs  of  the  service  and  the  qualifications  of  the  individual,  it  will  be  the 
policy  of  the  Government  to  assign  members  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps 
to — 

(a)  An  officers'  training  camp;  or 

(6)  A  noncommissioned  officers'  training  school;  or 

(c)  A  depot  .brigade;  or 

(d)  To  continue  in  certain  cases  (in  either  a  collegiate  or  a  vocational  section)  such 
technical  or  special  training  as  the  needs  of  the  service  may  require. 

Aasignments  will  ordinarily  be  made  to  officers*  training  camps  or  to  noncommis- 
sioned officers'  training  schools  in  the  case  of  men  who  are  qualified  to  become  officers 
or  noncommissioned  officers;  to  continue  at  an  educational  institution  in  the  case  of 
qualified  men  who  are  engaged  in  such  studies  as  medicine,  engineering,  chemistry, 
etc.,  or  who  give  promise  of  qualif>dng  for  admission  to  officers'  training  camps  or 
noncommi«ioned  officers'  training  schools;  and  to  a  depot  brigade  in  the  case  of  those 
who  do  not  give  sufficient  promise  of  qualifying  for  commissions  after  further  training 
.  15.  Preferences  of  voluntarily  inducted  men  to  be  considered. — The  preference  of  reg- 
istranta  who  are  voluntarily  inducted  into  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  as  to 
the  branch  of  the  service  that  thev  ultimately  enter  (e.  g.,  Engineers,  Artillery,  Infan- 
try, chemical  warfare  service,  etc.)  will  be  given  consideration,  except  where  military 
needs  require  a  di£ferent  course. 

16.  Students  not  eligible  for  membership  in  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  may  be  given  military 
fTU/rucficm.-^tudents  in  educational  institutions  at  which  a  unit  of  the  Students' 
Army  Training  Corps  has  been  established  may,  if  not  eligible  for  membership  in 
the  corps,  be  given  such  military  instruction  ba  may  be  found  practicable. 

V.   ADMINI8TBATT0N. 

17.  Central  administration. — ^The  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  is  administered 
by  the  War  Department  through  the  committee  on  education  and  special  training  of 
the  training  and  instruction  branch,  War  Plana  Division,  General  Staff,  assisted  by 
an  advisory  educational  b(^rd,  together  with  educational  directors,  district  educa- 
tional directors,  and  special  advisors. 

18.  Administration  within  the  institiUion. — ^The  War  Department  will  provide  an 
officer  of  the  Army,  active  or  retired,  to  serve  as  commanoing  officer  in  each  institu- 
tion at  which  a  unit  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  is  established,  and,  so  far 
as  practicable,  additional  officers  will  be  provided  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of 
the  unit. 

19.  Relation  of  officers  to  the  authorities  of  the  institution. — ^The  commanding  officer 
and  the  other  officers  assigned  to  duty  with  units  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps 
will,  in  their  relation  to  the  institution,  observe  the  general  usages  tJierein  established 
affecting  the  duties  and  obligations  of  members  of  the  faculty  and  other  academic 
instructors.  Officers  will  not,  without  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  undertake 
any  instructional  or  administrative  duties  in  the  institution  other  than  those  connected 
with  the  work  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps. 

20.  The  commanding  officer  at  an  institution  will  instruct  officers  and  noncommis- 
sioned officers  in  their  relation  to  the  institution  and  its  officials. 
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21.  AtUhorUy  in  matters  o/dUdpliru. — ^It  is  the  duty  of  the  commanding  officer  ar  i 
of  oUier  officera  aaeigned  to  duty  with  units  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  CoipE  l 
enforce  military  discipline.  Nothing  in  these  regulations  is  intended  to  confer  (T 
the  commanding  officer  authority  over  purely  educational  matters. 

22.  Method  oj  voluntary  in/ductwn. — The  method  of  voluntary  induction  into  th«- 
Students'  Army  Trainine  Corps  is  prescribed  in  the  Selective  Service  Regolati.iir 
and  instructions  issuing  nrom  the  office  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General. 

23.  Organization  of  units. — ^The  Students'  Training  Army  Corps  is  a  corps  of  ti- 
United  States  Army.  Members  of  it  will  be  trained  lor  the  line  and  for  the  differer* 
staff  corps.  Their  educational  programs  wiU  be  shaped  to  prepare  various  groups  f:r 
particular  duties  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  service.  The  Students*  Anr.> 
Training  Corps  will  be  organized  as  infantry  under  the  Tables  of  Organization  si  i 
the  fundamental  infantry  training  common  to  all  branches  of  the  service  will  be  given 

VU.   SCOPE   OF  TRAINING. 

24.  For  section  A  the  instruction  will  be  partly  militai y  and  paitly  in  allied  tub/'  :.- 
that  have  value  as  a  means  of  training  officers  and  experts  to  meet  the  needs  of  ^h- 
service. 

The  average  number  of  hours  to  be  devoted  each  week  to  those  subjects  will  be  a5 
follows: 

(1)  Military  instruction. — ^Military  subjects,  including  practical  instructicHi  ^firil.. 
etc.),  theoretical  military  instruction,  and  phyeical  training,  11  houis. 

(2)  Instruction  in  allied  subjects. — ^Allied  subjects,  including  lectures,  recitati^  n> 
laboratory  instruction,  and  the  necessary  preparation  therefor,  42  hours.  (Each  h-. .' 
of  lecture  or  recitation  will  ordinarily  reqiure  two  hours  of  6uper\'i£ed  study.) 

The  hours  above  set  forth  have  reference  to  the  normal  course.  In  the  ca^-  - 
students  who  have  pursued  for  at  least  one  year  at  an  approved  institution  f u<  r 
studies  as  form  part  of  the  program  of  preparation  for  the  cnemical  warfare  strM— 
the  Medical  Corps,  the  Engineer  Corps,  the  Ordnance  Corps,  or  other  teihni^ii 
branches  of  the  service,  the  committee  on  education  and  special  training  may  a^ 
thorize  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  military  instruction  (including  practical  niilitar;. 
instruction,  theoretical  military  instruction,  and  physical  training)  to  not  less  thia 
six  hours  per  week,  provided  that  the  reduction  is  made  good  by  the  subetitLt:- '» 
of  a  corresponding  number  of  additional  hours  of  instruction  in  approved  techn:-  -1 
subjects. 

Provision  will  be  made  for  approving  general  programs,  as  well  as  technical  ai.  1 
special  programs,  in  medicine,  engineering,  chemistry,  and  other  technical  cca•'^^*-. 

25.  Approval  of  courses  in  allied  subjects. — The  committee  on  education  and  spe^  iii 
training  will  furnish  from  time  to  time  suggestions  regarding  the  treatment  of  aKi*^ . 
subjects  that  are  chosen  as  parts  of  the  curriculum.  District  educational  diie^t-'* 
(se(  tion  A)  are  authorized  to  approve  coiu^es  which  they  deem  to  be  suitable,  »ub>  *- 
to  the  ratification  of  the  educational  director  (section  A). 

26.  List  of,  allied  subjeds. — The  allied  subjects  will  ordinarily  be  selected  fn-m  'h* 
folloNsdng  list:  English,  French,  German,  mathematics,  ph^-eics,  chemiFtry,  bi< '< -*: . 
pBychciI<»gv,  geologv,  gciography,  topc^graphy,  and  map  making,  meteorolc^Tt',  ai^:;*:- 
omy,  hygiene,  sanitation,  descriptive  geometry,  mecnanical  and  freehand  drav.-,* 
surveying,  economics,  accounting,  history,  international  law,  military  law,  a:-. 
government. 

Permission  may  be  granted  for  the  recognition,  as  an  allied  subject,  of  not  n*  r*- 
than  one  subject  outsic^e  the  above  list,  provided  that  it  cxrcupies  not  more  than  ih^** 
hours  per  week  in  lectures  and  recitations  with  corresponding  time  for  stud  v. 

In  trie  case  of  technical  and  professional  schools  provision  will  be  made  for  ji 
proving  genoral  proojams  of  stuciy  containing  subjects  other  than  thoee  included  i: 
the  above  list  oi  allied  subjects. 

The  uar-issue^  course. — The  program  of  study  in  allied  subjects  must  incluii*  • 
course  on  the  underlying  issues  of  the  war.  This  may  be  planned  as  a  special  ^-•• 
issues  courso,  with  a  minimum  for  section  A  of  three  classroom  nours  per  week,  w.'*" 
corresponding  time  for  study,  covering  three  terms,  or  the  requirement  may  b*>  r  ' 
by  a  course  or  courses  in  history,  government,  economics,  philosophy,  or  m«>v^* 
literature  where  theso  courses  are  so  planned  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  educitiii-^i 
director  (section  A)  to  accomplish  substantially  the  same  purpose. 

The  district  educational  director  (section  A )  may  empower  colleges  to  excuse  fr  :: 
this  courso — 

(1)  Members  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  who  have  had  a  similar  course,  even  thouzb  r  *. 
identical  in  every  detail;  or 
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(2)  Members  of  the  S.  A.  .T.  C.  who  have  ahready  had  at  least  two  years  of  work  of 
collo^riate  grade  in  an  approved  institution  and  who  should  be  required  to  concen- 
trate the  whole  of  their  time  on  advanced  studies. 

While  the  studv  of  any  of  the  subjects  set  forth  above  should  be  useful  as  a  part 
of  the  training  of  future  officers,  the  content  of  the  course  and  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion will  in  each  case  determine  the  acceptance  of  the  subject  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  credit  to  bo  assigned  to  it  as  an  allied  military  subject.  This  credit  may  vary 
according  to  the  branch  of  the  service  for  which  the  student  is  preparing,  e.  g.,  Field 
Artillery,  Medical  Corps,  or  Engineer  Corps. 

27.  For  section  B  the  average  number  of  hours  to  be  devoted  each  week  to  military 
and  vocational  training  will  be  as  follows: 

(1)  Military  subjects,  including  practical  instruction  (drill,  etc.),  and  physical 
training,  15}  hours. 

(2)  Vocational  subjects,  33  hours. 

(3)  War-issues  course  (see  fourth  paragraph,  section  26  above),  I  hour. 

Vm.    MILITARY  INSPECTION. 

28.  Milxtory  inspectors. — A  body  of  military  inspectors  will  cover  units  of  the  Students' 
Arm]^  Training  Corps,  and  report  directly  to  the  committee  on  education  and  special 
training. 

IX.    UNIFORMS   AND    EQUIPMENT. 

29(a)  Uni/orms.—The  uniform  of  a  member  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps 
and  Ills  allow'ance  of  clothine  will  be  that  of  a  private  soldier  and  will  be  fui'nished 
complete  as  far  as  practicable. 

(6)  Arms  and  equipment. — The  number  and  kinds  of  arms  and  equipment  to  be 
isBue<l  will,  so  far  as  practicable,  conform  to  those  prescribed  for  the  Army. 

30.  Use  of  Government  property. — No  article  of  Government  uniform  or  equipment 
iflsued  under  the  provisions  of  tne  forgoing  sections,  shall  be  used  except  to  uniform 
members  of  the  unit  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  at  the  institution  to  which 
Hftid  uniform  and  equipment  were  issued. 

'U.  hsjte  of  Government  property. — All  Government  property  will  be  issued  and  in- 
^riced  to  the  supply  officer,  who  will  be  accountable  to  the  Government  for  same, 
'^oqiiieitions  and  returns  for  Government  property  must  be  prepared  in  accordance 
with  the  reflations  governing  the  respective  supply  departments  concerned. 

32.  Requisitions. — Requisitions  for  Government  property  will  be  sent  by  the  c<Mn- 
rnandine  officer  to  the  committee  on  education  and  special  training,  who,  after  approv- 
ing, will  forward  them  to  the  proper  source  of  supply. 

33.  Shipments. — Authorized  shipment  of  Government  property  from  depots, 
arsenals,  or  armories  to  institutions,  and  authorized  return  shipments  of  such  property 
from  institutions  to  depots,  arsenals,  or  armories,  will  be  made  on  regular  form  of 
<  Jovemment  bill  of  lading,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 

34.  Storage  and  cleaning. — Adequate  facilities  must  be  provided  by  the  institution 
U'tr  the  proper  storage,  care,  and  safe-keeping  of  Government  property  issued  to  it.  All 
<iovemment  property  must  be  kept  in  serviceable  condition.  A  proper  allowance  of 
rleaninj?  material  and  spare  parts  will  be  issued,  so  far  as  practicable,  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  tliis  piirp  we.  Detailed  instruction  as  to  the  care,  use,  preservation,  and 
accountability  of  Government  property  are  found  in  the  .\rmy  Regulations,  and  in 
other  regulations  or  instructions  issued  by  the  War  Department,  and  strict  adherence 
to  same  is  enjoined  upon  all  concerned. 

35.  Action  concenimg  the  loss,  damage,  or  unserviceability  of  (iovernment  property 
will  be  in  accordance  with  Army  Repilations. 

3ti.  The  sale  or  pledge  of  any  article  of  uniform,  arms,  or  equipment  by  an  enlisted 
man  is  an  offense  punishable  b}'  court-martial. 

X.    INSIGNIA. 

37.  Members  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  will  wear,  with  the  ser\ice  hat, 
an  olive-drab  cord.  Thev  will  wear  as  collar  insignia  a  bronze  disk  bearing  the  letters 
U.  S. 

Acting  noncommifSfiionoil  officers  of  the  Student*?'  Army  Training  Corps  will  wear 
the  chevrons  proscribe<^l  for  noncommissioned  officers  of  tne  Army. 

XI.    MISCELLANEOUS. 

38.  Provisions  of  theee  regulations  do  not  affect  obligatiors  to  provide  military 
instruction  impoeed  by  the  act  of  July  2,  1862,  upon  lan<l-erant  institutions. 
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September  18,  1918. 
From:  rommittee  on  education  and  special  training. 

To:  Tolleges  having  units  (collegiate  sections)  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps 
Subject:  Curricula. 

1.  The  reorganization  of  curricula  to  meet  the  requirements  of  war  training  \b 
obviously  a  problem  which  requires  a  period  of  constructive  experimentation  at 
educational  institutiors  in  close  cooperation  with  the  War  Department.  It  is  not 
the  War  Department's  desire  to  prescribe  for  each  and  all  several  hundred  approved 
educational  institutions  a  rigid  and  fixed  curriculum,  drawn  without  reference  to 
the  varving  facilities  and  resources  of  these  institutions. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  certain  amount  of  prescription  is  imperative  for  the  reason 
that  members  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  units  at  all  educational  institu- 
tions must  be  prepared  to  meet  snecific  and  uniform  Army  tests  and  requirements. 

The  sugQ:estions  contained  in  this  circular  are  therefore  to  be  retrarded  as  tentative 
onlv,  and  sub^'ect  to  change  as  need  may  dictate.  A  general  conformance  to  the  toner 
of  the  suggestion  is  advised  but  this  policy  should  not  be  permitted  to  deaden  the 
initiative  of  the  individual  institutions  or  its  teachers. 

2.  The  curriculum  of  each  institution  should  be  worked  out  by  its  faculty  under 
the  conditions  stated  below. 

3.  Terms:  All  curricula  are  to  be  based  on  quarterly  courses  with  terms  of  12  weeks 
each,  including  examination  periods.  It  is  desirable  that  each  term  be  a  unit  in 
itself,  as  students  of  appropriate  age  may  be  withdrawn  at  the  end  of  any  terra. 

4.  Teaching  staff  and  methods  of  instructions  The  large  number  of  incoming  stu- 
dents and  the  shortness  of  their  stay  in  college  make  it  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
use  all  available  teaching  power  efficiently  and  economically.  In  most  of  the  essen- 
tial and  allied  subjects  it  will  be  necessary  to  form  a  large  number  of  small  sections 
with  the  cooperation  of  teachers  whose  subjects  are  temporarily  omitted  or  depleted. 
It  may  also  be  necessary  to  omit  subjects  in  which  the  attendance  falls  below  a  certain 
limit.  With  due  regard  to  the  provision  of  paragraph  5  below,  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  instruction  is  so  planned  as  to  distribute  the  load  which  must  come  upon 
individual  departments  and  teachers,  thus  avoiding  a  "peak  load"  at  any  point. 

•  6.  Irogram  of  students  according  to  age  groups:  As  students  who  have  reached  the 
age  of  20  (on  Sept.  12,  1918),  whether  previously  in  college  or  not  may  have  but  a 
B*n7le  term  of  12  weeks  in  college,  they  should  devote  practically  their  entire  time 
to  the  essential  subjects  listed  in  accordance  with  special  programs  A,  B,  C  j^low. 

As  students  who  have  reached  the  age  of  19  (on  Sept.  12  1918).  whether  previously 
in  college  or  not.  may  have  but  two  terms  of  12  weeks  in  college,  they  snould  complete 
the  essential  subjects  in  two  terms. 

For  all  other  students  whether  previously  in  college  or  not,  curricula  should  be 
prepared  so  that  the  essential  subjects  may  be  distributed  over  three  terms.  The 
remaining  time  will  be  available  for  such  additions  from  the  list  of  allied  subjects  as 
may  be  selected  by  their  respective  educational  institutions. 

So  far  as  the  necessary  empnasis  on  age  brings  students  of  different  academic  ma- 
ttu^ty  into,  the  same  subjects  some  variation  of  treatment  may  be  necessary,  and  it 
is  suggested  that  this  be  provided  for  in  the  arrangement  of  the  sections  mentioned 
in  paragraph  4  above. 

6.  Allied  subjects:  The  allied  subjects  which  may  be  taught  by  educational  insti- 
tutions and  from  which  election  may  be  made  by  members  of  the  Students*  Army 
Training  (  orps  are  as  follows:  English,  French,  German,  mathematics,  physics, 
chemistry,  biology,  geology,  psychology,  geography,  topography,  and  map  making, 
meterorology,  astronomy,  hygiene,  sanitation,  descriptive  geometry,  mechanical 
and  freehand  drawing,  surveying,  economics,  accounting,  history,  international  law. 
military  law,  and  government. 

Permission  may  be  granted  for  the  recognition,  as  an  allied  subject,  of  not  more 
than  one  subject  outside  the  above  list,  provided  that  it  occupies  not  more  than  three 
hours  per  week  in  lectures  and  recitations  with  corresponding  time  for  study. 

Not  all  of  these  allied  subjects  are  reqiiired  or  expected  to  be  taught  at  every  edu- 
cational institution.  Each  institution,  in  making  selection  of  allied  subjects  to  be 
taught  should  choose  onV  those  which  it  is  fully  equipped  to  offer. 

Some  allied  subjects,  it  should  be  noted,  are  required  subjects  in  the  programs  of 
study  indicated  below. 

Descriptive  statements  relating  to  each  of  the  allied  cours-s  will  be  furnished  to 
educational  institutions  within  a  few  days. 

7.  Essential  subjects:  The  following  subjects  (in  addition  to  the  prescribed  military 
instruction)  should  be  included  in  the  program  of  every  member  of  the  Students* 
Army  Training  Corps  who  is  preparing  to  become  an  Infantry  or  Artillery  officer  and 
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who  has  not  abeady  had  equivalent  training:  War  issues,*  military  law  and  practice, 
hyidene  and  sanitation,  siu-veying  and  map  makinc:. 

8.  I^rojjrams  of  study  for  men  20  years  of  age  or  over:  The  different  branches  of  the 
Horvice  for  which  preparation  is  sought  may  be  grouped  as  follows: 

(iroup  I.  Infantry.  Field  Artillery.  Heavy  ((^oast)  Artillery  (program  A). 

^troup  II.  Air  Service  (program  B). 

(iroup  III.  Ordnance  and  Quartermaster  Service  (program  0). 

(Jroup  IV.  Engineer  Corps,  Signal  (-orps.  and  ('hemical  Warfare  Service  (program 
D). 

Group  V.  Motor  Transport  and  Truck  Service  (program  E). 

Proffram  A. — Grmip  I.  Infantry.  Field  Artillenf,  Heavy  (Coast)  Artillery — Single  term 

of  12  weeks. 

*  Hours. 

Military  instruction 11 

War  issues  ( or  its  equivalent) 9 

Military  law  and  practice 9 

Sanitation  and  hygiene 9 

Surveying  and  map  making 12 

I'nasaigned .^ 3 

Total 53 

The  course  on  surveying  and  map  making  in^p!ies  pre^'iou^  study  of  plane  trigo- 
nuinetry.  Those  who  have  had  no  such  preparation  may,  however,  devote  their 
unargued  hours  to  such  work  in  elementary  trigonometry  as  can  be  given  in  connec- 
ti<m  with  the  course  on  8ur\'eying.  Other  students  may  devote  this  unassigned  time 
it  is  suggested,  to  French  (especiidly  if  they  have  ahead v  studied  French)  or  to  further 
.study  in  connection  ^vith  the  war  issues  course,  or  to  sucn  supplementary  study  as  may 
be  deemed  expadient.  Before  entering  the  Field  or  Hea%'y  (Coast)  Artillery  on  the 
bantfl  of  the  above  program  it  is  desirable  that  a  student  should  have  had  a  course  of 
mathematics  such  as  is  outlined  in  the  primary  general  program  set  forth  in  the  special 
<rircular  on  mathematics,  but  he  will  not  necessarily  be  debarred  from  entrance  to 
these  corps  through  deficiency  in  this  respect.  If  he  has  had  work  in  survejan^  or 
the  mathematical  preparation  described  above,  but  not  both,  he  should  take  which- 
4*voT  of  the  two  he  lacks. 

Program  B. — Group  II.  Air  Service — Sitigle  term  of  12  weeks.        ^ 

Military  instruction 11 

War  issues  (or  equivalent) 9 

Military  law  and  practice 9 

Map  reading  and  navigation 12 

Elementary  physics 12 

ToUl 53 

Program  C. — Group  III.  Ordnance  Corps  and  Quartermaster  Corps — Single  term  of  It 

weeks. 

'Hours* 

Military  instruction 11 

War  issues  (or  equivalent) 9 

Military  law  and  practice 9 

For  Quartermaster  Cori>s: 

The  major  portion  of  the  remaining  time  should  be  devoted  to  economics, 
accounting,  businoBS  management,  statistics,  transportation,  and  com- 
merce; the  balance  to  allied  subjects 24 

For  Ordnance  Corps: 

Ph>-sics 12 

M<Klem  ordnance 3 

Business  management 0 

■  Program  C  is  approf)riate  for  limited  service  men  as  well  as  for  fiill  sori'ice  men. 
Full  service  men  wno  require  a  greater  amount  of  scientific  preparation  for  the  Ord- 
nance Corps  should  secure  it  in  an  engineerinjr  >»chool. ) 


»  Bducattonal  institutions,  with  ttic  approval  of  the  district  Aduealional  director,  may  pth'sp  from  the 
course  on  war  issuer  those  members  of  the  Students'  Arm  v  Traininsr  ^  orps  (1 )  who  have  had  or  are  taking 
a  similar  onrse  e  en  ttioueh  not  i  lentical  in  everv  detail,  or  (2)  who  have  already  had  at  least  (wo  years 
of  wrork  of  colle?i  ile  grale  in  an  approved  institution  and  who  should  l)e  rennired  to  concentrate  the  whole 
of  their  time  on  advanced  studies. 

*  Uours  per  week  (including  labcHHtory  work  and  supervised  study). 


'  r  I    «  ,   — 
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Program  D. — Group  IV,  Engineer  Corps^  Signal  Corps,  Chemical  Warfare  S 

Single  term  of  12  weeks. 

Eagineer  Corps:  An  approved  program  in  any  branch  of  engineering  studies 
Signal  Corps:  An  approved  program  qf  studies  in  electrical  engineering. 
Chemical    \Varfare  Service:  An  approved  program  of  chemical   enjoin eeri'i:: 
chemical  technology. 

Program  E. — Group  V.     Transport  Service  and  Tank  Service — Single  tern  *tf  7j  '    -• 

■  n  • 

Military  instruction ' 

War  issues  (or  equivalent) 

Military  law  and  practice * 

Subjects  chosen  from  the  list  of  allied  subjects - 

Total ^ 

9.  Program  of  study  for  men  who  are  19  years  of  age:  For  students  19  years  ot  j^  • 
who  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  continue  their  work  at  an  educational  instil-.' :  - 
for  two  terma,  no  definite  programs  are  prescribed,  but  the  following  siiggesti*  tns  ar- 
given  in  order  that  educational  institutions  may  work  out  suitable  prograni^  .  ' 
themselves. 

All  groups — Tiuo  terms  of  12  weeks  each. 

Military  instruction i  1 

War  issues  (or  equivalent) 

Additional  subjects  from  the  list  of  allied  subjects i . 

During  either  the  first  or  second  term,  all  the  subjects  prescribed  for  student^i 
in  any  group  (see  par.  8)  must  be  included  in  the  programs  of  those  who  are  pre- 
paring for  that  group;  e.  g.,  if  a  student  is  preparing  for  Group  II,  he  must  in- 
clude among  his  alGed  subjects  all  those  prescribed  in  program  B. 

Total 

10.  Program  of  study  for  men  who  are  18  years  of  age:  For  students  18  yean  of  a:.*  ■. 
who  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  continue  their  work  at  educationaf  instit*rt  :.- 
for  three  terms,  no  definite  programs  are  prescribed,  but  the  following  sugjr€^i:  -  - 
are  given  in  order  that  educational  institutions  may  work  out  suitable  pro^r^anl^  : 
themselves: 

All  groups — Three  terms  of  12  weeks  each. 

Military  instruction P 

War  issues  (or  equivalent) 

Additional  subjects  from  the  list  of  allied  subjects {■ 

During  either  the  first,  second,  or  third  term,  all  the  subjects  prescribed  f  ►r 
students  in  any  group  (see  par.  8)  must  be  included  in  the  programe  of  those  who 
are  preparing  for  that  group ;  e.  g. ,  if  a  student  is  preparing  for  the  Infantr>%  Field 
Artillery,  or  Heavy  Coast  Artillery  he  i|;^iist  cover  all  the  subjects  included  in 
program  A,  distributing  these  subjects  in  terms  as  may  be  deemed  expedient. 

Total 

In  general  a  subject  chrsen  from  the  list  of  allied  subjects  and  taken  in  the  :  -;i 
term  sliould  be  continued  during  the  second  and  third  terms  by  these  who  contir.'.  - 
during  these  terms. 

It  is  susfi^ested  that  surveying  and  map  making  should  in  part  at  least  be  inch.:-!- 
in  the  first  term  wherever  climatic  conditions  preclude  field  work  during  the  se»    •• . 
term.     Otherwise  it  should  be  preceded  by  plane  trigonometrj-  and  lo^ranthc?' 

Tliose  wlio  are  prepmng  for  special  service  in  the  F'ield  or  Heavy  (('oa=5t  i  Ar'iii- '% 
involving  unusual  matliomatical  preparation,  should  be*  enabled,  if  poasiM--.    * 
include  analytic  goometry  and  probability  iuNaddition  to  trigonometry  in  their  jr- 
grams.     (See  sp?cial  descriptive  circular  on  mathematics.) 

Tlie  conditions  whicli  prevail  with  respect  to  the  calling  of  men  at  various  a£ri>  -  l» 
demand  unusual  care  in  tlie  arrangement  of  programs  so  as  to  preserve  continuity. 
progress  and  to  avoid  a  disjointed  presentation  of  groups  of  allied  subjects. 

»  Ho  rs  per  weoic  (incliding  laboratory  work  and  super^'i8ed  study). 

*  Hours  per  we^jlc  during  both  terms  (including  laboratory  work  and  supervised  study) 
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1 1 .  Brief  description  of  subjecU:  The  following  brief  descriptions  ma^  indicate  the 
a.tiire  of  those  subjects  thdt  do  not  at  present  seem  to  call  for  more  precise  outlines. 

<a)  Military  law  and  practice  (all  groups):  This  course  should  treat  of  three  related 
il>ject8,  military  law,  international  mihtary  customs,  and  army  administration. 

^f  ilitairy  law  comprises  a  study  of  the  military  status  of  the  individual,  r^istration, 
tilistment,  induction,  and  transfer;  the  procedure  of  general,  special,  and  sununary 
3urts-martial;  the  laws  governing  army  personnel  and  penalties  for  infraction. 

I  ntemational  military  customs  will  treat  of  the  fundamental  difference  between  the 
lilitary  organization  of  our  allies  and  our  own  country  to  such  an  extent  as  would  be 
nmediately  needed  by  the  American  soldier  on  over-seas  duty. 

Army  administration  is  a  study  of  Army  organization,  accountability  and  responsi- 
ility  tor  property,  Army  correspondence  and  all  Army  forms  for  men  and  materials, 
Lich  as  those  for  rations,  commutation,  and  travel.  Tms  last-named  part  of  the  course 
liould  take  for  the  most  part  the  form  of  actual  practice  in  Army  paper  work. 

(6)  Surveying  and  map-making  (Group  I):  This  course  is  intended  to  give  the 
tudent  familiarity  with  the  usual  surveying  instruments  and  their  uses  and  to  train 
lim  sufficiently  to  make  him  a  reliable  topographical  surveyor  of  limited  areas.  He 
hould  receive  a  thorough  drill  in  topograpiiical  map  reading  with  special  reference  to 
he  scales  and  contour  intervals  used  in  the  United  States  and  French  Army  maps 
.nd  to  the  physical  features  of  military  importance.  He  should  be  able  rapidly  and 
.ccurately  to  solve  problems  on  orientation,  visibility,  and  layout  of  routes  of  travel 
or  troops. 

For  proepective  Infantry  officers  a  study  of  trench  and  entanglement  construction  will 
>e  given  as  an  introduction  to  a  course  in  field  engineering  practice  which  he  will 
•ec*eive  at  an  officers'  training  camp.  (This  course  is  amply  covered  by  the  outline  in 
:he  desoritive  circular  on  surveying,  topngrap'iy,  and  map  making.  See  also  the 
lf»s<Tiptive  circular  on  geology  and  geograpliy. ) 

ir)  livciepe  and  sanitation  (Group  1):  Triis  course  should  include  the  following 
i€»pic5:  ^hvHical  fitness,  pergonal  and  public  !<anitation,  piraj»itism  and  microbes,  the 
•»<>urr(*8  and  modes  of  infection,  tht*  ditpot^al  of  excreta  and  wamte  matter,  sewage  dis- 
ptieal,  ramp  cleanlinefs,  water  bupply  on  the  march  and  in  camp,  field  disinfection  and 
filtration,  stowage  of  water,  canipMtes,  soil  and  drainage,  sanitation  of  food*<,  nutrition, 
(lihcase,  isolation  and  disinfection,  vaccine  and  sera,  tuberrulosis.  venereal  diseases, 
mental  hygiene,  personal  h\'pieno,  air  and  health,  ventilation  of  barracks  and  ships, 
ilrugs  anil  Htimulanis,  vital  ^tatii^licrt,  civil  and  military  health  organization,  tne 
f  ar«>  of  wounds,  etc.  (For  a  further  list  of  topics  and  subtopics  see  the  descriptive 
<ir«ular  on  hygiene  and  sanitation.) 

f*/)  Map  rea<ling  and  na\ijrafion  (Groiip  II  >:  This  coun-e  should  be  focuFcd  upon 
the  int<*rpretation  of  topop^rr.phieal  maps,  particularly  I'nitcd  States  and  French  war 
rnap-'.  The  student  phouid  W(ome  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  scales  of  maps  and 
able  to  convert  ordinary  scahs  into  the  niotrie  and  jrrophical  scales.  This  course 
should  be  replete  with  problem  work,  such  as  layinjr  out  course's  of  tliirht  in  still  air 
and  with  wind  blowing  from  different  directions,  the  computation  of  hpe«'d  of  the 
airplane  over  the  pround  undiT  thes(»  condition^•.  These  latter  involve  the  use  of 
'*<lrift  '  of  the  aii plane.  The  subject  of  plane  sailini;  will  form  a  basis  for  this  latter 
work.  He  should  also  be  able  to  id<*ntify  the  ix)lar  .stars  and  other  typical  con'^tella- 
tions  and  \w  familiar  with  their  positions  at  different  times  of  the  day  at  different 

■  *  I  Elementary  physics  /(iroups  II  and  11 1 »:  This  eours-  is  dealt  with  in  the  >pecial 
de.*<<Tiptivt'  circular  on  physic-  and  con:pris<-s  the  tirst  t<Tm  (12  weeks i  of  the  cur- 
rienhnn  there  outlined. 

r-  Modern  ordnance  Kiroup  111):  This  should  be,  for  the  most  pirt,  a  course  of 
infornmtinn  in  the  nomenclature  of  mcHlern  small  arms,  aitilh-ry,  and  their  ummuni- 
tioii.     It  should  also  in<'lu<le  th»*  ar  coutrenK-nt  of  soldlrr;  in  the  <lii"f«'rent  s«Tvice.s. 

'"  r»u>iness  manr.i'ern(iit  .Group  111k  Thi>  course  sliou'd  <'o\rr  the  more  impor- 
tant topics  usu*)lly  (•o\ered  in  courses  on  the  subject  at  colleges  of  bu.^in***^'^  lu^niinis- 
tratioii,  in(  ludin.T  the  p'inciplcs  of  business  onranizati^.n.  (fliciency  sv.stems,  and 
r«»c.»r<ls.  employment  problems,  business  statistics  and  business  mcthixls,  Mith  some 
attention  to  problems  of  accountiuL',  commerce,  and  trauf-pirtation.  sSee  also  the 
special  descriptive  circulars  on  accounting  ami  economics.) 

12.  Outline  of  alli'^d  subjects:  Outlines  of  <*ourscs  in  the  following  allied  subjects 
will  be  distributed  to  educational  institutions  at  which  collegiate  sections  of  Students* 
Armv  Trainine:  Corps  units  have  been  established:  Accounting,  clK»nastry,  econom- 
if*p,  l^nijlish,  French,  <rHolo<jv  and  kieimraphy,  (icnnan,  history,  h>giene  and  sanita- 
tion, plivsics.  {)Sv\holf:K'.  ^ii.veying,  to|X)«fniph\  and  rnap  luakinp:,  war  issues. 

13.  .Miscellaneous  sugj^-'stions:  The  followinsr  ,<*ug£resticns  on  mis<'el  I  igneous  matters 
are  submitted  to  educational  institutions  for  iheir  uuiilunce  or  consideration:  (a)  The 
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Estimated  cost  of  barracks — Continued. 


Institution. 


District  No.  5: 

Alabama- 
State  Normal  School,  Jacksonville,  Ala. 

Arkansas- 
University  of  Arkansas,  FayetteviUe.  Ark 

Henderson  Brown  College,  Arkadelpnia,  Ark , 
Ouachita  Baptist 

Kentucky- 
University  of  Louisville.  Louisville,  Ky 

Western  Kentucky  State  Normal 

Louisiana— 

Tulane  University 

Loyola  University,  New  Orleans,  La 

Mississippi- 
Mississippi  College,  Clinton,  Miss. 

Millsaps  College,  Jackson,  Miss 

Tennessee- 
University  of  Tennessee < 

District  No.  6:  Western  Reserve 


Author- 
ized oon« 
struction. 


115,000 

15,000 
4,000 
4,000 


Estimated 
cost,  con- 
struction 
not  author- 
ised. 


15,000  '. 
6,000  '. 


5,000 
5,000 


I 


i'robably  more  to  follow;  ouly  partly  started 

District  No.  T.- 
Wisconsin— 

Marquette 

School  of  Engineering,  Milwaukee 

Michtean- 

Michigan  University 

Western  State  Nornal,  Kalamazoo 

Indiana- 
Valparaiso 

Purdue 

District  No.  8: 

Momingside  College 

yt.  Thomas  College 

Additional  construction  reimbursement  expected;  not  included  in  author 

iced  total 

District  No.  9: 

Aueustana  Coll^.  Rock  Island,  111 

Oane  iunior  College 

Illinois  College 

Illinois  Wesle^an 

Northwestern  University,  E vanston.  111 

Shurtlett  ( 'oUege 

Ratcer  Unl versTty ' 

College  of  Emnoria I 

Kansas  State  Normal,  Kmporia,  Kans 

State  Manual  Training  Normal 

Uni  V  ersity  of  Kansas 

Washburn  College 

Dniry  College i 

M.  I'Ouis  Unii ersltv 

Western  Dental  College 

District  No.  10:  i 

Universit V  of  New  Mexico ' 

Central  State  Normal,  Kdmund.  Okla 

.S)  itheastern  Normal,  Divant.  Okla ' 

Central  State  Normal,  Ada.  Okla 

West  Texas  Military  Academy,  San  Antonio,  Tex 

I'ni versitv  of  Te  xas *. i 

North  Texas  State  Normal.  Denton ,  Tex ' 

c  olieee  of  Marshall.  Marshall  .Tex 

Howard  Fa .  ne  (  ollege,  Brownwood,  Tex 

District  No.  11:* 

Utah  Agricultural  College 

District  No.  12: 

Montana  .^^tate  School  of  Mines 

Montana  School  of  .\griculture 

University  of  Montana 

North  Paci '  c  College 

Reed  College 

<  >reeon  Agricultural  I'cUlege 

Uni\  ersity  of  Oregon 

College  of  I'uget  ^ound 

Unix  ersltv  of  Washington > 

Washin^on  State ! 

University  of  Wyoming ' 

(trand  totals 

Kstimated  proportion  to  be  assumed  by  institutions ' 


30,000 


I 


3,000 
5,000 


1,500 

10,000 

1,500 


80,000 


20,000 


I 


12,000    . 

8,500  I 
IK,  000 

5,()00    . 

.%noo  1. 

30,000  !. 

.^ono  . 

5,()00    . 
40,000    . 


706,  :yx) 


*  Inspector  en  route  could  not  be  reached. 


$70,000 
30,000 


30,000 

120,' 666 


6,000 
3,000 

8,000 
13,000 

10,000 
50,000 


60,000 

4,000 
2,000 
8,000 
4,000 
1,000 

25,000 
1,000 
4,000 
1,000 
4,000 

80,000 
6,000 


14,000 

3,000 

1,500 

1,500 

U5,000 


2,500 
1,500 


8,500 
18,000 


15,000 
_  5,000 

870, 5<M) 
43n,000 

429,500 


1  No  liabUity  to  us:  115.000. 

United  SUtes  cost,  $1,136,000. 

All  other  housing  facilities  are  provided  for  by  dormitories  or  other  buildings  already  constructed. 
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Thursday,  October  3,  1918. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

STATEMENT  OF  BSIO.  OEH.  CHABLES  BICHABDS.  ACTIIO 
SUBaEON  GEXTEBAL,  ACCOHPAinED  BY  COL.  G.  B.  DABVAIL, 
AHD  COL.  W.  H.  SMITH. 

FOE   THE   MANUPACTUBE   AND   PURCHASE   OF  MEDICAL   AND   HOSPITAL 

SUPPLIES. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  an  estimate  submitted  under  the 
head  of  ^'Medical  and  Hospital  Department/'  as  follows: 

For  the  manufacture  and  purchase  of  medical  and  hoepital  supplies,  and  so  forth, 
including  the  same  objects  and  under  the  same  limitations  specified  under  this  bead 
in  the  Army  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1919,  except  the  manufacture  and 
purchase  of  gas  masks,  $95,000,000. 

Gen.  Richards.  Yes,  sir. 

MOTOR   VBHICLE8. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  item  is  motor  vehicles  for  medical 
service,  «12,750,000? 

Gen.  Richards.  Yes,  sir. 
'    CoL  Darn  ALL.  We  sent  in  another  estimate.    That  estimate  was 
gotten  up  hurriedly  overnight.     The  motor-transport  service  has 
been  taken  away  from  the  Medical  Department. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  just  going  to  ask  you  whether  the  motor 
vehicles  should  not  go  out  of  this  estimate  ? 

Col.  Darnall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  get  back  to  the  same  total,  although  you 
eliminate  $12,000,000  for  motor  vehicles  ? 

Col.  Darnall.  Yes,  sir;  we  found  that  the  other  items  were  higher. 

PRINTING   AND   BINDING. 

The  Chairman.  You  seem  to  have  a  table  now,  the  first  item  of 
which  is  printing  and  binding,  $530,000  ? 

Gen.  Richard.  The  details  of  that  item,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  on  the 
next  p^e.     We  expended  during  1918,  $629,403.75. 

The  Chairman,  i  ou  have  had  allotted  out  of  the  Army  act 
$1,114,000  and  you  are  asking  an  additional  estimate  of  $530,000  on 
the  assumption  that  you  are  going  to  spend  $1,574,000.  That  is  more 
than  twice  what  was  expended  for  1918.  How  can  there  be  that 
increase  ? 

Gen.  Richard.  That  estimate  is  based  on  the  increased  strength  of 
the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand,  but  your  printing  does  not  bear 
that  direct  ratio  to  the  number  of  men  in  the  service  ? 

Col.  Darnall.  Yes,  sir;  the  blank  forms,  and  so  forth. 

Gen.  Richard.  There  is  a  note  that  explains  that. 

Col.  Darnall.  Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  we  spent  $629,403.75. 
That  was  for  the  fiscal  year  1918,  and  we  did  not  oegin  to  use  these 
blank  forms  until  late  in  the  fall. 
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The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Col.  Darnall.  Because  the  draft  did  not  take  place. 

The  Chairman.  You  began  getting  men  in  1918? 

Col.  Darnall.  I  mean  in  large  numbers.  We  based  this  on  what 
^we  have  been  using  and  on  2,200,000  extra  men  for  six  months. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  for  printing  and  binding  in  America  ? 

Col.  Darnall.  Yes.  This  is  mostly  for  blank  forms  for  all  sorts 
of  reports  and  records  of  different  kinds.  We  send  immense  quanti- 
ties of  these  forms  abroad  for  use  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  these  forms  and  to  whom 
are  they  furnished  ? 

Col.  Darnall.  Well,  there  are  about  80  or  90  different  kinds;  they 
are  sick  and  wounded  cards  and  various  hospital  blanks  that  we  use, 
reports  that  come  back  to  the  Surgeon  General's  office,  returns  of 
property,  invoices,  receipts,  and  things  of  that  sort. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  figuring  them  on  what  strength  of  the 
Army? 

Col.  Darnall.  On  the  increased  strength  of  the  Army — 2,200,000 
men,  as  increased  under  the  new  program. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  did  you  figure  in  the  Army  last 
year  that  you  provided  the  necessary  medical  printing  and  binding 
for? 

Col.  Darnall.  For  last  year? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Coh  Darnall.  One  million  five  hundred  thousand;  that  was 
approximately  the  highest  number  we  reached. 

The  CHAfRMAN.  What  do  you  figure  the  total  Army  this  year? 

Col.  Darnall.  The  total  Ajrmy  this  year  will  be  2,600,000  and  by 
next  June  we  should  have  4,800,000. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  estimate  as  to  the  cost  per  man  for 
the  printing  and  binding  of  these  forms  ? 

Col.  Darnall.  Not  tne  cost  per  man;  we  have  the  total  cost  per 
man  for  medical  and  hospital  equipment. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  you  are  going  to  use 
two  and  one  half  times  as  much  printing  and  binding  as  you  did  last 
year  ? 

Col.  Darxall.  I  have  no  doubt  about  it  whatever,  and  I  think  it 
will  probably-  go  bevond  that,  as  it  is  increasing  aU  the  time,  and  we 
have  new  forms  and  new  reports  to  make. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  noped  that  the  new  forms  would  cause  a 
reform  and  that  3'ou  would  need  a  less  number  of  them. 

Col.  Darnall.  It  does  not  go  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  if  there  was  less  money  voted  for  the 

{purpose  it  would  force  an  economy  and  a  reoi^anization  of  your 
orms. 

Col.  Darnall.  We  are  caUed  upon  for  a  great  many  things  over 
which  we  have  no  control,  being  called  upon  for  them  by  other 
departments. 

Mr.  Thompson.  May  I  say  that  three  or  four  months  ago  the 
Sui^eon  General  constituted  a  board  to  pass  upon  all  projects  for  new 
blank  forms,  and  one  of  the  principal  activities  of  that  board  has 
been  to  veto  the  proposals  that  have  come  from  enterprising  ofiGiceis 
in  the  active  service.  I  think  that  while  the  board  has  approved  1 
new  blank  form  in  the  course  of  its  career  it  has  disapprovea  50, 
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The  Chairman.  Have  they  eliminated  any  of  them? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Perhaps  one  or  two.  It  is  hard  to  eliminate  a 
blank  form,  b3caus3  each  particular  one  has  its  partisans.  I  &p?ak 
as  a  partisan  for  th3  elimination  of  blank  forms  because  I  navt* 
endaavored  to  g3t  rid  of  a  f^w. 

Gen.  Richard.  Wh3ra  I  have  had  authority  I  have  always  opposed 
the  issuance  of  any  new  forms.  A  number  ol  propositions  have  come 
up  to  me  within  the  last  few  months,  quite  a  number,  asking  for  new 
blank  forms  and  I  have  disapproved  tnem  every  time. 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  is  a  daily  occurrence,  almost,  to  disapprove  aew 
projects  for  blank  forms. 


FOR  CIVILIAN    EMPLOYEES. 


The  Chairman.  You  have  an  estimate  of  $2,000,000  for  civilian 
employees. ' 

Gen.  Richard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  aUoted  out  of  the  Army  act  82,668,- 
281,  so  you  are  evid3ntly  contemplating  the  expanditure  of  $4,668,2S1 
for  the  fiscal  year  1919. 

Gen.  Richard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  employees  have  you  ? 

Gen.  Richard.  We  have  employees  in  the  Surgeon  General's 
office  and  in  the  dspots. 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  does  not  cover  the  Surgeon  General's  Office; 
these  are  employees  in  the  field  service,  and  we  have  a  list  of 'them 
here  as  thsy  are  actually  employed  and  as  the  project  stands  during 
the  balance  of  th3  year,  showing  an  increase,  perhaps,  of  100  per 
cent  over  those  now  in  the  service. 

Employees  Medical  Department  at  Large  as  of  Sept.  il^  1918. 


Actual  pay  roll  that  date. 


Ex'^Iusivc  American  ICxpeditionary  Forces: 

Department  surgeons'  offices . .' 

Depots 

Ifo'^plt  \ls  

Arm  V  MediC'il  School 

ifos'i'iito  police,  Canal  Zone 

Oth'iTS *. 


Total 

American  Kxp^dl' lonary  Forces. 

Pro<?ram  of  additional  emnloyments  authoriwd.  ^^\\i  estimated  additional  cost 
of  same,  from  date  of  aiithorixation  to  June  30,  1919 


Grand  total  for  year. 


Number. 


7» 

i,2ri5 

I,  MO 

17 

13(5 

IS 


3,35i 
25A 

S,Oll 


Cost. 


«f23S,S4a.«7 
l«9.360.0n 

2,175,<»9.22 


11,621 


4,762,773.09 


i  Co^t  for  the  year  from  the  beglmiing  of  their  employment,  if  witliin  the  year,  or  from  July  1, 191S  i( 
then  in  service,'to  Juue  30,  1919. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  you  have  an  increase  of  100  per  cent 
in  civilian  employees  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  A  large  number  of  them  are  nurses  who  have  to  be 
brought  in. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  separate  them  so  we  can  see  how  much 
is  for  nurses  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  have  the  list  divided  by  classes. 

Gen.  Richard.  The  new  employees  who  have  been  authorized  are 
student  nurses,  directors,  instructors,  etc. 
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The  Chairman.  Has  anybody  a  summary  of  the  amount  of  this 
money  that  goes  for  the  pay  of  nurses  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  do  not  think  we  have  totaled  it  up  in  that  way. 

Gen.  Richard.  We  have  not  that  total,  because  we  do  not  know 
how  many  nurses  we  will  need  or  how  many  we  can  get. 

Mr.  Thompson.  They  are  not  nurses  who  are  members  of  the 
Nurse  Corps. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  they  are  not. 

Gen.  Richard.  It  is  impossible  to  state  the  specific  number  of 
employees  who  will  be  employed,  because  we  do  not  know  exactly  how 
many  wll  be  needed;  condiitions  change  and  the  number  of  sick 
changes.  We  have  recently,  during  this  epidemic,  been  obliged  to 
call  lor  assistance  in  the  way  of  nuraes,  nurses'  aids,  and  people  of 
that  sort,  because  our  regular  nurses  are  not  sufficient  in  number  and 
a  great  many  of  them  have  become  sick,  and  the  same  way  with  the 
otiier  employees. 

The  Chairman.  This  pay  roll,  in  large  part,  is  practically  an 
American  pay  roll,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  in  America,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  you  are  going  to  have 
practically  no  more  people  in  America  this  year  than  you  had  last 
year  why  should  there  be  a  doubling  of  the  clerical  force  and  other 
civilian  employees  in  the  field  this  year  as  against  last  year? 

Col.  Darnall.  Those  nurses  you  were  speaking  of  a  moment  ago^ 
Col.  Smith  tells  me,  number  15,000  to  20,000,  and  they  are  paid  $15 
per  month ;  those  student  nurses. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  paid  for  out  of  this  fund  ? 
•  Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  require  $2,700,000. 

Col.  Darnall.  But  they  are  not  all  to  be  in  at  one  time;  that  is, 
not  immediately  for  the  whole  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  expect  your  pay  roll  for  these  nurses 
to  be? 

Col.  Darnall.  We  can  not  tell' as  to  that  until  we  get  the  averse. 

The  CiLViRMAN.  But  has  not  somebody  worked  that  out?  Tk)U 
are  figuring  it  in  your  estimate. 

Gen.  Richard.  We  do  not  know  how  many  we  can  get  yet. 

TRAINING   SCHOOLS  FOR   NURSES. 

The  Chairman.  You  certainly,  General,  have  a  program  for 
taking  in  so  many  nurses  per  month  until  you  reach  tne  maximum 
of  15,000,  and  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  calculate  in  that  program 
the  exact  expense  there  will  be  for  nurses  for  this  year. 

Gen.  Rich.\rd.  Col.  Smith,  I  think  you  have  some  information, 
have  you  not  ?     How  many  training  schools  have  we  established  ?. 

Col.  Smith.  We  have  about  18  established  now. 

Gen.  Richard.  We  expect  to  expand  over  that  and  we  have 
established  these  training  schools  at  some  of  the  general  hospitals 
and  base  hospitals. 

The  Chairman.  I  quite  understand  that,  but  certainly  in  making 
an  estimate  for  as  large  a  sum  as  this  there  ought  to  have  been 
figured  out  a  weighted  average. 

83852—18 67 
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Col.  Smii-h.  The  estimate  is  1 ,000  by  October  1 ;  5,000  by  Januarj  1 . 
and  the  balance  as  rapidly  as  it  is  possible  to  get  them  in,  up  to 
15,000  or  20,000  by  June  30,  1919. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  for  1,000  you  will  have  to  pay  S15  per 
month.     How  many  did  you  start  witn  at  the  b^;inning  of  the  year  f 

Col.  Smith.  We  nad  none  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  first 
school  was  opened  in  July,  1918. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  only  haye  nine  months  to  figure  on  for 
the  pay  of  nurses  ? 

Col.  Smith.  Yes ;  practically  nine  months  for  the  larger  number. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  would  like  to  haye  prepared  is  a  state- 
ment showing  the  ayerage  number  of  nurses  for  the  fiscal  year  that 
you  will  have  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  $15  per  month  and  if  that  rate 
increases  the  average  rate  at  which  you  will  pay  them,  and  then 
that  will  give  you  a  reasonably  accurate  statement  as  to  the  amount 
of  mone^  that  will  be  necessary  for  nurses.  How  much  was  figured 
into  this  item  of  four  million  and  odd  thousand  dollars  for  nurses'  pay  ? 


i 


Estimate  for  Army  school  of  nursing. 

100  directors  and  instructors,  at  $75  per  month  each $90,  (ift> 

75  inspecting  nurses,  at  $150  per  month  each 18,  Oi»» 

7,500  pupil  nurses,  at  $15  per  month  each 1,  362,  Oii^ 

Total 1,470.00' 

This  was  based  on  an  estimated  average  of  the  number  given  above,  the  act\:Al 
number  on  duty  at  the  close  of  the  year  will  run  at  least  as  high  as  200  directors  au  i 
instructors  and  15,000  to  20,000  pupils  nurses. 

The  estimate  is  made  as  follows: 
Pupils  on  duty: 

Aug.  1,  1918 2o<> 

Sept.  1,  1918 5(M> 

Oc  t .  1 ,  1918 7.i*» 

Nov.  1,  1918 l,OrM) 

Dec.  1,  1918 *...  3,oni^ 

Jan.  1,  1919 5,  (M» 

Feb.  1,  1919 : 7.iv» 

Mar.  1,  1919 9. 5i^» 

Apr.  1,  1919 11, 7=-' 

May  1,  1919 14.  «*> 

June  1,  1919 16. 2.>» 

July  1,  1919 IS,  oi«» 

• 

The  directors  and  instructors  will  increase  in  the  same  proportion. 

This  does  not  include  the  temporary  nurses  and  attendants  which  may  be  employp  i 
at  any  time  and  any  place  at  local  rates  to  meet  emergencies  and  epidemics.  No  «\-u- 
raate  can  be  placecl  on  this. 

Mr.  Thomson.  That  amount  was  reached  from  the  figures  give:» 
on  the  sheet  which  you  have  hefore  you. 

The  Chairman,  rrobably  I  can  get  at  it  in  another  way.  How 
didyou  arrive  at  this  total  estimate  for  the  fiscal  year  1918? 

Col.  Darnall.  Well,  we  have  our  present  pay  roll  of  $2,635.0i)^' 
for  this  year,  our  present  civilian  pay  roll;  tnat  leaves  $2,000,00(1, 
We  are  basins  this  on  the  program  for  nurses  and  also  on  recoiistru**- 
tion  aids  for  the  reconstruction  hospitals.  There  is  a  laree  number  of 
them  employed  tis  assistants  and  instructors  along  mechanical  lini'^. 
and  we  estimate  that  the  remainder  of  the  $2,000,000  will  be  requin^i 
for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  really  worked  out  any  program, 

^e  you,  for  reconstruction  work  ? 
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Col.  Daknall.  Well,  there  is  a  program  worked  out,  but  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  representative  oi  the  reconstruction  division  here 
to-day;  but  that  has  been  worked  out  to  a  certain  extent  as  I  under- 
stand. 
The  Chairman.  It  is  a  very  limited  extent,  is  it  not  ? 
Gen.  Richard.  Well,  we  have  expanded  considerably.- 
The  Chairman.  From  what  I  hear  about  the  treatment  of  the  blind 
it  has  not  been  agreed  on  at  all. 

Gen.  Richard.  We  have  some  instructors  for  teaching  the  blind  to 
read. 

The  Chairman.  Coming  back  to  the  question  of  civilian  employees, 
your  $2,000,000  was  simply  put  in  as  a  ^ess  as  to  what  you  would 
need  on  the  basis  that  you  are  now  spendmg  at  the  rate  of  $2,635,9S6 
per  year? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No,  sir;  it  was  figured  as  is  shown  on  one  of  the 
sheets  vou  have. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  be  very  definite.  You  tell 
me  it  includes  nurses'  pay,  but  you  can  not  tell  me  how  many  nurses 
you  are  ^oing  to  have,  Suppose  you  tell  me  the  weighted  average  of 
the  number  of  nurses  on  wnich  you  are  figuring. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Taking  the  force  of  employees  now  in  service,  we 
<*alculate  that  an  additional  number  will  be  employed  during  the 

remainder  of  this  fiscal  year,  namely,  7,281  student  nurses 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  For  how  long? 
Mr.  Thompson.  We  can  not  tell. 

The  Chairman.  Then  how  can  you  tell  how  much  money  you  need 
to  pay  them? 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  depends  on  how  soon  we  can  get  them,  but  we 
do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  can  not  possibly  have  an  estimate  that 
moans  anything  for  the  pa}^  of  nurses  i 

Mr.  Thompson.  Eighty-eight  directors  and  instructors. 
The  Chairman.  How  fast  are  you  going  to  get  them  ? 
Mr.  Thompson.  Fifty  laboratory  assistants. 

The  Chairman.  How  fast  are  you  going  to  get  each  of  them,  and 
this  is  for  12  month's  pay.  I  am  not  going  to  accept  vour  maximum 
figures  and  then  appropriate  for  12  monUi's  pay,  when  more  than 
half  of  them  will  not  come  into  the  service  until  after  six  months  of 
the  year  have  passed. 

Col.  Smith.  In  regard  to  those  student  nurses,  the  estimate,  as  I 
said  before,  was  for  15,000  to  20,000  by  June  30,  1919,  and  at  the 
rate  at  which  it  was  calculated  they  would  be  brought  in  it  was  esti- 
mated to  be  an  equivalent  of  7,500  for  a  full  year. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  do  figure  a  weighted  average  of  7,500  ? 
Col.  Smith.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Inasmuch  as  none  of  them  are  going  to  be  paid 
for  longer  than  nine  months,  because  you  do  not  start  getting  tnem 
until  after  three  months  have  gone  by^  and  inasmuch  as  you  do  not 
expect  to  get  over  5,000  of  them  until  after  three  months  more  have 
^^ne,  can  your  weighted  average  of  7,000  possibly  be  a  correct  aver- 
age on  the  basis  of  12  month's  pay?  That  would  make  $1,125,000 
toat  you  figure  is  necessary  for  pay  of  student  nurses  and  other 
nurses  that  may  be  called  in  because  of  extraordinary  emergency 
needs  ? 
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Col.  Smith.  It  is  a  somewhat  larger  figure  than  that,  as  I  recalJ. 
Mr.  Chairman,  because  there  were  a  certain  number  of  supervisors 
and  instructors  at  higher  rates  of  pay  which  had  to  be  addea  to  that. 
I  have  not  the  figures,  but  my  recollection  is  it  ran  about  $1, 400,00* ». 

The  Chairman.  General,  what  is  the  method  pursued  in  tb^* 
department  touching  the  number  of  field  employees  other  thau 
nurses,  ordinary  employees  like  clerks,  packers,  laborers,  messenger^ 
carpenters,  chauffeurs,  etc.,  that  are  allowed  any  particular  fiel<: 
depot? 

Gen.  Richard.  Field  depot  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  most  of  these  employees  are  at  field  depots 
Now  what  does  the  department  do  here  in  Washington  looking  to  & 
review  of  requests  that  may  come  from  field  depots  for  increase  of 
personnel  ? 

Gen.  Richard.  We  estimate  on  the  number  of  men  required  for  a 

E articular  depot  and  also  for  the  hospitals.  The  base  hospitals 
ave  a  larger  number  of  employees.  You  will  notice  from  the  table 
there  that  we  have  all  sorts  of  employees  who  are  necessary  for  our 
base  hospitals. 

NUMBER  OF  HOSPITALS,  BEDS,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  base  hospitals  have  you  now  ? 

Gen.  Richard.  Thirty-two,  I  think. 

Col.  Smith.  Those  are  in  the  large  camps  only. 

Gen.  Richard.  I  am  not  speaking  of  general  hospitals.  We  havf 
23  general  hospitals. 

Col.  Smith.  We  have  more  than  that  now,  General. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  beds  have  you  in  general  hospitals  ? 

Col.  SMrrn.  We  have  to-day  in  general  hospitals  23,978  bod- 
We  have  in  the  embarkation  and  debarkation  hospitals  practicallv 
11,000  beds,  and  in  the  camp  base  hospitals  78,703  beds,  and  in  thV 
department  base  hospitals  7,031  beds.  We  have  a  total  of  120,60r« 
beds  in  this  coimtry  now.  That  does  not  include  the  smaQ  post 
hospitals,  etc.,  scattered  throughout  the  country  at  the  garrison  pot^t-. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  estimating,  of  course,  for  employees  f«»r 
a  very  much  larger  number  of  hospitab  than  thatfor  this  fiscal  year ' 

Col.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  program  contemplates  that  for  jgeneral 
hospitals  you  will  have  to  take  care  of  an  army  of  80  division- 
abroad,  at  your  peak,  with  135,000  beds? 

Col.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  will  have  need  to  provide  by  the  1st  <^'' 
July  bed  capacity  in  general  hospitals  of  105,000,  as  I  recaD  th^ 
figure? 

Col.  Smith.  Eighty-five  thousand,  I  think  it  was,  with  a  leeway  "f 
possibly  15,000  beyond  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  estimating  on  85,000  on  the  assumpti«^n 
you  had  20,000  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  making  a  total  of 
105,000  beds  ? 

Col.  Smith.  Yes;  it  is  85,000  in  addition  to  the  20,000. 

The  Chairman.  In  figuring  this  estimate  for  employees  are  yr^'J 
figuring  the  employees  you  tnink  are  necessary  foF  all  of  the>e  W^ 
[eneral  hospitals  tnat  you  will  have  in  operation  by  the  end  of  xhv 

;cal  year? 

Col.  Smith.  I  think  that  was  the  basis. 
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OVERSEAS  DISBURSEMENT. 

(See  p.  1076.) 

The  Chairman.  Now  you  have  an  estimate  here  for  overseas  dis- 
bursements of  $8,700,000,  and  your  note  states  that  in  1918  there 
was  actually  advanced  to  medical  disbursing  officers  $10,150,000. 
I  assume* this  is  just  an  arbitrary  figure  you  have  adopted  as  to 
what  your  likely  overseas  expense  is  going  to  be  ? 

Gen.  Richard.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  allotted  out  of  the  Army  bill 
appropriation  for  overseas  allotment  ? 

Col.  Dabxall.  None. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  that  come  about  ? 

Col.  Dabnall.  We  did  not  know  they  were  going  to  make  heavy 
expenditures  at  that  time.  In  February  they  had  not  drawn  any 
money  and  did  not  until  March. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  expenditures  that  this 
money  is  used  for,  Colonel  ? 

Col.  Dabnall.  For  civilian  employees  abroad  and  for  laundry,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  providing  laundering  free  out  of  other 
appropriations,  are  we  not  1 

Col.  Dabnall.  No;  not  hospital  laimdry.  Hospital  laimdry  is 
done  mainly  abroad  by  people  in  the  hospitals,  or  they  pay  the 
quartermaster  for  it  if  they  nave  quartermaster  laimdries,  and  the 
money  is  transferred  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  The  quartermaster  does  not  receive  any  pay  for 
laundrv  work  done  abroad,  does  he  ? 

Col.  IDabnall.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  they  do  over  there. 

The  Chairman.  The  testimony  of  the  Quartermaster  General's 
Department  before  this  committee  was  that  the  laimdry  work  that 
"WHS  being  done  here  was  to  be  done  at  a  charge  of  $1  per  month  for 
the  soldiers  in  the  service;  that  the  soldiers  abroad,  including  the 
hospital  laundry,  although  it  may  not  have  included  civilian  em- 
ployees of  launaries,  was  done  without  any  charge;  and  I  am  imder 
the  impression  that  the  appropriations  made  to  the  Quartermaster's 
Department  were  to  cover  that  expense. 

Col.  Darnall.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  can  explain  that.  Along 
the  line  of  commimication  that  is  no  doubt  true,  but  you  see  we  have 
hospitals  all  over  France,  far  frOm  the  quartermaster  laimdries. 

The  Chairman.  I  suspect  that  is  true,  and  wherever  you  are  not 
close  enough  to  use  the  facilities  of  the  Quartermaster  General's 
laundries,  that  then  you  have  to  pay  out  of  your  own  fimds  ? 

Col.  Darnall.  Yes.  For  instance,  down  in  southwest  France 
-we  have  a  number  of  hospitals. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  stated  that  you  paid  this  money  to  them 
for  the  laundry  work. 

Col.  Darnall.  I  presumed  that  was  the  case — that  they  were 
remimerated  for  hospital  laundry. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  are  mistaken  about  that. 

Col.  Darnall.  I  do  not  know. 
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EXPENDirURES  FOR  MEDICINES  AND  MISCELLANEOUS   SUPPLIES. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  character  of  expenditures  have  you 
over  there  ? 

Col.  Daknall.  Then  they  buy  a  good  bit  of  medicine  in  England. 
We  have  a  purchasing  board  over  in  London  and  they  buy  miscel- 
laneous supplies,  mosUy  medicines  and  things  of  that  sort. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  furnishing  the  troops  that  went  over 
with  the  estimated  quantities  of  medicines  and  supplies,  according 
to  your  tables  ? 

Col.  Darnell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  figured  not  only  on  an  initial  supply  but  n 
maintenance  supply.     How  big  is  that  maintenance  supply? 

Col.  Darn  ALL.  We  try  to  keep  three  months'  in  France.  With 
each  new  increment  of  troops  that  goes  abroad  we  send  one  month's 
supply  at  the  time  and  three  montns'  additional,  making  a  total  of 
four  months^  and  every  month  after  that  we  send  a  month's  main- 
tenance. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  whatever  medical  supplies  are  purchaser  I 
by  the  expeditionary  forces  are  simply  incidental? 

Col.  Darnell.  No,  not  exactly  that.  In  order  to  save  tonna^i- 
they  have  sent  over  stop  orders  for  certain  items  and  they  buy  thoso 
things  wherever  they  can  get  them. 

The  Chairman.  But  those  funds  are  taken  out  of  your  estimattnl 
funds  for*  medical  suppUes  to  be  purchased  here,  and  they  do  not 
represent  an  item  to  be  separately  estimated  for  expenditure  abroad  i 

Col.  Darnall.  That  is  very  true,  but  those  things  that  they  buy 
are  not  in  these  estimates  of  mine.  For  instance,  they  buy  a  go<»il 
bit  of  heavy  furniture  and  other  equipment  which  they  do  not  want 
to  send  over  by  ship  because  the  tonnage  is  too  scarce. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  character  of  expenditure  is  paid  *»ut 
of  this  allotment  for  overseas  ? 

Col.  Darnall.  We  have  not  very  definite  information  on  thai. 
We  have  sent  for  it,  but  they  have  not  given  us  very  complete  data 
as  to  what  they  have  expended  this  for. 

Gen.  Richard.  So  far  as  I  know  they  have  only  sent  over  the 
amount  of  the  funds  that  they  have  disbursed  witnout  giving  thv 
details  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  expenditures  were  made. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  had  anv  estimate  from  them  asi  t«» 
the  probable  extent  of  disbursements'  for  these  general  odds  and  en«i- 
they  will  need  to  make  in  this  fiscal  year  ? 

Col.  Darnall.  I  did  ask  for  that,  but  I  have  not  received  a  reply . 
The  reason  I  did  that  was  on  account  of  their  sending  in  not  long  at:* 
for  an  allotment  out  of  1918  funds,  and  that  bothered  us  somewhat. 
Of  course,  we  did  not  know  anything  about  that.  They  do  not  givt* 
us  very  long  notice.  A  cable,  for  instance,  comes  for  $5,000,000,  ana 
we  do  not  know  what  it  is  for.  Heretofore  they  have  not  made  any 
complete  reports  as  to  their  expenditures,  but  I  hope  to  have  thai  u^ 
submit  to  you  before  long. 
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MEDICINES,   ANTISEFTIOS,   AND  DISINFECTANTS. 

(See  p.  1077.) 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  estimate  of  $9,000,000  for  medicines, 
antiseptics,  and  disinfectants.     How  was  that  sum  arrived  at  ? 

Col.  Darnall.  That  was  arrived  at  on  the  same  basis  as  these  other 
items  were.  We  spent  SI  1,597,000  in  the  previous  fiscal  year,  from 
the  be^iinning  of  the  war,  or  from  May,  and  we  have  had  appro- 
priated S32,000,000.  This  was  arrived  at  by  taking  the  quantities 
called  for  from  France  and  adding  what  we  would  need  in  the  United 
States,  based  on  our  estimates  for  the  last  six  months. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  in  money  was  asked  for  in  France? 

Col.  Darnall.  They  do  not  ask  in  terms  of  money,  but  in  terms 
of  medicine. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  it  come  to  in  money? 

Col.  Darnall.  Proportionately  it  was  the  same  amount  that  we 
used  in  this  country.  They  base  it  on  what  they  call  their  automatic 
replacements.  In  the  case  of  quinine,  for  instance,  we  figure  the 
amount  that  they  want  over  there  to  supply  the  troops  from  month 
to  month,  and  then  the  quantity  that  will  go  with  the  units  as  they  go 
over,  taking  that  as  the  initial  ec^uipment. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  how  much  medicine  you  have 
on  hand  ? 

Col.  Darnall.  Well,  in  round  figures,  we  have  about  a  three 
months'  supply.  At  the  camps  we  have  in  most  items  a  six  months' 
supply  in  this  country,  but  we  nave,  in  round  numbers  of  all  medicines 
about  a  throe  months'  supply. 

The  Chairman.  Do  jrou  know  what  its  value  is  ? 

('Ol.  Darnall.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  say  offhand  what  its  value  is. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  table  by  which  you  determine,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  averages,  the  amounts  of  particular  medicines  that 
are  going  to  be  kept  for  each  man  in  the  service  ? 

(^ol.  Darnall.  For  each  man? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  For  instance,  you  use  so  much  quinine  for 
100,000  men.  Then,  to  reduce  it  to  a  per  capita  basis,  you  would 
di\ndo  that  by  100,000,  and  that  would  give  you  so  much  per  man. 
That  does  not,  of  course,  mean  that  eacn  man  takes  that  quantity 
and  no  more. 

Gen.  Richard.  We  have  a  table  of  allowances. 

(/ol.  Darnall.  It  is  in  the  table  of  allowances  and  is  expressed, 
not  in  money  values,  but  in  ciuan titles. 

The  ('Hairman.  Is  this  table  of  allowances  predicated  upon  a  per 
capita  use  per  year  ? 

Col.  Darnall.  It  is  based  upon  the  per  capita,  yes,  sir.  The 
table  that  Gen.  Richard  speaks  of  is  the  table  which  was  in  the 
book  you  had  here  this  afternoon,  but  for  the  war  the  quantities 
are  greater.  We  have  new  tables  now  based  on  the  use  in  France 
and  on  use  in  this  coimtry  for  certain  items  which  it  was  believed 
that  that  table  would  not  cover.  In  other  words,  they  use  a  great 
deal  more  of  most  medicines  now  than  ther  did  in  peace  times. 

The  Chairman.  That  constitutes  your  initial  supply  ? 

Col.  Darnall.  Well,  we  have  for  each  base  hospital  that  goes 
abroad  a  certain  amount  of  medicine. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  predicated  upon  a  per  capita  basis  ? 
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Col.  Darnall.  That  is  predicated  on  the  size  or  capacitv  of  the 
hospital,  and  it  is  for,  say,  1 ,000  patients,  or  so  much  per  thousand 
patients.  They  are  supposed  to  have  about  a  three  months*  supply 
in  their  equipment  when  they  go.  It  is  arrived  at  in  a  way  similar 
to  that  in  wnich  the  quantities  of  these  other  items  are  arrived  at. 
For  instance,  of  surgical  dressings  we  have  an  rntitial  allowance, 
and  the  replacement. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  equipment  is  a  three  months'  supply  for 
the  hospitals  abroad  ? 

Col.  Darnall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Cii airman.  Then  you  follow  that 

Col.  Darnall  (interposing).  We  follow  that  in  this  way:  An  aut^^- 
matic  supply  is  made  up,  and  there  is  a  monthly  replacement  for  ea.h 
25,000  men.  It  is  not  based  on  hospitals  or  divisions,  or  anything;  of 
that  sort,  but  on  the  actual  number  of  men,  whether  they  are  civiliaro 
or  soldiers,  in  France.  For  ovorv  25,000  men  thev  ask  for  a  cortr.in 
number  of  bottles  of  quinine  tablets  per  month,  and  we  send  tl:?/ 
supply  until  thoy  send  us  a  cable  with  instructions  to  cut  it  down  nr 
increase  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  whether  that 
monthlv  shipment  has  resulted  in  piling  up  a  reserve  ? 

Col.  Darnall.  As  soon  as  they  do  it  is  changed.  For  instance, 
that  occurred  this  last  month  in  thp  matter  of  surgical  gauze,  and  the 
shipment  of  surgical  gauze  was  suspended  until  further  notice.  Wt- 
inferred  from  that  that  they  had  all  they  wanted  for  the  time.  Fn^- 
quently  they  ask  us  to  increase  the  shipments  of  certain  items  or  to 
reduce  the  quantity  or  to  stop  shipment. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  that  amount  is  predicated  upon  the  strength 
of  the  Army  in  France  ? 

Col.  Darnall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  figure  that  strength  to  be,  or  thf 
average  strength  for  the  year  ? 

Col.  Darnall.  The  average  strength  is  3,700,000  men. 

The  Chairman.  Abroad  ?    There  will  not  be  that  many  men  then* 


on  an  average. 


Col.  Darnall.  Our  tables  call  for  4,800,000  men  altogether.  1 
mean  that  that  was  based  on  an  Army  of  3,700,000  men,  and  1 ,200.(>><> 
men  will  be  in  this  country.  It  was  based  on  the  average  of  thr 
whole  Army. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  not  the  average  abroad,  and,  of  cour>*\ 
your  supplies  for  abroad  are  very  much  heavier  than  for  the  men  at 
nome. 

Col.  Darnall.  Not  in  medicines.  They  run  very  nearl}-  the  same, 
with  the  exception  of  ether  and  morphine,  perhaps.  For  instance,  wi- 
de not  use  as  much  quinine  over  there  as  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  going  to  have  to  supply  medicines  for 
4,800,000  men  for  a  year? 

Col.  Darnall.  Wo  will  supply  medicines  for  3,700,000  men  for  a 
year,  or  the  equivalent  of  that,  according  to  the  draft.  Of  cours4\  if 
they  do  not  draft  the  men,  we  will  not  have  that  man}". 

TheCHAiRMAN.  You areestimatingonanexpenditureof $41.000.'»'''* 
under  the  general  head  of  medicines,  antiseptics,  and  disinfect  an  t>. 
That  is  exclusive  of  all  hospital  supplies  in  the  wav  of  textiles  <ir  mis- 
cellaneous supplies.  That  is  for  drugs  pure  and  simple.  What  i> 
happening  in  regard  to  the  price  of  drugs? 
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Col.  Darnall.  Well,  some  articles  are  going  up.  Drugs,  taking 
them  altogether,  are  rising  about  as  everything  else  in  the  country  is. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  price  fixing  as  to  drugs  for  the 
(lovernment? 

Col.  Darnall.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  buy  them? 

(\)1.  Darnall.  We  buy  them  upon  open  bids.  We  advertise,  as  a 
rule,  for  20  days. 

'^riie  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  competition  i 

Col.  Darnell.  Yes,  sir;  everybody  in  the  country  that  manufac- 
tures drugs  can  come  in  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  sufficient  productive  capacity  in  the 
<-(^untry  to  make  real  competition  ? 

Col.  Dvrnall.  Yes,  sir:  of  course,  it  is  not  like  the  hardware 
hiisiness  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

Cion.  Richard.  Inere  is  a  good  deal  of  competition,  or  there  was 
lu^fore  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  Of  (*ourse,  there  was  before  the  war. 

Col.  Darnall.  In  some  things  we  have  to  take  practically  the 
output  of  two  firms  in  order  to  get  what  we  want. 

The  Chairman.  I  wondered  if  there  was  productive  capacity  in 
the  country  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  articles  that  you  wantedl,  or 
whether  you  were  practically  limited  to  the  allotn^ent  of  what  you 
needed  among  many  people  so  as  to  get  it. 

(^ol.  Darnall.  No,  sir.  As  you  know,  the  manufacture  of  certain 
things  has  been  developed  in  this  country  since  the  war;  that  is,  some 
things  that  we  did  not  make  before  the  war  are  now  being  made  in 
this  country. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  getting;  iodine  ? 

(*ol.  Darnall.  No,  sir;  we  have  no  serious  difficulty  in  getting 
iodine.  We  had  some  trouble  in  getting  quinine  at  one  time,  but 
that  was  because  of  the  embargo  that  the  Dutch  placed  on  it.  That 
was  relieved  by  negotiations,  and  that  situation  is  all  right  now, 
although  we  have  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  quinine.  So^re  of  the 
rare  tlungs  we  have  to  get  in  England.  For  instance,  we  get  caffeine 
from  England.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  codeine.  We  did  that 
l)erause  the  large  stocks  were  in  Ijondon,  and  we  heard  that  certain 
people  in  this  country  were  holding  it.  For  that  reason  we  bought 
iijw  lot  from  England. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  your  prices  in  England  compare  with  the 
prices  in  America? 

Col.  Darnall.  ^On  that  item  the  price  is  better  in  England,  but  on 
a  great  many  things  the  price  is  better  in  this  country.  For  instance, 
in  the  case  of  carbolic  acid,  creosol,  and  those  things,  they  usually 
get  them  over  here  and  take  them  over  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  about  placing  jrour  onlers  ?  How 
far  in  advance  do  you  place  your  orders  for  medicines  ? 

Col.  Darnall.  We  try  to  keep  three  months  ahead.  There  are 
really  a  few  large  firms  in  this  country  that  we  keep  under  contracts 
continually.  Chie  contract  with  them  has  not  expired  before  another 
is  placed  with  them,  so  that  the  production  may  be  continuous. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  a  new  bidding  as  to  prices  ? 

Col.  Darnall.  Yes,  sir;  a  new  bidding  every  time.  We  did  that 
in  the  early  part  of  the  war  upon  the  advice  of  the  drug  people  them- 
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selves.  Some  big  manufacturers  advised  us  to  have  everybodv 
in  and  bid  in  order  that  we  might  obtain  a  large  part  of  our  rt- 
ments  from  stocks  in  the  country,  and  I  think  it  was  a  verj 
method.     Now  the  stocks  are  pretty  well  cleaned  up. 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  these  supplies  come  from   three  or  : 
houses,  do  they  not  ? 

Col.  Darnall.  No,  sir;  I  should  say  they  come  from   ab<'u: 
houses. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  20  large  medicine  houses  in  this  ct:;u:/ 

Col.  Darnall.  Yes,  sir,  and  there  are  a  lot  more  who  want  i«» ' 
in.  The  patent  medicine  business  does  not  seem  to  be  good.  ;i:. 
some  things  these  manufacturers  are  helping. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  determine  quality  ? 

Col.    Darnall.  By   our   chemists.     We   have   chemists    htTt   -' 
Washington  and  New  York,  and  we  have  arranged  with  the  c* ..  :^ 
of  Pharmacy  in  the  various  towns  over  the  country  where  the  ...:' 
depots  are  to  examine,  samples  sent  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  ssie  in  that,  by  the  examination  of  san.;  - 
that  are  forwarded? 

Col.   Darnall.  No,   sir;  we   take   them  out  of   deUveries.    :  * 
instance,  we  buy  a  lot  of  medicine  from  Squibb,  and  a  part  of  th  .* 
sent  to  the  Philadelphia  depot.     When  it  arrives  at  the  Philade.;    - 
depot  the  ofRcer  on  its  delivery  takes  out  a  sample  at  random  ^ 
sends  it  to  the  Philadelphia  CJollege  of  Pharmacy,  and  they  rn;  : 
on  it. 

HOSPITAL   FURNITURE. 

(Seep.  1078.) 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  here  of  $4,209,580  for  hosp 
furniture.     How  much  money  did  you  obtain  out  of  the  Army  & 
for  that  purpose  ? 

Col.  Darnall.  We  had  $29,000,000.     I  want,  to  tell  you  th*!?  w 
find  that  the  estimates  on  some  of  these  things,  as  divided  into  aL    - 
ments  in  the  appropriation  bill  last  year,  will  overrun  and  will  r 
under  in  others. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  table  showing  that  i 

Col.  Darnall.  I  have  a  table  for  the  readjustment  of  that.     X*  ^ 
we  will  probably  spend,  instead  of  $20,000,000  for  hospital  fumit  .r 
about  S;^,000,000  or  $4,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  get  at  it  another  way.     ^\^lat  do  you  tij  • 
that  vour  liospital  furniture  will  cost  vou  for  the  fiscal  year  191'.* 

Col.  Darnall.  I  figure  that  it  will  cost  in  the  neighborhool  ' 
$8,000,000  in  1919. 

Tiio  ("hairman.  That  is  for  furniture  for  hospitals  containinsr  1 
many  bods  ? 

Col.  Darnall.  Well,  roughly,  that  will  bring  our  total  bed  c::p.  - 
ity  up  to  the  neighborhood  of  1,000,000  beds  in  this  country  .»  " 
abroad,  including  wliat  we  will  hold  for  reserve.  It  wiU  be  aS'/ 
900,000. 

Tiio  Chairman.  How  many  beds  are  you  proposing   to   t-staM.- 
abroad  ? 

(^ol.  Darnall.  At  Tii^t  they  iisked  for  24  per  cent  of  bt*ds/but  f  ' 
have  ro'oitly  cut  it  down  to  17  per  (-ent.  But  in  addition  to  tli»  ;" 
per  cent  thoy  have  called  upon  us  for  a  lot  of  rot  bods  that  i ' 
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pse  for  the  emergency  expansion  of  those  centers  over  there.  So 
no  have  had  to  send  over  large  quantities  of  those  heds.  They  fold 
lip  and  can  be  stored  away  easily.  Wo  have  provided  for  about 
100,000  of  those  beds  for  over  there,  in  addition  to  the  regular  beds 
kliat  we  will  send.  We  have  to  have  mattresses  with  them  just  the 
»ame,  and  blankets,  sheets,  and  pillowcases,  just  as  we  have  for  the 
bBiree  beds. 

The  Chairman.  You  figure  17  per  cent  now  upon  a  weighted  aver- 
age of  how  many  men  abroad  ? 

Col.  Darn  ALL.  Well,  there  will  be  an  average  in  the  neighboorhood 
of  2,500,000  men  abroad. 

The  Chairman.  The  weighted  average  abroad  next  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  table,  will  be  2,300,833  men  up  to  June  30.  That  would 
be  a  fraction  over  .400,000  beds  abroad. 

Col.  Darnall.  But  we  have  to  provide  beds  ahead  of  the  time. 
We  have  to  provide  the  whole  initial  equipment  here  for  the  4,800,000 
men  in  this  country  and  over  there  by  June  30  before  they  actually 
get  the  men. 

The  Chairman.  No;  that  can  not  be. 

Col.  Dahnall.  Well,  if  we  do  not  do  that,  we  will  not  have  them 
when  we  get  the  men. 

The  Chairman.  But  your  17  per  cent  is 'not  figured  upon  17  per 
<'ent  of  the  men  the  moment  they  come  into  the  service.  It  is  figured 
on  the  men  who  are  in  the  service  for  the  year.  You  will  have  need 
of  beds  for  17  per  cent  of  them.  Now,  some  of  those  men  will  have 
been  over  there  for  a  day  and  some  of  them  will  have  been  over  there 
for  a  month. 

(^ol.  Darnall.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  beg  leave  to  diiler  with  you  there. 
The  17  pjer  cent  moans  that  we  must  provide  the  beds  for  those  men 
at  one  time.  For  instance,  there  will  be  1,000  men  of  a  regiment 
sick,  or  all  of  them  mav  be  sick  during  the  year.  If  you  will  look 
over  the  tables,  you  will  find  that  they  mKy  easily  have  a  sick  rate  of 
1,200  per  thousand  men  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  But  a  bed  is  used  by  many  men  throughout  the 
year. 

Col.  Darnall.  That  may  be  true. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  true.  The  residt  is  that  you  get  your  17  per 
cent  on  the  supposition  that  the  man  is  12  months  in  the  service. 
You  figure  that  you  want  how  many  beds  over  there? 

Col.  Darnall.  According  to  that  they  will  want  505,000. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  number  that  thev  will  have  there 
will  be  3,800,000,  and  you  take  3,500,000  and  multiply  it  by  17  ? 

Col.  Darnall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  are  figuring  to  supply  17  per 
cent  of  beds  for  the  highest  strength  yoii  will  have  at  any  one  time 
over  there  ? 

Col.  Darnall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIR.MAN.  That  makes  595,000  beds? 

Col.  Darnall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  beds  have  you  there? 

Col.  Smith.  We  have  about  78,000  heds,  148,000  beds  in  the  process. 

The  CiL\iRMAN.  Do  you  know  how  many  beds  vou  either  had  or 
had  appropriated  for  as  of  the  1st  of  Jidy  out  of  tne  1918  funds? 

Col.  Darnall.  Three  hundred  and  tVonty-nine  thousand  alto- 
gether. 
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The  Chairman.  Overseas? 

Col.  Dabnall.  This  country  and  overseas. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  in  this  country  and  how  many  •  ri 
seas  'i 

('ol.  Darnall.  At  that  time  not  over  70,000  overseas. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  the  beds  you  actually  haii.  J 
how  many  beds  you  had  money  for,  whether  you  got  them  >  • 
sequently  or  not  i 

Col.  Darnall.  We  had  money  for  about  $500,000;  that  is,  beti-  I 
cots. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  beds  are  you  figuring  for  the  U:.  i 
States  ? 

Col.  Smith.  About  240,000  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  want  a  total  of  835,000  beds? 

Col.  Daiinall.  Yos,  sir. 

The  <.^hairman.  For  which  you  had  provision  for  500,000  n/  c 
the  191 S  fund  and  that  leaves  335,000  beds  to  be  supplied  this  }  -: 

Col.  Darnall.  In  addition  to  those  other  beds,  we  sent  uvu  - 
reserve  of  iron  cots. 

COST   OF  BEDS. 

(See  pp.  1060,  1076.) 

• 

The  Chairman.  What  does  a  bed  cost  you? 

Col.  Darnall.  We  are  just  getting  some  new  ones;  $4.25. 

The  Chair.man.  What  docs  your  cot  cost  you  as  against  your  1  -  > 

Col.  Darnall.  It  costs  83.25. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  have  you  supplied? 

Col.  Darnall.  Tlu-ec  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  count  the  cots  in  and  take  them  away  fr  l 
your  bed  supply  of  500,000  which  you  had  the  money  for,  it  v^:.'.. 
be  ecjiial  to  260, ()()()  bods,  roughly  figured,  which  would  give  v-  . 
260,000  beds  to  start  the  year  on;  835,000  beds  less  260,000  w.V. 
leave  you  575,000  bods  to  be  suppUed,  according  to  your  fip:*^ 
which  is  the  maximum  out  of  the  1919  estimates.  How  much  r..*-. 
you  figiH'od  for  bods  ( 

Col.  Darnall.  For  1919? 

The  (^uairman.  Yos,  sir. 

Col.  Darnall.  85,548,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  figure  §2,344,000  at  $4.25  to  supplv  you  w: ' 
the  575,000  bods. 

Col.  Darnall.  A  great  many  of  those  were  purchased  at  So^ 
but  I  think  your  total  is  lower  than  mine.     We  have  actually  r"  • 
vidod  646,000  beds  and  cots  since  the  1919  appropriation  went  i 
effect,  when  we  had  329,000,  making  a  total  of  975,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  money  for  more  than  329,000;  you  ^ 
money  for  500,000.     What  became  of  the  balance  of  that  monev* 

Col.  Darnall.  I  am  counting  640,000  beds. 

The  Chairman.  What  became  of  the  rest  of  the  monev  from  19> 

Col.  D.\rnall.  From  1918? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir.     You  stated  that  you  got  money  vc: 
the  1918  appropriation  sufficient  to  give  you  500,000  beds.  a:.    - 
you  ous^ht  to  have  started  the  first  of  the  year  on  the  basis  <rf  Latj  : 
a  supply  of  500,000  beds  ? 


i 
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Col.  Darnall.  We  only  got  $3,390,000  for  all  hospital  furniture  for 
1918. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  the  amount,  but  you  stated  that 
you  got  enough  to  give  you  595,000  beds. 

Col.  Darnall.  I  was  mistaken.  That  was  for  hospital  furniture. 
That  included  the  other  items,  bedsteads,  tables,  chairs,  and  all  fur- 
niture, including  beds. 

Gen.  Richard.  A  good  many  of  the  cots  cost  $4.25  and  the  beds 
cost  up  to  $9  and  $10  ? 

Col.  Darnall.  Yes,  sir.  Most  of  the  regular  or  standard  beds  have 
averaged  about  $8  or  $10. 

Gen.  Richard.  How  much  do  they  cost  now  ? 

Col.  Darnall.  $12  or  $15.     We  quit  buying  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  allotted  $29,000,000  for  this  purpose. 
You  have  redistributed  that  ? 

Col.  Darnall.  I  will  tell  you  why  this  discrepancy  exists.  We  have 
now  a  new  organization,  the  Purchase,  Storage,  and  Traffic  Division, 
which  has  made  necessary  a  rearrangement  of  our  list  in  order  to 
carry  our  accounts  more  in  detail,  and  part  of  this  discrepancy,  most 
of  it,  is  due  to  that.  Many  of  the  thmgs  which  we  called  hospital 
furniture  at  the  time  we  made  this  estimate  have  been  placed  in  some 
other  category. 

The  Chairman.  Please  place  in  th^  record  a  statement  showing  the 
total  which  you  estimate  imder  these  various  heads  for  the  fiscal  year 
1919,  and  then  divide  that  table  into  the  amoxmts  that  you  dis- 
tributed from  the  Army  act  and  the  amoimt  which  you  are  asking 
therefor  as  a  deficiency  to  supplement,  and  in  another  coluran  put 
the  amoimt  which  you  got  from  the  Army  act  as  you  originally  dis- 
tributed it.and  on  which  basis  you  got  the  appropriation. 
Col.  Darnall.  Yes,  sir. 

(See  p.  1091.) 

The  Chairman.  You  presented  this  detail  to  the  Military  Affairs 
^^ommittee  in  asking  for  this  sum  ? 

Col.  Darnall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  you  got  from  them  $29,640,000  for 
Lospital  furniture  ? 

Col.  Darnall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  actually  figuring  for  hospital  furniture  an 
xpenditure  of  $7,209,580  ? 

Col-  Darnall*  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  includes  bedsteads,  chairs,  folding  chairs, 
avalid,  bedside  tables,  and  operating  tables? 

Col-  Darnall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  How  many  beds  did  you  figure  that  you  had  at 
le  beginning  of  the  year  ? 

Col.  Darnall.  Beds  and  cots,  329,000. 

Tho  Chairman.  Please  place  in  the  record  a  table  under  the  head 
f  hospital  furniture  whi  h  will  show  the  expenditure  of  the 
r,209,580  which  you  are  figuring  as  your  total  exp?nse,  and  which 
ill  bo  under  the  head  of  bedsteads,  chairs,  folding  and  invalid, 
jdsido  tabLs  and  opirating  tablas,  and  which  will  show  the  initial 
pply,  the  replacement,  the  total  unit  price,  and  then  the  amount. 
Col.  Darnall.  Yes,  sir* 
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HOSPITAL  SUPPLIES,  TEXTILES,  ETC. 


(See  p.  1086.) 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  hos{)ital  suppKes,  textilr- 
$34,663,200,  and  your  redistributed  appropriation  under  the  Arni; 
act  is  $32,800,000,  so  that  you  expect  to  spend  for  that  purp.^- 
$56,463,050.     Under  that  you  buy  blankets,  mattresses,    pillow-- 

Eillowcases,  sheets,  convalescent  gowns,  and  so  forth.    What  is  tL 
asis  upon  which  you  compute  the  number  of  blankets  that  you  n^  "- 
for  any  given  number  of  men  ? 

Col.  Darnall.  We  count  on  approximatelv  four  blankets^  and  th 
wastage  since  the  war  began,  which  we  will  have  to  replace. 

The  Chairman.  Four  blankets  for  a  bed  ? 

Col.  Darnall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  furnish  me  now  with  a  division  • : 
your  hospital  supplies,  textiles,  as  to  the  $32,800,000  that  you  &: 
going  to  take  from  the  funds  which  came  out  of  the  Army  act  ? 

Col.  Darnall.  As  far  as  blankets  are  concerned,  the  program  > 
to  get  a  total  of  6,000,000,  and  that  will  take  the  1918  appropriati  •' 
as  well  as  this  one. 

The  Chairman.  Six  million  blankets — what  reserve  do  you  cou-* 
out  of  that  ? 

Col.  Darnall.  Approximately  2,000,000  of  th^m  in  reserve  a-^^: 
re^acement.    That  takes  us  from  the  b?ginning  of  the  war,  May,  1017. 

The  Chairman.  You  figure  blankets  For  a  million  b3ds  ? 

Col.  Darnall.  Yes,  sir.  A  good  many  of  our  blankets  are  hospit-J 
blankets,  rather  cheap  blankete,  that  are  destroyed. 

The  Chairman.  They  cost  $6.20? 

Col.  Darnall.  They  are  cheap  compared  to  the  other  blankt*:- 
the  one  the  men  use. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  light  blanket,  but  it  is  made  out  of  woo]  * 
the  same  character  ? 

Col.  Darnall.  No;  our  blankets  are  cotton  warp  blankets. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  buy  the  same  blanket? 

Col.  Darnall.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  cneap  grade,  with  about  40  to  60  rv: 
cent  wool.     That  blanket  runs  about  $5.60.     We  bought  up  to  -Tii^; 
13,  2,678,081  blankets  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.     That  is.  w 
were  obligated  for  that  many  up  to  that  time.     Of  course,  a  £r"'  i 
many  have  not  been  delivered. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  out  of  the  1918  funds? 

Col.  Darnall.  The  1917  and  1918  funds.  So  we  have  ab-  ' 
3,300,000  to  buy. 

The  Chairman.  The  Army  blanket  costs  $9.20. 

Col.  Darnall.  Ours  costs  about  $6.20,  but  oiu*s  is  a  much  heav  ' 
blanket:  our  blanket  weighs  a  poimd  more  than  theirs. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  figuring  a  price  here  of  $6.20? 

Col.  Darnall.  Yes:  that  is  what  we  paid  the  last  time.     Wf  :^* 
now  buying  more  of  the  cotton  blankets  and  we  are  getting  them  '  ' 
less  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  estimating  on  that  basis. 

Col.  Darnall.  I  know,  but  that  was  at  the  time  the  estimate  ^  - 
made. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  are  prepared  to  reduce  it. 

Col.  Darnall.  Yes;  I  am  prepared  to  reduce  it  to  that  ext«t' 
These  blankets  are  being  bought  by  the  quartermaster  for  us^,  an«i ' ' 
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account  of  the  scarcity  of  wool  we  have  agreed  to  take  more  cotton. 
That  was  the  price  of  the  wool  blankets,  shoddy,  it  is  true,  but  a  wool 
blanket.  I  am  not  certain,  but  I  think  that  in  order  to  get  the  num- 
ber we  require  they  will  probably  have  to  pay  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $6  for  some  of  them;  they  will  pay  more  than  that  for  some  and  for 
some  others  they  will  pay  less. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  submitted  these  estimates  to  the 
quartermaster  general  for  the  purpose  of  checking  them  up;  'and,  if 
not,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  exceedingly  advisable  touching 
matters  such  as  this  that  relate  so  closely  to  their  estimates? 

Col.  Daenall.  Well,  the  fact  is  we  are  placing  all  of  our  requisi- 
tions for  textiles  in  their  procurement  division. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  them  review  your  estimates 
as  to  quantities  because  I  am  satisfied  that  if  they  were  reviewed  by 
Gen.  Lord  it  would  residt  in  very  marked  reductions  in  the  quantities 
^f  a  2reat  many  of  these  things. 

Col  Darnall.  How  could  they  arrive  at  that  any  better  than  we 
;an  ?  They  have  to  get  all  of  their  information  from  us.  You  mav 
iake  toweb.  They  are  using  different  quantities  in  the  hospitals 
han  they  are  using  in  the  barracks,  and  to  get  that  information  they 
i^ould  have  to  come  to  us.  The  same  way  with  bed  sheets;  we  have 
o  use  several  times  the  number  of  bed  sheets  that  the  Quartermaster 
rill  use  in  the  barracks.* 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  do  you  know  whether  your  estimate  of 
33,600,000  is  divided  in  the  same  proportion  that  your  cash  of 
32,800,000,  that  you  got  out  of  the  Army  act  touching  hospital 
[ipplies,  is  divided  ? 

Col.  Darnall.  No;  it  is  divided  into  diflferent  items.  For  instance, 
lere  would  be  some  items  for  textiles  in  one  that  are  not  carried  in 
lis. 

HPANI8H   INFLUENZA    AT   ARMY  P08T8. 

• 

Mr.  Eagan.  What  is  the  present  condition  at  Camp  Dix  with 
ga^*d  to  the  health  of  the  men,  both  with  reference  to  Spanish 
fluenza  and  pneumonia? 

Gen.  Richard.  On  September  28,  Camp  Dix  had  6,990  cases 
ported. 

jMt.  Eagan.  Cases  of  influenza  ?  - 

Gen.  Richard.  Yes,  sir.  Eight  hundred  and  ninety-nine  were 
mitted  to  the  hospital  on  that  date,  September  28,  and  89  new 
ses  of  pneumonia  on  that  date. 

Mr.  Eagan.  Presumably  developed  from  Spanish  influenza  ? 
Gen.  Richard.  Yes;  practically  all  of  them;  there  may  have  been 
B  or  two  that  were  not  complicated  with  that  disease.  We  have 
srays  had  a  few  cases  of  pneumonia  in  all  of  our  camps  ever  sinc!^ 
first  established  the  camps.  The  total  cases  reported  of  pneumonia 
•ween  September  13  and  September  28,  inclusive,  was  629;  the 
iths  on  oeptember  28  were  69;  the  total  number  of  deaths  since 
>teinber  13  was  311.  That  condition,  compared  with  the  report 
yesterday,  is  as  follows:  The  number  of  new  cases  reported  was 
on  October  2. 

It.  £aoan.  As  against  899  on  September  28. 
Jen.  Richard.  Yes;  and  only  78  new  cases  yesterday.     The  total 
nher  of  cases  reported  since  September  13  was  8,571 ;  the  number  of 
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new  cases  of  pneumonia  reported  October  2,  21,  making  a  u^x-.'. 
cases  of  pneumonia  since  September  13  of  830;  the  number  of  d*,  ' 
reported  October  2  were  34.     You  see,  the  number  of  deattis  incn-  -  - 
after  an  increase  in  accession  of  new  cases;  thev  usually  die  wr    . 
the  first  three  days,  so  that  whenever  we  have  a  new  accoi^io^  ^ 
have  a  certain  percentage  of  pneumonia  following,  so  that  we  '• 
have  pneumonia  as  long  as  we  have  new  cases,  and  the  deatl:>  '»4 
at  first?  be  increased  relativelv  above  the  admissions  until  tht*  ♦  • 
demic  ends.     The  total  number  of  deatlis  since  September   1.. 
October  2  was  514,  that  being  the  total  number  of  deaths  in  • 
camps,  and,  with  the  exception  of  probably  two  or  three,  were  «. 
to  pneumonia. 

Mr.  Eagan.  What  percentage  of  those  pneumonia  cases  prove  fu* . 

Gen.  RiCHAR!D.  About  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Eagan.  What  are  the  conditions  at  Camp  Devens  i 

Gen.  Richard.  The  condition  there  has  improved  very  much.    V 
will  take  the  28th  of  September,  last  Saturday;  the  new  cases  «if  . 
fluenza  admitted  on  that  date  were  221,  making  a  total  since  the  1 
of  September  of  12,600;  the  number  of  new  cases  of  pneumoni:   -•- 
ported  on  September  28  was  106,  making  a  total  of  1,813  caso  .' 
pneumonia  since  September  13;  the  deaths  reported  on  September  .* 
were  68,  making  a  total  of  544  deaths  that  occurred  at  Devens  i' - 
tween  September  13  and  September  28.     On  October  2  Devens  r- 
ported  only  56  new  admissions,  as  against  221  on  September  -^ 
lou  see  it  is  expending  itself  and  is  gradually  diminishing. 

Mr.  Eagan.  And  going  to  other  camps? 

Gen.  Richard.  The  total  number  of  cases  of  influenza  at  Ctn : 
Devens  on  October  2  was  12,893;  the  number  of  new  cases  of  pn»   • 
monia  reported  on  October  2  was  31 ;  the  total  number  of  c^i^**^  •  * 
pneumonia  reported  since  September  13  was  2,076;  the  deaths  r- 
portod  on  October  2  were  33;  these  are  deaths  from  all  causes.  1  :* 
most  of  them  were  from  pneumonia;  the  total  number  of  deaths  ^y 
September  13  were  693 ;  tnere  was  just  half  as  many  deaths  yesteni . 
October  2,  as  there  were  two  weeKs  ago,  on  the  28th  of  intern!   - 
If  you  are  interested  in  the  totals  I  can  give  them  to  you.     The  t^-t  : 
number  of  new  cases  of  influenza  in  the  Army  in  the  United  St::**- 
reported  on  October  2  was  12,004. 

Mr.  Eagan.  In  all  the  camps? 

Gen.  Richard.  Yes;  new  cases  reported. 

Mr.  Eagan.  In  all  the  camps  ? 

Gen.  Richard.  Yes;  that  is  all  the  camps  and  cantonments:  ti  ,.* 
also  includes  some  of  the  smaller  stations;  they  vary,  most  of  il  f 
having  a  very  few  cases,  3  and  4  and  15  and  40  at  some  posts.    T.  •; 
total  cases  reported  since  September  13  was  113,737;  no*-  caj^e-  »: 
pneumonia  reported,  930  for  October  2;  the  total  cases   repor- 
since  September  13  of  pneumonia,  8,575;  total  deaths  for  October  J 
331;  total  deaths  since  September  13,  2,479. 

Mr.  Eagax.  In  aU  the  camps  and  cantonments  in  this  country. 

Gen.  Richard.  In  all  the  camps,  cantonments,  and  stations. 

Tiio  Chairman.  That  is  what  percentage? 

Cien.  Richard.  The  percentage  of  deaths  from  pneumonia  i 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gen.  Richard.  It  is  just  about  20  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  20  per  cent  of  the  men  who  have  been  affected ' 
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Gen.  Richard.  20  per  cent  of  the  cases  complicated  with  pneu- 
monia. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  asking  the  percentage  of  men  in  the  camps 
and  cantonments  and  what  that  death  rate  was  ? 

Gen.  Richard.  The  total  death  rate? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gen.  Richard.  I  do  not  know:  I  have  not  the  strength  here  and 
I  do  not  know  what  that  strengtn  is. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  is  the  camp  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  called  ? 

Gen.  Richard.  Camp  Gordon. 

Mr.  SissoN.'  What  is  the  condition  as  to  influenza  there  t 

Gen.  Richard.  Yesterday  they  reported  22  new  cases. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  many  m  all?    ^ 

Gen.  Richard.  Two  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty^-two,  to  till 
cases  reported  since  September  13;  the  total  cases  of  pneumonia 
since  September  13,  166;  and  deaths  reported  October  2,  10;  total 
deaths  from  all  causes  since  September  13,  41. 

Mr.  Eaoan.  What  is  the  normal  percentage  of  deaths  to  the  totid 
in  the  camps  in  this  country  ? 

Gen.  Richard.  It  varies;  the  best  rate  we  have  had  is  a  little 
over  2  per  1,000  per  annum,  based  on  the  average  strength  per  year 
of  fdl  the  troops.  Our  highest  rate  was  last  winter  some  time,  when 
'we  ran  up  to  6  and  a  fraction  per  thousand.  What  the  present  rate 
is  I  do  not  know,  although  I  presume  it  has  been  figured  out.  We 
cfo  not  get  the  strength  m  posts  except  periodically  irom  The  Adju* 
tant  General's  Office.     We  do  not  get  dady  reports  of  strength. 

Mr.  Eaoan.  Is  every  possible  precaution  being  taken  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  disease  ? 

Gen.  Richard.  Oh.  yes;  we  have  taken  every  precaution. 

The  Chairman.  Wnat  have  you  been  doing  along  that  Une  ? 

Gen.  Richard.  One  thing  was  to  reheve  the  overcrowding  in 
barracks.  I'hey  sent  a  larger  number  of  men  into  the  camps  than 
had  been  provided  for.  At  Camp  Devens,  for  instance,  they  had 
one  and  one-half  times  as  many  men  as  had  been  prescribed.  I'he 
military  re  iiirements  demanded  a  certain  number  of  troops  abroad 
every  month,  300,000,  and  wc  had  to  stow  them  away  on  tnat  basis, 
and  while  it  probably  would  not  have  resulted  in  any  disease  if  the 
influenza  haa  not  been  introduced  into  the  country  when  it  was 
introduced,  the  crowding  increased  the  number  of  infections.  The 
closer  men  get  together  the  more  liable  they  are  to  take  the  disease. 
Influenza  is  a  crowd  disease;  that  is,  it  is  spread  by  the  exhalations 
from  the  throat  and  mouth  by  coughing,  sneezing,  etc.,  what  we 
call  a  droplet  infection. 

Mr.  Eaoan.  Have  they  been  using  the  theaters  at  the  camps 
during  the  time  this  disease  has  been  particularly  virulent  ? 

Gen.  Richard.  No;  all  that  has  been  stopped  at  all  the  camps. 
No  crowding  has  been  permitted.  The  crowoing  has  been  relieved 
by  {tutting  men  in  tents  or  taking  them  out  on  a  march,  taking  them 
out  into  tne  field  and  putting  them  under  shelter  tents  for  the  night. 
We  have  protected  the  be(ft  by  putting  up  shelter  tents  or  other 
devices  between  the  beds  so  that  one  man  can  not  communicate  by 
coughing  or  sneezing  the  disease  to  his  next  neighbor.  We  make 
the  men  lie  in  bed  with  head  and  feet  alternating,  so  that  two  heads 
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BitB  Bot  in  oppoaitiea  to  Mch  othar.    Tkm  iriodows  hmvm  teen  leept 
open  in  barracks  day  and  nigiic;  fires  have  been  built  and 
have  been  issued  to  the  msDi  and  extra  Uankets.    His 
clothing  has  not  yet  been  issued,  becayae  ti  is  not  on  hand. 

Mr.  Eaoak.  I  understand  the  theateca  have  been  eioaed  I 

Gen.  Richard.  The  theaters  have  been  dosed  and  aH  croipdief 
has  been  prohibited  and  the  men  ara  lequiied  to  get  out  mto  thf 
open  air  and  stay  there  as  much  as  possible. 

Mr.  Eagah  .  Is  that  true  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Etijghts  of  Oohm- 
bus  huts  ? 

Gen.  RicHABP.  I  think  so  at  all  the  post  euipe.  Thai  has  been 
recommended  aad  directed  by  the  War  Department  and  I  preBwae 
it  has  been  carried  out. 

The  Chaibm Air.  Have  you  devdbped  a  tosdn  foir  the  diaoaao  f 

(Jen.  RicHAJtD.  No;  we  are  working  on  that  line  now,  bat  noBt 
hm  yet  be^  developed.  We  do  not  know  whether  we  cwa  get  oae 
or  not. 

The  QsAiBMAN.  Have  you  developed  one  lor  pneumoiiial 

Gen.  Richard.  Yes. 

The  Chaikman.  Are  you  inoculatiag  the  men  1 

Gen.  Richard.  We  are  liioculatiBg  volunteers  imiy.  It  has  aoi 
been  demonstrated  positively;  that  ie^  it  has  not  been  deaioMfa^ted 
in  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  to  baso  a  positive  opinion  on. 

The  Obaisman.  It  had  been  used  for  soBie  time  past  tkerapeuti* 
caiOj  as  a. cujre,  had  it  not) 

Gen.  Richard.  Yes;  that  is,  for  one  partieular  type.  These  art 
four  different  types  of  pneumonia  which  are  caused  by  four  dfflerMt 
organisms,  called  type  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  We  have  develeped  %  vsMBciBS 
against  tvpes  1,  2,  and  3^  We  have  not  been  able  to  dev^p  anv 
vaccine  that  acts  as  an  antitoxin  against  type  4,  which  is  not  <n  such 
frequent  occurrence  and  is  not  so  serious  a  disease.  We  aie  giving 
the  vaocinie  to  volunteers  here  ki  Wsahington.  We  hav«  giveA  it  te 
a  numhn:  of  out  people  and  clerks,  and  last  wmter  an  expmmeDt 
was  made,  or  rather  it  was  tried  out  at  Camp  Upton,  ]>iinBC  the 
10  weeks  from  the  period  el  vaccination  until  the  troops  want  over- 
seas, no  case  of  pneumonia  due  to  the  type  of  pneumoooo«is  pre- 
tected  wainst  (1,  2,  and  8),  occurred  among  vaecmated  tiYXHia. 

The  ^[AIRMAN.  General,  have  ihey  not  had  a  vaccine  for  aoae 
time  for  the  purpose  of  producing  immunity  from  colds  t 

Gen.  Richard.  Yes;  they  have  been  advertised,  but  I  do  net 
know  that  it  has  ever  been  demonstrated  as  being  effective. 


Wjsdwesdat,  Ogtobsr  9,  1918. 

BASIS   OF  EBTIMATEa. 


The  Chaibman.  General,  you  seem  to  have  prepared  a  naw  state- 
ment which  purports  to  give  the  requirements  for  the  fiscal  year  1919 
and  then  as  against  that  the  monevs  that  were  provided  in  the  Army 
bill,  the  balance  being  represented  by  the  deficiency  you  now  ask 

Gen.  Richard.  Yes,  sir. 

Tbe  Chairman.  The  total  of  your  requirements  is  SS63,0S7,531. 
which  includes  $69,250,000  for  gas  masls.    Against  thmi  tiiefa  was 
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f  yrovickd  in  ihe  Army  bill  $267,498^48,  whicb  abo  included  Ihe 
amoutit  for  gas  maaks^  aad  the  <£iffereiice  between  those  two  major 
Bums  is  $05y628,S88^  which  represents  your  estimated  efficiency  t 
Qen.  KiGHARD.  Yes,  sir. 

PaiNTINO  AND  BINDING. 

The  Chaibman.  The  iBrst.  item  in  which  you  hare  a  deScie&by 

appears  to  be  for  pmiting  Ahd  binding,  amounting  to  9530,000. 

X  our  note  simply  states  that  this  is  on  the  basis  of  the  proportionltt^ 

increase  resultmg  from  tli6  increased  military  ptogl-am.    We  wi^i 

into  that  somewhat  the  Othet  night. 

Gen.  RicHABD.  Yes,  sir. 

CIVILIAN   EMPLOYEES — VOCATIONAL  TSACHBB8   At  SENkBAL  BOMTAiS^-HlUBSM. 

The  Chaikmak.  For  civiliah  employees  your  preMUt  pnyroU  per 
yenr  appeats  to  be  12,635,986.23  and  you  have  some  additional 
autlionzattons  of  $2,101,854.49. 

Gen.  RicHABD.  That  is  to  say,  we  have  the  authority  of  the  Smi#^ 
tary  of  War  to  employ  these  additioMi  enipkiyws. 

The  Chaibman.  These  are  aU  field  employees  and  do  not  relate 
to  Washington  t 

Gen.  RtcfiARD.  Yes,  sir.  We  ka^e  had  to  employ  a  gt^i  loany 
in  this  epidemic,  you  kiiow,  too. 

The  Chaibmak.  I  und^i^tand  Cfaal^  iHit,  #f  wniW,  Iklit  is  a  Um^ 
porary  situation. 

Gen.  RicHABD.  Yes. 

TTie  O^AiBMAN.  But  this  W^vM  M^m  tcr  ttidieaM  tbal  ydn  ekpMMd 
an  expansion  of  something  like  80  per  cent  over  your  present  my  fdllr 
Is  not  that  rath^  dt9|Mroportionat6  to  the  increased  Asttky  taat  you 
axe  making  the  basis  of  it  t 

Gen.  RicHAB0.  A  part  of  that  is  dM  to  tiie  neceepsity  of  Bhi^g  e^- 
cational  and  vocational  teachers  at  our  general  hospitals. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  recall  how  much  is  due  to  that  fiactt 

Gen.  RicHABD.  There  is  a  fist  wfaieh  will  give  you  aA  idea  M  t^  the 
character  of  employees  that  we  have  authority  to  employ.  That  is 
tbB  character  tn  emp4ovees  desited  by  the  reconstruction  division 
of  the  Surgeon  General  a  Office  tat  work  in  the  reeoOBtruction  hos^ 
pitals. 

The  Chairma!^.  Here  in  America  t 

(Jen.  RicHABD.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAmMANT.  Vou  only  have  ft  very  fimited  nuMber  of  t^m  now 
on  vour  pay  roUs,  have  you  not  ? 

uen.  RiCHABD.  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  many  we  have. 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  think  that  sheet  shows.  The  page  you  are  look- 
ing at  shows  the  ones  who  had  not  been  appmnted  when  the  table  was 
gotten  up ;  on  this  other  page  are  those  who  are  now  actually  em^doyed 
or  were  on  the  21st  of  September,  the  date  of  the  hat. 

The  CHAUtMAN.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  employees  you  have 
now! 

Mr.  Tm>MPSON.  Yes,  sir;  speaking  as  of  the  date  September  21, 
when  the  table  was  made,  there  were  3,354  total  employees  of  w 
classes  on  the  field-service  roll. 
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The  Chairman.  And  you  are  figuring  8,011  additional  employee^? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir;  as  shown  on  the  last  sheet.  Most  of  thL>^ 
will  be  student  nurses  that  are  being  taken  in  now  for  training. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  that  number  of  8,011  supposed  to  be  a  i^eightei 
average  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  is  in  part  a  weighted  average  and  in  part  is  tlie 
absolute  number. 

The  Chaibman.  Because  your  nurse  program  figures  that  in  Manb 

fou  will  have  more  than  that  number  just  in  the  way  of  nuis^. 
t  then  runs  up  to  a  total  of  18,500,  as  of  «fuly  1.  Evidently  you  have 
averaged  on  the  basis  of  7,500  pupil  nurses  for  a  year. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  Do  you  hope  to  reach  that  average  ? 

Col.  Smith.  We  do;  yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Richard.  We  hope  to. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  getting  your  schools  opened  at  all  now! 

Col.  Smith.  Temporarily  this  epidemic  has  interfered  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  we  are  still  opening  them  and  putting  the  pupils  in  quite 
rapidly. 

DISBUBBBMXMTS  ABROAD  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

(See  p.  1061.) 

The  Chairman.  You  are  figuring  a  total  disbursement  abroad  of 
$25,000,000.  Your  note  inmcates  that  there  was  advance  lo 
medical  disbursing  officers  in  Europe  for  1918  $17,943,500  to  cover 
payments  overseas,  and  that  from  the  1919  funds  $3,508,000  has  been 
advanced  to  October  8. 

Gen.  Richard.  Of  course,  our  expenditures  over  there  are  going  to 
increase. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  have  to  increase  pretty  rapidly  to 
make  up  this  $25,000,000. 

Col.  Darnall.  Does  it  not  say  ''and  miscellaneous"  t 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Col.  Darnall.  And  that  is  not  all  intended  for  France, 

The  Chairman.  What  does  ''miscellaneous"  refer  tol 

Col.  Darnall.  There  are  some  items  that  we  do  not  know  tte 
value  of  and  we  can  not  estimate  on  them.  I  have  not  put  them  in 
under  these  classes  because  we  do  not  know  the  cost.  One  lanrt 
item  would  be  hospital  suits  that  they  have  called  for  abroad,  and  vc 
do  not  know  yet  what  they  are  costing.  We  have  not  hecn  able  w 
get  from  the  Quartermaster  a  statement  as  to  the  cost,  but  I  think  i: 
will  probably  oe  not  less  than  $8  or  $10  apiece.  We  have  placed  ah 
order  for  500,000  of  them 

STUDENT  ARMY  TRAmmO  CORPS. 

Then  there  is  another  item  that  is  just  coming  before  us,  and  that 
is  the  Student  Army  Training  Corps,  about  250,000  or  300,000  students 
in  the  country  that  we  have  taken  over,  and  we  will  have  to  proviti^ 
their  medical  attendance,  their  hospital  facilities,  and  tre&tmen: 
where  we  treat  them  in  civilian  hospitals.  Then,  every  once  in  a  while 
abroad  they  buy  some  additional  hospital  trains,  but  I  hope  th&i 
comes  out  of  the  money  they  have  already  drawn  from  us  m  ca&L 
They  buy  these  trains  and  have  them  built  m  England  and  send  them 
over.  I  know  of  1 8  that  they  have  gotten,  but  how  many  they  have 
bought  outright  or  rented  I  do  not  know. 
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Gen.  RiCHASD.  We  can  not  estimate  what  our  expenditures  may 
be  for  the  Student  Training  C!orps. 

CoL  Dabnall.  Not  at  the  present  time,  and  we  did  not  know  any- 
thing ahout  that  until  last  week. 

Gen.  Richard.  Nor  do  we  know  what  facilities  we  will  have  to 
provide  for  them  in  the  way  of  hospitals  and  other  supplies. 

The  Chairman,  I  notice  that  part  of  the  explanation  of  your 
reaching  the  same  total  by  a  different  arrangement  is  that  in  the  esti- 
mate submitted  the  other  day  you  had  for  overseas  disbursements 
$8,700,000  and  now  you  are  carrying  under  that  head  with  the  added 
word  ''miscellaneous"  $25,000,000.  That  is  a  pretty  expensive 
word.  How  are  you  going  to  take  care  of  the  miscellaneous  in  this 
estimate  ? 

Col.  Darnall.  We  expected  to  retain  all  the  money  that  we  have 
gotten  on  other  things,  on  medicines,  $5,000,000,  and  there  were 
some  other  things  that  we  expected  to  use. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  did  not  know  that  you  had  the  overage 
when  you  prepared  the  table? 

Col.  Darnall.  One  that  did  not  appear  in  tEe  table,  veterinary, 
wo  knew  that  we  had  at  tiiat  time,  but  we  were  not  asking  for  any 
deficiency  on  that. 

MEDICINES,   ANTISEFTICS,   AND  DISINFECTANTS. 

(See  pp.  1062, 1063.) 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  head  of  "Medicines"  it  appears  that 
you  estimated  in  the  Army  bill  for  $32,916,000  and  that  now  you 
E36timate  a  total  of  $27,916,000,  or  a  difference  of  $5,000,000.  Did 
you  estimate  on  $5,000,000  leeway  in  figuring  your  estimate  the  other 
day? 

Col.  Darnall.  I  do  not  exactly  understand  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  It  develops  that  you  got  out  of  the  Army  act 
S5,000,000  more  monej^  for  medicines,  antiseptics,  and  disinfectors 
than  you  expect  you  will  need  now? 

Col.  Darnall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  came  to  make  up  your  estimate  of 
deficiencies  did  you  have  in  mind  that  you  were  going  to  have 
15,000,000  which  you  could  use  for  other  purposes  I 

Col.  Darnall.  les,  sir;  that  we  would  not  need  to  draw  on  that 
deficiency. 

The  Chairman.  How  have  you  determined  your  requirements  of 
128,000,000  for  medicines  ?  i  ou  have  here  a  partial  list  in  which 
yon  show  the  cost  and  quantities. 

Col.  Darnall.  The  reason  I  did  not  fix  the  whole  list  was  that 
nj  clericid  force  did  not  have  the  time.  There  are  over  200  drugs. 
[  took  out  some  of  the  principal  items  to  show  you. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  figuring  now  on  the  existing  costs  ? 

Col.  Darnall.  Yes,  sir;  the  lat^t  costs  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  greater  ? 

Col.  Darnall.  Yes,  sir.  Medicines  have  risen  in  proportion  to 
3iost  other  things.  Some  have  risen  very  high  and  some  not  so 
nuch.  As  a  rule,  medicines  are  about  as  high  in  proportion  as  other 
things. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  money  have  you  already  spent  for 
nedicines  this  year,  do  you  recall  t 
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Ool.  Dabnau.  We  are  buying  certain  things  iigood  Ut  nhmi  of 
our  schedule.    We  had  actuallj  obligated  up  to  October  2,  f  7,834.- 
710.27;  but,  as  I  say,  tiiat  is  ;>rol:^bly  higher  th|m  oisr  average 
^ecaxise  we  bought  some  thiAgs  in  advanee, 

the  Chairman.  Tou  have  spent  ^bout  (»e-fourtii  e(  the  amouci 
of  money  you  are  figuring  on* 

Cel.  Dabnall.  I  am  finning  on  about  $27,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  $27,916,000? 

Col.  Dabnali^.  Yes;  i^early  $28,000,000,  and  this  is  neaiff  $8,000.- 
000. 

The  Chaibman.  A  Kttle  over  one-fourth  in  three  mcmths  f 

Col.  Dabnall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chai|lman.  At  that  rate  you  would  about  axhaust  tha  fund' 

Col.  pABNALL.  Wq  will  do  woll  to  come  within  the  $27,000,00*' 
We  had  to  make  quite  a  large  purdiase  of  mori>hine  not  long  a^re 
f rpm  England  fmd  we  will  cut  down  on  morjdiine  in  fatixra  pur- 
chases; we  win  not  have  to  buy  so  niuph. 

(See  pp.  1060,  106S,  1576.) 

The  Chaibman.  You  figure  your  present  requirements  for  hospital 
furniture  and  equipment,  $10,3^3»4i3«  and  ^ou  figured  in  connectio:: 
with  the  Army  bill  that  your  hospital  equipment  would  cost  $2i».- 
640,000  ? 

Col,  Dabnall.  As  I  told  you  the  other  evening,  there  has  been  a 
regrouping  and  things  included  in  hospital  equipment  are  not  in- 
Ciluded  in  nospital  equipment  here. 

The  Chaibman.  They  are  thrown  into  hospital  supplies! 

Col.  Dabnall.  Those  two  should  come  together,  but  they  do  not 
make  up  the  diflference  by  any  means.  There  are  a  lot  of  other  item? 
For  instance,  the  sterilizers  that  we  want  to  buy,  the  disinfertors 
^nd  things  of  that  sort  were  included.  We  have  made  a  distributi-  - 
to  cover  the  method  they  want  us  to  follow.  It  has  thrown  thin^ 
from  one  group  to  another. 

The  Chaibman.  How  do  you  arrive  at  your  present  total  cost  of 
$10,843,413  for  hospital  furniture  and  eqmpment? 

Col.  Dabnall.  Hospital  furniture  ana  equipment  ? 

The  C^AIBMAN.  Yes,  sir.     Does  this  bear  any  relationship  to  bed> ' 

Col.  Dabnall.  Bedsteads  is  one  of  the  items. 

The  Chaibman.  I  understand.  I  did  not  mean  using  beds  in  the 
sense  of  bedsteads,  but  beds  in  the  sense  of  hospital  beds  f 

Col.  Dabnall.  Yes,  sir;  and  chairs  and  tables  in  proportion  to  tb* 
beds. 

The  Chaibman.  How  many  beds  do  you  figure  on  ? 

Col.  Dabnall.  We  figure  on  a  i^tel  of  about  950,000,  a  U^tai, 
including  reserve,  of  between  950,000  and  a  million. 

The  Chaibman.  Your  table  would  indicate  that  you  are  figuriic 
on  getting  1,059,405  bedsteads? 

Col.  Dabnall.  Yes,  sir;  of  bedsteads  large  and  small — or  the  C'.  i 
l>ed,  as  we  call  it,  together.  Why  they  want  so  many  for  replace- 
ments I  do  not  know.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  bedstead  ou^t  not  t^* 
break  very  easily,  but  they  do  ask  overseas  for  quite  a  number  «'f 
replacements;  so  we  have  to  allow  an  excess  of  beds  to  the  actual 
number  of  beds  they  expect  to  have  in  commission,  and  a  laip?r 
excess  of  mattresses,  of  course. 
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The  Ckaxbuas.  As  I  undeistaod  it,  this  is  piredicated  upon  7  per 
«eiit  of  your  oyer*-«eas  ioteta,  and  so  far  as  the  beds  relate  to  taking 
emxe  of  the  forces  OTerseas,  aamimfag  that  the  average  occupancy  of  a 
bed  would  be  six  months,  it  would  make  3)  per  cent  on  a  yearly 
iMkais  f<M:  your  OTsr^seas  forees. 

Col.  Sai ITH.  That  is  the  provision  for  this  countiy  to  take  care  of 
l^e  returning  sick  and  wounded  from  overseas. 

The  Chagrmak.  It  is  also  predicated  upon  5  per  cent  for  your  army 
here  in  America,  lliat  is  the  theory  t 

Col.  Dabnall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  make  out  the  fleures,  using  what  seems  to  be 
*  soientifio  method  of  applying  the  weignted  average  of  patients  here, 
vour  percentage  will  be  very  much  ^eater  than  that,  because  on  the 
basis  of  that  percentage  you  woula  want  an  initial  equipment  here 
in  the  United  States  of  about  160,000  beds. 

Col.  Darkall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  instead  of  that  you  are  providing  an  initial 
eqmpment  of  202,650  beds.  In  addition  to  that,  you  are  figuring, 
according  to  this  table,  on  maintenaaee  for  645  beds  for  this  initial 
United  Sates  equipment,  and  a  reserve  of  87,390  beds.  T^en  you 
have  an  over-seas  equipment  of  062,150  beds,  which  seems  to  be 
predicated,  according  to  what  is  stated  here,  on  a  total  of  4,800,000 
men.  ^ 

Col.  Darnall.  No,  sir;  this  total  of  beds  is  based  on  4,800,000 
men  as  the  total  number  for  this  countiy  and  abroad. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  arrive  at  this  662,150  beds  for 
overseas  I 

Col.  Darnall.  The  way  they  did  that  was  that  when  this  was 
figured  out  by  sheets,  according  to  our  basic  sheets,  it  was  done  by 
months,  and  that  does  not  give  the  proper  weighted  average.  In 
some  months  there  will  be  a  smaller  shipment  of  troops  tnan  in 
others. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  beds  for  each  25,000  men  do  you  send 
over? 

Col.  Darnall.  We  send  over  6,000  beds  and  cots,  to  begin  with, 
with  each  25,000  men,  and  then  there  is  an  automatic  suppljr. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  that  automatic  supply  is  I 

Col.  Smith.  The  percentage  of  beds  figured  for  overseas  forces  is 
17  per  cent  of  the  troops.     That  is  based  on  experience. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Figured  on  the  basis  of  17  per  cent  for  every  man 
who  goes  over,  without  regard  to  when  he  goes  over,  you  would  have 
a  total  need  of  571,200  beds,  but  you  are  figuring  here  on  662,150 
beds,  and  then  an  overseas  maintenance  of  35,140  beds  and  an 
overseas  reserve  of  11,430  beds. 

Col.  Smith.  I  understand  from  Col.  Darnall  that  the  figures  he  has 
given  you  there  include  a  great  many  cots. 

Col.  Darnall.  Yes. 

Col.  Smith.  They  are  extras  that  are  not  figured  in  the  17  per 
cent.    The  17  per  cent  is  fibred  as  hospital  beds. 

Col.  Darnall.  At  first,  Mr.  Chairman,  their  estimate  was  24  per 
cent,  and  for  a  Ions  time  we  did  send  them  on  that  basis.  It  is  only 
recently  that  they  nave  cut  it  down  to  17  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  My  statements  are  not  for  the  purpose  of  quarreling 
with  your  total  requirement  as  you  figure  it,  but  simply  for  the 
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purpose  of  testing,  as  far  as  it  may  be  an  increase  in  requirement  < 
•what  the  percentages  will  be.     It  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  h-i 
equipment  you  are  figuring  here  is  very  mucn  larger  than  what  v  u 
theoretically  state  it  to  be. 

Col.  Smith.  I  think  not,  sir;  if  you  take  into  consideration  tL:i* 
the  hospitalization  basis  is  17  per  cent,  and  that  according  to  ycu: 
figure  is  571,000,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  difference  there  would  n 
accounted  for  in  the  costs  and  extraordinary  requirements  that  a> 
in  addition  to  the  17  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Except,  Colonsl,  in  figuring  mine  as  17  par  cent  I 
figured  it  on  ths  total  number  that  would  gdt  over  there. 

CoL  Smith.  That  is  as  it  has  to  be  figured  according  to  tha  ba^^i? 
given  us. 

Col.  Dabnall.  There  is  a  dissipation  of  all  sorts  of  material,  not 
only  bsds  but  everything  else,  on  account  of  tha  larg3  Qiiinb3r  of 
littld  plasms.  Every  littla  detachmant  has  to  have  a  certain  number 
of  beos  provid3d  for  it,  even  if  thsre  are  only  150  man,  and  there  are 
no  doubt  hundreds  of  those  pla-^es  scattered  over  Franoe. 

The  CHAiBBiAN.  I  understand  that,  and  what  we  want  to  do.  of 
course,  is  to.supply  the  necessary  beds.  We  are  all  agreed  about  that 
I  was  trjring  to  ascertain  just  how  you  figured  it  out. 

Col.  Darnall.  This  month  thsy  callaa  on  us  for  100,000  h^ds,  so 
th3y  must  need  tham  right  away.  Th^y  are  evidantly  not  long  oc 
badb  over  thare.  We  are  shipping  100,000  bedsteads  this  montii. 
and  will  ship  anoth'^r  100,000  n3xt  month. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  would  not  bear  any  relationship  to 
this  question,  because  we  are  figuring  on  total  amounts  irresp^tive 
of  whether  they  have  been  sent  over  or  not. 

Col.  Darn  ALL.  I  believe  when  they  have  heavy  casualties  next 
year  they  will  probably  raise  their  percentage  again,  but  of  course  w^ 
do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  same  basis  you  have  figured  out  your  chairs 
and  bedside  tables,  operating  tables,  and  so  on,  which  gives  you  vou: 
total  of  $10,843,413. 

SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

On  surgical  instruments  you  figure  a  total  of  $10,877,876.  Are  you 
able  to  g3t  surri^al  instruments  and  aetuaUy  proeure  th?m  to  th.» 
extent  vou  need  th-^m  ? 

Col.  Darnall.  That  is  a  very  interesting  story,  Mr.  Chairman. 
We  had  to  go  out  to  the  drop-forging  psoph,  who  made  drop  forging 
for  oth-^r  purposes,  and  g3t  th^m  to  make  the  dies  and  th-^n  w^ 
furnish?d  the  rough  forgings  to  all  sorts  of  finishers.  For  example*. 
the  manufacturing  jewebrs  have  tak^n  these  forgings  to  finish  for 
us.  For  certain  other  instruments  we  have  gone  to  th?  nearest  allied 
commercial  line.  For  instance,  we  will  get  our  bone  drills  and  thin^ 
of  that  kind  from  the  people  who  make  drills  for  the  hardware 
business.  In  that  way  we  have  developed  a  supply  that  is  now  com- 
ing in  which  will  be  adequate. 

The  Chairman.  You  first  imdertook  to  standardize  your  equity 
ment  and  eUminated  the  unnecessary  instruments  that  the  individ- 
ual practitioner  might  desire,  and  reduced  it  down  to  a  limited  num- 
ber of  necessary  types  ? 

Col.  Darnall.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  And  you  have  now  increased  the  capacity  of  the 
tountry  sufficiently  to  enable  you  to  obtain  these  types  ? 

Col.  Darnall.  Yes,  sir.  Many  of  these  people  will  go  out  of  busi- 
ness when  the  war  is  over.  For  example,  take  the  item  of  surgical 
needles.  There  were  no  surgical  needles  made  in  this  country,  and 
bliey  told  us  they  could  not  be  made  here.  We  invited  the  president 
>f  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.  here,  and  he  undertook  to  develop 
that  business,  aUd  he  is  now  making  all  we  want,  and  thev  are  beau- 
tiful needles.  The  same  thing  is  true  through  all  lines.  The  surgical- 
instrument  people  at  first  were  not  equipped  to  do  it  with  their 
equipment. 

The  Chairman.  These  tables  which  are  submitted  here  seem  to 
give  the  total  requirements.  Are  they  predicated  upon  the  number 
of  officers  in  the  Medical  Corps  ? 

Col.  Darnall.  For  certain  items  they  are.  For  instance,  instru- 
ments for  medical  officers.  Those  are  the  individual  instruments  that 
each  officer  carries  with  him,  and  they  carry  them  all  the  time,  in  the 
trenches  and  through  the  mud,  and  they  break  them  up  and  destroy 
then.  Such  instruments  have  to  be  replaced  very  frequently.  That 
is  not  true  of  certain  other  instruments.  There  is  a  certain  amount 
of  equipment  they  have  called  for  for  the  various  types  of  hospitals, 
and  also  replacements  for  (hese.  All  instruments  go  very  fast  over 
there;  the  wastage  is  large.  There  was  a  shortage  a  short  time  ago, 
and  we  sent  buyers  out  from  Washington  and  bought  up  all  the  instru- 
ments of  suitame  types  we  could  get  fiom  the  jobbers  over  the  country. 
In  September  we  sent  over  55  tons  of  surgical  instruments  alone  in 
order  to  get  enough.  You  can  hardly  imagine  that.  The  reason  for 
that  shortage  was  not  on  account  of  their  estimate  being  too  low,  but 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  their  hospitalization  scheme  as  orieinally 
planned  was  not  carried  into  effect.  They  had  intended  to  have  a 
small  number  of  lai-?e  hospitalization  centers  where  we  could  utilize 
our  equipment,  ana  the  estimate  was  based  on  that  arrangement. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  had  to  go  out  and  take  what  they  could  get 
in  tliis  village  and  that  village,  and  that  meant  a  dissipation  of  mate- 
rial and  equipment. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  had  to  have  many  more  hos- 
pitals of  small  size  and  therefore  you  proportionately  had  to  have  a 
greater  number  of  surreal  instruments  1 

Col.  Darnall.  That  is  the  idea,  and  that  was  also  true  of  a  lot  of 
other  equipment. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  buying  any  of  these  instruments  in 
Em^land  ? 

Col.  Darnall.  No  ;  they  would  not  sell  us  any.  They  sold  us  a  few 
needles,  only  5,000  gross,  and  told  us  that  the  surgical  needles  would 
have  to  come  from  this  country  for  our  purposes.  We  therefore  de- 
veloped our  own  sources  of  supply. 

The  Chairman.  Before  the  war  we  used  to  get  a  good  many  sur- 
gical instruments  out  of  Germanv. 

Col.  Darnall.  Nearly  all  of  tnem. 

The  Chairman.  They  specialized  on  them. 

Col.  Darnall.  Yes;  and  we  are  getting  some  from  Japan,  but  they 
are  not  as  good  as  ours.  They  are  poorly  made  and  many  are  re- 
jected by  our  inspectors. 
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The  Cqaiuhaii.  Now  you  have  w  estimaW  here  iixt  vtugieal 
dreasiogs  amountmg  to  192,988.621  aa  your  toW  requircvDMat.  Qi 
what  baaU  do  you  make  that  oalculation  t 

Col  Dakn414«.  We  make  that  calculation  on  what  we  are  Actually 
using  in  this  country  and  on  t^e  automatic  supply  and  the  iniUil 
9up|^y  thev  have  called  for  abroad.  It  eeems  to  me  a  vary  large 
quantity  of  surgical  dresaLug^i  and  I  hope  that  one  ol  these  days  tbqr 
will  tell  ua  that  they  do  not  want  eo  many,  but  they  have  not  dooe 
80  yet. 

The  Chairhan.  Haw  are  you  obtaimng  these  siu^cal  dreeaingsl 
The  Red  Cro^  for  a  while  was  making  some  of  them. 

Col.  Darnall.  They  never  have  furnished  dressings  for  the  Arm; 
to  any  considerable  extent.  We  have  had  to  go  and  ooinmandeer 
mills^  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  material.  We  did  that  through  the 
Quartermaster  Department*  I  suppose  there  are  about  120  milk 
which  have  devoted  a  good  deal  of  their  capacity  to  makixig  the  gray 
gauae  that  these  dressing  are  made  of.  Wnen  we  get  hold  ol  that  we 
turn  it  over  to  the  dreasmgs  manufacturers  of  the  country  for  bleach- 
ing and  making  into  these  special  dressings  shown  on  this  tabla 
There  are  certain  other  dressings  in  this  item  that  we  use  a  great  deal 
of,  for  instance,  plain  gauze.  We  turn  tUat  over  to  the  Red  Cross, 
and  furnish  them  the  other  materials,  such  as  cotton  and  oakum,  and 
they  make  up  these  dressings  according  to  our  designs  which  have 
been  furnished  from  overseas  into  paas  of  various  kinds.  These 
dressings  do  not  appear  in  this  list.  When  completed,  these  dressings 
are  turned  over  to  us  and  we  send  them  overseas.  Then  there  are 
special  dressings  like  the  aid  packet.  This  aid  packet  is  the  metal 
packet  which  the  soldier  carries  as  a  part  of  his  equipment. 

TheCHAiBMAN.  You  have  evidently  increased  very  greatly  your 
estimate  of  the  quantities  of  surgical  dressings  needed  ? 

Col.  Darnall.  Yea.  If  they  had  told  me  oefore  this  war  that  we 
would  ever  have  need  for  the  dressings  that  are  listed  on  this  one  sheet 
nobody  could  have  made  me  believe  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  only  estimated  in  the  Army  act  for  $26,000,000 
worth  of  these,  and  now  imder  a  reallotment  of  your  Army  funds  jovl 
are  allotting  from  that  appropriation  $65,000,000,  and  you  are  aslong 
for  $27,000,000  more. 

Col.  Darnall.  Yes;  and  approximately  the  gauze  that  enters  into 
this  will  amount  to  500,000,000  yards. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  really  figure  you  are  going  to  have  this 
reouirement  ? 

Col.  Darnall.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  they  are  going 
to  do  with  it.  Of  course  if  you  figure  out  the  number  of  bandages 
you  will  find  that  if  they  have  1,000,000  men  all  the  time  wounded 
you  can  give  those  men  a  fresh  bandage  twice  a  day  right  aloiig,  but 
of  course  in  those  cases  of  woimded  where  bones  are  broken  ancTthere 
is  much  suppuration  they  use  an  immense  amount  of  dressings  in 
each  case  and  some  of  those  cases  may  require  dressings  for  months. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  figured  on  your  over-seas  requirements  I 

Col.  Darnall,  Yea.  We  need  comparatively  few  now  in  the 
United  States,  because  there  are  very  few  wounded  here.  Further- 
more, we  are  reusing  dressings  in  this  countrv:  that  is,  we  are  arrang- 
ing to  renovate  the  materials  by  launde 
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ThB  OtuoMMA^.  WiU  ^i|  htkve  way  TwimMAkfti  abroad  I 

Ool.  Dasnali4»  Yes;  m  Mrtain  plaeeS;  but  they  have  net  good 
facilities  over  there  for  doing  that  sort  of  iv«rk,  and  thej  wguM 
have  to  put  in  very  large  faoiKtiee,  The  IsjanderiM  is  one  el  the 
most  difficult  prabfems  abroad.  It  all  has  to  be  done  by  hand. 
The  process  is  expensive  and  slow.  They  t^e  the  dothes,  us  X 
understand  it,  out  to  the  stmams  and  beat  them  with  a  paddle,  and 
that  is  %bo\^t  the  best  laundering  they  have. 

The  Ohmkman,  We  have  createa  a.  number  of  lautMleries  and 
eteriliaation  j^aiits  over  tiiere. 

Col.  DabnaU'.  They  are  making  some  effort  \q  reclaim  the  dress- 
inga,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  this  country.  We  h(vve  had 
very  good  results  over  here.  Th<^  ape  not  umng  moPS  than  one^ 
fourth  or  one-third  of  the  dressings  hers  that  they  wers  a  year  ego; 
that  is,  in  proportion. 

vsTBRDTAar  aevmcBVi  awd  Mrrsuxa. 

The  C^AUMAV.  Ccdonel,  in  your  new  arrangement  of  totals  yoa 
put  veterinary  equipment  and  supf^s  at  S4,235,000.  You  estif 
mated  in  the  Army  act  for  $42,068,000.  How  did  you  coBae  to 
make  such  a  huge  mistake  as  thati 

Gen.  Rksoabd.  As  I  understand  it.  Mr.  CSiaiman,  the  original 
estimate  in  the  Army  bill  was  estimated  on  veterinary  equipment  and 
supplies  to  individual  veterinary  suigeons.  Now  we  have  estab- 
hshed  veterinary  depots  with  veterinary  suppUes  so  that  each  indi- 
vidual veterinary  surgeon  does  not  require  a  complete  equipBient. 
Am  I  not  right  about  that,  Colonel  ? 
Col.  Stancliffe.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  would  hardly  explain  a  difference  of 
$38,000,000. 

Col.  Stancliffe.  There  are  a  number  of  circumstances,  Mr. 
Chairman.  First  the  equipment  of  the  divisions  was  based  on 
approximately  10,000  horses  to  a  division.  Owing  to  motorization 
it  has  been  reduced  to  practically  6,500.  The  origuml  requirMuent 
for  initial  equipment  anticipated  that  each  division  would  be 
equipped  with  an  initial  equipment  of  a  complete  hospital  equipment, 
but  after  communicating  with  the  British  and  taking  advantage  of 
their  equipment  which  they  had  developed  in  the  last  2^  years  prior 
to  our  entrance  into  the  war,  it  wae  decided  to  adopt  their  eqiiipment 
practically  as  they  had  developed  it,  and  that  reduced  our  initial 
equipment  in  a  division  to  practically  a  unit  equipment.  The  treat* 
ment  of  all  cases  other  than  emergency  cases  was  turned  over  to 
line  of  communication  hospitals  and  base  hospitals,  only  requirinff 
the  treatment  for  minor  injuries  where  animals  would  be  returned 
to  duty  in  a  few  days  in  the  divisions.  At  the  time  we  entered  the 
war  our  equipment  was  based  entirely  on  a  permanent  garrison,  and 
we  found  it  was  cumbersome.  Take,  for  mstance,  just  one  case. 
We  were  utiUaing  a  mixture  of  nux  vomica  instead  of  strychnine. 
It  meant  a  very  iraeile  container,  which  was  expeoisive.  and  it  was 
hard  to  handle,  hard  to  ship,  and  we  simply  substitutea  the  strych- 
nine for  it.  Then  there  were  a  number  of  very  expensive  drugs  which 
we  found  we  could  substitute  for.  In  some  cases  these  dr^gs  were 
required  for  the  medical  department  and  were  not  absolutely 
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tial  for  US,  and  we  eliminated  those  entirely.  Then  there  is  anotr-: 
thing  in  regard  to'  the  purchase  of  animals.  On  September  28  tLr> 
were  464,226  public  aiumals  in  the  service. 

The  Chaibman.  Here  and  overseas  ? 

Col.  Stancliffe.  Yes,  sir.  Overseas  168,528  and  in  the  Umit-: 
States  295,698. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  figure  your  total  number  is  going  : 
be  during  the  year  ? 

Col.  Stancliffe.  We  anticipate  we  will  require  with  the  sar- 
requirement  in  the  transportation  and  horsing  of  artillery  500,L'  . 
more. 

The  Chaibman.  You  are  over  100,000  too  high.  The  latest  figure 
as  to  the  number  of  animals,  including  horses,  draft  and  pack  anima.^ 
in  America  and  overseas,  is  827,000. 

Col.  Stangliff£.  This  is  a  variable  figure.  It  depends  entirely  ci 
what  they  can  do  in  regard  to  motorization. 

The  Chairman.  No;  the  figure  I  give  you  is  what  has  actually  beei 
worked  out  according  to  the  present  estimate  of  the  horses  and  thr 
draft  animals  which  will  be  put  overseas  and  the  number  to  1*^ 
shipped  from  here  month  by  month  up  to  June  30,  and  also  includes 
the  ones  that  will  be  here  in  America. 

Col.  Stancliffe.  This  is  the  maximum  additional  requiremen:. 
It  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  territory  that  military  operations 
take  place  in. 

MOTOR  vehicles — ^AMBULANCES. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  for  motor  vehicles  of  $25,825.- 
000.    Did  not  the  quartermaster  estimate  for  motor  vehicles  for  you  i 

Col.  Darnall.  ^ot  for  motor  ambulances. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  not  going  to  procure  them  for  you  ! 

Col.  Darnall.  No;  we  have  turned  the  money  over  to  the  motor 
transport  service. 

The  Chairman.  Then  they  are  going  to  procure  them  for  you  ? 

Col.  Darnall.  No;  it  is  a  curious  tning  that  the  motor  transport 
service  has  charge  of  all  the  motor  vehicles,  but  the  vehicles  are  pro- 
cured by  the  Quartermaster's  Department. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this  estimate  predicated  on  ?  How  manj 
ambulances  do  you  expect  to  get  ? 

Col.  Darnall.  I  have  not  a  table  showing  that. 

The  Chairman.  Does  anybody  know  how  much  they  are  goins:  to 
cost  and  how  many  you  expect  to  have?  These  are  the  small  Ford 
ambulances,  are  they  not  ? 

Col.  Darnall.  No;  there  are  two  kinds;  one  is  the  Ford  and  one 
is  what  is  known  as  the  G.  M.  C. — the  large  ambulances. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  recall,  the  Quartermaster's  Department  esti- 
mated $12,000,000  for  this  purpose. 

Col.  Darnall.  That  was  on  the  deficiency.  That  was  in  addition 
to  the  money  which  we  turned  over  to  the  motor  transport  service,  I 

f ^resume.    That  estimate  was  made  by  the  motor  transport  corps,  so 
ar  as  the  additional  program  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Thompson.  In  point  of  fact,  this  sum  of  money  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  Medical  Department  to  the  Quartermaster  Corps. 

Col.  Darnall.  To  the  motor  transport  corps  and  not  to  the 
Quartermaster  Corps. 
Mr.  Thompson.  It  is  off  our  books. 
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avIUAir  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  you  have  an  item  for  civilian  medical 
lervice,  $1,300,000.    What  is  the  explanation  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Thomson.  That  is  based  upon  the  relative  increase  of  the 
^rmy.  The  amount  paid  out  under  that  head  during  1918  was 
1768,000.  We  conjecture — and  that  is  all  it  is — that  we  will  have 
bo  pay  a  proportionate  amoimt  for  the  increased  force  of  1919. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  that  service  ? 

Gen.  Richard.  Where  miUtary  medical  services  are  not  available 
enlisted  men  or  of&cers  are  entitled  to  employ  civihan  physicians  and 
to  arrange  for  hospital  treatment. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  to  cover  that  character  of  expense  1 

Qen.  Richard.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  is  based  on  the  expenditures  of  the 
current  year. 

Mr.  Thomson.  It  also  covers  the  employment  of  civilian  physicians 
throughout  the  coimtry  to  make  physical  examinations  of^one  char- 
acter or  another.  Col.  Smith  thinks  the  new  Students'  Army  Train- 
ing Corps  will  very  likely  cause  an  increase  in  that  amount. 

Gen.  KiCHARD.  1  was  about  to  say  that  I  think  the  amount  is  too 
small  for  that  reason,  because  we  do  not  know  yet  how  many  students 
-we  will  have  to  provide  for  in  that  way;  that  is,  civilian  medical 
attendance. 

HOSPrrAL  SUPPLIES,  TEXTILES,   ETC. 

(Seep.  1070.) 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  head  of  hospital  supplies,  textiles,  you 
are  estimating  a  total  expenditure  for  the  year  of  $70,682,673.  Does 
this  bear  any  relationship  to  your  bed  program  ? 

Col,  Darnall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  you  are  figuring  5,808,620  pajama  suits. 
Of  course,  you  furnish  these  only  for  the  sick  ? 

Col.  Darnall.  Yes;  we  furnish  them  only  to  the  sick. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  more  than  a  pajama  suit  for  every 
man  who  will  ever  come  into  the  service. 

Col.  Darnall.  If  we  have  our  present  program  it  would,  yes;  if 
they  do  not  raise  the  program. 

The  Chairman.  But  j;ou  are  only  figuring  on  the  present  program  ? 

Col.  Darnall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Including  the  men  who  will  be  called  to  the  colors, 
who  will  go  out,  be  rejected,  replacements  and  everything  else,  you 
will  probably  not  have  over  5,200,000  men  who  will  ever  come  to  the 
colors,  and  yet  you  are  figuring  5,808,620  pajama  suits.  How  many 
pajama  suits  do  you  figure  for  a  sick  man  ? 

Col.  Darnall.  About  five  or  six  a  year.  They  do  not  last  long, 
as  thev  are  just  cheap  outing  fiannel.  As  you  know,  they  are  washra 
very  frequentlv,  ana  they  do  not  last  but  a  little  while.  They  are 
using  them,  Mr,  Chairman,  somewhere;  I  do  not  know  where  they 
are  going,  but  they  are  using  them  and  calling  for  more. 

Tne  ChaAiRMAN.  Of  course,  there  has  been  nothing  like  that  num- 
ber purchased  ? 

Col.  Darnall.  No  ;  you  have  the  figures  there. 

The  Chairman.  This  shows  that  there  were  purchased  in  1917  and 
1918,  1,662,224,  and  I  do  not  know  what  stock  you  have  on  hand. 
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Col.  Dabnall.  We  haT«  aoAo;  we  «n  short  right  now.  We  hftye 
a  heavy  shipment  due  to  go  across  that  we  have  not  got;  thej  are 
ioing  iiiad«. 

The  CHAiBBiAH.  W#wlB]tifi6tti]tth(»l-ie<wd  Aetdiiaixriher0i|u^ 
■MitB  YOti  fiow  esthoata  imder  tiia  hMd  ^  liosj^lal  sitpfdieB,  textihs. 

^aid  siattftmnt  lottowd:) 

EewpUal  •uppUti 


'■  •     '    •  ' 

nmlteU 

Hattresses. . . , 

Plilows 

giUy  ua>e8 

BofMs. 

PQlsmssiiHs.^., ^. 

Convoteseent  eovtrns 

To«r«ilft,  hatb  (doMo) 

To\Tels,  hand  (doMn) . . . . 
Blanket^,  rubber 


9dtal 
raquiied 
tftrougli 

1919. 


-- 


1,062,689 

2,810,810 

14,319,140 

17,6S4,»0 

$,  809^629 

1,771,3« 

341,508 

a» 193, 399 

6S3,316 


PatnlMsed 

iWT-re. 


708,  ((00 

1«M7,224 
402  195 
lfiS,M9 

190,316 


Tote 
procutBtf. 


-- 


^'812' 
2, 102,' 240 

4,146»396 
1,369,153 

N7,S09 
1,727,605 

46»,000 


CMC. 


M.39 

10.  sr 

1.30 

.28 

1.05 

\% 

r.eo 

3.00 
1.00 


g,St«o« 

3, 4*0,  »f  OR 

14,96^790  9 

4;««0,747  2$ 


1,< 

5»  1821  SIS.  00 

r«o.r — 


70,  (00^673. 71 


The  Chairman.  You  state  you  have  been  having  difficid^  in  get- 
ting enough  of  them  t 

Col.  Dabnall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  sitUtttidti  now  ? 

OoL  Daxn ALi^  We  h^ve  ratader  a  demaiid  on  the  buraatt  of  ptoeitre- 
omnt  of  the  Quartennaster'^  Depariaifint  for  o  luge  iMmber  of 
them  and  we  are  waiting  for  thaoi^  to  «emA  aGresa,  be^  tfao^  mm  get- 
tinjg  them  very  slowly.  A  lot  of  this  materiat  has'  t6  be  maoe  beoause 
it  is  not  on  the  majfket.  Tfaey  oen  ao^  go  eut  and  get  the  etoeks 
because  the  stocks  have  iSk  been  made  up,  and  (hey  have  to  g»  and 
have  these  tluogs  made  at  the  mills  and  it  takes  a  long  tine. 

DENTAL  EQma^MBlfT  AN&  SCPnOfia. 

The  Chaibman.  I  notice  you  have  an  estimate  of  $6^860,000  for 
dental  equipment  and  sUif^besK    What  does  a  dental  outfit  eost. 

Col.  Dabnall.  They  have  several  kinds  of  outfits  and  I  have  no 
estimate  here  of  the  equipment  as  sudiu  iThey  are  assembled  from 
the  same  items  in  the  various  kinds  of  unite.  We  have  a  base  out- 
fit, which  is  a  mueh  larger  outfit  than  a  pcurtable  outdt.  These  are 
o^  items  here  and  I  have  not  the  details. 

Col.  Logan.  If  I  may  be  p^mitted,  ^ou  have  5,599  abroad,  or 
ought  to  have;  thev  would  be  in  the  main  field  outfits;  then  there 
would  be  3,607  in  this  country  and  2,000  or  2,500  of  diose  would  be 
base  and  the'oth^:s  would  be  field,  making  a  total  9,206. 

The  Chaibman.  You  have  not  summarized  the  general  equipmeBtt 

Col.  Dabnall.  I  did  not  have  time  te  get  the  sheets  eut. 
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The  expenditures  lor  1918  were $629,403.76 

The  alldtment  for  1919  iA 1,144,000.00 

AmfedditieMlallotiaaiitlBeridaiiiledaeaMded 530,000.00 

l,674,00a00 

Ibe  MMitional  amount  is  iiproportioaaileincKeaae  lor  the  preaent 
aaiatary  project.  Itet  of  ihle  is  to  blatik  lofidi,  Wliidli  afo  im^ 
in  cihoraiom  numben  in  hoaiBtal  adndaktration,  and  the  frequent 
physical  examiaa^()ll8  ol  reermits  and  soldiem.  Now  blaiiJn  are 
meceooorily  added  from  tiaie  to  time  to  anet  new  eonditioao,  and 
win  increase  the  etpenditutes  someif^kKt  out  of  proportion  to  the 
increase  si  the  military  loroes. 
BnM^oyees,  eivyian.  salaried  (covering  all  classes  si  eiviliaaa  em- 
ployed  in  offices,  depots,  and  nospitals): 

ne present  pay  roll  is M,ed6,9M.lkS 

Additional  authorisalions  have  been  gtrM 2, 101, 864. 4^ 

4,737,840.72 
AllelmeDt  out  ol  tke  present  i^n^pnMiea 8,008,261.^ 

2, 089, 569. 73 
estiDaato 2,000,000.00 

j^ynericBcn  BtpidUiwfUEry  Ptns  dabantnentB. — The  amount  actually  advanced  to 
nedical  dbbuTsin^  offlcenr  in  Europe  fbr  1918  wa^  917,943,800,  to  cOviar  baynients 
nraneas.  From  ltl9  lunds  93,600,600  have  been  advanced  to  October  8, 1919.  Re- 
|uirementB  ol  this  head  and  lor  contingencies  not  loreseeable  estimated  925,000,000. 

Hospital  fumUure  and  e^piipmenU 


5:::::::::::;:;;;: 

bedMde 

siwatiiK 

p^^. ,  jfStSmaU... 

iaaiitlrwi,ligge,  irilh  boUsr... 
.laite^wiUibaUv. 


raqufisd 

tlkrouitll 

1919. 


1,069,406 
AV099 

7,823 

4S,06S 

TOO 

i,eos 


Ptr- 

1917-1& 


6,800 
883,638 
819,000 

6,788 
889,395 

1,471 

8,006 
336 


To  be 
procured. 


167,430 

676,777 

847,156 

43,277 

765,673 

5^708 

84,060 

476 

638 


Coft. 


86.86 

450 

.63 

aoioo 

.70 

18a  00 

5a  00 

2,ioao8 

8,6oaoo 


Amount. 


81,048,487.80 

3^040^  oea  50 

8t8,70a28 
866,6ia00 
685,971. 10 
747,760.00 

l,708,00a00 
O07,5OaOD 

1,667,500.00 


10,818,418.88 


Jhmpikd  suppKUf  mke^hneoiu. — Stationery,  dMes,  kitchen  utensils,  enamelware, 
>roeiiuiy  soap,  soups,  tea>  coffee,  cocoa,  condensed  milk,  sugar,  hard  bread,  cutlery, 
iiMier  bags  aad  cushions  lamps,  and  lanterns^  vials,  bottles,  pill  boase,  etc.:  Total 
\  92,702,000;  appropriated.  92,000,000. 

Baspttal  suppdUi  (taOtUs), 


■»illOW8 

^'illow 


^oBvalaneotsovns 

rowels,  bfttii. dozen. 

Poweb.  band. do... 

jlanirfltt,  rnMmr 


IViUl. 


Total 
required 
through 

1919. 


6,000,000 

1,062,680 

8,810,840 

14,319,140 

17,581,200 

5»  808, 620 

1,771,34« 

341,508 

2,193,306 

663,316 


Ptm^iased 
1917-18. 


3,803,061 

250,689 

708,600 

1,042,054 

3,339,704 

1,663,284 

402,195 

193,999 

465,791 

190,318 


To  be 
procored. 


3,806,919 

812,000 

8,109^240 

12,377,086 

14,244,496 

4, 146,886 

1,369,153 

147,509 

1,727,805 

463,000 


Cost. 


8a30 

ia55 

1.30 
.38 
1.05 
1.60 
8.85 
7.00 
3.00 
1.60 


I 


ASMMiei. 


823,090,806.00 
8,566, 60a  00 
2,732,91X00 
3,465,5M4.08 
14,956,720.80 
6,684,233w60 
4,449,747.36 
1,033,563.00 
6,182,815.00 
740,80a00 


70,688,673.78 
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i  irulrumentt. 


■^ 

1B17-1S. 

"^e^"^ 

o«t. 

Anmir- 

^ 

K.tO! 

ii 

u'lM 
23  1SS 

2  an 

in 

2;  891 

s;8«3 

«,«01 
IS,  000 

Ii 

23,000 
SWO 

i 

■.1;S 

304,91)7 
fi,000 

208)407 

13,ISS 

11 

as 

«22|oea 

n.ss 

is| 
IS 

05.00 

20!  oo 

tl 
J 

10.00 
i.» 

i3l7a 

t-   - 

»     ■■ 

^^  '■ : 

'«K-.<-  • 

10,KT,-::  - 

Surgieal  dreafiiu/t. 


1,  com  position.,.,  grass.. 
■,  roller boies. 

ic,  rolls pounds. 


Cotton,  absorbent.....!  ounce  pachois.- 

Qs'i  .e.  pUIn,  rolls vatds. . 

Oau.B,  plain,  aterlli.ed.l  yard  packets.. 

Oau^e,  rii'li-nated do.... 

In  llvilual  dressing  packets 

&1^IIn,  unbleached. ....... -....vards- - 

Flaster.sdhesiie,  Sjards  by  2i  Inches, 

Pllsl       " 


\6,  S  yards  by  1  inch. 


Sutures,  Oitieut,  ctarome 1 

Bulurcs,  catgut,  plain 

Sutures,  siU,  3  St  es  In  packets... 

Ban  lai^,  rubber,  Martiu 

Ban  la^ea.  suspensory di 

Bplint,  HoJgens 

Sut'ire^.  ksn^roo  tendon  <1  In  tu 


1,097,290 
l.OTO.HO 


etand  buidage,  rubber... 


iMboratory  equipment  and  tuppHu. 

Chemicals,  stains,  cultures $420.  Of' 

ApparatuB  aud  parta , 1,  i<00,'""'  ' 

Insirumenta TIS.'"'  ' 

Furniture,  suppUes,  containers,  etc 121,  i"    ' 

Total 3,  IM,  OB'  •■ 
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X-ray  tquipment  and  supplies. 

rhemicals $75,000. 00 

Apparatus  and  parts 1, 500. 000. 00 

Instniments 280,000.00 

Supplies,  filnifl,  screens,  etc 950,000.00 

Total 2, 806, 000. 00 

Dental  equipment  and  supplies. 

Drugs $200, 000. 00 

Eh-easings 70, 000. 00 

Apparatus  and  parts 3, 250, 000. 00 

I  nstruinents 2 ,  850, 000. 00 

Furniture,  supplies,  chests,  etc 480, 000. 00 

Total 6,850,000.00 

Veterinary  equipment  and  supplies. 

Drugs ?1, 050, 000. 00 

I>re«8in*<a 1, 250, 000. 00 

Apparatus  and  parts 225. 000. 00 

InstruRienta 800,000.00 

Blankets 700, 000. 00 

Furniture,  supplies,  chests,  etc 200, 000. 00 

Total 4,225,000.00 

Motor  vehicles  for  medical  service. 

Ainouiit  transferred  hv  the  Medical  Department  from  191^  funds  to 

that  corps  toward  the  1919  program $25, 825, 000. 0© 

ESTIMATE   OF   EXPENDITf RES   IK    1919. 

The  Chairman.  General,  how  much  of  this  money  do  you  estimate 
you  will  have  to  pay  out  this  year?  Has  any  estimate  been  made 
on  that  basis ) 

Qen.  RiCHABD.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  mar  have  a  bearing  on  that  to  state  that  our 
balance  of  the  1918  funds  in  the  Treasury  on  the  2d  of  this  month, 
out  of  a  total  of  $163,000,000  available,  was  less  than  $6,500,000. 

The  (^lAiRMAN.  Did  you  take  an  account  in  your  1918  funds  in 
connection  with  this  equipment  in  every  instance  ? 

(\)1.  Darxall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  you  did  as  to  beds  and  some  of  the  major 
items,  but  in  this  very  huge  item  of  surgical  dressings  did  you  figure 
anvthing  on  hand  from  1918  ^ 

('ol.  Darnall.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  as  to  the  amount  of  money  you  expected 
to  expend  this  year  but  did  not  get  an  answer. 

Col.  Darnall.  ActuaUy  withdrawn  from  the  Treasury? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  su-. 

Col.  Darnall.  We  run  about  three  months  behind.  The  amount 
MTithdrawn  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  three  quarters  of  the  amount 
obligated. 

The  Chairman.  You  got  all  of  the  money  out  of  the  Army  bill  in 
cash  and  none  of  it  in  contract  authorizations? 
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Col.  Darxall.  AR  in  cash. 

The  Chaibman.  Excluding  the  gas-mask  item  which  was  carrit-d 
in  your  table  here,  your  requirement  this  year  is  $293,787,531,  and 
subtracting  from  that  also  $25,825,000  for  motor  vehicles,  would 
make  $267,962,531  that  the  Medical  Department  will  itself  have  to 
expend.  I  understand  that  there  will  be  probably  expended  in  cash 
three-quarters  of  that,  or  a  total  of  $200,971 ,860,  and  vou  have  cash 
from  the  Army  bill,  excluding  also  the  $69,250,000  for  gas  masks 
and  $25,825,000  for  motor  vehicles,  $172,333,948,  so  that  if  you  ^t  u: 
the  estimate  that  you  are  making  here  $30,000,000  and  the  biJanct' 
in  contract  authorizations  it  would  take  care  of  the  situation  I 

Col.  Darnall.  Take  care  of  the  withdrawals  from  the  Treasury. 
That  depends  somewhat  on  this.  We  are  making  a  good  many  inter- 
bureau  requisitions  on  other  departments.  For  instance,  all  the 
textiles  we  buy  from  the  quartermaster  and  also  the  gray  goods  for 
surgical  dressings.  If  they  wait  imtil  after  they  complete  deliverie>. 
this  money  will  be  sufficient,  but  if  they  call  on  us  tor  these  heavy 
advances  when  we  make  our  requisitions,  and  before  completion  of 
deliveries,  it  will  not  be  sufficient. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  only  call  on  you  as  fast  as  they  them- 
selves would  pay  ? 

Col.  Daenall.  No.  The  original  proposition  was  that  when  wo 
made  the  requisitions  and  they  placed  the  orders,  we  should  place  tht* 
monev  with  them.  That  would  be  long  before  the  contracts  were 
completed. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  transfer  the  authority  as  well  as  xliv 
money. 

Col.  Darnall.  If  they  will  accept  that  in  place  of  the  money. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  not  the  money  they  will  have  to. 

Col.  Darnall.  They  might  refuse  to  furnish  the  supply.  A  very 
large  percentage  of  this,  practically  all  of  the  textiles  ana  all  of  the 
raw  materials  for  dressings,  will  come  that  way,  and  all  of  the  hard- 
ware will  come  that  way — all  of  those  items  have  been  consolidated- 
and  everythij^  except  our  technical  supplies,  like  medicines,  instru- 
ments, certain  hospital  furniture,  dental  equipment,  and  veterinary 
equipment. 
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Thursday,  October  10,  1918. 

WAR   INDUSTRIES  BOARD. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MB.  B.  M.  BABTJGH,  GHAIBMAIT,  WAB  DT- 
DTJSTBIES  BOABD;  MB.  GHABLES  H.  BIBB,  AUDITOB  AUB 
ACCOUNTANT;  MB.  WALTEB  HOLSIHOEB  AND  MB.  JOHV  E. 
KNOBEL,  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  VICE  CHAIBMAN. 

GENERAL   STATEMENT — ORGANIZATION. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Baruch,  I  understand  there  is  an  estimate  on 
its  way  to  the  committee  of  $3,107,950.26  as  a  deficiency  for  the 
year  1919. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  given  you  $1,150,000. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  the  statement  before  me  you  seem 
to  have  on  hand,  as  of  September  28,  $657,874.74.  In  other  words, 
you  are  planning  an  expenaiture  during  the  fiscal  year  of  $4,257,950.26. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  explanation,  in  a  broad  way,  for  the 
very  large  increase  over  the  appropriation  that  was  made  at  the 
beinninl  of  the  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Baruch.  At  that  time  it  was  only  an  estimate,  as  I  told  you. 
and  the  work  has  grown  so  much.  For  instance,  since  then  we  Lave 
sent  a  mission  to  the  other  side  and  I  think  the  expense  of  that  is 
$250,000.  Another  item  is  for  regional  advisers,  $210,000,  and  an 
increase  in  another  direction  is  due  to  .the  increased  work  that  has 
been  imposed  upon  us.  You  understand  that  in  addition  to  this 
there  are  something  Uke  250  of  the  best  executives  in  the  countnr 
who  receive  nothing. 

The  Chairman,  rerhaps  you  had  better  teU  us  anew  for  the 
record  just  the  sort  of  an  organization  you  have  created  in  the  War 
Industries  Board.  You  .are  now  entirely  separate  from  the  Council 
of  National  Defense. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  was  so  when  I  appeared  before  you  before. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  in  process  of  being  so. 

Mr.  Baruch.  What  was  the  date  of  the  heanng  ? 

The  Chairman.  May  14,  1918. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  think  in  March  the  President  had  determined  that. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  had  not  actually  brought  about  a  separu> 
tion. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  think  so,  but  I  will  ascertain  that  fact. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  immaterial.  Suppose  you  tell  us  tli. 
character  of  organization  you  have  cfeated. 

Mr.  HoLsiNGER.  The  organization  of  the  War  Industries  Board  i> 
briefly  outUned  in  the  President's  letter  of  March  14^  1918,  and  imdor 
that  there  have  been  created  certain  general  divisions.  Thexe  i>  a 
division  of  faciUties,  which  has  for  its  function  to  seek  out  and  exan:- 
ine  the  various  facihtiee  for  manufacturing  munitions  amd  things  -  .' 
that  kind  proposed  by  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  I'here  is  also  Vt 
division  of  resources  and  conversion.  That  division  has  for  its  dut^ 
the  seeking  out  of  sources  of  supply  and  facilities  and  the  cxeatiou  '  i 
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new  sources  of  supply  and  facilities  and  the  conversion  of  old  source* 
into  new  sources;  as,  for  instance,  the  conversion  of  plants  which 
were  formerly  occupied  in  producing  certain  hdnds  of  materials,  such 
as  pianos,  into  new  facihties,  as  the  manufacture  of  aeroplane  parts 
and  things  of  that  kind.  That  is  a  very  extensive  division  and  is 
operated  by  means  of  regional  directors  scattered  throughout  the 
United  States.  I  think  you  are  somewhat  familiar  with  the  operations 
of  that  division. 

Then  there  is  a  division  known  as  the  price-fixing  committee* 
This  committee  is  somewhat  apart,  in  a  way,  from  the  War  Industries 
Board,  but  on  this  committee  there  are  members  of  the  board. 
This  conunittee  works  somewhat  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Board  in  determining  what  prices  the  various  war  purchasing 
agencies,  including  the  allies,  shall  pay  for  their  materials.  There 
is  a  division  of  conservation..  This  division  seeks,  by  a  studious 
study  of  industry,  to  make  a  saving  both  in  manufacture  and  in  con- 
sumption. They  deal  with  problems  even  of  labor,  fuel,  and  trans- 
portation in  an  endeavor  to  cut  out  the  nonessential  and  to  restrict 
consumption  and  production  even  of  the  essentials,  considered  from 
the  standpoint  of  winning  the  war,  as,  for  instance,  there  has  been  a 
great  saving  in  leather  by  the  simplification  of  styles  of  saddles,  shoes, 
and  things  of  that  kind,  and  the  saving  of  materials.  Then  there  is 
the  division  of  priorities. 

Mr.  Barcch.  I  think  that  before  you  leave  the  conservation 
division  you  should  sav  that  it  also  recommends  the  substitution  of 
various  materials;  for  instance,  zinc  in  place  of  steel  in  refrigerators; 
the  substitution  of  wood  for  iron  in  beds,  where  they  have  saved 
27,000  tons,  and  it  operates  to  save  large  amounts  oi  materials  in 
that  wav. 

Mr.  rtoLSiNGER.  That  division  alone  has  saved  the  country  many 
miUions  of  dollars,  and,  of  course,  it  becomes  a  great  force  in  making 
investigations  and  maintaining  this  division  up  to  its  full  efficiency. 
Then  tnere  is  the  priorities  division,  which,  you  will  observe,  has  an 
immense  force  of  people  and  their  operations  extend  into  all  parts  of 
tho  coimtry.  They  determine,  briefly,  priorities  of  production  and 
priorities  of  delivery.  Then  there  is  tne  labor  division  under  Mr. 
Hugh  H.  Frayiie,  wno  is  a  member  of  the  board  and  who  works  in 
<*onj  unction  vriih  the  division  of  conservation,  and  aims  to  supply 
labor  where  most  needed  and  also  to  assist  in  the  friendly  adjustment 
of  labor  disputes.  This  gentleman  is  also  a  member  of  the  priorities 
committee  and  assists  the  board  in  all  matters  relating  to  laoor. 

Mr.  Barlxh.  The  labor  division  is  also  the  division  wliich  deals 
with  wastage  of  materials.  It  has  been  creating  propaganda  all  over 
the  coimtry  for  the  saving  of  a  lot  of  things  that  have  heretofore  been 
wasted,  and  they  have  been  turned  to  useful  purposes. 

Mr.  HoLsixoER.  Then  there  is  the  reauirements  division,  which 

spooks  out  and  receives  the  requirements  oi  the  estimated  program  of 

the  needs  of  the  various  war-purchasing  agencies,  such  as  the  Army, 

the   Navy,  the  Emergency  Heet  Corporation,  the  Red  Cross,  the 

Railroad  Administration,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  foreign  missions,  and 

2^00  ks  to  get  them  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  of  tneir  actual  need 

for  delivery  and  to  pass  them  on  to  the  various  commodity  sections 

MO  that  they  may  consider  them  with  reference  to  the  present  ability 

of  the  various  industries  interested  to  meet  those  requirements  when 
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they  become  due.  Then  there  is  the  clearance  secretary,  who  receives 
the  various  schedules  for  negotiations,  so  called,  or  applications  to 
purchase  from  these  various  agencies  certain  articles  wnich  are  upon 
the  shortage  list  and  of  which  there  is  a  present  or  threatened  short- 
age.  They  again  ar§  passed  onto  the  various  commodity  secdons 
and  they  are  tnere  cleared  all  together  or  with  restrictions,  and  theiv 
is  quite  an  elaborate  system  of  allocation.  Each  one  of  these  sec- 
tions is  manned  by  a  master  of  the  industry  who  is  familiar  with  tht 
plant  capacity,  laoor  condition,  and  fuel  supply  of  the  various  in- 
dustries, and  having  that  information  he  is  able  to  know  what  par- 
ticular plants  or  concerns  are  able  to  handle  a  given  program,  and  if 
one  plant  is  not  able  to  handle  it  all,  then  he  apportions  or  allocates 
it  among  different  plants,  or  if  the  supply  is  not  enough  to  meet  tlu 
demands  of  all  the  war-purchasing  agencies,  then  he  mvides  it  equi- 
tably among  those  agencies.  In  connection  with  that  it  has  been 
necessary  to  get  control  of  various  industries,  and  in  this  connection 
let  me  say  that  before  the  war  there  had  been  no  production  of  tin- 
control  or  optical  instrimients  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  teU  us,  Mr.  Baruch,  now  that  th*- 
War  Industries  Boara  has  become  more  or  less  fixed  in  its  organiza- 
tion, just  the  form  that  organization  has  taken. 

Mr.  Baruch.  The  organization  of  the  War  Industries  Boarti 
followed  out  the  instructions  that  were  issu3d  to  the  chairman  of  th** 
board  by  the  President  in  his  letter  of  March  4,  in  which  he  outhntd 
certain  duties,  the  real  object  being  to  see  that  the  war  program 
should  be  carried  out  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  with  as  little  disioi  a- 
tion  of  the  industries  of  the  country  as  possible.  The  board  is  com- 
posed of  nine  members,  besides  a  vice  cnairman  and  a  technical  a<!- 
visor.  There  is  also  included  in  it  a  counsel.  These  members  of  tu-' 
board  have  under  them  all  of  the  work  of  the  board  and  they,  m 
turn,  have  subdivided  thsir  work  into  sections  in  order  to  meet  th  - 
demands  that  are  put  upon  them.  The  principal  divisions  of  th^- 
board  are  the  facilities  division,  the  resources  and  conversion  division, 
the  conservation  division,  the  priorities  division,  the  requirem?n:> 
division,  the  labor  division,  the  fire  prevention  division,  the  em- 
ployment management  courses  division,  the  inland  traffic  section.  tL  • 
emergency  construction  section,  the  power  section,  and  the  sp;M  ^J 
advisory  committee  on. plants  and  munitions;  then  there  is  tL- 
division  of  planning  and  statistics;  the  legal  division,  and  the  bureau 
of  news  division. 

The  Chairman.  These  various  divisions,  that  deal  with  the  sub- 
jects that  the  names  more  or  less  indicate,  are  composed  in  what  way 
Are  members  of  the  board  at  the  head  of  each  division  ? 

Mi\  Baruch.  That  is  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  being  more  than  nine  divisions  th*  > 
are  some  members  of  the  board  who  are  at  the  head  of  several  «:.- 
visions  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Quite  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  have-  put  into  the  record  the  heai> 
of  each  of  these  divisions. 
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(The  matter  referred  to  follows :) 

Facilities  division,  Samuel  P.  Bush. 

Reeotirces  and  conversion  division,  Charles  A.  Otis. 

Conservation  di^dsion,  A.  \V.  Shaw. 

Priorities  di\iBion,  E.  B.  Parker. 

Requirements  division,  Alexander  T<»ggc. 

Ijibor  division,  iiujyh  Fravne. 

Fire-prevention  division,  William  H.  Merrill. 

Allied  purchasing  commission,  B.  M.  Baruch  and  Robert  S.  Brookings. 

Price-fixing  committee,  Robert  S.  Brookings. 

Division  of  planning  and  statistics,  E.  F.  Gay. 

Legal  division,  H.  M.  Channing. 

Steel  di\i8ion,  J.  L.  Re^.logle. 

Chemical  division,  0.  H.  MacDowell. 

Textile  division,  John  W.  Scott. 

Explosives  division,  M.  F.  Chase. 

Raw  materials  divi<non,  Alexander  l^gge. 

Finished  products  division,  Georerc  N.  Peek. 

The  Chairman.  In  addition  to  these  divisions  you  have  created, 
as  I  understand,  various  sections? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Under  the  heads  of  these  divisions. 

The  Chairman.  That  deal  with  certain  special  subjects  and  with 
men  at  the  head  of  them  who  are  specialists,  so  to  speak,  upon  given 
matters? 

Mr.  Barvch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  such  sections  are  under  the  various  divisions 
that  you  have  enumerated,  and  are  the  medium  through  which  those 
di\nsions  obtain  various  information  and  carry  on  their  activities. 

Mr.  Baruch.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  You  also  have  a  price-fixing  committee  ? 

Mr.  B/VRuch.  Yes,  sir. 
•    The  Chairman.  Who  composes  the  price-fixing  committee  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Mr.  Robert  Brookings,  chairman;  Mr.  Hugh  Frayne; 
Ex-Go V.  Stuart,  of  Virginia;  Col.  Montgomery,  representing  the 
Army;  Paymaster  Hancock,  representing  the  Navy;  the  Fuel  Admin- 
istrator; the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission:  the  chairman 
of  the  TariflF  Commission;  and  myself. 

The  Chairman.  The  price-fixing  committee,  as  I  understand  it,  has 
the  power  to  fix  prices  at  which  commodities  shall  be  sold  to  the 
allies  and  to  the  Federal  Government  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  ^Vnd  to  civilians. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  also  fixing  prices  to  civilians  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir.  That  committee  recommends  prices  to  the 
President,  who  finallv  fixes  them. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  all  of  your  organization  is  an  executive 
organization  created  by  Executive  order  and  having  no  statutory 
status  other  than  having  been  appropriated  for  as  aboard. 

Mr.  Baruch.  That  is  correct. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    BXP&XHE8. 

The  Chairman.  In  presenting  a  financial  sheet  there  seems  to  have 
been  an  effort  made  to  divide  the  items  up  into  several  groups,  the 
first  one  being  the  membership  of  the  board  and  the  expenses  of  that 
tx>ard,  consisting  of  the  salaries  of  the  members  of  the  board,  as  fixed 
l>y  the  executive  order.     What  consitutes  the  $39,200  ^ 
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Mr.  Birr.  That  represonts  to  a  great  extent  the  secretary's 
expenses,  the  secretary  of  the  board.  He  has  a  large  force  which  has 
to  transcribe,  make  reports,  and  things  of  that  sort.  I  think  that  of 
the  item  something  like  $30,000  comprises  the  expenses  of  the  secr»^ 
tary.     The  members  of  the  board,  as  such,  do  not  receive  salaries. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  have  a  price-fixing  committee,  about 
which  we  have  spoken,  and  the  expenses  incident  to  its  activities — 
that  is,  incident  in  the  sense  of  its  clerical  force. 

Mr.  Birr.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  have  what  you  call  administration. 
What  is  meant  hy  that  ? 

Mr.  Birr.  Administration  has  the  general  executive  functions  that 
are  carried  out  in  the  offices  of  the  vice  chairman  and  the  assistants  of 
the  vice  chairman,  the  assistants  in  the  chairman's  office  and  tti.* 
clerical  forces  in  those  offices. 

.    The  Chairman.    Then   you   have   a  general  and  administrative 
division. 

Mr.  Birr.  That  is  for  the  chief  clerk. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  forces  that  are  under  him. 

Mr.  Birr.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  staff  division  seems  to  consist  of  a  division  of 

f)lanning  and  statistics,  a  legal  division,  a  news  division,  and  a  corn- 
ying  officer  furlough  division.     What  is  the  meaning  of  that  t 

Mr.  Baruch.  They  asked  us  to  assign  a  member  of  the  board  who 
would  certify  certain  men  that  ought  to  be  furloughed  for  essential 
industries;  the  War  Department  asked  us  to  name  some  man  for 
that  purpose.  I  think  it  was  Gen.  Crowder's  office  that  asked  us  t.> 
have  somebody  to  certify  men  from  the  industries. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understand,  it  is  the  dutv  of  that  particuhir 
officer  to  certify  men  who  are  to  have  deferred  classification  becau-*- 
of  their  necessity  in  various  industries  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  a  foreign  commission  and  the 
members  of  that  commission,  I  assume,  are  simply  the  representa- 
tives of  the  entire  War  Industries  Board  to  take  up  various  matters 
abroad  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  divide  the  expenses  incident  to  th^ 
various  divisions  that  you  have  spoken  of  and  then  the  expenses  that 
come  under  the  various  sections  that  cooperate  with  those  divisions ' 

Mr.  Baruch.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  possible  to  present  somewhat  more  in  detitil 
the  expenses,  as  you  have  grouped  them  here,  as  they  exist  at  this 
time  and  to  what  extent  you  are  looking  for  increases  in  the  expenses 
of  these  various  activities  and  divisions  ? 

Mr.  Birr.  In  July,  1918,  the  expenditures  were  $79,247.89  and  in 
August  they  jumped  to  S112, 368.64. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  as  to  all  the  work  of  the  War  Industries 
Board  ? 

Mr.  Birr.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  a  special  exhibit  here  showing  the 
comparison  between  July  and  August;  that  gives  a  comparativp 
statement  of  the  salaries  and  other  expenditures  for  July  and  August. 
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NUMBER*  OF  BMPL0YKB6 — BALABISS. 


'nie  Chairman.  If  we  could  have  put  into  the  record  the  number 

>'our  employees  in  the  en|;ire  service,  grouped  according  to  their 
tivities — stenogi'aphers,  clerks,  messengers,  etc. — and  then  classic 
c  I  under  those  groups  by  their  salaries,  it  would  furnish  information 
fvt  would  be  helpful  to  the  committee.  You  may  have  so  many 
*i-ks  to  whom  you  are  paying  $1,200,  so  many  clerks  to  whom  you 
[»  paying  $1,100,  and  so  many  clerks  to  whom  you  are  paying 
.:-$()(),  or  $1,400.  An  arrangement  of  that  kind  would  tell  us  some- 
iTig  of  your  clerical  force.     How  many  employees  have  you  now 

vour  pay  roU  ? 
Nlr,  Knobel.  ^rhe  last  pay  roll  had  1,100  even,  and  in  addition 

that  we  had  243  $l-a-year  men  who  serve  without  salary,  so  that 
ore  are  1,343  people  on  the  pay  roll  now. 

The  Chairman.  What  is   the  average  pay  of  your  employees, 
i'luding  your  $l-a-year  men  ? 
Mr.  Knobel.  $1,360. 

Tlic  Chairman.  If  you  can  group  your  people  by  occupation — 
lint  they  do — and  then  a  group  as  to  salaries,  so  as  to  show  how 
n  iiy  people  are  receiving  $5,000,  if  there  are  any,  how  many  $4,000, 
h1  on  down  in  the  different  groups,  it  would  tell  us  something  as 
•   t  he  character  of  salaries  you  are  paying  in  the  board. 

Vou  have  just  handed  me  a  table  purporting  to  show  the  paid 
nployeos  in  the  War  Industries  Board,  September  30,  1918,  wnich 
n>ws  1,100  clerks,  with  salaries  ranging  from  $10,000  per  annum 
>Nv^n  to  $300  per  annum,  which  we  will  put  into  the  record. 

(Said  table  follows:) 


Paid  employees  in  War  IndtLstrics  Board  Sept.  30,  1918. 


nmber. 


1 
1 
3 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
H 
1 

15 
1 
1 

19 
1 
3 
2 

10 

30 
2 
2 


Salary. 


1875  per  month 

$500  per  month 

$25  per  day 

$12.50  per  day 

$10  per  day 

$8  per  day 

$5  per  day 

$10,000  per  annum . 
$5,000  per  annum . . 
$4,200  per  annum . . 
$4.noo  per  annum . . 
t3,750  per  annum . . 
$3, 600  per  annum . . 
$3,3J0  per  annum . . 
$3,200  per  annum . . 
|3,000^r  annum ., 
$2,750  per  annum . . 
$2,700  per  annum . . 
$2,600  per  annum .. 
$2  900  per  annnm . . 
$2,400  per  annum . . 
$2,200  per  annum . . 
I  $2,100  per  annum.. 


Annual 
salary. 

Number. 
17 

$8,100 

6,000 

t               45 

22,500 

« 

3,750 

19 

24,000 

204 

2,400 

25 

1,500 

2 

10,000 

1                 1 

15,000 

179 

8,400 

11 

32,000 

68 

3,750 

73 

54,000 

4 

3,300 

124 

8,200 

18 

57,000 

41 

2,750 

15 

8,100 

'              79 

5,200 

1 

25,000 

14 

72,000 

4,400 

1,100 

4,200 

Salary. 


$2,000  per  annum . 
$1,800  per  annum . 
$1,600  per  annum , 
$1,500  per  annum . 
$1  400  per  annum . 
$1  320  per  annum . 
$1  300  per  annum . 
$1 260  per  annum . 
$1.200 per  annum. 
$1,100  per  annum. 
$1,0H0  per  annum. 
$1 000  per  annum . 
$960  per  annum... 
$900  per  annum... 
$840  per  annum .. . 
$720  per  annum... 
$600  per  annum... 
$480  per  annum... 
$360  per  annum... 
$300  per  annum... 


Annual 
salary. 


134,000 

81,000 

68,800 

28,500 

285,600 

33,000 

2,600 

1,260 

214,800 

12,100 

73,440 

73,000 

3,840 

111,600 

15,120 

29,620 

9,000 

37,930 

360 

4,200 


1,496,210 


The  Chairman.  In  that  table  I  note  three  who  are  employed  at 
25  per  day,  and  under  the  head  of  annual  salaries  it  would  figure 
i22,d00  for  the  three.  That  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  they  are 
mployed  every  day  at  that  pay. 
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Mr.  ElNObel.  That  was  special  work  in  the  silk  section  and 
not  aggiegate  more  than  $2,500  a  year  in  that  section. 

The  C^JRMAN.  If  this  table  could  be  rearranged  as  I  har^ 
gestedy  so  as  to  group  the  employees  by,  occupation,  it  would  u. 
storv  of  your  present  pay  roD. 

Mr,  Knobel.  We  can  do  that. 


Paid  employees  in  the  War  Industries  Boardy  Sept.  SO,  1918,  dassijied  err 

occupation. 


'•I 


Experts. 


Clerks  aiid  stenograph 
ers 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
1 
3 
1 
3 

0 

s 
2 

15 
1 
1 

27 
1 
3 
2 

10 

31 
2 
2 

17 


133 


11 

27 

14 

204 

25 

2 

1 

179 


Rate. 

Annual 

salary. 

$10,000 

$10,000 

8,100 

S,100 

7,500 

22,500 

6,000 

6,000 

5,000 

15,000 

4,300 

8,400 

4,000 

32,000 

3,750 

7,500 

3,600 

54,000 

3,300 

S.MO 

3,200 

3,200 

3,000 

81,000 

2,750 

2,750 

2,700 

8,100 

2,600 

5,200 

2,500 

25, 000 

2,400 

74, 400 

2,200 

4,400 

2,100 

4,200 

2,000 

34,000  j 

409,050 

I 

i  Xum-  .   i»  .^ 


Clerks  and  stenograph- 
ers-'Continued 


11  ill.l^ 
fis      1.'^ 
73      1  »• 
4  i 


1,<«0 
1,600 
1,.500 
1,400 
1,320 
1,300 
l,2fiO 
1,200 


73,800 

13,200 

21,000 

2S5, 600 

33,000 

2,600 

1,2»M) 

214,800 


106         •»► 
is!      ^''■ 
41       :.* 

814   

Secretary  stenui^raph 
ers 

1 

4      !,'>»" 

16      !.'-» 
6      l,i" 

AVatchmcn 

2fl  

IS         '*"■ 

Messengers 

79         *^ 

9S   

Charwomen 

1 

14         >" 

lo   .... 

Total 

1. 100   ... 

RECAPITULATION. 


133  c  xpcrts 

814  clerks  anl  stpnagraphcrs , 

26  secretary-stenographers.. 

18  watchmen 

15  charwomen 

94  messcn.rers 


1,100 


Total. 


Mr.  MoNDELL.  From  what  grades  of  employees  do  these  de: 
for  increases  come  ?     Do  you  have  the  $480  grade  ? 

Mr.  Knobel.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  employees  at  $480.    The  (i| 
comes  from  the  stenographers  and  clerks  and  lower-paid'empi'' 
We  have  a  lot  of  people  working  as  office  clerks  and  stenosTy; 
for  S960  and  $1,000  a  year.     Many  of  them  came  to  us  at  the  i-. 
ning  of  the  work  of  the  board,  and  they  now  want  more  money    J- 
ing  expenses  have  increases! ,  and  those  are  the  people  that  »«•  '• 
to  take  care  of,  if  possible — that  is,  those  who  are  gettinglo'f  ^'^- * 
There  are  some  girls  employed  by  the  War  Industries  Board  a*  ^ 
a  year,  and  I  do  not  see  now  they  can  live  on  that.     We  will  n:i\ 
take  care  of  them,  and  the  Government  ought  to  give  th^"- 
money.     We  have  only  a  few  people  in  the  War  Industries  1' 
getting  as  much  as  $3,000.     These  are  mostly  girls  who  are  i* 
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.1,000,  $1,200,  $1,400,  and  $1,600  as  stenographers.  My  sister  vol- 
inteered  for  work  in  Washington  and  was  here  for  six  months.  She 
;ame  down  here  and  foi|nd  tnat  her  living  expenses  were  more  than 
he  $100  per  month  that  she  got  from  the  Council  of  National  Defense, 
ind  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  family  she  could  not  have  lived  upon  it. 
rhe  low-salaried  people  are  the  ones  to  whom  we  want  to  give  some 
ncrease  if  we  possibly  can. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  these  various  exhibits,  which  I 
^ill  have  put  into  the  record,  they  show  that  as  of  September  28  you 
iiil  have  spent  $492,125.26  of  your  appropriation  of  $1,150,000,  so 
hat  you  had  as  of  that  date  $657,874  to  run  you  through  tb©  rest  of. 
he  year.  .  Now,  you  have  what  you  call  Schedule  No.  1,  which  pur- 
ports to  be  your  estimated  expenditures  for  the  balance  of  the  fiscal 
ear,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  all  that  it  contains  on  pages  3  and  4 
epresent  salary  costs  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  fiscal  year.  Let 
le  ask  you  at  that  point,  does  that  represent  existing  salary  rolls  or 
oes  it  contemplate  an  increase  of  salaries  or  an  increase  in  the  salary 
3lls? 

Mr.  Knobel.  It  contemplates  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
tnployees. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  total  amount 
r  the  salaries  ? 

Mr.  Knobel.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  do  you  know  what  your  present  salary  roll 
ould  require  for  the  remaining  nine  months,  if  you  did  not  have  any 
F  the  increase  that  you  are  estimating  for  in  here  ?  What  was  your 
3ptember  pay  roll  ? 

Mr.  Knobel.  $130,508. 

The  Chau^an.  And  figuring  for  the  nine  months  would  make 
hat? 

Mr.  Knobel.  $1,174,500. 

The  Chairman.  In  lieu  of  that  you  arc  figuring  a  pay  roll  of  what? 

Mr.  Knobel.  $2,256,325. 

EXPANSION    OF    WOHK. 

The  Chairman.  You  figure  to  practically  double  your  pay  roll 
'er  what  it  is  now  ? 

Mr.  Knobel.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  tell  you  why.  Wo  have  1,100  paid 
aployees  to-day.  In  three  months  from  now  we  are  liable  to  have, 
we  get  enougn  people  to  take  caro  of  our  work,  1,800  employees, 
xl  by  the  1st  of  March,  if  our  increase  is  allowed  as  at  present,  we 
11  have  about  2,300  employeos  and  we  may  reach  2,400. 
The  Chairman.  Wliat  is  the  reason  for  that  very  large  expansion  t 
Air.  Baruch.  Increased  work. 
The  Chairman.  In  what  direction? 

Mr.  Baruch.  You  take  the  steel  division,  that  has  been  cramped, 
B  not  enough  room,,  can  not  get  the  employees,  and  does  not  give 
3  service.  Much  of  that  work  is  being  done  and  paid  for  by  the 
Ixistry  itself,  and  we  do  not  feel  that  that  is  a  proper  thing  to  do. 
order  to  carry  on  the  steel  division  we  will  have  to  increase  our 
'CO  not  only  with  top  men  who  come  without  pay,  but  the  large 
mber  of  employees  in  order  to  keep  account  of  all  the  orders.  Do 
u  realize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  every  bit  of  steel  in  this  country  is 
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practically  taken  by  the  Grovernment  and  distributed?  Tliat  t^ 
done  from  Washington.  The  whole  steel  industry  of  this  cour 
is  run  from  Washington  under  this  steel  division. 

The  Chairman.  Yo\ir  illustration  seems  to  be  a  very  good  *- 
It  would  seem  that  you  had  pretty  nearly  allotted  all  of  th*-  -• 
that  will  be  produced  in  this  country  this  fiscal  year  and  b»»- 
and  that  existing  programs  worked  out  with  priorities  created  ;  - 
tically  absorb  the  steel  production  of  this  country.    Tha-t  heivz  - 
I  am  wondering  why  the  work  in  connection  with  your  acti^ 
is  going  to  be  increased  instead  of  decreased  ? 

Mr.  K\RUCH.  Because  it  is  not  being  done  properly  now:  r 
impossible  to  do  it  in  the  way  it  should  be  done. 

Mr.  HoLsiNGER.  It  has  been  necessary  to  go  into  the  scrap  !r 
proposition.     Being  pushed  to  the  furthermost  resources   they  ' 
nad  to  take  on  and  develop  men  to  take  care  of  the  scrap  iron.     7 
means  additional  clerks  and  stenographers.     Those  are  all  voliirr 
men. 

The  Chairman.  The  point  that  strikes  me  is  that  most  of  » 
work  seems  to  be  behind  you  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  No;  it  is  not.     We  are  gradually  takinj^  over,  a- 
can  get  the  room,  a  more  even  distribution  of  the  st^el!     This  ^^ 
has  not  been  done  as  carefully  as  it  could  have  been  done  if  • 
had  had  the  room. 

Mr.  Knobel.  This  board  has  really  been  in  existence  less  thftr-  - 
months  and  most  of  its  work  has  been  done  in  three  months.  '» 
have  started  the  largest  part  of  the  work  in  the  last  tliree  raontl  - 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  quite  see  how  you  are  just  beginnin? 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Government  has  under  way  project-  r' 
practically  absorb  the  steel  output  of  the  country  and  that  they  L- 
these  projects  under  way  on  existing  priorities.  Unless  you  prop-  - 
to  rearrange  and  readjust  from  time  to  time  aU  of  these  matter-. 
Would  seem  as  if  you  had  pretty  fully  covered  that  field  for  t 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Baruch.  There  is  not  a  decision  on  a  priority  which  i>  : 
subject  to  change.     We  are  taking  more  in  hand  the  contr<il  ^' 
regulation  of  the  steel  industry  and  that  has  to  be  of  nece-^iry  ' 
order  to  do  it  properly  and  more  in  detail  than  we  have.     We  f 
just  been  using  a  rough  hewn  axe.     We  will  have  to  have  a  man 
each  mill  to  see  that  the  orders  are  carried  into  effect,  and  we  rn  > 
keep  a  check  on  every  bit  of  material  that  comes  out  of  a  blast  ■.' 
nace  and  goes  into  the  form  of  a  manufactured  product.     I  hehr^ 
it' will  be  a  long  time  before  we  have  finally  gotten  down  in  fine  >i/: 
the  matter  of  handling  the  steel  industry.     There  is  not  a  >i::-' 
industry  which  is  not  in  more  or  less  the  same  condition.     You  t  ^ 
the  matter  of  priori tias,  I  do  not  know  how  many  thousand  p<*<^-* 
they  have  in  England  doing  that  work.     We  have  only  a  small  pr  - 
portion  of  the  employees  that  they  have  in  the  other  govemnM*"/^ 
and  our  Job  is  infinitely  many  times  greater  than  theirs. 

Mr.  HoLSiNOER.  I  understand  that  they  have  40,000  people  :' 
England. 

Mr.  Knobp:l.  And  we  have  1,300  or  1,400, 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  you  are  expecting  to  doti*. 
your  clerical  force  because  of  a  constant  growth  that  has  t^ken  [>!-  ^ 
m  practically  every  field  of  your  activities,  duo  to  the  fact,  V  1 
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lierstand  it^  that  as  the  shortage  beoomes  more  and  more  appa- 
it  in  the  various  commodities,  trades,  and  industries  of  the  country, 
>r^*.  and  more  study  and  inquiry  is  necessary  to  properly  allocate 

*  industry  to  the  Government's  needs. 

Mr.  Babuch.  Take  the  question  of  regulating  the  price  of  shoes; 
?  will  have  to  take  up  that  question  in  some  way.  We  must  do  it. 
Mxxe  no  way  of  telling  how  many  employees  we  will  need  for  that. 
e  have  not  yet  worked  out  any  efficient  method  of  ascertaining 
lether  the  retail  and  wholesale  dealers  are  going  to  carry  into  effect 
lilt  they  agreed  to  do,  which  is  going  to  result  in  a  very  Urge  de- 
L*ase  in  the  price  of  shoes.  That  method  should  be  carried  through 
erything,  clothing,  cotton  goods,  and  all  wearing  apparel.     That 

ifself  is  quite  a  large  job.  Our  work  covers  the  whole  field  of 
tlu^try. 

>Ir.  iloNDELL.  How  do  you  expect  to  bring  about  a  decrease  in 
iO  <'ost  of  shoes  of  the  same  quality  as  those  now  being  made  and 
Id? 

Mr.  Baruch.  The  profit  made  in  the  selling  of  the  shoes  Is  entirely 
»c>  great.     That  is  number  one.     Number  two,  by  the  elimination 

*  fancv  trimmings  connected  with  the  shoes,  and  by  common  a^ee- 
ent  that  no  shoes  shall  be  sold  above  a  certain  price.  A  part  of  the 
]^cement  Ls  that  the  quality  of  the  shoes  shall  remain  the  same, 
f  course,  it  is  an  agreement,  but  I  think  it  is  an  agreement  which 
o  <*an  enforce. 

The  Chairman .  Do  you  undertake  to  standardize  styles  1 

Mr.  Babuch.  Yes,  su*.  We  have  cut  down  the  number  of  styles 
om  650  to  150. 

The  Chairman.  And  by  compelling  compliance  with  certain  es- 
iblished  xmiform  styles,  you  do  away  with  the  competition  of 
ifferent  styles  and  the  added  cost  of  salesmanshin,  and  so  forth  ? 

Mr.  Barix'H.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  dealers  do  not  nave  to  carry  such 
irpre  stocks. 

Mr.  HoLSiNQEB.  The  same  thing  is  true  with  reference  to  collars 
;>r  horses. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  That  is,  to  discourage  or  prohibit  the  bringing  out 
f  new  lasts  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  go  into  the  de- 
ail  of  aU  of  these  things.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  clothes.  I  have 
t»rgotten  a  great  many.  One  hundred  different  types  of  tires  were 
ut  out  for  the  same  reason.    There  were  six  or  seven  hundred  types. 

was  astonished  the  other  day  by  the  different  kinds  of  cotton  goods 
hat  they  had  stopped  the  manufacture  of;  so  many  different  styles, 
ind  every  retail  dealer  has  to  carry  on  hand  all  of  those  things  to  suit 
lis  customers  which,  of  course,  means  added  overhead  and  expenses 
)f  every  kind  and  description. 

Mr.  Holsino£r.  For  instance,  taking  the  belt  off  of  your  coat  and 
he  cuffs  off  of  your  trousers. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  are  expecting  an  ultimate  increase  in  j'our 
>alary  roll  to  double  its  present  sizeY 

Mr.  Baruch.  As  to  the  number  of  employees  ? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  In  the  nature  of  things  that  can  not  be  brought 
about  immediately  ? 
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Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir;  it  will  be  brought  about  as  soon  as  wf  j 
into  the  new  building. 

Mr.  Knobel.  We  estimate  two  and  one-half  times  the  empL  ;• 
at  double  the  pay  roll. 

INCREASE   IN    SALARIES. 

The  Chairman.  In  addition  to  the  increase  you  figure   in  j 
salary  roll,  due  to  the  increased  number  of  employees,  you  havr 
out  a  number  of  other  items  of  expense,  among  which  the  fii>:  . 
pears  to  be  $250,000  for  increases  m  salary  to  retain  present  f  : 
What  do  you  propose  doing  along  that  line  ? 

Mr.  ENNOBLE.  That  will  be  occasioned  by  increases  in  the  saL 
of  our  present  employees  in  order  to  retain  them  in  our  emplov. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  just  a  statement  of  the  case.  What  1  ^ . 
to  know  is  what  employees  and  at  what  salaries  you  expect  to  V-: 
up;  you  do  not  expect  to  increase  the  salary  of  everj]  employee ' 

Mr.  Knobel,  It  will  concern  those  employees  getting  $1,40<>  u 
less  to  a  large  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  figure  that  you  have  to  increase  the  s:.. 
of  a  $1,400  clerk  in  order  to  Keep  him? 

Mr.  HoLSiNGER.  This  is  the  situation:  When  we  first  started  ^ 
we  had  many  stenographers  and  clerks  at  $700,  $800,  and  S900.  :.• 
a  great  many  of  those  people  have  stayed  at  that  rate.     Now  it  . 
become  so  (uflGlcult  to  get  new  people  that  we  find  we  have  to  t^.- 
new  people  at  an  advanced  rate.     You  can  appreciate  what  a  « 
dition  that  creates  in  an  office  force.     Here  are  the  girls  who  h^ 
worked  faithfully  and  hard  for  a  long  time — I  do  not  think  that } 
will  find  many  iale  girls  in  our  office — and  here  we  put  in  a  new  ;  • 
son  who  gets  $1,400.     You  know  how  it  would  be  in  tout  <-:: 
There  is  dissatisfaction  and  discontent.     In  order  to  keep  those  ;/ 
who  are  working  for  $900  and  $1,000  and  $1,100,  with  tne  new  zr 
coming  in  at  $1,400,  we  have  to  play  some  poUtics. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  do  you  expect  to  raise  the  wages  or  ^  -. 
aries;  do  you  expect  to  raise  seuaries  above  $1,400  in  order  to  ret. 
clerks,  or  only  those  who  are  below  that  figure  ? 

Mr.  Knobel.  Except  in  a  few  instances  we  will  raise  the  sali;'  - 
of  clerks  getting  $1,400  or  less. 

Mr.  HoLSiNGER.  The  typists  are  at  $1,000  and  the  stenc^raph  "• 
at  $1,200. 

The  Chairman.  You  appreciate  that  most  of  the  emplovees  of  ■: 
Government  in  Washington  are  employed  at* statutory  salaries  t ..' 
are  fixed  where  the  wage  can  not  be  raised,  and  many  of  tiiose  * :  - 
ployees  instead  of  having  simply  come,  as  yours  did,  at  the  outbri.. 
of  the  war,  have  been  here  8  or  10  years. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  understand  that  you  can  not  pay  more  than  a  <  : 
tain  amount  of  salary  to  a  stenographer,  because  Martin,  our  •  h  ' 
clerk,  comes  to  me  and  tries  to  get  an  exception  made,  but  I  will  i.  * 
make  any.     We  lose  employees  on  account  of  that. 

Mr.  Knobel.  We  are  losing  them  every  day  in  droves. 
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EQUkPMENT  FOR  PRE8BNT   BHPLOYBE8. 

rhe  Chairman.  Your  next  item  is  $100,000  for  additional  equip- 

nt  for  present  employees.     What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

^Ir.  Knobel.  There  will  be  changes  from  time  to  time  in  the  opera- 

r\   of  those  employees.     For  instance,  a  girl  to-day  has  no  type- 

iter,  although  she  is  a  typist  herself,  and  she  is  changed  into  a 

niigrapher  and  typist,  and  that  means  that  we  must  provide  a 

>o\%Titer  for  her  use. 

^Ir.  Baruoh.  $100,000  is  a  lot  of  money  for  that  purpose. 

Vlr.  Knobel.  Yes,  sir;  but  our  chief  clerk  tells  me  that  that  is  the 

:*rage  rate  in  the  course  of  time  for  improvements,  exchanges,  and 

i€»r  operations  with  our  present  force. 

riio  Chairman.  What  sort  of  equipment  do  you  give  a  stenog- 

>her? 

Mr.  Knobel.  A  typewriter  desk. 

rhe  Chairman.  What  sort  of  a  desk  i 

Mr.  Knobel.  It  is  a  desk  with  drawers  on  one  side  and  a  disap- 

ftring  top. 

Tlie  Chairman.  If  you  want  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  your  type- 

iting  force  about  25  per  cent  and  decrease  your  expenses  about  75 

r  cent,  instead  of  buying  that  sort  of  a  desk  buy  a  $7  or  $8  desk 

\vhich  there  will  be  no  .drawers  to  put  away  letters  that  are  trpu- 

^some  to  answer,  and  let  them  work,  as  all  of  the  modem  methods 

pscribe,  at  a  desk  that  holds  a  typewriting  machine. 

ADDITIONAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  ADDITIONAL   EMPLOYEES. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  $300,000  for  additional  equipment  on 
count  of  additional  employees.  What  do  you  estimate  you  will 
od  for  each  employee  wno  comes  into  the  War  Industries  Board  ? 
Mr.  EInobel.  $250,  and  in  that  we  have  included  the  $1  a  year 
I'll  M'ho  wiU  come  in.  We  estimate  that  about  1,200  new  people 
U  come  in. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  figure  $250  apiece? 
Mr.  Knobel.  Yes,  sir.  That  includes  all  of  their  equipment,  and 
at  is  the  average,  because  some  of  them  will  not  require  that  much. 
The  Chairman.  They  certainly  wUl  not  need  more  unless  you  add 
the  number  ofyour  adding  or  computing  machines. 
Mr.  Knobel.  We  have  to  have  those  and  steel  files  or  wooden  files, 
St  as  w^e  can  get,  and  the  cheapest  ones  we  can  get. 

NEW    BUILDING. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  you  going  to  move,  Mr,  Banich?    You 
v  you  have  a  new  building. 
MT.  Knobel.  It  is  at  Fifteenth  and  B  Streets. 
The  Chairman.  Is  a  building  being  constructed  ? 
Mr.  Knobel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  get  the  money  t  • 
Mr.  Baruoh.  From  the  President. 
The  QaAiRM AN .  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  $865,000,  of  which  $134,000  is  coming  back  to  me 
om  the  Food  Administration,  which  is  to  take  one  of  the  buildings 
e  are  now  using. 


I '.  I. 
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The  Chairman.  How  much  floor  apace  will  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Knobel.  Two  hundred   and  fifty-six   thousand   square 
gross. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  net? 

Mr.  Knobel.  About  200,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  figure  it  has  cost  per  square  f 
That  would  be  $4  net » 

Mr.  Knobel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  pretty  high. 

Mr.  Knobel.  It  is  built  in  the  same  style  as  the  other  buil :.  : 
aroimd  town,  and  there  is  nothing  extra  in  its  fittings  or  its  eM 
ment.     It  is  a  very  plain  building,  built  of  plaster  board  and  wm. 
and  it  is  not  fireproof.     That  includes  a  sprmkler  system,  whi*  ii  ^. 
were  compelled  to  put  in  because  of  the  fire  risk. 

The  Chairman.  The  cost  is  about  $3.20,  and  it  may  interest  \ 
to  know  that  these  buildings  at  Seventeenth  and  B  Streets,  inci;i  . 
the  deficiency,  will  cost  less  than  $4  a  square  foot,  $3.96  a  square  i 

Mr.  Knobel.  I  said  256,000  square  feet  gross,  and  when  I  - 
200,000  feet  net  I  am  talking  about  the  floor  space  we  can  use,  a  .•. 
mean  eliminating  passageways  and  things  Hke  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  it  was  256,000  gross  and  200,000  iit  ■ 

Mr.  Knobel.  Yes,  and  I  figure  it  will  cost,  according   to  tr.  - 
figures 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  $3.20  gross. 

Mr.  Knobel.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  far  along  are  you  with  those  buildings — 1  :-• 
they  just  been  started  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  No;  we  propose  to  be  in  there  the  15th  of  : . 
month. 

Mr.  Knobel.  They  are  going  along  very  fast. 

FANS,    AWNINOS,    SCREENS,    SHADES,    ETC. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  figuring  $35,000  for  fans,  awnings,  sere.   - 
and  shades  for  the  new  building.     Why  did  you  not  get  mat  v\ii 
the  President's  fund 'if 

Mr.  Knobel.  Because  it  is  equipment  and  not  construction,  i 
emergency  construction  committee  informed  us  that  as  to  equipiii 
we  would  have  to  put  the  equipment  in  ourselves;  that  they  w- 
not  pay  it  out  of  the  President's  fund. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not'^ 

Mr.  Knobel.  Because  it  was  equipment.  They  are  only  • 
cerned  with  the  construction  of  the  building.  TTiey  will  fun..~ 
the  buUding  to  us  as  a  building  without  the  equipment,  couvonit^-  - 
or  things  of  that  kind,  like  shades,  etc.  The  contractor  will  fur  - 
the  building  as  a  complete  buUding,  as  far  as  the  construction  v  - 
goes,  but  the  equipment  must  be  paid  for  by  the  War  Indi:>" 
Board. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  purely  arbitrary,  because  there  is  n^ 
providing  for  that. 

Mr.  Baruch.  No;  we  can  go  to  the  President  and  ask  hi:i^  * 
equipment. 
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EQUIPMENT  OF  A  CAFETERIA. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $25,000  for  the  equipment  of  a 
cafeteria. 

Mr.  Knobel.  $25,000  for  furniture,  steam  table,  tables  to  eat  on, 
the  china,  the  glassware,  and  the  kitchen  apparatus. 

The  Chairman.  Who  made  this  estimate? 

Mr.  Knobel.  The  architect. 

The  C^^iAiRMAN.  Who  was  the  architect? 

Mr.  Knobel.  Waddy  D.  Wood. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  he  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Knobel.  He  is  the  architect  of  the  building. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  he  come  to  get  it  ?  Was  it  built  under 
Gen.  Marshall? 

Mr.  Knobel.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  built  by  the  Quartermaster  Department  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  No;  it  was  built  by  our  emergency  construction 
bureau,  which  is  really  under  Gen.  Marshall. 

SUBSISTENCE   AND  TRAVEL. 

The  Chairman.  For  subsistence  and  travel  for  nine  months, 
$75,000.     How  do  you  make  up  your  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Birr.  We  made  these  figures  from  information  furnished  to  us 
by  our  disbursing  oflBcer.  They  are  general  estimates,  but  are  about 
as.  near  as  you  can  come  to  it.  The  figures  were  c-ompiled  from  the 
information  gathered  from  the  different  section  chiefs. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  spent  for  travel  in  the  past  ? 

Mr.  Birr.  There  has  not  been  very  much  spent  as  yet,  but  there 
are  some  liabilities  outstanding;  there  is  about  $9,000  outstanding 
liabilities. 

Mr.  Knobel.  You  mean  for  travel  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;-  travel  and  subsistence.  What  has  it  cost 
you  in  the  past  ? 

Mr.  Birr.  To  show  you  the  ratio  of  increase  in  that  respect,  in 
July  it  was  only  $152.14,  while  in  August  it  was  $1,169.76. 

ITie  Chairman.  If  you  take  August  and  multiply  it  by  12  you  are 
away  under  this  estimate. 

Mr.  Knobel.  Have  you  taken  into  account  our  increase  in  number 
of  employees  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  I  am  just  trying  to  get  at  your  figures. 

Mr.  Knobel.  On  the  basis  of  what  has  happened  heretofore,  what 
they  know  or  what  they  can  estimate  can  happen  in  the  future,  they 
have  given  that  as  an  estimate  as  to  what  our  expenses  are  going  to 
ho. 

Mr.  HoLSiNOER.  In  getting  the  various  estimates  from  the  sections 
we  found  quite  a  considerable  number  of  entries  for  travel  expenses; 
we  took  that  into  consideration  and  got  at  the  travel  expenses  from 
the  salary  account,  so  that  we  know  pretty  well  what  we  have  got 
to  meet. 

83852—18 ^70 
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TELEGRAPH,    TELEPHONEa,    MOVING  OF  SWITCHBOARD. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  $80,000  for  telegraph  and  telephone 
bills,  including  moving  of  switchboard  to  new  building. 

Mr.  Knobel.  That  arises  in  this  way:  For  the  moving  ol  our 
switchboard,  the  charges  of  the  telephone  company  are  going:  to  be 
approximately  $25,000. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  an  estimate  or  have  you  gotten  any 
figures  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Knobel.  They  have  not  rendered  a  bill  as  yet,  because  we 
have  just  taken  it  over.  Our  telephone  bills  alone  run  about  $3,00<» 
a  month  and  they  will  not  be  any  less  than  that  in  our  new  building. 
Then  coming  to  our  telegraph  bills,  including  them  and  the  moving 
of  our  switchboard,  we  estimate  at  $80,000.  However,  it  will  he 
more  than  that  for  this  reason :  I  find  out  that  we  are  going  to  retain 
a  lai'ge  part  of  our  present  force  in  the  Coxmcil  Building  because  we 
have  not  enough  room  in  our  new  building,  and  we  must  tie  over  our 
switchboard  from  the  new  building  to  the  Council  Building;  that, 
they  told  me,  would  cost  about  $18,000 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  proposing  to  burst  out  of  your  new 
building  before  you  get  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Knobel.  We  are. 

FBmriNO,   STATIONERT,   ETO, 

The  Chairman.  Printing,  stationery,  etc.,  $240,000. 

Mr.  Knobel.  That  is  straight  printing  amd  stationery.  It  includeb 
our  letterheads,  our  paper  for  tvpewritmg,  our  envelopes  and  tlui^ 
of  that  kind.  It  includes  all  the  different  departmental  apparatii>, 
including  labels  and  booklets  that  they  have  to  get  out. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  a  great  demand  made  on  the  public 
to  save  in  the  use  of  paper  but  I  mid  no  disposition  in  the  way  of 
economy  in  the  use  of  stationery  by  the  various  departments. 

Mr.  Baruch.  One  of  the  items  that  they  have  put  in  th^  is  an 
item  for  printing  a  record,  so  that  anvbody  could  have  it  and  ascertain 
the  rulings  of  me  War  Industries  Board. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  going  to  get  out  another  bulletin. 
are  you  ? 

Mr,  Baruch.  An  official  bulletin  1 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baruch.  No. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  spent  in  August  a  little  less  than  S3,000  fi-r 
these  purposes. 

Mr.  Knobel.  We  got  these  figures  from  the  chie&  of  sections  but . 
unfortunately,  we  can  not  estimate  from  day  to  day,  from  week  w 
week  or  from  month  to  month  how  much  this  stationery  bill  is  going  to 
be.  There  will  come  along  a  reauest  from  one  of  our  section^s  to  get  out 
a  booklet  that  they  say  is  absolutely  necessary  in  their  business,  anti 
upon  their  say  so  they  must  be  fixed  up  in  s,  certain  way,  and  it  «vf 
to  the  printing  office  in  that  form  ana  it  costs  a  lot  of  money  :oni 
they  say  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  get  it  out. 

Mr.  Baruch.  How  will  the  business  men  know  anything  about  our 
priorities  decisions  if  we  do  not  .get  out  something  which  will  contai' 
those  decisions  ?    Are  they  to  depend  wholly  on  the  newspap^^  ? 
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The  Chairman.  You  managed  to  g«t  along  in  3n\y  on  $109.72  and 
in  Augufit  on  $2,770.62. 

Mr.  Elnobbl.  That  iust  proves  what  I  said  a  whil»  ago,  tliat  the 
War  Industries  Board  nas  just  started  its  business,  and  our  estimates 
to-day,  I  know,  will  cause  a  deficiency  by  the  time  we  are  through 
on  the  30th  of  June. 

Mr.  Barugh.  Apropos  of  this  estimate  for  stationery  and  printing, 
buskiess  men  all  over  the  country  are  crying  for  the  rulings  of  the 
board,  and  if  we  should  simply  make  a  ruling  and  let  it  stay  on  our 
books,  without  giving  it  to  tne  business  men  of  the  country,  of  what 
good  would  the  ruling  be  to  them  f 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  print  your  rulings  in  the  Official  BuUatin  9 

Mr.  Babuch.  Thev  are  printed  there,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  wny  not  let  the  business  men  get  your  rulings 
out  of  the  Official  Bulletin,  because  it  is  costing  tne  Gorvemment 
enough  to  serve  some  useful  purpose? 

Mr.  Knobel.  I  wish  you  could  see  the  reports  we  are  getting — 
weeklv  reports — ^from  the  commodities  people.  The  business  of  the 
War  industries  Board  is  something  immense. 

UI8CELLANEOUR    EXPENSES,    INCLUDING   LIGHT,    HEAT,    REPAIRS    AND    UPKCRP   OF 

BUILDING. 

The  Chairman.  For  miscellaneous  expenses,  including  light,  heat, 
renairs  and  upkem  of  building,  etc.,  $135,000. 
\fr.  Knobel.  That  is  for  oiu"  new  building. 

The  Chairman.  Estimated  reimbursement  due  council  for  October 
and  November,   1918,  $20,000.     I  suppose  yon  mean  Council  of 
National  Defense? 
Mr.  Knobel.  Yes,  si**- 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  ? 
Mr.  Knobel.  We  are  in  then*  buildmg,  and  that  means  our  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  expenses  and  our  rent.    We  paj  them  on  an 
average  of  $10,000  a  montn  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  Estimated  reimbursement  to  council,  December  1  / 
1918,  to  Juno  30,  1919,  $24,500.     What  is  the  meaning  of  that? 

Mr.  Knobel.  That  is  the  same  item,  except  that  it  runs  from 
December  1  to  June  30.  A  part  of  our  people  will  be  in  the  council 
building  while  the  rest  of  us  will  go  to  om*  new  building,  and  this  is 
for  tho  rental  expenses  from  December  1  to  June  30. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  space  have  you  in  that  building  now 
:hat  you  are  occupying? 
Mr.  Knobel.  We  have  130,000  square  feet. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  going  to  get  into  your  new  building, 
vhen  ? 
Mr.  Kmobbl.  About  November  15  or  20. 

The  Chairman.  You  get  in  <m  November  15  and  you  have  in  your 
,ow  building  200,000  square  feet  of  space;  you  are  now  occupying 
30,000  square  feet  and  you  expect  the  day  you  move  into  your  new 
uilding  U>  expand  so  as  to  use  that  floor  space  and  still  have  some 
f  your  people  in  the  old  building? 
Sir.  Knobkl.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  physically  possible  to 
o  that. 
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Mr.  Bartjgh.  I  think  jou  should  know  all  of  the  facts.  >Ir. 
Knohel  overlooks  the  fact  that  we  move  from  the  building  we  g^ve 
to  ihe  Food  Administration  where  we  occupy,  I  think,  some  88,0*  »<♦ 
square  feet.  We  give  that  up  and  crowd  our  people  over  in  the 
other  building. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  is  not  true  that  you  are  using  130,0<*^» 
square  feet  of  space  now. 

1^.  Baruch.  a  part  of  it  is  in  the  Council  Building  and  a  part  of 
it  in  the  Fuel  Building. 

Mr.  HoLSiNGER.  Wo  have  become  so  crowded  that  we  have  ex- 
panded over  into  the  Quartermaster  Department;  we  have  not  had 
enough  room  and  they  have  been  iising  the  halls  and  other  available 
space,  and  we  had  to  send  them  over  to  the  Quartermaster  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Bartjch.  The  facts  are  that  we  have  some  space  in  the  Fut^l 
Building  and  when  we  move  to  the  new  building  that  building  will 
be  given  to  the  Food  people;  we  also  have  people  in  the  Quarter- 
master's Department  and  m  the  Interior  Department,  and  the  men 
are  so  cramped  that  they  can  not  get  their  work  done. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  much  floor  space  you  are  usin^ 
everywhere  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  do  not  believe  we  do.  The  President  gave  us  Dr. 
Garfield's  old  building,  the  old  Fuel  Building,  and  we  have  been 
hanging  people  on  hooks.  We  have  never  had  adequate  space.  1 
have  three  men  working  in  my  office  and  if  I  want  to  see  anybody 
I  have  to  ask  them  to  step  out. 

CLERICAL  ASSISTANCE   AND  OFFICE   RENT  FOR  REGIONAL   DIRECTORS. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  $210;000  for  regional  directors. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  will  explain  that  to  you.  We  have  divided  the 
country  into  21  diflFerent  regions  in  order  to  avoid  the  congestion 
which  has  taken  place,  as  you  all  know,  in  the  giving  out  of  the  orders 
by  the  various  departments.  We  divided  the  country  into  regions 
so  as  to  see  if  it  was  possible  to  divert  some  of  this  work  all  over  the 
country.  Heretofore  these  regional  directors  have  been  getting  the 
various  manufacturers  to  contribute  toward  the  expenses  of  thL< 
direction,  but  I  object  to  the  manufacturers  contributmg  in  any  way 
to  the  Government  for  that  work,  because  I  think  it  is  a  bad  principle 
We  consider  this  very  necessary  in  order  that  we  can  distribute  the 
busmess  further  over  the  country  than  it  has  been  done  heretofore. 

AUTOMOBILES. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  a  final  item  of  three  automobile?, 
$15,000. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  object  to  that  myself,  but  my  force  has  been  fight- 
ing for  that  continuously,  because  these  men  are  sent  all  over  tie 
city  on  various  errands,  and  there  is  not  a  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment, they  say,  that  has  not  these  automobiles.  I  have  objected  *« 
that  item  for  a  long  time,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  propter 
one  or  not.  I  want  to  make  this  statement,  that  this  is  no  estimav- 
of  what  is  spent  for  the  work  oi  this  board,  and  never  since  the  ortrair- 
ization  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  has  there  been  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  amount  of  money  or  work  that  has  been  expended  bv  iLe 
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men  who  have  been  here;  I  am  certain  that  the  money  spent  for  the 
work  of  this  board  is  more  than  double  this  estimate.  " 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  did  not  understand  clearly  as  to  how  you  intended 
to  make  this  expenditure  in  these  21  districts,  amounting  to  approxi- 
mately $10,000  per  district.  Is  that  for  the  employment  of  clerical 
assistance  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  Clerical  assistance  and  for  office  rent.  The  regional 
advisors  get  no  salaries. 

COMMISSION   SENT   ABROAD. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  sent  a  commission  abroad. 

Mr.  Babuch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  compose  it? 

Mr.  Barucu.  At  present  it  is  composed  of  Mr.  L.  L.  Somers,  who 
is  the  technical  advisor  of  the  board;  a  manager,  Mr.  Pierce;  Mr. 
Paul  Mackall,  the  steel  man;  Patterson,  wool;  Boyd,  hides  and 
leather;  and  Dr.  Hutchinson,  on  tin.  As  a  result  of  sending  that 
commission  abroad  we  negotiated  an  international  arrangement  as  to 
tin  whereby  the  total  supply  of  the  world  was  distributed  amongst 
France,  England,  Italy,  and  the  United  States,  with  one  central 
buying  agency.  This  man  buys  the  tin  and  each  countiy  gets  its 
proportionate  share.  We  get  about  80,000  tons,  and  everybody  in 
tliis  country  gets  it  at  the  same  price;  it  is  distributed  by  the  War 
Industries  Board  to  every  user,  big  and  small,  at  the  same  price. 
The  result  was  a  very  heavy  break  in  the  price  of  tin,  when  they 
found  there  was  no  longer  any  competition.  What  this  commission 
is  doing  abroad  is  to  establish  some  agencies  so  as  to  avoid  any  com- 

f)etition  amongst  the  allied  coimtries,  providing  one  buyer,  one  buyer 
or  nitrate,  tin,  platinum,  hides,  and  leather  and  wool.  That  com- 
mission is  now  buying  for  our  Army  and  Navy,  or  making  arrange- 
ments to  buy  for  our  Army  any  Navy,  our  war  requirements,  and 
they  buy  at  whatever  the  Government  pays. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  When  did  that  commission  go  to  Europe  ? 
Mr.  Knobel.  It  was  about  July  26. 
The  Chairman.  Have  they  power  to  act? 
3^Ir.  Baruch.  No. 

The  Chairman.  They  only  recommend  for  ratification  here  ? 
Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  long  do  you  expect  the  commission  to  remain 
abroad  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  It  will  have  to  remain  abroad  until  the  war  is  over. 

It  wiU  be  relieved  and  added  to  from  time  to  time.     These  men  will 

4^'ome  back  and  inform  us  about  matters  there  and  I  will  send  men 

over,  and  it  will  have  to  be  increased  from  time  to  time.     We  are 

^sending  over  other  men  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  expect  to  send  over  from  time  to  time  men 
A%-lio  are  experts  in  various  lines  ? 
Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir. 

PRIORmES   COMMITTBE. 

The  Coairman.  Mr.  Baruch,  the  priorities  committee  gave  priority 
to  various  steel  and  other  material  necesaary  for  the  carrying  out  of 
Mrhat  is  known  as  the  Neville  Island  project  in  connection  with  the 
creation  of  a  big-gun  plant  just  below  Pittsbui^h. 
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Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairmak.  What  condideration,  if  any^  was  given  to  the  e£Fe<  t 
that  the  priority  for  that  work  would  have  upon  other  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  wax  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  There  was  every  consideration  given  to  that,  and  t 
decision  affecting  the  war  program  is  onlv  made  after  consul tatioL 
with  interested  or,  as  I  might  say,  with  all  competing  departiiient>. 

The  Chairman.  That  involves  an  expenditure  of  $138,000,000,  rn" 
counting  any  housing,  to  produce  certam  guns  and  certain  shell-h^aii- 
ing  faciQties.  It  is  a  project  of  such  magnitude  that  production  v  ;j 
not  be  had  from  it  in  connection  with  guns  until,  presumably,  Man-L 
1920,  and  of  shell  production  but  a  httle  while  earlier.  If  I  undtr- 
stand  the  situation  that  is  confronting  the  War  Industries  Board  i: 
connection  with  steel  to-day,  it  is  to  find  steel  capacity  suflBcient  :•' 
take  care  of  the  war  needs  of  the  Government  as  they  now  apptur 
for  the  fiscal  year  1919 — is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Baruch.  That  is  not  entirely  correct. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Because  that  has  been  given  a  priority  and  t\i.' 
steel  wiU  be  required  beyond  1919. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  you  did  not  quite  catch  the  import  ( f 
my   statement.     If  I  understand  it,  there  is  some  question  as  x- 
wnether  we  have  productive  capacity  enough  in  America,  in   t\t 
steel  industry,  to  take  care  of  the  wofk  that  the  Government  ha-  i: 
view  during  the  fiscal  year  1919  in  connection  with  the  prosecutioy 
of  the  war. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Of  coui-se,  that  depends  upon  the  demands.  If  r'  ♦ 
dem9,nds  are  what  thoy  are  now,  we  would  not  be  able  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  By  demartds,  you  mean  existing  approved  projVt :-. 
do  you  not? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Not  alone  projects,  Mr.  Sherley,  but  shell  st^r  1 
rails,  ship  plates,  and  various  things. 

'The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  meant  by  projects — all  that  t!  ■  > 
need  to  carry  out  the  present  military  program. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir.  That  includes  the  Railroad  Administ ra- 
tion, also. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  because  unless  we  maintain  our  m.  - 
roads  to  a  certain  degree  of  efficiency  we  can  not  carry  to  the  -« ..- 
board  the  things  we  make,  and  if  we  do  not  carry  them  to  the  ^t  .- 
board,  manifestly  we  can  not  carry  them  across.  Now,  what  I  w.  / 
to  know  is  whether  the  board  considered  that  the  priorities  wl.;  ' 
were  asked  and  given  in  connection  with  the  Neville  Island  pn>;'  : 
did  not  necessarfly  mean  the  slowing  up  of  the  fulfillment  of  of  - 
necessary  requirements  in  connection  with  the  war  program  in  t.N 
year. 

Mr.  Baru(  h.  If  you  mean  by  that  the  steel  that  goes  into  : 
Neville  Island  project,  of  course  that  is  correct,  but  we  wen*  irivf 
to  understand  that  that  was  one  of  the  prime  <lemands  of  \»- 
Pershing — the  creation  of  those  great  guns,  and  that  this  wa^  •  • 
quickest  and,  apparently,  the  only  method  of  getting  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  gave  pricrit y,  then,  upon  the  statement*  whi- !. 
you  accepted,  as  to  the  necessity  for  this  work  going  forward  f 

Mr.  Baruch.  The  necessity  of  making  those  guns. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  undertake  to  consider  to  what  exxv'' 
the  granting  of  that  priority  would  slow  down  other  work  i 
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Mr.  Baruch.  Of  course,  that  was  considered. 
The  Chairman.  Well,  to  what  extent  will  it  slow  down  other  work  'i 
Mr.  Baruch.  There  will  not  be  any  for  civilian  needs. 
The  Chairman.  Leaving  aside  civilian  needs. 
Mr.  Baruch.  It  will  interfere  to  some  extent,  but  not  to  any  great 
extent,  with  the  other  work,  but  even  so,  the  military  said  they  would 
prefer  that  above  everything. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  raises  a  question  that  is  not  neces- 
sarily now  involved,  and  I  am  not  asking  you  to  pass  upon  the 
railitarv  question  of  whetKer  that  particular  work  ought  to  be  under- 
taken, \)ut  I  am  asking  you,  with  your  knowledge  of  the  steel  industry 
and  the  requisitions  tliat  are  to  be  made  upon  it,  to  what  extent  the 
ofoing  forward  with  that  work  will  slow  up  other  work. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Of  course,  it  ^ill  slow  up  other  work;  it  takes  labor 
and  it  takes  steel  and  it  takes  the  most  nighly  skilled  labor;  but  we 
had  to  have  those  guns,  Gen.  Pershing  said,  and  it  was  of  the  most 
prime  importance. 

The  Chairman.  That  plant  involves  the  construction  of  faciUties 
not  now  existing  in  America  and  is  planned  not  only  to  take  care  of 
the  present  war  needs  but  to  give  a  capacity  for  making  16  or  18  inch 
guns  of  the  gjreatest  calibers  that  may  bo  desii-ed  in  connection  with 
our  fortifications  and  our  battleship  program  in  the  future;  it  involves 
the  building  of  a  large  bridge  across  the  Ohio  River  in  order  to  afford 
proper  rail  connections  with  the  plant;  it  involves,  as  a  necessary 
incident  to  the  erection  of  the  plant  and  its  operation,  the  expenditure 
of  529,000,000  for  housing.  Now,  having  in  mind  all  of  that  expen- 
diture, does  it  not  necessarily  foUow  that  the  undertaking  of  that 
work  at  this  time  means  a  marked  interference  with  the  caiTving  out 
of  the  necessary  war  program  in  connection  with  other  muniti(M\s 
and  other  necessary  material  for  the  Army  i 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  tfiink  all  of  it  can  be  done  if  we  take  the  labor  and 
materials  away  from  the  nonwar  industries. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  carry  out  the 
f)reaent  ordnance  program  of  artillery  and  ammunition,  together 
with  the  necessary  program  in  comiection  with  the  railroads  of 
America,  in  order  to  keep  them  efficient  for  the  transportation  of  such 
supplies,  together  with  the  necessary  railroad  equipment  that  must 
^o  abroad  in  the  fiscal  year  1919  'i 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  get  all  of  it,  but  I  believe  that 
if  we  can  take  the  labor  and  materials  from  the  nonwar  industries 
wo  can  get  practically  all  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  that  it  is  practicable,  meaning 
practicable  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  to  so  deprive  what  you  call 

the  nonessential  industries  of  iheit  activities 

Mr.  Baruch  (interposing).  I  did  not  use  the  term  " nonessential. *' 
The  Chairaun.  W  ell,  the  nonwar  industries.     Have  you  any  idea 
that  it  is  practicable  to  deprive  the  nonwar  industries  ol  their  activi- 
ties so  as  to  make  this  program  a  possible  program  in  the  fiscal  year 
1919* 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir.  The  civilian  population  of  this  country, 
in  my  opinion,  has  not  commenced  to  suffer  the  deprivations  and 
privations  that  are  necessary  to  win  the  war,  if  the  war  Is  to  con- 
tinue, as  it  looks  like  it  will  be  continued. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Baruch,  a  program  is  now  presented  to  t!. 
Congress  contemplating  an  expenditure  of  $135,000,000,  in  rou:j; 
figures,  not  counting  the  expenditure  for  housing.     Has  the  priorit:*  - 
committee  given  priorities  for  the  structural  material  that  is  neces>«r7 
to  create  this  plant  at  the  expenditure  I  have  indicated  * 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  know  that  we  have  given  it  for  the  original  pla  it, 
but  whether  it  has  been  given  for  the  increased  plant,  I  can  u--: 
answer. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  supply  that  information. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  will  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  My  understanding  is  that  the  arrangement  lookii : 
to  the  procurement  of  this  material  is  one  that  came  up  directi;. 
between  the  Steel  Corporation  and  the  War  Industries  Board. 

Mr.  Baruch.  The  War  Department  made  that  contract  with  tL- 
Steel  Corporation. 

The  Chairman.  Direct? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  did  not  come  to  the  War  Industries  Board  t 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  believe  Mr.  Summers  did  sit  on  the  original  ct»ii 
tract.     I  think  it  was  $30,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  present  knowledge  of  any  f  unctionmi: 
by  vour  board  on  the  $135,000,000  project? 

Mr.  Baruch.  No,  sir.  Things  mignt  go  through  the  Prioriti«- 
Committee  that  I  am  not  aware  of,  but  I  think  that  this  expenditure 
would  have  been  brought  to  my  attention.  They  may  have  gott*T. 
the  money  from  you  and  then  come  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  not  gotten  any  money,  but  the  matter 
is  now  pending  as  an  estimate  before  this  committee. 

Mr.  Baruch.  How  much  additional  are  they  asking  ? 

The  Chairman.  $93,000,000. 

Mr.  Baruch.  The  original  estimate  was  $30,000,000 — that  is,  ihr 
one  that  I  saw  originalhr  and  that  was  imder  discussion  at  that  time- 
but  it  was  simply  the  first  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  The  original  estimate  here  was  for  $40,000,00- ■ 
They  then  transferred  $5,000,000  that  had  been  estimated  for  the 
Midvale  plant  for  similar  work,  making  a  total  of  $45,000,000  th^.i 
they  now  have  for  that  purpose,  and  they  are  now  asking  a  toul 
including  that  $45,000,000,  of  $135,000,000,  in  round  fibres. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  know  this,  that  when  the  question  of  big  guns  cam*' 
up,  we  called  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  were  certain  lanrf 
Navy  guns  that  they  could  have,  but  that  was  in  connection  with  tLt 
original  project.  We  asked  them  to  take  imder  consideration  th- 
big  guns  that  the  Navy  was  able  to  dismoimt  and  put  upon  railway 
mounts,  and  that  some  of  the  Navy  authorities  believed  would  f't 
effective  for  the  work  they  wanted  to  do. 
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Wednesday,  October  9,  1918. 

ARMORIES  AND  ARSENALS. 

DATEMEVT  OF  BRIO.  OEV.  JOHV  T.  THOMPSOV,  ORDVAVCE 

DEPARTMEET,  TJEITED  STATES  ARM7. 

The  Chairman.  Greneral,  you  have  some  estimates  relating  to 
•iiiorios  and  arsenals.  Let  me  say  in  advance  that  I  do  not  want  to 
msider  estimates  now  in  connection  with  arsenals  that  are  not 
jr^olutelv  necessarv  at  this  time  in  order  to  not  delay  necessary 
L>rk  incident  to  the  war.  Improvements  and  betterments  which 
jiy  be  desirable  and  which  can  be  taken  up  later  can  wait  the  sundry 
vii  bills. 

Gen.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

AUGUSTA  (OA.)  ARSENAL. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  item  is  the  Augusta  Arsenal,  Georgia. 

<ien.  Thompson.  I  will  withdraw  those  items. 

The  Chairman.  What  items? 

(ren.  Thompson.  The  item  of  S8,266  for  improvement  of  highway 
•om  the  city  of  Augusta  to  Augusta  Arsenal  and  Camp  Hancock;  for 
t*\v  fence,  $12,215;  and  for  garage,  $3,000. 

BENECIA  (CAL.)  ARSENAL. 

The  Chairman.  Benecia  Arsenal,  California. 

<rcn.  Thompson.  I  will  withdraw  all  of  those  items. 

PICATINNY  ARSENAL,    DOVER»    N.    J. 

The  Chairman.  Picatinny  Arsenal,  Dover,  N.  J. 

Gen.  Thompson.  I  will  withdraw  the  first  item,  $50,000,  tbr  exten- 
ion  of  headquarters  office.  The  second  item  is  for  increase  in 
urveillance  magazine  capacity,  $36,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  meant  by  surveillance  magazine  capacity  ? 

Gen.  Thompson.  Samples  from  every  lot  of  powder  are  taken  and 
>laced  in  a  magazine  of  this  character  where  they  are  constantly 
matched  for  decomposition  indicating  that  they  are  unsafe;  and  the 
vork  in  the  arsenal  as  well  for  powders  made  at  other  places  has 
ncreased  so  much  that  this  magazine  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  the 
afety  of  the  troops  using  powder. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  carried  in  the  sundry  civil  act  for  1917 
his  provision: 

POWDER  FACTORY. 

•* Powder  factory:  For' the  establishment  of  a  plant  or  enlargement 
)f  any  existing  plant  owned  by  the  Government  for  the  manuiacture 
;)f  powder  on  a  site  owned  by  the  Government  or  to  be  procured  by 
purchase  or  condemnation,  or  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  ot 
War  on  any  suitable  site  that  may  be  tendered  without  cost  to  the 
Tnited  States,  which  he  is  authorized  to  accept,  $500,000." 
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Greii.  Thompson.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  on  this  s-. 
which  begins  about  the  1st  of  August,  this  money  has  been  ^: 
However,  I  will  look  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  make  note  in  the  reconi  -> 
what  became  of  it. 

Gen.  Th(»ipson.  I  will  insert  that  in  the  record. 

War  Depaetmext. 

OFPtCE   OP   THB   OhTCF   OF   OhOXAX*  F 

Washington,  Ortober  11.  .  • 
Mr.  M.  C.  Shield,' 

Clerk,  House  Committee  on  Appropriations, 

WashingUm,  D.  C. 

Sir:  With  reference  to  the  appropriation  of  $500,000  for  a  powder  tactor>-.  »*•  - ' 
in  the  act  of  Congreaa  approved  July  1,  1916,  for  sundry  civil  expense?,  the  - 
the  finance  section  of  the  Administration  Division  of  this  oflSce  reports  that  a. 
fund  has  been  obligated  for  the  purchase  of  sites  for  the  powder  factories  a*  >  . 
town,  W.  Va.,  and  Nashville,  Tenn.     None  of  this  money  was  ^pent  at  Pi'    - 
Arsenal. 

Very  truly,  yours. 

J  NO.  T.  Thompson. 
Brigadier  General^  Ordnance  Departm^-' 
United  States  Army,  Director  of  Ar*- 

The  Chaiijman.  What  kind  of  magazine  are  you  going  to  !• 
here? 

Gen.  Thompson.  At  the  present  time  the  arsenal  has  a  survt^iil.. 
magazine  of  12  chambers  which  hold  1,000  samples  each,  mak.  . 
total  of  12,000  samples  which  can  be  stored.     By  January  L  i 
aU  available  surveillance  chambers  will  be  filled,  so  that  befon'  * 
time  a  new  surveillance  magazine  will  have  to  be  buUt  in  onlt  - 
properly  carry  on  this  work.     It  is  proposed  to  add  eight  chain 
to  our  present  number,  making  a  total  of  20  chambers  or  a  cap.^ 
of  20,000  powder  samples  in  these  magazines,  and  at  the  same  t 
to  buUd  one  20-chamber  magazine.     This  wiU  give  a   total  <•'' 
chambers,  which  will  be  sufficient  to  last  until  September,  I 
In  due  time  another  20-chamber  magazine  will  have  to  be  eompl* ' 
These  chambers  are  approximately  four  and  a  half  by  eight.  »:*: 
head  run  of  about  9  feet,  to  be  of  brick  with  a  concrete  roof  ai.' 
concrete  floor. 

The  Chairman.  How  fast  can  you  build  them  i 
Col.  Thompson.  We   will   have  this  magazine  in  in  about  i  ' 
months  under  the  present  conditions  of  building  at  that  arsenal. 
The  Chairhan.    iou  have  an  item  for  repair  of  roads,  JIOOJ' 
Col.  l^iOMPSON.  An  allotment  of  $100,000  has  he^n  asked  P^r ' 
construction  of  a  new  road  from  the  arsenal  to  Spicertown,  a  di<^ 
oi  2  k  miles.    This  road  is  owned  and  maintained  by  the  United  >u 
Government  and  at  present  is  in  such  bad  condition  as  to  ^la^ 
almost  impassable.     Repairs  have  been  attempted   time  ami  '^ 
again  on  this  stretch  of  road,  but  the  extremely  heavy  traffic  « 
passes  over  this  road  makes  it  impossible  to  maintain  anything  1»: 
concrete  road.    At  different  stretches  along*  the  road  the  arseiiii 
endeavored  to  repair  it,  but  the  heiivy  traffic  simply-   tears  t  ^ 
stretches  to  pieces,  and  it  is  considered  that  concrete  would  N  ' 
only   typo  suitable  for  this  stretch.     Recently   the   arsenal  p'-' 
checker  at  the  entrance  to  the  arsenal  grounds,  and  for  a  peri  •  •  • 
three  days  counted  an  average  of  500  cars  per  day  passing  ovi'r '  * 
short  stretch  of  road. 
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REPAIR  OF  BOAD8. 

The  CuAiSMAN.  The  first  item  is  for  repair  of  roads. 

CoL  Thohfson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  recently  been  orer  that  road 

p  the  Picatinny  Arsenal,  and  we  find  at  present  that  it  is  necessary 

have  guards  stationed  at  each  end  of  the  road  at  times  to  stop  ail 
coming  traffic,  because  the  road  is  in  such  bad  condition  that  two 
rs  can  not  pass  each  other  on  it.  The  conditions  at  Picatinny  are 
x*h  as  not  to  attract  workmen,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  have  some- 
ling  for  its  improvement  if  we  can  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  running  Picatinny  Arsenal  at  full  blast  ? 
Col.  Thompson.  We  are  getting  about  10^000  or  12,000  pounds  of 
)wder  per  day,  and  that  is  enough  to  be  full  blast. 

The  Cii AIRMAN.  Are  you  working  two  shifts  or  three  shifts? 

Col.  Thompson.  Two  shifts.  We  would  run  it  a  httle  bit  better  if 
e  could  get  more  workmen,  but  the  place  is  very  unattractive  and 
u\v  will  not  stay. 

Sir.  Eaoan.  How  far  is  it  from  Dover? 

(\)1.  Thompson.  Four  or  5  miles. 

The  Chairbian.  What  sort  of  road  are  you  proposing  to  make  there  ? 

Col.  Thompson.  A  concrete  road. 

The  Chairman.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  you  are  having  trouble  in 
?curing  labor  for  the  plants  how  do  vou  expect  to  get  labor  for  the 
oad? 

(len.  Thompson.  The  conditions  at  Picatinny  are  such  that  the 
.  orkmen  can  not,  as  a  rule,  live  at  the  plant.  They  have  all  got  to 
ome  by  some  means  of  transportation,  railroad  or  otherwise,  and  a 
reat  deal  of  the  traffic  goes  over  this  road.  Where  articles  must  be 
ent  quicklv  by  motor  cars  to  the  proving  grounds  they  have  to  go 
vor  some  feina  of  a  road. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  all  that,  but  I  am  wondering  if  you 
an  not  get  labor  enough  in  that  vicinity  to  run  the  plant,  how  do  you 
xpect  to  get  labor  to  run  the  plant  and  also  labor  enough  to  build 
he  road  ? 

Gen.  Thompson.  We  expect  to  get  labor  in  the  future  bv  standard- 
zing  wages,  putting  more  industries  on  the  nonessential  list,  and  by 
imploying  women.  The  Picatinny  Arsenal  is  making  good  in  pro- 
luring  10,000  or  12,000  pounds  of  powder,  which  is  all  that  we  started 
:o  do. 

ACID  TANK   SUPPORTS. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  acid-tank  supports,  $4,500. 
(ton.  THOMPSON.  That  is  withdrawn. 

CHANGE  HOUSES  FOR  EMPLOYEES. 

The  Chairman.  For  four  change  houses  for  employees,  $40,000? 

Gen.  Thompson.  These  change  nouses  are  to  be  located  at  research 
laboratory — one  at  the  east  end  of  the  nower  line  opposite  power- 
bouse,  one  at  the  upper  end  of  the  power  line  near  the  nnishing  press 
bouse,  and  the  fourtn  located  near  the  machine  shop.  Each  change 
house  should  have  locker  room,  washing  facilities,  etc.,  for  75  men 
on  the  first  floor  and  the  second  floor  shoiud  be  available  for  employees 
to  use  as  an  eating  place. 
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A  number  of  these  men  are  working  from  7  o'clock  in  the  m^r 
to  12  o'clock  at  noon  with  picric  acid  and  explosive  "D."      Iju 
all  the  men  in  the  powder  section  are  subject  to  acid  fumes  or  <  * 
fumes  at  all  times  during  their  working  hours;  and  it  is  consi-. 
essential  that  these  men  be  given  some  pla<5e  where  thev  may  pr  - 
spend  their  noon  hour  and  at  the  same  time  be  rid  of  these  har- 
fumes. 

It  is  necessary  to  consider  the  health  of  these  employees,  an<:  * 
are  working  now  in  a  serious  disadvantage  in  having  no  proper  ' 
to  clean  up  after  their  days'  work,  and  the  longer  this  powii-: 
mains  on  their  hands  and  other  exposed  parts  of  their  body  thf  ' 
harm  they  will  suffer  later.  Too  great  emphasis  can  not  be  h.. 
the  matter  of  giving  employees  proper  accommodations  and  it  i- 
considered  at  all  extravagant  to  install  four  of  these  houses  f«tr 
arsenal  labor. 

At  all  large  manufacturing  plants  the  health  of  the  employ-  - 
considered  to  be  of  prime  importance,  and  it  is  considered  adv:- 
for  this  arsenal  to  at  least  have  proper  faciUties  available  for  u-' 
these  employees  working  on  such  important  work. 

The  Chairman.  Will   they   be   temporary   houses   of   frame  - 
struction? 

Gen.  Thompson.  No,   sir.     They  will  be   always  needed   for 
proper  conduct  of  the  arsenal's  operations. 

The  Chairman.  That  depends  on  whether  the  arsenal  will  » 
be  run  after  this  war  on  any  big  scale.     In  point  of  fact,  after 
war  you  will  have  so  many  Government  powder  plants  so  ni 
larger  and  with  a  cheaper  output  that  Picatinny  will  probably  ■ 
appear  except  as  a  storage  place! 

Gen.  Thompson.  And  as  an  experimental  station. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  vou  whether  vou  fir. ' 
on  permanent  or  temporary  construction? 

Gen.  Thompson.  To  build  at   that  place  the  cost  is  almi^; 
much,  with  the  exception  of  the  roof,  for  temporary'  construe :. 
as  for  permanent  construction. 

REARRANGEMENT  OF  FIRE   LINES   AND  HYDRANTS  IN   POWDER   FACTORT 

The  Chairman.  For  rearrangement  of  fire  lines  and  hydrdi, - 
powder  factory,  $15,000? 

Gen.  Thompson.  That  is  withdrawn. 

CONTAINERS   FOR   PYRO    STORAGE. 

The  Chairman.  For  containers  for  pyro  storage,  S30,000^ 
Gen.  Thompson.  That  is  withdrawn. 

STEAM    FLOW  METERS. 

The  Chairman.  For  steam  flow  meters,  $3,500  i 
Gen.  Thompson.  That  is  withdrawn, 

ARSENAL  PROTECTION. 

The  Chairman.  For  arsenal  protection*  $190,400? 
Gen.  Thompson.  That  is  withdrawn. 
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BOILER  REPAIBfi. 

The  Chairman.  For  boiler  repairs,  $5,000? 
jion.  Thompson.  That  is  withdrawn. 

ACCOMMODATIONS  FOR   EMPLOYEES'    AUTOMOBILES. 

The  Chairman.  For  accommodations  for  employees'  automobiles, 

),000? 

!.ion.  Thompson.  That  is  withdrawn. 

RESTAURANT. 

The  ChiAiRMAN.  For  restaurant,  $15,000^ 

(icni.  Thompson.  Much  pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
IS  arsenal  from  time .  to  time  w^ith  reference  to  the  employees 
tftining  warm  food  at  noon.  At  present  no  facilities  are  provided 
•  the  civilian  einployees  to  obtain  any  warm  food  and  no  special 
3m  is  provided  for  them  to  use  as  a  lunch  room.  These  facdities 
V  now  considered  by  many  progressive  private  concerns  to  be  of 
ime  importance  and  on  innumerable  occasions  representatives  of 

0  employees  have  requested  that  some  such  facilities  be  provided. 
A  temporary  wooden  building  with  a  dining  room  of  about  40  by 

feet  should  be  built  near  the  main  gate  at  the  headquarters  office, 
kitchen  of  appropriate  size  should  be  constructed  adjacent,  where 
irra  food  suitable  for  employees'  lunches  could  be  prepared.  The 
senal  has  been  severely  criticized  on  several  oc^^^asions  by  the 
cumbers  of  different  departments  for  allowing  the  employees  to 
t  in  the  same  room  in  which  they  work,  but  as  no  other  facilitiea 
e  available  and  no  funds  are  available  to  provide  these  facilities 
le  arsenal  has  necessarily  to  give  up  any  such  plans  as  it  may  have 
1(1. 

1  am  personally  acquainted  with  the  situation  up  there  and  I  con- 
dor this  item  as  a  very  meritorious  one. 

COTTON  STORAGE   BUILDING  AND  RAILROAD  SIDIMO. 

The  Chairman.  For  cotton  storage  building  and  railroad  siding, 
12,500? 
Gen.  Thompson.  That  is  withdrawn. 

RE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  POWDER  LINE. 

The  Chairman.  For  rearragnement  in  powder  line,  S23,000  ^ 
Gen.  Thompson.  That  is  withdrawn. 

DRY  HOUSE   EMFTTTNO   EQUIPMENT. 

The  Chairman.  For  dry  house  emptying  equipment,  $25,000. 
Gen.  Thompson.  That  is  withdrawn. 

WATER  DRY  HOUSE. 

The  Chairman.  For  water  dry  house,  $15,000? 
Gen.  Thompson.  That  is  withdrawn. 
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RARITAN  ARSENAL,  NEW  JERSBT — K0A1>  FBOM  ASaSNAL  TO  TOWK  OF  UWTUCHES.  \ 

The  Chairman.  Rantaxi  Arsenal^  N.  J.     For  a  road  from  arst 
to  town  of  Metuchen,  N.  J.,  $55,000  ? 

Gen.  Thompson.  The  road  between  the  Raritan  Arsenal  and  • 
town  of  Metuchen  is  about  1^  miles  long  and  is  one  of  the  W'  - 
roads  that  I  have  ever  ridden  over.  It  is  worn  down  on  the  si^i- 
the  street  car  tracks  about  4  or  5  inches.  In  order  to  get  •> 
Raritan  to  Metuchen  you  have  to  cross  over  this  track  from  one  -. 
to  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  Who  owns  the  road  ? 

Gen.  Thompson.  It  is  owned  by  the  town  of  Metuchen  and  a  :  .- 
by  the  township  there. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  they  not  repair  it? 

Gen.  Thompson.  They  have  not  the  money. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  suggest-  to  them  that  they  . 
business  with  the  Capital  Issues  Corporation  1 

Gen.  Thompson.  We  have  tried  to  do  do  everything  we  could. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  has  never  undertaken  to  V:.. 
roads  that  it  does  not  own.     That  is  true. 

Gen.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  now  asking  that  we  build  a  road  at  t 
expense  of  over  $36,000  a  mile  for  a  municipality.  The  PicatL.: 
Road  is  a  Government-owned  road  * 

Gen.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  on  Government  land. 

The  Chairman.  This  road  is  not  ? 

Gen.  Thompson.  This  road  is  not. 

Mr.  Eagan.  General,  what  precautions  have  been  taken  to  prot  - ' 
that  building  in  which  thej  expected  a  great  explosion  on  Saturd. ; 
and  which  caused  the  closmg  of  the  tunnels  to  New  York,  and  wi 
other  precautions  have  been  taken  in  expectation  that  there  wui 
be  a  tremendous  blowup  ? 

Gen.  Thompson.  At  the  Raritan  Arsenal! 

Mr.  Eagan.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Thompson.  I  can  not  say  about  that.     I  made  a  perst-:.^ 
inspection  of  the  arsenal  about  a  month  ago,  down  in  the  part  : 
which  you  refer,  and  found  that  the  utmost  precautions  hail  t-- 
taken  against  fire  or  explosion.     They  seemed  to  be  perfectly  sa..- 
factory. 

ROCK   ISLAND    (iLL.)    ARSENAL. 
CONCRETE   WALKS  AROUND   MAGAZINE. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  '*Rock  Island  ArsenaT,  Uli/.  * 
for  concrete  walks  around  magazines,  $5,000.'^ 

ITEMS    WITHDRAWN — FIRE    WALLS   AROUND    ELEVATORS    AND    STAIRS   IN    SHOPS  A 

AND   K. 

Gen.  Thompson.  To  gain  time,  I  should  like  to  withdraw  all ' 
the  Rock  Island  items  except  the  one  **For  fire  walls  around  <1~ 
vators  and  staris  in  shops  A,  C,  and  K,  $50,000.'*  The  prey  ' 
arrangement  there  for  the  elevators  and  the  stairs  would  not  oe  j^r- 
mitted  for  private  plants  in  States  where  attention  has  been  p' 
to  these  matters;  it  would  be  outlawed.     These  are  buildings  whi"- 
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lere  is  much  daoger  of  fire  to  the  employees,  and  we  all  consider 
lis  a  matter  of  real  and  immediate  importance.  The  stairways  are 
1  inside  the  shops,  but  we  can  put  fire  walls  around  them  and  make 
lem  safe  for  the  escape  of  employees  in  case  of  fire.  Men  are  now 
orking  in  the  attics,  which  maKes  it  all  the  more  necessary  to  protect 
u\se  men. 

SAN    ANTONIO    (teX.)    ARSENAL. 

The  CuAiRHAN.  The  next  item  is  ^'San  Antonio  Arsenal,  Texas." 
Gen.  Thompson.  I  withdraw  all  the  items  there. 

SPRINGFIELD    (mASS.)    ARMORY. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  "Springfield  Armory,  Massachu- 
tts.'^ 

ALTEBINO  TARGET  HOUSE   INTO  A  STOBEBOOM. 

Gen.  Thompson.  The  first  item  is  "For  altering  target  house  at 

ater  shops  into  a  storehouse,  and  for  aerial  tramway  connecting 

ith  shops,  $35,000.'^     We  are  very  short  of  storage  space  there, 

id  things  are  lying  around  exposed  when  they  should  be  protected. 

lis  target  house  can  be  made  into  a  very  good  storehousi^. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  do  this,  will  you  came  next  year  and  ask  us 

r  a  ta^et  house  ? 

Gen.  Thompson.  No,  sir;  we  are  not  allowed  to  target  down  in 

at  yicinity. 

The  Chairman.  How  big  is  this  house  ? 

Gen.  Thobcpson.  It  is  biUt  of  brick  and  about  60  feet  wide  and 

•out  660  feet  long.     A  portion  of  it  at  the  end  is  housed  off  for  the 

rgetw^.     The  rest  is  open,  and  we  would  have  to  put  a  roof  on  it 

d  a  floor  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  walls  sufficient  to  warrant  that? 

Gen.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

CONCRETE   B0AD8. 

The  Chairman.  '*For  concrete  roads,  $50,000." 

Gen.  Thompson.  The  roads  at  the  arsenal  inside  are  not  compar* 

le  to  those  kept  by  priyate  establishments,  and  the  roads  outside 

E*d  some  repairing.     We  would  Hke  to  get  some  money,  and  if  you 

lild  eiye  us  $20,000  for  a  tar-bound  road  we  could  keep  vehicles 

t  of  tne  mud. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  inside  the  arsenal;  you  are  not  proposing 

build  roads  for  the  city  of  Springfield  ? 

3en.  Thompson.  No,  sir. 

WATEETOWN  (mASS,),  ARSENAL. 

The   Chairman.  '^Watertown   Arsenal,   Massachusetts:  For   one 
ry  brick  or  tile  garage,  with  concrete  floor,  $20,000? '. 
JtexL  Thompson.  That  is  withdrawn. 
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WATEBTLIET  ARSKSALy   WZffT  TSOT.   X.  T~. 

The   Chairkax.  ''Watervliet   Arsenal,   West   Trrty.    X.    Y 
new  upper  water  tank  in  water  tower,  $12,000  f 

Gen.  Thompson,  The  opper  water  tank  of  the  water  towier  -J?  .- 
condition.     The  sides  have  been  corroded  and  repairs  c^lh  r 
made.     The  capacity  of  this  tank  is  72,000  gaUons,  wkicli  t>  r^ 
to  furnish  an  auxiliary  water  supply  in  case  of  fire  and  the  ^i    -- 
operation  of  the  sprinkler  system  depends  on  this  tanl^ 

The  Chairman.  You  want  that  item  ? 

Gen.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

KBPLACISO    INTERIOa  PIPES  FOK  TIRX  FROTECTIOV. 

The  Chairman.  '*For  replacing  interior  pipes  for  fire  prrv  -. 
$5,000  ?" 
Gen.  Thompson.  We  should  like  to  have  that ;  it  is  necessarv 

PAINTIlfO  WOODWORK  AND  CORNICE  OP  OLP  GUN  SHOP. 

The  Chairman.  "For  painting  woodwork  and  cornices  of  «»;i:  r. 
shop,  $5,000  V 
Gen.  Thompson.  That  is  withdrawn. 

BEPAIBS  OF  ARSENALS. 

The  Chairman.  ''Repairs  of  arsenals?" 

Gen.  Thompson.  We  are  uncomfortably  short  on  that  item^  &> ; 
well  know.     We  should  like  to  have  that  item  changed  in  its  pL-^-- 
ology  so  as  to  leave  out  the  amount  of  money  that  can  be  used  :  ' 
machinery  for  manufacturing  purposes  of  the  arsenals. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  use  all  the  money  and  do  use  all  the  m*  :.- 
you  now  have  for  machinery  as  an  incident  to  the  appropriation  *  ' 
manufacture,  purchase,  and  test? 

Gen.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir;  the  machinery  part  might  be  left  ou* 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  deficiency  bdl,  not  a  sundry  civil  • 
You  got  Sl,750,000.     You  have  not  spent  all  of  that? 

Gen.  Thompson.  We  have  spent  all  except  the  machinerv  p  : 
and  it  has  been  held  heretofore  that  that  is  not  available  for  ': 
general  purposes  of  the  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  how.     Who  held  it  is  not  ? 

Gen.  Thompson.  It  was  so  held  in  the  Ordnance  office.     I  nv  •" 
thought  that  that  was  the  intention  of  the  language. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  a  limitation  on  how  much  you  o/- 
spend  for  machinery,  but  not  a  requirement  that  you  should  sp* 
it  for  machinery. 

Gon.  IIoHNEY.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Gen.  Thompson.  If  you  will  give  us  a  million  dollars  we  will  r- 
to  get  along. 

'rhe  Chairman.  Why  should  we  give  you  a  million  to  do  all  -^ 
things  that  you  have  cut  out  ? 

Gen.  Thompson.  To  do  quite  a  number  of  things  that  may  o'- 
up  in  the  future  —contingencies      We  are  just  facing  the  second  h  '- 
oi  the  present  fiscal  year.     We  have  already  in  three  months  u- 
$1,000,000  of  the  $1,750,000  appropriated. 
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The  Chairman.  You  asked  for  practically  everything  that  you 
thought  of  for  the  arsenals,  did  you  not? 

Gen.  Thompson.  No,  sir;  we  cut  out  a  great  many  things  that  the 
conimandmg  officers  thought  were  necessary  to  put  in  a  deficiency 
bin. 

The  Chaihm.\n.  You  are  not  building  any  roads  for  municipalities 
out  of 'these  funds  ? 

Gen.  Thompson.  Absolutely  not. 


Thursday,  October  10,  1918. 

CAPITAL  ISSUES  COMMITTEE. 

STATEMEVTS  OF  MR.  F.  H.  OOFF,  VICE  CHAIRMAV,  AVD 
MR.  S.  L.  SELDEV,  EXECUTIVE  SECRETART»  CAPITAL 
ISSUES    COMITTEE. 

organization. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  there  has  been  submitted  an  estimate 
of  $250,000  required  for  the  Capital  Issues  Committee  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fiscal  year  1919. 

For  convenience  of  the  record  we  will  put  in  the  record  at  this 
point  the  law  which  created  the  Capital  Issues  Committee,  sections 
200,  201,  202,  203,  204,  205,  and  20t>  of  the  war  finance  corporation 
act. 

Title  II. — Capital  Issues  Ck)MMnTEE. 

Sec.  200.  That  there  is  hereby  created  a  committee  to  he  knouii  as  the  *' Capital 
Imut'fl  Committee,"  hereinafter  called  the  committee,  and  to  be  composed  of  seven 
members  to  he  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice 
au<l  consent  of  the  Senate.  At  least  three  of  the  members  shah  be  members  of  the 
FVJeral  Reserve  liearJ. 

No  member,  officer,  attorney,  agent,  or  emplovee  of  the  committee  shall  in  any 
manner,  directly  or  indirectly,  participate  in  the  determination  of  any  question 
affecting  hia  pergonal  interests,  or  the  interest  of  any  corporation,  partnership,  or 
aMi<ociation  in  which  he  is  directly  or  indirectly  interested.  Before  entering  upon  his 
duties,  each  member  and  officer  shall  take  an  oath  faithfully  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  his  office.  Xothint,'  contained  in  this  or  any  other  act  shall  be  cx>n8truod  to  prevent 
the  appointment  as  a  member  of  the  committee,  of  any  officer  or  employee  under  the 
I'nitea  States  or  of  a  <)irector  of  a  Federal  reserve  bank. 

The  terms  during  A^hich  the  eeveral  members  of  the  committee  shall  respectively 
hold  office  shall  be  uetemiined  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  compen- 
sation of  the  several  members  of  the  (^ommittee  \^ho  are  not  members  of  the  Feoeral 
Reserve  Hoard  shall  be  $7,500  per  9nnum,  payable  monthly,  but  if  any  such  member 
receives  any  other  compensation  from  any  office  or  employment  under  the  United 
States  the  amount  so  received  shall  be  deducted  from  such  salary,  and  if  such  other 
compensation  is  $7,500  or  more,  such  member  shall  receive  no  salary  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee.  Any  member  shall  be  subject  to  removal  by  the  President  of  the 
Uiiited  St^ites.  The  President  shall  designate  one  of  the  members  as  chairman,  but 
any  subsequent  vacancy  in  the  chairmanship  shall  be  fille<l  by  the  committee.  Four 
members  of  the  ('ommittee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Sec.  201 .  Ihat  the  Committee  n.ay  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  officers, 
attorneys,  agents,  and  other  employees  as  n  ay  be  deemed  neces6ar>'  to  conduct  ita 
business,  who  shall  be  appointea  without  rec^ard  to  the  provisioi  s  of  the  act  entitled 
•'An  act  to  res^late  and  improve  the  civil  service  of  the  United  States, "  approved 
January  sixteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three  (volume  t^^enty-two,  United 
States  Statutes  at  Large,  page  four  hundred  and  three;,  and  amendments  thereto  or 
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any  rules  or  regulations  made  in  pursuance  thereof.  No  such  officer,  attorney,  as^i*. 
or  employee  shall  receive  more  compensation  than  persons  performing  services  oi  Iii^' 
or  sinular  character  under  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Sec.  202.  That  all  the  expenses  of  the  committee,  including  all  necessary  eip^--^ 
for  transportation  incurred  by  the  members  or  by  its  officers,  attorneys,  a^m«  • 
employees  under  its  orders  in  making  an  investigation  or  upon  official  busine^  j. 
any  otlier  places  than  at  their  respective  headquarters,  shall  be  allowed  and  pai<1  " 
the  presentation  of  itemized  vouchers  therefor  approved  by  the  chairman. 

Tne  committee  may  rent  sm table  offices  for  its  use,  and  purchase  such  fumi*-.- 
equipment,  and  supplies  as  ma^r  be  necessarv,  but  shall  not  expend  more  than  $10  ••■ 
annually  for  offices  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  principal  office  of  the  committee  shall  be  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  h\'  :* 
may  meet  and  exercise  all  its  powers  at  any  other  place.    The  committee  may     • 
one  or  more  of  its  members,  or  by  such  ^ents  as  it  may  designate,  proeecutf  i*. 
inquiry  necessary  to  its  duties  in  any  part  of  .the  United  States. 

Sec.  203.  That  the  committee  may,  under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  pres<T:^- 
by  it  from  time  to  time,  investigate,  pass  upon,  and  determine  whether  it  is  c  •-. 
patible  with  the  national  interest  that  there  should  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale  or  •  • 
subscription  any  issue,  or  any  part  of  any  isisue,  of  securities  hereafter  issued  hv  ac 
person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association,  the  total  or  aggregate  par  or  face  valc*» 
which  issue  and  any  other  securities  issued  by  the  same  person,  firm,  corporation.  • 
association  since  the  passage  of  this  act  is  in  excess  of  $100,000.    Shares  of  st.*  V   * 
any  corporation  or  association  without  nominal  or  par  value  shall  for  the  purp«ae  o:  ■ 
section  be  deemed  to  be  of  the  par  value  of  $100  each.    Any  securities  wnich  v\ 
the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  act  are  in  the  possession  or  control  of  the  corpora".  : 
association,  or  ooligor  issuing  the  same  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  issued  aft«^r  n. 
passage  of  this  act  within  the  meaning  hereof. 

Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  such  committee  to  x)aa8  :>  i 
(1)  any  borrowing  by  any  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association  in  the  oniinar 
course  of  business  as  distinguished  from  borrowing  for  capital  purposes,  (2)  the  rf^r.-^ 
ing  or  refunding  of  indebtedness  existing  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act,  ;  '>  "> 
resale  of  anv  securities  the  sale  or  offering  of  which  the  committee  has  determine'  '  ■ 
be  compatible  with  the  national  interest,  (4)  any  securities  issued  by  any  raH'  j  • 
corporation  the  property  of  which  may  be  in  the  possession  and  control  of  the  FY*-' 
dent  of  the  United  States,  or  (5)  any  l>onds  issued  oy  the  War  Finance  Corpofation 

Nothing  done  or  omitted  by  the  committee  hereunder  shall  be  construcKl  a«  « iir. 
ing  the  approval  of  the  committee  or  of  the  United  States  of  the  legality,  \-ali .:  > 
wortii,  or  security  of  any  securities. 

Sec.  204.  That  there  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasurv  r  ' 


of  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  committee,  including  the  paymr> 
the  salaries  and  rents  herein  authorized. 

Sec.  205.  That  the  committee  shall  make  a  report  to  Congress  on  the  fim  rf»v  ' 
each  regular  session,  including  a  detailed  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditurp^*.  y 
also  including  the  names  of  all  officers  and  employees  and  tne  salary  paid  to  ea<  r. 

Sec.  206.  That  this  title  shall  continue  in  effect  until,  but  not  after,  the  expln  : ' 
of  six  months  after  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  date  of  such  termination  to  be  -1*  -' 
mined  b^  a  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  but  the  Preaiden'  ru 
at  any  time  oy  proclamation  declare  that  this  title  is  no  longer  necessary,  and  '^^ "- 
ui>on  it  shall  cease  to  be  in  effect. 

Under  this  law  the  President  was  authorized  to  appoint  seven  nit  ni- 
bars  of  the  committee,  three  of  whom  should  be  members  of  f- 
Federal  Reserve  Board  who  were  appointed  and  who  now  constitir 
this  committee  ? 

Mr.  GoFF.  C.  A.  Hamlin,  chairman,  John.  Skelton  Williams,  Frt^o- 
erick  A.  Delano,  since  resigned  to  accept  a  commission  abroad.  aT" 
the  other  members  of  the  committee  are  John  S.  Drum,  of  San  Fpr 
cisco,  James  B.  Brown,  of  Louisville,  Kjr.,  Henry  C.  Flower,  of  Kr- 
sas  City,  and  F.  H.  Goff,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Chairman.  How  was  the  committee  organized  ?  ^ 

I^Lr.  Goff.  The  President  designated  Mr.  Hamlin  as  chairnum  a^"- 
I  was  elected  vice  chairman,  Mr.  Stephen  L.  Selden  executive  se^r^ 
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tary,  Mr.  Dudley  Gates,  secretary,  and  Mr.  Bradley  W.  Palmer, 
counsel. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  this  organization  effected  1 

Mr.  GoFF.  May  17,  1918,  my  recouection  is,  the  oath  of  office  was 
taken.    The  act  waspassed  April  5. 

The  Chairman.  What  organization  imder  this  committee  was 
created  ? 

Mr.  GoFF.  An  organization  in  each  of  the  Federal  reserve  districts, 
one  in  each  district,  of  which  the  Governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  is  a  member,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  b 
chairman.  The  membership  upon  the  committees  in  the  various 
districts  varies  from  15  to  28.     It  is  a  volimtary  service. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  file  for  the  record  a  list  of  these  subsidiary 
cx>mmittees  for  each  Federal  reserve  district,  with  the  names  and 
the  chairmanships,  etc.,  of  each  one? 

Mr.  GoFF.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  then  created  an  organization  here  ? 

Mr.  GoFF.  Yes,  sir. 

OENBRAL  STATBMENT. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  give  us  an  outline  of  just  the  method 
by  which  you  work  and.  the  oi^anization  which  was  created  ia  order 
to  take  care  of  the  work  ? 

Mr.  GoFF.  The  organization  has  expanded  somewhat.  At  the  out- 
set it  consisted  of  what  was  known  as  the  Federal  reserve  capital 
issues  committee,  appointed  at  the  request  of  Secretary  McAdoo, 
which  was  purely  a  voluntary  committee,  but  did  the  same  work  as 
the  present  committee.  That  committee  served  purely  as  a  voluntary 
(committee  from  January  20  until  May  17.  The  oi^anization  of  the 
old  committee  was  taken  over  by  the  present  committee  and  con- 
sisted of  an  executive  secretary,  steno^aphers,  analysts,  perhaps 
a  porter  and  office  boy — ^a  small  organization.  It  has  developed 
since  as  the  volume  of  business  has  grown,  but  still  it  is  not'  a 
verv  IsLTge  organization.  We  have  5  analysts,  1  executive  secretary, 
[)ernaps  2  assistant  executive  secretaries,  a  secretary,  13  or  14  stenog- 
raphers, and  6  filing  clerks.  A  list  of  those  employees  can  be  fur- 
nished you,  because  I  have  not  them  in  mind,  as  other  gentlemen  will 
[lAve. 

The  Chairman.  The  duties  of  this  committee  are  stated  in  a  rather 
)rief  paragraph,  as  follows: 

Sec.  203.  Tliat  the  committee  may,  under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
>y  it  from  time  to  time,  investigate,  pass  upon,  and  determine  whether  it  is  com* 
>atible  with  the  national  interest  that  there  should  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale  or  for 
ub.'wription  any  issue,  or  any  part  of  any  ietme,  of  securities  hereafter  issued  bv  any 
»eTHon.  firm,  corporation,  or  &<isociation,  the  total  or  aggregate  par  or  face  value  of 
rhich  issue  and  any  other  securities  issued  by  the  same  person,  firm,  corporation,  or 
j*«ociatu>n  since  the  passage  of  this  act  is  in  excess  of  $100,000.  Shares  of  stock  of 
uv  corporation  or  association  without  nominal  or  par  value  shall  for  the  purpose  of 
hist  section  be  deemed  to  be  of  the  par  value  of  $100  each.  Any  securities  which 
pon  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  act  are  in  the  possession  or  control  of  the  corpora- 
ion,  association,  or  obligor  issuing  the  same  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  inued  after 
le  passage  of  this  act  within  the  meaning  hereof. 

This  defines  the  power  and  the  scope  of  this  committee,  as  I  under- 
tand  it. 
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Mr.  GoFF.  Yes,  sir;  except  that  there  is  further  on  in  the  ii 
limitation  with  respect  to  refunding  issues,  certain  government  is- . 
and  railroad  issues  under  control  of  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  this  language  follows: 

Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  such  committee  to  fc* 
(1)  any  borrowing  by  any  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association  in  the  cri 
course  of  business  as  distinguished  from  borrowing  for  capital  piu'poees.  (2 » thr  r 
ing  or  refunding  o{  indebtedness  existing  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act 
resale  of  any  securities  the  sale  or  offering  of  which  the  committee  has  aetermi:' 
be  compatible  with  the  national  interest,  (4)  any  securities  issued  bv  any  r- 
corporation  the  property  of  which  may  be  in  the  possession  and  control  oi  the  Yt^s 
of  the  United  States,  or  (5)  any  bonds  issued  by  the  War  Finance  Corporation 

Nothing  done  or  omitted  by  the  conmiittee  hereunder  shall  be  construed  as  rar 
the  approval  of  the  committee  or  of  the  United  States  of  the  legality,  v^dity  «  "' 
or  security  of  any  securities. 

This  latter  paragraph  being  a  prohibition  upon  your  powers  .: 
the  first  para^aph  being  the  afltanative  grant  of  those  powers  f 

Mr.  GoFF.   I  es. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  I  want  to  get  at  is  just  how  vou  h. 
undertaken  to  carry  out  the  powers  thus  conferred  upon  you  -' 
what  the  procedure  is  in  connection  with  the  approval  or  disappr 
by  the  conunittee  as  to  the  issuance  of  bonds  or  other  securities 

Mr.  GoFF.  Well,  perhaps  the  most  important,  controUing  >  ^: 
thing  that  was  done  at  the  outset  bv  the  committee  was  to  inrite 
cooperation  of  the  Investmant  Bankers'  Association.     The  secti'  ^ 
the  act  which  you  have  read,  if  you  will  note,  does  not  require  i>> 
companies  to  submit  appUcations  to  the  Capital  Issues  Commi   - 
It  is  permissive  merely  for  the  Capital  Issues  Committee  to  a»n> : 
and  pass  upon  the  compatibility  of  issue  submitted.     You  have^'' 
haps  already  noted  that  there  are  no  penal  provisions  attached  to 
failure  to  either  file  an  appUcation  or  to  respect  the  order  of  the  <  - 
mittee.     So  that  the  committee  found  itself  in  Itbout  this  p<»?i' 
It  was  expected  to  cooperate  with  the  other  departments  of  the  <i 
ernment  in  conserving  credit,  money,  labor,  and  material,  wii}.  • 
compulsory  powers,  and  was,  therefor,  compelled  to  appeal  to  pi  ' 
otic  impulse  and  support  to  induce  the  submission  of  securitv  i>>  '^ 
It  became  necessary  at  the  outset,  in  order  to  fimction  at  aD,  t*  - 
the  Investment  Bankers'  Association,  representing  largely  the  br    ' 
age  and  banking  houses  of  the  country  deahng  in  securities  ff 
higher  class,  to  cooperate  with  us.     They  took  formal  action  *\ ' 
after  the  organization  of  the  committee,  pledging  on  the  part «:' 
their  members  not  to  deal  in  securities  that  were  not  approved  h} 
Capital  Issues  Committee.     It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  act  ii- 
confers  any  jurisdiction  upon  the  conmiittee  to  consider  or  pa*^  • ! 
compatibility  of  governmental  issues — that  is,  State,  county,  nnii 
issues^al though  the  debate  I  am  told,  in  Congress,  indicated  a  ti*- 
and  belief  that  municipalities  and  governmental  agencies  wouni  ■ 
spect  the  findings  of  the  committee. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  investment  bankers  we  hare ' 
able  practically  to  compel  the  submission  of  aU  governmental  >^ 
outside  of  Federal  issues  to  the  action  of  the  committee.    The  Al 
ican  Bankers'  Association  has  been  helpful,  but  publicity  thr-- 
our  local  district  committees  has  aided  largely  in  bringing lndu< " 
corporate  issues  to  our  attention.     There  has  been,  however,  a ;- 
to  get  before  us  the  kind  of  issues  that  perhaps  Congress  woul»J ' 
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desired  us  to  exercise  the  most  control  and  supervision  over.  Those 
are  the  semiworthless  and  fraudulent  issues,  with  the  result  that  there 
has  been  to  some  extent  a  penalization  of  the  patriotic  investment 
houses  who  have  denied  themselves  the  privilege  of  trading  in  securi- 
ties not  approved,  whereas  others  not  so  patriotic  have  felt  free  to 
proceed.  This  has  caused  the  conunittee  to  give  considerable  con- 
sideration as  to  how  it  might  force  such  issues  to  be  submitted.  We 
have  sought,  and  to  a  great  extent  secured,  the  cooperation  of  gov- 
emmentfu  agencies,  the  War  Industries  Board,  the  Priority  Com- 
mittee, the  t'uel  Administration,  particularly  the  Oil  Division  of  the 
Fuel  Administration,  the  Agricultural  and  Interior  Departments,  and 
the  Railroad  Administration,  until  it  has  come  to  be  recognized 
that  the  committee  exercised  influence  with  departments  having 
contracts  to  place,  which  has  resulted  in  bringing  to  us  certain  oi 
this  class  of  issues  more  from  a  sense  of  fear  and  apprehension  than 
from  a  desire  to  be  patriotic. 

To-day  we  have  had  before  us,  if  I  may  digress  for  just  a  moment, 
the  consideration  of  an  issue  of  a  motor  company.  It  already  had 
sold  $6,000,000  of  stock,  with  a  par  value  of  $5,  at  $10  a  share  by  an 
intensive  campaign  throughout  the  country.  It  had  secured  upward 
of  51,000  subscribers  witn  an  average  holding  of  about  $130  each. 
It  has  erected  a  large  plant  which  has  been  in  process  of  building  for 
something  like  a  year  and  a  half,  and  is  now  seeking  Government 
contracts.  We  find  that  the  company  is  not  in  good  repute  with 
some  of  the  departments,  because  it  is  known  that  it  proceeded  in  the 
first  instance  m  disregard  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Capital  Issues 
Committee.  Thej  are  now  here  with  counsel,  one  from  St.  Cloud 
and  one  from  Chicago,  to  urge  upon  the  committee  the  approval  of 
what  has  been  done  and  the  granting  to  them  of  the  right  to  sell 
$2,000,000  more  of  stock  to  yield  $4,000,000. 

By  one  effort  and  another  we  have  sought  to  get  control  of  those 
issues,  and  they  are  many  and  troublesome.  Perhaps,  if  you  will  let 
me,  I  can  best  give  you  by  a  letter,  which  is  very  short,  the  condition 
as  it  exists  in  Texas.  We  have  recently  made  some  inquiry  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  operation  of  companies  in  different  States  who  have 
either  proceeded  in  defiance  or  in  disregard  of  the  Capital  Issues 
Committee.  This  is  a  letter  from  Judge  W .  F.  Ramsey,  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  and  of  the  District  Capital  Issues  Com- 
mittee at  Dallas,  Tex.: 

Thifl  whole  section — that  is,  the  most  prosperous  part  of  Texas — has  been  can- 
vassed most  energetically  by  stock  salesmen  for  concerns  havinp  no  authority  from 
the  capital  issues  committee  to  sell  their  stock.  I  have  personally  given  out  inter- 
views, published  widely  in  the  press,  warning  people  against  purchajaisg  this  stock 
or  stock  of  any  companies  whose  salesmen  were  not  able  to*produce  authority  from 
the  capital  issues  committee  authorizing  the  sale  of  same.  In  addition  to  that  I  have 
circularized  ever\'  bank  in  the  district  to  the  same  effect,  and  I  have  induced  the 
hanking  commissioner  of  this  State  to  do  the  same  thing.  In  addition  to  this  1  have 
secured  the  cooperation  of  the  State  councO  of  defense,  who  will  widely  circularize 
their  membership,  asking  their  cooperation  toward  preventing  the  success  of  these 
salesmen.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association  of  this  State  I 
addressed  them  in  respect  to  the  work  of  the  committee  and  asked  their  cooperation, 
ajid  their  president  has  recently  given  the  press  a  verv  strong  letter  warning  the 
general  public  against  purchasing  these  promotion  stocks.  We  have  undoubtedly 
limited  the  activities  of  these  people,  but  have  so  far  been  unable  to  wholly  stop 
them. 

May  I  at  this  point  recur  to  the  Motor  Co.  issue,  because  these  are 
the  kmd  of  cases  where  the  commission  or  brokerage  fees  are  of  a 
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kind  that  is  very  offensive  ?  In  the  case  of  this  motor  company  the 
broker  got  all  over  par.  In  other  words,  he  marketed  the  stock  at 
$10  a  share  and  received  $5  a  share  for  selUng  it — 50  per  cent  of  the 
sale  price — and  I  might  say  that  that  company  and  many  others  have 
,  been  guilty  of  what  the  Treasiuy  Department  feels  is  very  objec- 
tionable: tnat  is,  trading  stock  for  Liberty  bonds.  Mr.  L.  B.  Frank- 
liQ,  of  tne  war  loan  organization,  in  charge  of  the  Liberty  loan  for 
the  Treasury  Department,  was  in  our  office  addressing  a  meeting 
some  time  ago,  and  I  heard  him  make  the  statement  that  since  the 
1st  of  January  it  was  variously  estimated  that  in  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa and  perhaps  Indian  Territory  and  Kansas,  anv  way  a  very 
restricted  territory,  there  had  been  between  one  and  five  hundred 
million  dollars  of  Liberty  bonds  traded  for  other  securities  whicb 
were  put  on  the  market  and  sold. 

I  wdl  now  continue  reading  from  this  letter: 

I  am  keeping  up  this  work  with  the  utmost  diligence  and  wiU  continue  to  do  ever>'- 
thin^  in  my  power  to  prevent  companies  from  selling  their  stock  which  are  not  com> 
missioned  to  do  so  by  the  Capital  Issues  Committee.  The  whole  trouble  is  that 
since  there  is  no  penalty  provided  in  the  law,  irresponsible  salesmen  and  irresponsible 

Promoters  have  little  scruple  in  violating  the  warnings  which  we  issue.  W  hile  we 
ave  found  a  generous  spirit  of  cooperation  among  our  best  people,  the  very  pemv 
whose  activities  ought  to  be  curbed,  we  have  not  been  so  far  able  to  reach.  It  is  a 
ereat  pity  that  the  law  did  not  attach  an  appropriate  penalty  for  the  sale  or  offering 
K>r  safe  of  stocks  and  securities  of  compames  not  autnorized  by  the  Capital  Issu^ 
Committee. 

Secretary  MgAdoo.  I  think  perhaps  through  Mr.  George  Franklini 
comisel  for  the  Treasury  Department,  is  seeking  or  about  to  seek 
consideration  by  Congress  oi  attaching  the  penalty  clause  of  the 
war  finance  act  to  the  Capital  Issues  Committee  section,  so  that 
these  issues  may  better  be  controlled.  Perhaps  I  can  not  have  a 
better  time,  though  I  am  digressing  and  I  fear  it  may  not  be  in 
accordance  with  your  wishes,  to  tell  you  as  to  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  effort  required  to  control  these  fraudulent  issues,  provided  there 
is  not  a  coercive  provision  inserted  in  the  act,  than  right  here. 

Mr.  John  S.  Drum,  a  member  of  the  committee,  has  been  put  in 
charge  of  that  department  of  the  work.  He  is  at  present  in  California 
on  a  vacation.  He  has  estimated  that  to  cover  the  country  with  a 
comprehensive  campaign  would  cost  upward  of  $250,000.  We  are 
hoping  we  will  not  have  to  spend  the  money,  and  if  Congress  will 
simply  make  it  a  penal  offense  to  put  out  security  issues  without  the 
approval  of  the  Capital  Issues  Committee,  I  thiuK  $10,000,  certainly 
double  that  amount,  would  be  the  utmost  that  could  be  used  in 
bringing  about  effective  control. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  that  arises,  of  course,  is  very  much 
wider  than  either  "the  question  of  money  expenditure  in  order  to 
deal  with  fraudulent  stock  issues  or  even  the  general  work  of  the 
Securities  Committee.  It  is  possible  with  the  war  continuing,  that 
the  Government  might  have  to  take  the  drastic  action  vou  suggest, 
but  the  effect  of  your  requirement  would  be  to  put  absolutely  m  the 
hands  of  this  committee  the  power  to  control  the  financing  oi  all  the 
business  of  America. 

Mr.  GoFF.  The  securities  issues  of  the  country;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  tremendous  power." 

Mr.  GoFF.  Yes;  and  I  think  it  has  been  pretty  wisely  exercised. 

The  Chairman    I  am  not  passing  any  opinion  on  that  one  way  or 
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the  other,  but  I  simply  suggest  that  as  being  one  of  the  reasons  that 
vras  in  the  minds  oi  Memoers  of  Congress  when  they  made  the  law 
a  law  with  only  the  compulsion  of  public  opinion,  so  to  speak,  back 
of  it,  and  that  indirect  compulsion  that  would  come  from  regularly 
established  agencies  of  the  (Government. 

Mr.  GoFF.  It  is  very  costly,  if  you  want  to  proceed  that  way. 
We  are  amenable  to  the  wishes  of  Congress,  but  it  is  very  costly,  as 
you  can  see. 

The  Cii AIRMAN,  r  am  not  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  giving  the  power  or  not,  but  I  thought  it  well,  in  view  of  your 
statement,  to  have  go  along  with  it  a  suggestion  as  to  what  is  involved 
in  the  proposal.  Of  course,  this  committee  would  not  undertake 
to  deal  witn  that  matter. 

Mr.  GrOFF.  No;  but  I  am  explaining  that  we  are  not  in  a  position 
to  estimate  what  our  budget  requirements  will  be,  and  I  will  explain 
further,  if  I  may.  May  I  sav  before  proceeding,  that  the  penal 
provision  was  made  applicable  to  the  Capital  issues  Committee 
provision  as  oassed  by  the  House  and  approved  by  the  Senate 
committee?  On  the  floor  of  the  Senate  there  was  some  objection, 
whicti  prevailed.  We  would  like  to  render  the  best  service  and  the 
most  economical.  Might  I  call  your  attention  just  for  a  xninute 
to  the  character  of  concerns  that  are  putting  out  these  issues  that 
we  are  trying  to  control  ?  There  happens  to  be  a  reference  to  four 
issues  here  wliich  have  come  under  the  investigation  of  the  Govern- 
ment: Dixie-Kentucky  Oil  Co.,  promoted  by  A.  W.  Ricker,  publisher 
of  Pearson's  Magazine  and  connected  with  the  management  of 
*'The  Masses,"  whicli  has  been  under  Government  investigation  in 
<!onnection  with  the  espionage  act;  the  Non  Partisan  League  of 
North  Dakota. 

This  league  has  becm  actively  promoting  a  chain  of  banks,  stores, 
and  various  cooperative  enterprises.  It  has  also  been  selling  stock 
to  raise  money  for  propaganda;  Vierecks,  the  American  Weekly » 
This  concern  is  conductuig  a  stock-selling  campaign.  Vierecks  has 
been,  at  frequent  intervals,  under  investigation  bv  the  Government 
for  pro-Gorman  activities;  Breitung  Iron  (^>.  Fhis  concern  has 
been  selling  large  issues  of  bonds  in  connection  with  the  amalgama- 
tion of  iron  projects.  Breitung  &  Co.,  the  promoters  of  this  com- 
pany, has  be(v)  under  Government  investigation  in  connection  with 
shipments  of  cotton  to  Germany. 

We  have  tried,  and  have  done  our  utmost,  to  do  what  the  old 
Federal  Reser\'e  (Capital  Issues  Committee  undertook  to  do.  and  that 
vr&»  to  serve  as  a  war  committing  in  restricting  to  the  utmost  all 
unnec(*ssrtry  ex])enditures  which  means,  of  course,  conser\'ati<)n  of 
labor  and  material,  which  are  the  vital  things.  Tliese  gentlemen 
will  hive  to  t(*ll  you  as  to  what  clerks  we  have  and  what  clerks  we 
art^  likely  to  need,  but  they  do  not  know  much  more  about  it  than  I  do. 

We  St  irted  in  January,  19 IS,  about  January  20,  with  Mr.  Forbes, 
Mr.  Warburg,  Mr.  Delano,  and  Mr.  Hamlin,  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank,  as  a  volunteer  committee,  and  ser\ed  without  com].ensation 
until  May  17.  The  volume  of  business  submitted  during  that  j^eriod 
Hmounte(l  to  something  like  ?(. 00,000,000.  From  May  17  to  Sep- 
tember 17  the  applications  submitted  and  passed  on  by  the  com- 
mitttw  amounted  to  .^2,015,000.000.  The  a{)plications  an>  increas- 
ing and  they  now  amount  to  something  like  25  or  .*iO  a  day,  and 
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ouc^ht  to  be  more.     A  good  many  of  them  that  are  of  tlie   n?  - 
offeisive  kind  we  are  unable  to  reach.     We  are  not  spending:  a  c* 
djal  of  money  because  we  have  npt  got  it  to  spend,  and  we  are  n   v 
running  to  a  dificit  on  our  present  undertaking,  as  I  am  inform  : 
by  our  secretary,  of  Si  0,000. 

We  have  been  asked,  after  conference  with  the  Fed(^rrtl  Rt^^-r  • 
Bjird,  CjTDtfoLler  Wiiliaras,   the  council  of  the  Federal    Rt'— r - 
Board,  and  a  cona:nitto.?.  of  bankers  of  which  Mr.  A.  H.   Wij  ^    - 
prosid-Mit  of  tht5  Chase  Bank,  is  the  chairman,  Mr.  Aiken  of  Bi»-* 
Mr.  Alexander,  of  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  Mr.  ^McEld-  >v  . 
of  Pittsburgjh,  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Forgan,  of  Chicago,  to  ex-^rci-^o  <'o:  :.* 
over  borrowers  in  excess  of  $100,000  for  capital  exnendituros. 

The  act  is  a  httle  vague  about  it.     Oiu*  counsel  advises  thai  :L 
restriction  that  the  committee  shall  have  no  control  over  borrow^:- 
for  commercial  purpose s,  by  implication,  gives  jursidiction  ovtr  h  r '  - 
for  capital  expenditures.     Altnough  we  h,ave  no  jursidiction  i  v. : 
issues  on  indebtedness  created  prior  to  April  5,  we  have   roquir  ■ 
submission  of  such  issues  to  determine  when  indebtedness  was  in  la.  * 
incun'ed.     We  have  done  many  things  that  Members  of  Cong^ress  iv.} 
feel  were  bevond  our  jurisdiction.     We  have  felt  we  must  know  ti...^ 
the  indebtedness  was  in  fact  created  before  April  5.     For  the  n«-' 
part  our  requests  have  been  most  patriotically  and  wiUingly  accM;  ■: 
to  except  in  isolated  cases  the  country  over.     Wo  know  since  AT»":i 
5  municipalities,  industries,  and  individuals  have  been  free  to  e«  :.- 
tract  obligations  by  borrowing,  for  the  expansion  of  plant  f acihti*  -. 
and  what  not.     Later  they  were  compelled  to  come  to  us  for  aulh«  r- 
ity  to  put  out  securities  as  to  which  we  have  jurisdiction.     As  \\« 
have  referred  these  issues  to  the  War  Industnes  Board,  the  Fu*! 
Administration,  etc.,  we  have  often  been  advised  that  it  was  unfortu- 
nate that  enterprise  should  have  gone  ahead;  that  it  was  a  Inista^• 
because  it  was  consuming  labor  and  materials  which  the  Govenun^i.t 
needed.     The  only  way  to  control  this  is  to  take  control  at  the  sourr- . 
right  at  the  beginning,  and  on  the  first  of  November  we  are  expectir  § 
to  take  control  of  bank  borrowers.     That  means  that  every  borrow- 
ing in  excess  of  $100,000,  for  plant,  for  real  estate,  and  for  equipmtnt. 
must  receive  our  approval. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  get  around  the  prohibition  of  tl;  ■ 
law  ?  I  am  incUned  to  thoroughly  agree  with  the  statement  that  tii- 
language,  '*any  borrowing  by  any  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  a-^>'>- 
ciation  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  as  distinguished  from  borrow- 
ing for  capital  purposes,''  would  clearly  indicate  that  you  had  ja'n>- 
diction  over  borrowing  for  capital  purposes,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  tr> 
very  language  of  the  act  itself  makes  perfectly  plain  that  you  are  n- 1 
to  take  jurisdiction  of  borrowing  in  the  ordinary  course  of  busin<->.- 

Mr.  GoFF.  We  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  understood  you  wore  going  to  do  that. 

Mr.  GoFF.  No ;  simply  borrowings  for  capital  expenditures.  Wb-  r. 
a  borrower  says  to  a  bank,  *' We  want  to  borrow  $100,000  or  Sl.lH".- 
000  to  extend  our  plant,"  the  banker  says,  "Go  to  Washington  and 
get  the  consont  of  the  Capital  Issues  Committee.*'  If  it  is  for  capii  J 
expenditures. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  are  prepared  now  to  act  up •^• 
the  advice  of  your  counsel  that  the  first  prohibition  contained  in  :  • 
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15 1,    by  virtue  of  its  language,  merely  implies  the  power  to  review 
or  rowings  that  are  for  capital  purposes? 
\Ir,  GoFF.  Yes,  sir. 

Tiio  Chairman.  And  you  liave  not  heretofore  undertaken  to  exer- 
i*^is  that  power? 

^Ir.  GoFF.  We  have  not,  because  we  have  had  all  we  could  do  with 
tiy  organization  we  could  create.  We  do  not  know  what  this  addi- 
ioiiul  work  is  going  to  mean,  but  we  have  now  created,  as  I  say,  a 
<M^artment  to  control  fraudulent  issues,  and  are  about  to  create  a 
it'pnrtment  to  control  loans  for  capital  purposes.  It  is  named  a 
ittlo.  euphoniously,  the  Enforcement  Di^aslon.  We  have  tried  to  be 
iiotJoratc  in  our  estimate  of  what  we  need,  and  \sill  be  satisfied  to 
i<-ropt  what  this  committee  or  Congress  may  award  us,  but  we  must 
online  our  activities  to  what  is  given.  We  are  further  embarrassed 
>y  having  an  appropriation  that  has  not  enabled  us  to  pro^^de  per- 
luiucnt  organization  for  our  district  committees.  Let  me  tell  you  a 
ittle  of  tlie  kind  of  work  they  do.  Those  committees  are  composed  of 
^t'lne  of  the  ablest  bankers,  representatives  of  industries  and  mer- 
•iiniits  in  the  different  districts.  They  are  acting  'without  compen- 
sation and  are  asking  none.  But  there  is  a  very  large  number  of 
important  applications  tliat  are  coming  to  them  which  must  be  in- 
v'l'stifjatcd,  and  we  act  and  rely  increasingly  more  upon  the  recom- 
rncndations  of  the  local  committee  as  to  personnel,  as  to  financial 
standing,  etc.,  but  as  to  the  essential  neeas  of  the  Government  we 
soiirch  that  out  here. 

Tlie  Ch^uuman.  May  I  interrupt  you  at  that  point,  because  it  is 
directly  in  line  with  wnat  I  was  going  to  inquire  about?  I  think  we 
would  perhaps  have  a  little  claerer  understanding  of  the  whole 
situation  if  we  understood  just  exactly  the  procedure  that  you  ask 
pn)8pective  security  issuers  to  follow,  and  I  nave  assumed,  from  the 
t;t»neral  tenor  of  your  remarks,  that  the  function  of  these  various 
subsidiary  committees,  one  for  each  Federal  reserve  district,  is  to 
make  a  preliminary  examination  into  the  application  and  submit  a 
n*]K)rt  to  the  Capital  Issues  Committee,  which  finally  gives  its  ap- 
f)roval  or  disapproval,  but  I  tliink  the  committee  would  Tike  to  know 
t»xactly  the  procedure  you  have  created. 

Mr.  GoFF.  Wo  have  application  blanks  which  are  sent  to  the 
(lifTerent  districts  which  call  for  very  full  and  complete  information. 
Wo  ask  applicants  to  show  the  need  of  the  proposed  issue,  the  amount 
of  it,  when  securitv  is  to  be  issued,  when  it  matures,  and  what  it  is 
to  be  issued  for.  Is  it  in  exchange  for  property  ?  If  it  is  for  cash, 
what  are  the  terms  of  sale?  What  is  tne  orokerage?  We  go  into 
pretty  much  every  phase  and  follow  it  down.  What  is  the  vitm  need  ? 
>Vhy  is  it  superior  and  paramount  .to  war  need  ?  With  the  applica- 
tion is  to  be  filed  a  certified  balance  sheet  and  statement  of  earnings 
for  a  period  of  three  vears.  Applications  are  filed  in  triplicate,  two 
copies  being  sent  to  Washington  and  one  concurrently  to  the  district 
committee.  The  district  committee,  in  some  districts,  meets  once  a 
week  and  sometimes  two  and  three  times  a  week;  it  apportions  the 
work  among  the  different  members,  who  often  submit  for  special 
report.  It  becomes  the  duty  of  the  permanent  secretary,  where  they 
have  one,  to  get  from  applicants  additional  information  and  to  make 
investigations. 

May  I  cite  one  case  whore  we  relied  on  the  investigations  made  in 
so  important  a  center  as  New  York.     The  Bronx  rark^'ay  Com- 
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missioners  were  down  before  us  within  the  last  two  weeks.     TL 
wanted  to  issue  $280,000  A^orth  of  bonds  to  enable  them  to  care 
an  $8,000,000  expenditure  covering  purchase  of  about  a   hal f-r 
strip  along  the  Bronx  River,  into  which  sewage  flows.     It  had  t' 
cleaned.     It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  building  of  a  parkway 
with  sanitation  and  flood  control.    The  New  York  committee  nxz^r 
careful  inquiry  into  this  matter  and  made  a  report  recommen  ^ 
favorable  consideration.     We  then  had  the  commissioners  eomt-  • 
Washington-  we  went  over  it  with  some  care  and  we  passes: 
Yesterday  tnere  came  a  letter  from  the  comptroller  of   tae  city 
New  York,  who  was  upon  the  board  of  estimates  and  who  passew 
issue  as  a  member  of  that  board,  which  gave  the  commissioners  :v 
months  in  which  to  get  the  approval  of  the  Capital  Issues  CommiTv- 
censuring  the  committee  for  having  acted  iU-aavisedly.    We  may  i^ 
been  wrong,  but  you  can  see  how  we  are  dependent  upon  our  i-  - 
advisers. 

The  Chairman.  When  these  applications  are  made  out,  oiu' 
them  goes  to  the  local  committee  and  two  of  them  come  here  i 

Mr.  GrOFF.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  opportimity  then  given  to  the  applicant^  " 
appear  before  the  local  committee  ? 

Mr.  GrOFF.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  present  their  case  ? 

Mr.  CiGFF.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  their  report  is  then  sent  on  here  wth  tr 
recommendation  ? 

Mr.  GoFF.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  turn  the  applicants  are  given  an  op:> 
tunity  to  appear  here  ? 

Mr.  GoFF.  Not  before  our  full  committee,  because  we  could  not 
that,  but  individual  members  of  the  committee,  whenever  a-.v 
grant  hearings. 

The  Chairman.  However,  a  hearing  is  accorded  ? 

Mr.  GoFF.  Yes,  sir;  and  never  refused. 

The  Chairman.  To  any  applicant'^ 

Mr.  GoFF.  And  they  come  all  the  way  across  the  countr}'.    '  • 
Hanson,  the  famous  mayor  of  Seattle,  came  across  the  continent  '»v. 
a  half  dozen  people  to  take  up  with  us  a  project  in  which  he  wa- 
teres ted. 

The  Chairman.  A  proposal,  as  presented,  may  not  meet  wit..  * 
judgment  of  the  Capital  Issues  Committee,  and  yet  there  nur 
demonstrated  the  need  for  an  issue  of  a  less  amount  of  stock  a:i«i '  " 
one  of  several  purposes  that  were  originally  stated  ? 

Mr.  GoFF.  Yes,  sir. 

I'no  Chairman.  Do  you  then  undertake  to  render  a  decision  w. 
is  favorable  conditioned  upon  certain  compliances^ 

Mr.   GoFF.  Many   important  conditions,    as  we  view    them,  a* 
attached.     One  of  the  conditions  has  been  with  regard  to  secu:  .-^ 
given  in  exchange  for  property" — property  being  unliquid  and  st-  .- 
bonds  liquid.     We  have  required  that  the^  be  trusteed  for  the  jv  • 
of  the  war;  the  same  tiling  is  true  of  bonus  stocks,  which  we  nnl' 
in  one  case  from  $10,000,000  to  «l,0OO,OOO.     We  said,  **$1,0:»' 
seems  to  be  the  limit  we  can  justify ;  we  will  pass  that,  but  it  mu>i  ■ 
trusteed  for  the  period  of  the  war."     We  undertake  to  control  •  • 
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mount  of  brokerage.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  50  per  cent  broker- 
2:e  passed  by  our  committee.  If  they  pass  10  or  15  per  cent  it  is 
riiiHual.  It  is  our  thought  that  the  public  should  not  be  exploited 
iiring  these  times.  If  oil  companies  apply  for  1,000,000  in  order  to 
rill  m  the  Humboldt  or  Ranger  field  it  is  sent  to  the  oil  division, 
ith  an  accurate  description  of  the  nroperty,  the  section,  the  town- 
lip,  and  the  range,  to  ascertain  what  the  reports  of  tne  Interior 
>opartment  show  as  to  the  likelihood  of  their  finding  oil.  They  may 
ly  there  is  a  cline  or  anticline  or  dome  on  the  property,  whatever 
nat  may  be,  and  that  it  is  worth  spending  $30,000  to  test,  and  we 
asH  that  amount,  requiring  that  the  stock,  in  some  cases,  be  taken 
y  the  present  stockholders.  We  often  impa«ie  conditions  that  seem 
rustic. 

^Vs  the  war  has  gone  on  the  need  for  lessening  the  use  for  non- 
ssontials.  of  labor,  and  material  is  daily  increasing.  Mr.  Baruch 
las  directed  that  no  house  be  built,  for  instance,  costing  to  exceed 
;2,500.  Brick  and  mortar,  he  has  said,  mean  bullets.  So  we  have 
aiti  to  our  district  committee  that  while  you  have  no  jurisdiction 
mder  $100,000  you  can  render  a  patriotic  service  by  getting  appli- 
ants  to  submit  to  you  issues  under  $100,000,  in  order  that  they  may 
lave  your  opinion  as  to  whether  they  ought  to  proceed,,  whether  it  is 
patriotic  to  spend  the  money  in  that  wa\ .  We  were  asked  some 
nonths  ago  with  regard  to  an  expenditure  of  about  $400,000  to  erect 
\\\  administration  Duilding  for  a  woman^s  college,  the  foundations 
>tMng  already  in  and  the  money  in  hand.  A  school  in  Cleveland, 
.>hio  (lid  the  same  thing.  They  said,  "Ought  we  to  go  ahead  T'  We 
iiave  been  acting  as  a  sort  of  an  advi?orv  committee  to  the  public. 
and  we  have  asked  our  district  committees  to  do  it  as  to  small 
amounts. 

The  Chairman.  Then  your  local  district  committees  take  up  cases 
before  the  general  committee  asks  them  to  do  so  ?  Do  they  take  them 
up  on  their  own  initiative? 

Mr.  GoFF.  Immediately.  As  sotm  as  the  application  is  filed  they 
proceed.  And  while  we  have  been  behind — we  were  about  1,000  cases 
l>ehind  on  our  docket,  due  to  the  summer  vacations  and  the  lack  of 
organization — we  are  catching  up  pretty  well  with  it,  but  concur- 
rently with  their  investigations  we  are  referring  to  the  various  depart- 
ments here  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  a  project  is  an  essential  war 
need;  if  it  is  not  we  disapprove  it,  regardless  of  what  the  district 
roniiiiittee  mav  sav. 

Tlio  Chairman.  How  far  is  the  more  pronounced  acticm  of  the  War 
Industries  Board  and  the  auxiliary  governmental  agencies  touching 
priorities  lessening  applications  to  your  committee^ 

Mr.  GoFF.  Well,  we  can  not  tell  what  that  would  be,  but  the  appli- 
riitions  are  increasing.  They  file  them  along  certain  lines,  and  I  will 
speak  of  municipal  issues.  We  have  had  a  very  serious  situation  to 
deal  with  in  regard  to  school  issues.  Monumental  buildings  had  been 
erected  in  the  past  and  the  question  is,  what  should  be  done  now  ?  We 
UH)k  it  up  with  Dr.  Claxton,  Commissioner  of  Education,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  definite  policy,  and  we  are  saying  that  where  possible 
temporary  buildings  shall  be  erected.  In  England  not  a  schoolhouse 
has  been  built  since  war  was  declared,  except  temporary  buildings  in 
munitions  centers.  We  have  urged  that  temporary  buildings  be  put 
up;  portable  buildings  if  climatic  conditions  would  warrant.     In  San 
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Francisco  an  application  was  made  for  $3,500,000  for  school  p  ir 
and  we  passed  it  for  $400,000.     They  accepted  our  decision  p 
ically.     The  same  is  true  of  hospitals,  especially  in  regard  to  . 
cnlosis  hospitals.     Apphcatioris  lor  issues  of  that  kind  have  < 
us  rather  frequently  of  late.    The  city  of  Syracuse  erected  a  t-: 
losis  hospital  costing,  I  beUeve,  $7,000  per  bed;  Middlesex  an-: . 
Counties,  Mass.,  came  to  us  with  an  application  involving  the  c' 
iture  of  about  $4,000  per  bed.     We  thought  it  was  too  much  for 
times. 

We  finally  got  the  New  York  State  architect  to  come  here  ai  . 
us  a  talk,  and  we  have  consulted  the  Surgreon  General.     We  in: 
ourselves  as  best  we  could,  and  said,  ''You  can  build  the  L:., 
hospital  that  ought  to  be  built  in  these  times  at  from  SI  ■ 
$2,000  per  bed/' 

The  Chairmax.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  demand  m&dr . 
the   Federal   Government,   running   into   several   hundred  l. 
dollars — and  the^e  will  probably  come  to  this  committee  e>:  ' 
for  nearly  $200,000,000  more — for  the  purpose  of  providing  I 
facilities  for  employees  engaged  on  governmental  work,    llie^ 
ment  is  constantly  made  that  it  is     impossible  to  induce  p::- 
capital,  due  to  the  unusual  war  cost  in  connection  with  buildin: 
the  uncertainty  of  the  demand  that  may  exist  upon  the  cessa*: 
war,  to  undertake  this  work.     I  am  wondering  whether  there 
been  any  action  on  the  part  of  your  committee  undertaking  tores' 
such  character  of  building  on  the  part  of  private  individuals. 

Mr.  GoFB\  Kone  whatever,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  havel<; 
with  favor  on  the  building  of  homes  for  war  workers.     I  think  i^ 
John  D.  Rockefeller  were  to  ask  our  opinion  with  regard  to  the  kino 
houses  he  should  build  we  would  say  it  ought  to  be  of  the  buiU'*  * 
type;  in  other  words,  this  is  no  time,  regardless  of  what  anh:- 
means  may  be,  to  employ  labor  or  material  just  to  provide  t - 
venience,  comfort,  or  luxury. 

To  give  you  an  illustration,  there  was  presented  to  us  last  v^-^- 
from  the  Philadelpliia  Electric  Co.  an  application  in  which  ve  w: 
asked  to  extend  nydroelectric  power  facilities  in  Philadelphia.  ^  -' 
Island,  etc.  It  came  to  us  with  a  recommendation  from  the  p'; 
division  of  the  War  Industries  Board.  It  was  absolutely  essential :. 
they  have  more  power,  and  it  came  with  a  statement  from  the  Ei^* 
gency  Fleet  Corporation  that  it  must  have  more  power.  It(^o^^ 
he  with  us  to  say  that  it  ought  not  to  be  permitted.  We  must  at  t: 
their  judgment  as  to  war  necessity. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  underatand  you,   wherever  an  appuca^  - 
comes  for  the  issue  of  bonds  upon  terms  that  are  legitimate,  and  '■ 
is  back  of  the  application  approval  by  a  governmental  agencroi  - 
purposes  for  which  the  bond  issue  is  to  be  made  as  a  necessairp^J  . 
the  war  program,  you  accept  their  judgment  touching  the  nattir- 
the  activity  and  grant  the  permission  asked  ?  . . , 

Mr.  GoFF.  Yes,  sir.     Then,  I  have  in  mind  cases  we  hateret|i ' 
For  instance,  we  investigated  the  matter  of  the  military  inap^^'^, 
of  a  highway  in  Cook  Coimty,  111.     Cook  County  wanted  to  ^r 
$1,000,000  in  building  roads,  and  the  local  military  authontie?" 
to  us  with  strong  recommendations  that  it  was  absolutely  i^P"[;' ^ 
In  that  case  we  said  that  we  could  not  accept  their  recommem » 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  mean   that  sort  of  recomTnemlflj^ . 
which  might  be  called  local  and  representing  simply  the  view  oi  l- 
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duals  or  the  local  officials,  but  if  the  War  Industries  Board  or  the 
ar  Department  say  to  you  that  they  have  approved  a  project  which 
volves  the  enlargement  of  A's  plant,  and  A  then  comes  to  yon  with 

application  for  the  issuance  of  $500,000  worth  of  bonds  in  order 

bring  about  the  enlargement,  you  do  not  undertake  to  pass  judg- 
3nt  upon  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  plant  ought  to  be 
larged. 

Mr.  GoFF.  No,  sir;  not  as  to  that.  The  matter  can,  perhaps,  be 
tter  presented  by  illustrations  than  in  the  abstract.  Going  back 
the  Cook  County  road  matter/  we  asked  the  War  Departn  ent  to 
legate  an  official  to  pass  on  these  matters  in  addition  to  the  high- 
t,ys  council,  which  was  created  largely  for  our  help.  It  designated 
tn.  Goethals,  We  have  had  very  strong  support  from  him.  He 
ows  the  difference  between  military  necessity  and  local  convenience, 
vill  give  you  another  illustration,  showing  that  we  do  not  always 
ss  an  application  that  a^  Government  agency  asks  us  to  pass.  At 
mden,  N.  J.,  they  came  to  us  with  a  request  to  approve  $650,000 
rth  of  bonds;  $350,000  were  for  water  and  sewers  to  supply  an 
iition  to  the  city  of  Camden.  They  had  built  brick  houses  to 
use  war  workers.  Tlie  water  and  sewer  proposition  was  passed, 
[n  addition,  they  wanted  $300,000  for  schools,  and  the  Shipping 
ard  strongly  urged  our  approval  of  this  issue.  We  said,  ^^It  is 
itrary  to  our  poucy  to  approve  issues  for  permanent  schools;  you 
mid  put  up  portable  or  temporary  .buildings."  Their  plea  was 
X  this  was  a  model  town,  and  that  they  must  have  a  schoolhouse 
h  an  auditorium.  We  have  that  matter  before  us  now.  I  do  not 
)w  what  the  suggestion  of  the  committee  will  be,  but  we  do  not 
ays  accept  the  suggestions  of  the  Government  agencies. 
The  Chairman.  Are  any  of  you  gentlemen  prepared  to  submit  to 

committee  a  financial  statement,  even  though  it  be  in  general 
Tis,  touching  your  expenditures  over  the  period  that  you  have 
n  in  existence,  and  showing  the  basis  upon  which  you  estimate 
ir  requirement  of  $250,000  ? 

fr.  GoFF.  I  think  Mr.  Cates  will  be  the  better  man  to  do  that,  as 
[las  the  details. 

n  concluding,  may  I  say  just  a  word  with  regard  to  the  future 
vities  of  what  I  might  call  our  enforcements  division?  We  are 
cing  the  cooperation  of  the  secretaries  of  state  having  the  power. 
3suing  charters  in  the  various  States,  and  we  have  aksed  them  to 
iholcT  the  issuance  of  them  until  the  applications  come  to  us.  I 
e  here  a  list  of  the  favorable  replies  that  have  been  received  from 

different  sections  of  the  country:  A  similar  request  has  been 
le  of  the  blue  sky  commissions  of  the  various  States,  and  only 
orday  representatives  of  the  blue  sky  commissions  were  in  con- 
ace  with  us.  At  our  request  they  are  issuing  their  licenses  con- 
>ned  upon  the  applicants  securing  the  approval  of  the  Capital 
cs  Committee.  This  is  going  to  add  largeiv  to  our  work.  We 
3  had  prepared  a  plan  of  procedure  to  care  for  fraudulent  issues, 
have  a  division  in  charge  of  this  enforcement  work.  This  work 
t  be  done  largely  through  publicity  that  will  reach  the  people 

defy  the  committee  or  disregard  its  recommendations.  We 
t,  perhaps,  by  means  of  paid  Uterature  to  circularize  communi- 
where  they  are  seeking  to  sell  unauthorized  issues.  It  seems  to 
committee  wise  to  go  forward  on  the  Unes  we  are  now  working  on 
revent  such  things.     There  is  included  in  the  estimates  the  sum 
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of  $120,000  for  the  enforcements  division,  but  you  could  cut : 
down  to  $10,000  if  Congress  will  only  say,  ''You  must  respec 
judgment  of  the  Capital  Issues  Conmiittee."     Mr.  Cates  can  ^r^ 
to  you  the  details  oi  the  estimates. 

SALARIES   AND   EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Cates.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  sheet  is  a  statement  of  the  exr> 
incurred  from  May  17,  when  the  present  Capital  Issues  Comn: 
took  office  succeeding  the  old  advisory  committee — ^from  ILj 
down  to  September  17,  when  we  n\ade  up  the  compilation  tv 
date  for  the  purpose  of  computing  the  amount  of  the  deficien^j 
propriation  we  ask  for.     Tne  total  expenditures  from  Maj  i" 
September  17  amounted  to  $57,247,  leaving  a  balance  of  $U-* 
available  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.     We  can  not  estimatt 
future  expense  of  the  committee  on  the  average  expense  of  tht  ' 
four  months,  because  the  staff  has  been  growing  steadily,  to  h^ 
the  increasing  business.     The  present  pay  rofl  in   Washin^t : 
$8,535  per  month,  as  compared  with  an  average  for  four  mont:^ 
$6,405.     At  the  present  rate,  even  if  the  staff  were  not  angmer 
there  would  be  a  deficit  of  about  $15,000  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  v. 

Now,  the  estimate  which  accompanies  the  request  that  wt 
dressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  on  the  basis  of  :. 
months,  from  October  1  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  it  b  - 
mated  that  we  will  require  besides  this  deficit  an  additional  $2.3o 
approximately,  making  a  total  of  $250,000  as  the  deficiency  ap : 
priation.  The  statement  that  I  have  just  handed  you  covers : 
.amount  we  have  expended  already,  and  1  have  here  a  duplicate  -  r 
mary  of  the  factors  on  which  the  deficiency  appropriation  was  h^ 

of  expenses  incurred  during  the  period  from  May  17  to  Sept.  17,  i91S  ' 
iUees;  also  expenditures  of  the  central  committee  only  up  to  Oct.  L  i'^'-' 

Central  committee  (clafisified  as  follows): 

Salaries fi^^:"; 

Traveling  expenses ,^ 

Printing,  binding,  and  stationery - 

Equipment V, 

Telegraph' and  telephone 

Rent J^ 

Repairs 

Miscellaneous ^ ' 

Total ^" 


Statement 

committees 


>.    4 


District  committees  (unclassified) : 
Boston 


O     I'M 


S     »" 


0     ( 


New  York ! 

Philadelphia ,,      . 

Cleveland -      ■ 

Richmond /,'  . 

Atlanta .;.,,, 

Chicago ''■'^-  . 

St.  Louis ^  , 

Minneapolis .  i";^  i 

Kansas  City 1 -^  , 

Dallas .  „  . 

San  Francisco _. 

Total "- 


Grand  total ^"' 


.1,-  .1 
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dement  showing  anumnt  necessary  to  mainlain  the  oonmvUtee  at  Waskingtonf  D.  C.yfor 
he  nine  months  ending  June  SO,  1919 ^  based  on  pay  roll  as  of  Oct.  ly  191Sy  and  average 
)/ other  expenditures /or  the  4  months  ending  Sept.  17,  1918. 

arics $76,815.00 

iveling  expeoses. . , : 488. 79 

nting,  binding,  and  stationery 6, 284.  70 

uipment 10, 180.  71 

lephone  and  teleg;raph 762.  66 

nt 3,050.28 

pairs 9.  00 

jcellanpouB 355. 68 

Total 97,946.82 

COMMITTEE    AND   EXECUTIVE   STAFF. 

Faking  the  first  item  in  the  deficiency  appropriation  request  of 

!ommittee  and  executive  staff,"  the  estimate  is  $39,000  for  nine 

>nths,  and  on  the  yearly  basis  it  is  $52,000.     The  items  making  up 

it  estimate  are  four  members  at  the  statutory  salary  of  $7,500 

•h,  $30,000;  one  executive  secretary,  at  $6,000;  one  secretary,  at 

000;  two  assistant  counsel  at  $4,000,  $8,000;  and  two  stenographers 

counsels  office,  at  $1,500  each,  $3,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  your  existing  pay  roll? 

At.  Gates.  No,  sir.     For  example,  referring  to  the  two  assistant 

insel,  at  $4,000  each,  there  is  only  one  assistant  counsel  at  the 

sent  time.     I  do  not  know  what  his  salary  is,  but  I  believe  it  is 

500,  and  we  have  one  assistant  counsel  who  is  a  volunteer. 

?he  Chairman.  The  other  officials,  of  course,  are  the  members 

[>  draw  the  statutory  pay  ? 

fr.  Cates.  Yes,  sir. 

lie  Chairman.  Then,  you  have  an  executive  secretary  at  a  yearly 

iry  of  $6,000?    • 

It.  Gates.  An  executive  secretary;  yes,  sir. 

'he  Chairman.  And  a  secretary  at  $5,000? 

[r.  Gates.  Yes,  sir. 

'he  Chairman.  And  two  stenographers  at  $1,500  each. 

[r.  Gates.  Yes,  sir;  one  gets  $1,500  and  I  tnink  one  gets  $1,400. 


TECHNICAL   AND    OFFICE   STAFF. 


he  Chairman*.  Then  you  have  a  statement  here  covering  what  you 
your  technical  and  office  staff. 

r.  Gates.  Yes,  sir.  The  principal  item  in  that  is  the  employ- 
t  of  technical  men  who  take  these  applications  as  they  come  m 
prepare  a  summary  of  the  factors  which  enter  into  the  cases  for 
consideration  of  the  committee,  in  order  that  the  members  of  the 
mittee  may  handle  20  or  30  applications  per  day,  instead  of  being 
pelted  to  go  through  extensive  files  and  investigate  the  cases  for 
iselves. 

16  Chairman.  By  that  you  mean  what  is  here  designated  as  chief 
assistant  analysts  ? 
r.  Gates.  Yes,  sir. 

le  Chairman.  You  have  five  at  $5,000  each  and  six  at  $3,000 
• 

r.  Gates.  Yes,  sir.    That  contemplates,  of  course,  an  increase  in 
business  on  the  present  curve,  and  also  a  more  complete  and 
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searching  examination  than  we  have  had  time  heretofore   to  ,!^  " 
As  Mr.  Goff  indicated,  we  have  been  behind  1,000  cases. 

The  Chaibman.  It  does  not  represent  your  existing  organizati  ^ 

Mr.  Gates.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  your  existing  organization    simi]^.- 
arranged  now  ? 

.Mr.  Gates.  No,  sir. 

The  Gh AIRMAN.  Suppose  you  put  in  the  record  a  statement 
your  existing  organization. 

Mr.  Gates.  I  will  do  so. 

Statement  of  the  Capital  Issues  Committee'* s  pay  roll,  as  of  Oct.  1,  1918,  shotxring  ur 

designation^  and  rate  of  pay. 


Name. 


F.  H.  Goff 

H.  C.  Flower 

John  S.  Drum 

James  B.  Brown 

8.  L.  Selden 

H,  W.  Beebe 

Dudley  Gates 

Thornton  Cooke 

Paul  A.  Sinshelmer 

A.  S.  Hichbom 

H.  B.  Pennell,  jr 

W.  C.  Hlbbard 

C.  W.  Bacon 

J.  L.  Lllenthal 

Sherman  Woodward . . . . 

C.C.Vargas 

Leopoldine  Hanson 

Clara  E.  Glenn 

Louis  Livingston 

H.  B.  Stone 

8.  EarlSeitz 

Ellen  yi.  Action 

Nellie  Tayman 

Florence  Coyne 

Katherine  H.  Elmore... 

Ardella  Miller 

Mennetta  H.  Schmitt . . . 

Nellie  Carroll 

Helen  Howard 

M.  L  Reeve 

Ray  KimmeL 

Huldah  Simms 

Meta  Hannay 

Kathleen  Kellogg 

Vaudia  Braddoek 

Frank  R.  Killings  worth. 

W.  C.  KiUings worth 

Laurence  Montgomery.. 
George  Fillmore 


Total. 


Rv-  ' 


If  ember  of  committee 

do 

do 

do 

Executive  secretary 

Assistant  executive  secretary. 

Secretary 

Analyst 


Examiner  and  analyst 

do 

do 

do 

do :.. 

Assistant  counsel 

Statistician  and  suiH>ly  agent. 

Chief  docket  clerk 

Chief  stenographer 

File  clerk 

Assistant  file  clerk 

do 

do 

do 

Secretary  and  stenographer. . 
do 


do.... 

....do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

Mail  clerk. 

do.... 

Messenger. 
do 


I  ■-• 


1 


]---' 


The  Ghairman.  Under  the  head  of  ^'Technical  and  office  sU*^- 
you  figure  on  a  force  that  from  now  on  will  require  an  expenditi:' 
for  the  entire  fiscal  year  of  $110,240? 

Mr,  Gates.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ghairman.  You  then  estimate  for  the  first  nine  months.  •  • 
three-fourths  of  the  year,  the  sum  of  $82,680? 

Mr.  Gates.  Yes,  sir;  in  order  to  enable  the  committee  to  kocpL 
with  its  work.     The  Enforcements  Division  is  separate. 
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ENIORCEM1BNT8  DIVISION. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  here  an  estimate  of  $40,000  for  your 
€*nforcements  division,  composed  of  one  director,  at  $6,CC0;  one  dep- 
uty, at  $4,000;  one  deputy,  at  $3,600;  two  deputies,  at  $3,000  each, 
S6,000;  a  director  of  publicity,  at  $4,000;  three  stenographers,  at 
$1,400  each,  $4,200;  and  an  item  of  travel,  special  campaigns,  con- 
tingencies, etc.,  amounting  to  $13,200,  making  a  total  of  $40,000  on 
tho  yearly  basis. 

Mr.  Gates.  That  is  the  estimated  expense.  That  is  the  estimate 
of  Mr.  Drum  and  his  assistant  of  what  it  would  cost  to  develop  the 
inherent  powers  of  the  committee  by  circularizing,  traveling,  for 
clipping  service,  and  following  up  information  of  unauthorized  issues, 
scrutinizing  prospectuses,  and  also  in  cooperating  particularly  with 
the  Government  departments  here  in  seeing  that  the  companies  which 
defy  the  capital  issues  committee  are  restricted  by  those  agencies  of 
the  Government  which  have  the  power. 

RENT,    EQUIPMENT,    SUPPLIES,    ETC. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  an  estimate  of  $18,000  under  the 
head  of  '*Rent,  equipment,  supphes,  etc."  Those  four  items  total 
what  siun  ? 

Mr.  Gates.  Do  you  mean  the  first  four  ? 

The  Chairman.  They  represent  a  total  of  $169,680. 

Mr.  Cates.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  balance  of  the  estimated  expense  of 
the  committee  is  represented  by  two  blanket  items,  the  allowances  to 
district  committees  on  an  average  of  $11,250  for  the  nine-months' 
period  for  their  regular  work,  and  on  an  average  of  $7,500  for  the 
work  that  the  committee  will  require  to  have  done  by  them  in  con- 
nection with  the  unauthorized  issues. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  the  nine-months'  basis  ? 

Mr.  Cates.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  arrive  at  the  $11,250  estimate  as  the 
weighted  average  for  all  the  conmiittees  for  nine  months  ?  Have  you 
worked  out  any  organization  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Cates.  It  runs  all  the  way  from  $7,500  for  such  a  committee 
as  we  have  for  the  Richmond  district  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand 
dollars  for  the  committee  in  New  York.  They  are  all  being  nampertd, 
so  far,  because  of  their  lack  of  technical  office  staffs.  These  commit- 
tees, as  Mr.  Goff  indicated,  are  composed  of  men  who  can  give  only  a 
few  hours  a  week  to  the  work,  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  factors  be 
brought  in  condensed  form  to  their  attention. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  they  paying  for  that  expense  now,  or 
how  are  you  getting  the  work  done  ? 

Mr.  Cates.  They  are  doing  it  from  an  allotment  made  to  them 
bv  this  committee,  from  its  appropriation,  the  total  amount  being 
about  $95,000  out  of  our  appropriation  of  $200,000. 

Mr.  Goff.  There  is  no  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  undertake  to  allot  your  appropriation 
of  $200,000  in  Quarterly  allotments  ? 

Mr.  Cates.  5fo,  sir;  because  the  work  of  the  committee  was 
such  that  the  expense  could  hardly  be  estimated  day  by  day  as 
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the  yolume  of  work  incrldased.  We  were  not  able  to  augment  our 
stafiF  from  week  to  week  to  meet  the  increased  work  of  the  oflBce. 
because  the  men,  and  especially  the  stenographers,  were  not  available. 
and  it  was  difficult  to  gather  them,  or  to  employ  people  with  the 
requisite  technical  knowledge  to  perform  tne  work.  For  that 
reason  the  organization  of  the  staff  has  been*  a  slow  and  difficult 
process. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  the  first  sheet  you  handed  me, 
it  purports  to  show  your  actual  expenditures  from  May  17  to  Septem- 
ber 17? 

Mr.  Gates.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  shows  the  expenditures  for  the  central  com- 
mittee, or  the  Washington  expense,  as  $34,851.79? 

Mr.  Gates.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  an  expenditure  in  the  district  committees 
of  $22,395.27  ? 

Mr.  Cates.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Making  a  total  expenditure  of  $57,247.06  ? 

Mr.  Cates.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  the  basis  of  four  months,  and  at  the 
same  rate  it  would  represent  an  expenditure  of 

Mr.  Cates  (interposing).  $215,000  for  the  year,  with  our  present 
pay  roll.  Every  enort  was  made  to  keep  these  expenditures,  even 
at  the  sacrifice  of  the  committee's  usefulness,  within  tne  appropriation 
bill,  but  the  work  became  too  great  to  be  tided  over.  The  committee 
ha&  been  compelled  to  employ  several,  even  within  the  last  month, 
in  order  to  get  the  work  out.  It  has  also  called  upon  the  district 
committees  lor  more  definite  and  concentrated  service,  requiring 
a  larger  staflF  and  more  employees  on  their  part  in  order  to  expedite 
the  work  and  meet  the  requirements  of  the  public. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  think  that  the  committee  would  like  to 
know,  if  you  have  worked  it  out,  is  the  kind  of  organization  that  you 
propose  to  create  in  these  various  districts.  You  have  undertaiwen 
to  present  an  organization  with  the  pay  roll  touching  your  Wash- 
ington office. 

Mr.  Cates.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  the  same  general  way  we  would  like  to 
have  one  for  the  various  State  or  district  organizations  that  would 
explain  the  basis  of  vour  estimate  of  $135,000. 

Mr.  Cates.  And  also  the  $90,000.     I  will  furnish  that. 

Segregation  of  estimated  district  committee  expenses,  by  districts. 


Boston 

New  York . . . 
Philadclpliia. 
Cleveland  — 
Richmond . . . 

Atlanta 

Chicago 

St.  Louis 

Minneapolis. . 
Kansas  City.. 
Dallas 


San  Francisco. 
Total... 


District. 


Yearly 
hasisi 


115,060 
25,000 
20,000 
15,000 
7,500 
7,500 
20,000 
10,000 
10,000 
15,000 
15,000 
20,000 

180,000 


dmonUtt. 


$135,000 
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It  is  proposed  to  make  allotments  in  the  above  amounts  to  the  district  committees, 
for  use  as  required  in  the  jud^ent  of  the  several  committees.  Every  committee 
must  have  a  competent,  experienced  secretary,  and  same  of  the  larger  committees 
need  assistant  secretaries,  who  must  also  be  technical  men  to  make  investigations, 
handle  corres|)ondence,  etc.  Most  of  the  committees  are  now  i>aying  their  secretaries 
either  $5,000  or  $6,000  a  year. 

In  addition  to  the  secretaries  and  stenographers,  the  district  committees  need 
money  for  equipment,  printing,  supplies,  traveling,  etc.  As  a  rule  they  have  no 
expense  for  rent. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  if  we  had  a  similar  classification  of  yoxir 
enforcement  division  it  might  be  useful. 
Mr.  Gates.  I  will  furnish  that. 

Estimated  expense  of  enforcement  division  organization  in  the  It  district  committees. 


12  regional  directors,  at  $5,000  a  year. 
12  stenoKrapbers,  at  11,200  a  year 

Ofllco  expenses. 


Travel,  pubbrity,  printing,  etc. 
Special  tuvestixatioos 

Total 


SflO.OOO 

14,400 

6,000 

20,000 

20,000 


120,400 


Nine 
xnontbs. 


900,000 


DIRECTOR   OF  PUBLICITY. 


The  Chairman.  What  do  you  propose  under  the  head  of  ''Director 
of  Publicity"  ?  Does  that  mean  a  newspaper  man  who  is  to  feed  out 
to  the  press  the  data  that  you  want  to  give  to  the  public  touching 
wild-cat  issues  that  have  not  been  submitted  and  against  which  you 
want  to  warn  subscribers  ? 

Mr.  Gates.  That  is  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  you  expect  to  do,  is  it,  to  get  a  news- 
paper man  to  handle  that  publicity  i 

Mr.  Cates.  Yes,  sir.  As  was  stated  a  few  moments  ago,  the  only 
power  that  the  compiittee  has  is  the  inherent  power  to  develop  and 
get  behind  its  findings  the  force  of  public  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  difficmty  in  getting  published 
anvthing  you  desire  to  give  out  to  the  press  ? 

Mr.  Catks.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  expect  to  pay  for  advertising  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Cates.  No,  sir. 

The  CHAmMAN,  The  press  is  willing  to  accept  what  you  give  to  it? 

Ifc.  Cates.  Yes,  sir:  that  is,  the  local  representatives  are  willing 
to  acx^ept  it.  They,  of  cx)urse,  handle  it  on  a  news  value  telegraphic 
basis  out  of  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  1  mean  in  the  districts.  For  instance,  in  Texas, 
where  you  are  having  trouble  with  a  lot  of  wild-catting  bond  issues 
and  you  want  to  warn  the  public  of  Texas  about  it,  will  they  publish 
it  on  the  basis  of  being  patriotic  war  news  as  requested,  or  do  they 
decline  to  take  it,  or  take  it  only  to  the  degree  that  they  think  is_ 
advisable  ? 

Mr.  Cates.  I  do  not  know,  because  we  never  had  any  organization 
to  handle  that  sort  of  thing.    Everyone  in  the  organization  has  been 
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working  long  hours  each  day  grinding  out  the  routine  work  and  tryin;: 
to  keep  above  the  constantly  increasing  flood . 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do   you  get  any  publicity   through  the   Offi*  LI 
Bulletin,  or  have  you  sought  publicity  in  that  way  of  your  operation^  • 

Mr.  Gates.  I  tnink  not. 

The  CHAraMAN.  You  know  of  the  Official  Bulletin  ? 

Mr.  Gates.  Yes,  sir;  very  well;  but  even  that  required  someone  * 
prepare  the  matter.     Publicity  means  someone  who  will  develop  t!  - 
many  publicity  possibilities  that  remain  undeveloped  when  left  !<• 
chance. 

The  Chairman.  The  law  left  you  gentlemen  free  as  to  compensa- 
tion that  you  should  pay  for  the  character  of  services  which  you  need  ' 

Mr.  Gates.  Yes,  su*. 

The  Chairman.  Your  average  compensation  seems  to  run  higher 
than  the  usualgovemmental  compensation  ? 

Mr.  Gates.  The  average  of  this  estimate? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gates.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anyone  in  our  organization  get- 
ting 13,000  or  more  who  did  not  get  two  or  three  times  that  bef*>re 
he  came  to  work  for  the  committee;  at  least  a  considerable  per  cer/ 
more  than  he  is  making  with  the  committee,  so  far  as  that  goes.  It 
seems  to  be  necessary  to  pay  those  salaries  to  get  the  kind  of  neces- 
sary technical  ability. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  you  housed  ? 

Mr.  Gates.  On  the  seventh,  part  of  the  sixth,  and  part  of  thr 
fourth  floors,  crowded,  in  the  National  Metropolitan  Banlc  Buildinr 
on  Fifteenth  Street  across  from  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  What  rental  are  you  paying? 

Mr.  Gates.  Our  rental  at  the  present  time  is  at  the  rate  of  55,0'  «• 
to  $6,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  paying  per  square  foot? 

Mr.  Gates.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  The  act  itself  limits  you  to  $110,000  for  housing ' 

Mr.  Gates.  Yes,  sir;  the  housing  difficulty  has  been  very  critical 
for  more  than  two  months  and  has  interfered  with  increasing  our 
staff  to  take  care  of  the  business.  With  50  or  100  callers  a  day 
requiring  discussion  with  the  committee,  and  scores  of  telegraixi>. 
asking  if  we  would  not  hurry  up,  the  committee  has  been  betwet^r. 
two  horns  of  the  dilemma.  Finally,  however,  our  staff  has  bet*n 
increased,  in  spite  of  the  nominal  increase  in  space,  by  putting  t'»u» 
or  three  people  in  one  room  right  through. 

The  Chairman.  Please  ascertain,  if  you  can,  and  put  in  th^^ 
record  what  you  are  paying  for  rental  on  the  basis  of  the  square  foot ' 

Mr.  Gates.  Yes,  sir. 

Cost  of  floor  space  occupied  by  Capital  Issues  Committee  in  Metropolitan  Betnk  Buildif., 

Washington^  D.  C. 


Square 
feet. 

Annual        UtoX  t^ 
rent.         sqavVo-' 

Entire  seventh  floor 

2,531 
385 
390 

13,^7.00  (         r  r* 

Two  roo^ns  on  si xth  floor *... 

634.00  ,             L's- 

Two  rooms  on  fourth  floor 

654.00               !  *- 

Total 

3,306 

5,335^00               L'^<i 
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The  Chaikman.  Do  you  get  janitor  service? 

A'r.  Gates.  Yes,  sir;  janitor  service. 

Tne  Chaibman.  And  heat  and  light  ? 

Mr.  Gates.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GoFF.  The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  Gonmiittee  had  its  quarters 
in  this  building  and  we  had  to  get  additional  space  in  the  building  as 
we  could  by  forcing  tenants  out.  We  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  the  Ti*easury  if  he  would  not  use  his  personal 
influence  to  direct  some  of  the  tenants  to  move  out.  We  could  not 
do  it  ourselves. 

Tiie  Ghairman.  Is  it  contemplated  to  continue  in  these  same 
quarters;  you  evidently  contemplate  an  expansion  of  your  organiza- 
tion? 

Mr.  Gates.  Yes,  sir.  Taat  matter  has  received  a  great  deal  of 
consideration.  There  is  a  possibility,  so  we  have  been  advised,  of 
room  being  made  for  us  in  the  New  Arhngton  Annex  Building,  or  in 
the  Ti-easury  Department  through  the  transfer  of  bureaus  now 
housed  there  over  to  the  new  buQding  about  December  1,  so  as  to 
take  care  of  us.  That  is  a  possibility  only.  If  we  remain  where  we 
are,  we  shall  have  to  have  the  whole  of  the  sixth  floor  and  possibly 
more,  or,  failing  in  that,  and  there  is  no  power  which  can  dislodge 
those  tenants,  we  shall  have  to  seek  quarters  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Seldbn.  On  yesterday  I  was  informed  that  we  would  not  be 
allowed  to  go  into  the  Treasury  Building  or  the  Arlington  Building; 
that  we  would  have  to  stay  where  we  are  now. 

Mr.  Gates.  Our  position  is  rendered  difficult  also  because  we  have 
a  very  limited  area  in  which  to  seek  new  quarters.  We  must  be 
near  the  Treasury  Department,  and  within  easy  access  of  Mr.  Hamlin, 
Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Delano'9  successor. 

Tne  Ghairmak.  Who  is  Mr.  Delano's  successor? 

Mr.  Gates.  He  is  unnamed  as  yet. 

Tne  Ghairman.  That  vacancy  still  exists? 

Mr.  Gates.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GoFF.  We  have  a  meeting  every  day  at  11  o'clock,  which 
lasts  until  2  o'clock,  ^eneraUy,  with  the  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  and  so  it  is  quite  important  that  we  should  be  located 
near  them. 


Monday,  October  7,  1918. 
outfits  on  first  enlistment  in  the  navt. 

STATEMXST  OF  LIEUT.  COMKAVDE&  EKOBT  WIVSHIP, 

BXTEEAU  OF  SAVIOATIOV. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  an  item  here  for  outfits  on  first  enlistment 
$15,000,000. 

Commander  Winship.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  here  a  memorandum 
which  I  prepared  for  Capt.  Taussig,  who  is  off  on  an  official  trip. 
Being  familiar  with  the  items  and  having  drawn  this  up,  I  came  m 
his  stead  to-night. 

It  is  estimated  that  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  there 
will  be  a  deficiency  in  the  appropriation  "Outfits  on  first  enlistment" 
of  approximately  $19,429,560. 
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On  July  1, 1918,  there  were  approximately  32,539  men  of  the  Xav&i 
Reserve  Force  on  inactive  duty  who  had  not  been  outfitted.  TL- 
allowance  for  uniform  outfit  for  men  enrolling  prior  to  Julv  1,  191^. 
is  $60  and  from  the  above  appropriation  an  expenditure  of  approxi- 
mately $1,952,340  will  be  charged  against  the  current  appropnati^  r 
"Outfits  on  first  enlistment"  tor  enrollments  made  during  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  say  that  previous  to  this  year  tit 
outfit  was  $60  per  man,  but  this  has  been  increased  under  this  lasi 
law  for  this  year  not  to  exceed  $100  per  man.  The  reason  I  spe&j. 
of  that  is  because  you  will  see  where  we  jump  to  $100  in  the  ner. 
item. 

Between  July  1  and  September  26,  1918,  there  were  60,336  new 
enrollments  in  the  Naval  Reserve  Force.  The  uniform  allowantr 
being  $100  in  these  cases,  an  expenditure  of  $6,033,600  will  r^ 
charged  against  this  appropriation. 

On  July  1,  1918,  there  were  approximately  952  men  of  the  R^uLir 
Navy  at  nome  waiting  orders  to  active  duty  who  had  not  been  out- 
fitted. The  allowance  for  uniform  outfit  for  men  enlisting  |»i<M'  u* 
July  2,  1918,  is  $60  and  from  the  above  appropriation  an  expenditurr 
of  approximately  $57,120  wiU  be  charged  against  the  appropriation 
for  eiOistments  made  during  the  prece&ig  year. 

You  understand  that  alUiough  these  men  were  outfitted  duriii^^ 
this  current  year,  their  contract  with  the  Grovemment  was  startc^i 
during  the  year  past,  so  they  will  be  entitled  only  to  the  $60  equip- 
ment although  it  wiU  not  be  enough  under  the  present  cost  to  give 
them  a  full  outfit. 

Between  July  1  and  October  1,  1918,  there  were  15,115  first  enlist- 
ments in  the  Kegular  Navy.  The  uniform  allowance  being  $100  in 
these  cases  an  expenditure  of  $1,511,500  VfiYL  be  made  against  the 
current  appropriation. 

In  the  original  estimate  of  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  endiL;: 
June  30,  1919,  for  outfits  on  firat  enlistment,  it  was  stated  that  therf 
would  be  approximately  6,000  enrollments  of  officers  in  the  Nar&l 
Reserve  Force,  uniform  allowance  being  $150,  necessitating  a  chan^ 
against  this  appropriation  for  outfits  to  Reserve  officers  of  S900.(i '  ^ 
and  that  civilian  outfits  to  be  furnished  men  discharged  from  tix* 
Navy  on  accoimt  of  undesirability,  inaptitude,  etc.,  would  necets^itat'' 
an  expenditure  of  850,000. 

That  is  based  on  discharges  of  3,333J^  at  $15  a  suit,  which  corner  to 
approximately  $50,000  for  the  year,  making  a  total  of  $10,504.5*^' 
accounted  for  to  date. 

The  amount  as  appropriated  is  $9,975,000.  The  amount  obligatrvi 
during  the  first  three  months  of  the  fiscal  year  has  already  exceedt-i 
the  amount  appropriated  by  $529,560. 

It  is  estimated  that  during  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  ihcTx 
will  be  inducted  approximately  162,000  men  through  the  applicati*  r^ 
of  selective  service  to  the  Navy,  necessitating  an  expenditure  againt 
this  appropriation  of  approximately  $16,200,000. 

Twelve  thousand  students  will  be  inducted  into  the  naval  section 
of  the  Student  Army  Training  Corps,  necessitating  an  expendiiun 
against  this  appropriation  of  $1,200,000. 

It  is  further  estimated  that  there  will  be  enrolled  in  the  Nav^I 
Resen'^e  Force  during  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  15,000  wom ., 
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U>  replace  men  for  sea  duty.     Uniform  allowance  being  $100,  it  will 
necessitate  an  expenditure  against  this  appropriation  of  $1,500,000, 
making  a  total  deficiency  against  the  appropriation  "Outfits  on  First 
Enlistment^'  of  $19,429,560. 

Now,  that  brings  it  up  to  date,  and  on  the  last  page  here  I  have 
made  a  little  note  of  why  it  is  now  more  then  $15,000,000. 

Following  additions  to  service  not  contemplated  at  time,  $15,000,000 
was  given  as  estimate  for  deficiency  appropriation  for  outfits  on  first 
enlistment:  12,000  students,  $1,200,000. 

Those  students  were  not  contemplated  at  all  at  the  time  the 
SI 5,000,000  was  made  up;  and  in  addition  at  that  time  it  was  not 
c*.ontemplated  that  we  would  have  men  of  deferred  classification  and 
men  of  hmited  service,  which  we  have  obligated  oursleves  to  take 
and  make  use  of,  and  need,  in  fact;  and  for  the  nine  remaining  months 
approximately,  an  estimated  number  of  3,000  per  month  will  take 
27,000  men  in  the  deferred  classification  into  the  service,  which  will . 
amount  to  $2,700,000.  Then  5,000  additional  women,  $500,000, 
making  a  total  not  contemplated  of  $4,400,000.  This  is  subtracted 
from  the  $19,429,560  and  leaves  $15,029,560. 

'I'ho  man's  contract  with  the  Government  automatically  spends  the 
$100  when  the  man  is  enlisted. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  question  is  the  question  of  numbers,  and 
I  want  to  inquire  as  to  how  you  arrive  at  these  various  numbers. 

Commander  Winship.  My  arival  at  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  game. 
I  mean,  I  am  the  man  getter.  I  have  charge  of  obtaining  the  personnel 
for  the  service  and  have  had  it  for  some  time.  The  necessity  for  the 
figures  that  are  handed  out  to  me  is  fibred  out  by  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation  in  connection  with  Operations  and  the  other 
biu*oau8 ;  but  I  have  charge  of  making  up  the  appropriations  and  that 
c*om(w  to  me  in  my  division,  and  I  simply  take  the  number  of  men 
that  is  handed  out  to  me.  As  to  the  numbers  that  have  been  taken 
in,  that  is  all  figured  out  to  the  man  absolutely. 

The  Chairman".  I  accept  that.    It  is  the  prophecy  I  am  speaking  of. 

C^ommander  Winship.  The  prophecy  is  an  unknown  quantity,  and 
you  can  see  how  that  is  such  an  unknown  quantity  from  the  fact  that 
we  have  already  use<l  up  more  than  the  appropriations  for  the  total 
year,  and  yet  only  three  months  have  passed ;  and  it  might  be  that 
if  the  war  stops  in  three  months  or  six  months  time  our  entire  scheme 
would  be  upset;  or  if  we  were  suddenly  called  upon  to  man  ships  that 
other  people  were  not  in  a  position  to  man  or  that  were  required  to  be 
manned  by  the  Navy.  The  problem  is  whether  we  will  be  in  a  position 
to  do  what  somebody  else  has  not  done.  So  far  we  have  been  able  to 
take  on  the  work  and  do  it  and  think  we  will  be  able  to  do  it  in  the 
future. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  is  predicated  ujwn  the  taking 
over  of  all  of  the  merchant  fleet  both  in  the  way  of  transports  and 
cargo  carriers  ? 

Commander  Winship.  Just  how  much  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Capt.  Lanixg.  We  were  informed  that  we  would  probably  have  to 
man  2,094  merchant  ships  by,  I  think  Jidy  1,  1920.  Of  course,  we 
have  got  to  get  the  men  considerably  ahead  and  train  them  in  order 
to  man  those  ships,  and  with  the  160,000  we  take  in  that  ought  to 
give  us  enough  men  to  man  those  ships,  but  most  of  them  will  have 
to  be  in  by  «ndv  1,  next. 
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The  Chairman.  You  are  figuring  here  upon  the  maximum  require- 
ments of  the  service  as  you  now  see  them  * 

Capt.  Ijaning.  Yes;  the  maximum  that  we  will  take  in. 

The  Chairman.  So  if  there  is  any  lessening  in  the  number  of  >}  .- 
that  you  are  to  man  there  would  be  a  corresponding  lessening  in  : :  - 
estimate  ? 

Capt.  Laning.  Yes,  sir. 

Commander  Winship.  This  is  purely  a  question  of  the  numl  v:  ' 
men  taken  in;  each  man  we  do  not  take  in  is  that  much  monev  i^  ■'  ' 
for  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  it  can  only  be  expended  fi  r  .. 
definite  purpose. 

Commander  Winship.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  we  do  not  desire  to  appropriate  ?-  ' 
moneys  unnecessarily  even  though  they  may  afterwards  Le  covt.* 
into  the  Treasury. 

Commander  Winship.  Last  year  I  understand  there  were  sev»- 
deficiencies  and,  of  course,  this  year  we  thought  it  would  he  a  diffe*  - ' 
year.     My  predecessor,  whom  I  relieved  on  the  1st  of  July,  based     - 
estimate  on  the  total  addition  to  the  service  of  about  150,00(1  n^ 
altogether  and  already  we  have  a  deficiency.     Of  course,  I  have  ::•  * 
to  get  the  men  and  I  can  give  you  exactly  the  number  of  dollars  • 
those  already  in,  but  when  it  comes  to  those  in  the  future  we  <•  ' 
only  estimate  it.     If  it  is  a  less  number  that  means  so  much  monr . 
saved  and  if  it  runs  more  we  then  have  to  come  back  for  a  deficien  ; 
because  the  money  has  to  be  spent,  because  it  is  a  contract  i^rith  *•.« 
Government  when  a  man  is  taken  in.     The  money  is  not  spent  w'  f^" 
it  ia  appropriated.     In  other  words,  it  is  not  like  some  of  the  <»:! » r 
appropriations  I  have  heard  you  discuss,  that  might  be  spent  when  it 
is  appropriated.     This  is  spent  per  man  as  he  is  taken  in. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  desiring,  as  your  statement  would  indira'- 
to  increase  your  estimate  from  $15,000,000  to  $19,000,000? 

Commander  Winship.  No,  sir;  we  are  prefectly  willing  to  let  th' 
$15,000,000  stand.  This  was  added  here  to  show  you  how  things  r.  * 
contemplated  come  up  and  things  over  which  we  have  no  contpvt 
for  instance  the  student  army  training  proposition.  So  far  as  vt 
ourselves  are  concerned  we  need  $100  per  man;  that  is  going  to  rn 
the  cost,  because  that  is  a  definite  contract,  and  whether  vou  ma.N< 
this  $15,000,000  or  $10,000,000  the  total  amount  is  going  to  e<|u&: 
eventually  the  number  of  men  coming  in. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  $100  paid  in  cash  or  used  in  supplving  I'^.t' 
outfits  ? 

Commander  Winship.  In  supplying  the  outfit.  That  outfit  m-iy 
not  be  drawn  for  six  months  and  it  may  be  drawn  a  part  at  a  Xiru 

The  Chairman.  Will  vou  put  in  the  record  a  statement  of  ^! -'» 
constitutes  an  outfit  and  the  prices  ? 

Commander  Winship.  Yes,  sir;  this  thing  is  reaUy  more  a  pnxi-'- 
than  anything  else ;  it  is  automatic. 
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Ariiclea  comprising  uniform  outfit,  Navy. 

J  blankets,  at  $6 $12.  00 

brush,  shoe .30 

<^ap,  cloth 1. 10 

i  I'ap,  watch .75 

*  (irawere,  heavy,  at  $1.50 3. 00 

!  flraworSj-lij^ht,  at  40  cents .80 

I  j^loves,  woolen .80 

1  irrommett .03 

2  hat8,  white,  at  45  cents .90 

1  jackknife .40 

1  ji^rpey 2.  90 

2  jumpers,  blue  undress,  at  $6.  50 13. 00 

I  jumper,  blue  dress 6.  75 

X  jumpers,  white  undress,  at  $1 .30 3. 90 

1  U'gsrmgs ^ , 1. 00 

I   iK»ckerchief • 1.  20 

I  overcoat 19.  00 

1  cap  ribbon .16 

2  shuts,  blue,  petty  officer,  at  $5.85 11.  70 

2  shoes,  hi^h,  at  $5 - 10. 00 

4  s<  >cks,  cotton,  at  20  cents .80 

2  towels,  at  45  cents .90 

2  trousers,  blue,  at  $6.25 12. 50 

\  trousers,  white,  at  $1 .80 7.  20 

2  undershirts,  heavy,  at  $1.50 3. 00 

"2  un<lershirts,  cotton,  at  40  cents .80 

Total 114.  89 


Friday,  October  4,  1918. 

CHEMICAL  WARFARE  SERVICE. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MAJ.   GES.   W.  L.  SIBEST,   COL.   BBADLET 
DEWET,  MAJ.  C.  C.  COOMBS,  ASD  LIEUT.  B.  0.  BEABDSLET. 

GAS   MASKS. 

The  Chairman.  General,  you  have  an  estimate  here  for  $198,800,- 
000  for  th^  chemical  warfare  service,  and  you  have  had  allotted  out 
of  the  funds  that  were  appropriated  for  the  medical  service  in  the 
Army  act  f  69,250,000. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  figuring  a  total  expenditure  for  the  fiscal 
year  of  $268,050,000  ? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Yes»  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  the  basis  used.  General,  in  deter- 
mining this  expenditure  ? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  The  largest  item  in  the  estimate  is  the  gas  masks, 
called  respirators  on  this  paper.  The  number  is  17,261,730  that  we 
are  required  to  manufacture  during  the  year  to  meet  the  Army  needs, 
as  proscribed  by  the  General  Staff. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  basis  is  that  predicated,  how  many  men 
are  you  undertakincr  to  supply  with  masjks,  what  is  the  num'ber  of 
masks  per  man,  and  what  maintenanre  is  involved  in  it? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Every  man  in  training  in  the  Ignited  States  who  is  in 
rump  is  furnished  one  new  mask  for  training  purposes  and  every  man 
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as  he  embarks  is  furnished  with  a  new  mask.     The  wastage  and  *•  '  - 
sumption  per  month  for  the  troops  both  in  this  country  ana  iii  Frs. 
is  figured  at  17  per  cent.     Altogether  this  makes  three   masks  *  • 
every  man  in  France  and  this  country  per  year. 

The  CiiAiRMAN.  Provided  he  is  there  a  year. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  We  put  them  there  just  the  same:  our   supph    > 
automatic. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  want  to  figure  on  supplying  mask^  < 
that  basis  ? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  We  supply  them  on   that  basis,  according   to  ♦  :' 
instructions.     Every  buncn  of  25,000  men  carries  with  them  41, 
masks.     That  is,  we  ship  that  many  masks  for  each   25,000  m-. 
We  are  required  to  ship  over  there  each  month  10  per  cent  of  i.  ^ 
amount  to  cover  wastage  and  consumption.     Those  are  the  onl»'"- 
We  are  also  required  to  accumulate  in  France  a  four  months*  suj>p 
that  is,  a  supply  that  will  cover  four  months  of  wastage  and  consun.  - 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  For  how  many  people  I 

Gen.  SiBERT.  For  the  people  over  there. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  do  you  figure  will  be  in  Franc** ' 

Gen.  SiEBEBT.  Three  million  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  t  y 
next  June. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  will  not  all  be  there  all  the  year.  WhiL' 
do  you  figure  as  the  weighted  average  for  your  maintenance  ? 

Gen.  SiEBERT.  We  are  required  to  ship  to  France  four  thousar.' 
and  some  odd  eas  masks  for  each  25,000  men  there  on  the  first  "' 
each  month.     Those  are  our  orders. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  masks  are  you  figuring  you  will  iss  :r 
to  troops  in  America  for  use  m  America. 

Gen.  SiEBERT.  Every  man  who  is  brought  into  the  service  :: 
America  and  goes  into  camp  is  issued  a  mask. 

The  Chairman.  But  some  of  the  men  only  stay  a  few  days.  Tn- 
mask  is  not  thrown  away.  How  many  men  do  you  figuj'e  are  to  '^ 
maintained  in  the  United  States  ? 

Gen.  SiEBERT.  We  have  here  and  in  training  all  the  men  that  .^ 
to  France.  They  are  all  issued  gas  masks  here.  We  issue  anou.t ' 
gas  mask  when  they  go.  I  can  give  you  that  figure,  but  I  hare  r 
not  in  my  head. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  see  how  you  arrived  at  the  17,0«>".- 
000  masks. 

Gen.  SiEBERT.  Every  man  in  training  in  the  United  States  is  fur- 
nished with  one  new  mask. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  masks  are  you  providing  for  tha* 
purpose  ? 

Col.  Dewey.  As  regards  the  men  in  this  country,  I  might  call  attf  r.- 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  maximum  schedule  of  men  in  this  coun*::- 
calls  for  545,000  men  at  any  time,  so  that  the  number  of  traiiurj 
masks  never  has  to  exceed  that  number.  There  is  a  wastage  of  < :  • 
mask  per  year  in  training. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Something  over  3,000,000  masks  a  year  for  the  me:. 
in  training  ? 

Col.  Dewey.  As  the  chairman  pointed  out,  the  number  fluctujitts 
from  month  to  month,  but  arouna  that. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  maximum. 
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Col.  Dewey.  If  the  maximum  were  kept  here  an  entire  year. 
Mr.  SissoN.  You  estimate  that  you  will  have  to  have  two  masks 
>r  each  man — one  for  wastage  and  one  for  original  issue,  and  the 
laximum  number  to  be  issued,  if  the  maximum  number  of  men 
ore  at  the  peak,  would  be  3,000,000? 
Col.  Dewey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  average  would  you  have  ? 
Col.  Dewey.  About  1,300,000. 

The  Chairman.  Approximately  three  million;  it  will  not  go  over 
lat.  The  lowest  number  that  you  have  in  training  will  be  1,200,000 
nd  the  highest  number  that  you  have  in  training  wiU  be  1 ,545,000 
nd  assummg  1,500,000,  which  is  more  than  liberal,  it  would  give 
ou  3,000,000  masks  that  you  will  want  for  the  United  States. 
Mr.  SissoN.  Tnat  leaves  14,000,000  for  overseas: 
Gen.  SiBERT.  Tne  wastage  and  consumption  is  17  per  cent  per 
lonth. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  furnish  men  who  go  overseas  one  mask 
•rhen  they  go  over  as  their  initial  equipment  ? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Yes,  sir. 

Ttie  Chairman.  How  many  men  did  you  figure  were  overseas  as  of 
uly  1 » 

Gen.  SiBERT.  We  took  the  actual  number  there,  we  followed 
xactly  the  Army  program.  I  have  not  that  figure  in  my  head. 
^""e  took  the  Army  program  and  took  the  men  shipped  over  there 
»ach  month. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  your  masks  at  home  costing  ? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  $10 — that  is  what  we  figure. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  know  what  they  are  actually  costing 
irou  ? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Col.  Dewey  can  give  you  the  exact  estimate  of  what 
they  are  costing,  but  we  are  figuring  them  at  $10.  We  never  know 
From  one  day  to  another  what  changes  we  will  have  to  make  in  the 
masks. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  changing  your  home  mask  ^ 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Oh,  no.     I  thought  you  were  referring  to  the  others. 

Col,  Dewey.  They  are  costing  somewhere  between  $6.80  and  $7, 
taking  in  all  cost. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Tnat  is  the  training  mask  in  the  United  States  ( 

Col.  Dewey.  Yes;  that  is  for  all  the  masks  we  are  making  to-day, 
$7  plus  the  cost  of  some  extra  charges  1  have  itemized  here  in  con- 
nection with  some  changes  of  design. 

Tile  Chairman.  What  are  you  figuring  for  the  masks  you  are 
using  here  at  home  or  are  you  undertaking  to  make  a  calculation  ? 
You  are  issuing  a  less  valuable  mask '( 

Col.  Dewey.  Its  value  is  less  but  its  cost  is  the  same.  It  is  simply 
a  mask  that  has  been  repaired  because  of  some  trouble  in  manu* 
facture. 

The  Chairman,  Then  you  figure  $21,000,000  for  the  masks  you 
will  have  to  supply  the  troops  here  in  America  before  they  embark? 

Vol.  Dewey.  Yes. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Is  this  17  per  cent  figured  on  the  25.000  masks  or  the 
47,000  masks? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  On  the  25,000. 
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The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  you,  you  are  figuring  17  per  t*' 
for  every  man  who  goes  over  without  regard  to  how  long  he  is  g^  :, 
to  be  over  there  ? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  That  is  for  the  time  he  is  over  there.     It  is  tliat  m . 
per  month.     If  a  division  goes  over  in  June,  its  wastage  commt-r.  • 
then,  and  for  each  month  that  that  division  is  over  there  that  17  : 
cent  is  applied. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  using,  then,  a  weighted  average  on  y-: 
maintenance  ? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Yes.  We  assume  17  per  cent  per  month  is  lost  ;j 
that  is  based  on  the  expedience  of  other  nations  as  well  as  our  ovr.. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Are  you  improving  these  masks  all  the  time  ? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  changing  every  day. 

Mr.  Cannon.  And  you  want  the  boys  over  there  to  have  the  i»- 
masks? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  If  a  new  substance  or  a  new  gas  comes  out,  we  n 
have  to  chr.nge  the  gas  masks,  and  we  have  to  be  ready  at  all  uu  - 
to  change  the  substances  and  a  whole  lot  of  features  about  the  tll^- 

Mr.  Cannon.  Then  all  of  the  old  masks  go  out? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Certain  features  of  them.     For  instance,  we  havp  ' 
make  now  a  change  which  involves  a  lot  of  money.     We  do  not  kr.-  ^ 
to-day  what  to-morrow  wiU  bring  forth  in  the  way  of  changes  m  tl- 
masks. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  know  the  basis  on  which  you  %ur-* 
that  you  would  require  17,261,730  masks  for  the  fiscal  year  1919, 

Lieut.  Beardsley.  I  will  first  take  the  big  data  cardb.  Thesre  l:- 
the  amounts  prescribed  per  one-thirtieth  of  an  army.  Then  f " 
embarkation  there  is  to  be  issued  one  mask  for  each  man  embarkirj 
On  this  sheet  they  take  the  figures  and  multiply  the  number  of  Dl^: 
embarking  by  this  basic  data  number.  For  wastage  and  coDsan:*- 
tion  per  month  in  the  United  States  two  masks  for  every  man  - 
trainmg  per  year,  which  comes  to  7,237  per  one-thirtieth  of  an  Brmj 
wastage  and  consumption  per  month  overseas,  7,256  per  month  p* 
thirtieth  of  an  army. 

The  Chairman.  Your  wastage  of  7,256  is  predicated  on  these  dh*: 
being  overseas  an  entire  year  ? 

Lieut.  Beardsley.  Yes:  You  have  to  bring  it  down  to  a  moniL 
That  is  the  wastage  and  consumption  per  month  orerseas  per  <  :*•  - 
thirtieth  of  an  army.  That  has  been  established  by  some  method  i } 
the  British  and  French,  I  presume.     It  is  given  us  by  authority. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  the  situation,  from  what  has  bew 
informally  stated  touching  overseas  troops,  you  undertake  to  &'- 
each  man  an  initial  equipment  of  one  mask;  you  then  supplv  £i^ 
with  a  reserve  which  represents  17  per  cent  of  a  mask  each  month  li  =' 
he  remains  in  France,  and  in  addition  to  that  you  ship  with  him  wha 
represents  a  four-months'  reserve  of  masks  lor  such  a  man,  and  a 
addition  to  that  you  maintain  in  America  a  quantity  in  the  interyr 
and  at  the  seaboard  which  represents  twice  the  largest  number  < 
masks  that  are  shipped  during  any  one  inonth  during  the  fiscal  y:^' 

Gen.  SiBKRT.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  On  that  basis  of  calculation,  plus  an  initial  b^;*: 
of  one  mask  for  each  man  who  is  in  the  United  States,  which  is  <iv 
tinct  from  the  mask  he  is  given  when  he  embarks  and  a  mask  * »: 
is  figured  as  the  maintenance  for  the  one  that  you  give  him,  you  iv- 
a  total  of  17,261,730  masksn-is  that  right? 
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Gen.  SiBERT.  The  monthly  wastage  and  consumption  on  masks  in 
le  United  States  is  figured  at  17  per  cent  for  the  troops  in  training. 
I^ieut.  Beardsley.  It  is  figured  at  two  masks  per  year  for  every 
an  in  training. 

The  Chairman.  Then,   as  I   understand  it,   my  last  statement 
lould  be  corrected  bjr  adding  a  mask  for  each  man  that  you  expect 
»  have  in  the  service  in  America  during  the  year  ? 
Gen.  SiBERT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  do  you  figure  are  going  to  be  in 
le  service  during  the  year  in  America  ? 

Lieut.  Beardsley.  Ihat  is  based  on  the  troop  schedule  and  I  have 

3t  the  figures  here.     Here  is  the  actual  number  of  mobilization  up 

>  that  time  [indicating];  that,  as  I  remember  it,  goes  down,  but  that 

the  maximum  number  that  were  in  training  at  any  one  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  number  did  you  use  in  figuring  for  home  use? 

Lieut.  Beardsley.  You  see,  sir,  we  are  riven  the  troop  schedule, 

ui  that  gives  the  total  number  to  go  in  during  that  month. 

CANNI8TER8. 

The  Chairman.  In  addition  to  that  you  are  figuring  extra  cannis- 
^rs  of  the  value  of  $20,000,000  ? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  The  men  abroad  are  furnished  as  many  extra  can- 
isters as  they  are  furnished  masks. 

The  Chairman.  In  figuring  under  the  head  of  respirators  you  did 
ot  mean  the  complete  mask  ? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  I  meant  the  complete  mask  and  it  has  a  cannister 
ith  it;  we  send  an  extra  cannister,  and  we  send  as  many  extra  can- 
isters as  we  issue  masks.  In  other  words,  there  will  be  13,121,000 
lasks  shipped  over  and  there  will  be  that  many  additional  cannis- 
3rs.  The  cannister  is  the  thing  that  gives  out,  as  it  only  has  a  cer- 
iin  life.  The  cannister  holds  the  charcoal  and  other  chemical  sub- 
:ances  that  filter  out  the  gas. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  estimate  are  you  figuring  anything  at  all 
n  the  reclamation  you  are  going  to  get  of  masks  and  cannisters? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  No,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Why  not? 

Col.  Dewey.  General,  that  was  taken  into  account  by  the  British 
1  figuring  this  ITper  cent. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  We  are  not  taking  any  account  of  it  as  a  separate 
roposition.    That  17  per  cent  covers  all  of  the  subject. 

Trie  Chairman.  Do  they  make  the  same  allowance  for  extra 
annisters  ? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  I  do  not  know. 

G>1.  Dewey.  Yes,  they  do.  General. 

MISCELLANEOUS   PARTS. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  of  miscellaneous  extra  parts 
i>r  these  masks,  »2,500,000. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  That  is  an  automatic  supply;  we  have  to  ship  so 
nuch  of  that  antidim  mixture,  etc.,  each  month. 
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MASKS  FOR  HORSES. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  for  horse  masks  of  92^0^" 
How  many  horse  masks  are  you  figuring  to  supply  ? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  They  cost  S2.09  apiece,  which  means  about  75' . 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  figure  any  reserve  for  ihem  ? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  That  is  not  figured  on  an  automatic  basis,  be^. 
weget  a  straight  recjuisitiou  for  so  many  horse  masks. 

Tne  Chairman.  Did  they  tell  you  how  many  horses  they  fi:-- 
on  having  over  there  ? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  No. 

SAG   PASTE, 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  for  sag  paste  amounti'.j 
$14,000,000.     What  is  that? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Sag  paste  is  a  paste  that  men  put  under  their  ar  - 
and  around  in  the  crotch  to  protect  themselves  from  mustard  z^ 
mustard  gas  bums  the  skin  as  well  as  affects  the  mucous  membr^ 
and  the  soft  parts  are  the  ones  it  begins  to  bum  fiist.     TTiese  u 
put  this  under  their  arms  and  in  their  crotches  before  they  go  ir 
an  engagement. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  quantity  of  sag  paste  are  you  fjgiinn:  • 

Col.  Dewey.  Four  tons  for  every  25,000  men  embarldng^r  Fri^ 
and  4  tons  a  month  for  every  25,0000  men  in  France.     I  might  >-. 
right  here,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a  brand  new  thing,  tEat  ~ 
estimate  made  on  this  side  or  on  that  side  is  nothing  more  or  i^ 
than  a  pure  guess. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  figuring  its  cost? 

Gen.  Sibebt.  Thirty  cents  a  pound. 

BLEACHING   POWDER,    DUGOUT   BLANKETS,    UNSEED  OIL,    ETC. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  an  item  for  bleaching  powder. 

Gen.  Sibert.  That  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  neutrafizmg  must:^- 
gas  in  shell  holes.  That  is  a  question  of  requisition  and  is  not  figure 
on  an  automatic  basis.     We  simply  fill  requisitions  that  come  in. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  arrive  at  your  figures? 

Gen.  Sibert.  We  judged  by  past  records.     Ihigout  blankets  a' 
hnseed  oil  for  blankets  are  figured  on  an  automatic  basis. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  blankets  are  dugout  blankets  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  They  are  blankets  that  are  nailed  in  front  of  the  d-  . 
of  a  dugout;  it  will  stop  gas,  absorb  it.  One  can  slip  aroimd  behi'. . 
it,  open  the  dugout  door,  and  it  will  cover  the  space  behind  so  tl  t^' 
the  gas  will  not  follow  into  the  dugout. 

Col.  Dewey.  Dugout  blankets  are  2,000  blankets  for  each  25/ 
men  embarking  for  France  and  200  blankets  for  each  25,000  men  r 
France  per  month. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  blanket  for  every  12i  men? 

Gen.  Sibert.  Yes;  because  that  many  will  go  into  a  du^ut. 

Col.  Dewey.  These  blankets  suffer  very  heavy  castialtiee.  TL.  v 
are  loaded  with  oil,  which  makes  them  pretty  stiff,  so  that  wbenev'*: 
a  sliell  lands  anywhere  near  them  it  tears  them  to  pieces.  Then  lU^ 
hang  at  the  entrance  to  dugouts  and,  as  you  know,  they  are  pritf; 
steep,  and  as  a  man  goes  blindly  diving  in  at  night,  he  goes  in  f«^ ' 
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st  and  clears  out  every  blanket  all  the  way  down.     Then  it  is  the 

[fortunate  fact  that  the  troopg  have  a  habit  of  nabbing  onto  every- 

inff  within  sight,  and  when  a  division  moves  from  one  area  to 

other  it  is  very  apt  to  take  the  blankets  along  with  it,  as  they  make 

36  covers  in  winter.     It  has  been   the  experience   that  dugout 

inkets  suffer  very  heavy  casualties. 

The  Chaikman.  How  did  you  arrive  at  your  figure? 

Col.  Dewey.  These  figures,  a^ain,  were  arrived  at  on  the  other 

!e  of  the  water.     It  is  rather  mteresting  to  note  that  I  got  some 

itish  officers  together  one  evening  and  we  figured  it  over  on  the 

sis  of  their  experience — there  was  a  Canadian  there — and  they 

ne  out  within  20  per  cent  of  these  same  figures,  taking  the  number 

dugouts  per  mile  of  trench  and  going  through  it  in  that  way. 

rhe  Chairman.  When  estimates  or  requisitions  come  over  here, 

you  undertake  any  sort  of  inquiry  back  in  France  touching  the 

3  of  them,  or  do  you  simply  accept  them  at  their  face  ? 

Jen.  SiBEBT.  The  larger  portion  of  the  automatic  supplies  is 

en  to  us  by  the  StaflFhere.     The  requisition  for  dugout  blankets 

fies  from  tne  other  side,  and  are  not  questioned. 

lie  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  that  the  mask  percentage  was 

ired  by  the  Staff  here,  do  you  ? 

ren.  SiBERT.  Of  course  tne  basic  figures  come  from  the  other 

5,  but  our  instructions  come  from  our  own  Chief  of  Staff  here. 

'he  Chairman.  The  reason  for  my  inquiry  is  this:  There  are 

btless  coming  over  many  requests  as  to  total  quantities  of  arti- 

that  are  gomg  to  be  aesired.     If  these  requests  seem  unreas- 
ble,  do  you  chidlenge  them  at  all  ? 

ren.  SiBERT.  Yes,  sir;  we  would  question  them,  certainly, 
he  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  estimate  of  $4,500,000  is  for 
eed  oil? 

en.  SiBBRT.  $61,113. 
he  C^irman.  What  is  it  used  for  ? 
en.  SiBERT.  For  impregnating  the  blanket, 
he  Chairman.  Do  you  send  a  supply  of  it  with  the  blankets  ? 
en.  SiBERT.  They  are  impregnated  over  there, 
be  Chairman.  Is  that  simply  a  result  of  dipping,  or  is  it  done 
[le  manufacturing  process  through  the  use  oi  linseed  oil? 
3n.  SiBERT.  It  is  not  manufactured  into  it. 
)1.   Dewey.  There  is  a  special  machine  consisting  of  rollers  to 
g  them  out,  and  there  are  a  few  other  chemicals  that  are  used 

it. 

le  Chairman.  Where  will  this  work  be  done  ? 
1.   Dewey.  It  will  probably  be  done  in  their  gas  mask  repair 
>ry  over  there.     Our  service  over  there  has  quite  a  large  installa- 
for  the  repair  of  masks. 

LG  Chairman.  What  sort  of  cloth  do  you  use  in  making  these 
iets  ? 

n.  SiBERT.  Cotton  now. 

e  Chairman.  You  say  *^now.''     What  has  been  used? 
Q.  SiBERT.  Wool  was  used  in  the  beginning. 
I.  Dewey.  We  use  cotton  now  entirely. 

a.  SiBERT.  We  did  not  know  of  any  material  except  wool  at 
but  there  was  developed  at  the  American  University  a  cotton 
itute  that  served  the  purpose.  So  we  made  that  substitute  as 
as  >ve  found  it  out. 
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The  CHiUBMAN.  What  tlo  these  blankets  cost  ? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  $4.65  apiece. 

The  Chaibman.  Of  what  size  are  they  ? 

Gen.  Sibebt.  I  do  not  know. 

Col.  Dewey.  They  are  about  3  feet  wide  and  7  feet  long. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  them  on  a  weight  sc4Je  * 

Col.  Dewey.  They  are  procured  on  the  basis  of  the  bureau's  rn  . 
sition  by  the  Quartermaster  for  us.     We  requisition  for  them  l 
the  Quartermaster  Department.     I  do  not  know  how  they  are  hr»uj 
whether  by  weight  or  by  the  yard. 

WARNING    SIGNALS. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  estimate  here  of  $600,000  for  war 
signals. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Those  are  devices  that  give  warning  of  a  gas  <. : 
or  gas  bombardment. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  it  ? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  They  are  horns  and  gongs. 

Col.  Dewey.  They  are  powerful  Klaxon  horns,  and   insteps- 1 
operating  them  as  the  Ford  Klaxons  are  operated  these  are  opera  t- 
by  turning  a  crank.    Then  they  use  triangles  and  gongs. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  determine  this  figure  of  $600,000  : 
them  ? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  The  number  of  those  various  instruments  was  re.  ^ 
sitioned  from  the  other  side,  and  we  estimated  the  cost  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  the  number  ? 

Col.  Dewey.  Fifteen  thousand  during  October  and    10,000  r 
month  thereafter,  which  includes  the  overseas  wastage,  consumpt:  . 
and  overseas  reserve.     They  come  under  the  two-months'  automa*. 
provision. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  the  maximum  quantitv  that  li 
will  have  at  any  one  time,  or  it  is  not  divided  into  initial  issue  a*. 
replacement  ? 

Col.  Dew^ey.  I  do  not  think  I  can  give  you  that  figure.     Tht-r 
might  be  90,000  at  one  time.     It  is  not  over  that. 

TRENCH  FANS. 

The  Chairman.  For  trench  fans  the  estimate  is  $250,000.     11  ^ 
many  of  these  are  you  estimating  for  ? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  123,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they,  electric  fans? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  No,  sir;  they  are  fans  that  are  used  to  drive  the  p  - 
out  of  the  trench. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  they  operated  ? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  By  hand. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  fan  is  it? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  I  never  saw  one. 

Col.  Dewey.  It  is  very  much  like  a  canvas  snow  shovel.     Thiit  - 
the  nearest  description  I  can  give  of  it.     It  is  like  a  heav^  canvas  sii-a 
shovel,  and  it  is  hinged  so  that  it  flaps  the  gas  out.     "iou  take  iho' 
as  though  you  were  shoveling  it  out  of  the  trench  sideways,  ihrowiLj 
it  up  over  the  shoulder  and  giving  it  a  flapping  motion. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  cost? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  $1.65  apiece. 
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TRAVELING   BXPEN8BB. 


The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  of  $200,000  for  traveling 
xpenses  ? 

Gon.  SiBERT.  That  is  put  in  so  that  the  officers  can  be  paid  their 
raveling  expenses  or  mileage  when  the  officer  is  ordered  by  the  bureau 
o  travel. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  appropriating  mileage  funds  for  all  officers. 
kVhy  do  you  want  it  this  way  ? 

Gon.  SiBERT.  On  account  of  convenience. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  we  make  an  exception  for  you  gentle- 
Tien  and  not  do  it  for  the  whole  Military  Establishment  ? 

Gon.  SiBERT.  You  are  doing  it  for  them,  and  this  mileage  is  on  the 
;anio  basis  as  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  We  carry  mileage  in  another  estimate  that  is  sub- 
mitted by  the  Quartermaster.  Wny  should  we  carry  a  mileage  item 
tiere  for  this  service  ? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  It  is  going  to  be  used  only  for  this  service. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  certainly  not  going  to  appropriate  mileage 
Funds  separately  for  each  service  in  the  Army. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  In  river  and  harbor  work,  or  when  an  officer  travels 
on  duty  in  connection  with  river  and  harbor  work,  his  mileage  is  paid 
out  of  that  appropriation,  but  when  an  officer  changes  station  or. 
travels  on  purely  military  work  his  mileage  is  paid  out  of  the  appro- 
priation for  mileage. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  recall  it,  we  are  not  carrying  special  appropri- 
ations for  the  traveling  expenses  of  officers  in  connection  with  any 
particular  service. 

Gon.  SiBERT.  That  is  done  in  the  case  of  OMnance  and  in  the  case 
of  the  Engineers. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  for  officers  or  employees? 
Gon.  SiBERT.  It  is  for  any  employees. 

Tho  Chairman.  General,  the.oignal  Corps  got  through  the  medium 
of  tho  Military  Affairs  Committee  an  express  provision  of  law  in  the 
following  language: 

Hereafter  the  mileage  of  oflicere  of  the  Army  traveling  on  duty  in  connection  with 
aviation  shall  be  paid  from  the  appropriation  for  the  work  in  connection  with  which 
the  travel  is  porfornied. 

So  far  as  I  know,  that  is  the  only  provision  of  law  that  permits 
the  pay  of  officers'  mileage  out  of  such  funds. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  It  must  be  the  same  thing  in  the  case  of  the  Ordnance 
Department,  because  it  is  done,  and  I  do  not  presume  Uiat  it  is  done 
contrary  to  law.  We  are  now  operating  under  funds  transferred 
to  us  by  the  Ordnance  Department,  and  under  that  transfer  we  are 
authorized  to  pay  our  mileage  out  of  the  ordnance  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  you  are  operating 
under  funds  transferred  by  the  Ordnance  Department? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  When  we  were  organized  int<»  the  Cliemical  Warfare 
Ser\  ice  our  organization  was  taken  partly  out  of  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
nient  and  partly  out  of  the  Medi(  al  Department.  That  is,  a  part 
of  the  Ordnance  Department  was  taken,  a  part  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment was  taken,  and  the  American  University  was  taken,  and  all 
j)ut  together,  constituting  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service. 
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The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  in  justification  of  m^  : 
this  special  rule  for  the  Chemical  Warfare  ^irice? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  I  do  not  think  it  is  to  be  a  special  rule  jnst  h^r  \ 
service.     I  think  it  is  the  intention  of  the  War  Department  u*  \ 
a  simUar  rule  for  all  of  the  bureaus,  if  Congress  authonzes  it.    :  * 
instance,  if  Col.  Walker,  in  connection  with  the  work  at  Stan.f  : 
Niagara,  and  other  places,  should  have  occasion  to  send   an  « r:.  * 
to  some  of  those  places  at  night,  because  something  may  have  '.- 
pened,  he  should,  of  course,  have  the  authority  to  order  hi::: 
perform  the  travel  and  to  pay  the  mileage.     It  would  facilitate  ^  .- 
ness  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  have  the  proper  a: :  ' 
tionment  made  from  time  to  time  o\  the  mileage  appropriaii  '. 
the  various  services. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  If  Congress  would  authorize  and  direct  that  t:  - 
be  allotted  from  the  general  mileage  appropriation  to  each  bun-:: .  - 
certain  amount  of  money  that  could  oe  used  in  this  way  it  w  . 
accomplish  the  puipose. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  it  from  being  li  - 
There  is  no  law  prohibiting  it.     It  is  purely  a  matter  of  adinini-:-- 
tion  to  allot  certain  parts  of  it  to  the  various  bureaus. 

Col.  Dewey.  I  think  you  would  have  to  invoke  the  Overman  A  * 
in  order  to  do  it  and  to  transfer  money  from  one  bureau  to  the  <»t:.  ' 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  be  a  transfer  of  money. 

Gen,  SiBERT-  You  appropriate  that  money  for  certain  pu^po^♦'^. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  for  the  mileage  of  officers,  and  the  oim"  ^i'-*^ 
tion  would  be  whether  the  officers  were  traveling. 

Col.  Dewey.  This  method  would  save  money.  It  would  cut  <!<»*: 
a  lot  of  red  tape,  and  tne  elimination  of  red  tape  means  the  sa^r: 
of  money. 

The  CiiAiRMAN.  The  reason  for  red  tape  in  the  Government  servi-  • 
other  than  that  which  is  superimposed  by  the  Army  upon  itself.  i> '. 

f^et  accountability  for  funds.  If  we  gave  each  department  a  s-jh  .- 
und  for  travel,  it  would  mean,  judging  from  past  experience  in  (•&-- 
where  we  have  given  special  funds  to  each  aepartment,  an  incn:.- 
of  50  per  cent  in  the  total  amoimt  that  would  oe  paid  for  travel. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Suppose  that  $200,000  was  cut  out,  would  we  1 :.- 
the  right,  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  that  were  contemjJ.i*  • 
in  this  act,  to  travel  and  have  mileage  paid  from  this  appropnati- 
complying  with  the  law  as  to  the  amount  of  mileage? 

The  Chairman.  In  point  of  fact,  General,  there  ought  to  be  >v/- 
mitted  some  language  for  the  carrying  of  your  appropriation,  be*  a  ^- 
you  are  now  a  new  service,  and  the  language  that  is  presented  f  ' 
simply  provides — 

For  ^as  masks,  and  other  defensive  appliances  for  the  Chemical  Waiiare  Sk. 
including  the  same  objects  covered  by  the  allotment  to  the  Chemical  \Varf»r^  ^♦^  ' 
from  the  ap))ropriation  for  the  Medical  and  Hospital  Department  for  the  fi>«\i'  •"' 
nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen. 

That  would  require  one,  in  order  to  construe  your  powers.  t«  : 
back  and  make  an  examination  of  the  allotment  that  has  bei«n  ni  ' 
by  the  Medical  and  Hospital  Department  lor  this  particular  ^^n: 
In  point  of  fact,  you  ought  to  have  something  more  to  tie  to  tha"  ' 
allotment  which  has  no  standing  in  law. 
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Gen.  SiBERT.  If  you  appropriated  this  money  for  the  Chemical 
''arfare  Service,  instead  of  carryii^  it  as  a  deficiency  imder  the 

edical  Departm^it  and  Ordnance  Department 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  That  is  what  we  are  proposing  to  do, 

give  you  new  monejrs  as  a  distinct  service  of  the  Army,  but  there 

mi  to  be  some  definition  of  you  other  than  this.     You  had  better 

a  a  note  to  your  hearing  indicating  the  character  of  language  you 

int  for  carrymg  these  moneys  that  you  are  asking  for  now. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  We  will  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  jour  note,  or  in  the  language  you  are  to 

bmit;  you  should  bear  m  joiind  that  it  should  contain  language 

)wing  that  this  money  is  in  addition  to  the  moneys  that  have  been 

'etofore  appropriated  to  the  Medical  and  Hospital  Departments 

1  allotted  by  them  to  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service. 

jren.  SiBERT.  We  wiU  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  arrive  at  this  amount  of  $200,000  for 

ve? 

/ol.  Dewey.  We  studied  what  we  had  spent  last  year  and  made  a 

eful  survey  of  what  additional  personnel  we  would  need  next  year 

I  then  made  up  the  estimate. 

TRANSPORTATION,    EQUIPMENT,    AND    EXPENSES. 

'he  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  of  $2,000,000  for  transportation, 
ipment,  and  expenses.  What  is  the  explanation  of  that  ? 
ol.  Dewey.  That  should  read  emergency  transportation  expenses, 
i  is  put  in  there  solely  to  cover  possiole  emergencies  that  nlay  arise 
re  we  want  to  use  motor  trucks,  run  a  motor  truck  train,  or  if 
liave  to  go  out  and  hire  a  special  train.  Last  winter  when  we 
up  against  the  fuel  shortage  and  the  fuel  orders  were  shutting 
n  many  of  the  plants  we  were  in  pretty  desperate  shape,  ana 
le  middle  of  the  winter  we  had  to  run  a  motor-truck  service 
I  Akron  to  Philadelphia  to  keep  the  plants  and  thousands  and 
sands  of  people  going.  We  had  no  money  and  we  had  to  get  the 
•er  companies  to  do  that  as  their  patriotic  bit.  They  ran  the 
lyear  truck  service  for  us  entirely.  We  do  not  know  what  we 
,  it  for.  We  simply  put  it  in  in  case  we  got  up  against  an  emer- 
Y  where  we  would  have  to  transport  the  materials  during  this 
ng  winter. 

e  Chairman.  You  mean  transportation  incident  to  your  manu- 
re? 

I.  Dewey.  Yes,  sir. 

e  Chairman*  Why  does  it  not  simply  figure  in  as  one  of  the 
ises  in  connection  with  the  manufacturing  cost  ? 
.  Dewey.  The  auditor  will  not  see  it  that  way.  ' 
3  Chaikman.  You  would  not  want  us  to  carry  a  special  appro- 
on  fund  for  each  department  ? 

.  Dewey.  We  want  to  come  up  and  show  the  auditor  and  every- 
else  that  we  had  contemplated  the  possible  use  of  our  funds  for 
>urpose  if  we  get  up  against  it.  If  we  had  any  way  of  carrving 
our  transportation  expenses  and  paying  them,  it  would  De  a 
n  determining  the  true  cost  of  a  mask.  Whether  or  not  you 
'^er  ask  for  the  true  cost,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  the  day  will 
when  you  wiU  be  very  much  interested,  especially  in  view  of  the 
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fact  that  we  are  making  two-thirds  of  the  product  in  Govern: 
plants,  and  one-third  of  the  product  in  contract  plants. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  in  no  different  position  than  the  orfln^ 
people.  You  are  not  manufacturing  anything  like  the  varit :;. 
things  and  intricate  things  that  they  are. 

Col.  Dewey.  We  are  manufacturing  a  more  intricate   thing  ■  .. 
any  other  piece  of  equipment. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  undertake  to  carry  a  special  it.i.. 
transportation  in  connection  with  ordnance. 

Gen.  Sibert.  Why  not  increase  the  cost  of  some  of  the  artit  1'  - 
cover  that? 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  want  an  estimate  padded;  we  w&ir 
get  at  the  /igures.     It  looks  to  me  like  the  Chemical  Warfare  Do;  .• 
ment  is  undertaking  to  fimction  as  a  complete  unit,  separate  i': 
any  connection  with  the  War  Department. 

Gen.  Sibert.  I  do  not  so  interpret  it.  We  propose  to  use  ev»- 
agency  that  the  War  Department  has  at  our  disposal  to  do  busL  •- 
Of  course,  there  is  now  a  Transportation  Corps  and  from  them  • 
expect  to  get  certain  transportation  allotted  to  us,  but  that  Wv  . 
only  meet  ordinary  conditions.  Tliis  was  to  meet  extraordi:  ' 
conditions,  if  they  arise. 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  TECHNICAL  EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  of  $7,325,000  for  developr:. 
and  technical  expenses  ? 

Gen.  Sibert.  $3,000,000  is  for  the  development  division.     TLmI  .- 
a  division  which  develops  new  methods  of  manufacture.     It  fu 
tions  in  both  elements  ol  the  work,  the  offensive  and  defensive,    i  ' 
instance,  if  the  research  division  desires  a  formula  for  a  toxic  >'• 
stance  and  it  is  decided  to  manufacture  it,  it  never  having  beeJi  ir- 
before,  the  problem  is  turned  over  to  the  developmeJit  divis-i'*:.  ' 
develop  a  manufacturing  process,  to  design  the  machinery,  ai*!  ; 
find  a  way.     These  toxic  gases  have  never  been  made  before:  t.. 
are  all  new.     And  for  the  development  division  is  entered  the  it* 
$3,000,000.     The  American  University,  which  is  our  research  vi- 
sion, where  we  have  about  1,100  chemists  at  work  studying  iio^ 
protect  our  troops  against  new  poisonous  substances  as  wdl  a^  • 
veloping   new   substances,  requires   $2,325,000    of    the    $7,323. 
$2,000,000  is  for  the  development  and  technical  expenses  of  the  :■  ^ 
defense  itself.     The  American  University  was  operated   unclt^r  i 
Department  of  the  Interior  before  it  was  taken  over  bv  this  ser\: 
Its  expenses  were  paid  by  allotments  from  the  Medical  Departni* 
the    Ordnance    Department,    and    the    Navy.     The    develops 
division  was  a  part  of  that  when  it  was  taken  over.     There  had  •  *'' 
been  an  appropriation  heretofore  directly  for  that  iiistitution. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  that  sufficiently  itemized  to  shov  w 
your  expenses  will  be  ? 

Gen  Sibert.  This  money  is  aU  appropriated  for    the    CLe^  i 
Warfare  Service,  which  service  is  divicied  up  into  several  divisit«r^ 
research,    development,   gas   defense,   gas  offense,    and   a   traii.  -' 
division.     Wlien  the  time  comes  to  make  up  an  ap|Ht>pnatun  ' 
this  service  de  novo  the  estimate  will  take  a  different  form  fn>n; :  ^ 
because  this  follows  the  fonn  that  the  gas-defense  part  followed  u-  '• 
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h.e  Medical  Department,  it  being  simply  looked  on  as  a  deficiency  of 
hte  Medical  Department. 

In  this  connection  this  service  has  a  similar  interest  in  the  ord- 
lanre  appropriation.  No  infonnation  has  been  furnished  as  to  how 
tiuch  the  ordnance  is  asking  to  care  for  the  deficiency  in  the  manu- 
acture  of  gas.  This  service  wishes  to  be  heard  when  that  question 
orr^es  up,  unless  it  is  taken  up  de  novo  now.  It  is  a  proposition 
imilar  to  this.  It  will  be  a  part  of  an  appropriation  undfer  the  new 
load,  *'The  Chemical  Warfare  Service."  As  stated  before,  these 
Hings  were  considered  as  deficiencies  of  the  Medical  Department 
Liid  the  Ordnance  Department. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  you  want  to  submit  estimates  for 
lII  of  the  ordnance  eouipment  that  goes  with  your  chemical  warfare? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  want  to  take  over  the  manufacture  ? 

€ren.  SiBERT.  We  already  have  it;  we  are  manufacturing  it.  Under 
Ueneral  Order  No.  62  the  President,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Overman  bill  in  order  to  coordinate  and  consolidate  the  executive 
>ureaus,  created  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  and  a  part  of  its 
iuty  was  the  duty  of  operating  and  maintaining  aU  plants  engaged 
n  the  investigation,  manufacture,  or  production  of  toxic  gases,  gas- 
iefense  appliances,  the  filling  of  gas  shells,  the  proving  grounds 
utilized  in  connection  therewitn,  and  the  necessary  research  connected 
i^ith  gas  warfare. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  you  want  to  undertake  the  manu- 
facture of  the  shells  for  the  gas  ? 

€ren.  SiBERT.  No;  we  make  the  gas  and  load  the  shells  with  gas. 
The  Ordnance  Department  makes  the  shells. 

The  CHAiRBiAN.  You  want  to  estimate  for  the  cost  of  the  shells  ? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  The  manufacturing  of  the  gas  and  the  filUng  of  the 
•shells  we  want  to  estimate  for,  and  also  the  cost  of  the  gas. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  an  estimate  as  to  what  moneys  you  want 
or  that  you  expect  to  get  either  by  direct  appropriation  or  out  of  the 
Or<lnance  funds? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  From  what  has  been  stated  informally.  General, 
I  understand  that  the  estimates  of  the  Ordnance  Department  con- 
tain also  estimates  for  your  work  that  heretofore  belonged  to  the 
Ordnance  Department.  We  will  consider  them  in  connection  with 
their  estimates. 

TRAINING  SUPPUES  AND  EQUIPMENT,  INCLUDING  STORAGE  AND  SALVAGE  OF  TRAINING 

MASKS. 

Coming  back  to  this  estimate,  you  have  an  item  of  training  supplies 
and  equipment,  including  storage  and  salvage  of  training  masks, 
$5,000,000? 

Col.  Dewey.  We  have  to  furnish  for  training  the  troops  a  great 
many  supphes,  such  as  little  smoke  bombs,  gas  fire  crackers,  charts 
providing  gas  houses  for  testing  products,  and  the  storage  and  salvage 
of  training  masks.  They  ship  back  from  the  training  camps  masks 
and  we  take  them  apart  and  rescue  what  we  can  and  rebuild  them. 
That  is  going  to  be  quite  an  item  during  the  coming  year,  because 
they  are  changing  the  design,  so  much  so  that  we  will  have  to  change 
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the  desig[n  of  our  training  mask  as  well  as  the  overseas  mask.  T]  ^• 
design  will  be  so  changeathat  we  can  not  use  the  old  st^  mask  f*-: 
training. 

The  Chairman.  Are  none  of  these  training  supplies  and  equipm^ r  • 
being  estimated  for  by  the  Ordnance  Department  people  ? 

Col.  Dewey.  None  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  sure  of  that  fact? 

Col.  Dewey.  I  am  certain  of  it. 

FOR    NEW   AND    MISCELLANEOUS   PROTECTIVE    EQUIPMENT. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  have  an  estimate  of  $25,000,000  for  nt^ 
and  miscellaneous  protective  equipment  ? 

What  is  the  condition  of  your  finances  now?  How  much  montv 
have  you  on  hand,  and  how  much  have  you  spent,  and  how  murh 
have  you  obligated  % 

Maj.  Coombs.  We  have  received  from  all  sources  to  date  $151,931*,- 
255.23  by  transfer  from  the  Medical  Department  and  the  Ordnan«t 
Department  for  the  fiscal  years  1918  and  1919.  We  have  an  apparer: 
free  balance  unobligated  under  ordnance  funds  of  $39,14S.('-* 
in  round  numbers.  The  amount  transferred  by  the  Medical  De- 
partment is  $69,250,000.  The  pbhgations  to  September  14, 1918,  aiv 
$18,839,753.38.  There  is  a  balance  available  for  obligation  v! 
$50,410,246.62,  and  the  estimated  deficit  is  $204,125,000,  as  showt 
by  the  figures  presented  here. 

Gen.  SiBERT.  This  is  gas  defense. 

The  Chairman.  What  condition  are  you  in  touching  1918  appn- 
priations  and  expenditures  on  the  gas  defense  side  1 

Maj.  Coombs.  Fiscal  year  1918? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mai.  Coombs.  That  has  all  been  obligated  and  was  simply  tra^:- 
f  erred  to  Us  by  the  Medical  Department  because  of  the  transfer  of  li- 
service.     They  transferred  the  obUgations  and  the  funds  to  pay  tht  r\ 

The  Chairman.  In  making  your  estimate  of  requirements  "for  t'.- 
fiscal  year  1919  have  you  taKen  into  account  what  you  obtained  J^ 
virtue  of  contracts  and  expenditures  made  and  to  be  made  out  *•' 
1918  funds? 

Col.  Dewey.  Yes;  we  have;  and  those  are  not  as  great  as  we  h  i 
thought  they  would  be,  because  of  the  fact  that  in  changing  the  de^^z\ 
we  had  to  write  new  contracts  in  many  cases,  and  the  old  contra  > 
lapsed  and  the  new  contracts  represented  the  $8,000,000  I  spoke  -y 
which  was  held  over  until  July  1  and  approved  so  they  would  co.Tt 
under  this  year's  appropriation.  We  had  available  last  y^r 
$38,000,000  or  in  that  neignborhood,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  or.  . 
obligated  a  total  of  about  $31,841,422.17,  so  therefore  we  did  n  * 
carry  forward  very  much  money. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  figuring  an  expansion  of  800  per  cent  .. 
your  gas  defense  for  1919  ? 

Col.  Dewey.  We  did  not  get  more  than  barely  started  during  \9'\ 

The  Chairman.  You  had  a  great  many  troops  abroad  that  v  - 
furnished  with  masks  and  a  lot  of  ammunition,  gas  shells,  etc.  I 

Gen.  SiBERT.  We  did  not  furnish  any  gas  sheUs. 

Col.  Dewey.  We  are  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  managt^i  t  ■ 
keep  the  troops  supplied  with  masks,  but  we  did  not  any  more  thi^ 
keep  them  supplied. 
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The  CHArRMAN.  Are  you  able  to  present  a  table  showing  what  was 
lone  with  you  1918  funds  ? 

Col,  Dewet.  My  estimate  shows  it  in  any  detail  you  want  it.  To 
»ive  you  an  idea,  here  is  our  production  by  months.  This  is  on  re- 
spirators alone. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  are  practically  figuring  on  starting  with  a 
?lean  slate  as  of  July  I  so  lar  as  money  and  supplies  on  hand  are 
[•oncemed  ? 

Col.  Dewet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  to  submit  the  table  you  have  been 
rcferrii^  to  here. 

Col,  Dewey.  Yes. 

(The  table  referred  to  follows:) 

Defieienqi  approprialifm,  1919, 


AiUcle. 

Qomtllj. 

PKc," 

Total, 

»172.61T,300 
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Ik-.cWd,  Ohio;  U^I.OOOIorAniBricanUniver- 

1 

Bmooeo 

1 

25.o»,a» 

1 

M8,«33.ft5" 

173,37S,a» 
09,330,000 

Iti-.liiclUUapproprlallcMi 

The  CnAiRM.\x.  1  ^vish  you  would  put  in  the  record  a  statement 
touching  the  personnel  iucident  to  this  new  division  of  the  Army. 

(Jen.  .SiBEHT.  There  is  at  present  time  2,761  officers  and  29,023 
pnlislod  men  authorized  for  this  new  service.  I  should  state  that 
this  new  division  includes  the  giw  and  flame  troo|>3  and  the  officers 
and  troops  on  duty  '.rith  the  various  divisions  of  the  Army  for  train- 
ing them  in  the  use  of  the  gas  appliances.  We  have  four  officers 
and  a  certain  number  of  enfistcd  men  with  each  division  to  train 
them  in  the  use  of  ga^i  appliances.  We  are  going  to  huve  three 
regiments  of  six  battalions  each  of  gas  and  flame  troops  that  belong 
to  this  department.  Therefore  we  are  not  only  a  manufacturing 
department  both  for  the  offense  and  the  defense,  but  we  have  (he 
training  of  all  of  the  Army  in  gas  defense  and  we  have  certain  specific 
pas  fighting  troops. 

The  Chairman-.  (Jeneral.  where  are  you  house<l  in  Washington^ 
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Gen.  SiBERT.  Seventh  and  B  Streets,  in  the  Surgeon   C5ene':J 
building. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  proposed  that  you  remain  there  ? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Tvhat  area  have  you  there  ? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  We  have  three  wings,  top  floor.     All  of  our  m:.* 
facturing  divisions  and  development  divisions  are  away  from  iL  '^ 
We  simply  have  the  headquarters  and  administrative  offices  ti. 

The  Chairman.  Your  clerks  are  paid  from  the  appropriate t-     ' 
clerical  hire  in  the  War  Department  ? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Yes ;  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  equally  true  as  to  printing  and  bii:     , 
and  stationery? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  your  field  supplies   of  t:  .' 
character — from  the  quartermaster  ? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Some  of  them,  and  a  great  many  of  them  we  pr-^^  : 
ourselves.  We  are  the  procuring  bureau  for  the  War  Departm  / 
for  many  chemicals,  but  the  quartermaster  buys  some  of  our  thr  ,- 
The  have  adopted  a  pohcy  of  making  the  various  bureaus  of  the  >»  / 
Department  the  procurement  bureau  for  all  the  bureaus,  in  th  - 
things  that  it  is  the  largest  user. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  procurement  department  for  wi./ 
things  for  the  Army  ? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  For  chlorine  and  its  compounds  as  well  as  <*  rr,- 

other  chemical  substances. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  confined  to  chemical  substances  ? 

Gen.  SiBERT.  Yes.     We  are  more  of  a  manufacturer  than  a  jr- 
curer. 

The  Chairman.  Are  your  field  clerks  paid  out  of  the  quartemii- 
ter's  appropriations  ? 

Maj.  CooMBs.  Out  of  the  general  appropriation  for  this  servitv. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  your  own  appropriation  ? 

Maj.  Coombs.  Yes,  sir. 


Wednesday,  October  9,  191>. 

STATEMENTS  OF  BBIO.  GEN.  HENBT  C.  NEWCOMER,  ASSIST- 
ANT DIBECTOB;  COL.  W.  H.  WALKEB,  MAJ.  RICHARD 
LEVEBINO,  AND  MAJ.  FBANK  W.  HAMPTON,  CHEMICAI 
WABFABE  SEBVICE. 

CHEMICALS  FOR  GAS  SHELLS,  FILLING  OF  SHELLS,  PLANT  EXTENSION "^ 

GENERAL  PROGRAM. 

The  Chairman.  General,  you  have  submitted  a  table  here  ihii 
purports  to  show  your  estimates  for  the  entire  fiscal  year  19h*  f": 
what  is  dasignated  as  the  offensive  side  of  the  chemical  warfsfv 
service,  which  I  put  in  the  record.  It  shows  first  $154,923,557  for  iy^ 
cost  of  the  chemicals  that  go  into  the  gas  shell  and  for  the  fiUirur 
those  shell  with  chemicafe,  including  an  item  of  $22,000,CKH1  f 
plant  extensions. 


.».' 
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Gen.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  statements  referred  to  follow:) 

Chemical  war/are  service  (offensive)  deficiency  estimates,  1919. 

ARMAMENT  OF   FORTIFICATIONS. 

Kdj^ewood: 

Fillina;  shell $35, 545,  577.  00 

('hemicals,  etc 97,377,9^00 

Plant  extension 22, 000, 000.  00 

$154, 923, 557.  00 

Other  offensive  devices 30,  OCO,  COO.  00 

American  University  (research): 

Purchase  of  land  and  buildings 1, 200, 000.  00 

Salaries $955,090.  00 

Wages 244,  910.  00 

— ; 1,200,000.00 

Traveling  expenses,  subsistence,  freight,  tele- 
grams, telephones,  etc \     •     325, 000.  00 

Fuel,  heat,  and  light 75, 000.  00 

>!i8cellaneou9.  laboratory,  and  other  supplies. .  725, 000.  00 

Maintenance  of  machinery*,  buildings,  etc 75, 000.  00 

Equipment 500, 000.  00 

Additional  structures 1, 000, 000.  00 

<  'ontingencies 1, 500, 000.  00 

6,  600, 000.  00 
Leas  account — 

National  security  and  defense.  $250, 000. 00 

Defense  (M.  &  H.  D.) 2, 325, 000. 00 

2,  575, 000.  00 


Dovelopment: 

Laboratory  supplies  and  equipment 600, 000.  00 

Plant  supplies ' 3, 600, 000.  00 

Emergency  supplies  and  equipment 1, 320, 000.  00 

Administrative  expenses 480, 000. 00 

6, 000, 000.  00 

ficss  amount  chaiiged  to  defense 3, 000, 000.  00 

l^kehunt  (proving): 

Road  work  in  connection  with  tests 75, 000. 00 

Temjwrary  buildings 200, 000.  00 

Repairs  and  improvements  to  buildings *30, 000. 00 

Supplies  and  equipment  for  lal)oratorie6 *1 35, 000.  00 

Miscellaneous  stores ^40, 000. 00 

Instruments  for  testa ♦20, 000.  00 

Maintenance  of  transportation *75, 000.  00 

Tf«t  of  artillery  ammunition 300, 000.  00 

875, 000. 00 
♦I^esB  amount  received  in  transfer  from  Ord- 
nance  Department  from  appropriations  ap- 
plicable other  than  * 'Armament  of  fortifica- 
tions"   300, 000.  00 


4, 025, 000.  00 


3,000,000.00 


575, 000. 00 


192,523,557.00 


Less  amount  received  in  transfer  from  Ordnance  Department 
under  "Armament  of  fortifications" 84, 883, 038. 84 

Deficiency 107,640,518  16 

October  9,  1918. 


! 
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Analyses  of  deficiency  estimates,  chemical  warfare  service^  under  the  appropriation  "  * 
and  Hospital  Departrnrnt^  1919''  {allotment  chemical  tiar/are  service). 

Respiratore $175,  WO,  OOCt 

E  X tra  caniflteiB 20, 000,  OOC 

MiflcellaDedus  extra  parts  for  respiratorB 2, 50O,  000 

Horse  masks 2, 000. 000 

Sag  paste 14, 000,  OOO 

Bleaching  powder 2, 50O,  000 

Dugout  blankets  and  linseed  oil 4, 50O,  OOft 

Warning  signals GOO,  OOO 

Trench  fans 23a  000 

Traveling  expenses 20O,  000 

Transportation  equipment  and  expenses 2. 000, 000 

Development  and  technical  expenses 7, 325, 000 

Training  supplies  and  equipment,  including  storage  and  salvage  of 

training  masks - 5, 000, 000 

New  and  miscellaneous  protective  equipment 25, 000.  OOU 

Miscellaneous  supplies  and  activities 12, 500, 00i> 

•  _ 

Total 273, 375,  000 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  that  the  iminber  of  shell  to  be  filled  iJ^ 
predicated  upon  the  testimony  that  has  been  given  heretofore 
relative  to  the  ammunition  program  of  the  Ordnance  Department 
in  connection  with  field  artdlery  and  is  necessarily  tied  to  that 
program. 

Gen.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  represents  a  certain  percentage  of  all  the 
shell  that  they  are  manufacturing  for  their  artillery. 

Gen.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  determining  the  amount  of  money  it  would 
cost  for  filling  shell  which  you  here  figure  at  $35,545,577,  you  have 
in  mind  a  given  number  of  sheU  ? 

Gen.  Newcomer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  predicated  upon  a  percentage  of  the 
total  shell  production  which  the  Ordnance  is  estimating  fori 

Gen.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And,  as  I  understand  you,  you  have  taken  their 
figures  as  to  the  cost  of  filling  the  shell  ? 

Gen.  Newcomer.  No,  sir;  we  have  taken  our  own  costs  as  to  the 
filling  of  sholL  Our  cost  is  not  the  same  as  theirs  for  the  individual 
shell.  Thy'iT  cost  of  filling  would  raise  that  estimate  from  $154,000,000 
to  $171,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  talking  about  chemicals;  I  am  talking 
about  the  item  of  filling. 

Gen.  Newcomer.  Their  cost  of  filling  differs  from  our  cost  also. 
Their  cost  for  each  shell  as  it  is  presented  to  us  gives  the  entire  cost 
including  the  operation  and  the  material  placed  in  the  shell;  in  other 
words,  the  HE.  In  our  case  we  have  estimated  as  shown  on  that 
accomnanying  sheet  the  cost  of  the  various  operations  included  in 
the  filling  and  then  have  estimated  the  chemicals  separately. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  have  figured  this  on  an  exact  number  of 
shell  of  each  caliber? 

Gen.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chafrmax.  And  you  figure  construction  plants  of  $10,000,000 
as  necessary  to  do  this  work  ? 

Gen.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  now  any  plants  in  existence? 
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Geoi.  NswcOMBR.  We  have  some  shell  filling  plants  in  existence; 
ves,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  take  account  of  them  and  their  value  in 
L^stimating  this  910,000,000? 

Gen.  Newcombr.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Whv  not? 

Gen.  Newcomer.  Tne  estimate  in  this  case  is  for  the  additional 
plants. 

Col.  Walker.  This  is  based  upon  the  cost  of  the  shell  filling  plants 
which  we  have  already  constructed. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  are  available  for  doing  this  work? 

Col.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  were  paid  for  out  of  funds  appropriated 
prior  to  this  year  ? 

Col.  Walker.  The  plants  which   are  now  in  existence  are  not 
sufficiently  large  to  care  for  all  the  shell  program  as  it  now  exists. 
•  The  Chairman.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  it  is  going  to 
take  $10,000,000  of  additional  plant  development  or  whether  you 
are  figuring  your  total  olant  development  at  $10,000,000. 

Col.  Walker.  It  will  take  $10,000,000  additional,  plant  develop- 
ment to  take  care  of  the  shells  of  the  present  ordnance  program. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  plant  Development  in  value  have  you 
now? 

Col.  Walker.  Something  over  $15,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  For  shell  filling  ? 

Col.  Walker.  Not  entirely  for  shell  filling. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  wanted  to  know  the  amount  for  shell  filling. 

Col.  Walker.  About  $10,000,000.  This  is  almost  twice  the  num- 
ber of  shell  we  are  now  able  to  supply. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  it  is  ^oing  to  reauire  a 
plant  outlay  of  $20,000,000  in  order  to  fill  shell  with  chemicals  that 
onlv  cost  $97,000,000  ? 

Col.  Walker.  I  am  not  sure  of  the  figure  of  $97,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  $97,000,000  is  what  you  are  figuring  as  the  cost 
of  the  chemicals  that  go  into  these  shell. 

Col.  Walker.  Then  your  statement  is  correct,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  so  very  peculiar  about  this  work  as  to 
require  such  a  tremendous  sum  to  be  put  in  plant  facilities  in  order 
to  do  this  work  ? 

Col.  Walker.  One  of  the  very  great  elements  of  expense  is  refrig- 
eration. The  gas  must  be  liquified  before  it  is  filled  in  the  shell  and 
the  filling  must  be  done  at  atmospheric  pressure,  and  that  reouires  a 
low  temperature  to  maintain  the  gas  in  the  liquid  form  so  tnat  the 
refrigerating  capacity  of  these*  plants  is  very  large.  That  is  the  largest 
item  of  expense. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  these  plants  will  you  have  ? 

Col.  Walker.  There  is  one  large  shell-filling  plant  at  Edgewood 
and  a  small  one  at  Kingsport,  Tenn. 

The  Chairman.  There  will  be  those  two  only? 

Col.  Walker.  Yes,  sir;  as  now  contemplated. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  both  in  existence  now  and  you  propose 
enlarging  both  of  them  ? 

CoL  Walker.  I  think  the  Kingsport  plant  will  not  be  enlarged 
much.  It  is  a  special  shell-filling  plant  which  requires  a  lead-lined 
shell,  and  there  are,  relatively,  a  small  number. 
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Gen.  Newcomer.  This  extension  will  ha  mainly  at  Edge^rood. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  undertaken  that  extension  no^w  ? 

Col.  Walker.  No,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  do  you  expect  to  undertake  it  1 

Col.  Walker.  Just  as  soon  as  authorized,  if  possible  before  * 
bad  weather  commences. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  expect  to  get  any  such  coinpleti< '. 
the  plant  as  to  enlarge  your  shell-nUing  capacity  ? 

Col.  Walker.  We  would  hope  to  arrive  at  a  completed  struct  * 
on  this  new  program  by  March. 

The  Chairman.  Witn  this  new  plant,  assuming  you  do  not  gr* .  • 
use  until  March,  will  you  have  in  existing  plant  facilities  capa 
enough  by  the  1st  of  July  to  have  filled  the  number  of  shell  you  -. 
figuring  ? 

Col- Walker.  We  will  have  filled  the  number  of  shell  we  ^' 
figuring  on,  the  first  column,  which  is  what  the  shell-filling  plant  - 
designed  to  fill,  but  not  the  increased  program. 

Tne  Chairman.  Then,  why  should  we  appropriate  for  it  ? 

Col.  Walker.  We  can  not  construct  the  plant  until  the  appropria- 
tion is  made. 

The  Chairman.  But  why  should  we  be  appropriating  for  the  o  -' 
of  filling  shell  and  the  materials  that  go  into  tnem  if  you  can  r  * 
actually  use  that  material  and  fill  those  shell  by  July? 

Col.  Walker.  I  think  I  did  not  imderstand  your  question.  If  »• 
should  start  construction  now  we  would  get  into  operation  aloiu: '' 
March. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  I  asked  would  you  then  hare  su - 
capacity  with  what  you  now  have  as  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  ti:-^ 
program  by  the  1st  of  July. 

Col.  Walker.  I  did  not  understand  you,  sir.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  c~ 
expectation,  assuming  the  shell  be  supplied  in  anything  like  a  unifo.':: 
number. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  for  any  reason  this  shell  prc^ram  wa? 
lessened,  would  you  leel  Uke  you  would  need  to  increase  the  pl^:^' 
capacity  to  the  extent  of  $10,000,000? 

Col.  Walker.  No,  sir;  assuming  by  '^lessened"  you  mean  niAt*- 
riallv  lessened. 

The  Chairman.  Assuming  your  total  facilities  cost  aK  * 
$10,000,000,  that  would  indicate  that  vou  could  by  July  carry  t'-* 
hall  of  the  program  with  your  existing  laciUties  ? 

Col.  Walker.  That  statement  is  not  true,  because  the  incre*?*'' 
facihties  are  more  than  100  per  cent  of  our  present  facilities. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  getting  greater  facihties  for  tJie  sirr- 
amount  of  money  than  you  did  previously  ? 

Col.  Walker.  No;  but  we  have  a  great  deal  of  plant  that  it  ^^ 
not  be  necessary  to  dupUcate.  We  have  sewage  facilities,  we  h*^' 
raUroad  facihties,  we  have  bunk-house  facihties,  and  things  of  tua' 
type  that  will  not  require  duphcation — at  least,  we  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  In  estimatmg  the  cost  of  filling  shells  you  haTf  n  ' 
carried  into  it  anything  for  plant  ? 

Col.  Walker,  rio,  sir;  if  by  plant  you  mean  interest,  depreiJ*- 
tion,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  mean  plant  facihties. 
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Col.  Walker.  No.  The  cost  of  filling  shells  is  there  ^ven  as  the 
ost  of  operating  the  shell-filling  plants.  The  75-millimeter  shell 
s  based  upon  experience,  while  the  other  calibers  are  estimates, 
because  we  have  not  had  the  necessary  component  parts  to  undertake 
tie  other  calibers. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  done  enough  filling  of  the  75-millimeter 
;liells  togive  you  a  real  figure  as  to  cost? 

Col.  Walker.  An  approximate  figure,  which  has  been  rising  some- 
what because  of  the  added  cost  of  inspection,  which  we  find  is  neces- 
tary  owing  to  the  nonuniformity  of  the  component  parts  as  furnished. 

'fhe  Chairman.  In  figuring  these  respective  costs  of  the  different 
;ized  shells  do  you  include  your  inspection  and  overhead  of  all  kinds  ? 

Col.  Walker.  We  do;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  filling  any  shells  for  our  allies  ? 

Col.  Walker.  We  have  not  been  filling  snells  for  the  allies,  but  we 
nave  been  making  gas  and  shipping  gas  to  our  allies. 

The  Chairman.  In  selling  them  gas,  what  do  you  sell  it  for — at 
nrhat  price  ?  I  mean,  do  you  figure  in  the  cost  to  this  Government, 
including  a  proportionate  part  of  the  amortization  of  the  plant  ? 

Col.  Walker.  The  figure  which  we  supply  the  chemical-service 
section  is  the  cost  to  us,  but  not  including  the  amortization  of  the 
plant.  I  am  not  sure  what  charge  is  added  to  that,  if  any,  for  the 
f  ost  of  the  gas  furnished  to  the  aUied  Governments. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  conmaittee  would  like  to  know  whether 
we  are  selling  gas  at  less  than  cost,  and  that  is  what  we  are  doing  if 
we  are  not  charging  some  of  the  amortization  of  the  plant. 

Col.  Walker.  I  personally  do  not  have  those  figures.  Possibly 
some  one  else  in  the  room  has  them. 

Gen.  Newcomer.  We  are  now  selling  it  at  cost  without  amortiza- 
tion. We  are  doing  this  in  order  to  keep  our  plants  ^oing  and  hold 
our  organization.  The  Ordnance  Department  nave  failed  to  provide 
shells  with  suitable  boosters,  etc.,  for  filling  with  gas  in  quantities  to 
consume  the  S9s,     Were  this  not  done,  the  operating  force  could  not 


be  held  together. 


CHEMICALS. 


The  Chairman.  You  have  an  estimate  of  $97,377,980  for  the  cost 
of  the  chemicals  that  will  go  into  these  shells,  and  that  is  predicated 
on  a  given  number  of  tons  of  the  various  kinds  of  chemicals  indicated 
in  yoiu*  table,  at  stated  prices.     How  did  you  arrive  at  those  prices? 

Col.  Walker.  Some  of  those  prices  are  from  experience  and  the 
others  are  estimates.  The  first,  second,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  are  based  upon  actual  cost,  while  the  third  and  fourth  are 
estimates,  because  the  plant  for  those  two  is  not  yet  finished. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  Government  making  all  of  these  chemicals? 

Col.  Walker.  We  are  not  making  the  last  two;  the  others  the 
Government  is  making  with  the  exc^eption  of  the  fifth,  a  part  of  which 
is  made  and  the  other  portion  is  purchased  in  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  to  be  obtained  commercially?  I 
mean  you  had  to  create  a  plant  and  make  them,  there  being  no 
existing  capacity  in  the  country  for  making  these  various  chemicals  ? 

(^1.  Walker.  You  are  right.  There  was  not  only  no  existing 
capacity  but  no  one  in  the  country  could  make  thom.  The  first,  for 
example,  has  never  been  made  before  and  probably  will  never  bo 
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made  again;  the  second  had  been  made  in  very  small  Quantities  '  . 
it  was  not  a  commercial  article;  the  third  and  fourtn  have  n*'T  ■ 
been  made  here;  but  the  fifth  is  a  commercial  article,  used  in  oi.:.  - 
merce,  but  there  is  not  sufficient  capacity  for  it. 

The  Chaibman.  How  does  your  cost  compare  with  ^vrhat  r  . 
bought  ? 

Col.  Walker.  Somewhat  less.     As  to  the  sixth  item  our  0(»:>t   - 
one-tenth  of  what  the  market  price  was. 

The  Chairman.  In  figuring  these  costs  are  you  figuring  ^vhat  tV 
cost  now  to  make  without  regard  to  plant  cost  ? 

Col.  Walker.  We  are;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  figuring  in  any  pf  the  cost  experiment  at: 
in  them  ? 

Col.  Walker.  We  are  not;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  carrying  that  separately  ? 

Col.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  figure  is  literally,  with  the  knowledge  y 
have  of  making  thom,  what  it  will  cost  to  make  them  in  given  qii&" 
titles  ? 

Col.  Walker.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  anticipate  any  reduction   by  virtue 
quantities  ? 

Col.  Walker.  I  do,  and  also  by  experience.     Take,  for  exam-K 
the  second  item.     It  has  been  made  at  75  cents  per  pound,  and  « 
have  already  reduced  that  somewhat,  now  making  it  for  70  cents  r  ' 
pound. 

The  Chairman.  In  view  of  your  anticipated  reduction  in  co<:- 
your  e3timate  could  be  scaled,  could  it  not  f 

Col.  Walker.  Estimates  of  a  reduction  in  costs  are  very  probK -:.• 
atical,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  was  wondering  in  this  character  of  wotx 
where  your  first  costs  were  necessarily  very  heavy,  because  it  wa- 
new  work,  whether  we  could  reasonably  be  sure  of  substantia 
reductions. 

Col.  Walker.  Not  substantial  reductions;  no,  sir.     These  <•<>«•'' 
with  the  exception  of  the  third  and  fourth  items,  are  based  upon  qui 
a  little  experience  in  manufacturing,  not  the  original  prices  of  our  n>' 
output,  however. 

PLANT   FACILITIEfi. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  figuring  additional  plant  farihii^- 
$12,000,000. 

Col.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  plant  f acihties  have  vou  now  ? 

Gen.  Newcomer.  They  are  shown  on  that  sheet,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  contemplate  that  this  $12,000,000  ^>' 
plant  extensions  will  simply  be  sufficient  to  take  care  of  this  progi^' 
or  are  you  figuring  upon  getting  a  capacity  away  beyond  it  ( 

Col.  Walker.  These  figures  are  those  required  for  the  present  sh- 
program. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  Uterally  true,  or  are  you  suppljio^  * 
surplus  capacity. 

Col.  Walker.  In  one  itom  we  are  figuring  a  surplus  capafity  .r. 
order  to  supply  a  demand  made  by  one  of  our  allies. 
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The  Chairman.  These  new  plants,  to  cQst  $12,000,000,  have  not 

t  been  undertaken  ? 

DoL  Walker.  No,  sir. 

rhe  Chairman.  Have  localities  been  determined  ? 

!]!o].  Walkbr.  To  a  certain  extent,  but  iiot  definitely. 

rhe  Chairman.  How  soon  do  you  expect  to  get  them  ready  for 

iduction? 

]ol.  Walker.  We  would  commence  some  of  them  at  once.    The 

alities  of  a  good  many  will  be  the  same  as  those  which  are  already 

.'xistence;  they  would  be  increased  plants  raUier  than  new  plants. 

'he  Chairman.  How  many  new  plants  have  you  in  mind,  eUmi- 

ing  those  that  are  just  enlargements  ? 

'ol.  Walker.  I  can  not  teU  you,  sir,  exactly,  because  we  have  not 

^rmined  how  the  chlorine  will  bo  developed;  it  depends  on  the 

ilabiUty  of  power.     It  is  our  expectation  not  to  develop  primary 

or  if  it  can  be  found  available  throughout  the  country.     That 

''ey,  however,  has  not  been  completed, 

he  Chairman.  Is  the  transportation  of  these  chemicals  after  made 

fficult  problem  so  as  to  confine  you  to  limited  areas  for  manufac- 

? 

)I.  Walker.  Difficult  from  the  standpoint  of  expense.     We  have 

rred  no  real  tangible  physical  difficulty  but  the  railroad  limita- 

\  are  such  that  it  makes  long  distance  transportation  exceedingly 

nsive. 

le  Chairman.  You  do  not  propose,  at  the  plants  where  the  chemi* 

are  produced,  to  put  them  through  refrigeration,  so  as  to  reduce . 

1.  Walker.  Those  materials  which  are  true  gases  must  be  con- 
id  to  liquids  for  shipment;  yes,  sir. 

0  Chairman.  Is  there  a  further  condensation  incident  to  the 
^  of  them  into  shells  ? 

!.  Walkek.  No.  They  are  transported  under  pressure.  They 
ot  be  easily  filled  under  pressure,  but  tJhey  must  be  transported 
•  pressure,  and  therefore  must  be  first  refrigerated.  They  are 
i  in  a  container,  then  sealed  up  and  transported  under  a  pres- 
rreater  than  atmospheric  pressiu^e  and  then  they  must  be  again 
?rated  in  order  that  they  can  be  filled  in  the  shells  at  atmos- 
',  pressure. 

Chairman.  Do  you  recall  the  money  value  of  the  existing  plant 
ies  for  the  manufacture  of  these  chemicals? 

Walkek.  Not  accurately,  sir,  but  easily  twice,  and,  I  think, 
t  three  times  the  appropriation  asked  for.  In  other  words,  it 
between  $24,000,000  and  $36,000,000.  This  includes  the 
OS  which  will  be  in  common  with  the  increased  facilities  which 
»  asking  for.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  specified  that  they 
be  increased  facilities  rather  than  new  facilities. 
Chairman.  You  do  not  consider  you  have  sufficient  plant 
■.y  now  to  take  care  of  this  program  or  assuming  that  the 
na  might  be  somewhat  slowed  down. 

Walker.  Not  if  I  understand  your  use  of  the  word  '*some- 
;  no,  sir.  The  program  is  so  very  much  larger  than  the  present 
Lt  I  should  say  it  could  not  be  done,  assuming  that  the  present 
n  will  be  carried  out. 
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The  Chairman.  Will  these  chemical  plants  be  of  any  value  t»   - 
ever  commercially  ? 

Col.  Walker.  Some  of  them  will  be  of  gjreat  value,  especialU  • 
chlorine  plant,  which  makes  at  the  same  time  caustic  soda.  Ti. 
plants  will  be  of  very  substantial  value,  possibly  not  altogether  t. 
cost  value,  but  it  should  not  be  ereatly  lessened.  Plant  No.  1  -. 
be  of  no  value  whatever,  except  tnat  it  might  be  converted  to  i^  * 
thing  else;  plant  No.  2,  the  same  thing;  plants  3  and  4  also,  I  se* 
possible  value  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  buildings  are  theso   plants  f 

Col.  Walker.  Just  as  cheap  as  can  possibly  be  constructed  t* 
fireproof.  They  are  as  a  rule  expanded  metal  with  cement  an-: 
little  brick  and  tile  as  we  can  get  along  with. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  building  them?  Are  you  buil- 
them  or  the  construction  department? 

Col.  Walker.  The  construction  department. 

The  Chairman.  Is  most  of  the  expense  of  the  plant  in  the  tI 
itself ,  meaning  thereby  the  building,  or  is  it  in  the  machiner}-  * 
goes  with  it  ? 

Col.  Walker.  The  larger  part  is  the  machinery  that  is  inst^/ 
within  the  building. 

The  Chairman.  Will  that  machinery  have  any  reclamation  v&i 

Col.  Walker.  Yes;  it  will,  but  it  is  problematical  what  it  wiJ; 

The  Chairman.  Is  any  study  being  given  now  to  the  use  to  wi. 
these  plants  can  be  put  afterwards  ?    They  are  all  Government  owi 
and  Government  run,  and  are  not  being  built  by  the  Govemnir' 
and  operated  by  private  interests? 

Col.  Walker.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  any  study  being  given  to  the  use  that  can  ' 
made  of  them  subsequently? 

Col.  Walker.  To  a  limited  extent  only  at  this  time.     We  are  n- 
on  production.     We  feel  we  must  concentrate  on  getting  the  vr 
largest  production  in  a  minimum  time. 

Mr.  Eagan.  How  about  the  commercial  value  of  the  other  plaii- 

Col.  Walker.  The  fifth  plant  is  a  commercial  proposition,  oi  wr. 
the  Government  plant  represents  a  very  small  proportion.     We  i* 
most  of  No.  5.     No.  6  may  have  some  new  possioilities  becau^* 
the  low  cost  at  which  we  have  developed  the  manufacture,     Prov:    • 
to  the  war  it  cost  ten  times  what  we  are  manufacturing  it  for. 
will  be  a  new  raw  material,  and  I  think  will  have  some  very  ne«  ^^ 
interesting  developments,  but  that  is  problematical.     No.  7.  si>    * 
as  I  know,  will  have  no  use.     No.  8  is  of  great  commercial  value. 

OTHER   0FPEN8IVB   DEVICES. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  of  $30,000,000  under  the  ger  ■ 
head  of  "other  offensive  devices." 

Gen.  Newcomer.  Those  are  for  some  new  offensive  devices  ' 
we  are  now  developing. 
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AMBKICAS    UNIVERSITY. 


The  Chairman.  You  are  also  estimating  $6,600,000  in  connection 
ith  the  American  University? 

Gon.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  of  $1,200,000  for  the  purchase 
'  lands  and  buildings? 

Gon.  Newcomer,  i  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  been  done? 

Gen.  Newcomer.  That  has  not  been  done;  no,  sir. 

I'he  Chairman.  What  land  and  what  buildings  does  this  estimate 
jntemplate  ? 

Gon.  Newcomer.  It  is  to  purchase  the  land  belonging  to  the 
.merican  University. 

The  Chairman.  Whv? 

Gen.  Newcomer.  Wo  have  gone  forward  up  to  the  present  time 
pon  the  original  understanding  that  we  could  use  the  grounds  with- 
ut  rent  or  charge,  but  the  improvements  we  put  on  one  of  the 
iiildings  which  they  had  merely  a  skeleton  for  should  belong  to  the 
niversity.  Since  that  time  we  have  expended  very  large  sums  in 
ho  construction  of  additional  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  ? 

(len.  Newcomer.  I  think  the  total  expenditure  placed  on  the 
:r()und  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  In  temporary  buildings  ? 

(ion.  Newcomer.  Of  course,  a  great  many  of  them  are  temporary, 
mt  some  of  them  are  of  a  permanent  type.  We  have,  for  instance, 
tarted  construction  on  a  chemical  laboratory  which  was  supposed  to 
lave  been  completed  out  of  last  years'  funds  at  a  cost  of  $245,000 
>r  $250,000.  We  find  now  it  will  cost  about  $445,000  to  complete 
hat  building,  and  there  are  other  items  included  in  the  estimate  for 
tnirtures.  We  have  a  total  estimate  there  of  about  $1,000,000  for 
niildings  required  to  carry  on  aU  of  this  research  work,  and  it  is 
oiisidored,  in  view  of  that  very  large  investment  of  Government 
noney  in  buildings  for  which  we  get  no  return  after  the  war  and 
vhich  would  aU  go  to  the  university,  that  we  ought  to  acquire  the 
)roporty. 
The  Chairman.  Why  should  they  go  to  the  university? 
Gon.  Newcomer.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not,  under 
.\w  present  terms  of  occupation. 

Tno  CnAiRMAN.  I  mean,  why  is  the  purchase  of  the  land  necessary 
in  order  to  prevent  them  going  to  the  university? 

Gen.  Newcomer.  We  are  putting  these  buildings  on  their  land, 
iiiul,  of  course,  they  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  land,  if  they  are  put 
tliere.  We  have  no  means  of  coUecting  from  the  university  for  any 
improvements  to  their  property.  That  possibly  might  have  been 
taken  care  of  at  one  time,  but  it  was  not. 
The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  not  now  ? 

Gon.  Newcomer.  There  is  apparontlv  no  way  of  doing  it  except 
by  purchase  of  the  land.  Of  course,  they  are  asking  what  we  con- 
sider a  rather  exorbitant  price  for  the  land.  They  are  asking 
.?2,000,000  for -the  land,  but  we  believe  it  can  be  acquired  for  not 
exceeding  this  $1,200,000;  and  it  has  been  recommended  to  the  Sec- 
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retary  of  War  that  condemnation  proceedings  be  had  to  acquire  tl.; 
land  if  they  do  not  consent  to  sell  it  at  a  reasonable  price.  Of  cours 
there  is  another  reason  for  its  acquisition  besides  tne  mere  mii^ti^  • 
of  salvage  of  Government  investment,  and  that  is  it  is  consiaered  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  great  value  to  the  Government  to  have  that 
research  establishment  continued  for  subsequent  Government  work 
We  would  have  there  ah  extremely  fine  layout  of  research  labora- 
tories which  can  be  devoted  either  to  the  research  in  War  Depart- 
ment problems  or  to  such  other  problems  as  might  come  up. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  the  American  University  ground  ? 

Gen.  Newcomer.  It  is  just  about  at  the  intersection  of  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  and  Nebraska  Avenue.  It  lies  mainly  west  of  Nebra.-ka 
Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  from  the  Bureau  of  Standards  is  it  ? 

Gen.  Newcomer.  I  should  judge  it  is  about  1  mile. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  option  or  agreement  to  purchase 
this  land  ? 

Gen.  Newcomer.  No,  sir*  we  have  not.  It  has  been  rec'oin- 
mended  to  the  Secretary  of  War  that  the  land  be  acquired  and  that 
matter  is  now  under  consideration  by  him. 

The  Chairman.  No  estimate  has  come  to  this  committee  for  any 
of  this  money. 

Gen.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  know  of  any  estimate  having  been 
forward ed*to  the  committee  except  in  this  way. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  gentlemen  want  the  money  you  had  better 
get  the  estimates  here,  because  the  committee  wUl  not  appropriate 
this  or  any  other  moneys  without  estimates  for  them. 

Gen.  Newcomer.  And  they  should  be  submitted  through  tiie 
Secretary  of  War  ? 

The  CSecairman.  Through  the  regular  channels.  In  point  of  fact, 
you  ought  to  submit  your  entire  estimate. 

Gen.  riEWCOMER.  I  was  just  going  to  say  that  I  do  not  know  that 
any  of  this  estimate  has  come  through  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  Chairman.  Part  of  it  has  come  through  the  Ordnance  and  then 
you  sent  in  an  estimate  here  for  the  defensive  work  of  S198,000,0(>0. 
You  have  now  run  that  up  to  $273,375,000  and  there  is  no  c^stimate 
for  that  additional. 

Gen.  Newcomer.  We  undei-stood  that  the  deficiency  for  our 
department  for  gas  offensive  operations  was  going  to  be  handled  by 
the  Ordnance  Department  this  year,  and  it  was  only  when  it  can'V 
up  for  consideration  by  your  committee  as  I  understand  it,  that  it 
was  suggested  that  the  appropriation  be  made  separately  for  us  rather 
than  for  them.  In  other  words,  these  are  items  which  in  a  way 
would  correspond 

Tlie  Chairman  (interposing) .  None  of  these  items  Uko  tlie  one  ft»r 
the  American  University  would  be  items  that  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment would  estimate  for  under  any  conditions. 

Gen.  Newcomer.  They  have  been  supported  out  of  the  ordnau(*o 
fund.  The  American  Universitv  has  been  supported  one-half  out 
of  the  ordnance  fund  and  one-half  out  of  the  Sui^eon  General's  fund. 
One-half,  for  instance,  of  the  estimates  sho\^ii  tiiere  was  put  in  for 
the  gas  defense  estimate  in  the  other  hearing. 
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rhe  Chairman.  You  have  an  estimate  here  of  salaries  and  wages 
$1,200,000.     How  is  that  arrived  at? 

jon.  Newcomer.  I  think  probably  Maj.  I^evering,  the  executive 
COT  of  the  American  University,  liad  better  answer  that, 
^faj.  Levering.  That  estimate  is  made  up  for  the  chemists  and 
ilian  eraplovees  that  are  working  on  these  problems  of  producing 
se  gases.  None  of  these  gases  tnat  are  produced  are  put  into  the 
nnals  or  put  up  to  the  production  division  until  we  make  them  on  a 
ill  scaJe  out  tnere.  They  are  first  made  in  laboratory  quantities 
I  later  in  what  they  call  small  manufacturing  quantities.  We 
1(1  small  plants  out  there  and  develop  the  process  for  manufacturing. 
*  men  who  are  working  in  these  small  manufacturing  plants  which 

make,  say,  1,000  pounds  of  some  of  these  gases  or  some  of  these 
ducts  are  paid  and  we  have  to  have  civihans  to  a  great  extent, 
ause  we  were  not  able  to  induct  those  men  into  the  mihtary  service, 

that  is  being  done  just  as  rapidly  as  possible  under  the  draft 
ilations. 

lie  Chairman.  What  salary  and  wages  roll  have  you  now  ? 
[ai.  Levering.  Ninety-seven   thousand  five  himdred   dollars    a 
ith  is  our  salary  roU  to-day.. 

he  Chairman.  So  your  present  salary  roll  is  practically  what  you 
low  •stimating  ? 
aj.  Levering.  Yes. 

lie  Chairmai"^.  You  have  been  paying  this  out  of  funds  that  the 
nance  and  Medical  Corps  have  been  giving  j^ou  ? 
aj.  Levering.  That,  and  the  Navy, 
le  Chairman.  The  Navy  ? 

aj.  Levering.  Yes,  sir;  the  Navy  gives  us  10  per  cent  of  our 
oy. 

le  Chairman.  On  what  theory  does  the  Navy  pay  you  ? 
aj.  Levering.  It  was  only  on  August  1  that  the  American 
^orsity  station  w^as  taken  over  by  the  War  Department.  Prior 
lat,  it  was  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  that  was  the  reason  that 
fund  was  derived  part  from  Medical  and  hospital,  part  from 
Lment  of  fortifications,  and  part  from  the  Navy,  because  in  the 
lopment  of  these  gas  shell  and  high  explosive  shell,  they  are 
ently  used  similarly  by  the  Navy  and  by  the  Army,  and  a 
in  number  of  naval  officers  are  detailed  from  time  to  time  to 
hoir  problems  in  to  the  American  University  experiment  station, 
o  Chairman.  Are  you  figuring  to  continue  to  get  from  Navy 
r  moneys  for  the  American  University  if  this  item  is  allowed  ? 
j.  Levering.  To  pay  for  their  problems;  yes^  sir.  Their  prob- 
aro  put  up  to  us  separately  and  wo  are  attempting  to  keep 
ato  costs  of  all  labor,  chemicals,  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  that 

o  tho  Navy  problems.     Those  problems  are  separately  brought 
i  very  rigid  attempt  is  being  made  to  keep  separate  accounts 
Biider  a  separate  account  to  the  Navy. 
)   Chairman.  How  much  are  you  expecting  to  get  from  the 

for  tho  American  University  this  fiscal  year? 
j.  Levering.  We  have  gotten  $250,000  just  recently  and  ex- 
o  get  a  total  of  about  $500,000. 
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The  Chairman.  So  you  expect  to  spend  about  $7,000,000  out  t 
Maj.  Levering.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  including  the  cost  of  acq.. 
these  buildings  and  the  land. 
The  Chairman.  When  do  you  expect  to  acquire  this  land  '? 

AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY. 

Maj.  Levering.  Mr.  Sherley,  the  acquisition  of  that    land  .- 
verv  urgent  problem  with  us,  for  this  reason:  There  were  tw€»  ^  . 
buildings  built  by  the  American  Universitv  which  we  occupy  . 
Last  spring,  when  this  was  still  under  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  $2-' 
was  appropriated  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  h\i: 
new  cnemical  laboratory  building.     The  construction  division,  ^  . 
estimated  the  cost  of  tnat  buildmg,  made  an  error  in  their  caL  - 
tions  to  the  extent  of  $440,000,  and  now  the  building  is  a^^-t.- 
put  there  with  part  of  its  roof  on  and  the  sides  up,  without  wiii- 
in  itj  and  with  a  great  deal  of  work  waiting.     The  laboratory  r- 
are  alj  bought  and  the  motors  and  ventilating  fans  are  bought  ■. 
on  the  ground  and  no  money  to  proceed  with  that  project. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  got  this  $250,000  ? 

Maj.- Levering.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  that  express  purpose  ? 

Maj.  Levbring.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.     And  you  have  spent  how  much  ? 

Maj.  Levering.  We  have  spent  $231,000  of  that  $250,000  and  -^ 
have  only  $19,000  left,  and  at  that  point  we  stopped  all  work  u 
we  couM  find  out  where  we  were  going  to  get  the  $440,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  ccme  to  start  a  building  of  such  >- 
if  you  could  only  finish  one-third  of  it  with  the  money  you  had  < 

Maj.  Levering.  There  was  a  straight  miscalculation  in  the  *  - 
of  the  building  proper,  that  is,  without  equipment,  of  about  $150.'. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  responsible  for  that? 

Maj.  Levering.  Well,  the  construction  division  of  the  Army  m. : 
the  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  You  inean  Gen.  Marshall's  division  ? 

Maj.  Levering.  Yes,  sir.     One-half  of  that  was  from  Medical  ^ 
Hospital  and  one-half  was  from  Ordnance. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  not  continue  to  get  the  money  fr  - 
those  two  sources  ? 

Maj.  Levering.  We  were  not  able  to  go  beyond  the  authority  ■ 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  spend  $250,000  on  that  project. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  mean  is  that  there  was  an  allotm 
from*  the  Medical  Department  and  the  Ordnance  Departm(»nt 
$125,000  each  for  constructing  the  building? 

Maj.  Levering.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  anvbody  approved  this  project  now?    K  » 
much  are  you  asking  for  tnat  building  ? 

Maj.  Levering.  We  are  asking  to  complete  the  building  and  ♦**»- 
it  with  all  of  the  chemical  apparatus,  etc.,  the  sum  of  $442,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  seem  to  be  separated  here, 

Maj.  Levering.  That  is  a  part  of  the  $1,000,000  for  constru*^-  : 

Tho  Chairman.  Additional  structures,  $1,000,000? 

Maj.  Levering.  Yes,  sir. 

Tlio  Chairman.  How  much  of  it  is  to  finish  this  building  I 
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f  aj.  Levering.  About  $442,000.  This  building  has  a  wood  roof 
it,  an  unfiaished  roof;  it  is  all  erected  with  the  exception  of  the 
dows,  but  none  of  the  interior  partitions  are  in;  it  is  a  concrete 
icture  and  is  standing  there  now  as  a  monument,  but  we  greatly 
ire  to  get  it  completed  because  we  need  to  occupy  it.  The  project 
If  might  be  called  essential  to  the  operation  of  that  station, 
he  CiEiAOtMAN.  How  much  money  nave  you  put  into  this  uni- 

titj?  ... 

[aj.  Levering.  You  mean  in  buildings? 

he  Chairman.  Yes. 

[aj.  Levering.  Including  that  building,  about  $1,250,000. 

he  Chairman,  Where  did  you  get  the  other  money — still  out  of 

0  funds  ? 

aj.  Levering.  So  far  as  I  know  that  was  derived  from  medical 

hospital  and  armament  of  fortifications  and  some  funds  from  the 

y. 

10   Chairman.  Are    those    permanent    buildings    or    temporary 

lings  ? 

aj.  Levering.  They  are  temporarv  buildings  but  some  of  them 

juite  expensive  and  will  last  lor  a  long  time. 

le  Chairman.  What  is  the  American  University? 

ij.  Levering.*  The  American  University,  was  founded  by  the 

lodist  Episcopal  church  and  it  was  supposed  to  give  degrees  to 

Mits  from  various  universities  all  over  the  country.     It  was  a 

ecclesiastical  institution,  as  I  understand  it. 

o  Chairman.  Is  it  solvent? 

LJ.  Levering.  Yes,  sir.     The  bishop  is  still  out  there  and  in 

^o;  he  still  occupies  three  rooms  in  our  building  and  I  believe,  as 

i  he  knows,  he  expects  ^again  to  occupy  those  premises  and  that 

id  out  there,  although  negotiations  have  been  taken  up  with 

,o  find  out  his  ideas  aoout  selling. 

0    Chairman.  Is.  the    American    University    an    incorporated 

luiy? 

j.    Levering.  Regarding    its    corporate    existence    I    am    not 

ned  but  I  assume  it  i3;  it  has  a  board  of  trustees,  I  know. 

3  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  into  the  record  the  agree- 

if  any  written  one  exists,  that  was  made  between  the  Govern- 
aiul  tne  American  University  touching  the  use  of  this  land  and 
ngs?  ^ 

.  Coombs.  There  is  none,  so  far  as  I  know. 
}  Chairman.  What  are  you — tenants  by  sufferance  < 
.  Coombs.  We  were  invited  in  there  to  use  their  equipment  at 
^ginning  of  the  war,  it  being  the  only  available  equipment  for  - 
Li'pose. 

Chairman.  What  did  thev  have  when  you  went  there? 
.   Coombs.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  had  the  only  equipment,   I 
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The  Chairman.  What  did  the  American  University  have? 

Maj.  Levering.  They  had  two  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  a  going  concern? 

Maj.  Levering.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  tney  had  their  laboratories  rh: 
ready  and  they  extended  those  facilities  gratuitously  to  the  (t< 
ment.  The  arrangement,  as  the  bishop  has  stated  it  to  me,  w:^^ 
the  Government  should  use  the  laboratories  and  that  the  Govtr 
was  to  have  the  use  of  that  station  for  two  years  after  the  war  r 
whenever  that  might  be,  the  Govermiient  to  install  any  acM  *: 
facilities  inside  the  buildings  it  desired. 

The   Chairman.  And  then   those  facilities  were  to   hecou 
property  of  the  American  university  ? 

Maj.  Levering.  Yes,  sir. 

Maj.  CooMBS.  It  had  been  operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Mine^: 
allotments  from  three  departments. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Bureau  of  ilin^ 
anything  more  than  a  verbal  agreement? 

iVIaj.  Coombs.  I  have  never  heard. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  that  would  be  ascertained  and  a  not- 
in  the  record,  so  tliat  we  may  know  whether  this  whole  matter 
gone  along  without  the  slightest  business  provision  being  madi. 

Maj.  Levering.  I  have  made  a  very  earnest  search  for  writt<:  1 
on  this  subject,  and  the  reason  I  quoted  my  conversation  with 
bishop  was  that  I  went  to  him  to  find  out  what  the  under>ta: 
was,  and  he  claims  he  has  a  verbal  agreement  with  Secretary  Dr. 

Gen.  Newcomer.  I  know  that  our  contract  oflScer  tried  to  fin  1  - 
agreement  covering  this  but  he  has  been  unable  to  do  so  up  t-  ' 
present  time. 

NoTK. — Invest ijrution  since  the  hearing  has  resulted  in  finding  the  f" 
two  (IfMinnents.    Tiier<»  is  nothing  of  record  to  show  that  any  of  the  fs 
placed  in  tlie  buildings  of  the  American  University  were  to  become  tlie  yr  ■ 
of  tlie  American  University. 

The  American  Umvkbsity 
WashingtoHy  D.  C,  AprU  .?fl.  /  '* 
To  His  Hx<<Mlency  Woourow  Wilson, 

President  of  the  United  States. 

Sir:  In  lielialf  of  tlie  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American  University,  l- 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  I  am  authorized  to  extend  to  the  United  >* 
Government  the  use  of  the  92  acres  of  land  lying  within  the  District  ai 
posing  the  campus  of  tlie  university,  together  with  the  use  of  the  0    - 
History  building,  containing  21  large  and  commodious  rooms,  and  aN 
McKinley  Auditorium,  not  quite  completed,  which  could  be  made  availab-*  •• 
barracks,  or  for  such  purpose  as  the  Government  may  desire. 

The  campus  nuiy  be  used  either  for  a  camping  ground  for  troops,  for  r 
ing  and  raising  pro<lucts  for  the  Army,  or  for  such  other  purpose  as  y-- 
elect. 

There  is  a  bountiful  supply  of  city  water  on  the  premises,  and  the  srr- 
are  easily  accessible  by  means  of  the  Washington  City  trolley  service. 

The  character  of  the  land  Is  such  as  would  make  it  available  as  an  a^ 
ground. 

Resi^ectfuUy, 

B.  F.  LnoHTON. 

President  Board  of  Trustees,  American  Vnivfr''- 


Wlu'ivjjs  the  (lovernnient  of  rlie  Unlte<l  States  of  America,  pursuai:  ' 
.Mutljoriiy  ♦rrant*Ml  to  it  by  the  trustees  of  the  American  Univerist) f '" . 
occupy  for  wjir  i)urposes  the  buildings  and  grounds  situate  In  the  Pi*'*   , 
Columbia  belonging  to  said  university;  and  whereas  the  Government  i* 
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use,  in  pursuniKH*  of  the  nutliorlty  luM-etc>fon»  ^ranteil  \o  it,  rertnln  pjiits 
tlu»  Ohio  Hall  of  the  Ainorican  fnlvorslry.  as  coveretl  l».v  thp  i)hin«  subniitteil 

the  liureau  of  Mines  ami  approved  by  the  executive  eoiiiiiiittt^e,  aud  also 
Oi  u<I<litlonal  parts  of  snid  bulldiug  an  may  l>e  hereafter  agreed  upon,  aud 
<ireH,  in  order  to  ue<-oiupUsh  its  needs,  to  put  in  eerlain  other  improvements  in 
i«l  l)uiU!inK,  to  accommotUite  its  own  uses  of  tlie  huildliijr. 
Now,  therefore,  the  board  of  trustees  of  said  university,  actlnjr  throti^h  Its 
"u-ors.  <!oes  hereby  give  and  grant  unto  the  said  United  States  of  Anu»rlett 
I*  1l(t»nse  or  privilege  of  making  surh  additions  aud  changes  in  the  interior  of 
i<l  liuildiiig  as  may  suit  its  eonvenieuee  and  purposes;  ho  tliat  what  is  done 

it  slijill  l)e  iloue  in  aecordume  with  the  plans  and  sperilications  made  by 
1^  jin*hlte<-t  for  tlie  eonstructicm  of  said  building,  except  as  modltieil  by  the 
Twent  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  sidd  university. 

It  Ik  furtlu'r  un<Ierstood  by  and  between  sjiid  i>artles  that  the  sahl  the 
iiifeil  States  of  America  shall  be  entitled  to  the  use  and  occupancy  of  sahl 
lildin;^  for  u  period  <>f  two  years,  commencing  with  the  1st  <lay  of  .Tiily  <»f 
o  pri'seut  ^ear  and  continuing  until  the  3(>th  <lay  of  June,  1919,  or  as  nuic«i 
\\L.i*v  iiH  the  sahl  war  !)etwtH'n  the  Viiited  States  and  the  (Sernian  ICmpire 
mil  lust  ;  tliat  the  (rovertunent  on  the  terminntion  of  this  llceuse  or  privilege 
mil  ni»t  remove  any  of  the  ))ermanent  afhiitions  it  may  make  to  saM  building 
•r  it.H  own  convenience  and  puri»oses ;  It  l>eing  undcrst<Mil  anl  agree!  that  It 
lull  be  pri\iU»gcd  t«»  rcnu»\e  such  s|KH-ial  lah(»ratory  ef|idpment,  with  its 
•piijMues  as  iv.uy  be  used  l>y  the  (Jovennuent  tluriug  Its  occupation  of  the 
lildiitg,  ami  any  other  articles  of  personal  property  ownetl  by  tiie  (.tovernnieut 
lid  us*mI  by  it  during  its  occupancy  of  the  binlding,  ami  which  do  not  enter 
ao  the  iiermaiient  structure  4»f  tlie  building. 

in  witness  wliereof  the  said  American  I'ldverslty  1ms  liereunto  caustHl  its 
M'porato  nanu»  to  be  slgnetl  l)y  the  president  of  the  Inmrd  of  trustees,  and 
itcstiHl  by  th»'  chan<*ellor  thereof,  this  21st  day  of  July,  1917. 

The  Ameri(^\n  Univbbkity, 
liy  Bknj.  F.  IjEiuhton, 

rrrnidetii,  Bonnl  of  Tnistrta. 
A  litest : 

.lOHN    \Vm.   Ha  MILTON, 

('iittnrvHor. 

Maj.  Lkvekino.  If  I  maj'  be  pei-mittod  to  continue,  it  was  (ieii. 
Mboit'-  eonciiiTcncc  in  that  view,  which  yon  have  just  expressed, 
hat  hronp:ld  this  matter  to  a  ci'isis,  and  caused  us  to  >top  the  project 
)Ut  there  until  we  coukl  occupy  that  hind  by  some  le^al  inothod, 
ither  by  condemnation  or  acmiirement  by  purchase,  or  some  definite 
irianpemcnt  so  that  we  would  not  go  on  and  spend  mcmey  to  com- 
)lete  even  that  laboratory  until  we  either  owned  the  land  or  had 
nme  definite  arrangement. 

The  CnATRMAN.  Has  the  War  Department  the  power  to  condemn 
Iiat  property  now? 

Maj.  Lkvkkino.  I  am  infonned  that  the  Seci*etary  of  War  has 
power  to  condemn  that  pi'operty  under  a  special  act  of  last  April. 

Tlie  CiiAnniAx.  How  pressin^f  are  these  items  now  in  connection 
with  the  American  University? 

Maj.  Levkkino.  I  should  consider  that  item  very  pressing  because 
unle-s  the  construction  is  completed  within  the  next  60  days  it  is 
again  going  to  add  one-third  to  the  cost.  The  c<mstruction  division 
-ay^  that  winter  construction  will  add  another  one-third  to  that 
?tu)0.000.  Then  this  is  also  worthy  of  consideration,  that  tlie  men 
are  ^o  badly  overcrowded  in  the  Ohio  Building  that  we  have  a  gas 
alarm  on  an  average  of  from  five  to  nine  times  a  week,  and  a  danger- 
ous gas  alarm  as  much  as  three  times  a  week. 

The  CiiAiRAiAN.  'WTiat  do  you  mean  by  a  gas  alarm? 

Maj.  LE\Tn:iNo.  An  ex)dosion  or  accident  in  the  laboratory  that 
eiiilangers  several  hundred  men.  who  have  to  put  on  their  gas  ma.<^ks 
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*  * 

and  run  out  of  this  building,  whereas  if  they  were  in  a  buili 
with  proper  ventilation  they  could  go  on  with  their  work. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  have  you  employed  there? 

Maj.  Levering.  We  have,  in  round  numbei's,  1,000  civilians  ar  . 
have  a  military  quota  of  approximately  1,200.    For  your  inf<ir 
tion,  regarding  that  institution,  all  of  this  gas  is  tried  out  ther 
the  ground.    We  all  go  into  those  tests.    Speaking  about  this  pan 
lar  device  that  the  general  mentioned  as  being  tested,  we  had  a  h:: 
scale  test  the  other  day  in  which  I  took  part.    The  men  put  oc  * 
different  kinds  of  gas  masks  and  go  up  into  this  cloud  and  ^I  ' 
it  as  long  as  they  are  able,  and  the  men  who  are  wearing  defe ' 
gas  masks  fall  out  but  the  ones  whose  masks  are  found  to  be  pr<    • 
go  on  and  sta}'  in  it  imtil  the  end  of  the  test.    In  other  word?,  * 
work  is  very  practical.    After  we  develop  a  gas  we  go  through  v 
it  out  there  until  we  know  exactly  what  it  will  do,  and  it  is  not  : 
into  production  until  we  do  know  what  it  will  do. 

The   Chairman.  You   seem   to  have  gotten  from   the   Nati- ' 
Security  and  Defense  Fund  $250,000,  and  to  have  gotten  from  * 
Medical   and  Hospital   Department  $2,325,000,  which    has  alr^^. ! 
been  spent  there. 

Maj.  LE^'ERING.  That  is  provided  for  the  year. 

TBAVELINO  EXPENSES,   SUBSISTENCE,   FREIGHT.  TELEGRAMS,    STC 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  you  have  an  item  of  $325,000  for  tn*-. 
ing  expenses,  subsistence,  freight,  telegrams,  telephones,  etc    H'^ 
do  you  arrive  at  that? 

Maj.  LE\'ERiyG.  Well,  sir,  the  way  that  is  arrived  at  is  by  th«^  t 
tual  cost  of  the  traveling  ordei*s  which  are  now  being  issued  to  i  t: 
who  are  going  about  on  necessary  travel  in  connection  with  the- 
research  investigations. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  oflScers  or  enlisted  men? 

Maj.  Levering.  I  mean,  both,  and  also,  to  a  certain   extent,  t' 
civilian    traveling.     Of  course,  the  freight  and  express  is  the  •    * 
of  getting  those  actual  chemicals  and  materials  there  for  te-^t.    1 
make  that  clear,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  practically  the  whole  of  •. 
research  work  to-day  on  all  explosives,  on  all  gases,  on  all  in«  ' 
diaries,  on  all  signal  flares,  cm  all  incendiary  bombs,  on  all  >n    > 
screens,  on  all  airplane  apparatus  and  firing  chemicals  is  being  '. 
veloped  at  that  one  place.    It  is  being  concentrated. 


CONTINGENCIES. 


The  Chairman.  You  have  $1,500^,000  for  contingencies? 

Maj.  LEVEiaN(i.  Yes,  sir.     That  is  to  take  care  of  probU'Ui-  ' 
we  do  not  know  about  to-day  that  will  ])rol)al)lv  be  telecrraplj'^. 
us  from  w(  ek  to  week  from  (len.  Peivhing,  saying  rh-it  a  r^^^  -^ 
has  been  developed:  how  are  we  going  to  defeiirl  rur  clve-  :»:     ; 
it,  or  the  necessity  of  developing  some  new  shell,  j-ome  new    ' 
screen,  or  some  new  device  to  meet  a  situation  that  has  aii^^n'    T  • 
tactics  of  the  war  so  far  have  brought  out  the  necessitv  of  <nj»|>l\   - 
some  new  method  of  either  meeting  an  attack  or  making  soiue  :■ 
attack,  and  we  do  not  know  what  problem  we  are  going  to  be  i»< 
with  to-morrow. 
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DEFENSIVE  DEVErX>PMKNT   AND  TECHNICAL   EXPENSE. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  estmiate  of  $7,000,000  for  develop- 
laent  and  technical  expenses  on  the  defensive  side  of  this  chemical 
warfare  service. 

(ien.  Newcomer,  A  part  of  this  has  been  provided  on  the  defen- 
<i\  e  side  estimate  for  the  American  University,  $2,325,000. 

Maj.  Levering.  So  far  as  I  know  a  defense  problem  comes  to  us 
fir-t. 

(ion.  Nkw(omer.  That  amount  is  the  estimate  that  was  submitted 
tl>o  other  day  for  (lefon^-e. 

The  Chairman.  The  credit  which  vou  make  here  comes  out  of  the 
t'-timate  you  have  submitted  for  gas  defense? 

Gen.  Newcx)Mer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  some  estimates  under  the  head  of 
development? 

Cien.  Newcomer.  Y(»s,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  meant  to  indicate? 

Oen.  Newcomer.  We  have  established  what  is  known  as  a  devel- 
opnient  division  at  Cleveland,  the  function  of  which  is  to  take  these 
[products  or  processes  that  have  been  brought  up  to  an  apparently 
vatisfactorj'  stage  by  the  research  division  at  the  American  Uni- 
versity and  put  them  on  a  manufacturing  scale.  It  is  intended  not 
onh  to  do  that  with  things  developed  by  the  research  division  but 
alx)  to  take  u[)  problems  that  arise  in  our  other  production  divisions 
where  they  find  difficulties  and  to  attempt  to  solve  those  difficultias 
<»n  a  manufacturing  basis.  W^e  call  that  the  development  division, 
and  that  is  located  at  Cleveland,  and  we  provide  for  its  operations 
under  that  head. 

l.AHOHAnHJY     sriM»M>«S    AND    EQl'IPMKNT. 

(Set*  p.  1181.]. 

The  (^iairman.  You  make  up  a  total  (if  $(),000,000,  as  follows: 
$nOO,000  for  laboratory  sui)pHes  and  equipment:  $8,000,000  for  plant 
-upplies:  $1,H'20,000  for  emergency  supplies  and  equipment:  and 
$|M),000  for  administrative  expenses.  Then  you  credit  that  by 
$3,000,000,  which  comes  out  of  your  development  and  technical  ex- 
pense item  on  the  defensive  side. 

Gen.  Newcomer.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  get  your  $6,000,000?  Is  that  just 
an  arbitrary  allotment? 

Gen.  Newcomer.  Well,  that  is  based  upon  the  estimated  cost  of 
handling  work  of  this  character,  and  it  includes  also  the  development 
of  a  new  product. 

LAKKHl'RRT    (X.    J.)    PROVING   GROt.M). 

The  Chairman.  You  have  under  the  head  of  Lakehm^st  proving 
ground  items  that  total  $875,000. 

Gen.  Newcomer.  Maj.  Hampton  is  the  representative  of  the  prov- 
in^sroand  and  can  explain  th^e  items,  I  think, 

wij.  Hampton.  Maj.  Bacon  is  the  commanding  officer,  but  he  is 
not  here,  and  as  his  assistant  I  have  taken  up  these  estimates. 


.» 
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ROADS. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  estimate  for  road  work  in  connect  o 
with  the  proving  grounds  ? 

Maj.  Hampton.  That  $75,000  provides  for  probably  6  miles  ^ 
road  on  the  ranges.  We  have  two  firing  ranges,  one  range  about 
miles  and  another  range  about  4  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Lakehurst  is  your  proving  ground  ? 

Maj.  Hampton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  Lakehurst? 

Maj.  Hampton.  It  is  Lakehurst,  X.  J. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  ground  have  you? 

Maj.  Hampton.  I  do  not  recall  the  exact  acreage.  An  as^ijrnn:^  - 
of  the  lease  was  recently  sent  to  the  headquarters  of  the  CheLii.  .! 
Warfare  Service,  but  I  have  not  yet  gone  into  the  matter  of  t  :• 
acreage. 

Gen.  Newcomer.  It  is  my  impression  that  it  is  about  19,000  a'--- 

Maj.  Hampton.  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  that  much. 

The  Chairman.  Please  put  in  the  record  the  exact  acre:ig«\ 

Gen.  Newcomer.  I  will  do  so. 

The  re<»or(!  sIhiwr  then*  art»  1-1.050  ncres  in  the  provinjr-irround  trH<-t- 

Maj.  Hampton.  I  understand  it  was  transferred  from  the  Ori 
nanco  Department  to  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  and  only  ' 
cently  there  was  a  voucher  submitted  to  us  by  the  Ordnance  Depr.r. 
ment  for  an  assignment  of  the  lease  from  the  Eddystone  Ammr:,: 
tion  Co.  to  the  Ordnance  Department. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  the  property  is  lease<l  from  t^' 
Edd3''stone  Ammunition  Co.  ? 

Maj.  Hampton.  I  understand  so,  and  that  it  was  leased  by  f  • 
Ordnance  Department. 

The  Chairman.  Put  into  the  record  the  facts  as  to  the  terms  u'l  i  » 
which  the  Government  owns  it  and  the  character  of  the  lease  anil  t:.- 
rental  that  is  paid. 

Maj.  Hampton.  I  will  do  so. 

Under  date  of  March  4,  1918,  by  prociirenieut  Order  No.  r3.XK>-3<ir»M.  « 
Samuel  McRoberts,  Ordnance  Department,  National  Army,  wrote  as  foHow> 

"  To  the  Eddystone  Ammunition  Corporation  : 

"(1)  I  am  directed  by  the  Acting;  Chief  of  Ordnance  to.  and  do  hereby.  ^  • - 
you  an  order  for  your  interest  in  the  Lakehurst  Provinjf  Grounds.     This  <  *  - ' 
covers  the  leases  for  the  land  held  by  you,  understood  to  be  two  In  nu: .  - ' 
covering  a  range  of  9  mile.s;  also  all  buildings  and  other  improvements  on* >•: 
thereon  by  you. 

"(2)  You  will  be  paid  a  flat  price  of  $10,000  for  the  two  leases  iroverin-  !'• 
land  and  the  buildings  and  improvements  erected  thereon  as  referred  to  aN  •' 
Such  payment  will  be  made  on  the  assignment  of  the  leases  by  yon  !••  '  ■ 
United  States,  with  the  consent  of  the  lessor,  and  upon  a  receipt  of  a  bill  of  *^  • 
from  you  for  the  buildings,  Improvements,  etc. 

"(3)  It  Is  understood  that  all  other  equipment  of  the  provlnir  ground*    ' 
eluding   heating,   lighting,   machine   shops,    special   technical   equipment,  r 
automobiles  are  already  the  property  of  the  United  States,  having  been  !:.*■ 
over  at  the  time  the  TTnlteii  States  acquired  your  plant. 

"(4)   Tho  lca>^cs,  buiUMiigs.  etc..  covered  by  the  foregoing  shouM  be  cl'^^r.' 
to  the  Cliiof  of  Ordnance,  United  Stntef^  Army.    You  are  requeatwl  to  forvrmn^  ♦ 
original  and  three  copit's  of  invoices  to  the  Ins}x*ctiou  nivlsion,  onlnar  ••     *- 
partment,  and  one  copy  to  the  Procurement  Division,  Ordnance  Peparr*.. 
both  located  at  Sixth  and  B  Streets  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 
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•*("0  Any  commuuicatitm  in  connection  with  this  procurement  order  Hhould 
make  reference  to  r3r)0(>-8U5M,  V.  M.  If  you  accept  this  order,  kindly  wire  this 
otiice  to  that  effect,  and  Indorse  and  return  the  inclosed  copy  in  the  manner 
indicated  thereon." 

This  order  was  accepted  by  the  Eddystone  Ammunition  Corporation  on  March 
23.  1918,  and  on  April  18.  1918,  the  assignments  were  executed,  and  the  consent 
of  the  lessors  have  been  indorsed  on  the  assignments. 

The  leases  were  two  in  number:  One  from  the  Manchester  Land  Co.,  and 
oiir  from  Frederick  Mead  and  Tlu;nias  Tliacher,  the  latter  acting  as  executor 
under  the  will  of  Frederick  Mead,  deceased. 

The  land  aciiulred  l)y  these  lenses  is  des<'rilM»<l  in  <letall  in  Siiid  leases. 

The  lease  from  the  Manchester  I^and  Co.  to  th<»  Kdd.vstone  Annnunltion  Cor- 
ixoratlon  was  dated  November  8,  11)15,  was  for  a  period  of  twt>  years,  at  a  rental 
for  saiti  term  of  two  years  of  .^'J.HiK)  per  year,  payable  in  advance.  The  lease 
was  i*enewal)!(»  for  a  term  of  one  .vear.  The  lease  was  reneweil  for  the  addi- 
tional one  ye;tr,  and  now  expires  by  its  terms  on  November  8,  1918. 

Tlie  lease  from  the  excH'utors  under  the  will  of  I'^reilerick  Mead,  deceaseil.  was 
dated  July  31,  1918,  was  for  a  term  of  one  year,  three  months,  and  elglit  days, 
ho;:lnnlng  on  the  1st  day  of  August.  1918,  and  terminating  on  the  8th  day  of 
N<>veiii!)er,  1918,  the  rental  for  the  sUd  term  IxMiig  the  sum  of  $3  I80.r)i>,  i>ayable 
as  S4^t  forth  In  the  lease.    This  lease  provideil,  among  other  things: 

•*  The  le.ssee  shall  liave  the  privilege  of  occupying  the  demises'  premises  for 
an  additional  period  of  one  year  at  the  same  annual  rental  (.$2,5(X)),  payable 
in  a<lvance  in  equal  semiannual  installments,  from  the  8th  day  of  November, 
1918.  upon  giving  notice  to  the  lessors  in  writing  six  months  prior  to  the 
explratkm  of  this  lease*  of  Its  intent hm  to  occupy  the  demised  premises  for  such 
additional  period." 

rpon  the  formation  of  the  chemical  warfare  service  this  assignment  and  the 
ri'.rht8  thereunder  were  transferred  from  the  Ordnance  Department  to  the  Clieml- 
cal  Warfare  Ser\"ioe,  which  latter  senire  also  became  liable  for  the  payment 
of  the  money  due  under  the  assignment. 

The  Chairman.  This  $75,000  is  to  be  used  in  building  roads? 

Maj.  Hampton.  To  build  roads  and  maintain  roads  durinjc  the 
present  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  roads? 

Maj.  Hampton.  The  gravel  that  is  obtained  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  is  a  fine  gravel,  and  it  will  be  used.  The  contractors  are 
still  on  the  premises.  It  is  all  contract  work.  We  have  not  erected 
any  buildings  nor  made  any  improvements  to  the  roads. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  this  proving  ground  come  into  being? 

Maj.  Hampton.  I  think  it  was  last  March.  I  have  not  been  there 
except  from  August  or  the  1st  of  September. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  on  it? 

Maj.  Hampton.  We  have  quite  a  number  of  buildings.  We  have  a 
quartermaster  storehouse,  mess  halls^  barracks  for  enlisted  men, 
officers'  quarters — they  are  bachelors  quarters;  a  chemical  laboratory, 
a  pathological  laboratory,  machine  shops,  and  ammunition  maga- 
zines. 

The  Chairman.  Are  all  the  buildings  of  a  temporary  character? 

Maj.  Hampton.  They  are  of  a  temporary  character. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  of  cantonment  construction? 

Maj.  Hampton.  Yes,  sir;  cantonment  construction. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  true  of  all  the  buildings? 

Maj.  Hampton.  All  the  buildings  are  of  frame  construction  with 
the  exception  of  the  magazines.  I  think  that  probably  they  are  of 
concrete  construction  or  corrugated-iron  construction. 

The  Chairman.  Through  what  Government  agency  were  those 
buildings  constructed? 

Maj.  Hampton.  From  fimds  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  I  be- 
lieve. 
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The  Chairman.  AVho  did  the  building — the  Construction  Divisioit 
of  the  Qiiart^rmastet  Department? 

Maj.  Hampton.  I  think  so.  There  was  a  representative  from  tl;*. 
Ordnance  Department  in  cliarge  of  the  construction  work. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  Ordnance  Department  do  the  building  f 

ISIaj.  Hampton.  I  understand  that  the  funds  were  appropriated  bv 
the  Ordnance  Department. 

The  Ciiairman.  I  wish  you  would  ascertain  from  Oen.  Mur- 
shairs  division  what  the  facts  are  and  put  in  the  record  a  statenient 
as  to  the  total  cost  of  the  buildings  that  have  been  placed  on  Th:^ 
proving  ground,  and  also  a  statement  showing  the  fund  from  whi  i. 
the  building  was  done. 

Maj.  IlAMproN.  Yes,  sir. 

To  (late  thiM-e  hasheen  paid  .'?l,l<>(),02S.li{)  on  acanmt  of  buildiiij:  oi>erati'i:»-  a' 
Lakeliurst.     These  payuienta  have  been  made  from  the  appropriation  "Air.i. 
ment  of  Fortifications  C,"  $1,097,026.62,  and  from  (Ordnance  Stores  and  An.i-  - 
nition.  1918-19,  $63,901.67. 


TEMPORARY  RTTILDIXG8. 


The  Chairman.  Now,  you  have  an  estimate  of  $200,000  for  teiu- 
porary  buildings.    Wliat  are  you  proposing  to  put  up  i 

Maj.  Hampton.  That  is  on  information  received  from  the  com- 
mandmg  officer,  and  I  understand  that  it  is  contemplated  to  erect 
additional  barracks,  a  storehouse,  additional  facilities  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  officers,  an  officers'  mess  hall,  and  probably  an  addi- 
tion to  the  pathological  laboratory,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  very 
temporary  structures  for  the  housing  of  the  goats. 


BEPAIS  OF  BUILDINGS. 


The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  of  $30,000  for  the  repair  of 
buildings. 

Maj.  Hampton.  That  $30,000  is  for  the  maintenance  of  the  build- 
ings, and  that  covers  the  general  upkeep  of  the  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  Figured  on  what  percentage? 

Maj.  Hampton.  I  am  familiar  with  the  various  costs  of  maintain- 
ing buildings  at  one  of  the  proving  grounds,  and  this  estimate  !- 
larger  than  the  estimated  cost  for  maintenance  in  peace  times  oi 
buildings  of  more  permanent  construction  than  the  buildings  we 
have.  This  will  cover  painting,  minor  repairs,  replacing  window 
lights,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  painting  those  buildings? 

Maj.  Hampton.  They  are  now  painted.  They  were  painted  by  t!.- 
contractor,  but  some  oi  the  buildings  will  need  paintmg  before  tl  e 
1st  of  January. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  be  very  much  better  oflf  than  any  of 
these  other  cantonments. 

Maj.  Hampton.  Well,  some  of  the  paint  they  put  on  I  imagine  wa- 
very  poor.  For  the  preservation  or  the  wood  three  coats  of  pai'^t 
should  be  applied. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  propose  to  paint  these  temponrv 
buildings  with  three  coats,  do  you? 

Maj.  Hampton.  Not  at  the  present  time. 
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The  Chairman.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  how  you  arrive  at  this 
total  estimate.  Are  these  real  estimates,  or  are  they  just  guesses  as 
to  what  you  will  probably  need  there? 

Maj.  Hampton.  As  I  sav,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  based  upon  our 
knowledge  as  to  the  cost  of  the  upkeep  of  buildings  and  is  our  best 
judgment,  but  it  is  not  based  upon  any  actual  expenditures  that  we 
have  had  lately,  because  this  is  a  new  proposition. 

SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT  FOB  LABOBATORIES,  PURCHASE  OF  ANIMALS,  ETC. 

[See  p.  1177,1 

The  Chairman.  How  about  this  other  item  of  $185,000  for  sup- 
plies and  equipment  for  a  laboratory? 

Maj.  Hampton.  We  have  one  estimate  here  of  $25,000  for  supplies 
an4  equipment  for  the  pathological  laboratory. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  this  estimate  of  $875  was  ar- 
rived at? 

Miij.  TIamiton.  Do  you  mean  the  entire  estimate? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  based  on  any  real 
<lata,  or  whether  it  is  just  a  guess? 

Maj.  Hampton.  It  is  not  based  on  any  previous  actual  expenditures. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  just  somebocfy's  best  guess  as  to  what  will 
probably  be  needed  ? 

Maj.  Hampton.  In  the  case  of  the  pathological  laboratory  and  the 
<*heinical  laboratory  tliese  estimates  are  based  on  what  the  officers  in 
rhargo  of  those  laboratories  have  given  us.  Some  of  the  equipment 
they  have  there  was  supplied  from  the  American  University,  and  the 
f>fficor  in  charge  there  realizes  what  material  they  will  probably  need, 
based  on  what  they  have  and  the  estimated  costs. 

(len.  Newcomer.  There  is  an  estimate  of  $25,000  for  the  purchase  of 
supplies  and  equipment  for  the  chemical  and  pathological  labora- 
tories, and  then  there  are  other  items,  one  of  $40,000  for  the  purchase 
of  animals  for  experimental  purposes,  an  item  of  $40,000  for  the  feed- 
ing of  animals,  and  an  item  of  $30,000  for  the  necessary  inclosures 
and  housing  for  animals,  including  kennels,  because  they  use  dogs  as 
well  as  goats,  making  $110,000,  and  all  of  those  added  together  make 
$135,000. 

TEST   OF    ARTILLERY    AMMUNmON. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  is  meant  by  the  item  of  $300,000  for 
the  test  of  artillery  ammunition?  Is  that  for  the  ammunition  or  for 
the  testing  of  it? 

Maj.  IlAMPTON.  Xo,  sir;  that  covers  the  expenses  of  the  test,  and 
not  the  cost  of  the  powder  or  artillery.  This  includes  the  expense  of 
clearing  the  range  and  for  the  emplacement  of  the  guns,  for  range 
towers,  and  probably  small  loading  sheds.  Clearing  tne  range  repre- 
«»ents  one  of  the  big  items  there.  There  is  considerable  pine  timber 
in  that  territorv,  and  it  must  be  cleared  off.  Thev  must  have  a  cleared 
field,  and  a  part  of  this  money  will  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  Will  the  Government  suffer  damages  or  claims 
for  damages  on  account  of  this  property  ? 

Maj.  Hampton.  No,  sir:  that  is  covered  in  the  assignment  of  the 
lease. 

The  Chairman.  That  takes  care  of  it? 

Maj.  Hampton.  Yes,  sir. 
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MAINTENANCE  AND  TBANSPOBTATION. 

The   Chairman.  The  next   is   maintenance   and   transportat! 
Wliat  does  that  mean  ?    Does  that  cover  the  upkeep  of  motors  ?    T . 
amount  is  $75,000. 

Maj.  Hampton.  Tliat  is  railroad  transportation.    We  have  a  t 
row -gauge  track  and  two  locomotives,  and  that  covers  the  pos-il     ' 
of  requiring  additional  trackage,  the  purchase  of  ties  and  rail-,  f 
for  the  locomotives,  and  probably  civilian  help,  in  case  it  is  ne<.r-  .. 
to  have  it. 

The  Chaikmax.  General,  these  items  figure  up  a  total  of  !?11*J.'-  . 
557,  to  which  you  apply  a  credit  of  $84,883,038.84. 

(Jen.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  transfer  of  funds  from  the  Ordu- 
Department? 

Gen.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  thev  stated  that  thev  ha<l  givvii  ' 
$110,000,000. 

Gen.  Newx'Omer.  The  total  amount  that  we  have  had  traii.^feir 
to  us  is  about  $125,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  become  of  the  rest  of  it? 

Gen.  Newxomer.  The  other  funds  were  under  other   item^  iL 
armament  of  fortifications  C.    We  have,  of  course,  the  other  iii**:. 
that  was  provided  for  other  purposes.     This  item  of  arnianunr   • 
fortifications  C  is  the  only  one  m  which  we  anticipate  a  deficiency,  a 
that  is  the  only  one  in  which  we  are  asking  for  additional  mone^. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  were  submitting  an  estimate  o!  ' 
total  expenses  of  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  for  this  year.    1 
you  are,  there  ought  to  be  a  credit  of  the  money  you  got  on  the  1-t  •* 
Julv. 

(ren.  Newcomer.  This  was  only  based  upon  the  items  char^rt- 
to  that  one  head  of  armament  of  fortifications  C. 

The  Chahiman.  Let  us  see  if  we  understand  each  other :  Yon  h    • 
got  an  estimate  here  of  $273,375,000  for  the  defensive  side  of  >•  ' 
work,  and  then  you  have  an  estimate  of  $192,523,557  for  the  offen- '  • 
side  of  it.     Now,  do  not  those  two  items  taken  together  cover  a!!  ti 
expenditures  that  you  contemplate  for  the  Chemical  Warfare  S.»r' : 

Gen.  Newcomer.  No.  sir;  they  do  not.     There  are  c^ilain  <    . 
funds  transferred  to  us  under  the  headings.  Ordnance  >tore>  :i!.r 
nition  and  Ordnance  stores  and  supplies.    I  have  a  sheet  here  >h 
ing  all  the  amounts  transferred  to  us. 

The  Chair:man.  But  this  does  not  show  what  you  will  do  will  .: 

Gen.  Nf:wcomer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  repeat.  General,  do  not  then*  two  i 
cover  all  of  the  activities  of  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service? 

Gen.  Newcomer.  I  was  trying  to-day — the  fii-st  time  the<t»  nn  t 
came  to  my  attention — to  find  out  just  what  is  covered  by  tlie  o' 
funds  that  have  been  transferred  to  us. 

I  find  that  we  have  about  $36,000,000  altogether  that  is  mu'  . 
gated,  and  there  have  been  certain  small  allotments  made  froui  >«►:.. 
of  these  other  funds  to  the  Eddystone  Arsenal  and  to  the  pro\'M' 
ground,  but  I  do  not  know  just  what  the  application  has  been.    T'j  : 
are  certain  large  sums  here,  one  an  item  of  $27,000,000  and  aiinii.  ' 
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of  about  $9,000,000,  which,  apparently,  would  cover  the  work  of 
filling  gas  bombs,  for  instance,  incendiary  bombs,  etc.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion now  of  whether  we  will  make  them  or  whether  the  ordnance 
poople  will  make  them.  lam  not  sure  that  we  will  have  use  for  all 
of  that  money,  and  I  am  not  certain  whether  it  ought  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  Ordnance  Department  or  whether  we  ought  to  retain 
it.  We  have  tried  to  ascertain  the  use  that  was  contemplated  for  it 
in  the  original  appropriation. 

The  CuAn^MAN.  ThiH  committee  will  want  to  Idiow  about  the 
$r>(),000,000.  Is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  not  take  your  two 
estimates  here  and  credit  them  with  the  total  amount  of  moneys  that 
you  have  had  allotted  to  you  by  the  two  services,  the  Medical  De- 
partment and  the  Ordnance  Department? 

(fen.  Newcomer.  The  only  objection  I  know  to  that  is  this:  That 
tliose  other  items,  aggregating  about  $40,000,000  above  the  $84,- 
000,000  approprijited  for  armament  and  fortifications,  etc.,  are  under 
appropriation  heads  that  I  am  not  clear  are  applicable  to  our  work. 
For  instance,  there  is  an  item  "  Ordnance  .^tores  and  supplies."  I  do 
not  see  anything  in  that  appropriation  heading  applicable  to  this. 

The  CuAiR^tAN.  Ordnance  stores  and  suppfies  covers  a  multitude 
of  sins.    There  are  2,000  or  3,000  items  under  that. 

( ten.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  see  that  it  applies  to  our  work. 

Tlie  C'liAnnfAN.  The  Ordnance  people  got  a  lot  of  odds  and  ends 
in  their  estimate  for  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service. 

Maj.  IIamiton.  Docs  ordnance  stores  and  supplies  provide  for 
tlie  preservation  of  ordnance,  the  repainting  of  projectiles,  or  the 
cleaning  of  gims  after  firing,  and  the  cleaning  of  carriages? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Maj.  Leverinc;.  Perhaps  some  of  these  estimates  of  ordnance  with 
regard  to  the  chemical  warfare  service  are  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
paid  all  the  bill.-,  for  our  divisicm  prior  to  the  time  the  War  Depart- 
ment took  it  over. 

The  CiiAnnfAN.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  am  trying  to  find  out 
how  inucli  duplication  of  estinuites  is  going  on.  Why  can  not  you 
aM«l  (he  Ordnance  people  get  together  and  agree  on  the  amount  of 
money  tlmt  they  are  estiinating  for  you? 

(Jen.  Xk\v<'omer.  We  will  be  glad  to  do  that  as  ^oon  as  we  have  the 
opportunity. 

The  Cti.urman.  T  want  that  information  within  the  next  day  or 
t  wo. 

(Jen.  Nkw('<»mf!?.  These  items  of  $-J7.000,000  in  one  ease  and 
$:>.0()0.f)00  in  anr-ther  ca-e  I  have  not  been  able  to  locate  definitely  for 
our  f^ervi<('.  1  do  not  know  whet h.er  that  sum  taken  from  ordnance 
-tores  and  -npplie^  i<  applicable  t(>  work  invohed  in  our  program. 
If  it  is  applicable,  it  should  be  subtracted. 

The  Chairman.  I  wi.-h  you  would  a.scertain  that  fact. 

Cion.  Nkwc'omer.  I  will  do  so.  I  question  whether  the  auditor 
would  approve  expenditures  from  these  items  for  our  work. 

Note. — In  the  estimates  submitted  through  r«»«ular  chauiiols  a<l(ntional  esti- 
mates for  items  t»lMirjfeab!e  to  Ordnance  storps  amnuuiition  anil  Onhiance  stores 
and  suppUe.*'  were  included,  and  tlie  total  offense  estimates  fr»r  th«»  fiscal  year 
tlnj^  obtaine<l  were  reduced  by  the  total  amount  transferre<l  from  the  Ordnance 
Pepartment  for  this  year. 
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The  Chairman.  General,  you  have  gotten  $69,250,000  from  tiif 
Medical  Department? 

Gen.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  estimate  of  $273,375,000.  That  ought 
to  be  reduced  by  that  amount  of  money,  ought  it  not? 

Gen.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  understanding. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  are  really  asking  for  your  total  pro- 
gram on  the  defensive  side  $204,225,000,  and  you  are  asking  for  join 
program  on  the  offensive  side  $107,640,518.16? 

Gen.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

CHEMICAL   WABFARE  SERVICE. 

For  the  purchase,  manufacture,  and  test  of  chemlcnl  warfare  ^ases  or  other 
toxic  substances,  gas  masks,  or  other  oflfensive  and  defensive  materials  t»r 
appliances  required  for  gas-warfare  purposes,  including  all  necessary  investi- 
gation, experimentation,  and  operations  connected  therewith,  and  including  the 
acquisition  of  such  land,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $2,000,000,  and  the  construc- 
tion and  repair  of  such  buildtngs  as  may  be  required  for  these  purposes  and 
all  necessary  equipment  and  the  machinery  therefor,  and  for  expenses  inci- 
dental to  the  organization,  training,  and  equipment  of  gas  troops  not  other- 
wise provided  for,  in  addition  to  all  allotments  received  for  these  purposes  froiu 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  Army  and  the  Ordnance  Department  of  the 
Army  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1919,  to  be  expended 
and  accounted  for  by  the  chenucal  warfare  service  as  one  fund,  .$294,484,301.77. 

RequirementH,  chefnical  icarfare  ftvrvicc,  19J9. 
IDefense  * 

Uequiiements $273,  H7r,,  000.  00 

J^ss  amount  received  In  transfer  from 
Medical   Department (59.250,000.00 

Deficiency ^ $204, 125.000.00 

Offense  * 

Requlren^ents 216,  323, 557. 00 

Less  amount  received  in  transfer  from 

Ordnance    Department 125,  964, 255. 23 

Deficiency 90, 359.  301.  77 

Total  deficiency  (defense  and  offense) 294.484,801.77 

DEFENSE. 

Respirators $175,000,000.00 

Extra    canisters 20.000  000.00 

Miscellaneous  extra  pnrts  f<>r  respirators 2.500,000.00 

Horse   m.isks. 2,  500, 000.  (K\ 

Sag  pjiste 14,(K)0,000.(X) 

Rlesichin?  powder 2.  500,  000. 00 

Dugout  blankets  and  linseed  oil 4.500,000.00 

Warnlnj;  signals ^___  6(X),  000.00 

Trench  fans 250. 000. 00 

Traveling  expenses 200, 000. 00 

Transportation  equipment  and  expenses 2,  000, 000. 00 

Development  and  technical  expenses 2,000,000.00 

Training  supplies  and  equipment,  including 

the  salvage  of  training  masks 5, 000, 000.  (X) 

New  and  miscellaneous  protective  equipment-  25, 000, 000. 00 

Miscellaneous  supplies  and  activities 12, 000, 000. 00 

268. 050,  OiX  V  1» 
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I»r<>IKirtion  of  exi>ense8  of  research  (American 
I'lilversity)  : 

Total  estimate $4. 900, 000.  (K) 

I^ess  amount  received  from  na- 
tional security  aud  defense 

fund $250,  000 

Less  amount  cluirged  in  esti- 
mates for  offense 2,325,000 


2,  575,  000.  00 


I'njportlon     of     expenses     of     tlevelopment 
( Cleveland )  : 

Total    estimate 6,000,000.00 

Ix'ss  amount  charj^ed   in   estimates   for 

offense 3, 000. 000. 00 


$2. 325, 000. 00 


3, 000, 000. 00 


Total 273,375,000.00 

L«*ss  amount  re<eive<l  in  transfer  from  Medical  Department—      69,250,000.00 

Deficiency 204,125,000.00 

OFFEXSE. 
Krisrewoo<l! 

Fnnnjrshell ?35.  54.5,  .^»77.  00 

("hemicals,  etc 07,377,980.00 

Plant  extension 22,  000,  000. 00 

<  Hlier  offensive  devicvs 30. 000. 000.  00 

Incendiary  bombs 7,800,000.00 

Offensive  bombs 6, 700,000. 00 

Emplacement  sets,  toxic  cylinders,  etc 6,875,000.00 

Flame  projectors 2, 125,000.00 


208,  423,  557. 00 


American  University    (research)  : 

Purchase  of  land  and  buildinjrs 1.200,000.00 

Salaries $955,<HK).00 

Wages 244,910.00 

1,  200, 000. 00 

Traveling   expenses,    subsistence,    freight, 

telegrams,  telephones,  etc .825,000.00 

Fuel,  heat,  rtnd  light 75,000.00 

Miscellaneous  lalM>ratoi*y  an«l   other  sui>- 

plles 725.000.00 

Malntenanc«»  of  machinery,  buildings,  etc-  75,  (KX).  00 

F^iuipment 500,000.00 

Additional  structures 1,0(X>,  000. 00 

(Contingencies 1,<KK),  000. 00 


6.  600, 000.  00 

Less  funds  received  from  na- 
tional security  and  defense 
fund - $250,000 

I^ess  amount  included  in  esti- 
mates for  defense 2,  .325. 000      2,575,000.00 


4, 025, 000. 00 


D<»Yelopment   (Cleveland): 

laboratory  supplies  and  equipment 600. 000. 00 

Plant  supplies 3,600.000.00 

Emergency  supplies  and  equipment 1. 320, 000.  00 

Administrative  expenses 4S0,<XK).  00 


6, 000, 000. 00 
Less   amount   included    in    estimates   for 
defense 3, 000, 000. 00 


83825—18 75 


3, 000, 000. 00 
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Lakehurst    (proving)  : 

Road  work  in  connection  with  tests $75,000.00 

Temporary  buildings 200,000.00 

Repairs  and  improvements  to  buildings —  30,000.00 

Supplies  and  equipment  for  laboratories 13o,  000. 00 

Miscellaneous  stores 40,000.00 

Instruments  for  tests 20, 000.  00 

Maintenance  of  transportation 75,000.00 

Test  of  artillery  ammunition 300. 000. 00 

$875. «M    • 

Total  requirements,  offense 216,  328,  V"  • 

Less  amount  received  in  transfer  from  Ordnance  Department 125,904,*-:"  . 

Deficiency,  offense 00, 3r>0.:V::  r 

October  11.  1918. 

Monday,  September  :23,  !'> 

ORDNANCE  DEPARTMENT. 

STATEMENTS  OF  BKIG.  GEN.  OBTTS  C.  HORNET,  COL.  J.  T.  CBABBIS 
AND  LIEUT.  COL,  W.  M.  CBANE,  Jr.,  OF  THE  ORDNANCE  DEPAE" 

MENT. 

Clerk's  Note. — ^A  revision  of  the  estimates  of  the  Ordnance  Department  * 
field  artillery  and  field-artillery  jimmunition  was  made  after  the  tesfiMi-  • 
pa?:es  1186  to  1252  was  taken.     The  testimony  on  the  revised  estimates  f •  r 
artillery  and  field-artillery  ammunition  will  be  found  on  paj^es  12r>2  to  Ti  'i 
elusive. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 


The  Chairman.  General,  there  are  a  series  of  items  in  conne;  t 
with  the  Ordnance  Department  which  have  been  submitted  for  ni< 
tain,  field,  and  siege  cannon   and  ammunition  for   thein,  ar.l  : 
small-arms  ammunition,  etc.,  being  practicallv'  all  the  items  i 
ing  to  the  ordnance  that  are  carried  either  in  the  regular  Aniiy  '• 
or  the  fortification  bill.     The  committee  would  like  to  know  - 
the  broad,  basic  plan  upon  which  these  additional  estiniate>  L 
been  submitted.     I  assume  they  are  thought  necessary   in  x'w^* 
the  enlarged  program  in  connection  with  the  Army. 

Gen.  IloRNEY.  They  cover  two  things,  broadly  speaking,  fir-t  i 
items  which  are  necessary  to  make  good  and  carry  out  the  pi  iii 
it  existed  before  the  increase  in  the  man-power,  schedule  went  ' 
effect,  and  second,  the  items  necessary  to  meet  that  increased  srln^ 
of  api)roximately  1.000,000  men,  or  one  army  of  somethinir  i 
than   1.000,000  nien  more  than  was  contemplated  at  the  tin.f  ' 
original  bill  was  submitted. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  your  estimates  for  the  Ordnantv  1' 
parment  total? 

(;en.  Hornet.  About  $3,000,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  find  from  a  memorandum  here  that  they  i  ' 
$3.08r),575,'260.     What  proportion  of  that  sum  represents  what  » 
designate  as  necessary  additions  in  order  to  carry  out  the  pn'L^ 
heretofore  presented? 

Gen.  HouNEY.  That  is  divided  up  under  several  different  it**ni- 
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»  

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  want  to  get  the  items  now,  but  I  wanted 
to  get  the  total,  if  I  could. 

(len.  HoRXEY.  lender  A.  of  F.  B. ;  that  is,  for  the  manufacture  and 
teat  of  mountain,  field,  and  siege  cannon,  practically  all  for  the  new 
project.  Under  the  ammunition,  $703,500,000  represents  what  we 
ai-e  asking  for  to  complete  the  old  program  and  the  balance  is  for 
the  new  program.  In  the  item  A.  of  F.  L..  the  maintenance  item, 
$191,888,897,  and  under  A.  of  F.  N.,  $,38,020,275.      The  rest  is  new. 

The  Chairmax.  What  is  the  explanation  of  these  sums  which  you 
say  are  to  carry  out  the  previous  program  I 

Gen.  Hornet.  They  are,  I  think  without  exception,  simply  the 
items  that  the  Congress  did  not  appropriate  for  under  our  original 
estimate  for  1918  and  1919,  and  which  we  explained  in  the  hearings 
ait  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  always  reask  what  we  decline  to  give  you? 

(len.  HoKNEY.  No,  sir;  not  necessarily,  but  in  this  particular  case 
wo  went  over  the  situation  and  found  we  needed  all  of  that,  and  it 
may  he  open  to  question  as  to  whether  or  not  we  may  not  need  even 
M>inB  in  addition. 

Tlie  (^iiAiKMAX.  Wliat  is  the  character  of  these  denials  that  the 
loiiUiiittee  niade  that  you  are  now  reasking? 

(len.  IIoRNEY.  Most  of  it  is  for  the  anununition.  I  did  not  attend 
the  hearings  last  year,  but  my  undei^standing  of  it  was  that  the  com- 
mittee had  tlie  impression  we  were  asking  for  funds  to  provide  for 
the  manufacturing  program  up  to  September  1  of  this  yea".  That 
was  a  misapprehension. 

The  Chairman.  September  of  next  year,  you  mean. 

(ien.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir;  September  of  next  year,  but  this  year's 
appropriaticm.  It  came  about  from  a  reference  in  the  hearings  to 
tlie  fact  that  the  material  manufactured  lien*  up  to  July  1  would 
meet  the  reijuirenients  of  the  Army  up  to  Sef)temher  1.  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  would  take  two  months  for  it  to  reach  France  after  it 
was  uuuuifactured ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  really  carried  the 
manufacturing  program,  which  we  are  estimating  for,  only  up  to 
tlie  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  CiiAHOiAN.  Wliv  should  vou  ask  as  a  deficiencv  now,  in  view* 
of  tlie  fact  that  there  will  be  a  regular  appropriation  nuide  at  the 
>liort  session  which  pres!nnai)ly  will  make  funds  available  when  it 
hecouies  a  law,  for  a  ))rogram  beyond  July  1  of  next  year? 

(len.  HoRNKY.  Well,  it  is  a  (|uestion  of  judgment  as  to  how  best  to 
luindle  the  thing.  Tt  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  a  littlr  dearer  to  keep 
the  two  programs  separate. 

TheCiiAiRMAN.  (leneral,  the  question  is  this:  It  is  not  desirable  that 
ihe  Congress  should  appropriate  moneys  except  where  it  is  necessary 
in  order  not  to  delay  production  beycmd  a  fiscal  year.  In  the  first 
phice,  your  program  makes  or  takes  so  many  changes  from  time  to 
time  that  vour  visicm  will  be  better  later  on  than  it  can  be  now  for 
that  distant  a  period:  and  in  the  second  place,  it  serves  to  have  the 
(iovernment  obligated  to  an  expenditure  of  money  which  will  not 
and  can  not  be  made,  and  to  that  extent  i;nncce»arily  hurts  the 
credit  of  the  countrv. 

(ien.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir;  that,  I  take  it,  would  be  an  argument  for 
submitting  a  deficiency  estimate  which  is  confined  strictly  to  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 
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The  Chair^ian.  What  we  are  after  is  this:  Congress,  from  tht^  - 
ginning,  has  shown  a  disposition  to  give,  particularly  to  the  (t.  \ 
nance  people,  every  dollar  they  could  properly  expend  that  was  n*  - 
sary  in  connection  with  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  but  it  does  »  • 
want  to  do  that  faster  than  the  needs  of  the  department  requirt. 

Gen.  HoRNEY    Yes,  sir;  I  appreciate  that. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  as  I  understand  you,  there  is  some  $70<.'.  ■ 
000  of  this  estimate  that  is  predicated  upon  needs  that  will  arise  a::  • 
July  of  next  year. 

Gen.  Hornet.  No,  sir;  you  misunderstood  me.    I  meant  to  i:  . 
clear,  if  I  could,  the  reason  as  I  understood  it  why  the  committer  . 
last  year  cut  off  these  large  sums. 
"  The  Chairman.  You  mean  in  May  ? 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir.    The  impression  that  this  is  to  meet  * 
manufacturing  program  beyond  July  1  is  not  connect.    This  matr  ■ 
must  all  be  manufactured  and  completed  prior  to  July  1  if  thr^  ■• 
tinuous  flow  of  materials  to  France  is  maintained.     Tlie  refer 
made  was  that  it  would  not  reach  France  for  use,  that  is,  the  Lift   ' 
it  made  on  June  30,  until  September  1;  in  other  words,  there  t  - 
about  a  difference  of  two  months  between  the  time  we  connpleteti  - 
manufacture  and  the  time  it  reaches  the  front. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  your  estimates  allowed  last  year  ar'  ! 
assume  additional  amounts  asked  this  year  bear  no  relationship  / 
all  to  manufacture  by  July ;  that  is,  your  big-gun  program. 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  involved  in  that? 

Gen.  Hornet.  The  big-gun  projects  involves  an  additional  ex[t.  • 
diture  for  the  Neville  Island  project  of  about  $100,000,000  more  tl  r 
has  been  asked  for  already. 

The  Chairman.  General,  on  what  theory  do  you  present  now  :  • 
estimate  for  what  amounts  to  nearly  $150,000,000  in  connection  vr  :. 
a  program  that  presumably  can  have  but  remote  bearing  upon  t:  - 
war? 

Gen.  Hornet.  If  the  program  is  to  be  carried  out  or  if  the  jr:r> 
are  to  be  provided  which  have  been  asked  for  by  the  Amiy  abr»u  i 
it  is  necessary  to  start  now  in  order  to  complete  it. 

The  Chairman.  General,  are  you  not  mistaken  in  the  stateu*   ' 
you  made  a  few  moments  ago  that  there  had  been  a  cut  made  in  ^ 
estimates  which  required  the  resubmission  of  something  over  >7'-  - 
000,000?    Your  total  estimate,  as  I  recall  it,  was  cut  only  $2^297.'' 

Gen.  Hornet.  I  referred  to  the  item  under  C,  for  the  pun*h:i-\ 
manufacture,  and  test  of  ammunition.  The  cut  imder  the  item  f  - 
guns  was  substantially  nothing  last  year.  So  far  as  the  purcha^*  * 
new  guns  was  concerned,  there  was  no  cut  last  year  at  all. 

Tlie  Chairman.  The  cut  came  in  the  ammunition? 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  the  balance  of  t*- 
estinuite  which  you  are  submitting  is  predicated  upon  the  increa^  t. 
the  size  of  the  Anny  ? 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  size  of  the  Army  upon  which  y- 
predicated  your  estimates  which  were  allowed  in  the   fortificar  : 
and  Armv  bills  ? 
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(leii.  HoRNEY.  Three  armies  which  approximated  between  4,500,000 
men  and  5,000,000  men.  The  number  of  men  which  it  is  now  expected 
to  be  in  France  is  increased  something  over  1,000,000,  or  just  about 
Olio  army. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  not  mistaken  a  little  bit  in  your  figures? 
The  program  now  contemplates  80  divisions  abroad  and  18  divisions 
a  I  home,  with  a  total  strength  of  approximately  4,850,000  men. 

(jcn.  Hornet.  That  is  the  total  that  will  be  over  there  on  June  30. 
The  Cuairman.  That  is  the  total  strength  over  there  and  the  re- 
fc^'rvc  of  18  divisions  behind,  as  of  June  30. 
(ten.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairma:s.  What  are  you  planning  for? 
(icn.  Hornet.  They  planned  before  that  there  would  be  only  54 
ill  visions  in  France,  according  to  last  year's  estimates,  if  I  remember 
i-orrectlv. 

The  Chairman.  Forty-two  divisions  abroad  and  12  at  home  was 
tlie  htatcment  given  us  by  the  Chief  of  Staff,  but  I  am  trying  to  find 
out  whether  the  ordnance  figures  as  to  size  of  the  Army  were  really  in 
jiccord  with  the  figures  that  the  Staff  had,  or  whether  you  were  build- 
ing on  the  supposition  of  an  increase  of  Army  over  and  beyond  w^hat 
they  were  figuring,  due  to  the  need  of  getting  ahead  of  the  program 
<iii  account  of  the  time  it  takes  to  make  ordnance  material. 

(ien.  Hornet.  That  is  true  to  the  extent  of  the  time  required  to 
manufacture  it  and  get  it  over  there. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  what  I  want  to  know  fWas  your  program 
predicated,  when  you  submitted  it  to  Congress  prior  to  July  1,  on  54 
tli visions,  or  was  it  predicated  upon  more  than  that? 

(ien.  Hornet.  I  will  have  to  look  that  up,  because  I  can  not  speak 
from  my  personal  knowledge  as  to  what  was  stated  in  the  hearings 
:il)out  that  or  what  it  was  based  upon. 

The  ('hairman.  But  vou  do  know  now  wiiat  that  monev  which  vou 
have  receivod  will  do? 
(Jen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  divisions  will  it  equip? 
(ien.  HoRNEY.  The  money  estimated  for? 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  money  you  got.  What  can  you  do 
with  the  monev  and  contract  authorizations,  or  how  manv  divisions 
will  that  take  care  of? 

(ien.  HoRNEY.  That  will  take  care  of  and  equip  by  next  June  a 
total  of  approximately  between  4,500,000  and  5.000,000  men,  speaking 
now  in  general  terms. 

The  C'liAiRMAN.  If  that  is  true,  and  the  plan  now  onlv  contem- 
plates 4,850,000  men,  why  do  you  need  $3.000,000 .000  more  nioney? 

(ien.  Hornet.  We  will  have  a  total  of  about  5.500,000  men  by 
June  30. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  figure  that?  Take  98  divisions  and 
multiply  it,  if  you  please,  by  45,000,  which  is  excessive  for  a  divi- 
sion  

(ien.  Hornet  (interposing).  We  have,  of  course,  to  provi<le  for 
the  total  Army  that  is  in  existence  at  the  time,  whether  in  France  or 
here. 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  understand,  and  I  am  speaking  of  that  too. 
Gen.  Hornet.  The  amount  that  we  have  gotten  will  provide  e(|uip- 
ment  for  those  troops  that  we  originally  expected  to  have  in  exist- 
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ence  on  June  30  next,  but  it  will  not  provide  for  the  ammiinir'  - 
that  will  be  needed  for  those  troops  in  France  up  to  that  peru-j 
time,  due  to  the  fact  the  ammunition  proffram  is  based  largely  i  ' 
the  number  of  troops  that  are  abroad,  tne  amoimt  of  amnriiini'    - 
expended  for  trainincr  on  this  side  being  relatively  a  small  itern. 
The  Chairman.  Now,  Gen.  Dickson  testified  last  year,   or 
spring,  in  response  to  a  question  asked  by  Mr.  Borland,  that  he  -  .- 
planning  on  30  divisions  abroad  and  60  divisions  here.    Mr.  Bori./ 
asked  this  question : 

I  niulerstoofi  you  were  estiinatinj:  for  tlie  wliole  9()  di visions  liereV 

(ien.  Dkkson.  Yes.  sir;  we  ure  asking  you  for  that  entirely  iiidei>eiw.-   ' 

of  this  money  wln<*li  is  to  cover  tlie  materials  that  we  so  far  kno>Y  tlutt  •. 

Pershinp  has  ordered  from  France  and  Kiijrland.     We  are  als<i  {iskini;  y  < . 

approi)riate  for  90  divisions — ^3  armies. 

Now,  the  program  calls  for  98  divisions- 


Gen.  HoKNEY  (interposing).  We  are  not  asking  any  more  for  t.  ^ 
equipment   of  the  troops,  or  substantially  any  more,  but    foi   ' 
ammunition  to  make  good 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Let  us  see  about  that :  You  are  j- 
ing  for  armaments,  meaning  guns,  $1,985,425,169. 

Gen.  Hornby.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  for  the  increased  number  of  tn«  ;  - 
to  be  brought  into  existence. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  just  the  point  at  issue.  If  you  e-:. 
mated  for  90  divisions,  there  will  not  be  brought  into  existence  a:.; 
thing  like  the  number  of  troops  that  your  supplemental  etJtini/ 
would  seem  to  indicate. 

General,  suppose  you  supply  for  the  record  a  table  showing  ♦a 
actly  what  it  was  contemplated  would  be  obtained   from   all  i..: 
moneys  that  have  been  appropriated  in  connection  with  armaiiK '  i 
field  artillery,  and  ammunition,  and  in  connection  with  small  ai:..- 
and  other  ordnance  equipment  and  ammunition;  and  then  a  la 
showing  what  is  now  desired,  and  to  what  extent  the  moneys  i. 
available  will  procure  those  new  requirements,  and  what.money>  a  - 
necessary  to  be  added  in  order  to  carry  out  the  fuU  requirementi.   I 
ought  to  have  that  as  a  predicate  for  everything  else  I  am  going  t- 
ask,  because  I  am  now  just  going  to  have  to  stagger  along  in  (.. 
dark  as  to  the  details  of  these  items. 

The  Chairman.  General,  do  you  keep  your  accounts  separate  a 
cording  to  whether  appropriations  are  made  for  one  fiscal  year  <•' 
another,  or  have  yo\i  merged  all  of  your  appropriations  into  t:.t 
sum? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  I  can  not  tell  you  offhand,  because  I  have  not  ch;.rj 
of  the  accounting  side  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  AVho  has? 

Gen.  IIoRNEY.  I  have  not  anyone  with  me. 

Mr.  Leach.  Under  the  act  of  June  15  they  were  kept  separate  t  * 
1917,  but  on  the  fortifications  items  they  are  merged:  we  have  i 
new  ones  going  right  into  the  old  ones  on  fortifications,  but  not  t..- 
Army  items;  I  think  the}^  are  all  kept  separate. 

Gen.  IIoRNEY.  I  think  that  is  probably  so. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  now  dealing  with  fortification  items. 

(icn.  HoRNEY.  Formerly,  I  know,  a  running  account  was  kept  •* 
appropriations  from  year  to  year:  they  were  not  kept  separate,  ar  . 
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I  think  that  practice  has  been  continued,  although  I  do  not  want  to 
say  so  positively. 

Mr.  Leach.  Bxcept  under  the  act  of  June  15 ;  that  was  kept  sepa- 
rate bv  a  special  provision  contained  in  the  law,  as  these  balances 
here  show. 

PURCHASES,    MAKUFACTURE,   AND   TEST  OF    MOUNTAIN,    FIELD,   AND   SIEGE 

CANNON. 

[See  pp.  1186,  1252.1 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  balances  have  you  under  the  head  of  pur- 
chase, manufacture,  and  test  of  mountain,  field,  and  siege  can- 
non, etc.? 

Mr.  Leach.  The  statement  we  have  here  shows  the  balance  as  of 
September  17.  It  starts  with  the  available  balance  on  July  1  of  this 
year  and  it  shows  the  disposition  of  the  money  obtained  in  the  regular 
1019  bills;  it  shows  the  amount  disbursed  from  July  1  to  September 
1 7,  the  amount  allotted  and  the  amount  in  reserve. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  dealing  now  only  with  moneys  that  you 
received  for  1919? 

Mr.  Leach.  Ij919,  with  the  available  balance  of  the  previous  appro- 
priations carried  over. 

The  Chairman.  What  amount  of  money  did  vou  have  as  of 
July  1? 

Mr.  Leach.  On  July  1  there  was  $20,100,000  carried  over,  in  round 
figures. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  free  balance? 

Mr.  Leach.  As  available  for  new  projects. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  money  have  you  now  as  a  free  bal- 
ance? 

Mr.  Leach.  We  got  $500,000,000  from  vou,  and  there  is  left  of 
that  now  approximately  $241,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Does' that  include  the  $20,000,000? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  $241,000,000? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Unobligated? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  as  a  Treasury  balance? 

Mr.  Leach.  The  cash  disbursements  were  about  $81,000,000 — ^that 
is,  the  actual  cash  disbursements. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  wotild  have  about  $489,000,000  of 
cash  in  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir.  The  difference  between  that  and  the  balance 
r  gave  vou  of  $241,000,000 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Represents  obligations? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes;  of  about  $198,000,000.  VTe  also  have  a  de- 
tailed analysis  here  of  allotments  that  have  been  made  since  the  1st  of 
•fulv  in  rather  general  terms,  but  it  gives  you  some  idea  of  them.  It 
shows  the  distribution  of  $209,000,000  out  of  the  act  of  June  15— it 
shows  two  balances :  this  is  the  other  one.  This  is  the  one  under  the 
51  ct  of  June  15  and  this  represents  all  the  rest  |  indicating  statements]. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  what  has  just  been  testified  to, 
you  have  $241,000,000,  in  round  figures,  unobligated? 
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Gen.  HoRNEr.  Yes;  unobligated  in  the  sense  that  negotiations  hiiv 
not  gone  to  the  extent  of  reaching  an  agreement  or  contract,  as  • 
were,  but  it  does  not  mean  that  all  of  the  material  we  had  estima' 
for  has  been  definitely  contracted  for. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  get  at  this  in  another  w-^ 
From  this  item  you  get  all  of  the  money  for  mountain,  field.  :*. 
siege  cannon  ? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  sure  about  that,  and  we  can  ignore  ai/- 
thing  that  comes  out  of  the  Army  bill? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Well,  you  have  another  item  down  here,  of  L^  wh* 
is  maintenance. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  talking  about  maintenance;  I  am  tj.-. 
ing  about  the  procurement  of  field  artillery. 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  money  do  vou  estimate  your  field  an  . 
lery  program,  as  you  now  consider  it  to  be,  is  going  to  take  ? 

Gep.  Hornby.  Just  as  I  have  said  before,  Mr.  Sherley*  in  bn  .. 
terms,  we  estimate  that  the  monej'  we  have  will  carry  out  the  ir 
gram  as  it  existed  before  the  increased  man  schedule  went  into  eti.  ^ 
and  the  increased  ]nan  schedule  requires  us  to  get  the  equipment  :  ' 
another  army. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  estimating  under  this  head  for  >^7«  • 
186,799.    How  do  you  arrive  at  that  figure  ? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  As  I  stated  before,  that  is  substantially  the  estima^ 
for  an  additional  army.    I  think  you  have  notes  there,  under  am. . 
ment  of  fortifications  B,  showing  the  artillery  equipment  for  • 
divisions  of  1  arm  v. 

The  Chairman.  Do  all  of  these  estimates  simply  repre^^ent  w-   ' 
you  now  figure  it  is  going  to  cost  to  create  1  army  of  30  divisior- 

(jen.  HoRNEY.  The  artillery  for  it;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  true  of  ammunition,  too? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  No,  sir;  the  ammunition  is  under  a  separate  it*- 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  that.    I  mean,  are  your  estimr»t  - 
for  ammunition  also  predicated  upon  what  it  will  cost  to  supply  t 
ammunition  for  30  divisions? 

Gen.  HoRNEF.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  make  a  statement  like  that  w-: 
regard  to  anununition,  because  such  a  large  percentage  of  it  depe:    - 
upon  the  troops  that  are  in  France  regardless  of  the  total  numl^r 
the  Army.    The  ammunition  program  is,  or  most  of  it,  for  act 
combat  purposes,  and  reserves  over  there,  and  that  is  based  upon  r! 
total  number  of  divisions,  or  average  number  of  divisions  exi^i-t 
to  be  engaged  between  now  and  June  30  next. 

The  Chair3ian.  But  your  gim  program  is  predicated  upon  gii!- 
for  a  new  army  composed  of  30  divisions? 

Gen.  Horxey.  Yes.  sir.     On  the  other  hand,  as  to  ammunition.  '' 
start  out  witli  a  certain  number  of  divisions  in  France,  and  we  \\ii  ' 
up  with  a  certain  number  of  divisions  in  France,  and  it  is  the  avem: 
numbcr  over  there,  you  may  say,  for  which  we  have  got  to  pro\    • 
ammunition ;  but  we  have  got  to  provide  guns  for  all  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Confining  ourselves  entirely  to  ^uns,  your  <?s" 
mates  are  predicated  upon  what  is  necessary  to  equip  30  division-. 
according  to  your  present  standard  ? 
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Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir.    By  30  divisions  you  mean  another  army  ? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  your  army  is  composed  of  30  divisions,  is 
it  not? 

Gen.  Hornet.  At  the  present  time ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  making  these  estimates,  have  you  given  any 
consideration  to  the  question  of  whether,  in  point  of  fact,  you  will 
be  able  to  procure  the  different  character  oi  material  for  those  30 
divisions? 

Gen.  Hornet.  That  has  been  ^iven  a  great  deal  of  consideration 

and  it  has  been  the  subject  of  cablegrams  back  and  forth  in  order 

•to  find  ways  and  means  of  buying  certain  parts  abroad  and  supplying 

certain  parts  here  to  make  sure  that  we  do  get  the  equipment  between 

now  and  next  June,  and  we  think  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  the  situation,  you  are  assuming 
that  the  moneys  that  you  have  had  heretofore — dealing  with  the  gim 
program  only — are  going  to  enable  you  to  equip  all  of  the  force  that 
you  expect  to  have  in  France  by  July,  w^ith  the  reserve  in  America, 
except  30  divisions,  composing  1  army,  and  that  you  are  now  ask- 
ing for. 

Gen.  Hornet.  That  is  it  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  AVliat,  in  point  of  fact,  is  the  situation  that  con- 
fronts you?  Have  you  yet  ascertained  your  ability  to  spend  the 
money  you  already  have* for  field  artillery? 

Gen.  Hornet,  i  do  not  know  that  I  could  say  that  just  in  that 
sense.  That  we  have  determined  whether  we  would  actually  have  all 
of  that  delivered  and  paid  for  is  what  that  would  amount  to. 

The  Chairman.  It  amounts  to  this,  General :  It  is  perfectly  mani- 
fest that  unless  you  can  first  spend  all  that  you  have  there  is  no 
reason  for  asking  for  more. 

Gen.  Hornet.  Provided  we  have  sufficient  contract  authorizations 
to  meet  the  obligations  we  are  incurring  for  equipment  and  material. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  we  need  to  bother  about  contract 
authorizations  one  wa}'^  or  the  other.  These  funds  are  not  restricted 
as  to  what  they  shall  be  spent  for,  except  that  they  must  be  spent  for 
Field  Artillery.  There  is  not  a  line  on  the  statute  books  that  limits 
you.  Either  you  can  spend  that  money  or  you  can  not,  and  unless 
you  can,  there  is  no  value  in  giving  you  more  money. 

Gen.  Hornet.  There  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that  if- we  are  to 
get  this  additional  equipment  for  another  army  that  we  will  have  to 
have  at  least  a  contract  authorization  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Unquestionably;  but  still  you  do  not  reach  the 
point.  There  is  no  use  of  bothei'ing  aboiit  contracts,  and  there  is  no 
use  of  bothering  about  the  money  unless  you  can  enter  into  contracts 
and  can  spend  the  money.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  the 
money  you  have  you  can  spend. 

Gen.  Hornet.  Well,  as  I  understand  the  point  you  are  trying  to  get 
at,  it  would  involve  a  review  of  every  contract  we  have  outstanding 
to  determine  whether  they  were  all  going  to  be  completed  between 
now  and  June  30,  so  that  the  money  would  have  to  actually  be  paid. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  refinements  might,  but  I  am  trying  to  get 
the  broad  status  of  the  thing. 

Mr.  Marshall.  We  could  furnish  that  statement,  but  I  think  if  we 
went  into  every  detail  it  would  be  an  enormous  task.    You  take  the 
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big  things  as  indicating  the  general  tendency,  take  these  guiif-,  an^i. 
course,  when  we  furnish  a  statement  it  would  be  based  upon  the  ^  - 
mate  of  what  we  think  would  be  delivered  next  spring,  but  on  a  <•  • 
servative  estimate  we  can  tell  you  just  how  much  would  be  s|>ent 
to  June  30,  if  that  is  the  date  you  wish. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  your  estimates,  you  are  figtir  : 
on  675  units  of  TS-millimeter  field  guns,  horsed,  at  a  total  expend:!  .: 
of  $90,685,550. 

Gen.  HoRXEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  can  you  tell  me  how  many  75-millin:»' 
guns,  horsed,  you  already  have  moneys  available  for  and  expevt  * 
procure,  and  how  many  you  have? 

Gen.  Hornet.  That  will  be  included  in  the  table  you  are  a^k   j 
for. 

The  Chairman.  Your  table  submitted  last  spring  to  the  sub*" 
mittee  dealing  with  the  fortification  bill  showed  a  grand  total 
2,025  75-millimeter  guns  horsed. 

Gen.  Hornet.  That  is  ri^ht. 

The  Chairman.  That  evidently  was  predicated  upon  three  an. 
of  1,000,000  men,  and  you  evidently  have  not  changed  it,  because  ;. 
are  now  asking  for  one  army  675,  which  is  one-third  of  what  ' 
other  would  be,  so  that  your  present  program  contemplates  2,7t>«»  7* 
millimeter  guns  horsed. 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  I  want  to  know  is  how  many  gun?  } 
have  procured  and  how  many  guns  you  see  your  way  to  procuring:. 

Gen.  Hornet.  I  can  give  you  the  orders  that  have  actually  h  •  • 
placed  and  therefore  obfigated,  and  I  can  give  you  the  total  mr    •  - 
delivered  to  date,  and  I  have  the  expected  deliveries  for  the  bal  t^^ 
of  this  fiscal  year.    We  have  placed  orders  for  a  total  up  to  Sepr^ 
ber  1  for  7,680  75-millimeter  field  gims. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  have  practically  placed  orders  a-    * 
September  1  for  the  total  number  of  gims  you  have  been  author:.' 
to  procure  of  the  75-millimeter  gims  horsed? 

Gen.  Hornet.  No;  all  the  orders  have  not  been  placed. 

The  Chairman.  But  very  close  to  it.    Out  of  8,100  guns  you  1: . 
placed  orders  for  7,680. 

Gen.  Hornet.  Now,  Jfr.  Sherley,  let  us  not  have  a  misunder-t.r 
ing  there,  because  in  giving  you  this  total  number  I  have  incl'  . 
not  only  the  horsed  but  the  motorized. 

The  Chairman.  Your  program  figured  also  on  816  guns  that  ^'  r 
to  be  motorized,  so  that  your  total  program  for  which  you  have  :• 
ceived  cash  represents  8.9-16  75-millimeter  guns,  whether  horseii  ■: 
motorized  ? 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And   that  constitutes  all  of  your  75-millinit t  r 
gun  program? 

Gen.  Hornet.  That  constitutes^  all  you  have  appropriated  for 

Tlio  Chairman.  And   of  that  number  von  have  actuallv  n!:i' : 
orders  for  7.680  ? 

(len.  Hornet.  Yes.  sir;  as  of  September  1. 

The  Chair;man.  leaving  1,236  to  be  ordered? 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  all  of  your  contracts  contemplate  deliveries 
►  f  these  guns  prior  to  the  1st  of  July? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  think  they  do.    That  is  mv  recollection. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  table  here  showing  the  deliveries  you 
I  ri»  expecting  on  these  guns  ? 

(ren.  Hornet.  Our  production  figures  run  only  to  the  end  of  this 
alendar  year. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  give  us  what  you  have  in  the  way  of  pro- 
liirtion. 

(icn.  HoRXEY.  The  total  delivered  up  to  September  1  was  2,321. 
The  expected  deliveries  from  September  1  to  December  31,  inclusive, 
I  mount  to  2,057.    Beyond  that  I  have  not  received  any  prophecy. 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  figures  are  available  though,  General. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  you  figure  to  get  dur- 
np  the  month  of  December? 

Ciren.  Hornet.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  the  item  itemized  in  that  way, 
>iit  I  do  know  that  the  production  of  these  guns  has  only  recently 
>e^un  in  any  number  at  all  on  a  manufacturing  scale. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  a  generic  question  there.  Do  you 
xiiow  now  whether  the  production  of  these  guns  is  proceeding  at 
-ijch  a  rate  as  to  enable  you  to  get,  by  July  1,  a  total  ox  8,916? 

(ten.  HoRNEY.  Yes.  I  have  had  a  table  prepared  here  which  involves 
>rc)bable  deliveries  by  combining  our  resources  with  the  French.  In 
>ther  words,  we  furnish  a  part  of  the  items  and  they  furnish  a  part 
jf  the  items,  and  we  are  trying  to  find  out  whether,  using  all  the 
r-esources  we  can  get  hold  of,  we  can  get  the  guns  and  their  equip- 
rnont,  and  that  indicates  that  the  total  cumulative  requirements  of 
r5-millimeter  guns  will  be  something  more  than  met  if  our  expecta- 
[  ion  of  French  and  British  deliveries  is  realized. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  assuming  the  requirements  to  be  8,916  guns, 
rou  do  expect,  through  the  French,  British,  and  American  sources, 
,o  obtain  that  number  of  guns  by  the  1st  of  July  ? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  a  comfortaljle  margin  of  safety 
if  all  the  promises  are  fulfilled. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  proportion  of  those  guns  do  you  expect 
to  obtain  from  the  French  and  what  proportion  from  the  British 
md  what  proportion  from  America? 

Gen.  HoRNEr.  We  expect  to  get  about  1,500  guns  from  the  British. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  from  the  French? 

Gen.  Hornet.  The  French,  assisted  by  us — ^that  is,  the  French 
units  combined  with  certain  units  we  will  produce  ourselves — will 
[jive  us  something  over  4,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  indicate  you  only  expect  to  get  in  the 
Tnited  States  something  like  3,416  guns. 

Gen.  Hornet.  We  think  we  will  have  capacity  in  the  United 
States  jjetween  now  and  the  end  of  next  June  which  will  give  us 
iipproximately  5,000;  and  in  that  figure,  Mr.  Sherley,  we  are  counting 
all  the  3-inch  guns  that  are  in  existence,  you  understand,  because  we 
will  use  them  lor  training  purposes.  In  figuring  all  the  requirements 
we  have  put  those  in  when  we  say  we  are  going  to  have  guns  enough 
to  equip  our  Army  by  a  given  date,  because  we  are  planning  to  use 
them  until  we  can  get  something  else  in  their  place. 
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The  Chairman.  In  point  of  fact,  you  axe  using  three  types  o: 
inch  guns,  as  I  understand  it.  You  are  using  the  75-iiiilliir:: 
French  gun,  model  of  1897. 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  are  using  the  American  S-inch  ^ui 
the  model  of  1916? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  75-miIlimeter  also. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.    Then,  you  are  using  a  British  type. 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes;  known  as  the  model  of  1917. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  dealing  with  these  figures  you  are  ^ 
Lining  all  of  these  different  types  of  guns? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Do  tliey  all  use  the  same  type  of  ammunition  f 

Gen.  HoRNEV.  Yos,  sir.  In  order  to  get  the  l.oOO  gun.-»,  hnv 
from  the  British,  we  may  have  to  accept  their  standard  ^un  v ,. 
anmiunition. 

The  Chairman.  Which  would  not  be  the  same  as  ours? 

(len.  HoRNEr.  It  would  not  be  the  same  as  ours,  but  in  th:ii 
thov  would  have  to  furnish  the  ammunition.     We  would  bnv 
aiunuinition  from  them  instead  of  manufacturing  it  ourselvt*-, 
we  are  figuring  that  the  cost  will  be  substantially  the  siiiiie  \^  : 
thev  do  not  differ  verv  much  in  caliber. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  figure  a  unit  cost  for  the  horM^!  . 
of  $134,340.    I  assume  in  as  much  as  you  are  dealing  with  iA\  i 
types  of  guns  that  is  the  average  of  the  cost  of  the  three  gu:^- 
(loes  not  represent  the  actual  cost  of  any  one  of  the  three. 

(ien.  IIoRNEY.  It  has  to  be  figured  so.     We  have  not   the  :t» 
cost  of  any  of  them,  as  a  matter  of  fact.    As  the  munufacturii'L'  ; 
^rani  goes  forward,  we  ha^•e  not  gone  far  enougli  so  we  can  sa.  ' 
it  is  going  to  cost  an  exact  number  of  dollars  for  any  one  of  tlu* . . 

The  Chairman.  You  have  made  some  of  these  guns,  have  yon  : 

Gen.  IIoRNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  know  what  those  guns  are  c.»-'. 
you  ? 

(xen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir.    We  could  figure  out  what  those  gun- 
costing  us.    If  we  included  the  cost  of  the  equipment,  tools,  ga  - 
and  fixtures  which  were  prepared  to  make  them,  the  cost  woil 
way  beyond  what  the  average  cost  is  going  to  be.     Wo  Imve  i:  ^ 
here  the  best  estimate  we  could  give  of  the  average  cost  of  theM- 1  : 
types  of  guns. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  program  look  to  an  enlargement  oi : 
facilities  in  America? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  I  believe  not.  It  does  not  involve  any  addiii 
facilities  beyond  what  we  have  already  authorized. 

The  Chairman.  Are  all  of  your  factories  for  making  these  t: 
now  in  existence,  or,  are  you  now  creating  factories? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  No,  sir;  they  are  all  in  existence,  but  they  have  r 
all  reached  their  capacity  for  production. 

Tlie  Chairman.  But  all  of  them  have  produced  their  pilot  gun? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  in  connection  with  every  factory,  jouba^^ 
gotten  past  the  stage  of  the  production  of  a  gun? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  that  from  all  of  them? 
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Mr.  Marshall.  You  are  talking  about  the  75-millimeter  guns? 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marshall.  All  of  the  factories  are  in  existence  under  the  old 
ppropriations,  but  one  of  them  has  recently  been  somewhat  ex- 
ixnded,  or  considerably  expanded,  and  it  is  in  process  of  expansion, 
nt  that  factory  has  turned  out,  not  only  a  pilot  gun,  but  others. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  factory  is  that? 

]Mr  Marshall.  The  Wisconsin  Gun  Factory. 

The  Chairman.  Have  all  of  those  different  factories  produced 
nough  guns  to  give  you  any  reasonable  basis  for  assurance  as  to 
r^eir  outputs? 

Mr.  Marshall.  We  can  not  base  an  expectation  as  to  the  output 
n  what  they  have  done  up  to  the  moment.    We  have  provided  for 

<H»rtain  capacity,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  assume  that  that 
sipacity  will  be  reached  or  even  exceeded.  Their  difficulties  in  get- 
r-ig  under  way  have  been  due  recently  to  the  supply  of  forgings  and 
El  getting  the  different  organizations  built  up. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  the  difficulties,  and  what  I  am  try- 
ng  to  ascertain  is  whether  they  have  proceeded  fa^r  enough  now  in 
>  reduction  to  give  a  reasonable  basis  upon  which  to  determine  out- 
fit, or  whether  they  still  have  unsolved  problems. 

Mr.  Marshall.  There  are  no  unsolved  problems  in  manufacture. 

Tlie  Chairman.  On  the  purely  physical  side  of  the  question,  the 
1 1  aking  of  the  forgings  and  converting  forgings  into  guns,  you  have 
hat  problem  behind  you? 

Mr.  Marshali^  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  completely  true? 

Mr  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Because  that  is  irpportant,  if  it  is  true? 

Mr.  Marsilvll.  It  is  absolutelv  true. 

The  Chairman.  You  undertook  in  America  to  make  the  French 
•eooil  system  for  this  gim. 

Mr.  Marshali^  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  solved  that  problem? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir;  we  have.  I  want  to  modify  that,  and, 
to  be  exact,  I  want  to  say  that  we  have  not  yet  produced  an  exact! 
•oj>y  of  the  75-millimeter  recuperator  or  recoil  system,  because  that 
was  adopted,  and  the  contractors  furnished  so  lately  with  the  de- 
-ifrn  that  it  has  not  yet  been  done,  but  that  will  be  done  in  a  few 
weeks.  However,  they  have  exactly  duplicated  the  French  design  in 
other  calibers,  and  they  have  sent  them  to  the  proving  ground,  tried 
thorn,  and  found  that  they  were  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  But  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  because  you  can 
produce  the  recoil  systems  for  the  155-millimeter  gun  that  you  can 
produce  it  for  the  75-millimeter  gun? 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  system  is  very  much  the  same. 

The  Chair3ian.  Did  not  the  French  feel  that  there  was  enough  dif- 
ference in  them,  at  least  in  detail,  to  keep  them  secret  in  connection 
with  their  75-millimeter  gun? 

Mr.  Marshall.  But  the  same  secrecv  would  be  observed  in  con- 
nertion  with  the  155-millimeter  gun. 

Gen.  Hornet.  The  155-millimeter  gun,  as  distinguished  from  the 
155-millimeter  howitzer,  is  constructed  on  exactly  the  same  principle. 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  made  enough  of  them  in  Amer! 
make  certain  that  you  can  make  the  recoil  system  for  the  7Z»~l^ 
meter  gun  ? 

Gen.  Hornet.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  that  ^* 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  making  arrangements  for  the  prod 
of  the  spring  recoil,  or  are  you  making  arrangements  to  h-^*- 
French  make  the  recoil  system,  in  case  you  are  not  able  to  do  >■ 

ilr.  Marshall.  They  will  make  it. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  proposing  to  make  them  for  the  j 
you  make  here  3'ourselves  i 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  That  is  a  part  of  the  program.    We  are  con/.- 
our  resources,  and  tliev  will  make  that  recoil  mechanism  for  '  - 

Mr.   Marshall.  We  have  an  arrangement  with  the    Frei.. 
which,  in  addition  to  furnishing  complete  batteries  over  there,  : 
will  furnish  recuperators  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  day,  provi*!- 
will  furnish  certain  forgings  from  this  country. 

The  Chair3ian.  Will  you  make  any  French  recuperator^  her-  * 

Mr.  SLaksiiall.  Yes.  sir.    I  want  to  explain  that  the  arranir- 
made  with  them  was  made  with  a  view  to  protecting  us  in  od-*. 
were  longer  in  getting  out  our  recuperators  than  we  expe.  ted  t- 
but  in  a  few  weeks  we  will  have  the  recuperators  here. 

The  CiiAiioiAN.  Are  vou  undertaking  to  manufactui^e  anv  f  f 
old  3-inch  gims  ? 

(jen.  IIoKNEY.  No.  hir.     Those  in  process  of  manufacture*  wl    .. 
began  the  war  were  lined  and  converted  into  75-millimeter  guii>. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  Did  you  use  our  recoil  system  with  them  ( 

(ien.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  been  completed? 

(ien.  HoKNEY.  Our  recoil  sv.^lem  is  iNed  entirely  for  the  m^vl-. 
11)10. 

The  Ciiaikman.  Have  you  finished  all  of  the  1916  models? 

(ien.  H(ji:ney.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Makshall.  But  they  are  in  process  of  manufacture,  anil  < 
a  number  of  them  are  done.     They  will  furnish  them  with  the  -r. 
recoil  svstem. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  undertaking  to  enlarge  the  nvn 
that  vou  will  build? 

Mr.  Marshall.  We  do  not  intend  to  enlarge  the  program. 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  All  of  tlie  additional  guns  that  we  are  pro\:! 
for  are  expected  to  be  of  the  French  type. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  finally  determined  to  make  the  Fi> 
75-millinictor  gun  you  had  in  process  of  manufacture  or  order-  i 
l)een  given  for  a  number  of  oiu*  3-inch  guns  with  the  steel  recoil, 
wjiat  1  am  trying  to  ascertain  is  whether  you  simply  let  those  <ni'  -  ^ 
forward  to  completion,  or  whether  you  permitted  the  filling  of  t    > 
orders  that  had  been  issued,  or  whether  since  then  you  have  *:  '• 
any  additional  orders  for  our  kind  of  gun. 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  There  have  been  considerable  additional  on  - 
given  since  then.  We  had  less  than  300  under  order  at  the  begiu  r  j 
of  the  w  ar. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  do  not  think  you  understand  the  question.  A* 
the  time  we  adopted  the  76-millimeter  gun  we  had  contracts  for  w  - 
is  called  the  191G  model,  or  the  3-inch  gun,  chambered  for  "5-n:i  - 
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ictcr  ammunition,  in  considerable  quantities,  and  they  cut  down  the 
umber  of  those  then  under  order  and  switched  some  of  those  orders 
c>  the  1897  model  French  gun. 

Gen.  Hornby.  That  was  long  after  the  war  began.  You  are 
ef erring  simply  to  what  we  had  ordered  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war? 

Mr.  ALvKsiiALL.  I  am  talkinir  about  what  happened  last  Februarj^. 

The  Chairman.  You  testified  to  tliat  before  the  committee  m 
rfay.  Now,  since  May  you  have  not  in  any  sense  enlarged  the 
►rDgram  for  the  1916  American  gun? 

<hn\.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir;  additional  orders  have  been  placed  with 
3othlehem.  The  actual  signing  of  tlie  contract  may  not  liave  been 
ompleted,  but  it  has  been  practically  agreed  upon. 

!Mr.  Borland.  The  1916  model  is  the  one  that  has  the  spring  recoil 
V  ith  the  split  trail. 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  adopted  the  split  trail  and  the  French  recoil 
ystem  fo]*  <^he  1916  model? 

(len.  Hornet.  We  are  hoping  to  put  that  French  recoil  system  on 
xjictly  the  same  sort  of  gun,  but  not  the  present  French  guns. 

The  Chairman.  General,  I  understand  that  there  has  been  from 
inie  to  time  criticism  of  the  action  of  the  Ordnance  Department  right 
n  connection  with  this  character  of  field  artillery  to  the  effect  that 
roll  delayed  adopting  the  French  gun  unnecessarily  and  thereby 
dowed  up  production. 

(Jen.  Hornev.  I  think  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  production  was  not 
nnterially  slowed  up  due  to  the  fact  that  companies  in  their  prepara- 
ions  for  manufacturing  on  a  large  scale  had  not  proceeded  so  far 
hat  change  caused  any  very  great  delay.  Mr.  Marshall,  do  vou  recall 
hut? 

Mr.  Marsiiall.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  situation  back 
:)f  last  February.  When  this  change  was  made  and  this  75  milli- 
fiietor  gun  was  adoi)ted  as  a  pai*t  of  our  prognun  some  contracts  for 
the  1916  model  guns  were  allowed  to  stand  without  any  change  what- 
L»v<M\  and  only  those  contracts  which  could  be  changed  without  seri- 
iiisly  interfering  with  production  were  affected. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  be  the  other  side  of  the  proposal  that 
the  criticism  is  aimed  at;  that  is,  that  your  failure  to  go  immediately 
into  the  manufacture  of  the  French  gun  without  any  alterations 
whatever  resulted  in  delay.  In  other  words,  as  I  understand  the  criti- 
cism, it  is  that  the  French  had  created  a  gun  which  has  been  the  ad- 
miration and  envy  of  all  the  other  armies  of  the  world,  and  that  when 
we  got  into  the  war,  instead  of  immediately  taking  U])  their  gim  and 
going  ahead  and  manufacturing  it  we  still  clung  to  our  own  and 
undertook  to  carry  it  forward,  and,  perhaps,  to  modify  the  French 
gim. 

(len.  Hornet.  I  think  that  criticism  is  not  justified,  for  the  reason 
til  at  in  order  to  tide  over  the  period  during  which  it  was  necessary 
for  us  to  make  our  preparations  for  manufacturing  our  own  guns  on 
a  large  scale  we  placed  orders  with  the  French.  They  were  to  give 
us  the  initial  equipment,  and  that  gave  us  time  to  provide  for  the 
manufacture  of  our  own  type  of  gun. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  have  relieved  you  from  any  great  hurt 
us  a  result  of  your  change  of  program,  but  it  might  not  mean  that 
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your  program  was  not  slowed  up.  Suppose,  instead  of  botheiing  with 
your  own  gun,  you  had  taken  up  the  manufacture  of  the  French  gun 
in  America ;  would  you  be  further  along  and  in  better  shape  now  than 
you  are? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  I  do  not  think  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  required 
months  and  months  of  negotiations  before  we  could  get  permission 
to  manufacture  that  gun  in  this  country  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  start  with  the  manufacture  as  soon  as 
you  could  get  permission? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  change  was  made  coin- 
cident with  the  agreement  with  the  French  or  not,  but  I  believe 
that  by  continuing  with  the  manufacture  of  our  own  gun — certainly 
with  a  number  of  them,  and,  I  think,  1,000  approximately — we  did 
not  lose  any  time  at  all. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  not  this  the  case  also,  that  the  difficulty  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  French  75-millimeter  gun  over  here  was  largely  a 
question  of  the  manufacture  of  these  recuperators? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  in  order  to  secure  a  working  production  of  the 
recuperators  over  here  it  was  necessary,  first,  for  us  to  negotiate 
with  the  French  to  get  their  permission  to  use  the  recuperators,  whicli 
originally  were  manufactured,  as  I  understand  it,  under  the  super- 
vision of  French  officers;  and,  second,  to  drill  in  some  way  our  manu- 
facturers in  the  making  of  them.  Was  not  that  a  part  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  making  the  French  75-millimeter  gun  ? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir.  A  great  part  of  it  was  because  of  their 
insistence  upon  such  secrecy  and  the  confining  of  the  secret  to  s<> 
few  people. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  while  solving  this  problem,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  you  were  also  going  ahead  to  supply,  as  far  as  possible,  the  191<'> 
model  guns? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  orders  for  1,000  of  those  guns 
remained  in  existence  after  we  adopted  the  French  gun. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  fact  now  about  our  ability  to  make  the 
French  recuperators?    Are  we  making  them  successfully  now? 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  difficulty  is  in  the  past? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  I  think  our  troubles  are  over  with  in  that  regard. 
I  think  we  are  safe  in  asserting  that 

Mr.  Borland.  Have  they  been  tested? 

Gen.  HoKNEY.  The  recuperator  manufactured  at  Kock  Island  has 
been  fired  and  kept  under  pressure  for  some  weeks,  and  when  I  asked 
Col.  Hillman  about  it  he  said  it  was  absolutely  tight  at  the  time  he 
reported. 

Mr.  BoRi^ND.  It  has  been  found  to  be  entirely  satisfactory  in  field 
work  ? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Going  back  to  the  question  I  asked  you  a  while 
ago,  in  order  that  we  may  have  no  misunderstanding  about  this  e^^i- 
mate,  assuming  that  your  program,  which  contemplates  some  5,500 
guns  from  the  French  ami  English,  can  be  carried  through,  there 
would  be  capacity  for  making  a  sufficient  number  to  give  you  a  con- 
siderable margin  of  safety  over  your  present  requirements  of  8,916 
guns  by  July  1  ? 
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f  xen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  our  present  expectation. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  mean  that  by  July  1  you  will  have  a 
<'apacity  considerably  over  your  immediate  needs,  or  does  it  mean 
that  by  July  1  you  will  be  up  to  or  beyond  the  requirements? 

(xen.  HoRNEY.  No,  sir.  We  can  not  say  that  we  are  behind  the  re- 
ijuirements  now;  but  we  have  not  the  reserve.  The  French  have  not 
been  able  to  give  that  to  us,  and  not  before  the  1st  of  May  will  we 
he  able  to  say  that  we  will  have  the  guns  for  the  reserves  and  replace- 
ments as  laid  down  in  our  tables.  In  other  words,  we  hope  to  reach 
that  point  about  the  1st  of  May.  So  I  say  that  we  have  that  margin 
of  safety,  from  the  1st  of  May  to  the  end  of  June,  to  meet  the  require- 
ments. 

The  Chatr:man.  You  are  barring  from  your  answer  the  require- 
ments now  from  month  to  month.  In  other  words,  j^our  statement, 
translated  now,  means  that  you  have  an  expectation  of  bein^  ahead 
f>f  the  game  by  the  1st  of  July.  What  I  want  to  find  out  is  this; 
Krom  this  very  time,  with  the  months  running  by  between  this  and 
•Tuly,  how  far  behind  will  you  be? 

Gen.  Horney.  Of  course,  you  understand  that  these  figures  are 
leased  on  what  we  think  the  production  of  these  various  factories 
will  l)e. 

The  Chairman.  Of  coni*se*  it  is  bound  to  be  in  the  realm  of  proph- 
ecy, because  the  months  are  ahead  of  us. 

Gen.  Horney.  We  are  short  now,  and  we  will  gradually  reduce 
that  shortage  or  deficit  until  the  1st  of  May,  when  we  think  that  we 
will  !)e  practically  even  with  the  game. 

The  Chairman.  By  that  you  mean  that  the  from-month-to-month 
ideal  condition  represented  in  your  program  contemplates  a  given 
number  of  guns  in  use,  with  a  given  reserve  for  wastage,  etc.,  those 
numbers  increasing,  of  course,  as  tlie  months  go  on,  and  that,  match- 
ing the  actual  production  with  the  desire  or  need  for  gims,  you  are 

now gims  behind,  and  in  saying  that  you  mean behind 

:i  program  which  contemplates  gims  in  the  field  and  in  reserve? 

'*''n.  Horney.  Yo^,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  mean,  of  course,  then,  that  you  are 
--hort  of  what  is  necessary  or  desirable  to  use  in  the  field? 

Cien.  Horney.  No,  sir;  the  shortage  is  not  anything  like  as  great 
:is  (hat.  It  also  includes  guns  for  the  troops  back  of  the  lines,  and  it, 
of  course,  includes  ginis  for  training  in  this  country.  Of  course,  they 
will  remain  short. 

The  CHAH{>rAN.  In  point  of  fact,  have  you  been  able  to  supply  the 
troops  at  the  front  with  the  equipment  that  they  have  to  have? 

(Jen.  Horney.  Yes,  siV.  Those  that  have  been  actually  sent  to  the 
f n)nt  have  been  ecjuipped  in  all  respects.  We  have  not  had  sufficient 
reserve  for  them,  however. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Has  the  number  of  troops  going  to  the  front  been 
restricted  because*  of  a  shortage  of  the  gims  that  you  had  available? 

Gen.  Horney.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of,  and  no  cables  of  Gen. 
Pershing  would  indicate  that.  No  one  but  Gen.  Pershing  and  the 
piM^ple  over  there  would  know  that  fact. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  you  are  advised,  the  troops  that  haVe 
gone  to  the  front  have  been  suppoiied  by  the  proper  amount  of  these 
8-inch  grms  or  75-millimeter  guns? 

83825—18 ^76 
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Gen.  HoHNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  yon  have  no  knowledge  of  tiny  troops  ha^ .:  j 
been  held  back  because  of  the  absence  of  such  guns? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  No,  sir.    The  French  have  promised  us  that  tl- 
will  equip  the  troops  that  we  will  send  over  there  between  now  :r 
Decemoer  31.    They  have  distinctly  engaged  to  do  that.    But  thr  « 
only  to  equip  the  troops  that  we  put  in  the  line,  and  they  have  ^T- 
fastly  refused  to  give  us  a  single  gun  that  they  do  not  need  for  t:  • 
purpose,  saying  that  they  can  not  afford  to  build  up  our  reserve. 

Mr.  Borland.  Did  their  agreement  include  30  divisions,  or  d 
include  all  that  we  might  send  up  to  December  31  ? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  The^  promised  Gen.  Perehing  to  equip  our  tr-  - 
regardless  of  the  rapidity  with  which  they  were  sent  over.    T: 
have  engaged  to  equip  the  troops  we  send  over  this  year. 

The  CiL\iRMAN.  How  far  will  they  be  able  to  keep  their  proer  - 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  That  we  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  How  far,  if  at  all,  will  you  be  able  to  relieve  tl.- 
from  that  agreement  by  supplying  them  from  here? 

Gen.  Horney.  We  have  begun  sending  guns  over  there,*  an«l  7' 
millimeter  guns  in  moderate  quantities.     The  first  shipments  i.. 
gone  forward. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  a  while  back  of  guns  that  were  t.    • 
made  by  the  British.    You  mean  made  in  Great  Britain? 

(len.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  involve  the  furnishing  by  us  oi  ;r 
material  ? 

Gen.  Horney.  None  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  make  their  own  f orgings  ? 

Gen.  Horney.  They  will  furnish  everything,  including  the    •. 
munition  for  thos^e  gims  from  British  sources.    If  they  get  aii\  r. 
material  it  will  be  under  contracts  which  they  have  entered  into  t!.- 
selves  in  this  country,  independent  of  anything  that  we  are  to  fin*  - 

The  Chairman.  The  motorized  gun  is  a  gun  in  which  you  fun  - 
out  of  funds  which  we  supply,  all  of  the  facilities  for  transpr,rtai' 

Gen.  Horney.  Yes;  tractors  taking  the  place  of  horses. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  true  as  to  the  horse  gims? 

Gen.  Horney.  No;  we  do  not  include  the  horses,  but  we  inoluilf  t 

harness. 

The  Chairman.  These  estimates  as  to  cost  do  not  include  e>iiT    *  - 
of  horses  or  of  harness. 

Gen.  Horney.  They  include  the  estimates  of  harness. 

The  Chair3ian.  Are  you  sure? 

Gen.  Horney.  But  not  in  the  gun  part  of  it:  that  comes  in  r-  : 

another  item. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  this  particular  item. 

Gen.  Horney.  There  is  no  harness  provided  in  this  appropriat 
that  comes  from  another  item,  but  the  Ordnance  Department  ^  ' 
nishes  the  hamcss. 

MOTOR12KI)    BATTKRIKW. 

The  Chairman.  The  guns  that  you  are  getting  from  the  Fn 
and  English  are  horsed  or  motorized,  or  both? 
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(len.  HoKNEY.  They  are  horsed,  as  I  understand  it;  they  have  hoi'se 
LMjuipment,  and  it  does  not  include  anything  but  the  battery  equip- 
ment itself. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  undertaking  to  motorize  any  of  the  guns 
that  you  will  get  from  them? 

<Ten.  HoRXEY.  We  may  be  called  upon  but  we  have  not  figured 
oil  it  so  far.  Recent  cablegrams  indicate  a  general  tendency  toward 
wanting  to  motorize  a  greater  number  of  batteries,  because  of  the 
i-hoitage  of  horses. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  capacity  for  motorizing  a  factor  at  all 
ill  production  or  is  that  capacity  so  much  greater  than  your  gun 
<'apacity  that  you  can  always  go  forward  with  it? 

(ien.  HoRNEY.  I  am  not  sui*e  about  that.  What  do  you  think  about 
it,  Mr.  Mai-shall — about  our  ability  to  produce  motoi-s,  as  compared 
to  producing  guns  and  carriages? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Under  the  present  program,  if  we  increase  the 
luimber  of  motorized  batteries  we  must  necessarily  develop  facili- 
t  it*^  for  manufacturing  motoi*s. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that,  but  I  am  simply  inquiring 
whether  that  will  at  any  time  be  a  slowing-up  factor,  or  whether  you 
(*an  always  enlarge  your  capacity  for  creating  tractors  so  as  to  keej) 
up  with  your  gun  capacity? 

Mr.  Marshall.  We  think  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  Vou  think,  then,  that  it  can  be  ignored  so  far  as 
time  is  concerned  in  connection  with  these  guns^ 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes^  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  use  the  ordinarv  automobile  er  irine  in 
then  I  or  are  you  exi)e  -ting  to  use  in  any  of  these  tractors  the  Liberty 
motor? 

Mr.  Marshall.  No:  not  the  Libertv  motor,  but  it  is  not  alwavs 
an  ordinary  automobile  engine,  although  it  is  something  more  on  that 
order. 

The  Chairman.  Hut  it  is  not  tied  to  the  Libertv  motor  pnxluction 
at  all? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  notice,  (ieneral,  that  there  is  still  a  very  much 
larger  percentage  of  the  75s  with  horse  batteries  than  with  motor 
batteries? 

(ten.  IIoRNKY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HoRLAND.  Something  like  10  to  1? 

fien.  HoRNEY.  About  that. 

Mr.  BoRLVND.  IIow  rapidly  are  you  going  to  motorization  ? 

(len.  HoRNEV.  We  have  not  any  definite  line  on  that  yet.  There 
were  some  inquiries  about  furnishing  motor  equipment,  due  to  the 
shortage  of  horses,  but  how  far  that  will  extend  we  do  not  know. 

Mr.  I}oRL\ND.  There  is  not  only  a  shortage  of  horses,  but  there 
is  the  difficulty  of  shipping  forage  to  Europe  for  the  horees  that 
would  have  to  be  maintained  there,  under  this  kind  of  a  program. 

(Jen.  HoRNEY.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  a  factor  in  this 
particular  case  or  not. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  forage  available  in  Europe  for  horses  and  other 
domestic  animals  is  getting  scarcer  every  day. 
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Gen.  HoRXEY.  Yes.    I  should  think  that  the  forage  would  r 
more  shipping  to  handle  it  than  to  handle  the  fuel  for  motor-, 
I  do  not  know  the  exact  figures  on  that. 

Mr.  Borland.  Have  you  changed  your  program  in  view  «.: 
difficulty  of  shipping  forage  and  in  securing  horses:  and   if  s  . 
what  extent  have  you  changed  it? 

(xen.  HoRNEY.  We  have  not  made  any  change  in  the  proffrani. 

Mr.  Borland.  If  that  is  so,  why  is  not  a  change  made  in  : 
estimates  ? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  AVe  do  not  know  what  it  is  going  to  be  yet  { 

Mr,  Borland.  This  estimate  is  for  an  additional  armv  of  iJ*- 
men.  and  the  program,  by  comparison,   appears  substantially 
the  program  of  field  artillery  for  the  preceding  armies.     If  xve  ' 
anticipate  this  change  and  motorize  a  larger  number  of  biit>r 
why  has  not  that  been  taken  into  consideration  in  making  up  t.  - 
estimates  ( 

(len.  HoKNEV.  AVe  have  not  any  figures  on  which  wo  couli 
any  accurate  estimate  of  what  the  change  would  mean. 

Mr.  Borland.  When  do  you  anticipate  that  change  in  poli<  y  v 
occur  ? 

(icn.  HoRNEY.  I  think  it  will  be  a  gradual  process;  I  think  t'    ' 
growing  shortage  of  horses  is  going:  to  force  them  to  use  tni  • 
more  and  more,  but  we  have  not  anticipated  any  sudden  reorga:/ 
tion  or  change  in  the  equipment  tables. 

Mr.  Borland.  If  we  appropriate  for  these  batteries  as  horse  ^.r 
teries,  that  includes,  as  I  understand  it,  the  field  artillery  anti  1. 
ness,  but  does  not  include  the  cost  of  the  horses? 

(Jen.  IIoRNEY.  No;  the  harness  comes  out  of  another  approi'r 
tion.  1  he  Ordnance  Department  furnishes  the  harness,  but  it  i-  ' 
furnished  out  of  this  appropriation. 

HOBSE  BATTERIES. 

Mr.  Borland.  This  appropriation,  as  far  as  the  horse  batterie>   r- 
concerned,  is  limited  to  the  guns? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  their  equipment  ? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  does  not  include  the  hoi-ses  or  the  tractnr-.' 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Therefore,  when  we  would  be  called  upon  to  o  * 
mat(»  for  the  motorization  of  these  batteries  we  would  not  havt- .. 
duplication  of  estimates.    We  would  not  have  a  first  estimate  for  *  .. 
artillery  harness,  which  we  would  be  throwing  aside,  and  tlun  . 
second  estimate? 

(len.  HoRNEY'.  I  am  not  cure  about  that. 

Mr.  Leach.  That  appears  in  ordnance  stores  and  supplies. 

Mr.  Borland.  Can  you  assure  us  about  that? 

Mr.  Leach.  It  is  in  there. 

Gen.  IIoRNEY.  The  Ordnance  Department  is  to  furnish  it  an«l  ■ 
are  estimating  for  it  under  another  item. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent.  General,  are  you  proposin«r  : 
enlarge  your  manufacturing  capacity  touching  the  155-miUiii:t  i: 
guns? 
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Gen.  Hornet.  Mr.  Marshall  can  tell  you  about  that. 

Air.  Marshall.  From  50  to  75  per  month. 

Gen.  Hornet.  We  are  not  askmg  for  additional  funds  for  that 
>nrpose,  because  the  funds  are  already  authorized  for  the  extensions 
hat  are  now  contemplated. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Was  that  undei-stood  and  testified  to  in  May  last? 

Mr.  Leach.  The  only  plant  facilities  retjuested  were  Midvale  and 
^^eville  Island. 

The  Chairman.  But  Neville  Island  bears  no  relationship  to  this 
jurticular  proposition? 

(ien.  Hornet.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Nor  does  Midvale? 

(ien.  Hornet.  No. 

The  Chairman.  In  determining  upon  this  rfumber  of  guns,  have 
rou  availed  yourselves  of  all  the  5-inch  gims  in  existence  that  could 
)e  used? 

(ien.  Hornet.  I  can  not  say  oflfhand  how  many  5-inch  guns  there 
kvo  in  the  fortifications,  but  it  is  not  a  very  large  number. 

The  Chairman.  To  the  extent,  however,  that  vou  have  been  able 
:<)  avail  yourself  of  the  existing  guns,  you  have  done  so,  and  they  are 
•arried  into  this  program? 

(ien.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir;  the  5-inch  gims  and  6-inch  guns,  both. 
The  guns  from  8  inches  up  we  are  using  on  railway  mounts. 

The  C^hairman.  I  am  keeping  to  this  program  now. 

(Jen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Borland.  Did  I  understand  that  to  the  extent  you  aw  using 
the  5  and  6  inch  seacoast  guns,  you  reduce  the  number  of  those  guns 
liere  and  155-millimeter  guns  that  you  must  provide,  or  are  they  in 
addition? 

(ien.  Hornet.  We  regard  them  as  additional. 

Mr.  BoRL\Ni>.  Your  answer  to  the  chairman  carried  the  inipression 
r<>  me  that  they  were  carried  into  this  program,  but  as  I  understand 
it,  they  are  in  addition  to  the  total  here. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understood  you  awhile  ago,  your  figures 
allowed  that  you  did  not  expect  to  get  bV  July  1  without  300  guns 

Col.  Crabbes  (interposing).  We  will  have  reached  a  rate  of  pro- 
Lliiction  in  February  of  next  year  where  we  will  quite  shortly  wipe 
Diit  that  deficit.  It  is  like  some  other  programs  that  have  been  pre- 
sented where  you  are  refjuired  to  expend  an  abnormal  amount  of 
money  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  in  order  that  you  may  secure 
the  absolute  theoretical  gun  requirements. 

(ien.  HoRNEY.  I  should  say  that  we  will  have  a  maximum  capacity, 
iic<'ording  to  the  estimates  given  me,  along  about  March. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  factories  are  manufacturing  these 
gunsi 

Mr.  Marshall.  Two;  the  Bullard  Machine  Co.  and  the  Water- 
vl  let  Arsenal. 

The  Chairman.  Both  of  those  gun  factories  have  built  some  of 
the  mms? 

Air.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir;  both  have  built  some  of  the  guns. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  mechanical  problems  unsolved  in 
either  of  those  factories  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  these 
g^iins  ? 
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Mr.  Marshaix.  Both  of  the  factories  are  entering  upon  qu:t<: 
considerable  increase  of  capacity.  I  can  not  give  the  exact  li^  w- 
but  I  think  the  BuUard  people  have  finished  about  a  dozen  gtm>  •: 
shipped  them  to  the  proving  grounds  up  to  the  present  month. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  it  was  testined  awhile  ago  that  so  fj;  - 
steel  forgings  are  concerned  you  are  now  coming  through  with  tl.  . 

Gen.  HoRKEY.  I  do  not  know  whether  every  single  plant  has  g  " 
entire  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Every  single  plant  has  not  made  deliverie*--,  : 
that  has  been  due  to  a  shortage  of  machine  tools  for  the  rou<;h  r 
chining  of  these  forgings;  but  all  of  the  plants  except  on«  !. . 
produced  steel.    There  are  three  whose  production  is  quite  sinaii. 

The  CiiAHtMAN.  Are  they  all  making  steel  of  the  requisite  qua  .. 
so  that  the  actual  forging  of  the  steel  is  a  solved  problem  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  1  should  say  yes,  except  in  one  case,  whei-e  t.  • 
are  so  far  behind  because  of  shortage  of  machine  tools.     They  r 
have  made  some  steel,  but  no  forgings  that  have  been  actually  t^:. . 
out.    That  is  the  American  Bridge  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  expect  any  serious  trouble  with  regai  :  ' 
the  forgings  keeping  up  with  the  program? 

Mr.  Marshall.  >io,  sir.     We  are  turning  out  a  large  numUr 
gun  forgings  of  all  calibers. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  your  demands  for  them? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  do  not  know  what  the  total  requirements  r 
exactly.  It  is  believed  that  the  gun-forging  plants  are  sufficient  ' 
meet  the  required  schedule. 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  forgings,  generally  speaking,  have  to  1 1  .: 
the  plants  three  months  before  the  gun  is  finished.    It  takes  tw^  •  : 
three  months,  according  to  the  size  of  the  gun.    We  will  not  ii:t 
any  trouble  in  getting  the  steel  needed  for  the  gun  forgings. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  figuring  on  338  155-millimeter-howi*»  • 
motorized  units,  at  $33,595  per  unit,  making  a  total  cost  of  si  I-. 
755,110,  so  that  your  original  progi-am  was  for  1,014  batteries  ■ 
4,056  gims,  to  which  is  added  no>v  1,352  guns,  making  a  total  •  * 
5,408  guns.    What  is  the  situation  as  to  these  guns  touching  c^< 
struction  and  deliveries? 

Gen.  Hornet.  We  are  short  as  of  September  1.    We  expect  to  irt 
from  the  French  and  British — from  the  French  by  a  pooling  of  ; 
sources — a  number  of  6-inch  howitzers  from  the  British  and  1' 
millimeter  howitzers  from  the  French. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  indicate  that  you  expect  to  make  '2'r 
of  those  howitzers  in  America? 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir. 

(xen.  HoRNEY.  Not  that  we  know  of.    So  far  as  we  know^  our  tn^  -  * 
have  had  all  that  was  necessary  on  the  front.     We  have  han 
advices  to  indicate  that  they  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  no  advice  indicating  that  \U: 
has  been  a  lessening  of  the  number  of  troops  that  we  could  put  at  v 
front  by  virtue  of  any  shortage? 

Gen.  HoRNEr.  We  have  received  no  advices  to  that  effect,  an«i  I 
do  not  think  that  Gen.  Pershing  would  be  bashful  about  savin?  -  • 
if  it  were  the  case. 

The  Chairman.  You,  therefore,  assume  that  so  far  the  troops  hav  • 
been  supplied? 
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Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  French  agreed  to  supply  some  of  these 
^uns  as  well  as  the  others? 
Gen.  HoRNEY,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  been  keeping  up  with  their  agreement! 
Gen.  HoRNEY.  They  have  been  supplying  them.    I  do  not  know 
^vhether  they  have  supplied  them  accordinc  to  agi'eement. 

Col.  Crabbes.  They  have  not  suppliea  what  they  promised  in 
accordance  with  the  schedule.  Their  general  principle  is  to  retain 
<.'ontrol  of  the  reserve  artillery  and  to  equip  our  troops  at  the  front 
with  their  requirements. 

The  Chairman.  They  equip  these  troops  but  do  not  provide  a 
reserve  ? 

Col.  Crabbes.  They  retain  control  of  the  reserve,  but  they  will  see 
that  troops  going  into  the  line  are  equipped. 

Gen  HoRNEY.  Then,  of  course,  they  are  maintaining  these  guns  and 
x'epairing  them. 

The  Chairman.  In  giving  these  various  figures  and  totals,  do  you 
have  in  mind  the  guns  they  have  already  furnished,  or  are  they  in 
addition  ? 

(ie^n.  HoRNEY.  These  are  in  addition  in  each  instance. 
The  Chairman.  In  figuring  these  prices,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
so  little  part  of  your  program  has  gone  through,  how  have  you 
arrived  at  what  a  unit  costs? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  We  have  taken  the  figures  that  we  had  the  last 
t  ime.  We  have  not  tried  to  correct  those  figures,  because  we  have  not 
^one  far  enough  in  it  to  have  any  more  accurate  figures  than  the 
estimated  figures  that  were  furnished  with  the  original  bill  last  May. 
The  Chairman.  How  did  you  arrive  at  it  then?  State  briefly  how 
you  arrived  at  the  estimated  cost. 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Well,  the  Production  Division,  I  think,  in  each  case 
went  over  the  guns,  took  the  different  parts,  one  after  the  other,  and 
estimated  the  number  of  machine  hours  that  would  be  required  to  do 
the  work,  and  they  checked  up  the  guns  against  as  nearly  similar 
jTuns  as  we  had  in  our  own  service.  In  that  way  they  arrived  at 
those  figures,  and  in  some  cases  we  had  the  figures  from  the  French, 
no  doubt. 

The  Chairman.  A  large  part  of  this  estimate  contemplates  pur- 
chases from  France  and  England.  How  are  you  figuring  the  prices 
>viththem? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  That  is  not  taken  into  consideration  here  at  all. 
Tliat  is  something  that  has  come  up  since  we  prepared  these  figures, 
imd  whether  they  will  be  able  to  make  the  guns  and  get  the  materials 
for  the  sums  we  liav^  estimated  here  or  not  we  do  not  know.  It  may 
be  cheaper  or  it  may  be  more  expensive.  We  do  not  know  what  the 
<'0st  will  be. 

Col.  Crabbes.  I  can  tell  you  how  some  of  the  earlier  prices  were 
arrived  at  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  negotiations  between  Gon. 
Crozier  and  the  French  high  commission.  They  quoted  prices  that 
were  then  checked  up  with  the  Gun  Division  in  a  way  very  similar 
to  that  Gen.  Homey  described.  The  prices  were  regarded  by  Gen. 
Crozier  as  reasonable  and  the  first  order  was  given  more  than  a  year 
ago.    That  covers  the  preliminary  orders  given  the  French  for  the 
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75-millimeter  gun  and  two  155-millimeter  guns.  I  know  that,  r 
from  being  personally  present  when  the  negotiations  were  condu  .* 
but  from  correspondence  that  I  have  sinc^  read. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  also  estimating:  for  68  imits  of  4.7-1! 
guns  motorized,  at  a  unit  cost  of  ^316,776,  and  at  a  total  cri-t    : 
$21,540,768.     You  have  had  816  already  appropriated  for,  and  v 
are  figiiring  on  an  addition  of  272,  or  a  total  of  1,088.     What  i-  ' 
condition  as  to  them  touching  your  deliveries  and  your  contract- ' 

Gen.  HoRXEY.  We  are  not  getting  and  have  not  been  gettinc:  - 
stitutes  for  these  abroad  at  all.     They  have  nothing  correspondii.i:  - 
them. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  4.7-inch  gun  is  not  used  in  the  other  armie- ' 

Gen.  Hornet.  No,  sir;  they  have  not  that  particular  caliber.    T' 
nearest  gun  that  the  British  have  to  it  is  the  60-pounder,  which  is  s 
5-inch  gim,  and  they  have  a  4i-inch  howitzer. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  your  program  coming  along?  How  n::i- ' 
gims  have  you  got? 

Mr.  Marshall.  We  are  shipping  24  guns  and  carriages  •^> 
month. 

Gen.  Hornet.  We  have  had  completion  to  September  1  of  30  g-'^.^ 
and  86  carriages. 

The  Chairman.  How  soon  do  you  expect  to  pick  up  this  progran  * 
You  can  supply  that  information  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  have  nothing  beyond  February,  and  it  show  •/ 
the  end  of  February  581  completed,  and  the  carriages  will  be  ' 
excess  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  looking  to  an  enlarged  capacity? 

Mr.  Marshall.  No,  sir;  we  are  not  contemplating  an' enlarj  ' 
capacity. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  figuring  on  162  batteries  of  t>40-nv.'' 
meter  howitzers,  at  a  unit  cost  of  $684,125.  and  a  total  cost  of  ?1!' . 
824.250.     Were  any  of  these  figured  in  your  previous  estimates? 

Mr.  Leach.  Four  hundred  and  eighty-six  batteries. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  is  9.5-inch  guns? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir;  2,592  guns. 

Gen.  Hornet.  We  are  getting,  both  in  this  country  and  from  t 
British,  8-inch  howitzers  and  9.2-inch  howitzers  as  substitutes,  ' 
cause  they  can  be  gotten  while  this  other  howitzer  is  bein^  develo:** 
and  manufactured. 

The  Chairman.  By  "getting"  do  you  mean  that  you  ai-e  ha\  ' : 
them  manufactured,  or  that  they  are  obtainable? 

Gen.  Horney.  They  are  being  delivered. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  in  existence? 

Gen.  Hornet.  Ye^,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent? 

Mr.  Borland.  Are  vou  classing  vour  8-inch  howitzer^  with  t!- 
240's? 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes.  sir;  they  will  be  used  under  the  same  rn^  • 
tions,  side  by  side.  We  have,  in  addition,  procured  from  Bri-"-' 
sources  24  9.2-inch  howitzers,  and  we  have  orders  in  this  coiintrv  '• ' 
100  9.2-inch  howitzers  being  produced  by  the  Bethlehem  Co.,  whoh.n- 
been  manufacturing  them  for  the  British.  They  have  not  made  an^ 
deliveries  to  us  as  yet,  however. 
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The   Chairman.  How   do  your  prospective  deliveries  work  out 
ith  your  program  here? 

<  ien.  Hornet.  We  will  not  be  quite  up  to  the  requirements  by  the 
icl  of  June,  according  to  the  best  estimates  I  have  been  able  to  get. 
The  Chairman.  Do  not  your  requirements  call  for  2,592? 
(  Tcn.  HoRNEY.  You  are  adding  the  figures  for  the  additional  re- 
I  irements  which  we  have  put  in  to  take  us  up  to  next  December  for 
t*  additional  armv. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  not  include  them  ? 
<ien.  Hornet.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  xVnd  all  of  these  figures  look  to  June  30? 
(  Jen.  Hornet.  But  you  have  figured  in  and  added  the  guns  for  this 
»\v  army. 

Ml*.  Leach.  You  have  been  talking  about  guns  delivered,  and  it  is 
It*  difference  between  gims  ordered  and  guns  deliverel. 

The  Ch  WRMAN.  I  say,  2,592  is  what  your  requirements  call  for — 
S  batteries. 

(Jen.  Hornet.  Yes;  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  getting  gims  from  all  the  people  who  are 
»lt»  to  make  them? 

Ml*.  Marshali^.  We  are  not  getting  any  from  Bethlehem  now. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  are  going  to  continue  to  make  the  same 
iiicl  of  guns? 

Mr.  ilARSHALL.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  getting  them  from  Midvale,  and 
r  have  the  pilot  gim  in  the  arsenal  which  is  to  make  the  240-milli- 
i^ter  gun. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  being  made? 

]Mr.  Marshall.  At  Watervliet. 

The  Chair3ian.  You  expect  the  maximum  capacity  at  Watervliet? 

>Ir.  Marshall.  Yes. 

The  CirAiRMAN.  Is  there  any  reason  to  hope  for  that  capacity 
)<>n  ? 

>Ir.  Marshall.  Not  before  Febniary. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  reason  to  hope  for  it  that  soon? 

>Ir.  Marshall.  I  think  so;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  undertaken  to  supplement  this  defi- 
ioiicy  by  the  use  of  10-inch  guns  from  our  own  seacoast  fortifi- 
[itions? 

(Jen.  Hornet.  Well,  we  are  furnishing  a  lot  of  railway  artillery — 
-inch,  10-inch,  and  12-inch  guns  and  12-inch  mortars — and  that  will, 
f  course,  undoubtedly  furnish  the  gun  power  that  will  take  the 
lace  of  this,  to  a  great  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  undertaking  to  use  any  of  the  old  12-inch 
lortars? 

Cren.  Hornet.  Yes;  quite  a  large  number  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  They  correspond  pretty  closely  to  this  howitzer? 

(len.  Hornet.  Yes:  pretty  closely.  The  old  12-inch  mortars  are 
rally  more  powerful  weapons. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  oldest  ones  more  powerful  ? 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes ;  any  jof  them  are  more  powerful ;  even  the 
tldest  model  is  more  powerful  than  this  weapon,  due  to  the  very 
rinch  heavier  projectile  that  you  can  use. 

Mr.  Borland.  In  all  of  these  items  you  have  figured  the  initial 
quipment,  and  then  you  have  figured  50  per  cent  for  training,  mak- 
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ing  150  per  cent  of  the  initial  equipment,  and  then  50  per  oi 
that  combined  total  for  replacements,  bringing  the  total  up  u» . 
per  cent  of  the  original  equipment. 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  when  you  speak  of  this  shortage  yoii  -; 
of  a  shortage  below  the  225  per  cent? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Borland.  Which,  in  any  case,  will  bring  it  below  the  i: 
equipment  ? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  No ;  it  will  not  bring  it  below  the  initial  equi;  : 

Mr.  Borland.  In  other  words,  in  all  of  these  cases  the  initial  «. 
ment  of  the  troops  going  abroad  is  in  sight,  is  it  ? 

(jen.  HoRNEY.  Oh,  yes;  that  will  be  in  sight;  the  initial  equ4 
for  all  of  these  troops  will  be  provided  by  next  April. 

Mr.  Borland.  Your  shortage  is  in  the  training  and  replacen' 

Gen.  Horney.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  doing  about  guns  for  training  f   .'■• 
all  of  your  camps  now  being  equipped  ? 

Gen.  Horney.  We  are  utilizing  all  of  the  artillery  that  we  iu 
hand.    For  instance,  all  of  the  3-inch  field  guns  arc  being  utilizt : 
training  in  this  country,  and  the  4.7-inch  guns  have  been  used, 
are  using  some  6-inch  howitzers  that  we  had,  and  for  standing:  ^ 
we  have  used  the  3.2-inch  rifles,  although  they  are  not  of  the  u.«  . 
t^'pe.     In  other  words,  we  have  made  use  of  all  the  small  eijii:  '. 
we  had  on  hand.    At  Fort  Sill,  where  a  good  deal  of  firing  is  c 
on,  we  have  sent  some  of  the  75-millimeter  guns  obtained  fr»»r.. 
French,  and  recently  we  have  taken  some  oi  the  new  75-millin. ' 
guns  of  the  British  type  that  have  been  produced,  and  used  tlu  .; 
training  purposes  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  these  9-inch  howitzers? 

Gen.  Horney.  All  of  the  training  that  can  be  given  with  thir;::' 
that  sort  must  be  given  in  the  seacoast  fortifications,  and  the  tr 
that  are  going  to  handle  them  are  given  more  or  less  training  r,t  • 
seacoast  fortifications  with  the  nearest  gun  to  it;  that  is,  with  ' 
nearest  gun  they  will  have  to  use  on  the  other  side. 

Col.  Crabbes.  That  training  is  supplemented,  of  course,  when  t 
get  abroad. 

Gen.  Horney.  Of  course,  they  get  final  training  when  clu'V  : 
there. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  lot  of  difference  between  the  use  t : 
mortar  at  the  seacoast  fortifications  and  the  use  of  it  in  field  oji 
tions. 

Gen.  Horney.  This  240-millimeter  gun  is  pretty  nearly  a  ptr 
nent  gim.    It  is  portable  in  the  sense  that  it  forms  a  unit  that  car. 
lifted  up  and  mounted  somewhere  else,  but  when  placed  on  a  feu: 
tion  it  is  just  as  fixed  as  a  mortar  in  the  seacoast  fortification5,  - 
the  handling  of  it  would  be  quite  similar. 

The  Chairman,  You  are  not  trying  to  place  any  of  those  in  ir 
ing  camps? 

Gen.  Horney.  No,  sir;  it  does  not  look  as  though  we  will  ever ! 
any  avaihible  for  that  puqDOse.     The  troops  that  will  handle  ' 
heavier  artillery  are  being  trained  at  the  fortifications  and  not  i'  • 
camps. 
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The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  90  units  of  3-inch  antiair- 
i-nf t  guns,  and  you  got  appropriations  for  270  batteries  ? 

Gen.  Hornet.  Making  810  altogether,  as  there  are  3  guns  to  a 
:iitery? 

The  CiiAiRAiAN.  Making  1,080  guns  all  told  that  you  are  now  fig- 
ring  on'i 
(len.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  General,  you  abandoned,  at  some  stage  of  the  pro- 
eeding,  the  making  of  the  3-inch  antiaircraft  guns  and  went  to  the 
-7- inch  antiaircraft  guns,  did  you  not? 

(len.  Hornet.  The  4.7-inch  antiaircraft  gun  is  a  new  project  which 
hey  wanted  us  to  undertake  from  abroad.  We  have  manufactuixd, 
»r,  rather,  we  have  under  manufacture  one  experimental  4.7-inch 
iiitiaircraft  gun  and  carriage. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  are  not  giving  any  new  orders  for  3-inch  anti- 
lircraft  guns,  are  you? 
(len.  Hornet.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  have  stopped  making  that  design;  that  is,  you 
ire  simpl}'  completing  gims  under  construction? 

(len.  Hornet.  Only  those  under  construction  or  under  orders. 
Mr.  Borland.  You  now  expect  to  change  the  policy  to  the  4.7-incli 
mtiaircraft  gun? 

(ien.  Hornet.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  siiixjrsede  the  3-inch 
•ntiaircraft  gun  or  whether  it  will  have  a  field  of  its  own  for  differ- 
M  t  conditions;  but  the  development  of  that  gun  was  undertaken  as 
r  be  result  of  urgent  cables  from  Gen.  Pershing,  stating  that  a  gun  of 
:  hat  type  and  caliber  was  needed. 

The  CuAUtMAN.  We  have  been  talking  heretofoi'e  in  the  sense  of 
finished  batteries,  using  the  word  "gun"  as  carrying  with  it  the  car- 
riage, the  caisson,  and  so  on.  To  what  extent  are  the  carriages  delay- 
ing as  against  the  guns,  or  are  the  guns  the  slowest  part? 

(xen.  Hornet.  For  the  model  of  1897  for  the  moment  the  gun  is 
the  limiting  factor;  for  the  model  of  IdW  for  the  moment  the  car- 
riage is  the  limiting  factor.  For  the  model  of  1917  they  have  been 
produced  by  the  Bethlehem  Co.  only  in  the  form  of  completed  units, 
:ind  my  understanding  is  that  their  capacity  for  guns  is  gi-eater  than 
t  heir  capacity  for  carriages.  The  figures  we  give  you  of  completed 
units  is  determined  by  the  numl)er  of  carriages  they  are  able  to  pro- 
•  hice. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  these  are  for  the  75  millimeter  guns? 
(ien.  Hornet.  Yes. 

The  Chair3han.  What  about  the  other  types? 
Gen.  Hornet.  Well,  as  I  say,  as  to  the  model  of  1897,  the  gun  is 
the  limiting  factor. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  as  to  the  other  calibers. 
Gen.  Hornet.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  data  which  I  can 
<rive  you. 

Mr.  Leach.  You  can  not  abandon  the  3-inch  antiaircraft  guns. 
If  you  will  look  at  that  table  you  will  find  that  we  used  the  surplus 
for  the  186  batteries  for  buying  the  4.7-inch  antiaircraft  guns,  135 
batteries,  so  that  one  balances  tne  other.  So  that  these  new  90  bat- 
teries of  3-inch  antiaircraft  guns  must  stand,  as  there  has  been  no 
money  for  them.    While  we  only  got  270  3-inch  antiaircraft  guns 
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and  had  provision  made  for  406,  the  surplus,  for  the  136  b«tt«r 
was  used  for  the  4.7-inch  antiaircraft  guns,  or  135  batteries,     "i 
see  there  is  no  extension  and  we  did  not  ask  for  any  money.     We  .- 
the  surplus  for  the  3-inch  antiaircraft  guns  for  the  4.7-incli  :: 
aircraft  guns. 

Mr.  Borland.  Then  you  really  did  not  get  406  batteries  of  *^-  :. 
antiaircraft  guns? 

Mr.  Leach.  They  had  the  money  for  406,  but  they  apparently  . 
got  270.  If  you  will  notice  the  note  at  the  bottom  of  the  tab.r 
will  see  it  sa^^s  "  Excess  funds  for  3-inch  antiaircraft  batterie-.  « 
cient  to  procure  required  4.7-inch  batteries." 

The  Chaiioian.  As  to  all  of  this  total  of  $166,650^66,  wbnt  ;- 
want  is  a  contract  authorization? 

Gen.   HoR>"EY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  only  want  that  in  the  event  that  V" 
able  to  match  up  this  program  with  the  staff's  statement  tou 
the  size  of  the  Army? 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir. 

Tuesday,  September  24,  li<>. 
-  The  Chairman.  In  connection  with  your  field  artillery,  of  ci»r" 
comes  the  estimate  for  the  ammunition  companies.  You  are  a.--., 
for  115  units  for  the  75-millimeter  gun  batteries  at  a  unit  c^l^ 
$94,000,  making  a  total  of  $10,622,000.  Now,  General,  suppose  \ 
state  for  the  record  whether  as  to  this  and  the  subsequent  items  i.. 
are  all  predicated  upon  the  equipment  for  30  divisions,  just  a-  i. 
guns  were. 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir;  everything  on  page  3  there  is  for 
divisions. 

The  Chairman.  And  all  that  has  been  said  heretofore,  tout  ii 
any  reduction  of  these  amounts,  would  apply  here  as  in  connect  • 
with  the  batteries  themselves  ? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir;  the  same  thing. 

The  Chairman.  You  asked  and  obtained  appropriations  for  • 
of  these. 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  same  method  of  figuring  .« 
not  apply  to  the  last  group  of  items  covering  motor  equipment  • 
artillery  and  trench  mortars.  In  the  case  of  the  trench  nlo^tar^, 
will  be  somewhat  complicated,  but  it  is  substantially  figured  on  t.. 
basis.  In  the  matter  of  motor  equipment,  you  will  find  on  the  t 
furnished  you  that  we  have  allowed  50  per  cent  for  traininir.  i 
there  have  been  no  reserves  set  up  for  that. 

The  Chairman.   Let  us  confine  ourselves  to  these   ammunii 
companies  that  we  were  dealing  with.     As  to  the  items  that  j' 
embraced  in  table  B,  what  has  been  said  touching  table  A  app 
equally  to  them? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir;  the  same  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  received  an  appropriation  for  •^"»-'  • 
these  units  for  the  75-miilimeter  guns,  and  you  are  asking  far  I^ 
more.    What  is  the  situation  touching  contracts  and  deliveries ' 

(jen.  HoR^KV.  Well,  theV  are  grouped  together  with  all  of  •■ 
guns  as  a  whole,  and  the  figures  I  gave  you  with  reference  ro  «' 
delivery  of  those  apply  equally  to  these. 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  the  next  item  is  for  75-millimeter  gun- 
ruck  companies.    Does  that  same  statement  as  to  them  hold  true? 

(ion.  HoRNEv.  Yes,  sir;  the  same  statement  holds  true. 

The  Chairman.  x\nd  the  same  statement  holds  true  as  to  the  155- 
iiillinietre  gun  truck  companies? 

(ion.  IIoRNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Tlie  Chaikmax.  Does  that  apply  to  all  of  them  straight  through!^ 

(ien.  HoRXEr.  Yes,  sir;  all  of  those  guns  with  all  the  companies 
ire>  grouped  together  in  figuring  on  the  i)ercentage  of  progress  we 
•x))ect  to  make. 

The  C^HAiRMAX.  So  that  on  yesterday  in  giving  me  the  figures  of 
s\  hat  you  expected  to  do,  you  included  all  of  the  euiiunent  for  the 
itnnuinition  companies? 

(ien.  HoRXEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Tlie  result  of  this,  then,  is  that,  considering  this 
:r^ 75,1^7,000  that  is  being  asked,  the  same  proportionate  reduction  that 
may  be  agreed  on  in  connection  with  the  $466,(556,206  item  will  apply  ? 

(ien.  HoRXEY.  Yes,  sir.  (Jeneral  March  raised  a  point  there  which 
^vill  come  in,  but  which  might  complicate  the  discussion  at  this  time. 
I  Ic  mentioned  a  reorganization  that  Gen.  Pershing  has  rt^connnended, 
:iiid  which  (Jen.  March  said  has  been  approved.  I  knew  that  there 
was  something  under  consideration,  but  I  did  not  know  that  it  had 
\  won  approved. 

The  Chairmax.  (ieneral,  Gen.  March  in  testifying  informallv  off 
t  lie  record  this  morning  stated  that  the  program  had  been  so  revised 
;il)road  as  to  tlie  proportionate  amount  of  artillery  in  connection  with 
:«n  army  of  •SO  divisions  as  to  vary  somewhat  the  basis  upon  which 
these  figures  had  been  made.  That  being  so,  in  the  presentation  to 
I'-  of  the  revised  table  that  y<m  were  to  furnish  as  to  the  number  of 
<rivi>ions  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  appropriation  for  now,  you  will 
fsirry  into  such  calculation  this  new  factor? 

(ren.  HoRXEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairmax.  As  I  understand  this  change,  it  will  apply  to  the 
entire  artillery  program? 

(len.  HoRXEY'.  Yes,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairmax.  Whether  heretofore  appropriated  for  oi-  now 
heing  asked  for? 

(len.  HoRXEY.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

Tlie  Chair^iax.  You  are  asking  for  $066,900  for  trench  mortars. 
1  believe  you  stated  that  the  situation  touching  them  was  not  identical 
witli  that  relative  to  the  field  artillery  proper? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  It  is  not  tied  up  directly  with  the  divisions. 

The  Chairmax.  What  is  the  basis  for  the  estimate  touching  trench 
inortars? 
'  Mr.  Leach.  It  is  ba>ed  on  the  number  of  divisions. 

The  Chairmax.  Then,  if  the  estimate  for  the  trench  mortars  was 
ligured  on  the  same  basis  as  that  in  regard  to  field  artillery,  is  it  not 
subject  to  the  same  revision  due  to  the  factors  that  have  been  dis- 
fiis^ed  heretofore  ? 

(len.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairmax.  The  fir^t  item  that  you  are  asking  for  is  720  trench 
mortars  at  a  cost  of  $150  apiece,  or  a  total  cost  of  $108,000.  You  asked 
for  and  obtained  an  appropriation  for  2,720.  This  does  not  seem  to 
he  one-third  of  the  amount  vou  obtained  before. 
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Mr.  Leach.  This  is  figured  on  a  revised  basis. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  a  reduction  in  the   number  ' 
figured  on? 

Mr.  Leach.  The  9.4-inch  mortars  have  been  decreased  an^i  * 
6-inch  mortars  have  been  increased. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  you;  i\t> 
mean  that  you  have  changed  the  proportions  of  the  different  siz^- 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Hornet.  The  9.4-inch  mortars  have  been  decreased  aiii 
6-inch  mortars  have  been  increased.     What  is  the  diffei^nce? 

Mr.  Leach.  The  difference  is  that  it  is  based  on  present  rp<' 
ments.     Mr.  Borland  will  remember  that  each  one  of  these  di'.> 
trench  mortars  was  used  for  a  different  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  based  on  the  present  requirements,  h;i 
taken  into  consideration  those  that  have  been  provided  for,  <»r  - 
simply  based  on  the  present  requirements  for  an  army  of  l.<^ 
men,  without  regard  to  whether  we  are  under  or  over  pro^'i^i.-''  * 
in  other  appropriations? 

Mr.  Leach.  Personallv,  I  can  not  tell  how  thev  were  di?tn 
on  the  previous  basis.     This  new  schedule  is  the  schedule  in  f 
at  this  tmie,  but  I  can  not  tell  you  how  it  was  distributed  previ    - 

The  Chairman.  The  thing  shows  on  its  face.     Let  us  take  the : 
ticular  item  we  are  dealing  with,  or  3-inch  Stokes  mortar^.    '. 
figure  on  720  units  for  an  army  of  30  divisions  and  you  figui^- 
2,720  for  three  armies,  which  would  have  been  90()  for  an  :»n 
30  divisions.     Now,  that  being  true,  what  I  want  to  know  i-  ^ 
you  now  want  only  720  for  a  division,  or  whether  the  720,  u  ' 
of  representing  what  is  needed  for.  a  division,  is  simply  the  l>'^ 
necessary  after  you  have  averaged  what  you  have  got  and  ^vli:i' 
are  to  get  for  four  armies  of  30  divisions  each? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  It  appears  that  the  previous  appropriation 
than    provided    for   the    present    needs,    according   to    the   r^^  - 
schedule. 

The  Chairman.  It  appears  that  instead  of  wanting  720,  vom  « 
720  less  558,  or  102. 

Mr.  Satteri'ield.  This  item  of  trench  mortar  e^juipnient  f < : ' 
fourth  million  men  was  brought  al)out  by  changes  in  the  othiT 
lery  program.     Therefore,  on  the  basis  of  the  original  estinii- 
the  first  3,000,000  men  who  have  already  been  provided  for,  the 
program  was  appropriated  for  on  the  basis  in  force  at  that  t 
Any  of  these  items,  of  course,  would  be  interchangeable  to  c<« 
the' equipment  of  the  first  3,000,000  men. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  get  a  definite  answer  to  this  4|n»^« 
What  is  now  the  number  of  units  of  3-inch  Stokes  mortars  ne^^*- 
for  a  field  armv  of  30  divisions? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  Seven  hundred  and  twenty. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  if  that  be  true,  and  you  have  had  h" 
priations  made  on  the  basis  of  900  for  three  armies,  you  h^^^ 
180  units  for  each  of  those  three  armies  in  excess  of  what  y  :  • 
figure  as  your  requirement,  or  jou  have  actually  had  558  unit-" 
vided  in  excess  of  your  present  program  for  the  previous  ' 
armies. 

Mr.  SATTERF^ELD.  That  would  be  true,  if  it  were  possible  t« 
sider  that  3-inch  trench  mortar  item  alone  from  the  other  e*]ni; 
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:  the  Army,  but  if,  by  reason  of  reducing  the  3-inch  Stokes  mortars, 

have  to  increase  in  another  mortar,  that  would  not  be  true. 
The  Chaikman.  You  will  want  in  place  of  the  table  which  has 
en  submitted  and  which  figures  720  3-inch,  108  4-inch,  360  6-inch, 
d  120  9-inch,  with  a  total  value  of  $966,900,  to  ask  for  160  3-inch, 

4-inch,  and  590  6-inch,  minus  270  9.45-inch,  and  to  give  us  a 
^dit  in  money  value  represented  by  270  9.45-inch  that  we  over- 
propriated  for. 
(Jen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  General,  please  supply  at  this  point  a  revised 
ble  with  the  amount  of  money  that  is  involved. 
(Jen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  General,  you  anticipate  no  difficulty  in  getting 
ose  in  the  quantities  desired? 
(xen.  Hornet.  No;  they  are  very  simple. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  cost  is,  whether  the  fig- 
e  which  you  have  given  as  to  unit  cost  is  being  borne  out? 
(Jen.  Hornet.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  manu- 
cture  has  gone  far  enough  to  absorb  any  amortization  charges, 
hich  maj^  be  to  give  us  a  fair  average  for  the  total,  yet. 
The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  motor  equipment,  $28,431,600? 
Gen.  Hornet.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  First,  let  me  ask  you  just  the  basis  upon  which 
lis  estimate  has  been  made. 
(Jen.  Hornet.  I  think  you  have  that. 
The  Chairman.  Your  first  item  is? 

(Jen.  Hornet.  Initial  equipment,  plus  50  per  cent  for  training 
id  replacement,  etc. 

Mr.  BoRi^\ND.  That  does  not  involve  the  50  j)ei'  cent  for  training 
id  the  50  per  cent  on  top  of  that  for  replacement? 

(Jen.  Hornet.  No,  sir;  the  50  per  cent  for  replacement  is  not  in- 
uded. 

Mr.  Borland.  After  some  discussion  last  time,  (Jen.  Dickson  cut 
lat  out.  We  agi'eed  on  the  conclusion  that  the  amoimt  of  replace- 
ment and  reserve  for  these  motor  equipment  repairs  would  be  too 
igh  if  we  placed  it  at  50  and  50  and  that  there  should  be  a  re- 
nction. 

(Jen.  Hornet.  The  first  50  onlv  is  included. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  the  second  50  is  cut  out? 

(Jen.  Hornby.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  figured  on  171  of  these  mobile  ordnance  re- 
air  shops  for  the  three  armies  which  you  A^ere  then  providing  for. 
"ou  are  asking  now  for  50.  Evidently  there  has  been  a  reduction  in 
le  number  here,  because  your  other  figures  would  show  57,  whereas 
lese  show  50  ? 

Gen.  Horney.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  be  true,  do  we  not  get  a  credit,  then,  .of  21 
n  these  50,  so  that  the  50  should  be  reduced  to  20? 

Gen.  Horney.  That  will  be  so,  subject  to  the  other  table  which  I 
m  to  prepare  for  you,  the  revision  for  the  Army  artillery. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  state  of  your  orders  and  delivery? 

Gen.  Hornet.  I  will  insert  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  whether  there  is  any  trouble  in  sup- 
lying  these  repair  shops? 
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Gen.  IIoRNEr.  I  j^hoiiid  say  that  there  is  delay  in  getting  »• 
the  tool  equipment  that  goes  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  Will  the  delay  be  as  great  or  greater  tlj  i.   ' 
artillery  they  are  to  go  with? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  No;  not  so  great;  but  for  the  moment  machizit- 
are  very  scare  and  we  are  having  difficulty  in  gettii^  prior  ' 
those  we  need  to  equip  some  of  the  repair  sliops  that  Gen.  Pe.  -    ; 
is  now  asking  for. 

Mr.  Borland.  These  motor  repair  shops  are  estimated  prii: 
upon  1  to  the  division  and  1  for  each  corps;  that  is,  30  for  i 
divisions  and  5  for  the  5  corps — 35 — and  then  you  add  the  •' 
cent  to  that? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir.    We  figure  on  2 J  for  each  of  the  .'> 
instead  of  one,  making  a  total  of  33i,  to  which  we  have  adilc^l  I' 
reserve,  training,  etc.,  making  the  total  50.     It  would  l>e  i^^l    : 
added  the  fraction. 

Mr.  Borland.  It  has  occurred  to  me,  as  far  as  the  training  i,- 
cemed  in  the  camps  in  this  country,  that  you  probably  Tvouli 
stationary  repair  shops  which  could  take  the  place  of  these  p"" 
shops.     These  are  field  repair  shops,  as  I  understand,  desigi.  . 
follow  the  divisions  into  the  front-line  trenches? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  We  have  actually  been  trying  to  train  the  men  ■ 
the  mobile  repair  shops  which  they  woidd  be  called  upon  to  oj- 
and  maintain. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  you  have  these  in  the  training  camps? 

Gen.  IIoRNEY.  Yes,  sir.    We  have  not  set  up  any  shops  in  the  tr. 
ing  camps  except  these  mobile  shops. 

The  Chairman.  There  will  be  not  only  this  reduction  due  t- 
fact  that  yoii  are  figuring  less  for  the  million  men  now  than  yoi: 
when  you  got  your  appropriation,  but  there  will  also  be  the  r* 
tion  incident  to  the  less  number  of  divisions? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  will  be  two  reductions  to  work  on  ( 

Gen. .Hornet.  Yes,  sir;  so  far  as  tlie  total  equipment  of  thv*  A: 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  Borland.  We  gave  you  42  of  those  shops  for  the  three  ar 
You  are  now  estimating  16  for  the  one  army.  You  have  made  ai 
crease? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  We  ought  to  ask  you  for  eight  more  really  if 
equip  the  other  army. 

ilr.  BoRLuXND.  W^hat  was  the  basis  for  the  42? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  On  the  basis  of  14  for  each.    The  organization 
been  changed  so  as  to  call  for  10  for  an  army  instead  of  14  to  »- 
the  other  three  armies  in  the  same  way,  and  we  are  asking  v». 
equip  the  fourth  army  and  that  will  give  us  16  plus  6,  or  22. 

Jlr.  BoRL.\ND.  Are  these  shops  portable  or  stationary  ? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  They  are  mobile  shops;  they  are  portable. 

Mr.  Borland.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  going  to  have  two  pn: 
well-equipped  machine  shops  in  France  for  heavy  artillery  i 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir     I  do  not  know  just  exactly  how  the  i-r 
ect  has  been  finally  divided  up.     These  were  contemplate<l  a:  * 
time  the  other  shops  were  put  in.    The  other  shops  are  for  ia«-  : 
care  only  of  the  major  casualties  to  the  Artillery,  relining  gun-.  * 
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building  carriages,  etc.  These  shops  are  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing the  lesser  repairs  that  can  be  made  in  the  field,  but  which 
are  more  than  could  be  made  by  the  company  mechanic  at  the  front. 
He  has  to  have  tools  in  addition  to  those  carried  with  the  batteries 
themselves. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  nature  of  these  portable  shops;  their 
cost  runs  $500,000  apiece  ? 

Gen.  Hornet.  They  are  shops  mounted  on  trucks  and  equipped 
with  machine  tools,  such  as  are  carried  in  jobbing  machine  shops  in 
ordinary  business.  They  are  capable  of  making  all  the  ordinary  re- 
pairs to  the  artillery  that  do  not  require  the  use  of  heavy  power, 
cranes,  or  things  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Borland.  Are  they  equipped  with  cranes  ? 

Gen.  Hornet.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  recall  the  exact  equipment.  They 
might  have  a  portable  hoist. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  forges? 

Gen.  Hornet.  A  small  forge. 

Mr.  Borland,  And  welding  devices  ? 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir;  things  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Borland.  $500,000  for  a  shop  would  seem  to  be  considerable 
equipment? 

Gen.  Hornet.  It  does  involve  considerable  equipment. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  many  men  go  with  them  ? 

Gren.  Hornet.  For  the  mobile  repair  shops  used  in  connection  with 
the  light  artillery  my  recollection  is  that  something  like  5  officers  and 
100  or  more  enlisted  men.    I  am  speaking  from  memory. 

Mr.  Borland.  Per  shop  ?  . 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Does  not  all  of  that  tend  to  increase  the  nonconw 
batent  force  which  must  be  provided,  transported,  and  fed  ? 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  A  reduction  in  the  number  of  these  portable  shops 
would  be  not  only  an  economy  in  the  cost  of  providing  them,  but  an 
enormous  economy  in  the  cost  of  operating  them? 

Gen.  Hornet.  I  think  not.  That  is  a  problem  which  has  been 
worked  out  and  which  has  received  verv  careful  consideration,  and  on 
the  whole  has  been  determined  to  be  the  most  economical  and  expe- 
ditions way  of  handling  the  necessar}^  repairs  to  the  artillery.  Your 
permanent  shops  are  miles  to  the  rear.  To  send  all  of  your  artillery 
to  the  rear  over  congested  railroad  lines  to  those  base  shops  to  make 
the  minor  repairs,  would  involve  transportation  problems  that  would 
be  very  difficult  to  meet 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  it  not  possible  to  combine  the  work  that  is  done  in 
these  mobile  repair  shops  for  the  divisions  and  corps  to  some  extent, 
and  let  the  heavy  artiller}'^  mobile  shops  take  a  part  of  this  lighter 
work  as  well  as  the  heavier  work  ? 

Gen.  Hornet.  They  will  not  operate  together.  The  lighter  shops 
are  w^ith  the  divisions  which. have  the  lighter  guns  for  repair,  and  the 
heavier  shops  are  with  the  corps  artillery  and  the  army  artillery, 
which  may  be  grouped  with  other  corps  and  army  artillery,  and  en- 
tirely separate  from  the  divisional  artillery. 

Mr.  Borland.  Why  was  the  increase  from  six  to  eight  per  army 
made  for  these  repair  shops? 

8382.5—18 ^77 
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Gen.  Hornet.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  arguments  that  ^ 
advanced  that  caused  the  change  in  the  equipment. 

Mr.  Borland.  AVhat  do  these  division  tractor  units  consist  off 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Thirty  5- ton  tractors,  nine.4-wheel-drive  tru  k 
ammunition  bodies,  2   artillery   supply   bodies,  2   artillery  r^ 
bodies,  2  tank  bodies,  four  4-ton  trailers,  and  fifteen  10- ton  tr^ 

Mr.  Borland.  General,  for  what  purpose  are  these  tractors  u- 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  I  can  not  give  you  the  details  of  just  how  th<.^ 
used,  but  I  will  get  that  for  you. 

Mr.  Borland.  These  tractors  are  distributed  among  the  bat' 
of  field  artillery  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  to  a  divisi<»n. 
they  not? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  In  other  words,  each  battery  does  not  have  it- 
motive  power,  but  the  motive  power  is  distributed  over  two  or  t  * 
or  more  batteries? 

Gen,  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so,  but  I  would  like  to  verify  t! 

Mr.  Borland.  And  there  has  been  no  change  in  that? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Borland.  Does  that  include  the  tractors  used  to  haul  r 
mobile  shops  or  only  the  tractors  for  the  artillery? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Thev  would  be  used  to  draw  them  in  case  of  er 
gency.  Separate  tractors  are  not  provided  for  these  mobile  rt; 
units. 

You  will  notice  the  rate  of  figuring  for  the  third  item;  30  if  * 
initial  equipment,  and  the  training  and  replacement  is  two-thirls 
that. 

•  Mr.  Borland.  I  might  ask  you  for  the  purpose  of  the  reconi. 
though  I  know  from  previous  testimony  these  tractors  have  to  it 
the  shop,  as  I  understand  it,  a  good  part  of  the  time,  and  that  15 ' 
occasion  for  this  large  amount  of  reserve. 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  They  are  subject  to  very  material  repairs:  yes, 

Mr.  Borland.  Mv  recollection  is  that  their  life  is  about  two  mort 
and  then  they  have  to  go  into  the  shop  and  be  overhauled;  in  <^ 
words,  your  reserve  is  much  larger  on  these  on  account  of  the  i: 
lost  in  repair. 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes;  but  still  very  much  less  than  we  figure!  ' 
the  other  units  of  our  mobile  artillery. 

Mr.  Borland.  Oh,  yes ;  because  there  is  no  destruction  of  t:  t^ 
It  is  simply  a  question  of  lost  time  in  repair. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  General,  give  us  the  details  about  the  ar 
lery-fire  control. 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  That  consists  of  two  2i-ton  tractors  at  $5,0fX).  ^'^ 
Nash  chassis  at  $4,500,  two  7-passenger  motor  cars  at  $3,500.  •; 
ammunition  body  at  $500,  two  7-passenger  motor  cars  at  $1,500.  n* 
control,  and  so  on,  $1,300. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  were  figuring  on  the  basis  of  45  to  an  i^ ' 
or  practically  one  and  one-half  to  a  division. 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Sixty-eight  to  the  Army,  I  have  here. 

Mr.  Borland.  But  68  mcludes  your  replacement  of  23,  and  y 
initial  equipment  is  45. 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  do  you  anive  at  that  figure — 45  for  80  i''* 
sions  on  fire  control? 
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Gen.  Hornet.  I  would  have  to  refer  to  the  equipment  table  to  give 
you  that,  Mr.  Borland.    It  is  all  prescribed  in  the  eqiiipment  table. 

Mr.  Borland.  This  fire-control  equipment  is  to  direct  the  fire  of 
each  particular  division? 

Gen,  Hornet.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Borland.  Then,  how  do  you  figure  45  for  30  divisions?  How 
does  it  exceed  one  for  each  division  ? 

Gen.  Hornet.  You  see,  there  are  two  brigades  to  a  division  which 
have  to  be  taken  care  of,  and  each  one  has  its  own  equipment, 
apparently. 

The  Chairman.  In  point  of  fact,  your  table  now  is  two  less  for 
^0  units  than  it  was  when  you  got  your  earlier  appropriation. 

Gon.  Hornet.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  want  to  reduce  the  number  68  by  6. 

Mr.  Borland.  General,  what  is  the  explanation  of  the  large  amount 
of  training  and  replacement  on  thqse  fire  controls,  50  per  cent? 

Gen.  Hornet.  These  instruments,  as  a  rule,  are  rather  delicate,  and 
I  should  think  50  per  cent  was  not  high  at  all.  It  does  not  seem 
high  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  estimate  for  railway  artillery  of 
$24,165,500.    What  is  the  basis  on  which  this  estimate  is  submitted  ? 

Gen.  Hornet.  These  ai'e  projects  approved  by  the  General  Staff. 
They  bear  no  relation  to  the  number  of  troops. 

The  Chairman.  We  gave  you  some  moneys 

Gen.  Hornet  (interposing).  That  is  shown  in  the  table,  and  in 
red  ink  you  will  see  the  items  which  have  not  yet  been  taken  care  of 
by  appropriations. 

Mr.  Leach,  The  ,red  ink  I'epresents  cases  where  appropriations 
have  exceeded  the  guns  required,  and  the  black  ink  represents  where 
the  gims  required  exceed  the  appropriations  already  passed. 

iir.  Borland.  Let  us  understand  that,  Mr.  Leach. 

Mr.  Leach.  The  first  six  columns  show  the  disposal  of  the  guns 
i-equired,  the  seventh  column  is  the  total  guns  required,  the  eighth 
rolumn  shows  the  ffuns  covered  by  appropriations  to  date,  and  the 
last  three  columns  show  the  difference,  the  red  ink  representing  where 
the  appropriations  have  exceeded  the  gims  required,  and  the  black 
ink  representing  where  the  guns  required  exceed  the  appropriations 
ah-eady  passed,  the  net  result  being  a  requirement  of  twenty-four  and 
odd  million  dollars  to  complete  the  project. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  the  $24,000,000,  the  sum  of  the  black  ink  items, 
ie<«  the  sum  of  the  red  ink  items? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Does  this  represent  your  total  railway  artillery 
program  ? 

Gen.  Hornet.  This  represents  the  railway  artillery  program. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  it  includes  the  ai-tillery  program  found  on  page 
14  of  the  estimates  of  last  May? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes;  and  all  other  railway  artillery  items  whei'ever 
they  have  appeared  in  past  bills. 

Mr.  Borland.  This  estimate  was  prepared  and  transmitted  to  the 
Ordnance  Department  by  the  General  Staff? 

Gen.  Hornet.  No  ;  not  the  estimate. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  mean  the  program. 
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Gen.  HoRNEr.  No;  that  would  not  state  it  fairly.  The  proje/:- 
are  based  to  a  large  extent  upon  what  was  available  when  we  start-  : 
out  and  on  additional  requests  received  from  Gen.  Pershing.  It  :- 
the  result  of  a  good  many  conferences  and  discussions,  but  it  repre- 
sents the  projects  as  finally  approved  by  the  General  Staff. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  we  understand  that  you  have  figured  in  tL:.- 
your  big  gun  program  as  represented  by  the  Neville  Island  and  rif 
Mid  vale  extensions? 

Gen.  Hornet.  The  guns  that  must  come  from  Neville  Island  a:. : 
Midvale  are  included. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  start  here  with  the  seacoast  guns  and  the  Nav^» 
guns,  and  you  get  down  to  the  big  14  and  16  inph  guns? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  This  is  the  whole  railway-mount  program  ? 

Gen.  Horney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Leach.  There  is  no  money  in  there  for  Navy  guns.  That  1- 
all  cut  out. 

Mr.  Borland.  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  Leach.  Nowhere  as  yet. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  that  a  separate  program? 

Mr.  Leach.  You  remember  the  clause  inserted  in  the  last  ar^ 
propriation  bill. 

Gen.  HoRNEr.  The  items  are  here,  but  no  funds  are  asked  for. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  mean  you  are  not  asking  for  any  funds  to  pay 
the  Navy  for  guns? 

Mr.  Lbach.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  is  because  the  law  has  forbidden  that,  but  the 
guns  are  here,  and  the  mounts  are  here? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Everything  except  the  actual  cost  of  the  gun  is 
here? 

Gen.  Horney.  Exactly.  We  are  not  asking  for  an  appropriati'^r. 
to  reimburse  the  Navy  for  those  guns. 

The  Chahiman.  And,  of  course,  you  do  not  ask  money  for  gun- 
which  you  get  from  the  fortifications,  either? 

Gen.  Horney.  No,  sir ;  but  we  did  have  some  money  for  the  mount- 
and  the  equipment. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  how  far  you  have  proceeds* ' 
with  this  program.  How  many  of  these  guns  have  been  secured  a:. ! 
mounted,  and  how  far  you  have  gotten  along  with  them? 

Gen.  Horney.  Take  the  first  item,  8-inch  guns,  orders  are  plaivi 
for  all  of  the  8-inch  project.  The  gims  are  available,  and,  I  believ/. 
nearly  all  of  them  have  been  modified  as  far  as  any  modifications  a> 
necessary  to  fit  them  to  the  mounts.  There  may  be  a  small  amorr? 
of  work  still  to  be  done  on  some  of  the  guns.  The  first  of  the  oir 
riages  are  beginning  to  come  through.  They  are  all  under  ord-. 
When  I  said  they  were  all  in  progress,  that  relates  to  all  except  i.: 
fourth  item  of  8-inch  50-caliber  guns.  Of  course,  we  have  none  •: 
those  in  the  fortifications,  and  they  are  to  be  manufactured-  Orilors 
have  been  placed  with  Watervliet  for  25  of  those  guns.  Nothing  1  i> 
been  done  on  the  carriages  except  work  on  the  desim. 

Mr.  Borland.  Are  those  to  be  made  by  contract? 

Gen.  HoKNEY.  They  are  being  made  at  Watervliet^  our  own  ir 
gcnal,  and  the  forgings  will  be  contracted  for. 
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Mr.  Borland.  When  are  they  to  be  delivered  ? 

Gen.  Hornet.  They  will  be  delivered  next  summer. 

Mr.  Borland.  Does  the  Watervliet  Arsenal  make  the  mounts  also? 

Gen.  Hornet.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  These  50-caliber  8-ineh  guns,  model  of  1918,  are  long- 
distance, long-fire  guns  ? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Eailway  mounts? 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir;  all  of  this  is  railway  artilleiy. 

Mr.  Borland.  With  high  elevation  ? 

Gen.  Hornet.  I  can  not  give  you  the  degree  of  elevation  in  all  the 
carriages,  and  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  the  same  in  all  of  them,  but  it  is 
approximately  5  degrees. 

Mr.  Borland.  They  are  to  be  used,  then,  in  conjunction,  I  take  it, 
'with  these  14-inch  guns,  and  so  on,  which  we  are  going  to  use  for  this 
final,  biff-gun  campaign? 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  These  will  not  be  ready  until  the  close  of  next  year  ? 

Gen.  Hornet.  The  first  of  them  will  be  completed  probably  early 
in  the  summer,  but  the  whole  project  will  not  be  completed  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer,  I  should  suspect. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  this  model  1918  a  type  of  naval  gun,  or  is  it  a  type 
developed  for  this  particular  purpose? 

Gen.  Hornet.  It  is  a  sea-coast  type  of  gun, 

Mr.  Borland.  It  will  be  available  for  sea-coast  work. 

Gen.  Hornet.  Of  course,  it  is  longer  than  the  old  8-inch  gun, 
but  50  calibers  is  the  usual  length  of  gun  that  we  are  building  now- 
adays. 

Mr.  Borland.  Before  we  leave  the  8-inch-gun  program.  General,  I 
want  to  ask  you  about  the  Bannerman  guns.  Dia  you  finally  got  the 
Sannerman  guns? 

Gen.  Hornet.  The  6-inch  guns? 

Mr.  Borland.  Yes ;  the  6-inch  Bannerman  ffuns. 

Gen.  Hornet.  I  do  not  know  what  was  finally  done  with  those 
guns.  Mr.  Bannerman,  I  think,  donated  one  or  two  guns  and  the 
money  for  building  a  carriage  lor  at  least  one,  but  whether  or  not 
the  other  guns  were  secured  I  can  not  tell  you  now. 

Mr.  Borland.  There  were  39  Bannerman  guns. 

Mr.  Leach.  The  money  was  cut  out. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  money  was  cut  out,  but  you  are  left  free  to  con- 
tract  for  them  on  some  dirferent  basis. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  do  not  think  we  secured  them. 

Mr.  Borland.  They  have  not  been  secured  ? 

Mr.  ^Larshall.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  BoRij^ND.  Xow,  lot  us  go  ahead  with  the  10-inch  gun.^. 

Mr.  Leach.  The  10-inch  guns  are  the  Schneider  type. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  about  the  10-inch  34-caliber  guns? 

Gen.  Hornet.  All  of  the  10-inch  gims  wo  have  are  about  that 
length  of  gun.    They  are  old-model  guns. 

ilr.  Marshall.  I  have  not  those,  I  am  sorrv  to  sav.  I  can  furnish 
those  figures. 

Mr.  Borland.  Your  notes  do  not  indicate  how  many  of  them  have 
been  secured? 
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Mr.  Marshall.  No,  sir;  this  book  is  issued  from  month  to  month 

Mr.  Borland.  You  can  supply  that  information  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir ;  I  will  do  so. 

Mr.  Borland.  Now,  as  to  the  12-inch  seacoast  guns,  .35-caliber,  yt 
already  have  the  guns,  have  you  not? 

(xen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marshall.  They  are  progressing,  and  v>'e  expect  the  first  '-r. 
in  September  and  the  last  ones  will  be  completed  about  January. 

Mr.  Borland.  Why  is  there  no  amount  set  opposite  these?  A.->: 
they  absorbed? 

Mr.  Leach.  They  are  Navy  guns. 

Mr.  Borland.  These  are  Navy  guns? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  And,  therefore,  no  amount  is  set  opposite? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Borland.  Then,  follows  the  12-inch  carriages.  What  pn><jr -- 
is  being  made  on  these  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  mounts  for  the  12-inch  guns?  That  is  wh/.t  I 
just  mentioned.  The  first  carriusre  or  mount  will  be  due  this  nioiit .. 
aiul  the  entire  12  will  be  completed  by  January. 

Mr.  Borland.  Where  are  these  carriages  being  made — at  t:.- 
arsenal  ? 

Mr.  AL\R8HALL.  No,  sir ;  by  the  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co. 

Mr.  Borland.  Now,  vour  next  item  there  is  12  .50-caliber  Chilis: 
guns. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  have  nothing  on  them. 

Mr.  Borland.  Have  tliose  been  finallv  secured  ? 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  There  is  no  amount  opposite  those. 

Gen.  Hornet.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Was  that  item  included? 

Gen.  Hornet.  There  is  no  amount  to  be  taken  credit  for  or  charjrt  i 
to  those  Chile  guns. 

Mr.  Borland.  Was  there  not  an  appropriation  for  them  in  tl.> 
fortifications  bill? 

Gen.  Hornet.  We  are  not  asking  you  to  increase  it,  nor  are  ^  • 
expressing  any  willingness  for  you  to  reduce  it. 

Mr.  Borland.  These  amounts  here  are  only  increases  or  decreast^' 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Where  the  correct  amount  is  appropriated  in  tlf 
preceding  bill,  it  does  not  appear  here  at  all? 

Gen.  Hornet.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  BoRi>AND.  What  is  the  progress  on  the  Chilean  guns? 

Gen.  Hornet.  They  are  practically  ready.  I  understand  from  the 
Engineer  Division,  which  has  been  following  the  project  throui::. 
that  the  gims  will  be  furnished  in  a  month  or  so.  The  first  one.<=  v  . 
be  ready  for  the  proving  grounds  in  a  month  or  so. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  next  item  is  12-inch  gun  carriages  of  the  slidiri: 
type.    Does  that  refer  to  the  Chilean  guns  ? 
"  Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Tlie  next  item  is  12-inch  seacoast  mortars,  of  which 
you  have  secured  100. 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr,  Borland.  The  12-inch  railroad  carriages  refer  to  the  12-inch 
r>eacoast  niortars,  do  they  not? 
Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  BoRLiiKD.  What  is  the  progress  on  those? 

^Ir.  ^Iarsuall.  The  first  one  was  completed  in  August,  and  the 
others  are  to  follow,  the  total  order  of  91  carriages  to  be  completed  in 
Kebruary.    One  is  already  completed. 

Mr.  Borland.  Now,  as  to  the  sets  of  service  cars,  do  they  refer  to 
tlie  service  cars  for  the  12-inch  guns? 

Gen.  Horney.  For  the  12-inch  mortars. 

Mr.  Borland.  It  appears  that  there  were  59  more  appropriated 
for  than  will  be  needed. 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Borland.  Making  a  credit  of  $10,030,000. 

Gen.  Horney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Now,  as  to  the  20-caliber  12-inch  howitzers? 

(ten.  IIoRNEY.  That  is  a  new  project. 

Mr.  Borland.  Where  are  they  being  constructed? 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  contractis  are  being  placed  witli  the  Midvale 
people.  They  will  have  to  build  facilities  before  manufacturing 
tliem. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  progress  on  them?  Have  you  any  late 
i-eports  'i 

Mr.  Marshall.  No,  sir;  the  contract  has  just  been  placed. 

Mr.  Borland.  When  are  they  to  be  completed? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  do  not  know  what  promises  they  have  made,  but 
t  hey  will  not  begin  delivery  until  sometime  about  the  middle  of  next 
year. 

Mr.  Borland.  Sometime  the  latter  part  of  next  vear? 

y\v.  Marshall.  I  said  not  before  tne  middle  oi  next  year,  but  it 
will  not  be  before  the  latter  part  of  next  year. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  comes  along  with  the  other  big-gun  program? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  think  deliveries  will  be  earlier  than  those  m  the 
cii>p  of  the  14-inch  guns. 

Mr.  Borland.  These  carriages  are  the  carriages  for  the  12-inch 
howitzers? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Where  are  they  being  constructed? 

Mr.  Marshall.  No  contracts  nave  been  placed  for  them. 

(len.  Horney.  I  do  not  think  the  design  has  been  finished.  We  can 
get  them  quicker  than  we  can  get  the  guns. 

Mr,  Marshall.  We  can  get  the  carriages  more  quickly  than  we 
vnn  get  the  guns^  so  that  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  provide  facilities 
for  file  guns,  and  afterwards  to  make  arrangements  for  the  carriages 
or  mounts. 

Mr.  Borland.  As  to  the  14-inch  Navy  guns  and  mounts,  there  is  no 
appropriation  required  for  them. 

Gen.  Horney.  There  are  15  of  them  which  they  are  furnishing 
complete. 

Mr.  Borland.  Are  they  furnishing  the  mounts  as  well  as  the  guns? 
.  (icq.  Horney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  are  not  making  any  estimates  for  the  mounts  ? 

Gen.  Horney.  No,  sir ;  not  for  the  15  guns.  They  are  furnishing 
5  mounts  for  the  15  guns. 
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Mr.  Borland.  How  are  they  expecting  to  be  reimbursed  f«»r  • 
mounts? 

Gen.  Hornet.  They  are  already  completed.    The  mounts  and  r 
have  already  been  completed. 

Mr.  Borland.  Under  a  previous  authorization? 

Gen.  Hornet.  I  do  not  know  how  they  got  the  money.  Tlie  N 
went  to  work  and  made  the  guns  and  mounts,  and  we  got  the^  l" 
from  the  Xavy  complete.  Where  they  got  the  money  from,  -w-. 
not  know. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  provision  of  law  was  that  we  were  not  to  :•" 
them  anything  for  the  guns,  but  it  does  not  forbid  their  ren»'-r :: 
a  bill  for  the  amounts,  as  I  recollect  it. 

Col.  Crabbes.  Those  are  the  guns  that  Gren.  March  referred  to  t* 
morning. 

Mr.  Borland.  General,  the  provision  of  law  was  that,  as  to  •* 
nance  material  transferred  from  the  Navy  to  the  War  Departn.  ' 
there  should  be  no  charge  for  the  obsolete  material  that  the  N 
gave  the  War  Department,  and  that  as  to  such  ordnance  matrr. 
there  should  be  no  charge  until  estimates  were  properly  subm.t* 
and  appropriations  made  in  regular  form.    So  that  does  not  inc/ 
an  estimate  for  the  mounts? 

Gen.  Hornet.  Our  understanding  is  that  the  title  to  these  g*::^ 
remains  in  the  Xavy. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  that  the  title  to  the  mounts  remains  in  t.  - 
Navy? 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Primarily  it  is  up  to  them,  I  assume,  to  make  f^' 
mates  and  for  you  to  include  them  in  the  regular  way  in  your  e-'  • 
mates,  but  that  has  not  been  done? 

Gen.  Hornet.  No,  sir;  and  my  understanding  is  that  they  re* . ' 
title  to  those  guns. 

Mr.  Borland.  It  does  not  follow  that  they  retain  title  under  th  ' 
legislative  provision. 

Gen.  Hornet.  Perhaps  not. 

Mr.  Borland.  At  any  rate,  you  have  the  guns? 

Gen.  HoRNKY'.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  next  item  is  the  14-inch  50-caliber  guns. 

Gen.  Hornet.  Those  are  Navy  guns.    There  are  29  of  those  pur-. 
and  they  are  either  in  process  of  manufacture  or  the  forgings  are  • ' 
hand.     We  are  estimating  for  their  completion.    We  are  also  e-* 
mating  for  the  manufacture  of  the  mounts,  with  their  eqnipmer- 
that  is.  with  the  railway  carriages  and  complete  equipment. 

Mr.  Borland.  Are  those  guns  being  manufactured  by  the  Navy  : 
by  your  department  ? 
'  Gen.  HoRNEY.  They  are  being  manufactured  partly  by  the  Xv  ^ 
and  partly  by  the  Army.     Some  of  the  forgings  are  in  prooe?^-  • ' 
manufacture  at  the  Washington  Navv  Yard,  and  the  Naw  is  un    * 
taking  to  continue  the  work  as  long  as  their  present  work  on  ' 
16-inch  guns  will  permit  them  to  do  so.    A  part  of  the  forginjT'^  '' 
being  shipped  to  Watervliet  to  be  finished,  and  whether  any  of  th- 
are  to  go  to  Bethlehem  and  Midvale,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Borland.  As  to  those  that  are  being  manufactured  by  i''i' 
Ordnance  Department  of  the  Army,  where  have  you  placed  tho^ 
orders? 
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Gen.  HoRNEY.  Those  are  expected  to  be  covered  by  the  Neville 
sland  project. 
Mr.  BoRiiAND.  That  is  a  part  of  the  Neville  Island  project? 
Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  many  of  the  29  guns  are  under  your  juris- 
liotion? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Those  at  the  navy  yards  will  be  manufactured  from 
laval  sets  of  forgings  that  are  already  in  existence. 
Mr.  Borland.  That  is,  the  29? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  That  is,  the  29.  A  part  of  them  will  be  finished  up 
>T  the  Navy  and  a  part  of  them  will  be  taken  by  the  Army  and  fin- 
shed  by  the  Army. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  14-inch  guns  of  60  calibers  are  a  Neville  Island 
project? 

Gen.  Horney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Are  those  the  ones  of  which  you  have  too  many 
appropriated  for? 

Gen.  Horney.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  so  understand. 
Mr.  Leach.  The  gims  were  slightly  overappropfiated  for  and  the 
carriages  were  underappropriated  for.    There  were  64  carriages  re- 
quired and  62  appropriated  for,  and  in  the  next  item  of  the  50-caliber 
14-inch  guns  95  were  required  and  64  appropriated  for. 

ilr.  Borland.  I  was  talking  about  the  preceding  item.    Sixty- four 
were  evStimated  for  and,  as  I  understand  it,  only  62  were  required  by 
the  program.     Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  those  62  will  be  made  by  the  Neville  Island 
project.    Is  that  correct? 

Gen.  Horney.  I  do  not  understand  that  item  at  all.  There  are  no 
such  numbers  as  that  connected  with  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Leach.  There  are  sixty-two  14-inch  carriages  and  there  are 
twenty-nine  50-caliber  Navy  guns  and  ninety-five  50-caliber  Army 
tyve  14-inch  guns. 

Mr.  Borland.  That,  too,  refers  to  the  carriages? 
Mr.  Leach.  No,  sir ;  there  are  sixty-two  14-inch  carriages. 
Gen.  Horney.  And  64  are  appropriated  for. 
Mr.  Borland.  In  the  next  item  you  have  14-inch  guns,  50  calibers, 
and  there  are  95  required  and  64  appropriated  for. 
Gen.  Horney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  is  a  Neville  Island  project  again  ? 
Gen.  Horney.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Borland.  All  of  those? 
Gen.  Hornby.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borl.\nd.  So  that  none  of  these  have  been  started? 
(len.  Horney.  No,  sir;  none  have  been  started. 
Mr.  Borland.  Now,  as  to  the  14-inch  oO-oaliber  French  guns, 
(len.  Horney.  That  project  is  practically  ^ven  up.    The  French 
understand  that  we  can  not  undertake  that  until  we  complete  our  own 
project. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  nothing,  therefore,  is  asked  for  in  this  appro- 
priation for  that  purpose? 
Gen.  Horney.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.    Now,  as  to  the  14-inch  gun  carriages  for  the 
French.    That  is  for  those  guns  ? 
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Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  that  project  has  ben  temporarily  aband 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  next  is  16-inch  howitzers  and  mounts.    T. 
refers  to  the  howitzers  to  be  made  by  the  Midvale  people? 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Did  we  not  appropriate  for  these  in  the  prect* 
bill? 

Mr.  Leach.  For  40  guns  and  20  carriages. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  you  are  asking  now  for 

Mr.  Leach  (interposing).  For  62  guns  and  30  carriages  altocv:' 

Gen.  Hornet.  You  appropriated  for  40  howitzers  and  mouni-- 
for  20  service  cars,  and  we  are  asking  j^ou  for  22  more  howitzer-  * 
mounts  and  10  more  service  cars. 

Mr.  Borland.  Those  16-inch  howitzers  were  to  be  made  by  * 
Midvale  Steel  Co.  ? 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Was  that  the  occasion  of  the  request  for  $15,0<- . 
for  plant  extension  for  the  Midvale  Co.  ? 

Gren.  Hornet.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  $15,000,000  was  to  o  '  ' 
the  howitzers. 

Mr.  Marshalu  The  original  extension  was  entirely  for  the  l***-:' 
howitzei-s,  and  now  when  we  give  them  these  12  they  will  have  * 
make  a  still  further  extension. 

Mr.  Borland.  When  you  asked  for  40  howitzers  to  be  mai- 
the  Midvale  Co..  that  was  accompanied  by  a  request  for  $!•">>>   " 
to  cover  the  extension  of  their  works,  and  now  vou  are  incre:iv  : 
that  order  by  22  howitzers? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  And -that  is  accompanied  by  this  request  for  >1 
000,000  for  increase  of  plant  facilities  there? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  do  not  know  as  to  the  amount. 

Gen.  HorneV.  We  are  not  asking  for  it  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Borland.  I^t  me  see  if  you  are  not  asking  for  it :  You  •.' 
asking  for  $93,000,000  for  increase  of  plant  facilities.     It  «pT^   * 
that  you  are  asking  for  $93,000,000  for  increased  plant  farii : 
The  total  for  the  plant  at  Neville  Island  for  the  14-inch  pui»-  • 
$138,000,000:  the  additional  amount  for  the  Midvale  Co.  for  * 
16-inch  howitzei-s  is  $10,000,000,  making  a  total  of  $148,OOO.0(>0.  / 
there  was  estimated  in  the  1919  fortifications  bill  $55,000,000.    T   ' 
is,  $40,000,000  for  Neville  Island  and  $15,000,000  for  Midvale,  i  r 
ing  a  balance  of  $93,000,000. 

Gen.  Hornet.  Or,  in  other  words,  we  are  reducing  our  estimate  r ' 
Midvale  bv  $5,000,000  in  connection  with  our  increase  at  Nev.. 
Island. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  are  deducting  the  whole  $15,000,000  or  y 
are  leaving  $10,000,000  for  Midvale,  which  reduces  vour  total  re*]' -^ 
for  Midvale  to  $10,000,000? 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir. 

NEVILLE   ISLAND   PROJECT. 
[See  pp.  1249,  1254.1 

Mr.  Borland.  In  connection  with  that,  you  are  increasing  *^ 
Neville  Island  project  to  $138,000,000? 
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Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir;  which  is  a  tiet  increase  of  $93,000,000. 
Mr.,  Borland.  With  the  increase  at  the  Neville  Island  project  is  it 
)t  possible  to  place  the  order  for  the  16-inch  howitzers  at  Neville 
land? 

(Jen.  Hornby.  No,  sir;  that  project  does  not  contemplate  equipment 
at  will  take  care  of  the  howitzers  in  addition  to  the  guns. 
Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  occasion  for  the  increase  at  Neville 
land?  The  amount  of  orders  in  contemplation  at  Neville  Island 
not  increased,  but  it  is  possibly  reduced  by  the  elimination  of  this 
'ench  order. 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  The  project  gi^ew  because  of  the  fact  that  we  had  to 
.ve  the  equipment  to  turn  out  the  guns  within  the  shorter  period  of 
ne  than  we  at  first  figured  upon.  In  other  words,  the  capacity  was 
eater  per  day. 

Mr.  Borland.  Was  it  not  in  contemplation  at  the  time  that  the 
nille  Island  plant  was  proposed  at  a  cost  of  $40,000,000,  to  con- 
nict  all  of  the  14-inch  guns  there  that  were  called  for  by  this 
ogram,  and  in  addition  to  them  the  French  14-inch  guns  that  since 
ve  been  eliminated,  and  was  it  not  expected  to  get  them  out  in 
out  14  months  from  the  time  the  appropriation  was  made,  or 
proximately  September,  1919?  In  other  words,  has  there  been  any 
urease  in  the  work  at  Neville  Island  or  any  decrease  in  the  time 
which  the  work  was  estimated  to  be  done? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  do  not  think  it  was  expected  that  we  would  get 
?m  out  in  14  months.  They  might  have  expected  that  produc- 
n  would  begin  by  that  time.  But  as  we  have  gone  into  the 
oject  we  find  that  deliveries  can  not  begin  so  soon,  and  it  has 
m  necessary  to  increase  the  rate  per  month  of  delivery,  as  stated 
the  general,  in  order  to  meet  the  program.  We  require  a  greater 
laeity  per  month  than  originally  contemplated,  and  that  involves 
additional  expenditure  necessarily. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  this  $138,000,000  estimate  based  upon  the  ma- 
nery,  equipment,  working  space,   and   force  necessary  to  turn 
ise  guns  out  ii)  a  limited  timet 
VIr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 
Ten.  HoRNEY.  At  a  given  rate  per  month. 

Vfr.  Borland.  What  will  be  then  the  demand  upon  that  very 
ich  enlarged  capacity  after  that  particular  rush  is  over?  In 
ler  words,  is  it  deemed  justifiable  to  increase  the  capacity  from 
LOOO.OOO  to  $138,000,000  cost  ? 

jen.  Hornby.  As  Gen.  March  stated  this  morning,  the  War  De- 
'tment  was  willing  to  go  on  record  to  the  effect  that  they  con- 
ercd  it  justifiable. 

^Ir.  Borland.  At  the  time  of  the  original  appropriation  of 
,000,000,  Gen.  Dickson  testified : 

:e  are  pnyinj?  out  of  this  approximately  .$6,500,000  for  the  buildings,  the 
rhine  tools,  and  the  equipment  necessary  for  the  building  of  these  howitzers. 
[r.  Borland.  What  is  the  rest  of  the  $40,000,000  for? 

on.  DfCKsox.  About  $H;sriOO,000  will  be  roiiulred  for  putting  up  a  plant  In 
ch  to  build  the  14 -inch  ^^uns. 

I'ou  have  before  you  the  items  of  the  $138,000,000  estimate? 
won.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Ir.  Borland.  Can  you  give  us  those  to  compare  with  the  original 
mate  of  Gen.  Diclison? 
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Gen.  HoRNEY.  I  have  the  preliniinarj'  estimate  of  cost  ba^-*- 
tentative  plans,  and  the  best  information  obtainable  on  *]>i  • 
1918. 

Mr.  Borland.  Did  the  original  estimate  contemplate   the  ( 
hearth  steel-making  plant  ? 

Gen.  Hornby.  As  I  said  before,  I  did  not  have  any  perscoial  k:. 
edge  of  the  original  estimate;  but  it  is  my  understanding  it  d:  : 
include  the  steel-making  plant  at  all,  but  only  the  gun*£ui:> 
plant. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  was  my  imderstanding — ^that  you  did  n  : 
tend  to  make  steel  there. 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  No.  The  growth  of  the  project  has  involved  p-:* 
in  power  plants,  additional  railroads,  etc.  It  spreads  lifce  a  fan  " 
you  start  to  increase  in  one  direction. 

Mr.  Borland.  Your  original  plan  contemplated  that  you  ^ 
acquire  the  steel  ingots  somewhere  else? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Borland.  Now,  you  are  estimating  for  an  open-heanh  - 
plant  ? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  that  an  element  in  the  delay — ^putting  up  an 
hearth  steel  plant  and  making  your  own  steel  before  you  get  star- . 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Provided  it  takes  longer  to  put  that  up  and  to  ; 
up  the  forging  plant. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  started  out  with  the  idea  that  you  would  pv* 
a  forging  plant  and  acquire  the  steel  ingots? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Now,  your  plan  contemplates  making  the* steel? 

Gen.  Hornby.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Does  not  that  further  postpone  the  actual  pn>: 
tion? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  I  should  sa^  not  necessarily,  because  you  shoulc 
able  to  put  in  the  steel-malang  plant  while  putting  in  the  foir 
plant.  • 

Mt>.  Borland.  If  you  start  in  with  the  forging  plant  and  bnj  ' 
steel  until  ^om  have  put  up  a  steel-making  plants  you  have  not  * 
layed;  but  if  you  build  an  open-hearth  steel-matong  plant  to  r. 
your  own  steel  and  then  proceed  with  your  forging  plant,  tht. 
delay  ? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Provided  it  takes  longer  to  get  the  steel-mal 
plant  than  the  forging  plant;  but  if  you  proceed  with  both  sim' 
neouslv,  it  takes  a  lesser  time  to  get  the  steel-making  plant  tliui 
forging  plant. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  take  some  time  to  forge  the  st<y' 
equipping  the  plant? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  thing  to  do  would  be  to  get  a  temporarr  - 
plv  of  forcings,  enough  to  start  the  activities. 

Mr.  Borl.\nd.  You  have  $16,000,000  for  a  shell-forging  shoi  ' 
$17,000,000  for  a  shell-finishing  ^op.  Were  they  included  ir. ' 
original  estimate?  They  total  $33^000,000,  which  was  alm».5r  t 
amount  of  the  original  estimate. 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  I  do  not  know.  I  did  not  understand  that  the}  '^  ' 
included. 
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Mr.  Borland.  Suppose  you  were  only  seeking  to  rapidly  complete 
e  gun  program,  you  would  eliminate  for  the  time  the  shell-finishing 
op? 

Gen.  Hornet.  No,  sir;  for  the  reason  that  we  will  have  to  have 

ose  shells  manufactured  some  place,  and  the  facilities  do  not  exist 

►w  for  their  production. 

Mr.  Borland.  Are  there  no  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  14- 

ch  shells? 

Gen.  Hornet.  Not  in  (quantity. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Anything  that  exists,  which  is  quite  limited,  is 
ready  being  used  by  the  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  General,  you  have  just  submitted  what  is  desig- 
ated  "  a  preliminary  estimate  of  cost,  based  on  tentative  plans  and 
?st  information  obtainable  at  the  time  made,"  which  appears  to  have 
Ben  by  the  date  here  July  26,  1918,  and  the  total  of  these  figures  is 
L 38,125,000.    How  were  these  estimates  arrived  at? 

Gen.  Hornet.  My  understanding  is  that  this  estimate  was  arrived 
t  either  by  the  representatives  of  flie  Steel  Corporation  or  by  repre- 
jntatives  of  the  Ordnance  Department  with  them,  canvassing  the 
.tuation  and  figuring  the  cost  of  the  different  items. 

The  Chairman.  And  of  necessity  it  is  simply  an  approximation  of 
•hat  the  cost  will  likely  be? 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir.  I  may  add  that  the  Ordnance  Department 
as  felt  that  the  estimate  is  large,  and  therefore  that  it  represents  an 
utside  figure. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent? 

Gren.  Hornet.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  state  the  exact  extent,  but 
tie  feeling  is  that  each  of  the  items  have  been  figured  liberally. 

The  Chairman.  Ten  or  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent  cent  ? 

(Jen.  Hornet.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  percentage. 

The  Chairman.  Assuming  that  this  project  was  to  be  carried  out, 
rhat  would  be  the  capacity  of  the  plant  along  all  lines  of  its 
ctivities? 

Gen.  Hornet.  Fifteen  14-inch  50-caliber  guns  per  month.  I  have 
lot  the  figures  on  the  projectiles,  but  I  will  have  them  for  you  in  a 
Qoment. 

The  Chairman.  Taking  up  the  gun  matter  while  you  are  finding 
he  data  touching  the  projectiles,  would  that  capacity  remain  the 
ame  for  larger  caliber  guns,  and  if  it  would  not,  what  do  you  figure 
vould  be  the  capacity  for  16  and  18-inch  guns? 

Gen.  Hornet.  You  could  arrive  at  it  approximately  like  this: 
The  time  required  to  perform  the  machining  operations  on  14-inch 
md  16-inch  and  18-inch  gims  would  be,  roughly  speaking,  in  pro- 
K)rtion  to  the  square  of  their  caliber;  in  other  words,  the  turning 
)perations  on  tubes  and  jackets  and  so  on  would  be  increased  all  the 
svav  through  about  in  proportion  to  the  square  of  their  caliber 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  that  be  modified  somewhat,  however, 
^y  the  fact  of  whether  there  could  be  at  the  same  time  the  same  num- 
ber of  guns  of  14-inch  caliber  being  manufactured  as  there  could  be 
>f  16-inch  and  18-inch  guns? 

Gen,  Hornet.  I  am  assuming  there  would  be  the  same  number  in 
:)peration  at  all  times,  but  that  each  operation  would  require  a  longer 
time  because  there  would  be  a  larger  surface  to  be  machined. 
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The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  capacity  of  the  plant  v 
be  such  that  the  number  of  guns  in  processes  of  manufacture  v 
remain  the  same  whether  they  were  14, 16,  or  18-inch? 

Gen.  Hornet.  I  think  that  is  the  way  they  are  laying  it  out. 
other  words,  the  number  of  lathes  provided  is  sufficient  to  have  i. 
all  under  operation  at  the  same  time.    The  number  of  pieces  or  :   . 
ings  taken  to  make  up  the  different  guns  would  probably  not  U 
f erent  at  any  one  time.    The  design  would  be  similar  and  ea 
the  parts  would  simply  be  larger.    It  should  be  borne  in  mind  : 
25  per  cent  only  of  the  equipment  will  be  of  such  character  a.^ 
enable  the  machming  of  gims  of  18-inch  caliber. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  will  be  available  for  the  l: 
chining  of  16-inch  guns? 

Gen.  Hornet.  My  understanding  is  that  all  of  the  equipment " . 
be  heavy  enough  for  the  16-inch  guns. 

The  Chairman.  Presumably  your  plant  has  been  so  planned  i? 
give  you  a  forging  capacity  equal  to  your  gun  requirements. 

Gen.  Hornet    Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  it  be  in  excess  of  that? 

Gen.  Hornet.  Not  having  been  present  at  the  preparation  of  i    - 
estimates,  I  would  not  want  to  give  details  like  that.     The  nit:  : 
assumption  is  that  it  has  been  as  nearly  balanced  as  their  jud^. 
could  make  it  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  for  my  inquiry  as  to  that  wa<  ..-  ' 
whether  this  plant  was  looked  into  in  connex'tion   with    its  .- 
making  side  to  furnish  the  steel  to  the  arsenals  for  the  manufa  : 
of  other  ordnance  of  smaller  caliber. 

Gen.  Horney.  I  would  say,  generally,  that  for  the  making  of  : 
steel  ingots  themselves  it  would  be  suitable,  but  the  forging  j  ... 
I  would  say.  would  not  be  suitable.  It  would  be  entirely  too  i.  ^ 
for  use  in  forging  the  smaller  caliber  guns. 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  is  my  understanding  of  it,  Mr.  Sherley. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  me  now  the  shell-manufaciur  . 
capacity? 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  shell-manufacturing  capacity  is  1,600  l\-v 
shells  per  day  of  24  hours. 

The  Chairman.  Three  shifts? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes.  Now,  that  represents  the  total  capacitv, 
it  can  be  turned  on  to  12  or  14  or  16  inch. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  18? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Well,  even  18.  I  should  judge,  although  I  havr : 
the  figures  here.     If  it   was  all  put  upon  12-inch  ammiinit « • 
would  give  a  capacity  of  2,200  per  day  of  that  size.    If  it  was  ali ' 
on  16  it  would  be  1,1 00  per  day,  or  the  manufacture  can  be  di* 
among  the  different  calibers. 

The  Chairman.  Bv  that  do  vou  mean  the  manufacture  of  thf  ^ 
as  a  oompleted,  loaded  shell? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Not  loaded,  but  the  manufacture  of  the  Mx*'').* 
forging  of  the  shell,  and  the  machining  of  the  shell,  so  that  T\i.  * 
leaves  that  plant  it  is  completely  machined  and  ready  to  ^o  t 
loading  plant  in  which  the  explosives  will  be  placed. 

The  CiiAiu.^iAx.  It  is  not  contemplated  to  do  loading  at  thb  p!   ' 

Mr.  Marshall.  We  never  do  that  where  the  ammunition  i^  ' 
chined. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  it  contemplated  that  this  plant  will  manufac- 
iro  anything  other  than  guns  and  shells? 

Mr.  Marshall.  No,  sir;  not  so  far  as  these  estimates  are  ooncemecL 
The  Chairman.  So  that  the  capacity  which  you  have  given  rep- 
?sents  the  maximum  capacity.    Is  your  gun  capacity  on  the  basis 
f  a  24-hour  working  day  of  three  sliifts? 
Mr.  ^Marshall.  That  is  my  understanding;  yes. 
The  Chairman.  How  soon  is  it  contemplated  that  the  plant  will 
e  completed?     I  am  not  talking  now  about  turning  out  stuff,  but 
ow  long  will  it  take  to  build  this  plant  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  have  no  figures  on  that,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
ill  be  completed  until  sometime  in  1920.  In  fact,  I  do  not  think  the 
lant  will  be  entirely  completed  when  the  first  gun  is  turned  out.  It 
3  not  necessary  that  it  should  be.  If  we  have  a  complete  line  of  fur- 
aces,  forging  machinery,  and  finishing  machinery  we  can  begin  the 
onipletion  of  guns  even  if  there  is  still  machinery  to  install. 

The  (^KATRMAN.  Let  me  put  it  in  another  way:  How  soon  will  the 
dant  be  sufficiently  completed  to  enable  you  to  start  work  looking  to 
lie  turning  out  of  gjms  or  the  making  of  shells? 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  is  very  difficult  to  answer.  The  making  of 
teel  and  the  making  of  forgings  could  begin  before  the  machining 
or  those  forgings  was  installed,  and  the  machining  might  come 
I  long  in  time  to  take  up  that  end  of  the  work  when  the  forgings 
rrive  at  the  machining  stage. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  let  us  take  the  forging  end  of  the  plant. 
-low  soon  do  you  figure  you  can  start  to  making  forgings? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Not  before  the  middle  of  1919  at  the  earliest. 

The  Chairman.  About  July  of  next  year? 

Mr.  Marshall.  And  probably  later. 

The  Chairman.  How  soon  thereafter  would  you  expect  to  be  able 
o  get  any  forgings  in  shape  for  machining? 

Mr.  MARsirALL.  I  am  not  able  to  give  those  dates  exactly,  or  even 
ipproximately. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  some  months? 

Mr,  Marshall.  Yes,  sir.  The  project  is  in  too  early  a  stage  to 
rive  any  real  estimates  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  How  soon  do  you  figure  to  get  deliveries  of  guns 
From  there? 

Mr.  Marshall.  In  the  spring  of  1920. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  carriages  as  well  as  guns? 

Mr.  Marshall.  No,  sir:  we  are  speaking  only  of  gims.  The 
[iiounts  will  be  built  elsewhere,  and  they  can  be  built  in  very  much 
less  time.  Therefore,  our  energies  have  been  concentrated  to  getting 
the  ffuns  under  way  first  and  then  turning  our  attention  to  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  Evidently,  then,  you  would  not  hope  to  get  your 
plant  anvwhere  near  completion  much  before  the  beginning  of  the 
vear  1920? 

Mr.  Marshall.  No,  sir;  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  that  is  on  a  favorable  basis,  and,  if  there 
were  delays  or  a  shortage  in  any  regard,  the  time  would  be  greater 
than  that? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir:  shortages  would  increase  the  time,  but  in 
making  this  estimate  we  have  been  governed  by  the  difficult  condi- 
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tions  existing  in  the  country  at  the  present  time,  and  \¥e  have  t: 
to  make  a  fair  allowance  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  contemplate,  in  the  absence  of  a  ct- . 
tion  of  war,  that  those  conditions  will  improve,  do  you? 
,  Mr.  MABSHAiiL.  No,  sir;  we  estimate  that  they  will  be  just  a?  -.* 
cult,  if  not  more  difficult,  than  at  the  moment  in  making  our  estii.. 
of  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  effect,  if  any,  in  your  judgment,  in  tL- 
celeration  of  other  important  work  for  the  Government  would  f • . 
the  abandonment  of  this  project? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  think  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  any  del' 
expression  on  that  in  reply  to  that  question,  but  I  think  thM 
lar^e  activity  abandoned  means  that  a  good  deal  more  money.  1. 
and  material  will  be  available  for  ouier  things.     Just  whic  l 
measure  is,  I  can  not  say. 

The  Chairman.  General,  do  you  know  whether  any  inquiries  L 
been  made  to  ascertain  whether,  as  to  these  guns  that  are  al^ea^.;• 
existence,  there  is  also  in  existence  ammunition  sufficient  to  m/.  . 
them? 

Gen.  HoRNEt^.  I  should  say  that  it  is  practically  certain  thai  u  : 
is  no  ammunition  to  supply  them  of  the  kind  that  they  will  war' ' 
use.  Take  the  larger  caliber  seacoast  guns,  and  we  have  very  ke . ; 
armor-piercing  projectiles  provided  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  some  shot^  too? 

Gen.  Hornet.'  Yes,  sir;  the  Navy  has  shot.    These  have  small  ci- 
ties and  carry  relatively  small  bursting  charges,  while  for  fields 
you  want  as  large  a  bursting  charge  as  you  can  possibly  get,    31 
than  that,  for  our  fieldwork  we  are  using  lighter  projectiles  so  a^  * 
set  longer  ranges,  and  the  very  heavy  projectiles  that  are  used  in  * 
fortifications  are  not  fitted  to  ^e  work  that  is  laid  out  for  these  Lt . 
artillery  guns. 

The  Chairman.  As  for  some  of  those  long-range  guns — beci  ^ 
that  is  what  they  are — ^you  would  use  them,  would  you  not,  in  a>L!.' 
tion  with  the  hammering  of  land  fortifications  or  building  wL  :- 
you  would  want  heavy  projectiles? 

Gen.  Hornet.  Well,  these  are  heavy  projectiles.     When  I  - 
"  lighter  "  I  use  it  as  a  relative  term.    To  get  a  long  range  tL-i 
get  a  large  bursting  change,  we  have  an  entirely  different  lie  .. 
of  projectile.    Even  the  heavy  projectiles  of  the  seacoast  type  c :  t 
a  smaller  bursting  charge  than  the  lighter  projectiles  we  wili   - 
for  field  work. 

The  Chairman.  If  this  project  should  not  be  carried  thn»«. 
what  expenditures  would  have  to  be  made  in  the  way  of  civj'  - 
facilities  for  making  the  ammunition  for  those  guns  which  an*  i 
in  existence  and  which  you  are  planning  to  mount? 

Gen.  HoRNEr.  I  would  have  to  have  that  looked  up,  becau^ 
present  estimates  are  based  on  getting  all  of  those  guns  we  are  ;i  - 
ing  about.    Our  projectile  plant  was  also  based  on  the  suppr- 
that  we  would  supply  the  ammunition  for  all  of  those  euns. 

The  Chair3£an.  Was  the  projectile  plant  predicated  upon  an  ' 
ability  to  obtain  the  ammunition  elsewhere? 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  quantity  we  needed  for  this  pr 
and  posijibly  some  additional  requirements  to  meet  the  gons  ai^.• 
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existence.  I  can  not  tell  you  offhand  what  the  figures  are  for  each 
'  the  two  items. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  guns  are  there  now  in  existence 'that 
•e  carried  into  this  big-gun  program  and  for  which  you  would  have 
»  supply  ammunition? 

Cioii.  fioRNEY.  From  this  Neville  Island  project? 
The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  elsewhere. 

Oen.  Hornet.  A  great  deal  of  the  ammunition  for  this  big-gun 
roject  is  being  provided  from  plants  which  are  either  already  in 
sistence  or  which  have  already  been  expended. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  would  like  to  have  is  a  statement  of  the 
umber  of  guns  already  in  existence  that  are  in  this  big-gun  project, 
nd  then  for  what  proportion  of  those  guns  you  propose  to  supply 
lie  ammunition  from  the  existing  facilities.  The  remainder  will  be 
lie  proportion  that  you  expect  to  get  from  Neville  Island. 
Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MARSHALii.  We  will  have  to  look  that  up. 

(ien.  HoRNEY.  We  will  have  to  prepare  a  statement  of  that,  be- 
ause  we  are  making  some  10-inch  and  some  12-inch  shells  elsewhere, 
.nd  the  number  we  are  planning  to  make  in  this  extension  of  the 
•"f eville  Island  plant  would  have  to  be  determined  after  we  calculated 
he  ammunition  which  is  to  be  made  elsewhere. 

The  CHAIR3IAN.  You  may  not  be  able  to  answer  this  inquiry, 
either:  Assuming  that  there  was  abandoned  the  project  looking  to 
he  making  of  these  additional  large-caliber  guns  and  there  was 
ibandoned  the  Neville  Island  project,  what  delay,  if  any,  would 
result  in  procuring  the  ammunition  for  those  guns  that  you  now  have 
>n  hand? 

Mr.  ISlARSHAiiL.  I  think  we  will  have  to  answer  that  in  connection 
with  the  other. 

Gon.  Hornet.  On  the  face  of  it,  it  would  mean  creating  facilities 
somewhere  else  for  at  least  a  part  of  the  projectiles  we  are  making 
here,  and  whether  that  could  be  done  in  less  time  or  whether  it  would 
recjuire  a  longer  time  would  depend  upon  the  investigation  that  we 
will  have  to  make  of  the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  Loosely  speaking,  it  would  rather  seem  that  it 
would  not  be  a  deterrent  factor. 

Gen.  Hornet.  Offhand,  I  do  not  see  that  it  should  be. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  land  been  bought  at  Neville  Island  ? 

(ien.  Hornet.  My  understanding  is  that  it  has  been. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  price  indicated  here  of  $9,850,000? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  can  not  say  that  the  figures  are  in  accord  with 
the  estimates,  but  the  land  is  either  bought  or  it  may  have  been  taken 
possession  of  with  adjustments  to  be  made  with  the  previous  owners. 
So  I  do  not  think  at  the  moment  that  the  land  has  cost  this  much  or 
any  definite  figure,  but  this  is  the  outside  figure. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  land  unoccupied? 

ilr.  Marshall.  No,  sir ;  but  I  can  not  say  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
occupied.  There  are  some  industries  and  some  houses  there,  and 
some  of  it  is  vacant  land.  To  the  extent  that  we  have  taken  it,  I  can 
not  say  how  much  had  to  be  removed  from  it,  but  this  property  has 
more  or  less  population  on  it  now.  There  is  a  trolley  bne  from  the 
mainland  that  goes  out  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  connected  by  a  bridge  with  the  mainland? 
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Mr.  Marshaix*.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  the  plant  bridge  and  approaches  h*r: 
cost  $2,225,000. 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  present  connections  with  the  mainland  t: 
entirely  inadequate.  Tney  have  just  a  trolley  line  and  a  highT;^^ 
bridge. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  proposed  that  this  bridge  shall  be  paid  f 
entirely  by  the  Federal  Government,  or  does  the  city  of  Pittsburj 
or  any  of  the  other  municipalities  there  propose  to  bear  a  part  of  :: 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  think  it  is  proposed  that  it  shall  be  paid  for 
the  Government,  because,  as  I  understand  it,  we  are  not  putting 
anything  in  the  way  of  facilities  of  that  character  that  will  serve  :: 
public,  but  it  is  all  to  serve  this  plant.    We  will  have  to  move  t-  • 
phone  lines,  trolley  lines,  etc.,  but  we  will  not  add  to  those  facili*.  - 
as  I  understand  it.    This  money  for  the  bridge  connection  is  a^  - 
lutely  necessary  for  the  plant. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  proposed  to  run  rail  tracks  over  this  briJj- 
to  the  plant? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Connecting  with  what  system — the  Pennsylvar..-. 
or  generally  with  the  railroad  systems  at  Pittsburgh  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  It  is  a  rail  connection. 

The   Chairman.  Do   you   know   whether   the   program    has  U 
worked  out  far  enough  to  determine  what  sort  of  rail  connoc-tion-     ■ 
to  be  had? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  whether  you  will  have  full   switchin*:  : 
cilities  of  all  kinds? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sii*. 

The  Chair^ian.  Is  that  involved  in  this  progi-ani  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir.    As  I  understand  it,  the  niilroad  ci>i:! 
tion  would  be  with  adjacent  lines.    You  do  not  mean  switchin;:  ':• 
yond  that  point? 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  exactlv  that,  because  vou  niav  find  vi 
self  dependent  on  one  line  or  subject  to  charges 

Mr.  MarsiiaiJv   (interposing).  That  is  all  controlled  now. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  controlled  now,  but  it  may  not  be  contn*' 
after  this  plant  is  completed. 

General,  Avho  is  conducting  the  negotiations  looking  to  the  en^r 
of  this  plant? 

Gen.  Hornet.  It  is  under  the  Procurement  Division,  under  0.  : . 
McRoberts.  There  are  a  number  of  committees  looking  after  diilr- 
ent  features  of  the  project,  all  heading  up  in  Gen.  McKoberts  at  t  . 
head  of  the  Procurement  Division. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  just  back  from  abroad? 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  now  familiar  with  * 
situation  touching  this  matter? 

Gen.  Hornet.  lie  would  not  be  familiar  with  the  progress;  »►!  : 
during  the  last  month  or  so,  because  he  has  been  abroad  <ince  J: 

Mr.  Marsiiali^.  He  was  here  at  the  time  the  negotiations  ^*.  ^ 
concluded  with  the  Steel  Corporation,  and  the  developments  > '  - 
then  are  those  with  which  he  is  not  personally  familiar,  but  h  -^ 
assistant  here  has  been  handling  those  things  in  his  absence. 
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Wednesday,  September  25,  1918. 


CONTINGENCY. 


The  Chairman.  General,  one  of  the  items  making  up  this  $766,- 
186,709  is  an  inspection,  administration,  and  contingency  item,  fig- 
ured at  12^  per  cent.  What  have  you  got  to  say  in  justification  of 
that? 

Gen.  Hornet.  You  mean  as  to  whether  it  is  more  than  is  necessary 
or  less  than  is  necessary? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  assume  it  is  as  much  as  you  thought  was 
necessary. 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  No;  I  do  not  believe  that  is  entirely  so.  In  some 
cases  the  estimate  was  placed  as  high  as  25  per  cent  for  inspection 
and  test.  Twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  if  I  remember  rightly,  was  all 
this  committee  was  willing  to  authorize  last  year,  and  consequently 
the  figure  was  cut  to  12i  per  cent  straight  through. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  12^  per  cent  predicated  upon  all  of  the 
items? 

Mr.  Leach.  All  except  the  plant  facilities — the  manufacturing  side 
of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  not  in  position  where  this  should  not  be 
a  matter  of  theory  any  longer? 

Gen.  Horney.  No,  sir;  I  am  not,  because  I  do  not  believe  our 
n»cords  are  in  sufficient  detail  or  that  we  have  gone  far  enough  in  the 
work  to  say  that  that  12^  per  cent  is  exactly  the  figure  that  we  ought 
to  ask  for.     It  is  an  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  been  in  this  war  for  considerably  over  a 
year,  and  in  that  time  a  good  many  millions  of  dollai's  hu\i»  been 
s])ent,  and  it  would  seem  we  ought  to  be  in  a  position  where  we  would 
know  something  about  the  overhead. 

Gen.  Horney.  That  is  true,  but  production  is  just  beginning  in 
>ome  rases,  has  not  begun  in  others,  and  in  Ihe  most  favorable  cases 
has  not  proceeded  for  any  great  length  of  time,  and  the  accuracy  of 
our  costs  can  not  be  determined  until  production  has  proceeded  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time  on  all  of  our  projects. 

Mr.  Borland.  General,  before  the  committee  last  spring  you  had 
some  way  of  dividing  that  12^  per  cent;  I  think  5  per  cent  of  it  was 
for  engineering,  and  you  had  another  item  for  inspection,  etc.  Can 
you  give  us  those  figures  now  ? 

(len.  Horney.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  them  at  hand,  but  T  can  get  them 
for  you.    Would  you  like  me  to  get  that? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  would  like  to  have  you  put  in  the  record  a 
stateuient  of  that  kind. 

How  much  of  this  is  intended  to  cover  the  cost  of  providing  hous- 
ing and  transportation  for  workmen  in  connection  with  the  work? 

Gen.  Horney.  I  can  not  give  that  in  the  form  of  percentage  nor 
in  the  exact  number  of  dollars. 
The  Chairman.  Is  any  of  it  for  that  purpose? 
Gen.  Horney.  In  the  estimates  heretofore  made  the  expenses  of 
providing  the  facilities,  including  the  housing  that  has  been  done, 
has  been  included  in  the  cost  of  the  material  produced. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Is  it  not  true  that  there  has  been  a  ruling  by  the 
comptroller  which  excludes  any  of  this  from  use  for  housing  or 
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transportation  of  employees  on  the  ground  that,  Confess  l.i 
made  an  appropriation  for  that  purpose,  you  are  no  longer  at  1.  • 
to  use  these  funds  for  housing  ? 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  not  authorizing  the  expen"'  : 
of  any  of  the^e  funds  for  housing  since  that  went  into  effect. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  include  it,  then,  in  your  12^  per 
estimate? 

Gen.  Hornet.  I  was  not  aware  that  the  housing  was  in  tliat 
per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  got  the  12^  per  cent  before,  the 
ing  was  included  ? 

Gen.  Hornet.  Any  housing  that  was  done  was  not  include<l  iii ' 
12|  per  cent. 

Mr.  Leach.  Mr.  Borland  will  remember  there  was   an   item 
$2,000,000  under   B   and  $4,000,000   under   C,  separate    item-  : 
housing. 

Mr.  Borland.  Yes ;  there  was  a  separate  item  for  housing  ^ ! 
you  had  contracted  for  up  to  that  time  around  certain  plant:^.    V 
had  already  contracted  for  that,  as  I  understood  it. 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Your  estimate  originally  was  25  per  cent,  \^  •> 
not? 

Gen.  Hornet.  I  think  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  was  cut  in  half.  That  was  predicated  ir 
taking  care  of  the  housing  situation  as  well  as  other  things,  wa- 
not? 

Mr.  Leach.  It  was  not  so  stated  in  the  last  hearing,  Mr.  Sherl^y. 
I  recall  it;  that  is,  housing  was  not  mentioned  in  connection  with  t. 
at  all. 

The  Chairman.  General,  let  me  put  the  question  to  you  in  an^t' 
form.    Manifestly,  you  have  not  made  your  estimate  as  to  the  '  • 
cost  conservative.     The  tendency  of  men  dealing  with  a  sitnui 
such  as  now  confronts  the  country  is  not  to  make  a  conservative  e-'. 
mate  but  to  make  a  liberal  estimate,  and  the  tendency  of  manufact .: 
ought  to  be  that  as  things  shake  down  and  your  work  progresse?  -: 
quantity  production  comes  along  to  lessen  the  unit  price. 

Gen.  Hornet.  I  think  that  statement  is  absolutely  correct. 

The  Chairman.  That  being  true,  are  you  not  unduly  consenat*  ^ 
from  your  standpoint,  in  askmg,  on  top  of  all  that,  the  continual'  : 
of  the  12^  per  cent  to  take  care  of  contingencies? 

Gen.  Hornet.  I  am  onlv  hoping  that  the  original  estimate-   i 
costs  as  prepared  were  sufficiently  liberal  to  cover  the  increase?  ' 
expenses  that  have  been  encountered,  increases  in  cost  of  maters 
and  the  necessity  for  plant  facilities  in  addition  to  what  may  ha' 
been  considered  necessary  at  the  time  the  estimates  were  prepa:> 
otherwise,  it  is  practically  certain  that  we  will  have  to  come  to  y 
and  tell  you  that  our  estimates  were  5  per  cent  or  10  per  cent  orl.'>r'* 
cent,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  too  low  and  ask  for  additional  nv^:- 
to  complete  the  projects.    So,  as  I  said  before,  I  hope  these  estiru''  - 
were  prepared  on  a  liberal  enough  basis  to  cover  those  expense^.   < 
Crabbs  is  now  making  a  careful  analysis  of  the  situation  cover  : 
expenditures  for  increased  facilities,  so  that  we  will  have  a  ^'•  ' 
idea  as  to  just  what  this  may  amount  to  and  what  we  may  expe^^: ' 
do  in  the  future. 
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The  Chairman.  But,  General,  every  time  you  get  hold  of  any 
unforeseen  contingency  in  connection  with  the  enlargement  of  fa- 
cilities or  an  increased  program,  it  is  represented  in  a  deficiency 
estimate,  is  not  that  practically  true? 

(i(»n.  Hornet.  Yes.  sir. 

The  CiiAiKMAx.  It  that  be  true  then  you  get  a  ^contingent  fund 
:uui  then  do  not  use  it  for  contingencies.  The  testimony  of  Gen. 
Dickson  was  that  they  were  figiiring  something  like  15^  per  cent  at 
the  time  the  estimate  was  submitted  for  contingencies,  and  that  they 
usually  figured  10  per  cent  in  peace  times;  and  the  point  I  have  just 
made  is  that  nowadays  we  are  dealing  in  such  huge  quantities  that 
contingencies  become  items  suflSciently  big  to  be  asked  for  as  indi- 
N'iduals  items  and  are  so  asked  for. 

Anyway,  this  predicated  just  upon  your  belief  that  in  addition 
to  your  estimate  you  ought  to  have  a  further  leeway  of  12^  per  cent. 

Gen.  Hornet,   xes,  sir;  and  nothing  further  than  that. 

PURCHASE,   MANUFACTUBE,   AND  TEST  OF  AMMUNITION   FOB  MOUNTAIN,  YIELD,  AND 

SISCOB  CANNON. 

[See  p.  1261.] 

The  Chairman.  General,  you  are  asking  under  the  head  of  pur- 
chase, manufacture,  and  test  of  ammunition  for  mountain,  field,  and 
siege  cannon,  etc.,  $884,623,750. 

Last  spring  you  submitted  an  estimate  of  $4,497,234,550,  and  you 
were  given  $3,793,734,550,  which  was  a  reduction  of  your  estimate  of 
$703,500,000.  $3,500,000  of  that  was  represented  by  funds  that  you 
had  obtained  from  the  President's  $100,000,000  emergency  fund  and 
which  you  were  asking  for  the  purpose  of  reimbursing  that  fund,  so 
that  the  actual  cut  was  $700,000,000. 

Gen.  Hornet.  That  is  correct  so  far  as  the  .$700,000,000  is  con- 
cerned, but  the  understanding  that  that  was  for  the  reimbursement 
of  funds  received  from  the  President  was  not  quite  correct,  and  the 
understanding  given  the  committee  was  not  correct  in  that  respect. 
The  $3,500,000  was  not  included  in  the  $15,982,000  which  had  been  re- 
<jue>ted  for  the  completion  of  tbat  plant,  and  it  should  have  been  in- 
cluded. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  of  course,  in  a  sum  of  that  size,  except  for 
the  record,  it  ceases  to  be  important,  because  it  becomes  merged  when 
you  are  dealing  with  nearly  $4,000,000,000,  and  a  $3,000,000  item  in 
percentage  becomes  negligible. 

Gen.  Hornet.  I  make  that  statement  merely  that  the  committee 
will  understand  that  it  was  in  error  when  they  were  given  that  under- 
standing last  spring. 

The  Chairman.  The  ej^timate  which  you  submitted  last  spring  was 
pre<licated  on  what? 

Geri.  Hornet.  On  supplying  the  ammunition  needed  in  France  for 
an  average  of  54  divisions  during  the  year.  It  was  expected  at  that 
time  that  the  average  number  of  divisions  in  France  during  the 
pericxl  for  which  the  manufacture  had  to  be  provided  would  oe  54 
divisions.  That  was  predicated  on  the  assumption  that  the  material 
manufactured  up  to  June  30, 1919,  or,  rather,  that  the  last  of  it  would 
reach  France  on  the  1st  of  September;  or,  in  other  words,  the  first 
two  months  of  the  succeeding  year  had  to  be  covered  in  order  to  pre- 
a  break  in  the  flow  of  supplies,  and  therefore  the  average  number  of 
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dmsions  in  France  from  the  1st  of  September,  1918,  to  the   1-r 
September,  1919,  was  estimated  at  54  for  the  year  and  ammun-r; 
asked  for  accordingly.     I  would  like  to  say  right  here  tliat  :t- 
matter  of  fact  we  have  found  that  two  months  is  not   a  suffix  - 
length  of  time  to  allow  between  the  manufacture  of  a  shell*  it>   - 
ing  filled  and  assembled,  and  packed  and  gotten  to  France.     T. 
period  on  an  average  is  at  least  three  months  and  in  many  case:?  n 
So  that  in  the  light  of  our  recent  experience  those  figures  shoul<l  h:-. 
been  predicated  on  the  average  number  of  divisions  expected  to  i*^  - 
France  from  the  1st  of  October  to  the  1st  of  October;  or  in  t' 
case  we  would  lose  one  month  and  probably  it  ought  to  liave  b 
13  months  instead  of  12  months,  or  at  any  rate  it  should  have  be*  ^  : 
supply  the  ammunition  up  to  the  1st  of  October,  1919,  because  t 
ammimition  manufactured  in  June  will  not  reach  there  until  :i' 
that  tune.    Tlieref  ore,  the  number  of  divisions  which  we  should  h  ;  - 
estimated  for  should  have  been  correspondingly  increased,  beer  - 
of  the  increased  rate  at  which  we  are  sending  troops  abroad,  aii!  * 
figures  out  64  divisions  instead  of  54  divisions. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  now  figuring  to  be  the  numl>er    : 
divisions  that  you  will  average  to  October? 

(icn.  HoRNEY.  Sixty-four.    I  did  not  catch  that  point  when  I  r 
viewed  these  figures  submitted  to  me  by  Mr.  Leach's  division  an»i  •> 
I  passt^d  them  through  on  the  average  of  54.    It  was  a  material  n /- 
take.    The  number  to  be  provided  was  entirely  too  low. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  old  figures? 

(xer.  HoKNEY.  Yes,  sir;  the  old  figures  were  entirely  too  low,  n*  . 
I  accc])ted  without  catching  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  We  cut  your  estimate  $703,000,000? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.' Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But,  if  I  understand  you  correctly,  the  amo'.  • 
which  we  gave  you  was  sufficient  to  take  care  of  54  divisions? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  No;  it  would  havt  been  sufficient  to  take  care  of  li. 
purchase  of  ammunition  for  54  divisions  if  you  had  not  cut  it 

Mr.  BoRL-VND.  We  cut  that  only  the  two  months  after  the  enil  -  f 
the  fiscal  year? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  You  cut  it  about  22  per  cent,  §^700,000,000,  off  of  iL 
item  of  $2,946,697,800,  that  was  roughly  22  per  cent  of  the  amom/ . 
that  is  more  than  one-sixth. 

The  C^iiAiRMAN.  You  have  what  you  consider  to  be  the  avi»rai'' 
expenditure  for  guns  that  are  in  France,  that  average  being  ma  i 
up  by  a  balancing  of  the  maximum  quantity  that  is  used  when  g:r- 
are  in  the  most  active  sc»ctor  at  the  front  with  the  less  sum  whirii  - 
used  when  they  are  either  in  a  more  quiet  sector  or  in  the  traiiii:i' 
camps  in  France? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  average  as  great  or  greater  than  (i/ 
tiverage  of  the  French  and  English  for  similar  types  of  guns! 

Gen.  Hornet.  It  is  greater,  based  on  figures  which  have  been  g\\^' 
to  us  by  the  General  Staff  in  France.  These  figures  have  been  t]Ut- 
tioned  by  the  Ordnance  Department  and  others  in  this  country  ar  • 
tlie  General  Staff  in  France  several  times  have  been  requestVil  ■• 
review  these  figures  to  see  if  they  could  not  reduce  the  rate  of  nrc 
on  which  we  were  basing  our  program;  but  each  time  they  have  coc' 
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bf^ck  with  a  statement  that  those  figures  were  considered  the  mini- 
mum that  it  was  safe  to  assume. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  been  on  the  supposition  that  the  rate  of 
fire  would  be  maintained  or  has  it  been  on  the  supposition  that 
having  a  longer  line  of  support  you  ought  to  have  that  leeway  over 
what  will  be  the  actual  fire  of  the  guns? 

Gen.  Hornet.  The  argument  is  oecause  of  the  greater  leeway,  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  rate  of  fire  being  to  increase  our  reserve,  since 
our  reserve  was  based  on  the  estimated  monthly  consumption. 

The  Chairman.  It  acts  double.  It  gives  you,  first,  a  greater  initial 
supply  and  then  it  gives  you  a  greater  reserve  based  on  the  reserve 
iiupply. 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir.  In  other  words,  the  effect  is  to  increase 
the  reserve  amount  of  ammunition  available  in  France. 

The  Chairman.  In  point  of  fact,  have  your  guns  over  there  been 
averaging  the  rate  of  fire  that  you  figured  on? 

Gen.  Hornet.  We  have  not  any  figures  on  that  yet.  I  have  figures 
of  past  experience  of  the  British  on  which  I  based  the  statement  that 
our  averages  were  higher  than  theii's,  and  also  the  French. 

The  Chairman.  In  submitting  this  estimate  you  have  undertaken 
to  disregard  one  cut  that  was  made  in  the  appropriation  and  have 
added  to  the  money  that  was  given  you  the  amount  which  you  now 
consider  essential  in  order  to  supply  the  ammunition  for  the  average 
number  of  divisions  that  you  expect  to  have  at  the  front  up  to  Octo- 
ber 1? 

Gen.  Hornet.  That  is  practically  the  period,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  ammunition  has  to  be  manufactured  in  the  fiscal  year  in  order 
to  keep  the  flow  of  ammunition  tx)  the  front  constant.  I  have  not 
only  put  in  here  the  amount  that  you  cut  from  the  appropriation, 
but  I  wdsh  to  ask  you  to  increase  it  so  as  to  cover  the  64  divisions  on 
an  average  or  what  Col.  Crabbes's  figures  may  show  instead  of  leav- 
ing it  at  54.  This  point  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  just  a 
year's  consumption  which  we  are  asking  for. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  you  are  only  counting  in 

Gen.  Hornet  (interposing).  We  are  beginning  with  the  1st  of 
October  and  ending  with  the  1st  of  October. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that.because  you  have  not  shipped  any  ammuni- 
tion prior  to  the  1st  of  October? 

Gen.  Hornet.  What  we  are  getting  is  coming  from  the  French. 
We  are  beginning  to  ship  ammunition,  but  we  have  not  shipped  it 
yet  in  very  large  quantities.  It  is  based  on  what  will  be  consumed 
from  October  1  to  October  1. 

The  Chairman.  In  point  of  fact,  you  have  not  been  slowed  up  at 
all  by  virtue  of  any  lack  of  funds? 

Gen.  Hornet.  Up  to  the  present  time? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gen.  Hornet.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  Treasury  balance! 
•  Gen.  Hornet.  We  are  "  broke." 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  that  you  have  spent  the  amount 
of  money  which  you  have  been  given? 

Gen.  Hornet.  It  has  been  obligated.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  but  you  have  not  spent  it?     . 
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Gen.  Hornet.  Xo,  sir.    We  have  some  lar^e  Treasury  balar:   - 

The  Chairman.  You  received  $2,000,000,000  in  cash  and  vol 
the  right  to  contract  for  $1,793,000,000,  the  contract  right  ?  ' 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir.    That  has  been  practically  all  obUc  * 
and  other  negotiations  now  in  hand  would  obligate  all  and  nior?  * 
all  of  this  $700,000,000  ttiat  we  are  asking  for. 

The  Chairman,  How  about  the  cash  ? 

Gen.  Hornet.  We  are  not  pressed  for  cash  for  the  moment. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  are  not,  but  have  you  o' ' : 
tions  out  that  are  going  to  absorb  all  the  cash  as  deliveries   - 
along? 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir. 

Ihe  Chairman.  So  the  situation  that  now  confronts  you,  a-- 
ing  the  basis  of  your  calculation  to  be  one  that  you  will  abide  V; 
that  you  are  going  to  need  to  enlarge  by  cash  or  obligation,  or  '•» 
your  expenditure  for  ammunition  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  ^ 
next  from  $3,500,000,000  to  nearly  $5,000,000,000? 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  assurance  have  you  that  you  are  goirj 
actually  be  able  to  obtain  that  amount  of  ammunition? 

Gen.  Hornet.  The  Production  Division  feel  that  they  are  c"  , 
to  be  able  to  produce  the  ammunition  that  we  are  asking  for.  i 
whether  all  of  the  contractors  come  through  or  not,  we  have  to  h 
authority  before  we  can  proceed  on  the  campaign  of  buying. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true,  provided  the  authority  that  yoo  r  * 
have  is  insufficient  to  use  all  oi  the  capacity  that  you  now  see  :  ' 
some  time  ahead  ? 

Gen.  Hornet.  There  are  some  caliber  of  projecticles  for  which 
ditional  capacity  must  be  created  still. 

The  Chair3ian.  How  much  of  this  new  estimate  is   prediv  ' 
upon  the  big  gun  project  which  is  dependent  upon  the  carry: 
through  of  the  Jfeville  Island  program? 

Gen.  Hornet.  That  is  not  separated  in  our  notes,  but  I  can  z 
you  the  approximate  figures  by  comparing  the  amount  of  amn.  • 
tion  called  for  for  14-inch  guns  and  16-inch  howitzers  with  ' 
amount  that  would  be  required  for  the  lesser  number  of  guns  t . 
we  will  actually  have  independent  of  the  "Neville  Island  project. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  item  amounts  to  what? 

Gen.  Hornet.  $54,230,000. 

Mr.  Borland.  Assuming,  however,  that  you  went  ahead  with  ^ 
Neville  Island  project,  how  soon  would  you  need  this  anunnnit: ' . 
This  estimate  is  dependent  upon  the  Neville  Island  guns  beinir  . 
service,  and  they  can  not  be  ready  for  delivery  until  the  sprinrr   ' 
1920,  and  probably  not  in  service  until  later  in  that  year.    W' 
would  you  need  these  estimates  for  ammunition? 

Gen.  Hornet.  So  far  as  the  14-inch  guns  are  concerned,  the  « *  * 
to  be  made  at  Neville  Island  should  be  taken  out  in  either  case.    1' 
for  the  fact  tKat  some  capacity  for  manufacture  of  shell  dep^:  * 
upon  the  Neville  Island  capacity,  and  must  be  created  elsewhere — 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  understand,  but  you  did  not    .: 
ure  that  in.    That  would  be  taken  care  of  in  your  eleven-twer.: 
ninths. 

Gen.  Hornet.  That  would  not  include  the  cost  of  facilities  f 
"aking  them. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  was  coming  to.  Is  that  a  part  of 
:he  $103,500,000  that  you  are  asking  for  plant  facilities? 

Gen.  Hornet.  No,  sir;  that  we  have  put  entirely  on  the  Neville 
Tsland  project.  It  is  included  in  B,  and  so  it  is  struck  out.  It  car- 
ries with  it  certain  facilities  that  will  necessary  to  provide  14-inch 
projectiles  for  the  14-inch  guns  we  already  have. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not,  however,  represent  a  sum  anything 
like  that  which  would  be  eliminated  through  eliminating  the  other 
^ms  and  ammunition? 

Gen.  Hornet.  No,  sir ;  it  would  be  a  small  percentage  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Speaking  generally,  what  is  intended  to  be  done 
with  this  $103,500,000  for  plant  facilities?  Is  that  to  furnish  or 
:?reate  added  facilities? 

Gen.  Hornet,  That  entire  $103,500,000  is  for  nitrates.  Col.  Joyes 
will  be  available  to  give  that  information  if  you  want  it. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore,  it  relates  to  all  forms  of  ammunition. 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir ;  that  ie  basic. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  expecting,  then,  outside  of  the  facili- 
ties for  making  ammunition  that  you  have  already  spoken  of  in  con- 
aection  with  the  14-inch  guns  and  16-inch  howitzers,  to  increase 
your  plant  facilities  for  making  the  shells,  not  having  in  mind  now 
some  of  the  ingredients? 

Gen.  Hornet.  No,  sir ;  not  as  a  separate  project.  We  find  all  the 
while  as  manufacture  goes  on  that  machine  tools  must  be  purchased 
iind  fixtures  made,  and  all  of  that,  in  a  strict  sense  of  the  word,  repre- 
'>ents  plant  facilities,  but  that  is  included  in  the  cost  of  the  shells 
themselves. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  carried  as  a  separate  item  at  all? 

Gen,  Hornet.  No,  sir. 

The  Chauiman.  Now,  all  of  this  money  is  predicated  upon  making 
not  only  the  shells,  but  procuring  the  powder « 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir. 

POWDEB   FI-A.NT. 

The  Chairman.  Has  any  estimate  been  made  as  to  your  capacity 
to  procure  during  the  year  the  powder  that  this  added  program  calls 
for? 

Gen.  Hornet.  The  powder — and  I  refer  to  the  propellant,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  explosive — is  the  limiting  factor,  and  a  recom- 
mendation has  been  made  to  the  General  Staff,  to  go  to  the  Secretary 
^f  War,  that  additional  powder-making  facilities  be  provided  on  a 
tract  of  land  near  Louisville,  Ky.,  which  has  already  been  procured, 
in  order  to  bring  up  the  weakest  link  of  the  chain. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  to  be  a  Government  institution  or  a  Du 
Pont  institution? 

Gen.  Hornet.  The  recommendation  was  that  the  Du  Pont  people 
bo  called  upon,  or  the  Du  Pont  Engineering  Co.  be  called  upon  to 
Iniild  it  and  operate  it;  but  it  will  be  a  strictly  Government-owned 
plant. 

The  CHAiR3fAN.  Did  not  the  Du  Pont  people  buy  that  land? 

Gen.  Hornet.  They  had  an  option  on  it,  but  1  do  not  know  the 
details  as  to  how  the  matter  stands  now — whether  they  will  purchase 
it  and  hold  it  subject  to  the  Government's  needs,  or  whether  the  Gov- 
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ernment  has  actually  acquired  it,  I  can  not  tell  you.    My  impr*^- 
is  that  it  belongs  to  Vhe  Du  Fonts. 

The  Chairman.  That  project  has  not  been  approved. 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  No,  sir;  no  action  on  that  has  been  taken. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  do  you  expect  to  increar*  . 
powder  facilities? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  The  recommendation  was  to  have  a  capacit' 
600,000  pounds  per  day,  starting,  however^  with  300,000  poan<.-  • 
day  and  completing  the  plant,  if  found  desirable,  at  the  time  tLt»  * 
three  units  would  be  finished. 

The  Chairman.  It  involves  an  expenditure  of  what  money  i 

(iren.  HoRNEY.  It  involves  an  expenditure,  roughly  speakir.L'. 
$10,000,000  for  each  100,000  pounds  per  day  capacity,  I  shoui.i  - 
judging  from  past  experience. 

The  Chairman.  So,  if  you  reach  the  maximum 

Gen.  HoRNEY   (interposing).  Six  hundred  thousand  poancL- 
day  would  mean  $60,000,000,  probably. 

The  Chairman.  No  estimates  are  submitted  here  based  upon  ■• 
scheme  ? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  No,  sir;  that  has  not  been  approved  yet. 

The  Chairman.  In  view  of  your  statement  that  the  dctermir  . 
factor  in  vour  ammunition  is  your  capacity  for  making  powder  > 
as  a  propellant  agent,  ought  not  the  estimate  to  be  cut,  in  the  al>-*: 
of  provision  for  increasing  your  powder  facilities? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  If  that  recommendation  is  disapproved  and  a  >'. 
sion  reached  not  to  further  increase  our  powder-makinjr  facii/  - 
then  tins  part  of  our  estimate  might  have  to  be  reduced  in  onit-r : 
not  have  more  projectile-making  capacity  than  we  have  powder  • 
match  up  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  this  estimate  is  more  than  a  projectile  '-*' 
mate,  is  it  not? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir;  it  includes  powder  to  be  made  and  all  tl 
but  it  is  a  question  of  providing  not  merely  the  projectiles  t!  ' 
selves  but,  in  cases  like  tne  156s,  where  we  have  not  capacity  cn'^  .' 
to  increase  those  facilities 

The  Chairman   (interposing).  General,  what  I  am  trying  t«' 
is  to  see  how  far  you  have  matched  up  your  program  with  the  var* 
major  elements  that  go  to  complete  it.    This  estimate  that  vo'. 
proposing  to  get  money  for  contemplates  a  certain  quantity  of  am: 
nition  for  a  given  number  of  divisions  abroad  over  the  year.    N  ' 
it  can  only  be  carried  out  if  you  can  actually  produce  that  am   " 
of  ammunition,  and  you  can  only  produce  that  amount  of  ammur 
tion  if  you  are  able  to  get  the  powder,  which  is  one  of  the  r.-  * 
factors  in  it.    Therefore,  unless  you  are  prepared  to  present  a  r"' 
gram  for  getting  your  powder,  ought  you  not  to  reduce  your  estir 
to  the  extent  that  your  capacity  for  making  powder  will  redno  * 
quantity  of  ammunition  that  you  can  obtain? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  I  think  not  just  now,  for  the  reason  that  it  i?  - 
question  of  the  time  within  which  we  get  this  ammimiticHt,  as  ^ 
as  the  quantity  of  it,  that  makes  the  problem  diflBcult,  and  wf  " 
expecting  to  get  these  increased  powder-making  facilities  to  baK ' 
Ihe  program,  so  that  we  will  then  have  the  capacity  neoessarr'; 
maintain  the  rate  of  fire  that  Gen.  Pershing  asks,  aIthou|^  ve  ▼ 
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:  have  the  capacity,  perhaps,  to  set  up  as  large  a  reserve  as  he 
■usking  for. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  follow  you.  Your  estimate  here  is  an 
imate  based  upon  an  initial  supply  and  reserve.  That  is  true,  is  it 
t? 

'wen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir. 

riie  Chairman.  And  whatever  you  get  will  be  used  as  you  need 
use  it'i 

lien.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  to  the  extent  you  have  to  draw  on  your 
-ierve,  you  will  draw  on  it;  but  that  sum  total  of  the  supply  made 
►  of  both  your  initial  supply  and  the  reserve  is  necessarily  predi- 
led  upon  the  ability  to  produce  a  given  amount  of  powder.  That 
true,  is  it  not? 
(Jen.  HoRNEY.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  if  you  are  not  prepared  at  this  time  to  get 
at  amount  of  powder  and  are  not  asking  at  this  time  to  increase 
Kir  powder  facilities  so  as  to  can-y  out  that  part  of  your  program, 
hy  does  not  there  necessarily  come  a  reduction  in  your  whole  pro- 
'ain  to  that  which  you  can  produce  within  the  time  for  which  we 
•e  making  appropriations? 

(Jen.  HoBNRY.  I  see  the  point  you  are  making.    In  other  words, 
ju  want  to  know  if  this  estimate  can  not  be  reduced  to  the  extent 
lat  will  jstill  leave  us  enough  projectiles  to  match  up  with  the  powder 
lilt  we  see  our  way  clear  to  produce? 
The  Chairman.  Well,  is  not  that  the  logic  of  the  situation? 
Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  this  estimate  is  submitted  upon  the  basis  of 
roducing  a  disproportionate  number  of  shells  to  the  powder  ? 

Gen.  Hornet.  It  was  based  on  the  theoretical  amount  of  ammuni- 
on  required  to  meet  the  conditions  laid  down. 

The  Chairman.  And  on  the  assumption  that  there  would  be  ere-  ' 
ted  the  facilities,  l)oth  for  powder  and  shell,  necessary  to  carry  it 
\\t  within  the  time  you  have  indicated? 

Gen.  Hornet.  No  accoimt  has  l>een  taken  of  the  probability  of 
iir  being  able  to  produce  shells  before  we  could  get  the  powder. 

The  Chairman.  Of  coui-se,  that  being  true,  unless  provision  was 
i>  be  made  for  increasing  your  powder  capacity  there  ought  to  bo 

reduction  both  in  that  part  of  the  estimate  which  relates  to  shell 
nd  that  part  which  relates  to  powder. 

(Jen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Because  you  have  in  this  estimate  monej'  intended 
'or  powder  that  you  do  not  now  see  your  way  clear  to  procure  within 
he  time  contemplated  ? 

Gen.  Hornet.  We  are  at  least  doubtful  of  our  ability  to  get  it. 
•  The  Chairman.  Now,  in  making  these  estimates,  did  you  figure 
dimply  what  the  powder  would  cost,  without  carrying  into  the  cost 
iny  absorption  of  plant  investment,  or  is  that  figured  in? 

Gren.  Hornet.  That  is  figured  in  the  cost  of  this  powder.  I  will 
lavetogBt  the  original  figures  to  verify  that. 

The  CHAIR3IAN.  So  that,  in  point  of  fact,  if  this  estimate  was 
illowed  upon  the  basis  presented,  it  would  represent  sums  out  of 
which  you  could  and  would  expect  to  pay  for  such  plant  develop- 
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ernment  has  actually  acquired  it,  I  can  not  tell  you.    My  impression 
is  that  it  belongs  to  the  Du  Fonts. 

The  Chaikman.  That  project  has  not  been  approved. 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  No,  sir;  no  action  on  that  has  been  taken. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  do  you  expect  to  increase  your 
powder  facilities  ? 

Gen.  HoRKEY.  The  recommendation  was  to  have  a  capacity  of 
600,000  pounds  per  day,  starting,  however^  with  300,000  pounds  per 
day  and  completing  the  plant,  if  found  desirable,  at  the  time  the  nrsi 
three  units  would  be  finished. 

The  Chairman.  It  involves  an  expenditure  of  what  money? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  It  involves  an  expenditure,  roughly  speakin^^  of 
$10,000,000  for  each  100,000  pounds  per  day  capacity,  I  should  sny, 
judging  from  past  experience. 

The  Chairman.  So,  if  you  reach  the  maximum 

Gen.  HoRNEY  (interposing).  Six  hundred  thousand  pounds  per 
day  would  mean  $60,000,000,  probably. 

The  Chairman.  No  estimates  are  submitted  here  based  upon  that 
scheme  ? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  No,  sir;  that  has  not  been  approved  yet. 

The  Chairman.  In  view  of  your  statement  that  the  determining 
factor  in  vour  ammunition  is  your  capacity  for  making  powder  useii 
as  a  propellant  a^ent,  ought  not  the  estimate  to  be  cut,  in  the  absence 
of  provision  for  increasing  your  powder  facilities? 

Gen.  Hornby.  If  that  recommendation  is  disapproved  and  a  deci- 
sion  reached  not  to  further  increase  our  powder-making  faciilties* 
then  this  part  of  our  estimate  might  have  to  be  reduced  in  order  to 
not  have  more  projectile-making  capacity  than  we  have  powder  to 
match  up  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  this  estimate  is  more  than  a  projectile  esti- 
mate, is  it  not? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir;  it  includes  powder  to  be  made  and  all  that; 
but  it  is  a  question  of  providing  not  merely  the  projectiles  them- 
selves but,  in  cases  like  tne  156s,  where  we  have  not  capacity  enough 
to  increase  those  facilities 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  General,  what  I  am  trying  to  do 
is  to  see  how  far  you  have  matched  up  your  program  with  the  various 
major  elements  that  go  to  complete  it.  This  estimate  that  you  are 
proposing  to  g^et  money  for  contemi)lates  a  certain  quantity  of  ammu- 
nition for  a  given  number  of  divisions  abroad  over  the  year.  Now, 
it  can  only  be  carried  out  if  you  can  actually  produce  that  amount 
of  ammunition,  and  you  can  only  produce  that  amount  of  ammuni- 
tion if  you  are  able  to  get  the  powder,  which  is  one  of  the  major 
factors  in  it.  Therefore,  unless  you  are  prepared  to  present  a  pro- 
gram for  getting  your  powder,  ought  you  not  to  reduce  your  estimate 
to  the  extent  that  your  capacity  for  making  powder  will  reduce  the 
quantity  of  ammunition  that  you  can  obtain? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  I  think  not  just  now,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  a 
question  of  the  time  within  which  we  get  this  ammunition^  as  well 
as  the  quantity  of  it,  that  makes  the  problem  diflBcult,  and  we  are 
expecting  to  get  these  increased  powder-making  facilities  to  balance 
the  program,  so  that  we  will  then  have  the  capacity  necessary  to 
maintain  the  rate  of  fire  that  Gen.  Pershing  asks,  although  we  will 
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ment  as  might  be  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  the  powdt  r 
gram  within  the  time  planned  ? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  I  would  have  to  review  those  figures  to  mak^-  - 
that  that  was  included. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  know  that. 

Note. — ^The  cost  used  in  estimating  for  ammunition  would   not  cov^r  - 
large  plant  extensions. 

BASIS   OF   ESTIMATES. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  I  suggested  awhile  ago,  informally.  - 
perhaps  the  more  accurate  way  to  determine  the  number  of  div.- 
for  which  ammunition  should  be  supplied  for  a  year  was  to  -: 
a  weighted  average  based  upon  the  exact  program  as  to  the  div^ 
that  would  be  in  France  during  the  year  from  time  to  time,  i: 
you  worked  out  such  a  weighted  average,  and,  if  you  have,  v 
IS  it? 

Col.  Crabbes.  The  weighted  average  such  as  you  desire  slu»w^ 
average  of  68  divisions  in  France  for  the  12-month  period. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  order  to  get  a  really  scientific  ba>>. ' 
that  should  be  carried  as  part  of  the  equation  the  average  of  - . 
munition  that  will  be  expended  for  these  divisions? 

Col.  Crabbes.  I  have  divided  the  12-month  period  into  two  pt^r    . 
of  six  months  each.    The  first  period  absorbs  the^  relatively  in^  ' 
period  during  the  winter  months  and  shows  during  all  that  jk: 
an  average  of  51  divisions.    The  second  period  absorbs  the  t-r/ 
active  period,  or  approximately  the  entire  active  period,  t\w  • 
summer's  campaign,  and  shows  there  will  be  an  average  of  7r. 
visions  there  during  that  time.    Now,  on  the  basis  of  relative  ■• 
sumption  of  ammunition,  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  what  the 
sumption  would  be  during  thei  relatively  inactive  months  as  .' 
pared  with  the  active  campaign  months. 

The  Chairman.  Gen.  Homey,  if  I  understand  you,  you  w;r.:  • 
add  to  this  estimate  an  additional  sum. 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Gen.  HoRXEY.  $558,308,320  plus  the  12^^  per  cent  for  insiv: 
administration,  and  contingencies,  or  $72,288,540. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  total  amount  that  vou  now  wm.: 
add  to  this  estimate  is  $630,592,800  ? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Eliminating  your  plant  facilities,  which  I  «i 
presume  you  are  adding  to,  you  are  practically  doubling  tlii"^   - 
mate? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Practically. 

The  Chapman.  Why? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Because  of  the  reasons  I  gave  you  just  now.    \^' 
the  original  estimate  was  submitted  the  calculation  was  ba>tHl 
lesser  number  of  divisions  than  we  now  believe  need  to  be  pn»'» 
for. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  thought  this  estimate  was  suppo^eil  t" 
care  of  that  ? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  This  estimate  is  the  balance  needed  to  take  <v' 
the  number  of  divisions  which  we  were  originally  estimating  !• ' 
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10  increase  I  am  asking  for  is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  increa  3ed 
nuher  of  troops  that  will  now  be  in  France,  and  for  which  we  must 

11  ko  provision. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  you,  then,  what  this  estimate 
ally  represents  as  presented  formally  is  the  cut  which  we  made  out 
■  your  previous  estimate? 

(ten.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir;  as  I  explained  to  you,  when  I  examined 
le^o  figures  and  noted  they  covered  54  divisions,  and  noted  also  that 
on  I  September  1  to  September  1  approximately  54  divisions  would 
*  in  France  on  an  average,  I  thought  that  asking  a  replacement  of 
luit  you  had  stricken  out  was  all  tliat  I  was  justified  in  asking  for; 
It.  as  I  stated,  our  recent  experience  shows  that  the  allowance  of  two 
onths  from  the  time  of  manufacture  imtil  we  get  it  to  France  is 
[)t  sufficient,  and  should  be  advanced  another  month,  and  because  of 
ic  fact  we  are  sending  troops  over  tliere  at  an  increasinsr  rate,  in- 
'eases  the  average  number  of  troops  in  France  to  be  provided  for. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  now  snnply  throwing  together  the  $3,- 
^3,734,000  and  odd  dollars  that  you  were  given  for  this  purpose  with 
n  estimate  that  now  amounts  to  something  over  $1,600,000,000  as 
i>t  revised,  in  order  to  give  you  a  sum  that  you  think  is  sufficient  to 
Lipply  the  ammunition  that  will  be  ex])ended  during  lii  months  by 
4  divisions? 

Gen.  HoRXEY.  Yes;  enough  to  make  good  the  shortage;  in  other 
rords,  we  arrive  at  it  like  this :  The  original  estimate  for  54  divisions 
ailed  for  an  expenditure  of  $2,960,864,800.  You  allowed  of  that 
•2,260.864.800.  The  total  amount  reciuired  for  64  divisions  is  $3,519,- 
73,120.  The  difference  between  that  and  the  amount  you  allowed  in 
our  last  appropriation  amounts  to  $1,258,308,320.  We  have  asked 
or  $700,000,000  of  that,  leaving  a  balance  of  $558,308,320,  which  is 
he  amount  we  are  asking  you  to  increase  this  estimate. 


September  24,  1918. 
ordnance  estimates. 

ITATEHENT  OF.  OEH.  PETTOK  C.  MABCH,  CHIEF  OF  STAFF,  AND 
BBIO.  OEH.  ODVS  C.  HOBNET,  OBDNANCE  DEPAETHENT. 

The  Chairman.  Gen.  March,  certain  apparent  differences  touching 
:he  program  arose  in  connection  with  the  testimony  of  the  ordnance 
>fficers  relative  to  their  part  of  the  estimates  which  have  been  sub- 
iiitt^d,  and  in  view  of  that  fact  the  committee  thought  it  might  be 
wise  to  present  to  you  the  view,  as  they  understand  it,  which  has 
been  presented  by  the  ordnance  and  see  just  where,  if  at  all,  any 
difference  exists  between  it  and  the  prop-am  which  you  stated  to 
the  committee  the  other  day.  As  I  understood  your  statement,  the 
progi-am  now  contemplated  80  divisions  to  be  in  France  by  July  1, 
and  18  divisions  to  be  at  home. 

(len.  March.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  The  total  strength  of  those  98  divisions  being 
represented  by  4,860,000  men? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  the  statement  as  I  gathered  it  from   t'- 
ordnance  people  was  that  they  were  now  submitting  estimate^  f* 
more  divisions  than  you  stated  and  the  testimony  before  this  co.. 
mittee  in  May  showed  that  they  had  submitted  estimates  and  w.- 
allowed  estimates  on  the  basis  then  of  90  divisions  exclusive  of  r: 
30  divisions  that  were  to  be  equipped  through  the  French,  the  fir-: 
30  divisions,  which  of  itself  woula  show  presumably  a  program, 
excess  of  the  program  now  suggested.    It  is  proper  to  state  that  t . 
30  divisions  to  be  furnished  abroad  looked  to  initial  equipment  if. 
not  to  any  reserve,  etc. 

Now,  that  is  such  a  wide  discrepancy,  as  the  committee  s^es    * 
from  what  we  gathered  from  your  statement,  that  it  seemed  desir.i 
in  some  wav  to  clarify  the  situation.    General,  am  I  stating  -v  •  - 
position  correctly? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  That  is  substantially  correct,  sir,  except  as  to  l*-.  «: 
ing  clear  the  difference  in  date  on  which  we  figured  our  number. 

Gen.  MARfii.   I  can  perliai)s  straigliten  out  those  facts.     The    :  - 
cussion  which  I  gave  the  committee  was  based  on  the  fiscal  year  *'\  • 
ing  June  80,  1919,  and  at  the  end  of  June,  1919,  the  strength  of  •  • 
Army  we  hope  for  is  what  I  told  you — 98  divisions  in  all,  80  in  Fr::* 
and  18  here,  and  no  more.     Now,  the  Ordnance  people  in  geti    . 
utilities  for  gun  construction  want  to  have  set  forth  to  them  a>  ^  • 
as  can  be  set  forth  what  may  be  the  military  program  for  th<*  i.    ' 
six  months  of  the  next  year,  and  in  order  to  give  them  a  ha^i-;  of  •  < 
culation  for  that  part  of  it  they  were  told  to  calculate  to  De**e: 
31,  1919. 

The  Chairman.    May  I  interrupt  you  right  there?     If  T  n    i. 
your  te^stimony,  you  stated  that  the  4.850,000  men  repro><»nte'l  i 
maximum  that  you  hoped  to  reach  by  the  1st  of  July  of  next  y.  •* 
and  that  thereafter  the  effort  would  be  to  maintain  the  Armv  at  t   . 
maximum. 

(yen.  March.  I  do  not  think  so.     T  do  not  think  you  will  fiii«i 
testimony  showed  that.     That  was  the  impression,  perhaps,  that  y 
got. 

The  (^HATRMAN.  Well,  whether  that  was  stated  or  not,  that  ^  i-  ■ 
mistake,  as  I  understand  vou  now? 

Gen.  March.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  think  that  is  borne  out  by  my  f- 
tiniony.  You  asked  me,  as  I  recall,  what  the  maximum  streniit 
the  Army  would  be  under  that  program,  and  I  told  you  0^  divi-  > 
in  all,  and  that  we  expected  to  reach  that  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  y 
If  the  war  continues  beyond  1919 — that  is,  into  1920 — ^appix>priai 
will  be  asked  from  Congress  for  that  program  for  the  nert  year 
tirely  iiulepen<lent  of  that  we  are  asking  for  now.  That  is  w!.  i: 
have  in  mind. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  it  may  be  that  the  explanation  of  difft  -^ 
in  number  of  divisions  is  found  in  this  regard:  The  Ordnance  <c 
testified  that  while  their  table  showed  12  divisions  at  home,  that  * 
number  of  men  who  were  to  be  at  home,  if  divided  according  t-  * 
divisions  abroad,  would  give  a  different  number. 

(xen.  HoRNEv.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  thereby  reached  their  conclusion  or 
strength  of  approximately  42.600  men  to  a  division? 

Gen-  Mar(  II.  That  is  what  they  did;  but  they  were  not  justiS*  ^  * 
doing  it  at  all.    We  will  have  only  a  certain  number  of  div-- 
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Drmed,  and  the  rest  of  the  men  are  in  replacement  camps  and  student 
fficers'.  training  camps  and  depot  development  battalions,  and  that 
^rt  of  thing,  the  men  bein^  trained  to  keep  up  the  supply  over  there, 
rhich  has  no  connection  with  the  individual  organization  at  all. 

In  order  to  be  perfectly  clear  about  this,  Mr.  Sherley 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  we  want  to  be. 
Gen.  March  (continuing).  The  amount  of  the  deficiency  in  the 
Ordnance  Department  appropriation  which  pertains  strictly  to  the 
iscal  year  ending  June  30, 1919.  is  about  $508,000,000.  The  amount 
»f  their  deficiency  estimate  whicn  pertains  to  the  so-called  increase  of 
trength  in  the  next  fiscal  year  running  to  December  31  is  the  rest 
»f  it;  is  that  clear? 

The  Chairman.  Your  statement  is  clear ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  I 
LHi  prepared  to  reconcile  it  with  testimony  that  we  have  had,  as  I 
inderstendit. 
(len.  March.  Is  not  that  so,  General? 

(ien.  HoRNEY.  I  think  the  general  refers  to  the  additional  cash  ap- 
propriation which  we  need  against  the  contract  authorization. 

The  Chairman.  General,  for  the  moment  I  am  disregarding  the 
question  of  whether  what  you  ask  is  voted  in  the  form  of  cash  or  con- 
rract,  because  the  Government  stands  responsible  for  whatever  it 
authorizes  you  to  contract  for. 
(ren.  March.  Yes;  of  course. 

Tho  Chairman.  As  I  understand  the  situation  now,  the  program 
that  is  being  submitted  in  the  way  of  estimates  amounts  to  something 
t)ver  $3,000,000,000,  and  is  for  the  purpose  of  equipping  divisions 
with  equipment  such  as  goes  with  divisions  in  France;  is  not  that 
t  rue.  General  ? 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes ;  that  is  correct 

The  Chairman.  If  I  am  mistaken  in  that,  I  would  like  to  be  cor- 
i-octod  here  and  now  by  the  Ordnance  people. 
(ion.  March.  Yes;  so  would  I. 

Tho  Chairman.  Because  that  is  very  important  in  connection  with 
those  items. 

Gon.  HoRNEY.  You  read  the  testimony  of  hist  May  to  the  effect 
that  the  equipment  procured  in  France  for  the  trco])s  going  over 
there  originally  was  not  counted  against  the  estimate,  and  I  pre- 
-iinie  that  is  correct,  but  I  was  not  jiresent  at  that  heai-ing.  We  arc 
now  asking,  as  you  state,  for  a  number  of  additional  divisions.  From 
<  he  organization,  that  appears  to  be  more  Artillery  than  will  be  or- 
jjanized  as  Artillery  divisions,  but  it  is  not  out  of  the  wav  so  far  as 
the  equipment  of  the  individual  soldier  in  other  respects  is  concerned, 
so  that  the  difference  should  be  confined  to  the  artillery. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  dealing  now  with  artillery  without  regard 
to  ordnance  equipment  for  individual  soldiers, 
(ien.  March.  Yes. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Well,  it  is  important.  General,  that  in  giving  this 
authorization  we  understand  just  what  the  basis  is.  Now,  I  suggest 
that  the  difficulty  might  have  arisen  somewhat  in  a  rearrangeinent  of 
the  quantity  and  character  of  equipment  that  would  go  to  a  division 
so  that  the  appropriations  heretofore  made,  while  made  on  the 
theory  of  equipping  90  divisions,  in  point  of  fact  on  the  equipment 
now  desired  did  not  represent  that  number,  and  therefore  the  need  of 
this  additional  appropriation.    Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  that? 
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Gen.  March.  I  can  tell  you  just  how  it  is  done.    When  wf 
barked  on  this  program  in  France   the  scheme  of  the   Anitr 
organization  over  there  provided  for  corps  Artillev   for  ea.:: 
divisions  and  Army  xVrtilIer>'  for  each  30  divisions,  but  as  Per- 
has  proceeded  with  the  organization  of  his  army  and  the  exx>er  • 
he  has  gained,  he  has  recommended,  and  it  has  been  appro\  v 
give  the  corps  troops  for  each  4  divisions  and  the   Army  \r 
for  each  20  divisions,  so  that  the  amount  of  corps  and  Army  .v 
tillery  which  will  be  necessary  to  carry  the  program  throu<rl.  ~ 
be  relatively  greater  than  we  assumed  when  we  entered  the  war. 

The  Chairmax.  Practically  one-third  more? 

Gen.  March.  That  is  the  actual  fact. 

The  Chairman.  Now.  is  that  an  explanation  of  this  differenc**' 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  the  explanation. 

Gen.  March.  No;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  did  not  know  .i 
those  figures  at  the  time  they  drew  these  estimates  up. 

Mr.  Borland.. General,  let  me  interpolate  just  there.    The  e?iti:.  .: 
now    furnished    for   these   additional   divisions   in    this    defioi* 
bill  compare  in  every  respect  with  the  estimates  that  were  furni- 
for  the  equipment  of  the  preceding  90  divisions  last  May,  the  -: 
number  of  75-millimeter  guns,  the  same  number  of  155-niiHiii. 
guns,  etc.    Tliey  are  comparable  all  the  way  through.    So  we  hx.kr 
among  other  things,  for  some  enlargement  of  the  Artillery  proirr 
per  army,  but  we  did  not  find  it. 

Gen.  March.  There  is  no  enlargement  of  the  Artillery  pro«rr;. 
per  division.    The  divisional  Artillery  remains  constant. 

Mr.  Borland.  It  remains  constant  for  the  Army,  apparently.    : 
for  the  divisions.    That  is  the  basis  on  which  we  are  figiirin<r.    V' 
did  not  find  any  enlargement  of  the  program  or  any  additional  <r    - 
per  corps  or  organization. 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  That  was  prepared  before  any  change  in  the  orii : 
ization  was  contemplated. 

Mr.  Borland.  If  such  an  enlargement  has  occurred,  as  was  .-  .: 
gested  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  hearings  yesterday,  it  does  not  t:  - 
pear  in  the  analysis  of  these  estimates  which  is  before  the  commit:-' 
Of  course,  that  is  one  thing  we  would  want  to  have,  if  such  u' 
enlargement  has  occurred. 

Gen.  March.  The  facts  are  as  I  am  stating  them  to  you  aboiu  : 
program. 

The  Chairman.   Now,  here  is  something  that  it  seems  to  me  the  n  • 
mittee  ought  to  know,  and  that  is,  what  to-day  is  demanded  in  t 
way  of  guns,  not  simply  out  of  this  appropriation,  but  your  tnt  ■■ 
program  as  you  are  now  planning,  whether  that  program  is  to  >• 
on  the  30th  of  June  or  the  1st  of  January,  1920;  whatever  yoiir  pr; 
gram  is,  we  ought  to  know  it  in  terms  of  artillery,  and  the  we  one  ' 
to  know  alongside  of  it  what  of  that  program  you  have  acquirinl  •  r 
acquired  money  for.    The  diflFerence  would  indicate  what  yoii  li  •  * 
need  appropriations  for,  assuming  we  are  to  now  appropriate  ui  t 
the  end  of  any  period  such  as  you  name,  and  along  with  it,  as  a  ij»:  * 
ter  of  iiiformation  and  aid  to  us  in  coming  to  a  ccMiclusion,  th-  r 
ought  to  be  an  explanation  of  any  difference  that  may  appear  in  wi  ■[ 
we  have  provided  with  what  was  stated  the  money  we  gave  v«»"  * 
provide,  and  without  that  information  I  am  unable  to  very  inle 
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ently  determine  what  moneys  are  needed  now,  except  to  assume  that 
hatever  is  asked  for  is  needed. 

Gen.  March.  What  you  ask  for,  of  course,  can  be  gotten  for  you 
1  a  relatively  short  time,  because  all  that  is  a  matter  of  record,  and 

will  be  very  glad  to  send  down  those  statements  in  parallel  columns 
he  way  you  want  them. 

BIG-GUN   PLANT,  NEVILLE  ISLAND,  FA. 

[See  pp.  1226,  1254.] 

The  Chairman.  General,  all  of  the  statements  that  you  have  been 
naking  heretofore  touching  this  program  look  to  the  actual  procure- 
nent  of  this  field  artillery,  most  of  it  by  July  1  and  the  balance  of 
t  bv  December  31  of  next  year? 
Gren.  March.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  estimates  submitted  and  appropria- 
tions made  last  spring  for  the  last  fiscal  year  touching  a  big-gun 
program  which,  of  necessity,  could  not  be  completed  so  rapidly  as 
these  guns  of  smaller  calibers.  As  I  recall,  you  asked  and  obtained 
nbout  $40,000,000  for  the  creation  o{  plant  facilities  at  Neville 
Island  and  some  $15,000,000  for  the  enlargement  of  the  plant  at  Mid- 
vale.  You  are  now  asking  for  $93,000,000  in  addition.  The  com- 
mittee would  like  to  know  whether,  in  view  of  what  has  been  said 
both  on  and  off  the  record  as  to  the  military  situation,  whether  it  is 
desirable  now  to  undertake  that  preject  and  to  carry  it  forward  as 
proposed  by  these  estimates? 

(len.  March.  The  Neville  Island  prgject,  Mr.  Sherley,  was  entered 
upon  by  the  War  Department  at  a  tmie  when  this  increased  military 
program  had  not  been  approved,  and,  in  fact,  had  not  been  developed 
to  the  extent  it  is  now,  and  when  it  seemed  inevitable  that  the  war 
might  last  until  1920.    The  proposition  was  considered  not  only  in 
the  light  of  furnishing  a  big  gim  plant  for  our  armies  in  France  but 
also  considered  the  construction  of  a  part  of  the  plant  for  amiixuni- 
tion,  which  would  furnish  the  ammunition  side  by  side  with  the  big 
guns  themselves,  and  would  lead  us  ultimately   to  replacing  the 
smaller  caliber  big  ^ns  in  our  seacoast  fortifications,  which  had  be- 
come obsolete  practically  by  the  development  of  these  guns  of  even 
larger  size  than  we  had  considered — 16  and  18  inch  ^ns.    The  pro- 
gram was  considered  also  from  the  possibility  of  furnishing  the  Navy 
with  gun  construction  for  their  veir  large  guns,  which  we  are  now 
going  to  put  on  the  modern  battleships,  replacing  the  smaller  guns 
used  before,  and  it  was  thought  it  would  be  well  worth  while  for  the 
United  States  to  go  into  this  thing'  from  the  standpoint  not  only  of 
what  would  happen  during  this  war  but  what  would  happen  after 
the  war  was  over.    On  the  combined  basis  of  those  two  facts  the  pro- 
gram has  OTOwn  from  the  original  $38,000,000  to  $40,000,000,  which 
we  originally  asked  for  now,  to  $140,000,00,  in  round  numbers. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  speak  of  getting  deliveries  of  guns,  do 
you  mean  to  include  the  carriage  as  well  as  the  gun,  or  just  ttie  gun? 
In  other  words,  will  you  get  deliveries  of  carriages  contemporaneous 
with  the  guns? 
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,  Gen.  Hornet.  More  easily.    You  can  get  the  carriages  more  ri" 
idly  than  you  can  get  the  guns. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  would  expect  deliveries  of  the  finished  *:.: 
and  carriage  to  begin  by  next  year  1 
.  Gen.  March.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  that  involves,  of  course,  a  certain  amouni  • 
expenditure  in  the  way  of  steel,  both  for  the  plant  and  for  the  <r.i 
and  for  labor  both  in  erecting  the  plant  and  m  building  the  gun-. 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

The  Chair3ian.  Your  other  program  is  going  to  tax  your  fa 
ities  here  pretty  heavily  for  other  caliber  of  guns.    In  view  of  t:. 
fact,  is  it  thought  desirable  to  divert  labor  which  would  other^v.- 
be  available  for  the  rest  of  your  ordnance  program  to  this  work  i 

Gen.  March.  I  have  taken  that  problem  up  with  the  Secretarr   : 
War,  because  of  course  it  is  a  thing  that  ought  to  be  considered,  r 
the  War  Department  thoroughly  appreciates  just  what  you  ai-e  It- : 
ing  up  to.     It  is  a  question  where  the  decision  is  really  a  matter  •  * 
governmental  policy  which  lasts  for  all  time,  and  we  thought  it  wo 
be  desirable.    I  mean  to  say,  we  talked  this  over  long  before  t  - 
$138,000,000  was  put  in  this  deficiency  bill.    We  have    been  :»t 
preached,  from  the  other  standpoint,  by  demands  made  by  the  \(  *' 
Industries  Board  to  cut  down  the  structural  steel  necessary  to  put  u: 
this  big  plant.     It  means  great  big  cranes  for  handling  enorn 
ingots  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.    We  decided  to  make  the  i-e- 
mendation  to  this  committee  to  go  through  with  the  project  witii 
clear  explanation  of  what  it  meant,  namely,  that  this  wouM  r 
come  into  the  immediate  drive  of  early  next  year,  and  coultl  o  \ 
come  into  the  program  toward,  the  end  of  the  year,  but  would  f  : 
nish  to  the  Government  for  all  time  a  plant  which  would  keep    ' 
the  entire  Coast  Artillery  program,  whatever  it  was,  and  also  ht'r 
out  the  Navy;  and  with  that  clear  understanding  of  the  fact^  «' 
decided  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  asking  this  committee  to  ffi" 
us  the  $138,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  there  are  no  exi-ti-..: 
facilities  now  in  America  for  the  building  of  gims  of  this  caliber. 

Gen.  March.  That  is  .it  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  also  true,  however,  assuming  a  lesser  need  <•? 
facilities  which  have  been  created  for  the  making  or  guns  of  siuat' 
caliber,  it  would  not  be  economically  practical  to  convert  some  • : 
those  facilities  into  ones  of  such  character  as  would  enable  the  hni"  ■ 
ing  of  these  large  caliber  guns  after  the  war  is  over? 

Gen.  March.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  practical,  Mr.  Sherley. 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  No.    The  lathes  must  not  only  be  longer,  but  i!-; 
must  have  a  larger  swing  in  order  to  handle  the  larger  artil^  r 
You  understand  you  could  lengthen  the  existing  lathes  without  r  ^ 
great  difficulty,  but  you  could  not  increase  their  swing  very  u:  *< 
rially. 

The  Chairman  Are  facilities  existing  now  for  the  making  of  fV 
forgings  of  the  sizes  necessary,  or  does  this  plan  look  to  the  inaV"-' 
of  the  forgings  as  well  as  the  cuttings  of  them  subsequently  i^' 
guns? 

(len.  Hornet.  This  plan  includes  a  forging  plant,  a  heat-trt'ai ':: 
plant  for  the  rough  forgings,  as  well  as  a  plant  for  the  fini>lr': 
of  the  guns. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  situation  in  this  country?  Are  fa- 
LMlities  in  existence  whereby  there  could  be  made  forgings  for  guns 
of  these  calibere? 

(ion.  IIoRNEY.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  Bethlehem  and  Midvale 
Hiigrht  possibly  produce  a  limited  number,  perhaps  one  or  two  in  a 
yejir,  or  somethmg  like  that,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  they  would  be 
sible  to  handle  the  larger  guns  even  then.  They  can  handle,  of  course, 
tho  10- inch,  but  probably  not  larger. 

Mr.  Borland.  This  program  was  based  on  14-inch  guns  at  Neville 
Island.    You  are  now  speaking  of  larger  guns. 

(Jen.  March.  The  original  $38,000,000  requested  was  based  on  14- 
incli  50-caliber  guns. 

Mr.  Borla>:d.  And  your  16-inch  howitzers  were  to  be  made  at 
Midvale? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  contemplate  that  this  plant  would 
liave  a  physi.  al  capacity  for  making  guns  of  at  least  16-inch  caliber, 
<lid  you  not? 

(Jen.  Hornet.  A  limited  portion  of  the  equipment  was  to  be  ca- 
pable of  producing  guns  up  to  18-inch  caliber. 

The  Ciiair3!an.  Because  it  was  adopted  as  a  policy  of  the  War 
Department  a  couple  of  years  ago  that  in  the  future  the  primary 
ariimmont  of  our  sea-coast  fortifications  should  be  at  least  IG-inch, 
You  are  proposing  now  to  increase  very  largely  this  capacity,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  make  larger  guns,  of  at  least  18-inch  caliber? 

Gen.  March.  We  want  to  have  capacity  there  to  handle  18-inch 
smd  IG-inch  guns  as  well  as  the  14-inch  and  the  annnunition  for 
thorn,  whit  h  is  a  b'g  item. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  now  the  mature  judgment  of  the  War 
Department  that  the  prosecution  of  this  work,  having  in  mind  what 
I  have  stated  of  the  lessened  facility  and  power  which  exists  for 
making  other  kinds  of  guns,  is  warranted  ? 

Geu.  Mar(  h.  It  is ;  and  I  will  say  finally  on  that  that  after  I  was 
telephoned  to  about  this  matter  yesterday  1  again  took  it  up  with  the 
Actmg  Secretary  of  War  so  we  would  have  a  clear  understanding 
about  the  situation,  and  the  conclusion  reached  was  what  I  have  stated, 
that  the  department  will  take  responsibility  for  their  part  of  it,  as 
far  as  it  can,  in  making  this  recommendation  to  you.     We  think  that 
is  the  desirable  thing  to  do,  Mr.  Sherley. 
The  Chair3ian.  How  far  have  you  proceeded  with  this  program? 
Gen.  HoRNEY.  They  have  entered  into  contracts  for  approximately 
$10,000,000  worth  of  machinery.     They  have  also  enterea  into  a  con- 
tract with  the  steel  company  for  erecting  the  plant,  with  the  owners 
of  the  land,  for  the  land,  and  they  have  reached  the  point  of  break- 
ing ground  for  the  erection  of  the  projectile  shops. 
The  Chairman.  And  these  contracts  have  the  cancellation  clause  ? 
Gen.  HoRNEY.  I  can  not  speak  from  personal  knowledge,  not  having 
seen  them,  l)ecause  I  am  not  familiar  with  that  detail,  but  that  is  the 
policy  in  all  the  contracts  we  are  writing  now.     We  insert  cancella- 
tion clauses.     This  gentleman  [  indicating]  says  he  has  seen  the  con- 
tract and  that  it  has  the  cancellation  clause  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  General,  this  plant  is  supposed  to  be  the  plant 
where  in  the  future  Xavy  ginis  will  be  built  as  well  as  Army  guns  of 
these  large  calibers. 
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Gen.  March.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that  we  have  considert  L 
1  have  had  a  conference  with  the  Navy  board  on  that  subject. 


Tuesday,  Octx^bejk  8.  191b. 

REVISED  ESTIMATES — MOUNTAIN,  FIELD,  AND  8IEQE  CANNONS. 

[See  pp.  118G,  1191.  1255.] 

The  Chairman.  General,  as  a  result  of  previous  hearings,  I  re- 
quested you  to  reexamine  your  estimates  of  requirements  so  as  to  1^ 
able  to  inform  the  committee  of  the  total  requirements  that  you  wo'  ] . 
have  need  of  for  the  initial  supply  of  112  divisions  based  on  the  nt- « 
organization  of  corps  and  armies,  and  then  125  per  cent  of  t!:-: 
initial  supply  which  would  represent  the  total  amount  that  you  wa:  r 
to  now  make  provisions  for.  That  amount  should  be  credited  wit . 
the  amount  of  the  total  appropriations  to  date,  excluding  from  t\nj^ 
appropriations  moneys  which  have  been  obligated  for  plant  f acilitie>. 
the  difference  to  represent  the  amount  you  now  consider  necesj^ary 
for  the  carrying  out  of  this  program.    You  have  prepared  siich  data ' 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Speaking  in  connection  with  the  guns,  and  witho  .t 
regard  to  calibers,  but  throwing  them  all  together,  your  total  suin> 
would  indicate  that  the  new  organization  represent^  for  80  divisior.> 
a  total  of  14,600  guns  as  against  a  total  of  12,704  guns  under  the  nl  i 
divisions. 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  So  that,  while  you  have  had  appropriations  s^ip- 
posedly  sufficient  to  provide  for  90  divisions  of  the  old  organization, 
in  view  of  the  proportionate  increased  artillery  to  a  division  nnder 
the  new  organization,  the  moneys  that  were  voted  for  90  division> 
heretofore  would  not  be  sufficient  to  create  90  divisions  under  tl.«» 
new  organization. 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  have  you  prepared  data  as  to  each  of  th^ 
calibers  of  guns,  showing  the  amount  which  has  been  appropriatt^i 
for,  and  which,  deducted  from  the  amoimt  now  required,  represent.- 
the  amount  for  each  caliber  you  wish  ? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  We  did  not  treat  it  by  calibei'S  in  that  way.     Tbt- 
calculation  is  made  by  determining  the  total  requirements  for  11'- 
divisions  and  of  all  the  projects  that  go  into  that,  substracting  trovA 
it,  first,  the  reserve  for  training  of  the  22  new  divisions  we  are  askii::: 
for.    Mr.  Borland,  you  will  remember,  in  the  other  hearings,  thougf.r 
thought  that  we  ought  not  to  provide  for  the  training  reserve  f^'i 
the  last  22  divisions,  but  that  the  provision  made  for  the  90  would  ^ 
sufficient.    So  that,  substracting  training  reserve  for  the  22  new  divi 
sions  we  are  asking  for,  and  then,  also,  subtracting  the  amount  a^ke.: 
for  for  plant  facilities  and  the  total  sums  previously  appropriate^! 
leaves  the  balance  that  we  are  asking  for. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  as  I  understand  you,  in  presenting  this  t^ 
timate,  you  figure  on  the  basis  of  training  equipment  for  tne  22  -r- 
visions  as  they  are  now  organized? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  You  received  appropriations  for  90  divisions  with 
the  equipment  for  training  of  at  least  60  of  those  divisions,  30  of  them 
being  equipped  from  overseas,  and  while  that  does  not  represent  the 
training  equipment  which  theoretically  might  be  the  total  required 
for  the  82  divisions,  excluding  the  30  that  would  be  equipped  in 
France  and  for  which  you  might  provide  training  equipment,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  as  armies  grow  the  amount  of  equipment  required 
here  becomes  less,  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  department  now  that  the 
provision  for  training,  equipment  for  22  divisions  i&  ample  to  fill  the 
needs  in  that  regard? 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  according  to  the  table  which  you  have  pre- 
pared imder  the  head  of  "Armament  of  Fortifications  B,"  there  is  re- 
t^uired,  including  administration,  procurement,  production,  inspec- 
tion, engineering,  etc.,  predicated  on  a  basis  of  12^  per  cent  and  in- 
cluding existing  plant  facilities,  a  total  of  $3,240,720,192,  and  to  that 
must  be  applied  a  credit  of  $2,025,607,295,  leaving  a  net  requirement 
of  $1,215,212,897. 

Oen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct.    . 

I'he  Chairman.  This  statement  mav  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

ARXfAMKNT   OK    FORTIFICATIONS    B. 

For  purcliase,  inaniifncture,  and  test  of  mountnin,  field,  and  siege  cannon, 
in<*hidinp  their  sijjhts,  Implements,  equipment,  and  machinery  necessary  for 
th*»ir  manufacture. 

Summary  of  estimate,  1919.    . 

Initial  requirement  for  112  divisions,  4§  armies: 

Field  Artillerj' $2, 319, 198, 838 

Ammunition  trains 341, 838, 000 

Trench  mortars 9, 081, 300 

Motor  equipment 112, 283, 200 

SpeclJil  projects,  railway  artillery 132,124,931 


Total 2. 914,  .'>2a  269 

licss  reserve  for  training  22  dlviisons  (50/22.5  of 
22/112)  : 

VM(\  Artlllerj- $101,234,8^5 

Ammunition  trains _.    14. 921,. 500 

Trench  mortars 396,400 

116.  5.52,  765 


2,  797,  973.  504 
A<lmlnlstrati<»ii.  procurement,  production,   ins|)ecti(m.  engineer- 
ing, and  miscellaneous  plant  facilities,  12i  per  cent 340,746,688 


Total ..      3,147,720,192 

Plant  fjicilities _.      0.3,000,000 


Total 3,240,720.192 

Less  total   funds  i)reviously   approprlateii : 

June  15.  1017 $15.5,000,000 

Oct.  6,  1017 005,100,000 

Mar.  2S.  1018 676,000 

.Tuly  8.  101S .500,000,000 

July  8,  1018 729,731.295 


2, 080,  507,  295 
liOss  appropriation  for  plant  facilities .55.000,000 


2, 025,  .507, 295 


Total  required 1,215.212.897 
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The  Chairman.  On  examination  it  appears  that  $6,900,000  was  not 
counted  in  as  cash  and  authorization  previously  appropriated,  and 
if  counted  in  it  would  reduce  the  total  estimated  requirement,  here- 
with submitted,  by  that  amount? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  That  is  correct. 

NEVILLE  island  PROJECT. 
[See  pp.  1226,  1249,] 

The  Chairman.  In  this  summary  of  estimates  there  appears  under 
the  heading  "Plant  facilities"  $93,000,000.  That  relates  to  the 
Neville  Island  project  exclusively? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  that  does  not  mean  that  there  have  not 
been  plant  facilities  except  to  that  extent? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Other  plant  facilities  that  have  been  created  have 
been  merged  into  the  cost  of  the  procurement  of  the  various  kinds  of 
urtillery  mentioned  in  the  table? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Except  where  specifically  appropriated  for  here- 
tofore. There  have  been  some  appropriations  for  specific  plant 
facilities. 

Mr.  Leach.  They  are  all  represented  by  the  $55,000,000.  That  is 
the  total  specifically  appropriated  up  to  date. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  subtracted  from  the  total  of  appropria- 
tions $55,000,000  for  plant  facilities.  If  I  understand,  that  repre- 
sents all  the  moneys  that  have  been  appropriated  specifically  for 
plant  facilities  and  pertain  to  two  appropriations,  one  for  Neville 
Island  and  one  for  Midvale? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  state  if  the  Neville  Island  project 
was  not  carried  out  what  reduction  it  would  make  in  your  estimate 
under  fortifications  B  ?  It  would  eliminate  the  procurement  of  cer- 
tain guns  that  are  predicated  upon  being  built  there,  would  it  not? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir.    Those  are  not  included  here,  though. 

The  Chairman.  None  of  them  is  included  in  fortifications  B  ? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  railway  schedule  it  would  amount 
to  $19,000,000  estimated  for  14-inch  guns,  50-caliber,  which  would 
be  eliminated,  since  we  expected  to  make  those  guns  at  Neville 
Island.  It  would  also  eliminate  the  fourth  item  from  the  bottom — ^24 
carriages  for  the  14-inch  gims. 

The  Chairman.  Amounting  to  $6,360,000? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  General,  you,  of  course,  would  not  expect  to  spend 
anything  like  this  billion-odd  dollars  that  your  new  estimate  ask*? 
for  during  this  fiscal  year.  How  much  of  it  would  you  want  in 
cash,  if  the  program  was  to  be  carried  out? 

Gon.  HoRNEY.  Nothing  on  this;  all  contract. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  carry  on  this  program  so  as  not  to 
reduce  your  procurement,  how  much  authorization  would  you  need 
at  this  time? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  We  should  have  it  all;  we  should  have  authority 
for  contracting,  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  for  the  procurement  of 
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material  which  requires  a  long  time  to  provide,  and  its  production 
from  the  beginning  of  the  furnishing  of  the  forgings  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  project  covers  a  long  period  of  time,  and  unless  we  made 
the  contracts  promptly  we  would  not  get  the  artillery. 

The  Chairman.  But,  General,  the  forgings,  and  afterwards  the 
^uns,  are  made  in  many  instances  by  plants  that  can  only  undertake 
a  certain  amount  of  work  at  once  and  that  can  not  undertake  the 
rest  of  the  work  until  some  time  thereafter.    Is  not  that  true? 

revised   estimates MOUNTAIN,   FIELD,   AND   SIEGE   CANNON. 

[See  pp.  1186,  1191,  1252.] 

The  Chairman.  Gen.  March,  in  view  of  what  had  developed  here 
in  the  hearings  in  connection  with  the  field  artillery  items  I  asked  the 
Ordnance  Department  to  make  a  new  calculation  figuring  just  what 
thoir  present  requirements  would  be  for  the  112  divisions  that  it  was 
proposed  to  either  provide  cash  or  authorizations  for  and  to  credit 
that  cost  with  what  moneys  had  been  appropriated  for  field  artillery. 
They  have  done  that.  As  a  result  of  that  they  hav^.  a  new  estimate 
now  of  $1,215,212,897  as  against  the  previous  estimate  of  $766,186,799, 
and  the  explanation  of  that  difference  is  found  in  this  fact,  that  as 
against  a  total  for  80  divisions  under  the  new  organization  of  require- 
ments of  14,600  guns,  there  was  a  requirement  under  the  old  organi- 
zation for  80  divisions  of  12,704  guns  of  all  caliber.  Inasmuch  as 
we  had  provided  for  90  divisions  in  the  previous  appropriation  for 
the  old  organization,  and  figuring  that  money  into  new  organizations 
for  equipment  of  divisions,  according  to  the  new  organization  in- 
stead of  providing  for  90  divisions  we  would  have  provided  for  about 
69,  roughly  figuring,  and  the  result  would  be  that  to  carry  out  this 
program  there  would  be  needed  to  provide  instead  of  22  divisions  43 
divisions.  That  raises  a  great  many  very  interesting  questions. 
Laying  aside  entirely  the  question  of  money  now,  it  raises  a  very 
interesting  question  of  whether  you  have  any  idea  of  being  able  to 
procure  within  the  time  this  bill  is  planned  to  cover  that  amount  of 
artillery,  and  it  raises  a  question  whether  it  is  a  justifiable  request, 
even  assuming  that  it  can  be  physically  complied  with.  The  com- 
mittee would  like  to  have  some  additional  lierht  on  those  matters. 

Gen.  March.  The  estimate  which  was  prepared  by  the  Ordnance 
Department  with  respect  to  the  provision  of  corps  and  Army  ar- 
tillery was  based  upon  the  supposition  that  corps  artillery  would  be 
required  for  each  6  divisions  in  France  and  Army  artillery  for  each 
30  divisions  in  France.  That  is  the  way  we  understood  the  American 
program.  After  the  Ordnance  Department  had  prepared  the  esti- 
mate and  it  had  come  to  you  and  before  the  hearings  Gen.  Per- 
shing informed  us  that  as  a  result  of  his  experience  what  he  wanted 
was  corps  artillery  for  each  four  divisions  and  Army  artillery  for 
each  20  divisions.  The  increase  in  artillery  thus  demanded  was  in 
the  proportion  which  4  bears  to  6  for  the  corps  and  20  bears  to  30 
for  the  Army.  The  War  Department  approved  the  organization 
recommended  by  Gen.  Pershing,  who  said  that  it  was  imperative  to 
carry  on  the  war ;  but,  of  course,  both  the  War  Department  and.  Gen. 
Pershing  recognize  that  such  an  increase,  in  heavy  calibers  particu- 
larly, was  not  a  thing  which  could  be  done  overnight,  except  for  the 
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men.    We  have  got  the  men,  but  the  construction  of  the  artillen*  '• 
the  purchase  of  the  artillery,  as  the  matter  turned  out,  would  li^ , 
thing  to  be  accomplished  when  we  came  to  it  and  were  able  to  do  it.  ] 
do  not  suppose  that  Gen.  .Pershing  for  a  moment  imagines  that  . 
could  get  the  guns  for  this  large  increase  except  as  a  question  <  * 
time.    The  Ordnance  Department  in  revising  its  estimate  to  corr 
spond  to  the  new  military  program  are  looking  forward  to  Decern   • 
31,  1919.    As  to  the  physical  requirements,  we  will  get  them  for  i. ' 
if  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  General,  there  is  still  another  matter  which  ! 
think  is  pertinent  at  this  point,  and  that  is,  to  what  extent  this  a: 
thorization  is  now  necessary  in  order  to  have  it  go  forward  with'  ' 
delay  and  to  what  extent  it  could  be  entered  upon  without  comr-  ' 
tjng  the  Government  to  its  entire  completion?  I  made  that  inqii  r. 
of  Gen.  Homey  when  you  came  in. 

Gen.  March.  The  War  Department  will  ask  the  committee  to  z'- 
us  the  authorization  for  the  extra  amount  necessary  for  the  art:. 
lery  program  at  this  time  and  will  assume  the  responsibility  formal ;. 
in  a  letter  to  the  committee  through  the  President  stating  that. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  your  answer,  you  mean.,  in  y«  ' 
judgment,  it  is  necessary  that  the  contract  authorization  for  \\\  - 
entire  program  be  now  authorized  by  Congress  in  order  that  the  W  ' 
Department  may  at  once  take  steps  looking  to  making  coiitr  • 
authorizations  to  the  extent  that  they  are  going  to  be  requested  \ 

Gen.  March.  That  is  what  it  is. 

NEVILLE  ISLAND  PROJECT. 
[See  pp.  1226.  1249,  1254.1 

The  Chairman.  We  had  up  when  you  were  here  before  that  pr: 
of  your  program  which  contemplates  the  erection  of  a  very  elabor ' 
plant  at  Neville  Island.     Without  figuring  the  ammunition  end  of  ■ 
in,  my  understanding  is  that  it  involves  $93,000,000  for  additi  r 
plant  facilities,  and  then  there  is  an  estimate  made  by  the  War  H 
partment,  as  I  understand,  and  which  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Ei<i' 
informally,  of  something  like  $29,000,000  for  housing  as  an  inci'i  '. 
to  the  creation  of  this  plant.    That  means,  in  round  numbenj, «'' 
hundred  and  forty  odd  million  dollars  in  all  for  this  project. 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  March.  The  WarT)epartment  is  very  desirous  of  having  ti  * 
plan  go  through  in  the  form  in  which  was  have  adopted  it.    ^^ 
recognized  that  in  making  the  request  upon  the  committee.     We  t* ' 
sidered  the  project  from  the  standpoint  of  the  entire  militarr  i'"- 
gram  of  the  United  States  for  all  time.    There  is  no  such  plant  g*'^  ' 
that  can  turn  out  these  guns  that  we  demand.    We  will  havi-  : 
reorganize  our  plant  facilities  for  guns  of  the  larger  calil^r,  and  ' 
will  also  have  to  furnish  additional  plant  facilities  which  will  \a^ 
care  of  the  big  Navy  guns  which  they  can  not  make  in  the  Naw  a^  : 
which  thev  can  not  make  anvwhere;  and  with  the  clear  undeni:ii  ^ 
ing  that  the  project  would  be  only  available  for  this  war  late  "  '  ■ 
year  at  the  best,  we  made  the  recommendation  which  has  been  -  '^ 
mitted.     I  think  it  is  a  very  desirable  thing  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  General,  I  suppose  there  will  be  no  dispute  .if* 
the  general  proposition  that  if  that  plant  was  built  in  these  ti.  *• 
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:he  housing  of  labor  would  be  in  very  great  decree  reduced,  the  cost 
>f  tha  plant  would  probably  be  reduced  according  to  what  has  ap- 
peared oefore  the  committee  in  connection  with  any  number  of  proj- 
ects that  have  been  undertaken,  and  which,  therefore,  are  out  of  the 
:lomain  of  theory,  and  for  which  deficiency  estimates  have  been  con- 
sidei-ed,  running  from  100  per  cent  to  150  per  cent,  due  to  the  in- 
creased cost  of  material,  the  increased  cost  of  labor,  and  the  lessened 
output  of  labor,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  this  plant  in 
normal  time  could  be  built  for  probably  $75,000,000.  Having  that  in 
mind,  do  you  still  think  that,  weighing  both  war  and  peace  needs, 
it  is  desirable  to  undertake  an  expenditure  that  represents  nearly 
twice  that  amount  of  monev? 

(ien.  March.  Your  premise  that  the  construction  could  be  entered 
upon  at  a  ver}'  much  cheaper  rate  if  it  was  deferred  may  be  so,  ilr. 
Sherley;  that  nuiy  be  so.  As  far  as  I  can  gather  by  talking  this 
matter  of  construction  over  with  the  construction  people,  they  antici- 
pate that  if  this  war  is  finished  there  will  be  an  outbui*st  in  con- 
struction in  civil  life  and  in  public  utilities  all  over  the  coimtry  to 
such  an  extent  that  there  wll  be  a  tremendous  demand  for  steel  and 
all  things  that  have  been  allowed  to  remain  quiescent  now  for  a  year 
or  more,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful,  in  the  opinion  of  people  to 
whom  I  have  gone  for  information,  if  it  can  be  expected  that  the 
<*ost  can  come  down  to  a  very  marked  degree  for  some  little  time; 
and  if  that  is  so,  and  it  is  a  question  of  waiting  until  labor  and  ma- 
terial become  cheaper,  I  think  that  would  mean  the  indefinite  post- 
ponement of  this  scheme.  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  go  through 
with  it  now. 

Mr.  Vare.  What  percentage  of  the  capacity  of  that  plant  would 
yon  expect  to  be  turning  out  material  one  year  from  to-day? 

Gen.  March.  I  will  leave  that  to  Gen.  Hornev — it  would  be  onlv 
SI  small  part  of  the  total  capacity  that  would  be  coming  out  at  first, 
and  it  would  probably  be  from  three  to  six  months  berore  it  would 
reach  the  rated  capacity. 

Mr.  Vare.  What  percentage  of  that  plant  would  you  be  utilizing 
one  vear  from  to-dav? 

Gen.  Hornet.  We  would  not  be  getting  anything  from  it  a  year 
from  to-day.  The  first  thing  to  come  out  probably  would  be  about 
December  1,  1919,  and  that  would  be  ammunition.  The  first  gun 
will  probably  not  come  out  before  the  first  of  19*20,  and  from  a  single 
gmi  to  the  rated  capacity  of  15  per  month,  it  will  probablv  be  a 
gradual  increase  extending  over  six  months  or  possibly  a  little  longer. 
The  Chairman.  General,  I  want  to  again  emphasize  a  phase  of 
this  matter  that  is  worrying  the  committee,  and  that  is  whether  this 
work  can  be  carried  on  with  the  speed  contemplated  without  unques- 
tionably slowing  down  other  work  in  connection  with  your  Artillery 
])rogram  and  your  other  necessary  war  program. 

Gen.  March.  The  best  judgment  of  the  War  Department  on  that 
matter  is  that  it  will  not. 

The  CHAiR3fAN.  May  I  ask  whether  there  was  simply  requested 
of  the  War  Indu.^tries  Board  priorities  for  this  work  or  whether 
there  was  presented  to  them  the  (|uestion  of  whether,  assuming  pri- 
orities were  given,  it  would  result  in  postponing  other  important 
war  work  or  slowing  it  down. 
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Gen.  March.  The  position  that  was  taken  was  this:  That  it    • 
questionably  would  make  demands  for  structural  steel,  for  rail: 
and  bridge  construction,  for  locomotives  and  material  of  those  c:   • 
acters  which  would  compel  the  Director  General  of  Bailroad"?  v> 
down  his  work,  and  other  sorts  of  construction  would  be  low- : 
but  as  for  interfering  with  the  other  Artillery  program,  no. 

The  Chairman.  But  even  if  you  do  not  narrow  it  right  dox^T  • 
what  is  technically  called  the  Artillery  program,  your  wholt>  r  - 
program  is  knit  together;  it  is  knit  together  with  the  indr.-t^ 
capacity  of  the  country.    It  is  useless  to  make  munitions  and  tn 
tain  supplies  for  the  Army  unless  they  can  be  transported  to  the  - 
board,  and  from  the  seaboard  transported  abroad.    Then  there  i- 
volved  directly  in  your  Army  program  a  very  large  outlay  in  ci:^  - 
tion  with  locomotives,  cars,  rails,  etc.,  both  here  and  abroad.    W 
I  asked  whether  it  will  slow  down  the  progiam,  I  had  in  niir.»i  : 
whole  interrelationship  that  exists  in  connection  with  the  war  ^  ' 
gram. 

Gen.  March.  Yes,  sir.     My  answer  to  that  question,  as  empha-::- 
by  you,  is  the  same  as  before. 

housing    FACn.ITIES   INCIDENT   TO    MANUFACTURING   ACTIVITIES   OF  T  "• 

WAR  PROGRAM. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  General,  there  has  not  yet  come  before  tl 
committee,  but  there  is  coming,  presumably,  some  estimates  in  rei: .: 
to  housing  incident  to  the  manufacturing  activities  involve*  1  in  i 
war  progrem.     At  the  beginning  of  the  war  a  great  deal  of  the  L<  > 
ing  was  done  by  various  departments  6f  the  Government  as  an  ii  : 
dent  to  the  creation  of  the  manufacturing  facilities  themselves.    I. 
other  words,  an  appropriation  which  was  available  for  the  purch^-- 
manufacture,  etc-,  of  given  things  was  held  to  be  available  for  t.. 
creation  not  only  of  the  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  such  th.rj* 
but  also  as  an   incident  to  the  operation   of  such  manufactur..: 
plants,  of  the  housing  for  workers.     Subsequently   Congress  ^  - 
requested  to  appropriate  money  direct  for  housing  purposes,  ar-  .' 
has  appropriated  something  like  $100,000,000  for  that  purpose,    h  • 
my  understanding  that  the  comptroller  held,  following  that  actii  n  : 
the  Congress,  that  inasmuch  as  Congress  had  appropriated  >ii  ^ 
quently  given  sums  of  money  to  do  the  work  of  housing  other  fu'  - 
appropriated  for  the  general  purpose  of  procuring  a  given  an: 
were  not  available  for  housing  purposes. 

Gen.  March,  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  V''- 
of  building  these  houses  carried  on  by  the  same  organization  thar  - 
engaged  in  building  the  plants  for  the  reason  that  you  would  t^' 
the  confusion  incident  to  having  two  organizations  operating  at  t 
same  time  in  the  satne  iBeld.    That  would  mean  that  instead  of  • 
organization  under  the  Department  of  Labor,  of  which  Mr,  Eid  * 
is  the  head,  doing  this  work  in  connection  with  munitions  plants,  t 
Ordnance  Department  or  other  organization  of  the  Army  wouH  • 
it.    Does  it  also  mean  that  you  expect  to  supply  the  funds  mt « i 
appropriations  that  are  made  for  ordnance  or  do  you  still  expect  ■ 
use  moneys  coming  from  funds  appropriated  for  housing  purp"-" 
direct  ? 
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(xen.  March.  The  matter  of  the  construction  of  housing  facilities 
•for  Army  projects  has  been  under  consideration  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  connection  and  in  consultation  with  Mr.  Eidlitz.  We  have 
obtained  a  memorandum  which  shows  that  the  Housing  Commission 
had  contemplated  asking  Congress  to  give  them  funds  in  here.  The 
various  projects  were  gone  over  very  carefully,  and  the  memorandum 
appeared  to  include  not  only  Army  projects  and  Navy  projects  but 
^vhat  might  be  called  miscellaneous  projects,  in  which  neither  the 
War  Department  nor  Navy  Department  was  interested.  As  to  the 
projects  which  pertained  to  the  Army,  and  which  involved  the  hous- 
ing of  employees  in  places,  for  example,  like  Cincinnati,  for  a  nitrat- 
ing plant,  we  did  not  consider  that  that  part  of  it  could  be  improved 
upon  by  taking  it  over  ourselves,  but  where  the  construction  ap- 
peared to  be  a  lot  of  houses  around  a  new  utility  like  a  nitrate  plant 
it  seemed  desirable  to  have  all  of  the  construction  under  one  head. 
On  that  basis  the  figures  prepared  by  the  Housing  Commission  were 
sinalyzed,  and  it  is  proposed  to  submit  to  Congress  before  this  com- 
mittee passes  upon  the  deficiency  bill  a  request  that  certain  of  the 
things  that  the  Housing  Commission  proposed  to  ask  for  be  consid- 
ered as  Army  estimates,  so  that  we  may  spend  the  money  under  the  . 
decision  of  the  comptroller. 

It  is  held  that  under  the  Overman  Act  the  President  has  the  power 
in  make  that  division,  but  in  order  to  be  sure  about  everything  in 
connection  with  the  legality  of  the  expenditure,  we  propose  to  come 
before  the  committee  within  the  next  day  or  two  with  that  propoM- 
tif>n.    The  letter  is  now  being  prepared  giving  the  items  referred  to. 

The  Chairman.  T^nquestionably.  the  President  under  the  Over- 
man Art  would  have  the  power  to  take  any  organization  for  the  do- 
ing of  any  of  this  work  or  the  spending  of  any  of  this  money,  but  I 
question  very  much  whether  even  the  Overman  Act  would  make 
available  funds  approj)riated  in  a  general  fund,  in  view  of  the  long 
line  of  decisions  holding  that  where  (^ongress  appropriates  a  given 
fund  for  a  specific  purpose,  that  is  assumed  to  be  an  exclusion  of  the 
iis(>  of  anv  other  funds  for  such  purpose. 

Gen.  March.  I  think  that  is  true:  but.  having  appropriated 
>i  100.000.000,  we  will  say.  for  the  Housing  Commission,  if  the  Presi- 
<lent  decides  that  the  construction  should  be  done  by  the  Construc- 
tion Division  of  the  War  Department,  he  might,  under  the  Overman 
Act,  allot  a  part  of  the  fund. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  what  you  desire  is  to  have  car- 
ried as  an  incident  to  the  appropriation,  for  instance,  for  field  artil- 
lery ammunition,  language  that  would  authorize  the  expenditure  of 
:i  given  amount  for  housing  incident  to  the  erection  and  operation  of 
plants. 

Gen.  MARrif.  Yes,  sir:  that  is  so.  In  other  word-^,  each  Army 
matter  would  include  in  it  an  estimate  for  the  housing  of  employees, 
instead  of  turning  over  a  separate  appropriation  to  this  Housing 
Commission  to  do  the  work.  So  far  as  we  have  gone,  the  funds  that 
will  be  asked  upon  this  bill  for  tJie  use  of  the  Armv  in  connection 
with  their  housing  amounts  to  about  $37,000,000.  The  rest  of  the 
items  are  for  the  Navy  and  miscellaneous  projects,  not  directly  con- 
nected with  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  object  could  be  attained  bv  appropriat- 
ing the  money  direct  to  the  Housing  Commission,  with  a  pfovision 
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that  the  President  might  transfer  to  the  War  Department.  *c 
other  department  of  the  Government,  such  portion  of  it  as  he  :.  , 
see  fit. 

Gen.  March.  Yes,  sir ;  that  would  do  it. 

GUN    PLANT   CONSTRUCTION    GENER.VLLV. 

The  Chair3ian.  General,  I  am  anxious  to  ascertain  to  wh;*:  -'^ 
this  program,  which  has  become  so  greatly  enlarged,  involve- 
construction  other  than  what  we  already  know  about  and  h> 
vised  of,  leaving  aside  now  Neville  Island  entirely. 

Gen.  Horney.  The  only  other  project  of  any  size — and  by  • 
mean  the  erection  of  plants  as  distinct  from  putting  in  adl.' 
machinery  here  and  there  in  existing  plants — ^that  has  been  coii-. 
at  all,  is  the  possible  erection  of  a  smokeless  powder  plant  at  <  r ' 
Louisville,  Ky.  That  is  under  consideration,  but  no  decision  h  ;- 
reached  as  yet. 

The  Chairman.  That  you  mentioned  at  the  other  hearing,  * ; : 
would  not  affect  this  item  at  all? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  No. 

The  Chairman,  This  is  a  gun  program  ? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  touching  this  program 

Gen.  HoRNEY   (interposing).  We  have  no  other  large  proj.-: 
mind  at  all.    There  is  one  item  there,  of  increased  facilities  i"^ 
l)4-millimeter  gun. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  I  do  not  know  where  it  will  be  placed ;  the  p  *^ 
in  of  facilities  is  under  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  mean  the  creation  of  an   atMit 
plant? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  It  may  be  either  that  or  the  extension  of  ex- 
plants. 

The  CliAiRMAN.  You  speak  of  a  one  94-millimeler  gun.  W:l-  t 
contemplated  as  a  part  of  this  Army  program  prior  to  this  n'»Tj 
ized  reorganization  program? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  It  had  been  tentativelv  discussed,  but  no  'l*-  - 
reached. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  gun  of  what  size  in  inches? 

(len.  Horney.  7.62,  approximately. 

The  Chairman.  How  will  it  be  mounted. 

Gen.  HoKNEr.  On  a  ir)5-millimeter  Filloux  carriage. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  would  not  have  to  create  new  faeilir*  .- 
the  manufacture  of  the  carriage? 

Gen.  Horney.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  we  made  any  of  those  guns? 

Gen.  Horney.  Not  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  how  soon  you  \v«/': 
th(»m  ?    What  does  this  plant  have  in  view  ? 

Gen.  Horney.  We  will  probably  not  get  the  fii-st  of  those  ¥i 
guns  before  the  middle  of  next  summer. 

The  Chairman.  Have  those  guns  enough  power  over  and  K^ 
what  the  155-millimeter  gim  would  have  to  warrant  the  buiH-':.* 
this  type  rather  than  enlarging  your  155-millimeter-gun  prograis 
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(ren.  Hornet.  It  would  have  very  much  greater  power;  it  would 
Lve  pretty  nearly  double  the  power  of  the  155-milliineter  gun. 
The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  a  much  more  powerful  gun  than  your 
inch,  9.2-inch,  or  240-millimeter  howitzers? 
(5  en.  Hornet.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  have  more  power,  being  a  gun,  than 
,o^  howitzers? 

Cxen.  Hornet.  But  you  included  the  8-inch  gun. 
The  Chairman.  I  did  not  mean  the  8-inch  gun;  I  meant  the  8-inch 
>witzer.    Was  I  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  8-inch  size  called  for 
1  guns  and  not  howitzers? 

(ren.  Hornet.  No;  there  are  both  kinds — an  8-inch  gun  and  an 
inch  howitzer. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

(len.  Hornet.  The  muzzle  energy,  if  you  determine  power  by 
lizzie  energy,  is  greater  than  the  8-inch  howitzer. 
The  Chairman.  This  may  seem  a  useless  question,  but,  for  the 
?cord,  it  is  perhaps  well  to  ask  it:  Are  any  of  your  ammunition 
•ains,  your  caissons,  etc.,  dependent  upon  the  quantity  of  ammuni- 
on  that  you  estimate  for  in  connection  with  the  gunsf 
GeiL  Hornet.  No,  sir;  that  is  estimated  for  according  to  equip- 
lont  tables. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  that  equipment  would  be  neces- 
iry  without  regard  to  the  number  of  rounds  of  ammunition  you 
ere  supplying  for  guns? 
(len.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir. 

ammttnition  for  mountain,  field,  and  siege  cannon. 

REVISED  ESTIMATES. 

[See  p.  1237.1 

The  Chairman.  General,  just  as  in  connection  with  the  items 
relative  to  field  artillery,  it  has  been  necessary  to  reexamine  and  re- 
rrange  your  estimates  for  iimnumitlon  for  mountain,  field,  and 
lege  cannon  ? 

(len.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  consequence  of  that  you  are  now  propos- 
ig  in  place  of  the  $884,623,750,  what  sum  of  money? 

Cien.  HoRNEY.  $1,597,851,034, 

The  Chairman.  You  have  submitted  a  summary  of  estimates 
ouching  ammunition  which  is  herewith  placed  in  the  record. 

The  summary  of  estimates  referred  to  by  the  chairman  follows: 


AKMAMFNT    OK     KORTIFICATIONS     "  C.'* 


l\iT  |mivbai«e.  manufacture,  anil  test  of  ammunition  for  mountain,  field,  and 
iege  cannon,  Including  the  necessary  experiments  In  connection  therewith,  and 
ho  machinery  mnessjiry  for  Its  manufacture,  and  nec(*ssnry  storn^e  facilities. 

Sum  wary  of  vstimatcfi. 

K'liedule  of  ammunition  re(|uired  for  (weighted)  average  num- 
ber of  divisions  at  new  unit  prices $4, 12(;.  486, 282 

•J*  per  cent  for  inspection,  administration,  and  contingencies-.        515,810,298 

4, 642, 2d2, 680 
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Ck)mponents  in  process  on  June  30, 1919,  20  per  cent ss2r»  i*"  / 

liaw  material  on  hand,  June  30,  1919,  5  per  cent :aj6, :?--  * 

Plant   facilities   llG,  .'!•«•  •• 

5,  777, 41-./ 
Appropriation  for  auimuuition  and  facilities  to  <iate,  enacted 
during  1917  and  1918: 

July  6,  1916 $6,000,000 

Feb.   14,  1917 1 7,310.0;K> 

June  15,  1917 367,000,0(K) 

Oct.  6,  1917 66:^.000,000 

July  9,  1918 2,000,000,000 

C.  A. 1.  793,  734,  r»50 

4,  837,  044,  550 
Less '. 

Allowed  and  allotted  for  facilities 502, 332, 0(X) 

Ammunition  expended 141,  068, 197 

Expenditures  for  obsolete  aminuDiti«>n 14.081, 112 

657.481.309     4, 179..V;*  . 

Balance   requested   1,  r>J)7,  ^': 

The  Chairman.  This  summary  of  estimates  shows  $5,777,414-^ 
as  the  total  estimate  of  ammunition  for  112  divisions? 

Gen.  Hornet.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  total  of  the  ammunition  i  . 
must  be  provided  for  by  June  30  next  in  order  to  supply  the  tn  ' 
that  will  be  in  France  up  to  September  30  next,  it  being  assumed  t; 
it  will  require  three  months  to  get  the  material  from  the  factorv  ' 
France. 

The  Chairman.  To  that  you  have  credited  $4,179,563^41,  wit 
has  heretofore  been  appropriated,  leaving  the  balance  i-eque-tt  i 
$1,597,851,034? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This,  you  say,  is  to  supply  the  ammunition  *  * 
the  divisions  that  will  be  in  France  as  of  September  30,  next  y;  ^ 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  estimating  for  the  quantity  of   ammur:: 
you  have  had  in  mind  the  rapidity  with  which  the  guns  for  ^ 
the  ammunition  is  supplied  are  to  be  in  the  service? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  you  figure  on  the  initial  supply,  v.- 
age,  and  reserve  ? 

Gen.  HoRNKY.  Yes,  sir;  but  my  figures  have  been  reduced  m)  :>-  * 
correspond  with  the  ammunition  that  can  be  produced   fn»ni  * 
powder  that  is  available,  and  it  meant -a  reduction  of  approxinu* 
10  per  cent  from  the  figures  that  we  otherwise  would  have  e^tii' 
for. 

The  Chairman.  While  there  may  be  a  reduction  of  10  j>tr 
from  your  theoretical  maximum,  there  has  been  an  actual  incr*  - 
over  the  amount  that  you  estimated  for  when  these  estimate^  ^^  ^ 
submitted.    Did  not  those  estimates  at  that  time  contemplate  n\' 
ing  yourself  of  all  of  the  powder  that  you  could  possibly  get  i 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  No,  sir.     If  you  will  recall,  those  estimate-  «  " 
ba^od  on  the  ammunition  required  for  a  limited  number  of  divi-     ♦ 
in  France — 54  divisions  on  an  average  in  France.     You  asked  nv  * 
go  back  and  calculate  all  the  ammunition  that  was  reouirexl  fn»i': ' 
beginning  up  to  the  time  that  we  were  estimating,  taking  credit 
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le  ammunition  that  had  been  actually  expended  and  for  the  amount 
P  money  that  had  been  expended  in  plant  facilities,  the  balance  being 
warned  as  available  for  the  actual  production  of  ammunition  at 
le  assumed  unit  price.  That  is  the  way  this  calculation  has  been 
r rived  at,  except  as  I  stated  before,  we  have  reduced  the  total  to 
lake  it  correspond  to  the  powder  available. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  your  previous 
>timate  represented  your  total  productive  capacity  so  far  as  powder 
as  concerned? 

(icn.  HoRNKr.  No,  sir;  we  made  no  reduction  at  that  time  in  any 
gures  because  of  any  unbalanced  condition. 

The  Chairman.  This  estimate  is  predicated,  then,  upon  90  per  cent 
f  your  theoretical  requirement? 

(ien.  HoRNEY.  Approximately  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  figuring  the  powder  capacity  you  have 
ow,  and  it  eliminates  the  creation  of  added  facilities  for  getting 
lore  powder  more  rapidly  ? 

(Jen.  HoRNEY.  Substantially.  We  could  not  build  any  additional 
acilities  that  would  give  us  any  substantial  amount  of  powder  be- 
vveen  now  and  June  80,  which  is  the  end  of  the  period  of  operations 
or  which  we  are  estimating. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  nothing  contained  herein  looking  to  the 
reation  of  additional  facilities  for  making  powder? 

(Jen.  HouNEY.  No,  sir;  although,  as  I  stated  to  you  before,  the 
uestion  of  installing  additional  facilities  has  been  under  consid- 
ration. 

The  Chairman.  None  of  this  estimate,  however,  is  predicated  upon 
loing  that  ? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  However,  I  assume  if  you  determined  to  do  it,  you 
vould  start  doing  it  immediately  out  of  funds  available  ? 

Gen.  Hobney.  We  would  probably  ask  for  additional  appropria- 
ions  to  cover  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  just  what  I  mean.  Would  you  wait  until 
our  project  was  formally  approved  by  Congress  appropriating 
noneys  directly  for  such  purposes  or  would  you  simply  use  funds 
ippropriated  now  and  then  subsequently  ask  for  additional  moneys 
'or  the  general  purpose  of  ammunition  to  make  good  the  deficiency  ? 

Gen.  HoRXEY.  That  would  be  a  question  of  policy  which  would  not 
ome  to  me  for  decision. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  touching  that? 

Gen.  HoRNEr.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  number  of  divisions  are  you  taking  as  the 
veighted  average  for  the  year? 

(ien.  Horney.  The  method  of  calculation  is  shown  by  this  table, 
vhich  I  will  submit  to  you,  with  this  explanation :  As  suggested  by 
rou,  the  time  for  which  we  are  providing  ammunition  is  divided  into 
he  quiet  and  active  periods.  The  average  rate  of  fire  has  been 
livided  so  as  to  show  a  certain  rate  for  the  quiet  period  and  another 
rate  for  the  active  period.  These  are  in  proportion  to  the  expe- 
rience of  the  British,  the  only  information  I  have  available  from 
which  to  make  such  a  division.  You  will  note  that  the  table  which 
I  have  handed  you  headed  "  Bates  of  fire,"  etc.,  shows  the  rate  of  fire 
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for  each  caliber  of  gun  during  the  quiet  period  and  also  during  * . 
active  period. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  start  out  on  the  basis  of  the  1st  of  ^ 
or  on  the  basis  of  the  1st  of  October? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  The  1st  of  October;  and  in  arriving  at  the  i-' 
amount  of  ammunition  required  I  have  assumed  that  all  of  the  an ' 
nition  which  has  been  floated  on  this  side  of  the  water  by  Sept^:  • 
1  has  reached  Gen.  Pershing  and  been  fired  away.      I   have  -  - 
assumed  that  all  the  ammunition  delivered  to  him  by  the  Freml. 
to  September  1  has  been  fired  away.     The  reason  I  have  a>-  : 
that  is  the.known  fact  that  the  French  have  steadily  refused  to  • 
nish  him  any  more  ammunition  than  was  necessary  for  his  imme . 
needs.    They  have  said  that  they  could  not  afford  to  build  up 
reserve  for  him.    So  whatever  they  have  delivered  to  him  withir  ' 
past  month  he  has  certainly  consumed. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  by  that  you  do  not  mean  that  tht  r^  • 
not  a  reserve  in  existence  in  France ;  but  you  do  mean  that  that  ;- 
serve  is  mobilized  for  use  of  all  armies,  and  from  the  standpoir: 
the  financial  calculation  you  are  simply  proceeding  on  the  basis  ■ 
beginning  with  the  1st  of  October  you  have  to  supply,  without  n::  : 
to  from  what  source,  the  daily  and  monthly  allowance  of  reserrt- : 
the  guns  that  will  be  in  use  from  month  to  month  up  to  SeptemKr 
of  next  year? 

Gen.  Horney.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  program  contemplates  an  initial  allotn- 
for  the  guns? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  initial  allotment  allowed  f  * 
We  have  just  figured  the  daily  rate  of  fire  for  the  guns  in  Fni'  ■ 
beginning  October  1.  No  initial  allowance  is  provided  in  t':  - 
figures. 

The  Chairman.  Assuming  that  the  rate  of  fire  would  take  {•' 
exactly  as  estimated,  at  the  end  of  September  you  would  have 
hand  a  reserve  of  what  quantity  ? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  I  am  not  assuming  that  we  will  have  any  n->»' 
at  all.    Our  figures  contemplate  the  ouilding  up  of  a  90  days"  rest'  • 
in  France  by  the  end  of  the  period  for  which  we  are  estimating. 

Mr.  Chairman.  So  that  you  would  have  at  the  eod  of  Septw.. 
assuming  that  nothing  further  was  done,  a  90-day  supply  f«'r  * 
guns  which  would  then  be  in  the  service,  having  furnished  ii  \ 
meanwhile  an  allowance  equal  to  the  computed  daily  allowamv  : 
all  the  guns  that  would  be  in  the  service  up  to  the  30th  of  Septem 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  The  amount  of  powder  available  will  not  permi.' ' 
building  up  of  that  reserve ;  I  will  not  have  that  reserve. 

The  CHAIR3IAN.  You  will  have  10  per  cent  of  that  reserve*  thei.' 

Gon.   HoRNEY.  Yes.  sir;  substantially   10  per  cent-     Col.  Cr. 
calls  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  10  per  cent  shortage  appli*^  * 
the  ammunition  for  use  as  well  as  the  reserve.     It  would  all  ha\t 
come  out  of  the  reserve. 

Mr.  Cannon*.  Under  your  present  estimates  you  can   get  .»  '- 
until  the  1st  of  September,  1919,  with  the  provision  that  is  ma»i« 
this  bill,  but  then  without  further  provision  you  would  not  have  ' 
reserve  ? 

Gen.  Horney.  A  very  small  amount,  probably. 
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The  Chairman.  How  conservative  or  how  extravagant  this  esti- 
mate is,  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  daily  allowance  that  you  make 
for  the  guns? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  established  in  France,  and  al- 
though we  have  urged  upon  Gen.  Pershing  that  his  figures  were  high, 
and  we  have  done  it  not  cnce  but  several  times,  he  has  within  the 
last  few  weeks  come  back  again  stating  that  no  change  in  the  rate 
of  fire  of  the  mobile  artillery  over  there  can  be  made  except  in  the 
case  of  the  railway  artillery,  which  he  did  reduce  slightly,  and  we 
have  taken  that  into  consideration  in  computing  these  figures. 

Mr.  Cannon.  That  takes  into  consideration  the  increase  of  the 
Army  in  France,  by  this  new  draft,  etc.  ? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir;  it  takes  into  consideration  the  number  of 
troops  that  will  be  actually  in  France  using  ammunition  from  Octo- 
ber 1  of  this  year  to  October  1  of  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  predicated,  as  I  understand  it,  on  supplying 
the  guns  that  go  with  80  divisions  that  we  presumably  will  reach  as 
of  the  1st  of  July  and  maintain  after  that ;  figuring  upon  the  weighted 
average,  of  course,  inasmuch  as  there  will  not  be  the  full  80  divisions 
until  the  1st  of  July. 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  That  is  correct,  except  we  do  not  remain  constant 
after  the  1st  of  July.  It  goes  on  increasing  up  to  the  eiid  of  the  year. 
We  will  have  100  divisions  in  France  by  the  end  of  1919. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  that  is  assuming,  of  course.  General,  that  all 
calibers  will  be  supplied  in  the  same  proportion  as  to  time  ? 
Gen.  HoRNEY.   Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  assumption  is  not  warranted  by  the  facts, 
because  your  heavier  calibers  will  necessarily  be  slower  than  your 
lighter  calibers,  and  therefore  you  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  a  the- 
oretically balanced  proportion  of  guns  for  each  division  as  you  go 
forward  from  month  to  month ;  is  not  that  true  ? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  It  is  possible  that  we  may  not;  but  with  the  ar- 
rangement which  we  have  recently  made  with  France  and  England 
to  pool  our  resources,  each  furnishing  certain  portions  of  the  pro- 
gram, we  will  come  very  close  to  having  the  artillery  required  by  the 
organization  program. 
The  Chairman.  At  each  step  in  the  program? 
Gen.  Hornby.  Yes,  sir;  I  thmk  so;  and  any  shortage  that  we  may 
have  early  in  the  game  will  be  made  up  very  shortly  and  will  have 
comparatively  little  effect  on  the  total,  due  to  the  fact  it  will  be  dur- 
ing the  period  of  inactive  firing. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  you  a  few  moments  ago,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  I  got  an  answer,  due  to  a  divergence  for  the  moment,  how 
the  rate  of  fire  you  figure  for  our  guns  compared  with  the  English 
and  the  French. 

Gen.  Hornby.  It  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  French,  I  think,  for 
practically  aU  calibers.  It  is  higher  than  the  British  in  some  cali- 
bers and  somewhat  lower  in  others.  On  the  average  I  should  say 
it  was  somewhat  higher  than  either  the  British  or  the  French. 

The  Chairman.  This  estimate  now  represents  an  absolutely  correct 
table  of  requirements  on  the  theoretical  basis  that  it  is  made  of  new 
organizations  of  division  and  the  program  of  arrival  of  divisions  in 
France. 

83825—18 80 
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Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir;  with  the  reduction  I  told  you  about  ••: 
account  of  powder. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  very  much  in  excess  of  your  origiiul  t^: 
mate,  excess  in  money  by  seven  hundred  and  odd  million  dollar^.  • 
very  close  to  twice  your  estimate ;  and  as  I  recall  your  testimony 
connection  with  the  estimate  of  eight  hundred  and  eighty-foui- 
iriillion  dollars  which  was  submitted,  you  only  hoped,  as  to  the  a:i/ 
nition  for  quite  a  number  of  sizes  of  guns,  to  catch  up  with  } 
program  about  the  1st  of  July  of  next  year. 

Gen.   HoRNEY.  I  think  you   are  referring  to  the    question? 
asked  me  with  reference  to  the  production  of  guns  and  carri— '* 
and  there,  of  course,  our  figures  include  the  reserves  as  well  a^ 
initial  equipment.     There  has  been  no  question   about  our  l»   . 
able  to  furnish  the  initial  equipment ;  the  question  has  been  v. 
reference  to  our  ability  to  furnish  the  additional  equipment  ntt  - 
for  training  and  reserves  and  wastage  and  consumption. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  true  of  ammunition  that  you  <1^^  ■  ' 
expect  to  be  able  to  reach  your  theoretical  need  until  practical iy : 
end  of  the  fiscal  year? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  We  are  not  going  to  reach  it  even  then,  accor  1  . 
to  these  figures,  as  I  told  you  before.    The  theoretical  need  in<l ;  > 
the  reserves,  and,  as  we  have  figured  heretofore,  a  reserve  not  « ' 
in  France  but  a  two  months'  reserve  on  this  side  of  the  water,  ^1. 
I  have  not  considered  in  these  estimates  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  put  it  in  another  way:  Have  you  anv  i: 
that  you  are  going  to  be  able  to  supply  the  ammunition  for  the r* - 
that  this  ammunition  program  is  predicated  upon  by  the  1st  of  J-i  - 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes;  unless  the  expectations  of  our  production  «i 
sion  are  very  far  from  the  truth. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  your  gun  program  falls  behin'^   ' 
all,  at  any  stage,  as  to  any  caliber,  it  means  that  corresponds : 
your  ammunition  requirements  are  lessened. 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Provided  our  program  falls  behind  to  such  sn  •' 
tent  as  to  affect  not  merely  reserves  but  also  first-line  equipment. 

The  CnAn<MAN.  But  your  reserves  are  predicated  upon  the  ti';* ' 
that  it  is  necessary  to  have  those  reserves  in  order  to  keep  your  ri' ' 
line  equipment  at  its  theoretical  maximum  strength. 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  the  sole  reason  for  the  reser*- 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  the  sole  reason,  but  it  is  one  of  * 
reasons. 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  The  replacements  from  wastage  and  repair  is  n 
paratively  small  amount.    The  reserve  is  for  training  purpo<«>^ 
to  meet  accidents  or  delays  in  getting  shipments  over,  or  the  >!'    - 
of  vessels  carrying  large  quantities  of  supplies,  or  from  c:\y'  '- 
There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  our  ability  to  r 
tain  on  the  firing  line  all  the  artillery  called  for  by  the  prognir 

The  Chairman.  And  that  you  have  used  as  the  basis  of  your  an.::  * 
nition  estimate. 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Always.   We  base  our  ammunition  estimates  or.  '• 
guns  in  the  hands  of  organizations  and  not  those  in  the  storeh'HJ^ 
held  in  reserve. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  as  to  all  those  guns  you  have  fir " 
in  the  hands  of  troops  as  of  certain  periods  of  time,  they  will  i<  ' 
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the  hands  of  troops  as  of  that  period  of  time,  and  that  therefore  your 
simmimition  program  needs  to  oe  carried  out  as  submitted? 

(xen.  Hornby.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  if  we  fail  in  any  particular  it  will 
Ix?  to  such  u. small  degree  cs  to  have  no  substantial  effect  on  our 
proOTam. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  used  the  same  basis  of  cost  here  that  you 
used  in  the  beginning  for  ammunition. 

Gen.  Hornet.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  basis  of  cost  have  you  used? 

Gen.  Hornet.  As  I  told  you  I  would,  I  have  revised  the  unit  prices 
just  as  carefully  as  the  work  we  have  done  so  far  would  permit,  by 
scrutinizing  all  the  contracts  we  have  for  components  and  figuring 
from  that  the  cost  of  the  assembled  rounds.  The  total  amount  ot 
money  then  appropriated  has  had  subtracted  from  it  the  amoimt  ex- 
pended for  plant  facilities  and  foi'  ammunition  that  has  been  actually 
shot  away,  and  the  balance  is  estimated  to  be  available  for  the  produc- 
tion of  ammunition  at  the  unit  prices  which  I  have  refigured,  and 
these  prices  are  in  almost  all  cases  lower  than  the  unit  prices  on  which 
our  original  program  was  based. 

The  Chair^ian.  Now,  notwithstanding  that  fact,  you  have  nearly 
doubled  the  amount  of  money  you  think  is  going  to  be  required. 
I*art  of  that,  of  course,  is  explained  by  the  very  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  gims  due  to  the  reorganization  program. 

Gen.  Hornby.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  that  reorganization  of  program  which  resulted 
in  greatly  increasing  the  number  of  guns  per  division  also  increase 
the  amount  of  ammunition  per  gun? 

Gen.  Hornet.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  recent  reorganization  program,  then,  did  not 
affect  the  amount  of  ammunition  per  gun  ? 

Gen.  Hornby.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  mathematically  it  works  out  all  right; 
l>ut  it  would  not  seem  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  guns  has 
been  enough  to  have  nearly  doubled  your  ammunition  program,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  fact  that  you  are  figuring  on  a  less  unit  cost. 

Mr.  Var?:.  Are  the  ammunition  factories  of  the  country  running  to 
their  full  capacitv  now? 

(ten.  Hornby.  No,  sir:  they  have  not  reached  their  full  capacity  by 
any  means. 

Mr.  Vare.  What  is  the  cause  of  that? 

Cion.  Horxey.  Some  of  them  are  only  just  coming  into  production 
and  others  are  new  plants  that  have  just  been  created,  and  it  will  be 
quite  a  little  time  before  they  reach  their  full  capacity.  They  have 
been  l)ampored  by  lack  of  machinery,  more  than  any  other  one  item, 
and  also  lack  of  labor  and  inefficiencv  of  labor. 

Mr.  Vare.  Then  you  are  hopeful  they  will  be  completed  and  get 
into  full  production  in  time  to  supply  this  increased  amount  ? 

(Ten.  Horney.  They  are  all  coming  along  fairly  well. 

The  Chairman.  General,  can  you  supply  for  the  record  a  table  as 
to  unit  prices  you  now  figure  on  for  the  various  calibers? 

Gen.  Hornby.  Yes,  sir. 
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Comparison  of  shell  prices  in  regular  1919  and  deficiency  J 919 — The  utnt 

at  which  these  estimates  were  figured. 


37-nun.  pm  shell 

75-mm.  field-pun  shell 

4.7-innh  field-inin  shell 

155-mra.  howitzer  shdl 

155-mm.  field-pun  "^hell 

8-in"h  how  it  -er  shell 

9.2-inch  h'jwit/er  shell 

9.45-in.h  or  210-inm.  I2:iin  shell. 

3-inph  A.  A.  pun  shell 

4.7-inch  A.  A.  pun  shell 

3-in"h  treneh  mortar  shell 

4-in?h  trenrh  mortar  shell  ..■-.. 

6-inch  trench  mortar  sliell 

240-mm.  tren**!!  mortar  shell... 

5-inch  S.  C.  pirn  shell 

6-in^hS.  C.  pim  sholl 

8-inch  S.C.  pr.n  sliell 

10-inch  S.  C.  pun  shell 

12-ineh  S.  C.  pim  shell 

12-ijich  S.  C.  myrtar  shell 


• 

Re^ilar       I- 
1919  bill.    .    1 

»1  o.>  i 

1  ».  tV)   . 

:»0.  10 

^.0»» 

f.2.  CIO 

75.  no 

l2->.  en* 

I2.'v  •■^' 

22.no 

40.  00 

«.  50 

10.00 

2^.25 

7o.  25 

A^  0»3 

R.-,  00 

I.5.T  no 

29"-  00 

:?'0  00 

.Kn.oo 

' 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  Yon  havo  several  times  said,  I  believe,  but  I  \\  ' 
to  be  sure  about  it,  that  nothing  is  figured  in  here  in  the  \v:»y  • : 
])lant  enlargements  other  than  that  which  might  be  called  inri.-  : 
to  the  balancing  of  plants  so  as  to  bring  about  a  balance<l  pn^i 
tion.  and  that  no  new  project  is  contemplated  in  the  way  of  1:"-* 
plant  facilities!? 

(len.  H()i!NKY.  That  is  rig:ht. 

The    CuAiKMAx.  There    is,    however,    involved    in    this    e-tiii.:tr 
nionevs  for  ammunition   to  be  made  at   Neville  Island,   the  »'   i 

« 

for  which  is  dependent  upon  the  carrying  through  of  the  Xe\.  - 
Island  project? 

(len.  HoKNEY.  Yes;  but  all  of  the  ammunition  of  14-inch  cu!  l*  r 
was  not  to  be  made  at  Neville  Island,  you  understand? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  undei-stand  that. 

Oen.  IIoRNKY.  A  large  part  of  it  will  be  affected  by  the  aband  ri 
ment  of  the  Neville  Island  project,  if  it  should  be  abandoned. 

The  Chairman.  None  of  this  ammunition,  of  course,  is  for  r'^ 
which  will  be  made  at  Neville  Island? 

(ien.  HoRNEY.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  expect  to  get  an  output  fr-  . 
Neville  Island  within  this  fiscal  year — an  actual  output — ^and  that  > 
all  we  are  figuring  on  in  the  ammunition  to  be  delivered  abroad. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  expect  to  get  any  ammunition  tliai  :? 
figured  on  here  from  Neville  Island? 

(len.  HoRNEY.  No;  none  that  is  figured  here  comes  from  Ne\  "!» 
Island. 

The  Chairman.  So  that,  so  far  as  this  estimate  is  concemetL  NV 
ville  Island  is  not  involved  at  all? 

Gen.  IIorney.  That  is  right. 

chemical  warfare  service. 

[See  p.  1145.] 

SIIKM.8    LOADED   WITH    GAS. 

The  Chairman.  General,  part  of  this  appropriation   is  to  r-  -^ 
shells  which  will  be  loaded  with  gas,  and  to  that  extent  is  tied    ^ 
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with   the  estimates  that  are  submitted  by  the  Chemical  Warfare 
Service  ? 

(ren.  HoRXEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  estimating  here  you  have  estimated  not 
only  for  the  cont  of  the  shells,  but  you  have  estimated  for  the  shells 
loaded  with  gas  ready  for  use? 

(len.  HoKNEY.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  estimated  for  the  entire  number  of 
shell,  part  of  which  are  high  explosive  and  part  of  which  are  gas. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  figuring  your  costs,  did  you  separate 
the  shells  that  were  to  be  high  explosive  and  the  ones  that  were  to 
be  gas  shells? 

(ien.  HoRNEY.   No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  difference  in  cost? 

Gen.  Horney.  Possibly,  but  we  do  not  know  what  it  will  be.  In 
turning  over  funds  to  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  we  estimated 
the  cost  of  gas  as  the  same  as  the  high  explosive  which  it  replaces 
and  the  filling  at  the  same  rate  our  ammunition  has  been  figured  on. 
I  have  not  those  figures  with  me  right  now.  We  turned  that  amount 
of  money  over  to  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  as  their  share  of  the 
ammunition  which  had  been  appropriated  for  last  July,  and  we  ex- 
pect to  turn  over  to  them  the  corresponding  amount  of  whatever  you 
allow  us  on  this  program. 

The  C^iLxiRMAN.  Are  you  able  to  estimate  in  money  the  amounts 
that  will  be  expended  for  the  components  of  the  gas  shells,  other  than 
for  the  shell  itself,  and  for  the  loading  of  such  shells?  The  reason 
for  that  inquiry  is  this :  Assuming  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  make 
a  direct  appropriation  to  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  of  the 
money  that  they  will  expend,  instead  of  simply  giving  them  a  credit 
with  the  Ordnance  Department,  they  will  need  what  amount  of 
money  ? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  We  would  figure  that  this  way:  All  of  the  com- 
ponents will  be  furnished  by  the  Ordnance  Department,  just  as  here- 
tofore, with  the  exception  of  the  gas  itself,  and  the  Chemical  War- 
fare Service  will  perform  the  labor  of  filling  the  shells,  instead  of 
the  Ordnance  Department  filling  them  with  high  explosives.  The 
cost  of  the  components  will  be  just  the  same.  The  Ordnance  De- 
partment will  have  to  furnish  them,  and  the  division  to  be  made 
would  be  the  peirentage  of  shells  that  would  be  filled  with  gas,  and 
you  would  deduct  the  value  of  the  high  explosives  and  the  estimated 
cost  of  filling  the  shells  and  assembling  the  components. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  assumed  as  a  predicate  that  the  cost  of 
the  gas  will  be  the  vsame  as  that  of  the  high  explosive? 

Gen.  Horney.  We  do  not  separate  them. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  the  cost  of  loading  with  gas  will  be  the 
same? 

Cien.  Horney.   Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  point  of  fact,  is  the  Chemical  Warfare  Di- 
vision able  to  state  whether  they  consider  the  cost  of  making  eras  and 
assembling  it  in  the  shell  as  much  or  the  same  as  that  of  tne  high 
explosive? 

Gen.  Newcomer.  My  present  information  is  that  in  some  instances 
the  cost  will  be  less  and  in  some  greater.  We  have  just  been  com- 
paring some  figures,  and  we  know  that  in  the  aggregate  the  cost  will 
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be  very  closely  the  same.  I  can  not  give  the  total  figures  now  with- 
out further  study. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  furnish  the  committee  with  the 
amount  of  meney,  then,  that  should  be  subtracted  from  the  estimate 
in  the  event  we  desire  to  carry  it  for  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  I  can  easily  obtain  it.  I  can  have  a  ealcnlation 
made  and  give  it  to  you. 

ARMANENT  OF   F0BTIFICATI0N8   C. 

Statement  ahtnoing  the  reduction  which  may  he  made  in  the  ammunition  ttchcd- 
ule,  provided  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  fill  25  per  cent  of  the  nhcth 
with  gaSy  from  appropriations  made  to  Chemical  Warfare  Service. 


Type. 


75-mm.  field-gun  Hhell 

4.7-lnch  flold-gun  shell 

155-mm.  howitJter  Bhell 

155>mm.  gun  shell 

194-mm.  gun  shell : 

8-inch,  9.2-mch,  and  240-mm.  howitzer  shell, 

^iQch  seacoast  gun  shell 

6-hich  seacoast  gun  shell 

A-lnch  seacoast  gun  shell 

1-inch  trench  mortars  ' 


Total 

I,K5as  amount  appropriated  July  8,  1918. 


Net  reduction 

12.^  per  cent  for  contlngenci^. 


Net  total  reduction 


Total  net 
require- 
ments. 


62,871,422 
3,849,270 

18,476,499 

10,905,735 
769,854 

7,698,542 
259,574 
852,886 
192,825 
427,694 


To  bo  filled 
with  gas. 


16,717,855 

962,317 

4,619,125 

2,720,434 

192,463 

1  921,635 

64,893 

213,221 

48,20<i 

427,604 


Saving  per 
ahell. 


S2.320 

6.785 

11.510 

11.510 

19.200 

24.350 

7.060 

10.780 

19.900 

3.000 


Value. 


S36,«S,49I 

.S3,IW,1S> 

31,381, 2» 

3,e85,3S<0 

46,8r4.«3 

458,146 

2,2P8,.'^ 

P2S.555 

l.283,0S2 


lS3,Qf7.t«i 
39,1M,9I0 


143,902,74*- 
17,?I87,M3 


I 


161.890, 5I» 


I  All  filled  with  gas. 

The  Chairman.  General,  have  you  made  any  allotment  out  of 
Ordnance  funds  to  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  how  much  money? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Something  around  $100,000,000,  or  between  $100,- 
000,000  and  $106,000,000. 

Col.  Crabbs.  One  statement  carries  $111,000,000,  plus  a  certain  un- 
expended balance  in  the  allotments  that  have  been  made.  It  is  be- 
tween one  hundred  and  one  hundred  and  ten  million  dollars, 

Maj.  Coombs.  It  is  about  $125,000,000. 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Was  that  from  Ordnance? 

Maj.  Coombs.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  from  Ordnance. 

The  Chairman.  Now%  that  is  toward  the  carrying  out  of  their  part 
of  the  present  program  now  submitted  ? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that,  when  you  have  supplied  the  total  amount 
of  money  contained  in  this  $1,500,000,000.  estimate  for  ammunition 
that  is  requested  for  the  gas  side  of  it,  the  difference  between  that  sum 
and  the  amount  that  you  have  allotted  will  represent  the  amount  of 
money  that  w^e  will  w^ant  to  appropriate  direct  to  the  Chemical  War- 
fare Service? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir;  and  to  take  from  ours. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  will  also  represent  the  reduction  to  be  made 
in  vour  estimate? 
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Gr^a.  HoBNET.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Assuming  that  both  of  them  are  accurate,  as  sub* 
mltied? 

Gen.  Hornby.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  if  there  should  be  a  reduction  in  your  total 
program,  there  would  be  a  proportionate  reduction  in  their  program? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  event  we  do  make  an  appropriation  to  the 
Chemical  Warfare  Service,  is  there  any  reason  why  all  of  the  funds 
that  it  will  use  should  not  be  appropriated  in  two  classes,  one  for  the 
defensive  materiel  and  the  other  for  the  offensive  materiel? 

Gen.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  see  now  any  reason  against  that,  except 
that  in  a  matter  in  which  there  is  so  much  change  from  time  to  time 
in  the  requirements  made,  there  might  be  a  little  more  elasticity  in 
the  use  of  the  money  if  it  were  made  available  for  the  two  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  It  woufci  have  the  value,  would  it  not,  of  enabling 
Congress  always  to  check  your  appropriations  for  offensive  materiel 
with  the  Ordnance  aDpropriations  to  which  they  are  somewhat  tied? 

Gen.  Newcomer.  Ot  course,  we  could  give  to  the  committee  the 
data  upon  which  our  estimate  is  based,  if  you  desire  it,  and  that  in- 
cludes all  of  this  information  about  the  number  of  shells  to  be  filled 
and  the  cost  of  the  chemicals  and  matters  of  that  kind.  In  other 
words,  we  could  furnish  you  with  information  as  to  how  much  of 
the  cost  is  for  defensive  purposes  and  how  much  for  offensive  pur- 
poses. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  do  that  as  an  estimate? 

Gen.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  after  you  got  the  money,  you  might  follow 
that  or  change  it. 

(len.  Newcomer.  We  would  follow  the  necessities  of  the  situation  as 
they  developed,  and  I  think  you  would  possibly  be  willing  to  grant  a 
certain  amount  of  latitude  in  that  matter  so  as  to  enable  them  better 
to  meet  the  situation,  which  is  verv  hard  indeed  to  forecast  a  vear  in 
advance. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  an  estimate  as  to  the  costs  for  making 
your  gas  and  assembling  in  accordance  with  this  shell  program? 

Gen.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  based  upon  filling  a  certain  num- 
l>cr  of  rounds  of  ammunition  with  gases  and  then  giving  merely  the 
cost  of  filling  and  assembling.  Then  we  have  as  a  separate  item  the 
cost  of  the  chemicals  that  are  used,  and  it  gives  you  the  different 
types  of  chemicals  and  the  cost  per  ton  of  each. 

The  Chairman.  In  figuring  that  out,  have  you  put  in  anything  for 
experimentation  in  connection  with  this  work,  because  I  notice  on 
the  defensive  side  you  are  asking  as  much  as  $25,000,000? 

Gen.  Newcomer.  Wo  have,  under  other  heads,  the  research  division 
and  the  development  and  proving  divisions.  We  have  certain  esti- 
mates for  that  work  which  are  in  addition  to  this  for  the  toxic  gases 
and  materials. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  estimate  that  you  have  submitted  so  far 
has  been  an  estimate,  as  I  recall  it,  of  $273,375,000  for  the  defensive 
side  of  your  work. 

Gen.  Newcomer.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  asking  anv  moneys  for  the  offensive  side 
in  addition  to  what  you  expect  to  get  n'om  ordnance? 
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Gen.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  asking  as  shown  by  this  >!i   • 
here;  it  is  recapitulated  on  that  sheet  undfer  the  head  of  gas-otfr.^- 
production,  research  division,  development  division,  and  the  pi- 
ing  division. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  figuring  $172,601,758  for  filling  shells  -.:  : 
the  chemicals  with  which  they  are  filled,  and  $22,000,000  for  extti. 
sions  of  plant. 

Gen.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  the  program  of  Aug;ust  a^  c*:. 
pared  with  the  latest  progi'am,  which  would  give  you  a  total  ■ : 
$154,923,557,  if  you  wish  the  latest  program. 

The  Chairman.  Of  that  sum  you  evidently  expected  to  get  fr  \ 
the  Ordnance  people  two  items,  one  of  them  filling  shells^  $35,545,.""« 
and  the  other  one  chemicals,  $97,377,980. 

Gen.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir.    What  we  expected  to  get  from  0: 
nance,  of  course,  according  to  the  original  arrangement,  was  a  crt  .: 
for  that  which  they  saved  by  not  filing  the  shells  with  high  ex 
plosives,  and  that  in  the  aggregate  appears  to  just  about  cover  t:. 
cost  of  filling  the  shells  with  chemicals.    We  have  not  in  this  c;*- 
shown  the  cost  per  shell  of  filling  and  the  filling  materials;  we  hj> 
shown  the  cost  of  filling  separately  in  the  statement  that  is  attac!.-  . 
to  that,  and  then  the  cost  of  the  chemicals  is  shown  in  a  different  ta* . 
But  that  is  substantially  what  we  would  expect  to  have  gotten  fn^T"i 
them  if  thev  were  to  provide  the  funds,  and  also,  of  course,  t:.- 
extension  oi  the  plant. 

The  Chairman.  You  also  figure  for  the  American  University  si*.- 
325,000,  for  development  $3,000,000,  and  for  proving  $875,000/di.i:. 
ing  a  grand  total  of  $161,123,557.     From  that  you  take  a  balaL  e 
available  of  $39,148,000,  but  as  I  understand  it  you  have  recei\-: 
from  the  Ordnance  people  over  $110,000,000. 

Gen.  Newcomer.  Yes;  about  $125,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  not  that  be  available? 

Gen.  Newcomer.  Of  course  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  that  0.  t 
is  already  covered  by  contracts  and  expended  for  work  done. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  either  have  got  the  gas  or  are  goini:  ••► 
get  it  for  that  money. 

Gen.  Newcomer.  This  amount  of  gas,  as  I  understand,  is  for  i  • 
balance  of  the  year,  is  it  not? 

Maj.  Coombs.  This  is  the  unobligated  balance. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  it  is  the  unobligated  balance,  but  I  ^y' 
to  know  what  becomes  of  your  $70,000,000? 

Gen.  Newcomer.  What  does  this  gas  estimate  cover? 

Capt.  Cadwell.  That  is  the  gas  required  for  the  whole  year.  I  J 
only  a  small  portion  of  that  has  ever  been  produced  up  to  date. 

Gen.  Newcomer.  It  was  my  understanding,  when  these  estimav 
came  to  me,  that  the  estimate  was  submitted  for  the  rest  of  t!^ 
year — in  other  words,  the  material  for  which  contracts  had  ^  ' 
already  been  made,  and'  that  we  could  simply  apply  to  that  r- 
unobligated  balance  of  funds  that  had  been  turned  over  to  us.  I- 
that  program  includes  the  toxic  materials  for  the  entire  year.  I  tl: '" 
that  ought  to  be  deducted  from  the  funds  that  have  been  oblip*'  ' 
as  well  as  those  not  obligated. 

Capt.  Cadwell.  All  the  shells  that  are  there  are  supposed  to  '• 
filled  this  year,  and  it  will  require  that  much  gas  to  nil  them.  * 
they  have  not  yet  been  filled. 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  not  filled  any  shells  and  sent  them 
abroad.  The  estimate  that  Gen.  Homey  is  submitting  now  is  for 
the  shells  for  the  balance  of  this  year  and  on  up  to  September  30  of 
next  year.  You  have  had  toward  this  purpose  ^110,000,000  from  the 
Ordnance  people,  and  therefore  why  should  you  not  be  charged  with 
that  amount? 

Gen.  Newcomer.  I  would  have  to  look  into  that.  I  did  not  under- 
stand that  this  covered  the  entire  year's  work ;  I  thought  it  was  the 
additional  money  required;  aside  from  that  we  have  already  provided 
by  contracts  made. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  going  to  have  available,  with  the  ti'oops 
ill  training  here  or  abroad,  the  guns  to  permit  of  this  practiced 

(len.  Hornet.  Yes;  I  think  so,  without  exception. 

ALTERATION    AND    MAINTENANCE   OF    MOBILE    ARTILLERY. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  estimate  for  alteration  and  main- 
tenance of  the  mobile  artillery  of  $401,888,897? 

(ien.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  ba^ed  on  the  maintenance  of  the 
5H)  divisions  only,  and  the  balance  needed  to  provide  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  General,  the  estimate  here  seems  to  indicate  a 
total  requirement  of  $491,888,897  to  be  ^pent  for  maintenance;  you 
liave  had  $300,000,000,  and  the  difference  makes  your  pre-ent  esti- 
mate. On  what  basis  do  vou  undertake  to  arrive  at  the  figure 
$401,888,897? 

Gen.  Hornet.  Taking  the  first  item,  $'239,104/250,  that  is  made  up 
of  nine  different  items.  The  first  item  is  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
batteries  which  are  expected  to  be  on  hand  June  30,  1918,  plus  one- 
half  that  are  expected  to  be  on  hand  June  30,  1919,  and  20  per  cent 
of  the  estimated  cost  of  those  is  estimated  as  being  required  to  main- 
tain them  for  the  year.  That  amounts  to  5^32,528,228.  That  covers 
the  75  niillimeter,  8-inch  howitzers,  the  4.7  howitzers,  and  the  2.95 
mountain  batteries.  The  second  item  is  simihuly  20  per  cent  of 
the  estimated  cost  of  4.7-inch  main  batteries,  O-inVli  and  155-milli- 
ineter  howitzer  batteries,  155-millimeter  gim  batteries,  9.5-inch  how- 
itzers, the  ammunition  truck  companies,  the  4.7-inch  howitzers,  the 
aimmmition  companies  for  the  155-millimeter  howitzer  guns  and 
the  24l)-millimeter  howitzers.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  value  of  that 
is  $40,890,000.  To  that  is  added  12.i  per  cent  of  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  niotor  equipment,  which  would  amount  to  $30,007,750.  Item 
three  is  for  the  antiaircraft  artillery — the  maintenance  of  the  anti- 
aircraft artillery.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  e^tinjatefl  cost,  exclusive 
of  the  motor  equipment,  amoimts  to  $1,255,000.  Twelve  and  one- 
half  per  cent  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  motor  equipment  amounts 
to  $1,110,500. 

Item  4  is  for  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  15  antiaircraft  truck 
companies,  at  V2i  per  cent,  $120,500.  Item  5  is  for  spare  pixrt^  for 
railway  artillery,  amounting  to  $0,319,572.  Item  0  is  for  the  motor 
equipment  for  twpnty-three  0-inch  batteries;  and  seven  5-inch  i)atter- 
ies,  estimated  at  $1,507,000.  Item  7  is  made  up  of  it-iMs  for  the 
maintenance  and  replacement  of  mobile  artillery  gims,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  guns  on  wheel  and  railwav  mounts,' and  the  replacement 
of  trench  mortars,  aggregatincr  $08,if)49,.5OO.  Item  8  is  the  main- 
tenance of  trench  mortars,  $1,188,000.  and  item  9  is  to  cover  contract 
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authorizations  in  the  act  of  October  6,  1917,  of  $50,000,000,  luak  r. 
a  total  of  $239,154,250. 

The  Chairman.  You  received  $300,000,000  r 

Gen.  Hornby.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  All  of  the  program  on  \yhich  this  was  predka  » 
has  received  considerable  modification,  has  it  not,  in  connection  ». 
your  gun  program  ? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  gun  program  contemplates  original  eo .  . 
.  ment  and  replacement? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  replacement  for  your  original  e«i .  . 
ment,  what  is  it  figured  at  ? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Well,  that  is  included  with  the  reserve;  it  is  T.')  i-- 
cent  practically  of  the  original  equipment. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  recall  it,  yoiir  tables  still  proceed  on  1 
per  cent  of  initial  equipment,  50  per  cent  for  training,  and  50  per  •> ' 
of  those  two  sums  as  replacement  and  reserve,  making  225  per  o»i.: ' 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir;  of  the  first  line  equipment. 

The  Chairman.  In  view  of  that  fact,  what  reason  is  tliei-e  for  u  ..• 
large  maintenance  item  in  addition? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  For  the  manufacture  of  spare  parts  and  the  ui:t  • 
tenance  in  condition  of  these  guns  and  carriages  that  are  in  i.-» 
Onlv  those  guns  which  are  actually  destroyed  will  be  replaa-  i  . 
kind.  In  the  meanwhile  those  in  current  use  will  be  relined,  pate!  - 
up,  and  repaired  when  injured,  so  as  to  keep  them  going  as  Ion*:  - 
possible.     This  item  is  for  that  kind  of  work. 

The  Chairman.  Presumably  if  this  was  built  on  the   theon* 
actual  maintenance  it  would  mean  that  your  initial  equipment  w«' 
be  kept  at  its  initial  state  and  your  training  equipment  woui<i   - 
kept  at  its  initial  state  ? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Except  as  worn  out,  because  this  would  not  Lnrl   : 
any  of  the  major  repairs  like  furnishing  a  whole  gun.     Tliat  has  U  : 
included  heretofore,  but  in  the  instructions  under  which  the  i''. 
estimates  were  prepared   no  replacements  are  being  provide*!  i 
at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  estimate  now  of  a  total   i-equin*ii 
under  this  head  of  $491,888,897  represent  a  maintenance  item  f»i- 
cated  upon  what  you  are  now  asKing  under  your  revise<l  tabl«  -   ' 
does  it  bear  any  real  relationship  to  it? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  It  bears  no  relationship  to  that.    It  is  based  on  *'  • 
old  organization  which  has  not  been  rengured  and  based  al?o  w  : 
first  90  divisions  estimated  for. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  $300,000,000,  which  i^  t* 
amount  you  have  now  available,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  nxH    * 
that  which  is  to  be  maintained  is  on  paper  and  not  in  fact  existing.  • 
sufficient  ? 

Gen.  Hornet.  I  believe  that  just  because  of  the  very  ^^''^   ' 
crease  in  our  initial  equipment  and  reserves,  this  item  niight  s-'-t' 
be  reduced. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  inasmuch  as  we  are  «:u]:'' 
ing  an  initial  equipment  and  a  training  equipment  and  a  mr. ' 
nance  reserve  for  each  in  very  much  larger  production  than  has'^^" 
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been  before  estimated  for,  this  item  becomes  negligible,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  much  of  the  materiel  that  it  is  estimated  to 
maintain  will  not  be  in  existence  for  maintenance  until  close  to  the 
and  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  moneys  are  appropriated. 

Gren.  Hornet.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  General,  suppose  you  place  in  the  record  at  this 
point  your  exact  balances  under  this  item,  so  we  may  see  whether 
there  is  any  special  need,  because  of  methods  of  bookkeeping  and 
accounting,  why  some  money  would  have  to  be  given  you? 

Gen.  HoRNEr.  Yes. 

Note.— Unobligated  balance,  $192,796,061. 

AMMUNITION    FOR   SEAOOA8T   CANNON. 

The  Chairman.  General,  vou  have  an  item  for  ammunition  for 
seacoast  cannon  of  $5,000,000. 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  That  is  to  convert  contract  authorizations  against 
which  obligations  have  been  incurred. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  clean  up  your  contract  authorizations 
under  this  item  ? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir ;  so  far  as  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  Will  they  mature  this  vear? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  They  are  outstanding  obligations  for  armour-pierc- 
ing and  deck-piercing  projectiles  which  were  in  existence  before  this 
war  began.  It  depends  on  their  delivery  whether  they  will  actually 
mature  this  year  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  not  that  one  of  the  items  that  can  merge 
into  the  $500,000,000  you  are  asking  in  the  way  of  cash  to  take  care 
of  authorizations? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  If  you  make  that  general  enough  to  cover  H  as  well 
as  B  and  C,  it  will. 

FUNDS  TO    PAY   OBLUJATIOXH    HERETOFORE   Al'THORIZED. 

The  Chairman.  (leneral,  you  have  asked  for  $500,000,000  for  the 
payment  of  obligations  heretofore  authorized  for  purchase  or  manu- 
facture of  mountain,  field,  and  siege  cannon,  etc.,  and  for  the  pur- 
chase or  manufacture  of  ammunition,  and  also  for  alteration  and 
maintenance;  in  other  words,  you  are  asking  that  much  cash  to 
apply  upon  existing  obligations  in  connection  with  the  Field  Artil- 
lerv. 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  has  the  War  Department  been 
authorized  to  obligate  the  Government  for  field  artillery  and  am- 
immition? 

Cien.  Hornet.  $2,623,465,845. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  would  reduce  by  that  amount  these  au- 
thorizations, and  they  would  then  be  increased  by  certain  sums  as 
we  carry  under  this  bill  ? 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Leach.  Then  you  should  add  $5,000,000  under  H.  and  $350,000 
under  H.,  Panama  Canal  ? 
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The  Chairman.  So  that  would  add  to  your  total  contract  autl   • 
zations  $5,350,000? 

Gen.  HoRMEY.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  data  have  you  as  to  the  extent  of  iiiatui 
obligations  for  which  you  figure  that  this  $5,000,000  will  be  n* 
sary  'i 

(Ten.  HoRNEY.  That  is  shown  bv  the  memorandum  which  i:^  ^ 
mitted  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  this  proposal,  you  had  aval 
to  pav  bills  in  connection  with  all  field  artillen'  and  the  an.n. 
tion  therefor,  $5,929,897,435  ? 

PANAMA  CANAL. 

purchase,  MANrFACTURE,  AND  TEST  OF  AMMUNITION   FOB  SEACOA:?T  ' 

LAND  DEFENSE  CANNON. 

The  Chairman,  (icneral.  you  have  here  an  item  of  $3.>0,0^»  : 
the  purchase,  manufacture,  and  test  of  ammunition  for  seacoa^t  •. 
land  defense  cannon,  including  the  necessary  experiments  in  corr* 
tion  therewith,  and  the  machinery  necessary  for  its  manufacture,  i 
the  Panama  Canal.    That  is  simply  a  maturing  obligation,  is  it  n« 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  taken  care  of  in  connection  with  ■ ' 
cash  we  might  appropriate,  if  the  language  were  so  broadened  r 
to  include  it? 

(jen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  to  pay  the  contract  for  what  ? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  For  armor-piercing  projectiles. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  represent  the  extent  of  your  contr. 
obligations  due  for  the  Panama  Canal? 

Gen.  IIoRNEY.  Yes,  sir ;  so  far  as  I  know  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  payment  of  this,  we  will  have  clei: 

"P 

Gen.  HoRNEY  (interposing).  We  will  have  cleaned  up  the  pn-'  ' 

project,  as  I  understand  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  have  cleaned  up  everything? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  We  will  have  cleaned  up  every  item  that  is  noi«  : 
thorized  for  contract. 

PURCHASE  AND  OPERATION  OF  SUBMARINE  MINES  AND  NETS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  "For  purchase  of  suhniJi'" 
mines  and  nets,  and  the  necessary  appliances  to  operate  thorn  for  -   • 
ing  the  channels  leading  to  the  Panama  Canal,  $2,000,  to  be  aval; 
for  the  fiscal  years  1918  and  1919."  . 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  That  was  an  appropriation  which,  as  you  kr. 
was  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Coast' Art i.  ' 
and  this  is  to  cover  obligations  already  incurred. 

The  Chair^ian.  It  would  seem  to  be  an  actual  deficiency  in  ^ 
nection  with  the  appropriation  of  $250,000  made  for  this  purp<^' 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  That  is  right. 
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*  • 

LTERATION,  MAINTENANCE,  AND  REPAIR  OF  SUBMARINE-MINE  MATERIAL, 

PANAMA  CANAL. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  "  For  alteration,  mainte^nance, 
iid  repair  of  submarine-mine  material,  $6,866,  to  be  available  for 
lie  fiscal  years  1918  and  1919." 

(xen.  HoRNEY.  That  is  submitted  by  the  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery 
s  materials  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  for  an  actual  deficiency? 

( len.  HoRNEY.  That  is  an  actual  deficiency. 

The  Chairman.  I  observe  a  memorandum  here  giving  the  details 
»f  that  estimate. 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

0RDNAN(  E  STORES,  AMMUNITION. 

[See  p.  1283.1 

The  Chairman.  On  page  80  of  the  bill  you  have  an  item,  "  For 
iianufacture  and  purchase  of  ammunition  for  small  arms  and  for 
land  use  for  reserve  supply,  etc.,  including  the  same  objects  speci- 
ied  imder  this  head  in  the  Army  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal 
rear  1919,  $417,706,180."  Your  note  seems  to  indicate  that  $198,- 
•>r>7,-200  of  it  is  for  trench  warfare  materiel,  that  $172,627,183  is  for 
>in  all-arms  ammunition,  and  then  you  figure  your  usual  12^  per  cent 
for  administration,  inspection,  and  contingencies. 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir.  While  this  item  bears  some  relation  to  the 
50  divisions,  it  is  mainly  based  upon  the  man-power  schedule — that 
[s,  the  total  number  of  men  involved  instead  of  the  organization  into 
J  i  visions.  Therefore,  it  is  for  an  increased  number  of  troops,  or  to 
?over  the  increased  number  of  troops  over  and  above  those  for  which 
vve  have  had  previous  appropriations. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  under  this  item  $390,000,000  and  a 
contract  authorization  of  $706,486,991. 

(Jen.  HoRNEY.  I  have  not  separated  it  as  between  cash  and  contract 
fiuthorizations.  All  that  I  have  to  go  by  is  the  total  appropriations 
that  have  been  made  since  1905. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  is  this  money^that  you  are  asking  for  to  pay 
a  part  of  this  contract  authorization,  or  is  it  an  enlargement  of 
program  to  this  extent? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  It  is  an  enlargement  of  the  program,  and  it  is  all 
wanted  for  contract  authorizations. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  me  the  amount  of  money  that  you 
have  had  for  trench  warfare  material  for  1919? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  For  trench  warfare  material  we  have  had  $254,- 
4ir).000  in  cash  and  a  contract  authorization  of  $208,642,312. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  to  supply  trench  warfare  material  for 
what  army? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  For  three  armies,  of  about  3,600.000  men. 

The  Chairman.  That,  then,  would  make  a  total  of  $463,057,312, 
which  was  vour  estimate  for  trench  warfare  material  for  1911).  Xow, 
was  that  to  supply  simply  the  needs  for  1919  or  was  it  to  cai'ry  you 
over  into  the  following  year? 
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Gen.  Hornet.  It  was  jnst  for  the  three  armies  that  were  org^^ 
for  1919. 

The  Chairman.  How  came  it  that  you  got  so  much  of  it  :r.  * 
form  of  a  contract  authorization?  Did  vou  not  expect  to  h:^\- 
pay  the  bills  in  1919? 

Gen,  Hornet.  Not  having  attended  the  hearings  before  t  he  •  * 
committee  I  have  not  the  details  of  it. 

Mr.  Satterfield.  It  was  not  understood  that  the  cash  ^-c>i' 
needed  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  but  that  we  would  a-v  • 
cash  to  cover  that  portion  of  this  contract  authorization  that  r'  z 
be  obligated  during  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  are  asking  for  $198,667,200  addit 
and  then  12^  per  cent -of  that  amount  as  a  contingency,  whirl.  .- 
per  cent  amounts  to 

Gen.  Hornet  (interposing).  $24,833,400. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  your  total  estimated  requirement  for  - 
year  will  amount  to  $686,557,912,  including  cash  and  contni*-* 
thorizations  ? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  Yes,  sir. 

The   CHAiR3rAN.  Now,  this  amount   of  money   is   to    siippi> 
army  of  how  many  men? 

Gen.  Hornet.  4,850,000. 

The  Chairman.  As  against  an  army  of  3.600,000  that  \o\:  -' 
mated  for  in  connection  with  the  Army  bill? 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir. 

Col.  Crabbs.  3,360,000,  I  think  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  a  rearrangement  of  the  quan*  * 
of  the  various  trench  mortars,  grenades,  etc.,  required  for  a  div:^ 
now  as  against  the  requirements  at  the  time  this  estimate  was  - 
mitted  before  the  Military  Affairs  Committee? 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir;  the  table  of  the  expenditures  of  th'-  r 
terial  is  a  great  deal  higher  than  it  was  at  first  estimated.     Of  to    - 
that  is  not  based  on  any  arrangement  of  organizations,  but  on  * 
man  power. 

The  Chairman.  T  did  not  know  but  what  the  number  per  mv^\ 
been  varied. 

Gon.  Hornet.  It  has  been  increased  very  materially.     The  •' 
bomb  program,  which  is  included  in  there,  has  increased. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  table  you  exhibit  here  explain^  tho   -* 
mate  by  quantities  of  the  various  types  of  grenades  ami  loiiil>.-  * 
3'ou  want,  but  does  not  show  what  quantities  of  the  same  nin; 
was  estimated  for  and  secured  in  the  Army  act. 

Mr.   Satitrfield.  No,  sir;  it  does  not.     These  requiremenr-  *'  " 
drop  bombs,  etc.,  are  based  on  cable  requests  from  Gen.  Pershirj  *  * 
that  number  of  bombs  to  be  supplied  during  the  year,  witli^^::  - 
gard  to  how  many  men  there  were  or  how  many  were  to  ho  i^uj ; 
per  man.     This  is  simply  his  total  request. 

The  Chairman.  Wore  any  of  these  estimated  for  in  the  Aniiv  -^ 

Mr.  Satterfield.  No,  sir;  this  is  an  additional  amount  re<!'. 
This  gives  us  the  total. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  sure  of  that? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  Yes,  sir. 
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^rrRGHAaS,  MANTJPACTURE,  and  test  of  ammunition,  ST7BCALIBER  0TTN8, 

FOR  PRACTICE. 

The  Chairman.  General,  you  have  an  item  for  the  purchase, 
iianufacture,  and  test  of  ammunition,  etc.,  for  practice,  $137,375,723. 
[  s  there  any  need  for  a  revision  of  this  estimate  ? 

<Ten.  HoRNEY.  Only  downward. 

The  Chairman.  Because  of  the  rearrangement  of  the  whole  pro- 
jrum  ? 

(Jen.  HoRNEY.  No,  sir;  except  that  instead  of  estimating  for  30 
li visions  we  are  going  to  estimate  for  only  8  divisions,  because  it  is 
For  the  practice  that  will  take  place  between  now  and  June  30,  dur- 
ing which  time  there  will  be  80  divisions  in  France  and  18  in.  this 
[country,  or  98  altogether,  and  you  have  provided  for  90.  We  esti- 
mated originally  for  the  entire  number  that  was  going  to  be  mo- 
bilized. 

The  Chair3ian.  Then,  this  estimate  will  want  to  be  reduced  by  the 
proportion  that  22  bears  to  30,* or  eight-thirtieths? 

Gen.  HoRNEV.  Yes,  sir;  we  want  eight-thirtieths  of  this.  The 
total  would  not  be  reduced  like  that,  you  understand,  because  there 
i?  an  item  of  $31,000,000  to  complete  the  requirements  for  the  first 
90  that  we  did  not  get. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  do  you  figure  tlie  estimate  to  be  now? 

Mr.  Leach.  The  new  total  is  $65,175,061;  that  is,  taking  eight- 
thirtieths  of  the  $87,000,000  and  reducing  the  124  per  cent  in  propor- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  submit  in  the  record  a  revised  state- 
ment which  will  show  the  amounts  that  go  to  make  up  that  total. 

(len.  HoRNEY.  Verv  well. 

Anitfiinrnt  of  fortifirftthnui  "  A'." 

SUMMARY  OF  ESTIMATE. 

Rpquirpmcnts  for 

Service  rounds,  field  artillory 

Service  rounds,  soacoast  oinnon 

Service  rounds,  37  mm.  guns  and  3-inch  trench  mortars 

Siitx^libor  ammunition 

raricet  praetioe  material 

Dlonk  ammumtion 

School  of  fire 

i  >tticers'  school  at  Fortress  Monroe 

Siibcaliber  and  drill  equipment 

Administration,  inspection  and  contin^ndes,  12A  per  cent 

Total  requirements 

Balance  to  meet  requirements  of  3,000,000  men 


30  divisions. 

R  divisions. 

$32,39^,240  ' 

$Sr30,231 

1,024,  COO 

273,418 

25, 960,0*  4)  . 

0,926,210 

791,136 

211,308 

1,125,000 

297,000 

i:«2, 5S2 

35,391 

24,760,268 

6,610,098 

4a>,5<S.'> 

106,800 

92r>,0>4) 

247, 132 

s7,:)lo,954  23,337,588 

10,939,494  2,917,199 


9S  455, 448  2^,254,787 

S**,  920, 275  38,920.275 


137,375,723  6u,17.i,062 


Jizphmtion  of  estimate.— In  the  1919  fortiflcatioTis  bill  the  department  requested  of  Conj^^ess  $123,520,275 
as  the  estimated  requirements  for  3,000,000  men.  Congress  cut  from  this  amoimt  $38,920,275.  for  wliicb  th« 
department  is  now  asking. 

In  addition,  an  estimate  has  Ijeen  prepared  of  the  amount  required  for  the  training  of  a  fourth  1,000,000 
men,  and  revised  to  meet  the  requirements  of  eight  divisions. 

The  Chairman.  This,  of  course,  is  to  be  expended  during  this  3^ear  ? 
(len.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  But  does  it  quite  follow  that  you  need  it  in  cas!i .' 

Gen.  Hornet.  I  think  that  the  $500,000,000  we  ask  for  in  ca>:., 
if  made  general  in  terms  so  as  to  permit  us  to  apply  it  to  contract 
authorization  under  B,  C,  etc.,  would  be  sufficient,  and  we  would  a-t% 
for  this  as  a  contract  authorization. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  on  change  made  in  the  estimate- 
touching  the  amount  of  practice  ammunition  to  be  shot  away  ? 

Gen.  Hornet.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  predicated  upon  98  divisions  receiving  mi 
estimated  amount  of  practice? 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  shooting  away,  therefore,  of  the  e.-*:- 
mated  amount  of  ammunition. 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  not  dependent,  therefore,  upon  the  u:  .<: 
of  the  movement  of  troops. 

Gen.  Hornet.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Because  if  they  are  here  a  part  of  the  year,  dir- 
ing  that  part  they  presumably  will  get  practice,  and  if  they  p  t 
abroad  for  a  part  of  the  year  presumably  there  they  will  get  t.. 
practice,  eo  that  whether  here  or  abroad  there  will  be   the  ^a:.- 
amount  of  ammunition  expended  by  these  divisions. 

Gen.. Hornet.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  assumption. 

The  Chairman.  General,  If  I  understand  it,  the  appropriati'  \.- 
had  up  to  this  time  cover  the  moneys  necessary  for  supplying  3.t;  •  . 
000  men  as  it  was  spoken  of  generally  in  connection  with  the  Ann;. 
bill,  although  it  is  literally  something  like  3,600,000  men,  with  tren  h- 
warfare  material;  and  you  have  a  new  estimate  now  for  an  additioi.  J 
1,000,000  men  on  the  same  loose  figuring,  or  1,200,000  men,  to  sjx\.n 
more  accurately,  making  a  total  of  4,800,000  men  that  you  are  mdk 
ing  this  estimate  for. 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir. 

BOMBS    AND    OBENAOE8. 

The  Chairman.  The  note  seems  to  state  that  there  has  been  el:r:. 
nated  out  of  this  estimate  provision  for  any  Barlow  bombs,  t:  . 
bomb  having  been  eliminated.    By  that,  am  I  to  understand  it  ^ . 
eliminated  entirely  or  are  you  simply  not  asking  additional  mor^ 
for  it? 

Gen.  Hornet  I  understand  we  are  not  asking  additional  nior..;k 
for  it  because  it  is  no  longer  wanted. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  using  old  money  for  the  purpose  of  .*  ;• 
plying  it? 

Gen.  Hornet.  We  did  actually  produce  a  large  number  of  th  -^ 
but  I  can  not  tell  you  the  exact  amount  of  money  devoted  to  t  / 
particular  bomb. 

The  Chairman.  Have  your  unit  costs  remained  the  same  on  *.  - 
estimate  that  they  were  on  the  old  estimate. 

Gen.  Hornet.  The  unit  costs  are  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  now  had  sufficient  experience  in  mak  ,• 
these  various  gi'enades  and  bombs  to  ascertain  whether  these  'i'  ' 
costs  are  true  costs  or  not? 
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Gren.  Hornet.  I  doubt  it  very  much,  Mr.  Shirley.  There  have 
been  such  continual  changes  in  them. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  time  the  hearing  was  had  before  the  Mili- 
tary Committee  it  was  testified  a  number  of  bombs  had  been  made 
and  tested  in  a  limited  way  but  that  they  had  not  been  tested  by  ac- 
tual dropping  of  them  from  aeroplanes,  due  to  the  absence  of  a  proper 
aviation  field  for  such  tei^  work    I  assume  now  they  have  been  tested. 

Gen.  HoRKET.  They  are  being  tested ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  every  type  been  tested  ? 

Gen.  Hornet.  I  could  not  say  that  offhand,  and  I  doubt  if  that  is 
true,  in  view,  as  I  said  before,  of  the  many  changes  that  have  been 
made  in  the  various  types. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  have  you  actually  been  producing 
these  bombs  and  grenades?  First,  as  to  hand  grenades,  you  have 
made  them  in  quantities,  have  vou  not? 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  made  a  good  many  of  the  hand 
grenades. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  been  tested  out? 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir ;  and  a  great  many  of  those  have  been  pur- 
chased abroad. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  trouble  as  to  capacity  to  procure 
hand  grenades  in  this  country  ? 

Gen.  Hornet.  No  great  trouble,  except  as  to  the  loading  of  them. 
There  was  some  diflBcultrjr  in  getting  capacity  for  loading  them,  but 
as  to  the  production  of  the  hand  grenades  themselves,  I  think  all  the 
difficulties  have  been  overcome. 

The  Chairman.  Including  the  loading  difficulties  ? 

Gen.  Hornet.  I  think  now  they  have  capacity  for  loading,  but 
that  was  the  last  thing  to  cause  trouble. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  as  to  the  rifle  grenades. 

Gen.  Hornet.  Substantially  the  same  thing  applies  to  those. 
Loading  the  rifle'  grenades  was  the  last  difficulty  to  be  worked  out, 
but  I  think  all  of  tne  difficulties  have  been  substantially  overcome. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  question  as  to  productive  capacity 
for  any  of  the  grenades? 

Gen.  Hornet.  No,  sir;  we  have  large  capacity  for  grenades. 

The  Chairman.^  Both  rifle  and  hand  ? 

Gen.  HoRNT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  bought  any  rifle  ffrenades  abroad? 

Gen.  Hornet.  I  can  not  certify  to  that,  but  1  think  we  have  bought 
both  rifle  and  hand  grenades  abroad. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  invention  of  Gen.  Babitt  in  connection 
with  a  rifle  grenade  adopted  and  used? 

Gen.  Hornet.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  particular  one  was  or 
not.  I  know  he  was  experimenting  a  long  time  on  it,  but  whether 
that  was  the  grenade  finallv  adopted  or  not.    I  can  not  tell  you. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  situation  touching  the  making  of 
bombs  in  America?    Are  you  making  them  in  quantity  at  all  now  ? 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  beginning  to  come  through  in  rea- 
sonable quantities. 

The  Chairman.  This,  of  course,  is  tied  to  your  aeroplane  program  ? 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir. 

83825—18 81 
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The  Chairmak.  Do  you  know  how  far  this  estimate  is  predicate-^ 
upon  the  procurement  of  any  given  number  of  aeroplanes? 

Gen.  Hornet.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  know  just  the  method  of  their 
arriving  at  the  exact  numbers  that  are  to  be  provided. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  contract  authorizations  outstanding  for 
this  class  of  materiel  of  $208,642,312  ? 

Gen.  Hornby.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  expect  to  get  this  materiel  during  thi* 
fiscal  year? 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  expect  to  meet  that  obligation  ? 

Gen.  Hornet.  We  will  probably  have  to  ask  for  the  conversion  «ji 
some  of  it  into  cash. 

Mr.  Leach,  We  have  $600,000,000  cash  authorization  against  thi- 
contract  authorization.  /The  Military  Affairs  Committee  made  an 
advance  of  $600,000,000,  which  can  be  applied  to  any  of  these  item^. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  asking  this  additional  amount  in  cash  or 
contract  authorizations? 

Gen.  Hornet.  All  of  it  is  in  contract  authorizations? 

The  Chairman.  And,  again,  you  would  expect  to  meet  such  .pan 
of  it  as  might  be  necessary  out  of  the  $600,000^0  that  was  provided 
in  the  Army  act? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes. 

Gen.  Hornet.  That  means  we  will  have  to  ask  for  further  con- 
version before  the  year  is  out;  that  is  practically  certain. 

Mr.  Leach.  The  finance  section,  when  we  asked  them  to  find  out 
how  much  cash  we  should  ask  you  for,  passed  up  the  Army  side.  an<} 
they  evidently  calculated  the  $600,000,000  would  hold  them,  at  lea>t 
until  March.  The  Treasury  balances  evidently  indicate  that  what 
they  have  on  record  is  going  to  be  enough,  otherwise  they  would  a>k 
for  more  cash  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  General,  in  what  particulars  has  there  been  an 
increase  in  the  estimates  here  for  the  supply  of  1500,000  men  a- 
against  the  supply  that  was  asked  for  for  the  same  number  of  men 
in  the  former  estimates,  chiefly  in  hand  grenades? 

Gen.  HoRNEr.  The  hand  grenades  is  one  large  item ;  in  fact,  that 
is  the  only  very  material  increase. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  gotten  far  enough  along  in  connection 
with  the  manufacture  of  this  class  of  material  to  know  whether  yoi.r 
12^  per  cent  for  supervision,  inspection,  etc.,  is  excessive? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  No,  sir;  we  have  not.  But  I  can  not  believe  that  a 
Fmaller  percentage  than  12^  per  cent  for  inspection,  engineerinp.  con- 
tingencies, etc.,  can  be  excessive,  because  approximately  4  or  4^  per 
cent  of  that  would  be  required  for  inspection,  tests,  engineering,  et«'., 
leaving  only  about  8  per  cent  for  contingencies,  and  that  is  a  pretty 
small  percentage  where  you  are  dealing  with  new  material* 

The  Chairman.  Practically  all  of  this  is  being  done  by  privar*- 
manufacturers,  is  it  not,  or  are  we  making  at  the  arsenals  ourselves 
any  of  this  type  of  material? 

(jren.  Hornet.  Not  to  any  material  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Are  we  making  enough  of  any  of  it  to  determine' 
the  unit  cost! 

Gen.  Hornet.  I  doubt  it. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  we  not  making  hand  grenades? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  We  may  be  making  some  hand  grenades  at  Frank«^ 
ford,  but  I  do  not  know.  I  doubt  if  we  are  making  any  except  in 
experimental  work.  In  general,  Frankford  has  been  doing  much  of - 
the  experimental  work  that  we  have  to  do,  just  as  it  is  doing  in  mak- 
ing most  of  the  special  ammunition,  leaving  the  straight  manufacture 
to  private  concerns.  I  will  have  that  looked  into  and  get  you  the 
information. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  any  information  showing  the  cost 
of  manufacture  of  any  of  these  items  in  Government  arsenals,  Jt 
might  be  interesting  to  compare  it  with  the  estimated  cost  that  you 
are  figuring  on. 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  character  of  work  is  let  on  what  basis  or  at 
what  price? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  1  can  not  tell  you  without  examining  the  contracts 
peitaining  to  them.  Many  of  our  contracts  are  on  the  cast-plus 
basis,  and  many  others  are  on  a  fixed  price.  Just  what  applies  to 
this  particular  group  of  material  I  could  not  say  offhand. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  beginning  a  large  percentage  of  your  con- 
tracts touching  new  classes  oi  materuil  were  predicated  upon  the  cost- 
plus  basis? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  YesL  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  now  arrived  at  a  point  where  you  are 
able  to  let  contracts  for  specified  prices? 

Gen.  IIoRKEY.  In  a  very  large  number  of  cases;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  how  the  prices  ai*e 
showing  up  under  the  one  or  the  other  method  ? 

(Jen.  HoRNEY.  I  could  not  say  without  consulting  those  who  are- 
handling  it.  I  think  we  have  some  data  with  reference  to  .30  rifles 
that  are  beginning  to  show. 

AMMl'MTION   FOR    SMALL   ARMH. 

[See  p.  1277.] 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  estimate  here,  as  a  part  of  your 
total,  of  $172,627,183  for  ammunition  for  small  arms,  to  which  must 
be  added  12^  per  cent,  or  a  total  for  small-arms  ammunition  of 
5i>194iJ0ii,581.  This  is  to  equip  one-third  of  one  army,  whereas  the 
amount  carried  in  the  Army  bill  was  to  ecpiip  three  armies. 

Gen.  Hornby.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  on  the  same  identical  basis  as  the  Army 
estimates? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  on  the  same  basis. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  basis  of  the  same  cost? 

Gen.  HoRNEr.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  same  rate  of  fire. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  amount  carried  in  the  Army  act? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  $517,850,743,  to  which,  Mr.'Chairman,  you  should' 
tidil  for  administration,  inspection,  contingencies,  etc.,  the  sum  of 
Sr;jK5.568,930,  making  a  total  of  $613,419,679.  This  is  the  total  pro- 
gram, except  possibly  there  were  a  few  tracer  bullets  and  armor- 
piercing  projectiles  included  in  this  item,  but  it  is  substantially  on  the 
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same  basis.    They  figured  25  per  cent  for  administration  under  th^ 
Army  bill,  and  here  we  figure  12  J  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it  now^  there  was  figured  a  dif- 
ferent percentage  to  cover  inspection,  administration,  contingenci*^, 
etc.,  but  this  estimate,  eliminating  the  question  of  percentage  for  in- 
spection, administration,  etc.,  is  exactly  one-third  of  that  which  v^s 
presented  in  connection  with  the  Army  bill? 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  General,  are  you  going  to  get  this  small-arri-i 
ammunition  ? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  The  production  people  think  we  are. 

The  Chair:man.  Has  there  not  been  some  difficulty  recently  in  0^^::- 
nection  with  small-arms  ammimition? 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir;  there  has  been  quite  a  little  difficulty  in 
the  shortage  of  labor,  and  especially  some  difficulty  with  regard  t'* 
some  of  the  components,  such  as  the  cupro-nickel  jacket.  There  hui 
been  some  trouble  in  procuring  that  material. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  are  you  .behind  your  program? 

Gen.  Hornet.  Not  very  far  behind  it,  even  with  those  difficulties, 
and  they  are  now  conducting  some  experiments  which  promise  to  I*? 
very  successful  and  which  would  eliminate  the  use  of  the  cupro-nickt  1 
entirely. 

The  Chairman.  General,  do  you  contemplate  manufacturiiig  all  «'f 
this  ammunition  in  America,  or  will  you  buy  some  of  it  abroad  ! 

Gen.  Hornet.  We  expect  to  procure  a  portion  of  it  abroad*,  an  1 
arrangements  are  being  made  now,  if  they  have  not  been  actually 
completed,  for  the  manufacture  of  considerable  quantities  in 
England. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  price?  Do  these  prices  correspond  to 
ours,  or  are  they  lower? 

Gen.  Hornet.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  prices.  That  is 
being  arranged  on  the  other  side. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  have  to  equip  their  factories  for  makirir 
our  ammunition,  which  is  not  the  English  ammunition? 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  dies  for  drawing  the  cartridc-: 
cases  and  bullet  jackets,  and  they  will  have  to  be  designed  for  oir 
calibers. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  are  you  looking  to  England  t*^ 
help  in  the  supply  of  this  atnmunition  ? 

Gen.  Hornet.  I  think  they  expect  to  get  up  to  a  capacitv  of  ahvi- 
125,000,000  rounds  per  month. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall,  roughly,  the  percentage  of  voj: 
requirements  that  you  expect  to  get  from  fingland  ? 

Gen.  Hornet.  No,  sir ;  I  can  not  give  it  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  your  production  now  in  America  :? 
satisfactory  ? 

Gen.  Hornet.  Well,  it  is  coming  along  very  satisfactorily,  I  shoul  *. 
say,  as  a  whole. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  putting  it  another  way,  are  you  having  ar} 
special  difficulties,  or  has  anythmg  arisen  to  make  you  anticipate  .r, 
inability  to  meet  the  requirements  for  small-arms  ammunition! 

Gen.  Hornet.  No,  sir;  not  to  any  appreciable  extent.  They  hr^^ 
minor  difficulties,  of  course. 
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The  Chairman.  They  are  always  incident  to  any  manufacturing 
process,  but  what  we  are  anxious  to  know  is  whether  you  believe  that 
we  are  going  to  be  able  to  supply  the  necessary  quantity  of  small- 
M  rms  ammunition  ? 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir ;  to  carry  out  the  program  substantially. 

The  Chair^ian.  That  means  both  for  rifles  and  machine  guns? 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  are  you  able  to  obtain  in  sufficient  quantities 
specially  selected  ammunition  for  machine  guns  to  be  used  in  air- 
planes?. 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  many  rejections  of  ammunition  be- 
cause of  its  character? 

Gen.  Hornet.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Rejections  are  not  unusual  ? 

Gen.  Hornet.  They  are  not  excessive. 

The  Chairman,  lou  test  this  ammunition,  of  course,  here  in 
America  ? 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  further  tested  when  it  goes  abroad  ? 

Gen.  Hornet.  I  do  not  know  what  their  practice  is,  but  I  presume 
it  is. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  being  tested  abroad,  and  I  wondered  whether 
you  had  gotten  any  reports  from  abroad  as  to  how  it  was  showing  up 
under  those  tests. 

Gen.  Hornet.  It  may  be  that  reports  are  on  hand,  but  I  do  not 
happen  to  have  seen  them. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  looking  to  establishing  any  additional 
facilities  for  making  small-arms  ammunition? 

Gen.  Hornet.  I  think  there  are  some  additional  facilities  planned. 

Mr.  Leach.  In  the  July  bill  there  was  appropriated  $20,000,000 
for  a  .30-caliber  plant. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  in  addition  to  that  ? 

Gen.  Hornet.  No. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  nothing  involved  in  this  estimate  for 
increased  plant  facility? 

Gen.  Hornet.  Not  anything  more  than  the  balancing  up  of  plants 
where  you  could  get  a  greater  output  by  putting  a  machine  here 
or  there,  or  something  of  that  sort.  The  percentage  of  ammunition 
comipg  through  now  for  aircraft  machine  gun  use  is  so  high  that 
in  placing  contracts  for  ammunition  abroad  it  was  not  necessary  to 
specify  that  any  of  it  should  meet  that  special  test. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  making  a  satisfactory  incendiary  bullet? 

Gen.  Hornet.  I  do  not  know  how  satisfactory  it  may  be,  but  we 
are  making  a  bullet  that  is  as  satisfactory  as  any  in  use  abroad. 

Mr.  Vare.  At  the  different  arsenals,  how  manv  shifts  are  vou  v;ork- 
ing? 

Gen.  Hornet.  I  think  the  general  rule  is  two  shifts  of  about  10 
hours  each. 

Mr.  Vare.  You  make  a  great  deal  of  the  small-arms  ammunition 
at  the  arsenals  ? 

Gen.  Hornet.  We  are  making  quite  a  quantity  of  ammunition 
there,  but  the  output  of  the  Frankford  Arsenal,  as  compared  to  the 
amount  we  are  buying  by  contract,  is  comparatively  small. 
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Mr.  Vare.  Speaking  of  the  Frankford  Arsenal,  arc  vou  gettirj 
satisfactory  service  from  the  women  employees  there?  There  3nr..r 
to  be  a  very  great  number  of  women  employed  there. 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  I  think  they  are  giving  entirely  satisfactory  serv:  - 
That  is  the  kind  of  work  that  they  are  particularly  well  fitted  p*T. 

The  Chairman.  Are  women  being  used  in  the  private  factorie-f 

Gen.  HoRXEY.  I  think  they  are  to  a  large  extent.  I  know  : 
women  being  used  in  some  of  the  larger  gim  factories  runn.rj 
heavy  planers.  I  was  rather  surprised  to  see  that,  because  that  i?  . 
job  which  usually  requires  a  pretty  skilled  workman. 

small-arms  target  practice — ^TRENCH- warfare  MATERIAI^ 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  for  small-arms  target  pract: 
of  $59,787,568  i 

(ien.  Horney.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  predicated  upon  what? 

(ien.  Horney.  That  is  for  furnishing  the  target  practice  mat^-r 
for  the  additional  1,200,000  men.    It  is  based  on  the  same  allows-  ^ 
as  provided  in  the  regular  1919  Army  bill. 

The  Chairman.  The  note  seems  to  indicate  that  $11,832,671  L-  :: 
tended  to  procure  trench  warfare  material  and  $41,311.8^^-1  small-ar*  - 
target  practice  ammunition  with  an  administrative,  inspection,  v.  ^ 
contingent  estimate  on  both  items  of  12^  pep  cent,  amoiintinir  i 
$6,643,063? 

Gen.  Horney.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  money  was  appropriated  for  this  p  :r 
pose  in  the  Army  act? 

Mr.  Leach,  $75,200,000  was  the  appropriation  and  $84.073,00il  t'  - 
contract  authorization. 

The  Chairman.  General,  a  large  number  of  these  men  are  actual! 
in  the  service,  are  at  the  front,  and  are  not  engaged  in  using  this  .^ct 
of  ammunition  for  practice ;  they  are  in  actual  warfare. 

Gen.  Horney.  You  see  we  have  provided  for  only  one  training  -* . 
son  for  each  of  these  three  armies.    Each  one  gets  their  training  bef 
they  go  to  the  front,  whether  they  are  in  a  short  time  or  a  long'tim»\ 

The  Chairman.  But  a  part  of  the  three  armies  which  you  h: ' 
estimated  for  were  alreadv  at  the  front  as  of  the  1st  of  Julv. 

Mr.  Satterfield.  We  provided  all  told  for  only  the  four  armies, 
a  total  of  4,800,000,  and  every  one  of  these  got  target  practicetrai: 
ing  before  he  was  allowed  to  go  to  the  front. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir:  out  a  lot  of  them  got  it  out  of  the  I'l 
appropriation. 

Mr.  Satterfield.  The  1919  bill  covered  the  balance  romainiiur  * 
train  the  3.600,000  men  then  provided  for.  This  estimate  now  <: ' 
mitted  is  for  the  target  practice  of  the  men  that  we  are  adding. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  getting  right  at  the  point  that  I  want  * 
ascertain,  whether  in  estimating  the  amount  of  monev  that  tor  •' 
estimate  for  for  small-arms  target  practice  you  figured  on  simply  ! 
balance  that  was  necessary  to  train  three  armies,  or  whether  'f- 
figured  on  the  amount  that  was  necessary  to  train  three  armie?  a-  i 
you  had  three  armies  to  train  in  this  target  practice,  becansn  y. " 
estimates  would  seem  to  indicate  that  th^  latter  were  true. 
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Mr.  Sattbrfield.  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  figure. 

The  Chairman.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  figures  themselves  show 
it ;  they  show  in  contract  authorization  $179,000,000? 

Mr.  Sattbrfield.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  show  $59,700,000  in  round  figures,  which 
is  a  third  of  that  amount  exactly  ? 

Mr.  Sattbrfield.  Yes,  sir. 

'The  Chairman.  If  this  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  ammunition  for 
practice  for  one  army  of  1,200,000  men,  the  amount  you  got  in  the 
Anny  bill  was  sufficient  for  three  armies  of  3,600,000  men.  The  point 
I  am  making  is  that  a  very  large  part  of  that  force  had  already  ob- 
tained all  oi  the  practice  that  they  were  going  to  get  because  they 
were  actually  at  the  front,  engaged  in  actual  warfare,  and  that  being 
so  you  could  not  possibly  have  done  so  imless  you  increased  your 
allowances  for  the  remainder  at  home,  the  amount  of  ammunition 
that  you  provided  for  the  three  armies. 

Gen.  Hornby.  I  can  not  tell  you  the  exact  details  about  it,  but  our 
tar^t  practice  in  peace  times,  and  I  know  it  will  be  continued  in  the 
training  of  the  men  here,  extends  over  the  two  periods;  that  they 
would  get  training  every  year,  and  those  men  that  we  sent  abroad 
were  given  ver\'  intensive  training,  both  in  target  practice  and  trench 
warfare,  after  they  got  over,  no  matter  what  training  they  got  here. 
The  chances  are  that  many  of  those  troops  did  have  more  than  one 
practice  allowance.    I  can  not  tell  you  offhand  just  how  many. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  should  like  to  have  you  really  ascertain  is 
whether  the  appropriation  that  you  obtained  which  was  on  the  theory 
that  you  had  three  armies  to  supply  fully  with  practice  ammunition 
for  the  year  1019  is  not  in  point  of  fact  more  than  you  needed  for 
those  three  armies,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  those  three 
armies  had  already  gone  into  actual  warfare.  Tou  had  a  million  men 
at  the  front  in  July. 

Gen.  HoKNEY.  Very  well,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  how  the  appropriation  for  small- 
arms  target  practice  was  divided  between  ammunition,  small  arms, 
and  trench  warfare? 

Mr,  Sattbrfield.  Of  the  $84,073,725,  $71,444,444  was  for  small- 
arms  ammunition  and  $12,629,281  was  for  trench-warfare  material. 

The  Chairman.  And  of  the  $75,200,000,  how  much? 

Mr.  Leach.  $7,640,000  for  trench-warfare  material  and  $67,559,000 
for  small-arms  ammunition,  and  then  $800  on  the  last  and  $200  on 
the  first,  making  another  thousand. 

The  Chairman,  This  estimate  is  evidently  divided  on  a  different 
basis,  because  it  figures  $11,832,671  for  trench-warfare  material, 
which  is  considerably  more  than  one-third  of  the  amount  which  was 
allowed  last  vear? 

Mr.  Leacji.  The  note  on  the  $12,000,000  in  the  supplemental  bill 
states  that  the  amount  is  in  addition  to  the  amounts  already  granted 
in  the  acts  of  Febrauary  12,  1917,  June  15  and  October  6,  1918,  and 
that  the  $12,000,000  completed  it.  It  took  the  four  together  to  make 
3,000,000  men. 

The  Chairman.  Have  vou  anv  details  of  this  estimate? 

Mr.  Sattertield.  The  estimate  for  the  $11,000,000? 

The  Cb^airman.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  SATTERFiEii>.  The  $12,629,000  was  appropriated    for  trer.  ':: 
warfare  material  on  the  basis  of  training  1,600,000  men.     The  or!  -* 
men  had  already  been  provided  for  in  previous  appropriations.    \^^ 
only  estimated  for  1,500,000  men  under  trench-warfare  material  ar 
3,000,000  under  small-arms  ammunition. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  had  $7,640,000  in  that  same  act  in  cu> . 
for  trench-warfare  material  ? 

Mr.   Satterfield.  That  would  make  $19,000,000  all   told.     T  - 
$19,000,000  was  only  to  provide  for  1,500,000  men  not  for  3,00<  ».• 
men,  because  trench-warefare  material  had  already  been  provideti  z. 
previous  bills  for  1,500,000  men. 

•The  Chairman.  Why  did  not  that  hold  true  as  to  small-arms  tar- 
get practice?    That  is  just  the  point  I  made. 

Mr.  SATTERriELD.  If  there  was  any  provision  for  small-arms  an.- 
munition  prior  to  that  that  had  been  used  up  ip  training  already  a  ■ 
complished. 

The  Chairman.  Please  place  in  the  record  a  statement  clear'j 
showing  the  amount  of  money  that  has  been  appropriated  for  smul.- 
arms  target  practice,  exclusive  of  trench  warfare? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  a  similar  statement  touching  trench  war- 
fare, so  we  can  see  whether  in  point  of  fact  there  is  required  c:- 
amount  that  you  are  here  estimating  in  order  to  have  the  estimat-^  i 
amount  of  material  for  practice  both  in  trench  warfare  and  in  smal! 
arms? 

Gen.  Hornby.  Yes,  sir. 

SMALL-ABMS  TARGET  PBAGTICB. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1919,  there  has  been  provided  nnder  small- 
arms  target  practice : 

Trench-warfare  materiel   (cash) $7,640,200 

Trench-warfare  materiel  (authorization) 12,629,281 

Total »20, 269. 4«1 

Small-arms  ammunition  (cash) 67,559,800 

Small-arms  ammunition    (authorization) 71,444,444 

Total 139, 004.  '2^ 

Total  for  small-arms  target  practice,  1919 159,273.7.'' 

Tender  the  acts  May  12,  1917.  June  15,  1917,  Octol)er  6,  1917.  and  March  •.•^* 
1918,  there  was  provide<l  $110,076,000  for  small-arms  target  practice  for  *'"" 
fiscal  year  ending:  June  30.  1918. 

These  estimates  were  figured  on  an  allowance  of  250  rounds  of  .30-callber  rt- 
munition  per  man  for  rifle  training  and  3,000  rounds  per  man  for  those  mt-n  *• 
be  trained  in  machine-gun  work,  and  2,500  rounds  per  man  for  each  of  the  n.* 
to  be  trained  with  automatic  rifles,  in  accordance  with  special  regulations  >'i)  :"- 

The  CiiATinrAX.  And  please  put  in  along  with  the  information}' 
are  to  furnish  the  tables  of  allowances  for  practice,  both  in  trti. 
warfare  and  in  small  arms. 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  As  I  understjind  the  situation,  after  lookinjr  «■  •' 
your  tables,  your  total  requirements  up  to  the  time  of  the  pass?i|^e  of  •'  • 
Army  act,  including  what  was  therein  estimated  for.  was  s>."i.''.s\,v*.* 
for  trench- war  fa  re  materiel:  vou  got  in  the  Army  act  ?4^^3.or>7, '♦ 
of  which  cash  was  $254,415,000  and  contract  was  $208,642,31:?,  -- 
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he  difference  between  these  two  sums  represented  what  you  had 
1 1  ready  received  either  in  the  form  of  cash  or  of  contract. 

Mr.  SATnaiFiELD.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  To  that  you  are  now  adding  $198,667,200,  plus 
i;24,833,400,  which  sums  make  a  grand  total  of  $223,500,600,  which 
kvould  represent  the  entire  amount  that  you  have  received  and  are 
isking  for  in  the  way  of  trench-warfare  materiel  since  March  28, 
L018? 

Mr.  Satteri^ield.  Yes,  sir. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  ARMS. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item,  General,  of  $85,156,785  for  the 
iianufacture  of  arms? 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  estimate  divides  up  in  rifles,  including  wast- 
age, spare  parts,  and  bayonets,  $57,420,000;  pistols,  wastage,  spare 
parts,  etc.,  $16,275,000,  and  sabers,  bolos,  overhauling  and  repairing 
rifles  and  pistols,  $2,000,000;  a  total  of  $75,695,000;  with  admmistra- 
tion,  inspection,  and  continuances  of  12^  per  cent,  $9,461,875,  making 
the  total  asked  $85,156,875.  You  had  for  1919  in  the  Army  act 
$257,324,325,  of  which  $50,000,000  was  cash.  That  was  supposed 
to  supply  what  force? 


Gen.  Hornet.  That  was  to  complete  the  number  of  rifles  required 
for  3,600,000  men ;  in  other  words,  it  was  4,241,000  rifles  covering  the 
initial  issue  and  wastage. 

The  Chairman.  Did  that  take  into  account  all  previous  appro- 
priations that  had  been  made  for  rifles  and  all  rifles  on  hand? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  Yes,  sir.  The  deficiency  bill  for  1919  covered 
the  completion  of  the  equipment  for  3,600,000  men,  plus  the  wastage 
and  reserve  for  Manila,  the  Canal  Zone,  Porto  Rico,  the  United 
States,  and  the  reserve  for  Europe,  which  gave  us  a  complete  total 
[>f  4,241,000  rifles.  The  appropriation  and  contract  authorization, 
ig:gregating  $257,324,325,  completed  the  equipment  on  the  basis  of 
3,600,000  men.  This  estimate  contemplates  the  equipment  of  an  ad- 
ditional 14200,000  men^  or  an  aggregate  of  666,667  rifles,  plus  a  wast- 
age of  50  per  cent,  which  makes  a  total  of  1,000,000  rifles.  That  will 
make  a  grand  total  of  5,241,000  rifles,  which  covers  the  complete 
?quipment  on  the  basis  of  4,800,000  men  being  in  the  service  by  the 
?nd  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  figured  on  a  unit  cost  of  $30  for  a  rifle,  $15 
for  the  spare  parts,  and  then  $7.50  for  the  wastage  spare  parts? 

]Mr.  Satterfield.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Which  would  make  $42.50  for  the  rifle,  the  wast- 
age, and  the  spare  parts  and  the  wastage  for  the  spare  parts? 

Mr.  Satterfieu).  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  just  exactly  what  your  rifles  are 
costing  you  now? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  Xo,  sir;  I  do  not. 

(jen.  Hornet.  I  do  not  think  we  could  tell  with  any  great  degree 
of  exactness  as  to  those  that  are  still  on  a  cost-plus  basib,  and  1  think 
a  large  percentage  of  them  are  still  being  made  in  that  way. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  you  doing  any  salvage  work  with  rifles? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  On  the  other  side? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gen.  Hornby.  Presumably  they  are,  but  we  have  no  reports  \- 
salvage  yet.    The  only  cable  I  have  seen  referred  to  the  salvaj 
25,000  men  as  being  800;  I  think  it  was  800  in  a  month,  but ! 
not  quite  sure  as  to  the  period  covered.    That  is  the  only  refert:  - 
salvage  work  that  I  have  seen  in  any  of  the  cablegrams  as  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  equipped  over  there  to  salvage  ride-' 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Well,  I  think  they  are  equipped 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  What  I  mean  is,  can  they  r 
any  parts? 

Gen.  Hornby.  No;  they  can  not  make  any  parts,  but  th^'v 
apply  any  parts  that  are  sent  over;  in  other  words,  that  coul; : 
new  barrel  or  a  receiver  or  any  parts  that  could  be  fitted. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  undertake  to  make  stocks? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Oh,  no;  stocks  would  be  ver}'  diflScult  to  r 
because  you  could  not  make  those  by  hand. 

The  Chairman.  All  they  do  is  to  simply  supply  spare  parts  * 
reassemble  them? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir.     Of  course,  there  are  some  portions : 
could  not  be  assembled  by  the  advanced  shops,  but  we  have 
shops  where  any  of  the  repair  work  could  be  done  that  could  he  •: 
on  this  side  of  the  water,  barring  the  making  of  new  parts. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  parts  are  now  in  a  rifle  that  are  i:  * 
changeable  ? 

Gen.  Hornby.  I  could  not  tell  you  offhand;  but  we  are  not  hv. 
any  complaints  about  interchangeability,  so  I  assume  we  must  i 
substantially  solved  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  coming  on  with  your  rifle  pr-'-i 
tion? 

Gen.  Hornby.  We  are  coming  on  first  rate.    We  had  a  dn 
rifle  production  during  the  first  week  in  September,  Liabor  Day  ^•• 
but  that  is  the  only  week  that  I  recall  when  we  have  not  had  a 
steady  output  of  rifles. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  capacity  sufficient  to  take  care  of  th> 
quirement  ? 

Gen.  Hornet.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  fully  sufficient? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  It  is  substantially  sufficient. 

Mr.  Satterfield.  The  rifles  on  hand  and  under  mannfactu'^ 
September  1,  1918.  were  2,259,576.  It  was  estimated  by  our  po- 
tion division,  on  the  actual  present  capacity  and  the  capaeity : 
under  construction,  that  after  January  1 — that  is,  from  Septens  ^ 
1918,  to  January  1, 1919— we  would  produce  961.000  rifles;  that  v 
January  1  to  June  80,  1919,  we  would  produce  1.995.000,  maVr: 
total  to  June  30,  1919,  of  5,215,576, 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  last  figure  inchisive  of  all  rifies«)n  K- 
or  is  that  production  from  Septemoer? 

Mr,  Satterfield.  You  mean  the  5,000,000  rifles? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Sai  terfield.  Yes ;  that  includes  all  rifles  on  hand  and  the  pro- 
liiction  between  now  and  June  30, 1919. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  that  capacity  keeps  up  by  June  30 
i  oil  would  be  considerably  ahead  of  your  requiremente  in  rifles,  for 
I  n  army  of  4,800,000  men  ? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  Xo,  sir ;  our  requirements  for  an  army  of  4,800,- 
K)(>  men,  including  wastage  between  now  and  that  time  and  the 
reserve  in  the  United  States  and  the  equipment  of  the  men  remain- 
I  n<r  here,  would  aggregate  5,241,000,  while  our  production,  on  actual 
present  figures,  is  5,215,576  rifles, 

(len.  HoRXEv.  That  would  be  about  26,000  short,  but  it  is  a  small 
[>erccntage. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know,  of  course,  what  you  are  figuring 
:is  a  reserve  here,  but  I  do  know  that  your  weighted  average  of  men 
who  will  be  abroad  next  year,  upon  which  you  could  figure  a  12 
months'  wastage,  will  amount  to  considerably  under  3,000,000,  and, 
therefore,  leaving  out  a  reserve  hei^,  it  could  not  possibly  give  a 
tntal  as  high  as  5,000,000  rifles. 

Mr.  Sattrrfield.  You  )vill  understand  that  the  original  figure, 
4/J41,000  rifles  appropriated  for  is  the  grand  total  in  the  1919  Army 
hill  and  took  into  consideration  all  of  the  wastage  during  the  fiscal 
yoar  ending  June  30,  1918.  , 

The  CiiAiRMAx.  General,  this,  like  the  previous  items  in  connec- 
tion with  .small  arms,  you  are  asking  for  in  contract  authorization 
and  not  in  cash? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Leach.  May  I  say  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  arms 
that  the  latest  figures  show  a  balance  of  $8,000,000  in  that  account 
and  $29,000^000  in  the  contract  authorization  account,  making  about 
S37.000,000  altogether.  Capt.  Randall  told  me  they  were  very  short 
in  that  one  account,  especially,  and  of  course  the  $600,000,000  would 
not  help  there. 

The  Chairman.   Why  not? 

Mr.  Leach.  Because  they  are  entirely  obligated,  both  the  contract 
authorization  and  the  cash. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  it  would  not  help  them  in  the  sense  of 
future  obligations? 

Mr.  Leach.  That  is  right,  and  they  have  only  about  $35,000,000 
left. 

ordnance  stores  and  supplies. 

m 

m 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  of  ordnance  stores  and  sup- 
plies, $160,634,666.  As  I  understand  it,  General,  it  is  under  this 
item  that  there  is  suppli^d  the  personal  equipment  for  the  soldier 
other  than  that  which  comes  from  the  Quartermaster  funds? 

Gen.  Hornby.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  also  included  in  this  provision  for  all 
the  Cavalry  equipment? 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chajhman.  Tne  estimate  seems  to  be  predicated  upon  initial 
trench  warfare  material  for  what  is  submitted  loosely  as  1,200,000 
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men,  and  additional  trench  warfare  material  for  equipping  Z: 
000  men,  or  three  armies,  which,  too,  taken  together  with  -wrha: 
been  previously  appropriated,  would  give  the  complete  initial  t:- 
warfare  material  for  four  armies. 

Gen.  HoRXET.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairmax.  And  then  an  equipment  division,  which  I  ti*- 
quite  understand 

Gen,  HoRXEY  (interposing).  That  was  an  estimate  prepare*! 
the  equipment  division  origmally. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  equipment  other  than  trench  w^r: 
material  ? 

Gen.  HoRXEY.   Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  a  fourth  item  is  what  is  known  as  the  : 
riage  division,  harness,  etc.,  which  includes  truck  equipment  ? 

Gen.  HoRXEY.   Yes,  sir. 


Wednesday,  Octobeb  9,  r.*> 

The  Chairman.  The  first  sum  that  goes  to  make  up  this  toti*  :  ' 
ordnance  stores  and  supplies,  $160,634,668,  is  $27,642,683  for  m:  . 
trench-warfare  material  for  1,2Q0,000  men? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  set  out  in  a  table  purporting  to  give  •'. 
requirements,  unit  cost,  and  the  estimated  cost.    The  note  says  ti.-- 

The  above  estimate  is  based  on  schedules  revised  to  August  15  by  the  n* '  "- 
ment  section,  estimates  and  requirements  division,  and  advices  of  propv-«<  -- 
tion,  estimates  and  requirements  division. 

Does  this  unit  cost  represent  an  estimate  or  an  ascertained  cost  t 

Gen.  Hornby.  They  are  estimates. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  now  in  a  position  to  give  what  7 
believe  will  be  the  more  accurate  basis? 

Gen.  Hornby.  No,  sir ;  not  for  anything  in  the  pyrotechnics. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  furnished  by  the  Cnemical  War:.- 
Service  ? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  The  last  two  items  pertain  to  the  Chemical  ^.•• 
fare  Service,  and  the  others  are  handled  by  the  Ordnance  Dt*;  " 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  Made  by  the  Ordnance  Department? 

Gen.  Hornby.  Or  procured. 

The  CriAiRMAN.  Provision  was  made  in  the  Armv  act  for  t  ■  - 
armies  for  this  same  type  of  material,  but  evidently  not  for  a.. 
this  type  of  material. 

Gen.  Hornby.  Not  enough;  no.  There  is  a  shortage  in  t!.e  ^'' 
three  items. 

The  Chairman.  Your  Exhibit  2  purports  to  give  the  requirv^ 
for  three  armies,  and  the  first  figure,  of  $83,230,005,  is  presuii 
three  times  the  figure  which  we  figured  for  the  fourth  army.  >-' 
642,683.    Ought  it  not  to  be  exactly  three  times  that? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  It  would  be,  except  that  there  is  possibly  a   ' 
variation  on  account  of  some  of  the  items  that  have  been  estiL  " 
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for,  or  a  portion  of  them,  having  been  secured  or  the  funds  having 
been  used  to  complete  this  program,  which  would,  of  course,  change 
the  thing  in  detail,  but  in  the  main  there  would  be  practically  no 
variation. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  estimated  for*  in  the  Army  bill  was 
$28,294,000  for  this  purpose,  was  it  not? 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes ;  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  your  original  estimate  ? 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  had  a  supplemental  estimate  of  $59,- 
679,623,  so  that  what  you  got  in  the  Army  act  was  $87,473,623. 

Mr.  Satterfield.  i  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  need  for  your  total  is  four  times  $27,- 
642,683,  with  12^,  per  cent  for  inspection? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  need  $110,570,732  plus  one- 
eighth  of  that  sum,  or  a  total  of  $124,392,073  ? 

Gen.  Hornet.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  $87,973,623,  so  you  need  $36,418,450? 

Gen.  Hornet.  That  method  of  getting  at  it  is  right.  If  your 
calculation  is  correct,  that  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Which  makes  $41,212,203;  so  that  you  seem  to  be 
more  than  $4,500,000  too  hi^h  in  your  estimate? 

Gen.  Hornet.  I  do  not  thmk  that  is  quite  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  what  you  have  done  is  to  add  25  per 
cent  for  inspection,  and  then  you  have  added  12^  per  cent. 

Gen.  Hornet.  You  see,  on  page  3  of  Exhibit  1  we  have  not  added 
any  percentage  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  .imderstand ;  but  I  have  added  it. 

Gen.  Hornet.  I  am  speaking  only  of  the  difference.  I  do  not 
question  your  method  of  arriving  at  your  result;  but  I  do  not  think 
there  is  that  difference. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  added  12^  j)er  cent  to  your  $27,000,000. 
Jf  you  will  turn  to  your  first  page,  which  shows  the  summary  by 
which  you  get  your  $116,000,000,  you  will  see  you  have  it  there. 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes;  that  is  a  tact. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  turn  to  Exhibit  2,  you  will  see  you 
have  figured  25  per  cent  for  inspection. 

Gen.  Hornet.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  there  can  be  a  reduction  of  at  least 
$4,500,000? 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  part  of  the  estimate  which  relates  to 
trench-warfare  material  ? 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Satterfield.  That  reduction,  as  I  understand,  comes  about  by 
reason  of  the  25  per  cent  having  been  figured  on  the  original  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  That  accounts  for  some  of  it,  but  I  do  not  know 
that  it  accounts  for  all  of  it.  What  I  have  done  has  been  to  take 
jrour  new  estimate  for  one  army  and  multiply  it  by  four;  and  if 
your  new  estimate  is  accurate,  the  amount  you  need  for  the  four 
Eirmies  is  the  figure  that  I  have  stated,  from  which  is  to  be  deducted 
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that  which  you  have  received  and  gives  you  the  balance  which  t 
ought  to  have,  which  is  $36,418,450,  instead  of  $41,212503. 

What  is  the  character  of  the  supplies  that  are  procured  under  i 
sum  stated  in  Exhibit  3 ! 

Gen.  Hornet.  It  is  the  personnel  and  horse  equipment  for  In: 
try,  Cavalry,  and  Artillery  which  accompanies  the  soldiers.    It 
ers  such  a  wide  variety  of  items  that  it  has  been  tabulated  in  * 
form  of  exhibits  f  oryour  information. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  a  very  marked  change  in  • 
organization  of  the  diflFerent  armies  since  this  estimate  was  madt* 
has  there  not  ? 

Gen.  Hornet.  Very. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  change  affects  a  good  many  item<=  i* 
volved  here? 

Gen.  Hornet.  It  would  have  practically  no  effect  on  those  itt-:. 
which  pertain  to  Infantry' ;  it  would  have  a  marked  effect  prob. 
on  the  items  relating  to  Field  Artillery,  and  it  would  also  havr  . 
marked  effect  in  case  more  Cavalry,  in  proportion  to  Infant  17.  - 
created.    It  would  require  a  long  calculation  to  determine  ju>t  t 
exact  change  that  it  would  make,  but  I  can  say  in  general  thu: 
would  probably  be  to  increase  the  items  instead  of  decreasing  th- 
since  the  Artillery  equipment  is,  in  general,  more  expensive  than  t 
Infantry  equipment. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  the  replacement  a: 
maintenance  that  you  figure  on  these  items? 

Gen.  Hornet.  That  is  shown  in  Table  A-2,  which  is  submitted  :  : 
your  information. 

The  Chairman.  Can  it  be  stated  in  general  terms? 

Gen.  Hornet.  It  is  similar  to  the  initial  equipment;  it  is  th 
replacement  of  certain  percentages. 

The  Chairman,  That  is  what  I  am  coming  to.    Is  it  225  j>er  cer: 

Gen.  Hornet.  No,  sir;  you  could  arrive  at  a  pretty  fair  estur 
of  the  percentage  by  comparing  the  totals  given.    It  is,  roug!..; 
speaking,  60  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  General,  this  table  which  enumerates  the  nmnV- : 
of  various  and  sundry  articles,  running  into  many  hundre<l>.  t' 
are  to  be  obtained  in  given  quantities  at  given  costs,  was  made  wh  - 

Gen.  Hornet,  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  date. 

Mr.  Leach.  It  was  about  April  or  May.  It  is  not  affected  by  t 
recent  change.    I  mean  it  has  not  been  changed. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  it  iK  not  affected,  but  the  cr»rr 
tion  has  not  been  made  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Of  coui-se.  in  view  of  that  fact,  it  is  perfi-  * 
impossible  for  any  intelligent  determination  to  be  made  as  to  :• 
amount  of  money  that  is  needed. 

Gen.  Hornet.  Except  to  the  extent  that,  due  to  the  known  f . ' 
that  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  have  increased  artillery  ei^r. : 
ment,  and,  therefore,  that  being  the  more  expensive  part,  there  '  . 
been  an  increase  in  cost  more  tnan  a  reduction. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true  in  one  sense,  and  in  another  si-r.- 
it  is  not  true,  probably.    The  actual  number  of  animals  that  y 
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5  going  to  have  in  the  Artillery,  for  which  you  are  to  supply 
lipment  and  maintenance,  this  year,  particularly  maintenance,  is 
ing  to  be  probably  50  per  cent  less  than  the  tables  upon  which  thh: 
s  probably  based. 

'  Jen.  HoKNEY.  Of  course,  we  can  not  tell  what  that  is  going  to  be? 
The  Chairman.  It  is  worth  bearing  in  mind,  and  I  want  to  state 
the  record  that  the  tables  upon  ^^1lich  quartermaster  estimates 
re  figured  in  connection  with  animals  contemplated  that  there 
mid  be  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal  year  1919 
!O0,000  animals,  and  maintenance  of  many  items  were  pi-edicated 
on  that  number  of  animals  being  actually  in  the  service  during  the 
tire  year.  The  hearings  developed  that,  speaking  in  round  fig- 
es,  there  would  actually  be  only  about  827,000  animals  in  the 
-vice  of  the  United  States,  both  here  and  overseas,  during  the  fiscal 
II r,  and  that  would  represent  the  peak;  and  the  weight^  average 
r  the  year  would  be  612,000  animals  of  all  character — ^hoi'ses, 
lies,  puch  animals,  etc.  Now,  that  would  indicate  that  your  tables 
maintenance,  at  least  touching  animals,  notwithstanding  the  reor- 
iiization  of  your  artillery  tables  of  organization,  would  be  less 
nil  what  was  estimated  for  here. 
("tcii.  Horney.  I  think  that  is  probably  so. 

The  CiiAiRMAX.  What  monevs  have  you  now  available  under  this 
ad? 

Air.  Satterfield.  $137,500,000  for  personnel  and  horse  equipment 
r  3,600,000  men. 

The  CiiAnniAX.  Do  you  mean  you  have  that  much  left? 
>Ir.  Satterfield.  No,  sir;  that  is  our  appropriation.    We  have 
ther  the  material  or  the  funds. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  you  are  figuring  a  10  per  cent  increase 
er  the  present  cost.     What  can  you  say  in  justification  of  that? 
Oen.  HoRNEY.  Merely  the  fact  that  we  are  all  aware  of  the  fact 
at  costs  have  been  steadily  increasing. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  these  unit  costs  were  based  upon  esti- 
ated  unit  costs,  and.  as  I  understood  you  to  say  awhile  ago,  your 
tual  figures  were  showing  under  them. 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  I  was  referring  to  artillery  ammunition  only, 
liose  are  the  only  things  I  have  refigured. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  in  this  proposition  here  that  you  are  fig- 
•ing  repair  material  for  1,000,000  men  six  months  overseas,  and 
at  is  the  last  1,000,000  men;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  you  will  never 
ive  overseas  during  the  year  the  number  of  men  that  you  are  pro- 
ding  for  in  the  three  armies. 

( ien.  HoRNEY.  I  think  that  is  correct.  I  think  that  allowance  for 
(lie  overseas  for  this  fourth  army  is  excessive. 

The  Chairman.  In  point  of  fact,  it  will  never  be  overseas  during 
e  fiscal  year.  You  will  not  have  any  overseas  maintenance  for  any 
'  this  Armv.  Of  course,  that  means  you  will  have  a  maintenance 
»re  in  the  tTnited  States  for  such  portion  of  the  year  as  the  men  are 
the  service, 
(lien.  HoRNEY.  I  think  the  maintenance  for  overseas  can  be  stricken 

it. 

The  Chairman.  Your  fourth  item.  General,  is  $31,000,000  in  the 

ay  of  blacksmith  tools,  saddlery  tools,  and  harness.    It  seems  to  me 
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that  instead  of  this  estimate  being  an  estimate  predicated  npcn 
theoretical  fourth  army,  that  blac&mith  tools  should  be  predict: 
upon  the  number  of  animals  you  are  going  to  have  in  the  service :  - 
year  and  the  number  of  blacKsmith  shops  you  are  gcnng  to  have  t 
vear,  having  a  credit  given  for  the  number  of  tools  you  are  goinj 
nave  on  hand.  In  view  of  wh^t  I  have  said  touching  the  numlt': 
animals  that  are  going  to  be  in  the  service,  is  there  any  reason  : 
carrying  any  more  money  for  blacksmith  tools  or  saddlery  tools ' 

Gen.  Hornet.  The  constant  tendency  is,  in  spite  of  the  increa?^ 
artillery,  to  increase  the  motorization  of  it.  In  view  of  that  I  Ul. 
those  items  can  be  taken  out. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  your  harness  equipment?  For  .: 
stance,  you  have  an  item  of  120  per  cent  maintenance  of  harness  t. . 
wiU  never  be  issued  during  the  year. 

Gen.  Hornet.  I  thmk  that  maintenance  item  can  be  taken  ' 
The  original  harness  item,  I  think,  should  not  be  cut. 

The  Chairman.  Except  that  you  have  maint^iance  items  for  ur 
armies  of  120  per  cent,  which  you  got  in  the  Army  bill,  and  you  art :. 
going  to  have  any  such  maintenance. 

Gen.  Hornet.  I  believe  that  in  view  of  the  constant  tend-^: 
toward  motorization  that  we  would  not  be  running  any  great  riii  . 
we  struck  out  the  item  for  harness,  both  new  and  maintenance. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  these  motor-truck  companies  for  sr:.. 
arms? 

Gen.  Hornet.  The  maintenance  for  those  should  certainly  be  ti'. 
out. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  original  equipment  ? 

Gen.  Hornet.  That  is  a  matter  of  judgment,  but  I  doubt  if  it  ^« 
hurt  very  much  if  it  were  taken  out.    I  believe  !at  we  may  s\: 
strike  out  everything  in  Exhibit  4  except  the  68  motor-truck  i-*  '- 
panics  for  small  arms.    That,  I  think,  we  should  retain. 

AtrrOMATIC  MACHINE  RIFLES. 

The  Chairman.  Greneral,  this  estimate  of  $156,093,004  seems  t^ 
predicated  upon  requirements  for  30  divisions  for  a  year,  and  '  * 
sumably  is  for  a  fourth  army.    Does  it  represent  one-third  of  t 
amount  that  was  carried  in  the  Army  bill  ? 

Gen.  Hornet.  It  does,  except  the  aviation  type  of  gun,  which  :^ 
fixed  project,  and  that  does  not  appear  here. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  a  reexamination  and  determiM' 
of  the  program  ? 

Gen.  Hornet.  I  have  a  tentative  one  w^hich  I  have  made  my?*': 
this  revised  program,  but  it  does  not  change  the  numbers  of  our :: 
materially.    It  has  not  yet  been  formally  approved,  so  I  car  ' 
offer  it  as  the  fixed  program  yet,  but  they  are  our  tentative  tj    ■ 
worked  out  as  well  as  we  can  in  advance. 

The  Chairman.  This  estimate  seems  to  cany  with  it  for  vacI' 
guns  a  maintenance  of  50  per  cent  for  a  year. 

Gen.  Hornet.  Which  I  am  willing  to  strike  out  I  am  willi^: 
strike  out  all  the  maintenance  items  for  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  make  a  reduction  in  this  estini.* 
one-third,  or  $52,031,000. 
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Gen.  Hornet.  Yes. 

The  Chaiuman.  General,  what  figures  are  you  using  touching 
rieaTy  and  light  machine  guns? 

Gen.  Hornet.  The  equipment-table  figures. 

The  Chairman.  I  means  as  to  cost. 

Gen.  Hornet.  These  are  estimated  costs  compiled  by  the  Engineer- 
in<r  Division. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  they  are  the  same  costs  that 
liave  been  used  heretofore,  and  do  they  bear  any  true  relationship  to 
the  costs  that  you  are  actually  paying?  You  know  now,  do  you  not, 
^hat  the  heavy  Browning  machine  gun  and  the  light  Browning  ma- 
chine gun  cost  you? 

(Ten.  Hornet.  Most  of  these  guns  are  being  manufactured,  Mr. 
Sherley,  from  facilities  which  the  Government  has  created.  We  cer- 
tainly have  no  figures  that  we  can  give  you  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  being  so,  who  should  we  figure  in  the  cost  of 
procuring  additional  ^ns  any  amortization  of  the  plant  ? 

GJen.  Hornet.  We  ao  not  Imow.  We  can  not  give  you  any  affirma- 
tive  information  as  to  whether  or  not  our  estimates  in  the  first  place 
were  high  enough. 

The  Chairman.  Gen.  Dickson  testified  that  the  estimate  given  for 
the  heavy  Browning  in  December  was  $607  and  that  the  light  type  is 
now  estimated  at  $300  and  the  heavy  type  at  $750, 

Gen.  Hornet.  Those  are  not  the  figures  we  are  using.  I  do  not 
know  the  basis  for  his  information. 

The  Chairman.  What  figures  are  vou  using? 

Gen.  Hornet.  We  are  using  for  the  heavy  type  $850  and  for  the 
light  type  $300, 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  machine  guns  all  Brownings? 

Gen.  Hornet.  All  that  we  are  asking  for  in  this  appropriation 
liave  been  figured  at  the  price  of  the  Browning  gun.  Some  of  them 
t  hat  we  are  still  getting  will  be  Vickers,  of  course,  in  order  to  get  the 
number,  and  the  cost  of  them  will  be  probably  higher;  but  I  can  not 
tell  how  much  because  they  are  bein^  produced  in  small  numbers  and 
in  n  less  efficient  factory. 

Mr.  SATnERFiELD.  The  production  division  stated  to  me  last  week 
that  while  most  of  these  contracts  undet  way  were  producing,  and 
[producing  satisfactorily,  it  was  difficult  to  say  just  what  the  net  total 
:rost  would  be,  and  I  told  Col.  Eames  the  figure  I  was  using  on  the 
*osts,  and  he  said  be  thought  that  would  be  a  fair  estimate  of  what 
:hey  cost,  including  certain  necessary  additional  facilities,  which 
hey  are  now  constructing. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  it  ought  to  be  possible  for  us  to 
know  now  what  it  is  costing  to  make  these  guns.  We  have  made 
.<ime  quantities  of  them,  have  we  not? 

(ien.  Hornet.  We  have  made  quite  a  number,  but  the  first  ones 
A'ould  cost  enormouslv,  and  then  the  cost  is  coming  down  as  the  out- 
put increases  and  as  tne  men  become  more  efficient.. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  use  vour  first  cost  practically  as  a  basis 
For  your  estimate  all  along  the  line. 

Gen.  Hornet.  No:  the  first  ones  cost  us  probably  more  than  the 
pest  of  the  output  will  cost,  because  of  getting  them  under  manufac- 
ture. 

83825—18 82 
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Gen.  Hornet.  I  have  a  memorandum,  prepared  by  the  officer  wL 
has  been  in  direct  charge  of  that  particular  problem,  in  which  i- 
expresses  his  belief  that  we  will,  and  we  have  been  following  it  s^-j 
closely. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  now  getting  a  production  sufficient  : 
take  care  of  three  armies  by  the  1st  of  July  ? 

Gen.  Hornet,  Yes ;  I  should  say  that  there  is  no  doubt  about  th  .t 
As  the  increased  productive  capacity  is  coming  into  effect  our  omj  : 
of  machine  guns  is  steadily  increasing. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  now  getting  daily? 

Gen.  Hornet.  I  will  have  to  get  that  information  for  you. 

The  Chahiman.  Suppose  you  put  it  in  the  record. 

Note. — 1,565  machine  guns  and  automatic  rifles  daily. 

Gen.  Hornet.  I  can  give  you  the  weekly  production  for  the  1'-: 
three  or  four  weeks.  It  has  not  been  posted  for  the  last  two  or  tL:- 
weeks  because  the  clerk  has  been  sick. 

TANKS  AND  ARMORED  CARS. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  estimate  of  $217,687,500  for  t:irJ> 
and  armored  cars  for  a  fourth  army  and  the  requirements  to  c:-' 
plete  the  equipment  of  the  first  three  armies. 

Gen.  Hornet.  Armored  motor  cars  are  provided  on  a  fixed  pro;\  t 
and  were  not  based  on  the  strength  of  the  Army.  We  have  rev:-  i 
that  table  to  agree  with  the  program  as  it  has  recently  been  deter- 
mined, and  I  would  like  to  submit  a  revised  table  for  it,  in  which  y  *: 
will  notice  that  there  is  a  reduction  in  the  estimate  from  $217,687./. 
to  $134,217,500.  In  preparing  that  revised  sheet  we  have  taken  into 
consideration  all  the  previous  appropriations  for  this  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  This  estimate  figures  $518,940,000  as  necessary 
for  your  tanks  and  motor  cars. 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  that  you  apply  a  credit  from  previous  appro- 
priations of  $384,722,500,  giving  tne  balance  you  now  ask. 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  total  is  predicated  upon  a  maintentance  it«n: 
for  tanks  on  the  basis  of  a  weighted  average  of  one- fourth  the  nun  - 
ber  of  tanks  for  a  year  or  the  total  number  of  tanks  for  three  monti^ 

Gen.  HoRNJET.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  then  figure  15  per  cent  per  month.  *  r 
45  per  cent  on  the  total  tank  progi-am. 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  figure  for  armored  motors  50  per  cent  of  t:. 
total  number,  predicated  against  upon  having  an  average  of  thr^ 
months  service  for  all  of  the  armored  motor  cars. 

Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  production  program  going  to  be  sufficir:: 
to  give  you  that  average? 

Gen.  Hornet.  That  discounts  the  production  program  vrhich  t! 
assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  who  had  direct  charge  of  ta:i 
projects,  believes  possible.    In  other  words,  if  his  expectations    ' 
realized  we  will  have  those  tanks  over  there  for  more  than  il«r' 
months. 

The  Chairman.  Are  we  getting  any  tanks  now? 
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Gen.  Hornet.  Yes,  sir;  the  manufacture  is  progressing  satisfac- 
torily. 

The  Chairman.  Did  this  new  program  necessitate  increased  plant 
facilities? 

Gen,  Hornet.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  existing  plants 
may  have  had  to  be  extended,  but  there  are  no  new  plants  being 
brought  into  existence  now.  There  were  plants  put  on  this  work 
which  had  never  manufactured  motor  cars  or  tractors  before;  but,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  there  are  no  new  ones  being  brought  into  it  now. 

The  Chairman.  How  recently  was  the  calculation  made  as  to  the 
total  number  of  tanks  vou  were  going  to  want? 

(xen.  Hornet.  The  nnal  decision,  I  think,  was  reached  on  Septem- 
ber 23,  the  final  decision  relating  to  those  Ford  tanks. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  these  tanks  are  being  built 
on  an  agreed  price,  or  are  they  like  most  of  your  ordnance  con- 
tracts— on  a  bogey  price  being  stated,  a  certain  profit  allowed,  and  a 
percentage  on  any  reduction  in  the  bogey  price  fixed  i 

Gen.  Hornet.  I  can  not  tell  you  as  to  each  of  these  contracts,  but 
I  can  find  out  with  reference  to  them  if  necessary.  I  should  judge 
that  they  must  be  built  on  the  cost-plus  basis,  because  I  do  not  see 
how  anyone  could  intelligently  figure  on  them  otherwise. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  7.  W.  70TES,  OBDHANCE  DEFAETMENT. 

NITRATE   PLANTS. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  in  connection  with  the  Field  Artillery 
program  it  appears  that  you  are  proposing  to  spend  $3,500,000  for 
the  completion  of  nitrate  plant  No.  1,  ana  for  the  development  of 
nitrogen-fixation  plants  $100,000,000. 

Col.  JoTES.  The  $3,500,000  represents  an  item  that  was  allotted  for 
the  completion  of  plant  No.  1  out  of  some  funds  that  the  Ordnance 
Department  either  did  not  have  or  borrowed  out  of  the  national  se- 
curity and  defense  fund.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  That  was  put 
in  in  the  other  office.    I  have  already  had  the  funds  allotted  to  me. 

The  Cha^irman.  You  have  plenty  of  funds  to  finish  that  plant 
with? 

Col.  JoTEs.  As  I  sav,  that  is  something  I  have  no  personal  knowl- 
edge about,  because  tne  funds  have  been  given  me  and  I  have  gone 
ahead  and  used  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  proposing  to  do  to  the  extent  of 
$100,000,000  in  the  way  of  creation  of  new  fixation  plants? 

Col.  JoTES.  The  $100,000,000  contemplated  the  providing  of  addi- 
tional fixation  plants  over  and  above  the  plants  we  call  Nos.  1,  2,  3, 
and  4,  at  Sheffield,  Muscle  Shoals,  Toledo,  and  Cincinnati,  which 
have  been  appropriated  for. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  by  "which  have  been  appropriated 
for  "  that  we  appropriated  for  money  for  ammunition  ana  you  took 
that  money  for  the  creation  of  these  plants? 

Col.  JoTES.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  Congress  never  knew  anything  about 
most  of  that  until  j'ou  had  done  it. 

Col.  JoTES.  Last  year's  bill  was  discussed  here  before  a  subcommit- 
tee and  the  additional  plants  Nos.  3  and  4  were  itemized  in  the  esti- 
mates, to  cover  which  funds  were  appropriated. 
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The  Chairman.  But  Muscle  Shoals  had  already  been  undertake- 
without  any  knowledge  of  Congress  and  on  the  initiative  of  the  Warlv- 
partment  out  of  funds  that  were  obtained  from  separate  sources,  oi:- 
of  them  being  the  $20,000,000  found  in  connection  with  the  national- 
defense  act,  and  the  balance  taken  from  fortification  appropriatiuLs 
and  others  in  connection  with  field  artillery. 

Col.  Jo  YES.  Yes.    Now,  you  want  to  know  about  this  $100,000>*.. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Col.  JoYEs.  That  was  asked  to  meet  the  requirement  which  Tva> 
stated  to  the  Ordnance  Department  by  the  War  Industries  Board  ar: : 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  as  a  probaule  necessity  for  the  product i«^ 
of  ammonium  nitrate  without  drawing  further  upon  importation  vi 
sodium  nitrate  from  Chile. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  first  where  you  propose  to  put  these  plans, 
what  their  capacity  is  to  be,  and  when  you  expect  to  get  them. 

Col.  JoYES.  These  points  are  not  decided.    The  provision  of  murf 
fixation  facilities  was  proposed  specifically  in  a  letter  from   Mr 
Baruch  ^hich  was  sent  down  oflScially  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Chi  f 
of  Ordnance. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  the  letter  put  in  ilr 
record. 

Col.  JoYBS.  Yes. 

Was  Department. 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff, 

June  24,  i.o/v 
MeiiK)randiini  for  the  Chief  of  Ordnance : 

The  Chief  of  StaflC  directs  that  the  attached  letter  from  Mr.  B.  M.  BanifV. 
chairinaii  War  Indnstiies  Board,  dared  June  10,  to  the  Secretary  of  \V:ir.  <■».• 
cerniui^  requirements  for  nitrate,  be  referred  to  j^ou  for  report. 

P.  P.  Bishop,  Colonel^  General  Staff, 

Secretanf. 


.    War  Industriks  Board, 

Washitigton,  June  19,  J9I^ 
Attention  of  the  Ordnance  Department. 
Hon.  Newton  D.  Baker, 

Secretary  of  ^^ar^  Washington,  D.  C 

My  Dear  Mb.  Secretary:  We  have  your  requirements  for  nitrate  based  u;*-. 
a  program  wliich  you  have  outlined  for  this  year  and  next  year.  Tliis  prugr-'-- 
takes  such  a  large  amount  of  nitrate  that  we  find  it  impossible  to  irive  a:y 
nitrate  to  fertilizers  and  fulfill  your  requirements.  In  view  of  this,  and  ^^^ 
very  large  amount  of  nitrate  you  require,  will  you  not  have  an  immediate  r»- 
survey  made  of  your  requirements?  You  can  realize  the  consequence  of  :U 
restriction  of  nitrate  for  fertilizer  uses.  Again,  I  would  call  your  attention  '  ■ 
the  most  urgent  necessity  of  the  rapid  construction  of  the  fixation  plants.  !f 
ycmr  uses  of  gas  shells  will  increase  you  may  not  need  such  a  large  amount  oi 
explosives.  May  I  ask  for  your  immediate  consideration  of  this  most  pres«^f»« 
matter? 

VeiT  truly,  yours, 

Bebi^akd  M.  BAJtrcH. 


Wab  Department. 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Sta-ff, 

Memorandum  for  the  Chief  of  Ordnance : 

The  Chief  of  Staff  directs  that  the  accompanying  letter  from  Mr.  Banitt. 
dated  July  19,  191.S,  relative  to  the  nitrate  situation,  be  refernnl  to  you. 

P.  P.  Bi.sHOP,  Colonel,  Ceacral  Staff, 

Setrrtary 
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ontidenliaL]  War  Industries  Board, 

July,  19.  1918. 
Ion.  Nkwtox  I>.  Baker, 

Ihpartm€7tt  of  War,  ^ya8h^ngton,  D.  C. 

My  I>kar  Mr.  Secretary:  Referring  to  the  letter  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnaiic-e  on 
ho  nitrate  situation,  I  may  say  that — 

( a )  Hestrictions  of  all  nonessential  uses  of  so<lium  nitrate  and  its  minimum 
S4^  tor  agi'i culture  have  been  put  iiito  effect. 

Ih)  Sliipping  facilities  for  sodium  nitrate  have  been  provi(le<l  to  the  full 
xient  that  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  mentions  in  liis  letter.  Unhappily,  local 
onditions  in  Chile  with  reference  to  an  oil  dispute  with  the  railroad  are  pre- 
«*ntlng  the  fulfillment  of  a  program  which  would  have  carried  out  the  full 
tM-oiuineudations  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance. 

(r)  The  construction  of  additional  nitrogen  fixation  plants  was  recom- 
iicndiKl  by  the  War  Industries  Board  last  December,  and  I  should  recommend 
ho  immediate  erection  of  two  further  plants  than  those  now  under  operation. 

I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  U)  page  5,  paragraph  8,  of  Gen.  Williams's  re- 
M>rt,  in  which  he  refers  to  the  i)ower  situation.     You  can  rest  assured,  Mr.  Sec- 
'♦*tary,  that  any  action  along  any  of  the  lines  contemplated  will  receive  what- 
'\t^r  cooperation  you  feel  I  can  give. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Bbbnabd  M.  Babuch. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  these  plants  going  to  be  built? 

Col.  JoYEs.  I  am  not  able  to  say  at  the  present  moment,  because 
ho  location  has  not  been  decided  upon.  I  might  say  further  that  at 
ho  present  time  it  is  my  personal  opinion  that  they  may  not  be 
leedod.  It  depends  upon  the  balance  between  the  requirements  for 
ligh  explosives  and  the  available  supply  of  material  to  make  the 
liigh  explosives;  as  well  as,  of  course,  the  facilities  for  making  the 
-xplosivos  out  of  the  raw  materials.  Now,  the  constituents  of  am- 
iionium  nitrate  are  ammonia  and  nitric  acid,  or  their  equivalents, 
ind  you  can  bring  them  together  directly  in  that  fonn  or  in  some 
Dther  form,  but  in  any  case  it  boils  down  to  the  ultimate  raw  mate- 
rials, which  are  anmionia  in  some  form  or  other  and  sodium  nitrate. 

The  Chairman.  The  limiting  factor  now  is  the  nitrate,  is  it  not? 

Col.  JoYES.  It  has  also  been  ammonia,  sir — ^both. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  now  not  created  such  a  supply  of  am- 
monia as  to  take  care  of  your  needs  in  that  regard? 

Col.  JoYES.  The  recommendation  for  fixation  plants  for  making 
these  additional  quantities  of  anunonium  nitrate  was  based  upon  the 
[)robabiIity  that  the  available  supply  of  sodium  nitrate  from  Chile 
ind  the  ships  to  bring  it  in  would  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  that  side 
f>f  the  raw-material  problem.  Further,  it  was  thought  at  that  time 
that  the  ammonia  supply,  increased  as  it  has  been,  would  not  be  suffi- 
L'ient  to  meet  that  side  of  the  supply. 

The  Chairman.  But  since  that  time  you  have  made  arrangements 
to  bring  here  great  quantities  of  nitrates  from  Chile? 

Col.  JoYEs.  There  have  been  some  increases,  but  as  to  actual  ar- 
rangements for  great  additional  quantities,  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  sure  about  that? 

Col.  Jo  YES.  Fairly  so,  sir. 

IMPOST ATION   OF  SODrUM   NITRATE  FROM    CHIUS. 

The  Chairman.  The  impression  I  have  obtained  from  the  hearings 
in  regard  to  warehouses  to  store  nitrates  that  you  are  bringing  here 
•and  the  added  ships  that  have  been  put  into  that  service  was  that 
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you  would  get  enough  nitrates  from  that  source,  so  as  not  to  be  d 
pendent,  upon  nitrogen  that  you  might  get  through  atniosj»hrr. 
processes. 

Col.  JoYES.  It  is  very  difficult,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  state  that  positi  v^l \ 
The  requirements  are  very  vague.    The  requirements  are  rlej>ei!;' 
upon  the  number  of  men  we  have  in  service  and  the  metho<ls  of  v   - 
fare  that  we  adopt,  and  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  determine  ^  ■ 
those  requirements  are.    I  think  you  have  had  that  amply  prove!  * 
you  in  the  hearings  on  other  phases  of  the  estimates.    We  have  i:   ' 
uncertainty  before  use,  and  there  is  also  the  uncertainty  alx>ut  >\ 
may  come  in  the  way  of  sodium  nitrate  out  of  Chile.     The  pre-^   * 

production  in  Chile  within  the  year  will  be  about  ton-    : 

sodium  nitrate,  and  the  ships  that  have  been  put  into  the  s>ervi(v  "f 
bringing  that  over  have  been  variable  in  number  and  capacity.  I 
the  early  part  of  this  year,  1918,  the  rate  of  importation,  whidi  v.  - 
dependent  chiefly  upon  the  shipping,  was  not  up  to  the  actual  r. > 
of  consumption  in  this  country,  and  the  stocks  m  this  country  f- 
Instead  of  increasing  and  being  kept  up,  the  stocks  actually  fell  d<^^^ : . 
so  that  in  the  spring  of  the  year — I  am  not  speaking  exactly,  i 

about  April — ^there  was  something  like  a supply  of  Chile  nit  r  .• 

in  this  country.    It  had  been  decreasing  from  about  January  to  i! ..'. 
point. 

Then,  additional  ships  becoming  available,  the  rate  of  impnr' 
tion  increased,  and  the  importation  began  to  exceed  the  consumpt* 
per  month,  so  that  the  stocks  were  gradually  built  up.     I  thiiik  :: 

this  time  there  may  be  possibly  about  a supply  for  the  i\ 

plosives  for  our  Army  in  the  country.    That  is  approximate.    I  L . 
only  a  general,  approximate  idea  oi  it,  but  that  is  close  to  the  f.i  :. 
If  the  present  plans  for  shipping  and  for  production  in  Cliile  .- 
followed  out,  it  is  probable  that  at  the  close  of  1918  the  reserve  v 

be  considerably  increased,  but  I  do  not  think  it  can  go  above  a 

supply  at  that  time.    Of  course,  all  that  is  brought  in  is  at  the  exi  ♦•'  - 
of  shipping  that  is  wanted  for  other  things.    !Now,  I  am  not  pur    J 
this  to  you  as  entirely  conclusive,  or  as  my  own  argmnent,  but  i.  - 
are  the  arguments  that  have  been  generally  advanced. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  would  it  take  to  create  the^  plant- f 

Col.  Joi-Es.  Presumabh',  about  eight  months,  I  should  say. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  plants  now  operating  for  * 
fixation  of  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere  that  are  producing  . 
material  amounts 

Col.  JoYES.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  at  the  creating  «'f  - 
plants? 

Col.  JoYES.  We  were  given  our  first  authorization  the  13th  tl  • 
July,  191T. 

The  Chairman.  For  more  than  a  year? 

(^ol.  JoYKS.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  none  of  those  plain-  ' 
come  through  vet,  do  vou  think  you  are  warranted  in   spti 
$100,000,000  for  other  plants? 

Col.  JoYEs.  I  do  not  think  we  are  warranted  in  spending  $1** , 
000  on  other  plants  unless  the  necessity  is  imperative. 


J 
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The  Chairman.  No  matter  what  the  necessity  is,  what  is  the  fact? 
If,  in  more  than  a  year,  you  have  gotten  no  result,  had  you  not 
better  spend  your  funds  in  getting  more  nitrates  from  Chile? 

Col.  JoTEs.  That  is  not  exactly  a  correct  statement  of  it,  because 
when  I  say  we  have  been  working  since  July,  1917,  I  mean  that  we 
had  a  project  turned  over  to  us  on  the  13th  of  July,  1917.  That 
project  was  for  the  building  of  a  plant  to  try  a  brand  new  process — 
the  process  of  the  General  Chemical  Co. — and  that  is  the  process 
being  used  in  plant  No.  1.  It  was  expected  that  that  would  be  a 
slow  plant  to  build,  and  it  was  a  slow  plant  to  build.  It  is  very 
nearly  completed  now.  One-fourth  of  its  capacity  is  entirely  com- 
pleted, and  we  are  making  the  trial  run.  That  has  been  going  since 
about  the  1st  of  July,  though  not  completely. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  getting  any  nitrogen  there? 

Col.  JorES,  Yes,  sir ;  we  are  making  ammonia  there,  but  in  small 
amount,  because  in  charging  with  the  catalyzing  material  (which 
stimulates  the  reaction  to  lorm  ammonia)  we  charged  witn  only 
half  a  charge,  and  even  that  was  rejected  material,  because  in  the 
first  trials,  while  the  apparatus  was  being  cleaned  up  by  gas  flowing 
through  it  and  while  getting  our  several  operations  tuned  up  and  put 
in  harmony  with  one  another,  it  was  preferred  to  use  that  poor 
catalyzer  and  not  waste  good  catalyzer.  So  that  is  not  a  good  quan- 
titative measure  of  what  the  apparatus  will  do.  But  we  are  getting, 
as  I  say,  a  small  yield  now,  or  enough  to  show  that  the  apparatus 
^vill  work.  We  have  had  considerable  trouble  with  leaks  and  me- 
chanical troubles,  but  they  have  been  gradually  eliminated.  So  we 
will  feel  justified  now  within  a  few  days  in  putting  in  a  full  charge 
of  better  catalyzer,  although  it  will  not  be  quite  as  good  as  we  ex- 
pect to  have.  I  am  not  speaking  to  you  in  too  optimistic  terms  at  all. 
1  hold  no  brief  for  the  process  at  all,  but  we  have  the  practical  cer- 
tainty that  that  process  will  give  very  nearly  what  it  was  expected 
to  give. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  other  three  plants? 

Col.  JoYES.  Well,  the  second  plant  is  a  pro] 
on  the  16th  of  November,  and  we  went  right  at  it.  There  were  a  few 
business  preliminaries  that  had  to  be  settled  up  before  work  could 
be  really  started,  and  the  contractors  really  staited  about  the  middle 
of  December.  They  were  badly  handicapped  by  weather  conditions, 
by  the  state  of  the  market,  the  labor  supply,  and  the  fact  that  the 
laborers  did  not  labor,  and  various  things  like  that.  That  plant  is 
now  almost  completed,  except  as  to  its  power  plant.  That  is  behind 
a  little  bit,  but  we  are  expecting  to  turn  over  the  machinery  in  this 
month,  and  to  be  actually  producing  a  portion  of  the  output  in  No- 
vember. I  thinly  that  expectation  will  be  met.  I  do  not  think  we 
will  reach  a  one-half  production  in  November,  but  I  think  we  will 
l>e  up  to  a  little  over  one-half  production  by  the  first  of  the  year. 
That  is  a  very  large  plant. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  plant  located  ? 

Col.  JoYES.  At  Muscle  Shoals.  That  is  a  very  large  plant,  calling 
ior  an  output  of  110,000  tons  per  annum.  That  is  a  very  large  out- 
put, and  it  will  probably  be  some  time  in  the  spring  of  1919  oefore 
that  full  output  IS  attained,  but  I  think  it  will  not  be  very  late  in  the 
8i)ring  before  that  is  attained.    Then  the  other  two  plants,  at  Toledo 


ect  that  was  approved 
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and  Cincinnati,  have  not  been  much  more  than  started.     They  v.  * 
really  authorized  some  time  ago,  but  there  have  been  varioas  ?ltf! . 
in  regard  to  them,  some  of  which  we  were  responsible  for  and  r. 
take  the  blame  for,  but  others  of  which  we  were  not  responsible  f  . 
and  could  not  avoid.     These  plants,  we  have  every  right  to  exj  *  ' 
will  go  through  much  more  rapidly  than  the  Muscle  Shoals  pi" 
Each  one  of  these  plants  is  to  be  half  the  size  of  the  Muscle  Sh« 
plant.     There  will  not  be  any  large  power-plant  constnictii'U  • 
which  they 'would  be  actually  dependent.    Then  we  have  the  ex|  r 
ence  of  the  other  plants  to  go  upon.     Also  each  one  of  these  is  K:-.' 
handled  by  an  independent  organization,  and  better  progress  is  !*   - 
possible  than  if  they  were  combined  into  one. 

The  CHAimrAN.  At  present  you  are  dependent  upon  Chile  nitr* 

Col.  JoYEs.  Very  largely. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  a  several  months'  supply  ahen*: 
your  consumption  demands? 

Col.  JoYEs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  your  importations  continue  at  the  pre-  * 
rate,  you  would  be  able  to  continue  ahead  of  your  present  demai.:' 

Col.  JoYES.  That,  I  think,  is  correct,  as  the  demands   are  r. 
figured  out.    It  would  be  in  balance  with  the  other  components  of  i  • 
amnnmition. 

The  Chairman.  In  addition  to  that,  3"ou  will  begin  to  get  in  N 
vpmber.  and  will  get  subsequently,  large  quantities  of  amnioir'  • 
nitrates  from  those  four  plants  that  are  in  process  of  conipletionf 

Col.  JoYEs.  Those  are  all  figured  in.    When  I  say  that  the  denia:.  • 
of  the  present  explosives  program  are  supplied  by  Chile  nitrate  . 
portal  ions,  I  mean  the  demands  for  explosives  additional  to  ti.- 
of  the  nitrate  plants. 

The  Chairman.  You  are,  of  course,  speaking  with  a  view  to  y.   - 
present  Artillery  program  ( 

Col.  JoYEs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  enlarged  progi*am? 

Col.  JoYEs.  The  present  rate  of  importation  of  Chile  nitrate,  ^  *' 
some  increases  which  are  now  considered  feasible,  and,  also,  w  t' 
a  rigid  restriction  upon  the  use  of  nitrates  as  fertilizer,  I  beli  *  - 
will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  present  explosives  program  so  a:^  : 
balance  up  with  the  other  ammunition  components,  considering,  3* 
the  same  time,  the  output  expected  from  the  fixation  plants. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  your  present  ammimition  program  o  z- 
templates  a  certain  proportion  of  gas  shells? 

Col.  JoyeS.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  tendency  is  all  toward  increasing  th  ii 
proportion  and  lessening  the  proportion  of  shells  that  will  carry 
high  explosives. 

Col.  JoYES.  I  believe  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  And,  to  that  extent,  there  will  be  a  lesseninc 
of  the  demand  upon  nitrates? 

Col.  JoYES.  In  that  particular  regard  as  a  matter  of  proporti'-r, 
yes,  sir;  but,  as  against  that,  you  have  an  increasing  proportion  <•: 
bombs  for  airplane  work,  and  that,  I  think,  will  be  a  very  *^»r. 
siderable  factor  in  the  problem.     Again,  you  have  a  murh  lanr ' 
Army  to  supply. 
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^ 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  your  statement  was  made  in  connec- 
m  with  all  of  that  program  as  it  exists  to-da}^  which  includes  the 
'plane  program  and  the  enlarged  Army  program? 
Col.  JoYEs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman'.  I  suggested  to  you  that,  in  addition  to  that,  the 
obabilities  are  that  of  that  program  there  will  be  a  larger  per- 
itage  that  will  be  represented  by  gas  shells  and  a  less  percentage 
Jiigh-explosive  shells? 
Col.  JoTES.  Yes.  sir;  and,  as  offsetting  that,  I  said  that  there  will 
other  factors  that  will  tend  to  increase  the  items  other  than  shell 
it  will  require  explosives. 

The  Chairmax.  You  have  now  no  definitelj^  determined  plans  for 
p  use  of  this  money  in  the  way  of  the  creation  of  these  addiional 
^ilities? 

Col.  Jo  YES.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  would  it  be  before  the  plans  could  be 
ttured? 

Col.  JoYEs.  And  carried  out  to  completion? 
The  Chairman.  No;  matured  so  as  to  start  in  on  them? 
Col.  JoYES.  A  decision  upon  the  type  of  plant  to  be  built  could  be 
ide  in  a  few  days,  if  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  have  got  to  get  a  locality  and  priorities 
(1  clearances  for  your  work. 
Col.  Jo  YES.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  that  you  could  really  begin 
'se  pi  ants. in  a  month  and  a  half  or  two  months? 
Col.  JoY>:s.  Actually  begin  building  them? 

The  (^HAiRMAX.  Yes;  or  even  to  take  the  preliminary  steps  of 
tering  into  contracts  and  having  the  supplies  shipped? 
Col.  Jo  YES.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  wo  could  do  so.  I  feel  sure  we  could 
thout  doubt  do  so  much  within  that  time  if  the  emergency 
IS  sufficiently  pressing.  I  do  not  care  to  say  that  I  would  like  to 
so.  In  fact,  I  would  say  positively  that  T  would  be  very  loath 
do  so. 

The  Chairman.  That  means  that  you  would  not  get  started  much 
Fore  the  1st  of  January,  if  then? 

3ol.  JoYES.  I  would  like  to  put  that  a  little  differently.  The  point 
the  situation  is  just  this'*.  There  is  no  process  for  fixation  that  we 
:irely  and  altogether  like.  We  do  not  recommend  fixation  proc- 
es  at  this  time  except  when  they  are  necessary  and  are*  considered 
avoidable,  because  they  all  carry  with  them  considerable  expense, 
rl  they  all  have  the  disadvantage  of  requiring  not  only  expensive 
\  voi-y  troublesome  and  slow  construction.  They  make  a  consider- 
e  drain  upon  the  coimtry's  man  power  and  horsepower — whether 
an  steam  or  water — and  upoii  the  material  supply,  the  machinery 
3ply,  etc.  They  are  not  to  be  thought  of  at  the  present  stage 
development  unless  the  situation  absolutely  demands  it. 
Phe  Chairman.  Now,  in  the  event  that  these  plants  were  not  to  be 
lertaken,  this  estimate  could  be  eliminated  and  the  estimates  for 
munition  reduced  bv  that  amount? 
'ol.  JoYESi  Yes,,  sir. 

rhe.CluAiRMAN.  I. notice,  in  connection  with  the  hearing  had  on  the 
tification  bill,  that  Gen.  Dickson  stated  that  the  $3,500,000  that 
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again  figures  in  the  estimates  here  in  connection  with  nitmt^ 
No.  1,  had  been  allotted  out  of  the  $100,000,000  fund  given 
Congress  to  the  President  and  known  as  the  national  secur:: 
defense  fund,  and  he  stated  that  "  they  had  told  us  that  tou  . 
provide  for  that  and  return  it."     Xow,  you  have  provide!  : 
We  cut  it  out  of  the  fortification  bill,  because  we  did  not  pr«  ■;   - 
reimburse  the  President's  fund.    What  has  been  the  fact  about  / 

Col.  JoYES.  The  fact  has  been  that  that  money  was  plactd    ' 
disposal  of  the  Ordnance  Department  by  the  President  out    : 
fund. 

The  Chairmax.  And  you  have  not  reimbursed  that  fund  t 

Col.  Jo  YES.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Leach.  Gen.  Dickson  was  in  error  in  that  statement,  ^  ^ 
that  $3,500,000  was  used  for  a  different  purpose.    Col.  Jove^ 
to  us  for  an  allotment  of  $3,500,000  for  this  particular  nitrait  : 
Xo.  1,  and  Gen.  Dickson's  explanation  as  to  the  $3,500^000  ^ 
from  the  President's  fund  was  an  error.    It  was  used  for  a:.  * 
purpose. 

The  Chaikman.  You  did  get  $3,500,000  from  the  President  s  f 

Mr.  Leach.  According  to  Gen.  Dickson. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  have  that  amount 

Mr.  Leach  (interposing).  I  do  not  question  it  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  being  reappropriated  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  That  was  for  another  purpose.    Then  we  had  V:  j 
$3,500,000  to  Col.  Joyes  to  build  this  plant,  and  that  was  the  ^: 
time 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  "the  ><. 
time." 

Mr.  Leach.  As  I  understand  it,  the  $3,500,000  that  came  fp- 
President's  fund  was  used  for  a  different  purpose.     Gren.  I>   '^ 
testified  it  was  applied  on  this  nitrate  plant  No.  1,  but  it  was  wn. 

The  Chairman.  You  only  got  one  allotment  of  $3,500,000  v 
the  President's  fund? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes ;  and  we  used  two.    The  other  one  came  out  v : 
own  funds,  and  this  request  is  to  refund  that  to  ourselves- 

The  Chairman.  We  have  no  interest  in  that  at  all.    You  nt  ■  • '  * 
paid  the  President's  fund  i 

Mr.  Leach.  They  said  we  could  not.    I  think  that  was  thi'  -' 
Mr.  Borland  took. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  the  stand  that  the  Congress  t<>"-v 
you  did  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Leach.  This  request  is  not  to  refund  the  money  to  the  1'  ^ 
dent's  fund.    It  is  to  refund  our  own  appropriation. 

Col.  JoYES.  Mr.  Sherley,  please  understand  that  this  is  a  l  . 
am  not  acquainted  with.    I  had  an  allotment  under  the  apprv^j:. 
national  security  defense,  three  and  a  half  million  dollar-. 
have  used  it. 

The  Chairman.  So  in  point  of  fact,  you  did  get  it  from  the  1' 
dent's  fund. 

Mr.  Leach.  Then  he  had  a  second  allotment  from  our  o^m;  :* 
of  $3,500,000,  and  it  is  the  second  one  we  are  asking  for. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  do  not  know  enough  about  the  -t 
your  finances  with  four  or  five  million  dollars  for  us  to  reappr  ; 
specifically  a  three  and  a  half  million-dollar  item. 
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^Ir.  Leach.  I  think  it  is  a  sanall  amount  comparatively. 
^Ir.  Vare.  Colonel,  how  much  money  has  been  expended  in  this 
nufacture  all  told,  up  to  date? 

/ol.  JoYEs,  About  $12,000,000  on  plant  No.  1,  and  when  I  say  ex- 
ided  I  mean  commitments  and  expenditures,  because  what  has 
Ml  actually  paid  out  does  not  mean  anything;  and  on  plant  No.  2 
out  $45,000,000,  and  on  plants  Nos.  3  and  4  something  like  $5,- 
>,000  at  the  present  time,  or  perhaps  a  little  more  than  that.  It 
ft  been  going  pretty  swiftly  in  the  immediate  past,  and  I  am  not 
ite  up  to  date  on  it.  Of  that  amount,  if  we  should,  for  example, 
scontinue  construction  of  plants  Nos.  3  and  4  there  would  be  a 
eat  deal  of  that  recovered  by  cancellation  of  obligations,  etc. 
Mr.  Vare.  Then  you  have  expended  or  committed  approximately 
0,000,000? 

Col-  JoYES.  That  would  not  be  far  off. 

Mr.  Vabe.  Do  you  not  think  as  a  business  proposition  it  would  be 
ell,  inasmuch  as  part  of  this  is  experimentation,  to  wait  and  see 
e  results  before  you  go  into  a  hundred  million  dollar  item  of  new 
instruction  ? 

Col.  JoYES.  Absolutely;  without  any  hesitation  whatever. 
The  Chairman.  Colonel,  I  do  not  understand  that  you  are  now 
•fring  an  appropriation  of  $100,000,000  at  all. 
Col.  JoYES.  I  am  not,  sir.    When  we  put  it  in,  we  put  it  in  as  a 
latter  of  insurance.    There  is  no  question  but  what  none  of  us  now 
ant  to  build  these  plants. 


Wednesday,  October  9,  1918. 

proctjre»cent  division  of  ordnance  department. 

fflATEMENT  OF  COL.  CHABIES  N.  BLACK,  OSDNANCE  DEPAKT- 

MENT,  TTNITED  STATES  ABMT. 

POLICY  PUB6UED  IN  PLACING  CONTRACTS. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  what  is  your  relationship  in  the  Ordnance 
)epartment  to  the  letting  of  contracts? 

Col.  Black.  All  of  the  contracts  let  by  the  Ordnance  Department 
re  placed  by  the  Procurement  Division,  of  which,  up  to  a  week  ago, 
■  was  acting  head  during  Gen.  McRoberts's  absence. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  considerable  discussion  from  time 
:o  time  as  to  the  policy  that  is  being  pursued  and  the  policy  that 
;hould  be  pursued  by  the  War  Department  touching  contracts  that 
t  lets  for  various  supplies  and  materiel.  What  is  the  present  policy 
)f  the  Ordnance  Department  as  to  the  method  of  obtaining  the 
nateriel  that  it  is  authorized  to  procure  ? 

Col.  Black.  The  policy  is  and  has  l)een  for  many  months  to  place 
X)ntracts  wherever  possible  on  the  basis  of  competitive  bids.  Due, 
fiowever,  to  the  fact  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  material  pur- 
chased by  the  Ordnance  Department  is  new,  has  never  l)een  manu- 
fiictured  in  this  country  on  a  large  scale,  it  has  oftentimes  been  found 
absolutely  impossible  to  secure  any  competitive  bidding,  and  it  was 
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absolutely  necessary  to  make  estimates  on  the  cost  and  arrive,  t!. 
negotiation  with  contractors,  as  to  the  price  to  be  paid  by  the  ^i 
ment  for  such  material.    Due  to  uncertainties  in  the  labor  n. 
the  material  market,  and  restrictions  placed  on  contracting    *" 
by  statutes,  oftentimes  it  has  been  fomid  absolutely   inip<>--l 
negotiate  any  fixed  price  contract.    The  only  alternative  wa>  t* 
contracts  on  the  basis  of  cost  plus  a  percentage  or  cost  plu.<  .. 
profit.     Both  of  these  forms  or  contract  have  been  frowned  ir 
the  director  of  purchases,  storage  and  traffic,  and  the  Ordnar..- 
partment  has  been  instructed  to  place  contracts  on  fixed  pri<v 
wherever  possible.     It  has  been  the  experience*  however,  of  th^ 
nance  Department  that  in  very  many  instances  very  lar^e  -.    * 
money  have  been  saved  to  the  Government  by  reason  of  placir  z 
tracts  on  a  cost  plus  a  percentage  arid  cost  plus  a  fixed  profit 
A  striking  illustration  is  in  the  nfle  contracts  which  were  pin*  -  • 
a  year  ago  and  which  have  been  working  very  satisfactoriiy. 
Government  is  now  buying  rifles,  including  the  profits,  at  nj*^ 
matel.y  $2'i  each.     That  includes  the  10  per  cent  profit  but  <1«-^- 
include  any  allowance  for  amortization  of  plant  or  investni'" 
the  tools,  etc.,  made  by  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  are  buying  rifles  at  S2-2  ? 

Col.  Black.  That  is  what  I  said;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  estimate  presented  as  late  as  last  nvSi' 
rifles  was  on  the  basis  of  $30. 

Col.  Black.  The  estimate  probably  includes  amortizing  tht»  • 
ernment's  investment.     I  can  not  state  definitely. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not  so  stated. 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  It  does  include  amortizing  the  tools,  fixtiii-es.  iix  : 
and  things  of  that  kind  that  are  used. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Well,  if  we  were  to  stop  now.  the  co^t  w«nild  I » 
much  greater  than  it  would  be  if  we  go  <m  for  almost  indefin.: 
We  can  not  give  you  an  exact  figure  as  to  what  it  would  l>e  :\\ 
given  time  as  to  the  total  cost. 

The  Cilvirman.  But  we  have  already  paid  for  these  plants.  ^ 
ever  we  have  built  them,  have  we  not? 

Gen.  HoRNEY.  Yes. 

Col.  Black.  I  think  probablv  that  comes  in  from  this  Cituse.    '  • 
every  rifle  contract  there  is  a  very  large  percentage  of  spares  re*: ' 
and  I  assume  that  tlie  estimates  here  are  based  on  rifles  antl  i  ' 
spares,  and  that  the  $30  includes  the  necessary  spares. 

The  Chairman.  No:  they  carry  them  separately. 

Col.  Black.  Well,  then,  I  can  not  answer  that  question.    A- 
matter  of  fact,  the  costs  are  now  bound  to  increase  due  to  the  !•  - 
increase  in  the  cost  of  labor. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  going  to  increase  from  $22  to  >  ' 

Col.  Black.  I  do  not  think  they  will.    The  labor  can  not  p<'-^ 
figure  that  much. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  they  are  now  actually  costing  $22  ? 

Col.  Black.  Approximately  that.     It  might  be  $22.50,  but  I 
talking  in  round  figures. 

The  Chair3l\n.  Well,  we  will  develop  that  figure  subseqnentlj 
to  the  price  we  should  carry  in  the  estimate. 
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Is  it  practicable,  by  carrying  provisions  in  the  form  of  conti'act  for 
vliich  competitive  bidding  is  asked  for  an  allowance  on  a  lump  sum 
>iil  to  coyer  any  increased  cost  in  labor  that  may  come  up  for  Govem- 
I  lent  action,  the  Government  now  fixing  labor  prices  and  also  unj  in- 
'  revise  in  cost  that  comes  about  by  increase  in  the  cost  of  materials, 
vhich  the  Government  is  also  in  large  measure  fixing  the  price  of,  to 
•*>  standardize  conditions  as  to  obtain  competitive  bidding? 

Col.  Black.  Xot  unless  the  Government  will  assume  the  obligation 
>f  supplying  a  suflScient  quantity  of  labor. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  not  practically  assiuned  that  by  requiring 

ill  requisitions  for  labor  to  come  through  the  Governmentj  and  then 

he  Government  to  make  allotments  of  labor  to  the  various  industries. 

Col.  Black.  If  the  Government  assumes  that  obligation  in  the  con- 
tract and  makes  a  proper  allowance  in  the  price  for  failure  to  live  up 
to  its  obligation,  then  it  mi^ht  be  conceivable  that  a  contract  along 
those  lines  would  be  acceptaole  to  the  contractor,  but  in  its  ultimate 
rosiilts  it  would  be  absolutely  the  same  as  cost  plus  a  fixed  profit,  for 
the  reason  that  the  Government  would  take  care  of  all  contingencies* 
such  as  increased  cost  of  labor,  increased  cost  of  material,  inefticieiicy 
iTi  the  production  due  to  lack  of  labor;  in  fact,  assuming  all  obliga- 
t  ions  to  protect  the  ccmtractor  against  causes  beyond  his  control. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but.  Colonel,  does  not  that  ignore  one  of  the 
l/]g  factors  which  is  within  his  control?  A  ccmtractor  who  is  doing 
business  on  a  cost  plus  basis  need  not  concern  himself  with  the  pro- 
uuitivity  of  labor  except  to  a  very  much  more  remote  degree  than 
when  he  is  concerned  directly  in  getting  the  utmost  productivity  in 
onler  to  lower  his  manufacturing  costs. 

Col.  Black.  There  is  very  little  difference  in  the  two  situations  for 
the  reason  that  the  output  of  the  factories  on  which  his  profit  de- 
j)ends  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  efficiency  with  which  he  carries 
on  his  organization. 

The  Chairman.  But  is  that  true  if  he  is  being  paid  on  a  cost  plus 
basis. 

Col.  Black.  Yes, 

TheCiiAiRittAN.  Why? 

Col.  Black.  Because  he  produces  more  of  the  articles,  if  he  is 
efficient. 

The  Chairman.  But  he  has  a  contract  for  a  given  number  of 
articles  to  produce,  and  he  gets  paid  on  the  cost  plus,  and  the  more 
they  cost  certainly  does  not  affect  what  he  gets  in  the  way  of  pereonal 
compensation. 

Col.  Black.  Yes;  for  this  reason,  if  he  can  protluce  the  article  in 
six  months  by  efficiency,  he  will  get  his  profit  within  that  period  of 
time  as  against  perhaps  one  year  if  he  is  inefficient :  an<l  he  is  then 
in  position  to  take  another  contract,  and  his  profit  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  time  in  which  he  can  complete  his  contract. 

Tlie  Chairman.  In  other  words,  your  position  is  that  in  order  to 
u>e  his  organization  for  which  he  is  paid  a  compensation  in  connec- 
tion with  as  much  production  as  possible,  it  is  to  his  interest  to  speed 
production  just  as  much  as  if  he  were  dependent  for  his  profit  on  the 
actual  saving  he  could  make  under  the  lump  sum  which  he  had  bid. 

Col.  Black.  That  is  absolutely  true,  and  furthermore,  in  order  to 
stimulate  economy  and  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer. 
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many  of  our  cost-plus  contracts  have  a  pro\dsion  that  in  case  th*- 
or  bogey  price  is  lowered,  the  profit  to  the  contractor  is  increa^^; 
other  words,  he  participates  in  any  saving  over  a  fixed  sum  whi  _ 
determined  beforehand. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  has  a  sufficient  inducement  to  lower 
and  increase  output  in  order  to  use  his  organization  over  a  «n       • 
production,  why  do  you  have  to  offer  him  the  further  indueem*  :* 
giving  him  a  part  of  the  profits  that  result  from  reduction  in  c««>*- 

Col.  Black.  That  is  simply  an  added  stimulus. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  stimula?  r  * 
you  stated  existed  any  way  was  not  sufficient  to  get  the  utmost  r^  ■ 
and  so  you  add  an  additional  stimulus  to  it. 

Col.  Black.  I  think  that  is  simply  basing  our  contracts  on  hi:: 
nature,  because  the  greater  the  stimulus  the  harder  the  man  - 
work  to  attain  it.     Now,  in  case  a  contractor  saw  a  profit,  w»f  r 
say,  of  $100,000  if  he  completes  his  contract  within  six  months.  / 
he  sees  that  by  using  extra  effort  he  can  increase  that  prott  ' 
$125,000,  the  Government  saves  thereby.    The  cost  to  the  Gov-'- 
ment  is  reduced  and  it  is  a  perfectly  proper  and  legitimate  mt-: 
of  stimulating  the  productivity  of  the  contractor. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  reached  in  the  highest  degree  ^^: 
you  throw  him  into  competitive  bidding  and  make  the  degree  of  :.  - 
profit  dependent  on  some  sort  of  extra  effort? 

Col.  Black.  Where  the  facilities  are  limited  and  where  the  «: 
mands  of  the  Government  are  far  in  excess  of  any  possible  imme*! 
supply  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  any  real  competitive  bidding.    ^V- 
have  found  that  true  in  the  matter  of  cartridges,  small-arms  amn.  * 
nition,  and  small  arms,  such  as  pistols,  machine  guns,  and  so  for 
Another  element  comes  in,  and  that  is  the  changes  that  are  tak.:  j 
place  from  time  to  time,  and  against  which  it  is  very  difficult  t 
protect  the  contractor. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  if  a  requirement  was  had  that  contra  t^ 
should  only  be  let  as  a  result  of  competitive  bidding,  what,  in  t«   * 
judgment,  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  obtaining  of  material,  1- : 
as  to  time  and  as  to  cost? 

Col.  Black.  It  would  be  a  very  serious  matter,  and  in  many  lir  -" 
of  material  it  would  mean  that  the  Government  would  have  to  o]  •  * 
ate  the  plants  or  commandeer  them  and  assume  the  entire  diargf  • 
the  operations,  as  the  contractors  could  not  and  would  not  aa-rr  - 
the  liabilities  and  hazards  of  producing  the  material  to-day  unlc 
they  provided  in  their  profits  an  enormous  sum  to  guard"  again-' 
such  contingencies. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  have  had  a  year  or  more  of  manufart  r'* 
ing  experience  in  connex^tion  with  every  character  of  material  t'-: 
the  Government  is  requiring? 

Col.  Black.  Ordnance  material  onlv. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  are  dealing  with  ordnance  now,    r 
view  of  that  fact,  ought  you  not  to  know  what  it  is  costing  to  mi- 
the  various  kinds  of  materials? 

Col.  Black.  We  know  what  it  did  cost  under  the  condition-  =- 
they  have  existed  in  the  past  in  many  lines,  but  we  are  produ'  : 
new  apparatus  from  time  to  time,  iUustrated  vividly  by  the  t-.  : 
program,  which  has  been  in  course  of  preparation  during  the  i  '"' 
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three  or  four  months,  and  to-day  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible 
to  place  a  large  order  on  a  competitive  basis  for  tanks  and  secure  the 
material  at  a  reasonable  price  on  competitive  bidding.  There  are 
still  too  many  experimental  questions  involved. 

The  Chatbman.  Has  your  department  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
cost  figures  of  the  various  articles  you  havd  already  spoken  of,  such 
as  rifles  and  any  number  of  other  things  that  the  Orchiance  Depart- 
ment has  been  making,  some  of  them  before  the  war  broke  out,  and 
all  of  them  since  the  war  broke  out?  If  you  are  able  to  ascertain  the 
present  cost,  have  you  made  that  ascertainment  as  a  predicate  for  the 
amount  of  money  that  should  be  required  in  the  procurement  of 
given  quantities  of  the  respective  things? 

Col.  JBlack.  I  assume  you  are  referring  to  the  appropriations  to 
be  made  for  the  future? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  you  have  in  here  appropriations  for  the 
Ordnance  Department  in ,  connection  with  field  artillery  and  the 
ammunition  therefor  that  amount  to  $2,000,000,000  or  more.  Now, 
whether  $2,000,000,000  is  sufficient,  or  is  one-third  less  or  one-third 
more,  is  dependent  upon  the  cost  price. 

Col.  Black.  The  department  has  no  accurate  figures  of  the  cost 
price  of  artillery  at  the  present  time.  There  have  not  been  sufficient 
quantities  manufactured  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  anv  intelligent 
idea  as  to  w^hat  the  real  cost  of  artillery  material,  generally  speaking, 
will  be. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  ammunition? 

Col.  Black.  We  have  an  accurate  idea  as  to  what  those  costs  are 
at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  those  costs  compare  with  the  estimated 
costs  upon  which  you  have  received  appropriations  heretofore? 

Col.  JBlack.  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  That  is  out  of  my 
department. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  very  necessary  matter  if  we  are  to  know  the 
amount  of  money  that  we  ought  now  to.  appropriate. 

Gen.  Hornby.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  have  answered  that  ques< 
tion  for  you  to  the  effect  that  the  prices  were  almost  invariably  less 
than  those  included,  and  I  promised  to  give  you  a  revised  list  of 
unit  prices  and  I  will  see  that  it  is  submitted. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  moment.  General,  I  had  overlooked  that. 

Colonel,  how  do  you  determine  when  you  are  going  to  make  con- 
tracts by  competitive  bidding  and  when  upon  the  basis  of  cost,  with 
a  fixed  fee  and  a  provision  for  added  profit  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
il  net  ion  of  unit  prices? 

Col.  Black.  We  are  always  guided  by  the  character  of  the  ma- 
terial. Where  it  is  a  question  of  the  purchase  of  material  which  is 
standard,  and  which  has  been  manuiactured  by  various  concerns, 
iind  where  the  facilities  in  the  country  are  adequate  to  produce  such 
material,  we  can  secure  competitive  prices,  and  those  contracts  are 
placed  on  the  fixed  price  basis  where  the  deliveries  do  not  extend 
too  far  into  the  future  and  where  we  give  the  contractor  adequate 
protection  against  increased  cost  in  labor  and  material. 

The  Chairman.  Touching  building  construction  of  all  kinds,  do 
vou  undertake  to  have  competitive  bidding  on  that  ? 

83825—18 83 
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Col.  Black.  That  is  all  handled  by  the  Construction  Division,  an ; 
I  believe  it  is  distinct  now  from  the  Quartermaster's  DepartcieM 
It  was  under  the  Quartermaster  Department  formerly.  We  ha.- 
nothing  to  do  with  that  in  Ordnance. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  construction  incident  to  plant  facilities. 

Col.  Black.  That  is  also  under  the  Construction  Division,  and  n  * 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ordnance  Department.    All  buildiy.'- 
proper,  whether  they  are  incidental  or  are  the  prime  feature  of  t!  ■ 
construction,  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Construction  h 
vision. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  do  you  undertake  to  procure  t: 
various  material  through  getting  the  private  manufacturer  to  cr- 
ate his  plant  himself  and  finance  it,  and  to  what  extent  do  yn 
undertake  to  finance  his  plant  for  himi     Is  the  present  situati  • 
such  that  you  are  practically  financing  all  the  extensions  of  pla^^-' 

Col.  Black.  That  is  the  case  to-day.  We  find  that  it  is  impossi'  r 
now  to  induce  any  manufacturer  to  finance  their  own  extensi*^:.". 
That  has  been  practically  true  during  the  past  six  or  eight  month-. 
There  were  a  few  instances,  but  they  were  so  rare  that  they  are  hara>. 
worth  mentioning,  where  the  contractor  financed  his  own  plant. 

The  Chairman.  Congress  passed  an  act  creating  a  War  Finan^r 
Corporation  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  financing  of  projec::? 
which  the  Government  might  approve.  That  does  not  seem  to  have 
helped  in  this  situation. 

Col.  Black.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  manufacturer  understands  that  you  wil' 
finance  him,  there  is  not  much  inducement  for  him  to  finance 
himself. 

Col.  Black.  He  has  been  unable  to  finance  himself  in  many  in 
stances.    Of  course,  he  has  this  to  prohibit  his  embarking  to-day  in 
any  financing  of  his  own  construction,  and  that  is,  first,  the  enormc •^- 
increase  in  the  cost  of  construction,  and,  second,  the  uncertainties  a^ 
to  what  he  can  utilize  his  additional  facilities  for  after  this  war  iU- 
mand  is  over.    Therefore,  if  he  makes  an  investment  for  addition  ii 
facilities  to-day,  costing  him,  say,  $100,000,  under  normal  conditirr^ 
those  additional  facilities  would  not  probably  have  cost  him  over  fif:v 
or  sixty  thousand  dollars.    Then,  he  has  got  the  problem  of  utilizirj 
those  additional  facilities,  which  in  some  instances  are  far  in  cxwn^ 
of  any  demand  that  he  has  ever  had  in  the  past  for  his  product^ 
He  has  that  problem  staring  him  in  the  face,  as  to  what  use  to  mak 
of  those  facilities  after  the  Government's  demand  for  such  materr. 
is  gone. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  in  the  way  of  financing  extensio-  - 
of  plants  or  the  creation  of  plants? 

Col.  Black.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Ordnance  Department  to-ii-" 
to  purchase  the  land  in  the  name  of  the  Government  and  erect  th- 
facilities  on  the  Government's  property,  retaining  title  to  the  envr' 
plant. 

The  Chairman.  So  the  plant  is  a  Government  plant? 

Col.  Black.  It  is  a  Government  plant. 

The  Chairman.  The  operation  of  it  is  then  turned  ov^*  to  th- 
private  contractor  or  manufacturer? 

Col.  Black.  That  is  true. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  you  undertakmg,  in  connection  with  any  of 
your  contracts,  to  make  provision  for  the  disposition  of  the  plants  so 
created  ? 

Col.  Black.  We  always  endeavor  to  obtain  a  proposition  from 
the  contractor  to  take  over  those  facilities  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
and  in  some  few  instances  we  have  been  successful  in  that,  but  not  in 
very  many. 

The  Ciiairjian.  So  that  the  question  of  the  disposition  of  most  of 
those  facilities  will  necessarily  have  to  be  solved  at  the  end  of  the 
war  or  in  the  future? 
Col.  Black.  That  is  time. 

The  Chairman.  My  understanding  is  that  some  of  the  departments 
have  made  a  provision  as  to  added  facilities  for  the  taking  of  them 
over  by  private  interests  that  would  have  need  for  them,  and  that 
particularly  pertains  to  some  of  the  work  that  is  being  done  by  the 
Engineering  DeJ)artment  in  connection  with  warehouses,  trackage, 
and  other  facilities  that  might  be  used  by  railroads,  and  also,  I  think^ 
with  regard  to  some  of  the  work  that  the  Quartermaster  Department 
is  doing. 

Col.  Black.  Only  a  short  time  ago  a  contract  was  entered  into  with 
the  National  Cash  Register  Co.  for  pistols  which  involved  an  addi- 
tional building,  and  in  that  instance  this  building  was  to  cost  ap- 
proximately $200,000,  as  I  recall  it.  In  that  case  tne  National  Cash 
Kegister  Co.  agreed  to  take  that  building  off  the  Government's  hands 
after  the  contract  was  completed  or  after  the  war  was  over. 

The  Chairbian.  Is  that  a  binding  contract  on  the  Government  or 
a  contract  enforceable  at  its  will? 

Col.  Black.  That  is  a  binding  contract.  That  is  an  absolutely 
open  and  shut  agreement,  and  the  National  Cash  Register  Co.  will 
take  that  building  at  its  appraised  value.  That  is  an  instance  where 
the  building  is  constructed  right  on  their  own  property,  amongst 
other  buildings,  and  where  it  was  impracticable  for  the  Government 
to  own  the  real  estate,  and  where  the  building  is  of  a  permanent 
character.  They  agreed  absolutely  to  take  it  off  the  Government's 
hands.  That  results  solely  in  the  Government's  financing  the  cost  of 
the  construction  of  the  building  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  Is  any  study  being  made  in  your  department 
looking  to  the  use  and  disposition  of  the  property  that  we  are  ac- 
quiring as  an  incident  to  this  war  program? 

^^ol.  Black.  No,  sir;  but  I  am  speaking  solely  on  behalf  of  the 
T'vocurement  Division,  which  is  producing  material,  and  which  is^ 
of  course,  only  one  small  part  of  the  Ordnance  Department. 

There  is  no  competition  in  the  procurement  of  the  vast  bulk  of 
this  material — absolutely  none. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  speaking  now  of  ordnance  material? 
Col.  Black.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  absolutely  no  competition,  because 
the  demands  of  the  Government  are  far  in  excess  of  the  supply. 

ifr.  Vare.  How  do  you  secure  your  contracts  for  the  erection  of 
buildings? 

(^ol.  Black.  That  is  under  the  Construction  Division. 
Mr.  Vare.  How  long  has  that  arrangement  been  in  effect  with  the 
Construction  Division  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps? 
Col.  Black.  For  several  months. 
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Mr.  Vake.  What  was  the  method  foUowed  in  securing  contractor^! 
I  am  speaking  entirely  of  the  force-account  work. 

Col.  Black.  Let  me  see  if  I  clearly  understand  your  question.  I>. 
you  mean  what  is  the  practice  of  the  Ordnance  Department  where  ^- 
agree  to  finance  the  additional  facilities  for  the  contractor,  or  w^.: 
was  the  practice  prior  to  the  time  of  the  present  arrangement  where,  j 
the  Construction  Division  cares  for  all  building  operations  i 

Mr.  Vaee.  There  are  some  storehouses  being  erected  in  PhikM- 
phia,  for  instance,  and  I  would  like  to  know  how  those  contracts  «.> 
secured,  and  whether  or  not  there  was  competition? 

Col.  Black.  That  is  all  under  the  quartmnaster,  I  presume.  T^/ 
is  not  ordnance  work. 

Mr.  Vare.  In  other  words,  when  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  C  - 
for  instance,  has  a  force-account  contract  to  award,  they  adven- 
for  bids  just  the  same  as  though  it  was  a  lump-sum  contract.  F  - 
instance,  if  one  builder  proposed  to  build  for  a  fee  of  5  per  cent,  .1 . 
imother  proposed  to  build  for  6  per  cent,  and  another  for  7  per  o : :. 
and  anotner  for  4  per  cent,  they  have  the  opportunity  of  havuig  o  :-- 
petition  even  on  their  force-account  work.  I  was  wondering  wheil  -: 
that  policy  was  in  effect  in  your  department. 

Col.  Black.  We  do  not  do  any  construction  work  at  all  of  that  chir- 
acter.  That  is  all  handled  by  the  Construction  Division  which  is  0  :•- 
side  of  ordnance,  and  they  handle  their  work,  as  I  understand  it  «c 
the  cost-plus  percentage  basis.  Their  percentages  are  so  low  thi: 
there  would  be  no  particular  object  in  getting  competition,  becau^ 
no  one  could  live  and  take  contracts  at  any  percentages  below  wib: 
they  have  already  fixed  as  the  standard. 

Mr.  Vake.  Would  not  the  contractor  be  the  best  judge  of  that ! 

Col.  Black.  I  think  they  have  tried  it.  However,  I  am  talking 
about  a  different  department  with  which  I  have  no  connection,  aii 
my  answers  are  not  to  be  considered  as  having  much  weight. 


Tuesday,  October  8, 191S. 
STATEHEirr  OF  CAFT.  W.  A.  EAHDAU. 

APPROPRL\TIONS  TO  PAY  FOR  CONTRACTS  AUTHORIZED. 

The  Chairman.  Captain,  there  is  an  estimate  submitted  for  ;n'  ' . 
000,000  cash  in  order  to  take  care  of  that  part  of  obligations,  in  c ' 
nection  with  field  artillery,  and  the  ammunition  therefor,  that  ^^ 
mature  during  the  fiscal  year  1919  and  for  which  cash  heretof  .-• 
?ippropriated  would  not  be  available.    Will  you  state  just  how  y 
arrived  at  that  estimate  of  cash  requirement? 

Capt.  Randall.  It  has  been  estimated  that  our  requirements  we- ' . 
very  soon  be  about  $500,000,000  per  month;  they  have  not  reri*!;' 
that  figure  yet.    During  the  past  month  they  were  $253,00O,(XK>.  r 
during  the  preceding  month  $266,000,000,  but  according  to  the  '^' 
gations  existing  and  the  forecast  which  we  have  there  is  every  pr^^* 
pect  that  they  will  soon  reach  $500,000,000.    If  that  amount*  is  i  • 
bursed  each  month  we  will  need  more  money,  although  not  quite  th-* 
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aggi*e^te  amount.  It  would  be  a  good  idea,  I  think,  to  have  some 
provision  in  the  fortifications  act  along  the  same  lines  that  we  have 
in  the  Army  act.  In  the  Army  act  we  have  a  provision  for  $600,000,- 
000  if  we  need  it ;  that  is,  only  to  be  used  in  case  the  Treasury  balance 
becomes  exhausted  in  some  one  of  the  Army  act  appropriations, 
whereupon  we  can  ask  that  it  he  made  available  in  whole  or  in  part. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  want  to  ffet  at  now,  without  discussing  the 
desirability  of  carrying  in  the  fortifications  appropriation  act  an  item 
similar  to  that  carried  in  the  Army  act,  is  a  statement,  if  you  have 
it  available,  as  to  the  amount  of  obligations  that  are  going  to  mature 
during  the  fiscal  year  1919,  and  from  that  should  be  deducted  the 
amount  of  cash  that  is  available  to  pay  them,  and  the  balance  would 
indicate  the  amount  of  cash  you  need — ^is  not  that  true  ? 

Capt.  Randall.  We  do  not  know  now  just  what  obligations  may 
mature  before  next  March  or  June.  The  obligations  are  not  entirely 
incurred  yet.  We  can  estimate  as  to  the  obligations  already  incurred, 
that  is,  as  to  their  maturity,  but  large  obligations  are  being  incurred 
every  day. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  arrive  at  your  figure  of  $600,000,000? 

Capt.  Randall.  Well,  the  method  of  estimating  it  was  to  take  the 
disbursements  which  had  been  made,  the  present  obligations,  and  then 
to  compute  the  ratio  of  disbursements  that  might  be  expected  under 
them,  from  the  best  information  we  have.  I  have  figures  here  showing 
what  they  have  been.  In  April  they  were  $356,000,000;  in  Mav, 
$285,000,000;  in  June,  $285,000,000;  in  July  $229,000,000;  in  August, 
$2(>f>,000^000;  and  in  September,  $253,000,000. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Has  not  the  Ordnance  De|3artment  practically  ob- 
ligated all  of  the  cash  and  the  contract  authorizations  tnat  it  has  been 
given. 

Capt.  Randall.  Under  some  appropriations;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  practically  under  all,  has  it  not? 

Capt.  Randall.  I  am  not  the  best  authority  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  that,  Gen.  Horney  ? 

(ren.  Hornby.  I  think  we  are  very  close'to  it.  There  are  no  large 
amounts  under  any  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  total  obligations  of  the  Grovemment  in 
connection  with  Ordnance  matters  as  to  field  artillery  and  ammuni- 
tion therefor  would  be  represented  bv  the  total  cash  and  contract 
authorizations  you  have  been  given.   Have  you  that  figure? 

Col.  Randall.  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  figure  it,  it  amounts  to  $5,323,465.34r),  of 
which  $2,700,000,000  is  cash.  Now,  are  vou  able  to  estimate  how 
much  of  that  $6,823,000,000  worth  of  obligations  for  field  artillery 
and  ammunition  is  going  to  mature  and  have  to  be  paid  for  i»ofore 
July,  1919? 

Oapt.  Randall.  By  noon  to-morrow  I  could  give  you  fijruro^  that 
would  be  of  value  on  that  subject. 

The  Chairman.  Here  was  the  reason  for  my  question,  and  tlven  I 
want  to  get  your  judgment  as  to  the  value  of  the  conclusion  drawn 
from  it:  If  you  ascertained  the  amount  of  maturing  obligations  of 
the  Government  for  field  artillery  and  ammunition  therefore  and  sub- 
tracted from  it  the  $2,700,000,000  that  you  have  in  cash,  would  not 
the  difference  represent  practically  what  you  had  to  meet  by  addi- 
tional cash  this  year? 
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Capt.  Kaxdall.  As  has  been  said,  we  have  obligated  pract- 
-everytJiing — our  caf-h  appropriations  and  our  contrar-t  nmh*  r:z:  - 
Uh) — and  we  only  have  a  certain  amount  of  cash.    Now.  I  ihir^: 
<*ven  if  r>0  per  cent  of  those  ol 'ligations  mating  Ijefore  the  :•• 
next  June  we  are  going  to  need  more  cash. 

Tlie  ('nAii{"\fAN.  Captain,  what  I  would  like  to  h;*vt*  v..ii  .].. 
yu'i  can  do  it  by  any  jnetliod  tluit  >e»^ii!-  to  yon  '  f-t  if  yi»ii  -  ^ 
tlio  iiM'tliod  y  11  follow  show  <»n  its  f,u*e.  i<  to  (^*t": 'niu*'  t.*-*     ^ 
of  cssf-h  tliMt  yon  will  htive  to  J^ive  in  conne^-tion  with  !i-i  i    i  : 
and  tl)(*  iinnniinition  for  it — tho«-^f>  items  th:jt  cr»iJi  ■  ♦nt  '»*  iLt*  : 
cation   act--with   v.hat  cash  yon   iv  w    have  axaiiill"   to   in*<'' 
njatuiintr  oblitrations.  as  of  the  4tJi  of  Ma:cb  auvl  the  l>t  of  J* 
each  in-t!i!icef 

Cajit.  Kaxdall.  Yes. 


ri»i 


I 


WeDNEsOAY.  iUTi»hKV   \K   i   •    • 

Vhr  CiiAiifMAN.  Captain,  since  your  testimony  of  ye>terdii'. 
have  liad  a  chance  to  reexamine  into  the  (ine>tion  of  the  T>n 
bills  payable  tliat  the  Ordnance  will  have  to  meet  juid  deal  \x  .th  : 
to  the  Ist  (if  Jnly  of  next  year.     Can  you  give  us  somethini!  * 
statement  i 

Capt.  Kandaij..  I  liave  prepared  a  statement  showing  the  cu-'. 
h)linents  undisl>ursed  and  the  c(jntract  allotments  exis.tinix.  ai.  : 
cash  reser\'ations  and  contract  reservations  existing,  which  show- 1 
obligations  amounting  to  $5,547,402,771.18.     The  maturities  r/  •  • 
those  (obligations  from  October  to  March,  inclusive,  are  estimat*    :■ 
be  $-2,757,81G.()'^i5.10.    Against  that  we  have  a  Treasurv  balance  n- 
able  of  $:3,171,5Jm.l8{).8L>.    There  is,  therefore,  in  the  fortificati'  i.    :• 
)ropriations  as  a  whole  a  surplus,  availability  over  niaturitit*-,    :' 
;413,77fi,516.62.    That  is  up  to  the  31st  of  March. 

The  Chairman.  The  31st  of  March? 

Capt.  Ranoall.  Yes.  Now,  that  $413,000,000  surplus  has  g'l  '' 
protect  the  liability  possibilities  which  exist  in  the  balances  n«  t  >  ^ 
allotted  or  reserved,  which  in  cash  appropriations  amount  to  >^'  • 
255,000,  in  round  figures,  and  contract  authorizations  to  $15,G(>V". 
and  obligations  estnnated  to  mature  after  March  31  amounting  i* 
$2,789,580,000,  making  a  total  of  possible  liabilities  to  provide  f  »r,  :. 
addition  to  the  amounts  mentioned,  of  $3,400,425,000.  That  is  i«* 
the  fortification  appropriation  as  a  whole. 

I  stated  yesterday  I  did  not  think  that  under  the  arnmment  •  r 
fortification  appropriations  as  a  whole  we  would  need  any  i  •  ^ 
money,  but  that  under  some  one  or  two  of  them  I  thought  we  W'>  ^  :• 
or  that  I  was  quite  sui-e  we  would,  and  the  figures  under  annamoiii  - 
fortifications  C  demonstrate  that.  I  have  a  statement  here  in  r^ 
erence  to  armament  of  fortifications  C  prepared  in  the  same  niai.!  " 
as  for  the  fortification  appropriation  as  a  whole. 

TTnder  armament  of  fortifications  C  the  cash  allotments  ui.  * 
bursed  are  J^792.519,782.25.  The  contract  allotments  are  fl.h'. 
34(),r>22,  making  the  total  allotments  covered  by  contracts  $lj91:*,^*  • 
404.25.  There  are  cash  reservations  amounting  to  $890,000,0<X».  ^r-^ 
contract  reservations  amounting  to  $673,387,928.    We  have  also  *•  f^ 
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tract  reservations  under  the  general  contract  authorization  in  the 
Army  bill,  for  fortification  obligations,  amounting  to  $354,052,603. 
The  total  obligations,  allotments,  and  reservations  thus  amount  to 
$3,830,306,935.25.  The  allotments  covered  by  contract  and  reserva- 
tions which  will  mature  or  are  estimated  to  mature  from  October 
to  March,  inclusive,  amount  to  $22040,784,269.20.  Against  this  we 
have  available  in  the  Treasury  $1,762,006,213.25.  There  is  thus  an 
excess  of  maturities  over  availibilities  under  armament  of  fortifica- 
tions C  of  $278,778,055.95,  or,  in  other  words,  a  deficiency  in  cash. 
The  balances  not  yet  allotted  or  reserved  under  this  appropriation 
are,  under  the  cash  appropriation,  $79,486,431,  and  under  contract 
authorizations,  nothing.  The  obligations  estimated  to  mature  after 
March  31  next  are  $1,789,522,666.05.  The  obligations  extending  be- 
yond March  31,  which  may  possibly  result  in  maturities  before  that 
time,  are  $1,869,000,000.  For  this  we  have  nothing  to  protect  us, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  deficit  of  approximately  $279,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Captain,  we  will  put  into  the  record  the  two 
sheets  which  you  have  prepared,  one  relating  to  all  fortification  ap- 
propriations and  the  other  relating  to  w^hat  you  call  armament  of 
fortifications  C,  and  which  interpreted  means  ammunition  for  field 
artillery.  According  to  the  first  statement,  as  of  the  1st  of  April, 
you  would  have,  on  the  estimate  you  have  made  here,  $413,776,516.62 
as  a  surplus  of  cash  available  to  pay  the  bills  that  will  mature  by 
the  1st  of  April,  assuming,  however,  that  all  cash  appropriated  for 
any  fortification  purpose  was  available  for  paying  maturing  bills 
for  any  other  fortification  purpose,  which  assumption,  of  course,  is 
not  warranted  by  existing  law.  Therefore  you  have  presented  in 
your  second  sheet  a  statement  touching  one  appropriation  under  forti- 
fications, which  is  that  relating  to  ammunition,  and  according  to 
that  you  would  have  as  to  that  particular  fund  a  deficit  of  $278,778,- 
055.95  as  to  maturing  obligations  on  the  1st  of  April.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  you  are  going  to  have  a  fortifications  oill  by  the  4th  of 
March  instead  of  the  1st  of  April — ^because  this  Congress  dies  at 
that  time  and  in  all  probability  the  fortifications  bill  will  be  made 
into  law  by  the  existing  Congress — ^you  would  not  have,  even  as  to 
this  item  of  ammunition,  a  deficit  of  much  over  one  hundred  million 
dollars,  because  vou  figure  to  matiire  in  March  obligations  amounting 
to  $175,139,596.20,  so  that  if  you  were  ^ven  $200,000,000,  to  be  avail- 
able for  the  payment  of  obligations  in  connection  with  any  items 
carried  in  the  fortifications  bill,  you  would  have  a  sufficient  leeway,  in 
all  human  probability,  would  you  not  ? 

Capt.  Randalii.  I  believe  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  you  had  made  available  the  cash  which 
has  already  been  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  any  of  the  contract 
authorizations  that  you  have  been  authorized  to  enter  into  in  connec- 
tion with  the  matters  appropriated  for  in  the  fortifications  bill  you 
would  have  more  than  enough  money  without  any  appropriation  at 
this  time  ? 

(^apt.  Randall.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  prepared  another  statement,  which  pur- 
ports to  be  a  statement  of  balances  available  and  existing  liabilities  as 
of  September  30,  which  we  will  also  put  into  the  record. 
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(The  statements  above  referred  to  follow :) 

Fortification  appropriations,  October,  191S. 

Cash  allotment  undisbursed $1.  277.  720.  S^ - 

Contract  allotments 1,  301,  279,  >^^ ' 


Total  allotments 2,  r>79, 9J^.  :•* 

Cash  reservations 1, 298, 617  uv 

Contract  reservations   (fortifications) 1,  315,  733,  vU. 

Contract  reservations  (general  contract.  Army) 354, 052,»»- 


Total  obligations 5, 547, 402, 771  > 


Estimate  of  allotments  maturing:  • 

October $283,  428,  660.  90 

November 363, 895,  408.  80 

December 398,  205, 176. 60 

January 336,  646, 179. 10 

February   281,  502,  675.  30 

March 230, 675, 138.  70 

Estimate  of  reservations  maturing:  Janu- 
ary, 1919,  to  March,  1919 857,  463. 383.  70 


Total  maturities,  October,  1918,  to  March.  1919 2.  757, 816. €Lr. 

Treasury  balance  available 3, 171.  583,  l.>* 


Surplus — ^availability  over  maturities 413, 776. 5K' '"- 

Balances  not  yet  allotted  or  reserved: 

Cash   appropriations $595,  255.  699. 23 

Contract    authorizations 15,  604, 117.  a5 


Total CIO,  859, 816. 58 

Obligations    estimated    to    mature    after 

Mar.  31 2,  789, 586, 148. 08 


Total 3,  400,  445,  964. 66 

Armament  o/  fortifications  "  C,"  Oct.  i,  1918. 

Cash  allotments  undisbursed ^792,519,7^--' 

Contract  allotments 1, 120, 346. 6:::- " 


Total  allotments 1, 912,  StK.  4Ai :' 

Casli  reservations 890. 000, Oi**  " 

Contract    reservations 673,387,iC^  * 

Contract  reservations  (general  contract.  Army) 354,0s32.t>>>  " 


Total  obligations 3,830,906.1^'^' 


Estimate  of  allotments  maturing: 

October $209,  737, 208. 40 

November 269.  282,  506. 00 

December 294, 671, 825. 80 

January 249, 118. 165. 80 

February 20S,  311, 975. 80 

March 175, 139. 596. 20 

Estimate  of  reservations  maturing,  January, 

1919,  to  March,  1919 634,522,901.20 

Total  maturities,  October  1918,  to  March,  1919 2, 040, 784. 2^^  •' 

Treasury  balance  available 1, 762*O0C21' - 


Deficit,  matarities  over  availability 278, 77S.  <v:  • 
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1821 


Rn lances  not  yet  allotted  or  reserved: 

Cash  appropriations $79,  486, 431. 00 

Contract  authorizations 


79, 486, 431. 00 


Total 

Obligations    estimated    to    mature    after 

Mar.  31,  1919 1, 789, 522, 666. 05 


Total $1,  80),  009, 097. 05 

Statements  of  balances  availahJe  and  existing  Habiiities  Sept.  SO,  1918, 


[Ordnance  Department,  Administration  Division,  Finance  Section.] 


Treasury  status. 

Appropriations. 

Balances  existing 

July  1, 1918.  and 

appropriations 

smcemade. 

Withdrawals 

July  1  to 
Sept.  30, 1918. 

Balance  avail- 

able, 
Sept.  30, 1918. 

Armament  of  fortifications  B 

11,045,456,622.80 

2,218,722,39a  82 

11,987,2^2.11 

7,251,928.79 

•   3,887.38 

2,234,228.68 

357,651,922.58 

3,119,750.11 

87,775,643.42 

193,852,142.27 

456,716,185.57 

4,5^5,326.73 

1,003,510.58 

321. 51 

(10,851.70) 

3,713,921.63 

2,898,454.61 

201,463.77 

$951,604,480153 

Armament  of  fortiflcations  C 

1,762,006,213.25 

Armament  of  fortifications  D.  F.  G 

ArrpMn^vit  of  fortifications  H . . . . 

7,451,905.38 
6,248,418.21 

A  rniam<?p*-  of  fortifications  T  

3,565.87 

Armiinient  of  fortii\cationfl  K 

2,245,080.98 

Armament  of  fortifications  L 

853,938,000.95 

Armament  of  fortifications  M 

521,295. 50 

Armament  of  fortifications  N      

87,574,179.65 

Total 

3,734,203,614.69 

562,610,474.97 

3,171,603,139.72 

Analysis  of  Treasury  balance. 

ApproprifttiOQS. 

Allotments 
undisbursed. 
Sept.  30, 1918. 

Reservations 

nnallotted, 

Sept.  30, 1918. 

Free  balance 
(unoblii^ted), 
Sept.  30, 1918. 

A  rmament  of  fortifications  B 

$434,407,849.07 

792,519,782.25 

2,200,292.88 

3,919,439.67 

1379.  rn.  11 1.46 

890,000,000.00 

20,960.50 

691.113.54 

$137,964,620.00 

A  rmament  of  fortiflcations  C 

79,486.431.00 

Armament  of  fortifications  D.  F.  O 

5,2i0,622.00 

Armament  of  fortifications  H 

1.637,865.00 

Armament  of  fortiflcations  I 

3,415.40 

327.478.86 

42,858.156.46 

15a  47 

Armament  of  fortifications  K 

430.014.00 

25,878,348.77 

1.487,887.52 

Armament  of  fortiflcations  L 

285,201,495.72 

Armament  of  fortiflcations  M 

209,322.47 

311,973.03 

Armanemt  of  fortiflcations  N 

1,271.648.16 

2,364,477.00 

83,035,054.49 

Total 1,277,720,386.22  ,  1,298,617,055.27 


595.255.699.23 


Contract  authorizations. 


Appropriations. 


Congressional 
I    authorisation. 


of  fortifications  B . . .       729, 731, 205. 00 
of  fortifications  C...   1,798,734,560.00 


Armament 
Armament 
Armament  of  fortiflcations,  D, 

i»F,G :..: 

Armanemt 
Armament 
Armament 
Armament 
Armament 
Armament 


of  fortifications  H . . , 
of  fortiflcations  I....!, 
of  fortifications  K..u 
of  fortifications  L . . . , 
of  fortifications  M..L 
of  fortifications  N . .  . 


4,151,000.00 
5,000,000.00 


100,000,000.00 


Total 8,632,616,845.00 

General  contract  (Army),  arm-  - 
ament  of  fortifications  C , 


Total. 


Amount 

obligated, 

allotments. 


Amount 

obligated, 

reservations. 


Balance 
unobligated. 


I 


|lfl8,598,208.37      $548,790,864.02  \       $11,342,222.61 
1,120,346,622.00        673,387,928.00  ■ 


5,000,000.00 


4,151,000.00 


6,334,554.39  93,554,550.91 


110,894.74 


1,301,279,384.76    1,315,733,342.93  { 
354,052.603.60*. 


15,604,117.35 


1,6(9,785,94.5.93 
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Tuesday,  October  1,  1918. 
UNITED  STATES  SHIPPING  BOARD. 

EMERGENCY  SHIPPING  FUND. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  E.  N.  HTJELET,  CHAIEMAN  UNITED  STATES 
SHIPPING  BOARD,  AND  MR.  CHARLES  PIEZ,  VICE  PSISIDEHT 
EMERGENCY  FLEET  CORPORATION. 

SHIPS  FOR  ARMY  TRANSPORT  SERVICE. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Piez,  there  has  been  submitted  by  the  Trans- 
port Division  of  the  Army  an  estimate  for  the  building  of  a  number 
of  ships  which  they  say  are  necessary  for  their  Transport  Service  in 
the  Pacific,  largely,  and  in  connection  with  Panama.  Has  that  ever 
been  submitted  to  the  Shipping  Board? 

Mr.  Piez.  We  only  have  indirect  knowledge  of  that,  because  Col. 
Van  Vleck  came  to  Philadelphia  and  interviewed  Mr.  Cox,  and  then 
went  to  the  Cramp  Shipbuilding  Co.  to  see  about  the  construction 
of  two  ships  for  the  Pacific  trade,  but  we  were  never  directly  ad- 
vised. The  Cramps  could  not  possibly  take  a  contract  like  that  for 
delivery  within  two  years. 

The  Chairman.  The  testimon}'  before  the  committee  a  couple  of 
days  ago  was  that  Cramps  were  in  a  position  to  do  the  building  of 
these  two  ships. 

Mr.  Piez.  I  think  the  gentleman  was  probably  mistaken.  We  are 
in  almost  weekly  touch  with  the  Cramps,  and  we  have  been  very 
anxious  to  place  some  troopship  contracts  with  th^m  ourselves,  but 
they  are  almost  wholly  engaged  on  Navy  work,  although  we  have 
placed  two  of  these  tanks  for  the  Navy  with  the  Cramps,  and  that 
was  the  last  thing  they  could  take. 

The  Chairman.  This  program  of  yours  represents,  according  to 
your  present  views,  the  maximum  capacity  in  America? 

Mr.  Piez.  Of  American  shipyards. 

The  Chairman.  Of  all  American  shipyards? 

Mr.  Piez.  Yes,  sir.    You  could  not  crowd  in  another  ton. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  the  estimate  that  was  requested  by  the 
Transport  Division  of  the  Army  should  be  allowed,  it  would  either 
result  in  a  delay  in  the  procurement  of  those  ships  until  this  program 
was  worked  out  or  would,  to  the  extent  that  it  was  given  preference, 
delay  this  program? 

Mr,  Pnsz.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  sure  about  that? 

Mr.  Piez.  Absolutely.  And  I  do  not  think  two  departments  of 
the  Government  ought  to  engage  in  shipbuilding  at  the  same  time 
The  Navy  and  ourselves,  of  course,  do  that,  but  we  are  in  such  close 
touch — and  they  have  taken  over  certain  yards  for  construction— so 
that  we  are  never  in  conflict,  but  we  have  been  in  conflict  with  the 
transport  section  of  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  these  ships  you  are  building  are  ships  thit 
are  to  be  owned  by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation? 

Mr.  Piez.  The  United  States  Government;  yes. 
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The  Chairman.  But  the  title  will  be  in  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation? 

Mr.  PiEz.  I  guess  the  title  would  be  in  the  President.  We  are 
building  it  out  of  the  President's  fund,  and  we  are  simply  his  dele- 
gated agents.    I  do  not  know  whom  the  title  will  vest  in. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  determination  of  that? 

Mr.  PiEz.  That  has  not  been  determined.  I  have  here  a  letter 
Ahich  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Sherman  L.  Whipple,  counsel  for  the 
joard  of  trustees,  to  Mr.  Hurley,  and  I  would  like  to  submit  this 
l(^ttor,  because  it  covers  that  situation  and  also  certain  relations 
between  the  War  Department  and  ourselves  in  chartering  those 
vessels. 

(The  letter  referred  to  follows:) 

Skptkmbkr  13,  1918. 
Hon.  Edward  N.  Huru-iy, 

Chairman  United  S^latcs  Shipping  Board, 

11  ashinffton,  D.  C. 

(rENTLEMEN :  I  liJive  coiisidprod  tlie  subject  of  relmburpemeiit  of  the  Shipping 
F?oar(l  by  the  War  I)er)artniont  for  vessels  turned  over  to  it  by  the  Shipping 
IJoarrl,  and  in  tbat  connection  bnve  reviewed  the  correspondence  in  whicii  the 
liiestion  has  been  discussed. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  situation  Is  this  : 

The  Shipping  Board,  up(»n  request,  has  turned  over  to  tlie  War  Department 
st»veral  of  its  vessels  with  no  definite  understanding  as  to  terms.  In  their 
♦*!ideavor  to  settle  these  terms  a  difference  of  opinion  has  developed  as  to 
\.'hether  in  its  accounting  for  the  use  of  the  vessels  turned  over  to  It  the  War 
I^epartment  should  include  some  figure  In  the  nature  of  an  "  overhead  "  charge. 

Tlie  .Judge  Advocate  GeneraFs  Office  lias  advised  the  War  Department  that 
no  such  "overhead"  charge  should  be  included.  The  opinion  Is  based  (see 
Oen.  Ooethals's  letter  of  Aug.  28)  on  the  fact  that  appropriations  have  been 
made  by  the  Congress  out  of  which  the  expenses  of  establishment  ami  main- 
tenancc  of  the  Shipping  Board  are  defrayed,  from  which  the  conclusion  Is 
urged  that  since  the  Congress  have  thus  directly  provided  for  the  payment  of 
(he  Shipping  Board's  exi)enses,  the  War  Department  should. not  be  called  upon 
1o  reimburse  any  part  of  them. 

The  short  reply  to  this  contention  Is  that  the  reimbursement  that  has  been 
under  discussion  is  not  reimbursement  of  the  Shipping  Board.  The  reimburse- 
ment, when  made,  does  not  go  to  the  Shipping  Board,  either  for  Its  maintenance 
»r  for  any  other  purpose;  nor  does  it  go  to  the  Fleet  Conwration.  The  pay- 
luont  Is  provided  solely  to  reimburse  a  particular  appropriation  which  the  Ship- 
ping Board  holds  and  expends  as  quasi  trustee  under  the  Executive  order  of  the 
I'resident.  The  provision  is  ("Emergency  shipping  fund  act."  se<'.  11).  "That 
^his  appropriation  shall  be  reimburse<1  from  available  funds  under  tlie  War 
and  Navy  Departments  for  vessels  turned  over  for  the  exclusive  use  of  those 
<Iepartments  or  either  of  them."    See  also  Executive  order  11,  July,  1917. 

While  the  question  as  it  is  presented  is  merely  one  of  bookkeeping  adjustment 
between  departments  of  the  Government,  and  thus  relatively  unimportant.  Its 
s  ttleraent  involves  and  depends  upon  questions  which  liave  not  been  touche<l 
uirt)n  in  the  correspondence,  especially  those  affecting  the  sco|ie  of  the  duties  of 
the  board  In  relation  to  Its  vessel.-^,  their  operation  and  management,  and  the 
tenure  by  which  they  are  held. 

You  may,  therefore,  regard  It  helpful  If  I  point  out  some  of  these  questions 
which,  when  clearly  statefl  and  understood,  are  decisive  of  the  minor  point  now 
at  ls.sue. 

ACQUISITION    AND   TENURE  OF  ITS   VESSELS. 

Under  tl^e  terms  of  the  ship[>lng  act  of  September  7.  1910.  the  board  was 
authorizeti  to  purchase  or  construct  vessels  through  the  medium  of  the  emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation  and  use  Its  $50.(K)0,000  capital  stock  in  payment  there- 
for. The  vessels  thus  acquired  are  the  private  property  of  the  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion. The  right  of  the  Shipping  Board  or  the  (\)ri>oration  to  ojxM-ate  .)r  di.spose 
of  them  is  very  much  restricte<l  by  the  shipping  act.  As  none  t»f  the  ves.sels  so 
jicquirod  have  been  turne<l  over,  we  need  not  consider  them  further. 
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AH  the  rest  of  Its  vessels  the  Shipping  Board  has  parchasecl,  ivqui^irf. 
or  built  under  the  authority  of  the  emergency  shipping  fund  act  of  Jun*-  ' 
1917,  and  these  vessels  have  been  paid  for  out  of  the  appropriations  rn:.«  . 
sections  11  and  12  of  that  act.     Neither  the  title  nor  tenure  of  the  Sh:i' 
Board  in  these  vessels  in  any  way  depends  upon  or  is  affecteil  l»y  the  pn»v  - 
of  the  shipping  act,  and  in  these  vessels  neither  the  Shipping  Board  ii<ir  t^:*. 
Fleet  Corporation  has  any  proprietary  Interest  or  title.    The  vessels  are  he).'   • 
the  name  either  of  the  Shipping  Board  or  the  Corporation,  purely  as  ag*?^:^    ' 
quasi  trustees  for  the  President,  under  the  authority  of  the  emergency  shi;  • .  ; 
fund  act  and  the  Executive  order  of  July  11,  1917. 

THE   KANAGEMENT,   OPEBATION,   AND   DISPOSITION   OF    ITS    TEBSELS. 


■»j     ••* 


The"  emergency  shipping  fund  act   (sec.  4)   provides  that  "All   shipes 
structed,  purchased,  or  requisitioned  under  authority  herein  or  hepetofi»r' 
hereafter  acquired  by   the  United  States,  shall  be  managed,  operated.  . 
disposed  of  as  the  President  may  direct,"  and  this  power  the  President  — • 
delegated  to  the  Shipping  Board. 

It  is  important  to  the  inquiry  in  hand  to  note  that  neither  the  law  ni»r  \.- 
Executive  order  contains  any  direction  that  tlie  Shipping  Board  shall  pan  -^  ' 
the  management  or  operation  of  any  of  its  vessels  to  any  other  depart".-' 
The  board  undoubtedly  has  authority  to  do  so  if  it  desires,  but  whether  v 
do  so  or  not  is  a  question  solely  for  the  board  to  determine,  and  Its  deterr.  '. 
tion  is  subject  to  control  of  revision  only  by  the  President.    While  the  emenr*  -  * 
shipping  fund  act  (sec.  11)  contains  a  provision  wherein  Congress  provide^I  :  ' 
reimbursement  in  case  the  Shipping  Board  should  determine  to  turn  over  ^ '^-' 
of  its  vessels  to  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  this  provision  contalr.^i  :  ' 
requirement  that  the  board  shall  do  so,  and  in  no  way  affects  its  authori::-  t 
"manage,  operate,  and  dispose  of  "  Its  ships  In  the  exercise  of  its  own  jud^L-  ..- 

REIMBUKSEMENT   OK    CO^tPENSATION. 


^,^,^'^ 


Therefore,  in  determining  the  terms  upon  which  ships  shall  be  tomed 
we  begin  with  the  proposition  that  the  turning  over  of  any  ship  is  an  ent  r- 
voluntary  act.    Aceordijigly,  the  board,  if  it  desires,  has  the  power  Itself  t'»  i\ 
the  terms  upon  which  it  will  give  the  use  of  its  ships  to  the  Army  or  Navj.  ^r 
even  to  withhold  them  altogether. 

I  point  out  the  existence  of  this  power,  not  fts  a  suggestion  that  the  b««:  r-. 
would  by  any  possibility  use  it  to  enforce  its  views  as  to  a  proper  account.: -l 
but  merely  as  a  factor  in  the  relations  of  departments  which  seems  tv  .^ 
decisive  of  the  question  at  issue. 

The  Judge  Advocate  General's  letter  refers  to  section  11  of  the  emerge:  ? 
shipping-fund  act,  which  provides  "  that  this  appropriation  shall  he  reimbr.r— 
•  *  ♦  for  vessels  turned  over  for  the  exclusive  use  of  tliose  departniert-  -r 
either  of  them.'*  This  provision  obviously  was  introduced  to  provide  for  n  ..' 
bursenient  for  ships  which  are  wholly  transferred  to  the  War  Deparunfi.*— 
in  a  sense  sold  outright — ^and  It  means  that  in  case  the  board  should  thn^  tr.:? 
fer  or  resell  any  of  the  ships  which  it  had  purchased  from  the  appropri: '  • 
made  in  section  11,  there  should  be  refunded  or  reimbursed  to  this  appropn.  *  : 
the  entire  cost  to  the  Shipping  Board  of  the  ships  thus  purchased. 

But  such  reimbursement  Is  not  involved  in  the  question  under  tUscux-  • 
The  Shipping  Board  is  not  transferring  to  the  War  Department  title  to  arv  ' 
its  ships,  whether  those  purchased  or  requisitioned  outright,  or  those  wl.  '  ;: 
has  cjuised  to  l)e  constructed.  The  repayment  by  the  War  Department  v»f  '- 
cost  of  purchase  or  requisition  or  construction  of  these  ships  is  not  whs*  > 
War  Department  desires  or  the  Shipping  Board  demands. 

What  we  are  attempting  to  do  is  merely  to  fix  a  fair  rate  for  the  use  of  i  »"^ 
ships  while  they  are  being  operated  by  the  War  Department.     Thi«  i<  •  ' 
"reimbursement"  in  the  sense  used  in  the  statute,  but  rather  compel^'   • 
for  the  use  of  the  ships — and  to  this  question  the  statute  has  no  direct  a: . 
cation. 

There  is.  liowever,  one  class  of  ships  which  the  Shlppinfi:  Board  ha«  :«      • 
over  to  wJiifh  tills  i)rovision  of  law  may  well  apply.     I  refer  to  th(»se  <h:]  *   ' 
which  the  Ship])iiijr  Board  has  rtHiulsitioned  only  the  use  and  not  the  titu 
the  case  of  such  shii)s  the  refunding  to  the  appropriation  to  which  rhc  <*v.  • -- 
of  acquiring  these  charters  is  chargeable,  may  well  nime  undiT  rlK»  Ufcx*.*. ' . 
**  reimbursement." 
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But  as  to  all  the  other  ships  the  question  is  one  merely  of  negotiation.  The 
ate  of  compensation  for  their  use  must  be  settled  by  mutual  agreement  as  to 
v-hat  is  fair. 

THE  METHOD  OF  COMPUTING  BEIMBtTBSEMENT. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  said  above,  the  method  of  computation  of  the  reim- 
bursement to  the  appropriation  made  in  section  11  of  the  expenses  of  securing 
he  charters  which  are  turned  over,  is  comparatively  simple.  The  salaries, 
iflSce  rent,  traveling  and  other  expenses  of  the  men  who  have  been  employed 

0  do  this  work  obviously  are  chargeable  to  the  appropriation  and  should  be  a 
»art  of  the  reimbursement.  These  expenditures  I  have  suggested  as  merely 
ypical  of  those  which  should  be  included  in  the  cost  of  securing  the  chartei*s 
in<l  reimbursed  to  the  appropriation.  It  is  clear,  also,  that  the  Shipping 
E^oard  has  incurred  a  very  substantial  "overhead"  expense  in  the  artministra- 
lon  of  this  trust  fund,  a  part  of  which  is  chargeable  to  the  work  of  acquiring 
hese  charters.  The  computation  is  an  accountant's  work  and  ought  not  to  be 
Jifficult. 

It  goes  without  saying,  of  course,  that  no  part  of  the  "  overhead  "  charges  of 
the  Shipping  Board  in  its  original  administration  of  such  of  its  business  as 
[irises  and  is  conducted  under  the  provision  of  the  Shipping  Act,  should  be  in- 
cluded ;  for,  as  pointed  out  in  the  Judge  Advocate  Qeneral's  letter,  these  charges 
liave  been  already  provided  for  in  specific  appropriations  made  for  the  purpose. 

In  the  cases  of  the  rest  of  its  vessels  turned  over — those  to  which  the  Ship- 
l>ing  Board  or  the  Fleet  Corporation  have  title — ^whlle,  as  I  have  i>ointed  out, 
the  law  provides  no  method  or  determining  a  proper  rate  for  their  use,  such  a 
rate  may  w^ell  be  determined  by  a  method  of  computation  similar  to  that  out- 
lined above.  The  cost  of  these  ships  has  been  taken  from  the  two  appropria> 
tions  made  in  sections  11  and  12.  A  part  of  that  cost  is  the  "  overhead  "  charge 
of  administering  these  funds  and  buying  or  completing  the  ships  which  are 
paid  for  out  of  the  appropriation.  The  cost  to  the  Shipping  Board  of 
each  one  of  the  ships  purchased  or  constructed  can  thus  be  determined,  and 
it  is  obvious,  I  think,  that  the  rate  to  be  fixed  for  its  use  by  the  War  Depart* 
meat  may  properly  be  based  upon  the  cost  thus  ascertained. 

With  deference  I  would  suggest  that  the  difference  in  the  opinion  expressed 
by  the  Judge  Advocate  Greneral's  Office  to  the  War  Department  and  that  which 

1  have  given,  arises  from  the  not  surprising  fact  that  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's (>ffice  did  not  know  all  the  facts  bearing  upon  the  tenure  by  which  the 
Shipping  Board  holds  its  ships.  I  am  confident  that  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's Office,  with  a  knowledge  of  these  facts  and  considerations,  will  agree  with 
this  opinion.  If  not,  perhaps  you  might  think  it  wise  to  suggest  to  the  War 
Department  that  the  difference  of  opinion  be  referred  to  the  Attorney  General's 
Office  for  final  determination. 

Respectfully  yours.  Shebman  L.  Whifpuc 

The  Chairman.  From  a  casual  reading  of  this  letter^  it  seems  to 
be  the  position  of  the  Shipping  Board  that  all  of  the  ships  it  is  now 
building,  exclusive  of  such  as  it  might  build  out  of  its  original  stock 
of  $50,000,000,  are  built  as  agents  for  the  President  and  are  held 
as  the  agent  of  the  President  subject  to  his  orders,  the  title,  of  course, 
being  in  the  United  States;  and  that  in  turning  them  over  to  the 
War  Department  for  use,  the  question  is  simply  one  of  negotiation 
between  two  departments  of  the  Government  as  to  the  compensation 
that  shall  be  paid  for  use  by  the  War  Department,  which,  when  paid 
to  the  Shipping  Board,  would  go  to  the  credit  of  the  ship-operating 
fund, 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  No  agreement  has  yet,been  reached  as  to  the  basis 
on  which  these  ships  shall  be  chartered. 

Mr.  PiEz.  No;  that  question  is  now  up  for  discussion  between  the 
two  branches. 

The  Chairman.  The  ships  that  are  being  asked  for  by  the  War  De- 
partment in  connection  with  the  transport  service  are  ships  that  they 
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desire  the  ownership  of  to  be  a  permanent  part  of  their  traiii-p  r 
service,  but  if  I  understood  you  correctly  the  Shipping  Board  c  •: 
not  undertake  the  building  of  them  nor  could  any  other  shipv.i:  '. 
in  America  undertake  to  build  them  without  either  postponin<r  ti.-  - 
commencement  until  after  this  program  is  completed  or  delaying  t  ^ 
program  to  the  extent  that  they  are  preferred. 

Mr.  PiEZ.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  case. 

The  Chairman.  In  connection  with  the  Ai'my's  need  for  ship-.  • 
you  know  whether  or  not  there  was  taken  into  consideration  i  • 
Army's  need  in  connection  with  its  regular  transport  service  uu  * 
Pacific  and  in  connection  with  Panama  ? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  Well,  I  certainly  assume  that  they  took  that  int4»  r, 
sideration  when  they  submitted  their  program  to  us,  Mr.  Chaimi 
The  ships  we  are  building  have  a  speed  of  about  17  knots  and  <*n*^ 
from  2,250  to  3,500  troops.     They  are  especially  arranged  troopsLr  - 
If  we  did  not  turn  them  over  to  the  Army  we  would  have  to  tear  \- 
insides  out  of  them  and  reequip  them  for  passenger  service,  and  it  r!    * 
seem  to  me  it  would  be  very  much  better,  if  they  wanted  the  pen    - 
nent  use  of  some  of  these  vessels,  to  simply  bodily  transfer  them  t 
the  Army  and  not  go  to  the  expense  of  building  new  troopships  a:. ! 
incur  the  expense  of  reequipping  the  ships  that  the  Fleet  Corin.. 
tion  is  building  as  passenger  ships. 

The  Chairman.  They  submitted  in  the  estimates  that  went  bef  -^ 
the  Military  Affairs  Committee  in  connection  with  the  Army  bill,  n  : 
reincluded  in  the  revised  estimates  now  pending  before  this  c:  - 
mittee — and  which  embrace  what  the  Army  bill  was  presumably  t 
have  supplied  in  conne<*tion  with  the  Quartermasters  Departm**! 
e-stimates  looking  to  the  expenditure  of  $33,950,000  for  the  f t»ll. 
ships:  Three  transports  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $2,000,000  ei 
and,  as  I  recall,  to  have  about  a  dead-weight  tonnage  of  7.o()0  u:.- 
two  vessels  similar  to  the  Great  Northern  and  Northern  Part  fir  :it  -: 
approximate  cost  of  $2,750,000  each,  that  were  to  have  a  dead-wt»ii:  ; 
tonnage  of  8,500  tons  each;  five  coastwise  transports  of  iJyOO  d.: 
weight  tonnage  each,  at  a  cost  of  $1,650,000  each:  four  refricera^ 
transports  of  10,000  dead-weight  tons  each,  at  a  cost  of  S2u-*»'  . 
each :  two  animal  ti:ansports,  Di^  type,  7,230  dead-weight  tons  k.i 
$1,500,000  each;  and  two  cargo  transports,  Cook  type,  5,OC>0  ♦!  . 
deight  tons,  at  a  cost  of  $1,200,000  each,  making  the  grand  ttHal  • : 
$33,950,000,  and  making  a  total  of  18  ships.     Are  there  any  of  th  - 
types  that  could  not  be  obtained  substantially  out  of  the  typ.\-    * 
ships  that  are  now  building  in  connection  with  your  building  y 
gram? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Does  it  give  the  speed  there,  Mr.  Chairman  i 

The  Chairman.  No.     As  I  recall,  there  was  no  testimeny  f  . 
ing  the  speed  and  there  was  no  statement  in  the  hearings,  as  I  ro 
touching  speed. 

Mr.  PiEz.  You  see,  the  three  transports  of  7,500  dead-weiiHit  i  •  - 
and  the  five  coastwise  transports  of  i.500  dead-weicrht  tons  are  - 
stantidlly  the  same  sized  vessels  we  are  building  at  Hog  Island.    W 
are  building  70  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  the  two  vessels  to  corre-^i** 
to  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific,  to  be  of  f^JpO)  u- 
weight  tons  each,  are  to  be  vessels  of  some  speed,  but  I  do  not  r»  *   . 
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;hat  that  was  stated.    Do  you  know  the  character  of  those  two  ves- 
sels? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes.    They  were  passenger  vessels  plying,  I  think,  be- 
:^ween  Seattle  and  Japan,  but  I  do  not  remember  their  speed.    All 
>f  our  transports  are  over  15  knots  and  the  larger  transports  are  be- ' 
trween  17  and  18  knots. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  were  necessary  to  build  any  of  these  vessels, 
with  a  speed  greater  than  the  types  you  are  now  building,  that  could 
be  done  oy  being  merged  into  your  building  program  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Absolutely. 

The  Chaikman.  And  by  the  War  Department  requesting  those 
types  of  vessels? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  could  be  subsequently  determined,  if  need 
be,  whether  the  vessels  should  *be  simply  chartered  to  the  War  De- 
partment or  sold  outright  to  them  ? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  would  be  wise,  because  we  might 
modify  some  of  those  now  under  construction  to  suit  their  purposes 
and  needs. 

The  Chairman.  Maj.  Van  Vleck  testified  as  follows: 

I  have  personally  consulted  tlu^  Sliii)i>in;^  Board  on  all  these  tlesijjns,  and  they 
are  perfectly  willing  to  ;r(>  ah(*jul  w  th  the  (irvat  Northern  and  North  cm  Pacific, 
Tliey  themselves  think  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  entertain  them  in  our 
I  iro^nim. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  indicate  that  they  wanted  to  build  these  ships  in 
I»reference  to  other  types  of  ships  that  they  have  asked  and  obta  ned  money  for, 
or  <lid  they  indicate  that  they  could  l)uild  them  in  addition  to  the  other  tyi)e8 
of  ships V 

Maj.  Van  Vij-x'K.  They  indicated  that  they  could  buiUl  tliem ;  yes,  sir.  Their 
present  program,  however,  does  not  contemi)late  any  hijrh- speed  sh  ps.  Their 
pr<»>?ram  is  de<licated  practically  to  ships  of  the  commercial  type. 

The  Chairman.    Do  you  know  why? 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  Because  they  will  be  of  more  service  after  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  also  because  that  by  standardizing  them  their  output  is 
trenieinlously  increased. 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  Still,  tliey  are  building  many  large  ships  in  small  units,  or 
fabricated  ships,  and  I  auggestfni  to  the  Shipping  Board  that  in  building  the 
iircat  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  type  of  ship  they  would  be  really  using  a 
standard  type  of  ship,  because  the  Cramp  Co.  could  duplicate  their  design  and 
^o  ahead  w.th  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  condition  the  Cramps  are  In  to  take  care 
of  this  work? 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  is  that  condition? 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  The  program  of  the  Cramps  is  mainly  de<licate<l  to  de- 
stroyers, and  they  can  at  any  time  put  on  the  ways  there,  within  two  or  not 
longer  than  three  months  after  the  awarding  of  the  contracts,  these  two  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  have  not  already  got  the.r  ways 
overobligated  ? 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  They  did  not  have  about  the  1st  of  July.  They  would  have 
a  vacancy  upon  the  launching  of  a  number  of  torpe<lo-boat  destroyers,  when 
they  could  take  on  these  ships  without  interfering  with  any  of  tlie  rest  of  their 
program  for  the  Slilpping  Board.  Cramps  is  not  essentially  a  Shipping  Board 
yard. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  they  are  not.  * 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  They  would  be  very  glad  to  do  this  work.  They  can  not 
do  it,  however,  at  the  price  we  have  Indicated. 

The  Chairman.  When  were  these  estimates  made  up? 

Maj.  Van  Vleck.  They  were  made  up  about  the  1st  of  July,  but  this  Or  rat 
Sorthern  and  Northern  Paeifie  en<l  of  it  was  made  ui)  even  previous  to  that. 
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Mr.  PiEz.  That  is  news  to  me.  Concerning  the  Cramp  Co.,  tLrj 
still  have  four  requisitioned  ships  under  construction  that  hare  l-.: 
been  delivered  yet.  We  have  been  trying  to  place  contracts  wi*. 
them,  but  they  can  not  possibly  accept  a  contract  for  delivery  iasi  It 
of  two  years  that  I  know  of. 

HABBOB  BOAT  SEBYICE^ 

The  Chaibman.  In  addition  to  that,  they  have  submitted  an  esti- 
mate for  the  following  vessels  which  they  desire  for  h&rbor  b«  • 
service :  Ten  seagoing  tu^,  160  feet  by  1,000  horsepower,  at  $4oC'.  • 
each,  $4,000  000;  20  harbor  tugs,  100  feet  by  600  horsepower,  -: 
$200,000  each,  $4,000,000;  10  steam  lighters,  130  feet  by  400  hiHVr- 
power,  at  $250,000  each,  $2,500,000;  5  freight  and  water  boats,  b. 
horsepower,  at  $400,000  each,  ^,000,000;  20  motor  tugs,  75  feel  : 
200  horsepower,  at  $40,000  each,  $800,000 ;  15  passenger  launches.  •  1 
feet  by  85  horsepower,  at  $26,000  each,  $390,000 ;  5  passenger  stt^^w 
ers,  150  feet  by  800  horsepower,  at  $400,000  each,  $2,000,000;  3  fer:^ 
boats,  250  feet  by  1,200  horsepower,  at  $750,000  each,  $2,250,00 »:  : 
launches,  70  feet  by  300  horsepower,  at  $45,000  each,  $450,000 ;  6  cr-:- 
rick  barges,  50-ton  lift,  at  $50,000  each,  $300,000 ;  4  repair-shop  ban-  t. 
200  feet  by  35  horsepower,  at  $150,000  each,  $600,000;  32  motor  i::.- 
boats,  30  feet  by  20  horsepower,  at  $5,000  each,  $160,000;  making  i 
total  of  $19,450,000,  which,  carried  in  with  their  program,  vou.l 
make  $53,400,000  of  a  building  program*    Are  you  building  aij 
tugs,  lighters,  passenger  launches,  and  various  other  boats  of  i^- 
tuff  type  indicated  here? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  We  are  building  seagoing  tugs  and  harbor  tugs.    AV.. 
have  96  steel  ocean-going  tugs  150  feet  long  and  equipped  with  > 
horsepower,  and  we  have  placed  orders  for  109  wooden  tugs. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  your  absorbing  this  pr^v 
gram? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Not  a  bit,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  desirable  thing  \" 
do,  because  it  would  be  an  absolute  interference  both  in  respect  i 
labor  and  raw  material  if  two  separate  arms  of  the  Grovemment  wtr: 
to  enter  the  market  for  ship  construction. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  mean  much  trouble  to  absort>  x 
$53,000^000  program  in  a  three  billion  and  odd  dollars  progn.. 
would  it? 

Mr.  PiEz.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  So  that  you  are  prepared,  in  the  event  tlmt  *'. 
Congress  does  not  vote  this  money  specifically  to  the  Army  in  o  - 
nection  with  its  estimates  for  Army  transportation  to  take  canr  • : 
their  needs  upon  presentation  bv  the  Army  officials? 

Mr.  PiEz.  1  es.  sir.  We  are  here  to  build  at  the  order  of  the  v^ 
rious  other  departments  and  we  will  be  glad  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  As  stated  awhile  ago,  the  question  of  whether  t  - 
title  should  pass  to  the  Army  or  the  vessels  be  chartered  to  the  Ar: 
until  after  the  war  could  be  determined  as  the  facts  might  warraLt. 

Mr.  PiEZ.  Yes,  sir.  Our  tug  program,  for  instance*  is  Iwtf^ii  " 
the  needs  of  all  the  departments.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Shipp  - 
Board  itself  would  do  with  all  the  tugs  if  all  the  other  departiiit*'^*^ 
were  to  go  to  building  them.     We  had  one  department  come  u*   * 
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demanding  20  tugs  of  eight  different  designs.  We  could  not  get 
the  work  done  and  get  those  tugs  out  in  two  years.  We  have  stand- 
ardized the  design  in  order  to  do  the  work.  They  wanted  certain  pe- 
culiar things  done  here  and  there,  just  enough  to  make  each  tug  dif- 
ferent from  the  others.  You  have  got  to  standardize  if  you  are 
going  to  take  advantage  of  the  existing  facilities. 

CHABTEBINO  OF  VBSSELS. 

The  Chairman.  The  Army  submitted  an  estimate  for  $342,432,000 
predicated  upon  the  chartering  of  580  vessels  of  approximately  8^00 
dead-weight  tons  each,  it  being  estimated  that  911  ships  will  be  in 
this  service  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1919,  and  that  of  this  num- 
ber 580  chartered  ships  will  be  the  average  number  continuously  in 
the  service  during  the  entire  fiscal  year.  The  estimate  is  based  on 
the  average  rate  of  $6  per  dead-weight  ton  per  month,  or  $590,400 
I>er  ship  per  year.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  what  you  gentlemen 
are  expecting  to  charge  the  Army  for  the  ships  you  charter  to  them  ? 

Mr.TiEz.  I  think  that  is  the  question  that  is  now  up  for  discussion 
between  the  two  departments. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand,  but  I  want  to  get  your  view. 

Mr.  PiEz.  You  see,  I  am  not  in  the  operating  section ;  I  am  in  the 
construction  section,  but  $6  per  dead- weight  ton  is  about  the  regular 
charter  rate  and  includes,  of  course,  the  cost  of  operating  the  vessels. 
Our  proposition,  I  think,  to  the  Army  is  to  turn  over  the  vessels  on 
what  is  known  as  the  bare-boat  basis,  which  simply  gives  us  a  return 
for  carrying  the  insurance  and  the  interest  and  depreciation  on  them : 
then  fhey  operate  them  and  over  and  above  that  are  superimposed 
their  opewiting  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  They  propose  to  carry  their  own  insurance  and 
have  figured  in  here  a  5  per  cent  item  as  covering  the  insurance  for 
total  losses  and  5  per  cent  of  $100,000  to  represent  the  repaii-s  neces- 
sary to  take  care  of  injuries  that  do  not  result  in  total  loss.  What 
have  you  to  say  as  to  that? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  Those  are  operating  problems  that  I  would  sooner  not 
express  my  opinion  about,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Rosseter  and  Mr. 
Hurley  would  be  in  a  position  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  the  Government  be  appropriating 
money  to  the  Army  to  pay  the  charter  hire  of  these  vessels  to  the 
Fleet  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  That  seems  like  changing  it  from  one  pocket  to  another, 
does  it  not? 

The  Chairman.  It  would  seem  so. 

Mr.  PiEz.  Of  course,  the  operating  expenses  would  have  to  be 
deducted. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  carry  their  own  estimates  and  re- 
ceive their  own  moneys  for  operation. 

Mr.  PiEz.  It  depends  a  little  on  the  policy  that  is  going  to  obtain 
after  the  war  is  over,  as  to  the  operation  of  those  vessels.  They  are 
costinfi:  considerably  more  to-day  than  thejr  probably  can  be  replaeed 
for  alter  the  war  is  over.  The  question  is  whether  you  ought  not 
to  amortize  at  least  a  part  of  the  excess  cost  at  this  time,  so  as  to  put 
them  on  a  competitive  basis  when  competitive  conditions  in  shipping 
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really  return.  But  that  is  a  matter  for  the  Shipping  Board,  and  not 
a  matter  for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  officials  to  discnsB,  5<' 
I  prefer  not  to  express  an  opinion  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  was  made  before  the  conmuttee.  ii 
connection  with  the  Army  estimate  for  transportation,  that  on  sev- 
eral occasions  they  found  yards  prepared  to  turn  out  ships  of  the 
smaller  type  that  were  anxious  for  work — Shunting  for  work — ate 
that  they  had  not  been  availed  of  by  the  Shipping  Board  in  conBe^ 
tion  with  their  shipping  program. 

Mr.  PiEz.  Some  of  their  vessels  were  small  repair  vessels,  aLi 
those  are  river  yards — ^yards  on  the  Ohio  and  on  the  Mississippi 
Rivers.  We  have  absolutely  no  objection  to  their  doing  that»  bectur^r 
those  facilities  have  not  been  availed  of  at  all  by  the  Shipping 
Board,  because  they  make  vessels  considerably  smaller  than  a  thou- 
sand dead-weight  tons,  and  we  have  not  heretofore  gone  into  any- 
thing, except  tugs,  of  less  than  2,500  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Inasmuch  as  you  say  there  has  been  a  scarcity  of 
tugs,  and  that  the  scarcity  has  been  felt  for  some  time,  why  were  ri«.i 
these  facilities  availed  of  in  order  to  build  those  tugs? 

Mr.  PiEz.  As  a  rule  the  tugs  are  too  deep  draft. 

The  Chair^ian.  Were  there  not  some  Atlantic  shipyard  facilities 
which  were  not  used  ? 

Mr.   PiEZ.  There   were   none   we  knew   of.     The   Army   pla^ei 
contracts  with  one  concern  that  we  had  turned  down  and  tunrn! 
down  for  very  good  reasons.     We  took  up  the  matter  with  (len 
Goethals  and  then  had  to  appeal  to  the  War  Industries  Board.    Thty 
placed  a  contract  with  the  West  Coast  Shipbuilding  Co.  for  or. 
struction  at  Everett,  Wash.,  and  Wilmington,  N.  C.    Both  of  th *?- 
places  are  so  congested  that  we  have  very  serious  labor/  hou^i^r:. 
and  transportation  problems.    We  declined  to  entertain  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  West  Coast  Shipbuilding  Co.,  because  they  expecte<l  i- 
enlarge  the  facilities  at  each  of  those  places  in  order  to  undertake  t^  ^ 
contract.    We  objected  very  strongly  to  any  department  of  the  (^'V- 
emment  going  on  and  aggi*avating  and  a<;centuating  our  own  <i  f. 
oulties  in  those  two  districts.    The  War  Industries  Board  finally  ^:t  • 
that  we  were  right  in  the  matter  and  that  those  contracts  mn-i  ^ 
placed  elsewhere.    We  had  absolutely  no  objection  to  Gen.  Goetha  - 
placing  contracts  for  small  vessels  in  what  we  term  the  river  varii>. 

The  Chairman.  This  testimony  did  not  come  from  Gen.  troethi'- 
and  did  not  relate  to  any  of  his  work. 

Mr.  PiEz.  Mr.  Van  Vleck  works  in  the  transportation  departnv"-* 
under  Gen.  Goethals. 

program  for  dry  docks  and  marine  railways. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  estimating  $34,662,500  as  extension  ' 
authorization  to  meet  your  building  requirement  for  dry  docks  a:.  ' 
marine  railwavs.    How  much  have  you  had  for  dry  docks? 

Mr.  PiEz.  $'25,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  vou  have  a  balance  of  $17,797,500  left? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir.  $25,000,000  was  included  in  the  $87,00<l';' 
authorized  for  the  requisition  or  establishment  of  plants  Miit.^blc  i  ' 
shipbuilding,  ship  maintenance,  and  repairs.  The  $25,000,000  wa-  i 
part  of  that  $87,000,000  appropriation. 
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The  Chairman.  You  do  not  seem  to  have  spent  very  much  of  your 
^25,000,000. 

Mr.  PiEZ.  No,  sir;  we  have  committed  ourselves  to  spend  $7^202,500. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  plan  and  what  are  you  proposing 
^.o  do  that  makes  you  need  this  much  additional  money  for  dry  docks 
»nd  marine  railways. 

Mr.  PiEz.  We  did  not  carry  out  very  much  of  our  original  program. 
Our  original  program  was  to  be  $25,000,000,  and  we  have  extended 
1:hat  to  ^2,460,000.  We  have  available  nbw  for  expenditure  $17,797,- 
/>()0,  and  so  we  are  asking  for  $34,662,500. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  when  you  testified  before,  you  stated  that 
3^1  r.  Hurley  had  just  appointed  a  terminals  committee  to  investigate 
the  needs  of  dry  docks  at  each  of  these  points:  Has  that  committee 
ever  functioned? 

Mr.  PiBZ.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  on  it? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  This  report  [indicating]  is  the  result  of  that  committee's 
work. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  on  it? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Mr.  E.  F.  Carry,  Mr.  J.  H.  Rosseter,  Mr.  S.  M.  Felton, 
Admiral  H.  H.  Sousseau,  A.  C.  Hodgson,  T. C.  Powell,  G.  S.  Dearborn. 
F,  T.  Chambers,  chief  engineer,  E.  Logan  Hill,  secretary.  We  did 
not  negotiate  for  any  of  those  prospective  dry-dock  contracts  men- 
tioned on  page  2354  of  the  hearings  by  your  committee  on  the  sundry 
civil  appropriation  act  of  July  1,  1918,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
at  Norfolk,  Va..  waiting  for  that  terminal  committee  to  make  its 
report.  We  contracted  for  two  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  connection  with 
the  navy  yard  there. 

The  Chairman.  Did  this  committee  ever  make  a  repoit? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  Yes,  sir :  they  made  a  report  recently.  It  was  simply  a 
report  of  their  investigations  of  harbor  requirements  and  the  present 
reijuirements  at  the  various  large  ])orts.  They  reported  the  esti- 
mated needs  in  order  to  bring  the  facilities  up  to  the  needs  of  our 
shipping.  This  includes  repair  shops  in  connection  with  the  dry  dock 
and  repair  facilities. 

The  Chairman.  With  your  estimate  now  submitted,  and  the  $-J5,- 
000,000  vou  have  alreadv  had,  if  the  estimate  is  allowed  vnu  will 

•  •  • 

have  had  for  tins  pur)>ose  $50,(>62,500,  of  which  you  seem  to  have 
expended  or  obligated  $7,202,500. 

Mr.  PiKz.  Ye^s,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  now  a  proposed  dry  dock  i)ro^ram 
which  contemplates  the  expenditure  of  the  remainder  as  per  the  state- 
ment which  has  been  submitted? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  now  submit  the  statement,  which  is  as 
follows: 

Proposed  const rurfitrn. 

OtH»  KMKMKtoii  dry  (l<K*k  at  Portland,  Me $2,100,000 

One   dry  d(K?k   at    Portsmouth,   N.   H _.  ._ 900,000 

(Boston,  Mass.).  Ihuhis  for  the  completion  of  the  Commonwealth 

d<K'k 250,000 

Three   10.0(X>-ton  lloatinj;  dry   dcnks 6,500,000 

Three  3.200-ton  marine  railway.^  to  be  locatwl  at  Providence.  R.  I.. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  and  Astoria,  Oreg .._  7ru),00() 

One  10,000-ton  dry  dock  at  Fall  River.  Xew  Ivondon,  or  Providence.  2, 100,000 

Ten  dry  drnks— Xew  York  Harlwr,  10.000  to  20.000  ton  capacities.  25.000,000 
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Three  10.000-ton  floating  dry  docks  at  Philadelphia $10,000,000 

One  10,000-ton  dry  dock  at  Baltimore,  Md 2,100.000 

One  10,000-ton  floating  dry  dock,  Norfolk  Harbor 2,100,000 

Financial  assistance  for  completion  of  7,500-ton  dock,  Charleston, 

S.  O. 300,000 

One  5,000-ton  floating  dry  dock,  Pensacola,  Fla 350,000 

Total 52,  460. 000 

Less  balance  available 17,797,500 

Authorization  required  — • 34, 662, 500 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  obtained  with  that  $7^37,000? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  We  have  placed  contracts  for  eight  marine  railways, 
amounting  to  $878,500  (inchiding  CrandalFs  services)  listed  as 
follows : 

Actual  or  estimated  conimitmenta  for  marine  railtoa^ys  as  to  August  SI,  1918. 

[United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  Finance  DItIsIo&J 

Cumberland  Shipbuilding  Co $100,000 

Crownshield  Shipbuilding  Co 100, 000 

Kewcomb  Life  Boat  Co__ 100, 000 

A.  S.  Salas 100.000 

Terry  &  Britian 100,000 

Tampa  Dock  Co 100,000 

Henderson  Shipbuilding  Co— _, 100, 000 

Barnes  &  Tibblts 110, 000 

Crandall's  services 68, 500 

878.500 

The  Chairman.  As  I  recall  the  testimony,  it  was  contemplated 
that  these  marine  railways  would  be  built  by  those  various  shipbuild- 
ing companies. 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  advances  were  to  be  in  the  form  of 
loans  secured  by  a  lien  on  the  property. 

Mr.  PiEZ.  Yes,  sir ;  the  loan  on  the  marine  railways  was  to  be  paid 
in  full  without  any  write  off. 

The  Chairman.  Have  these  railways  been  built? 

Mr.  PiEz,  They  are  very  well  along.  They  are  held  up  for  some 
steel  gears.  The  Cumberland  Shipbuilding  Co.'s  contract  of  70  per 
cent  complete:  the  Crowninshield  Shipbuilding  Co.'s  is  87  per  cent 
complete;  the  Newcomb  Lifeboat  Co.  is  just  starting;  the  contract  of 
the  National  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.,  R.  S.  Salas,  is  21  per 
cent  complete;  the  contract  of  Terry  &  Brittain  is  12  per  cent  com- 
plete at  Jacksonville  and  3  per  cent  complete  at  Tampa;  the  con- 
tract of  the  Henderson  Shipbuilding  Co.  is  50  per  cent  complete: 
the  contract  of  Barnes  &  Tibbetts  for  a  4,000-ton  railway  is  90  per 
cent  completed  and  their  2,500-ton  railway  is  3  per  cent  completed. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  here  an  item  of  $68,500  under  the  head 
of  ^'  Crandall's  services."    What  is  the  explanation  of  that? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Crandall  is  an  engineer  who  has  made  a  specialty  of 
marine  railways,  and  the  $68,500  includes  his  services  for  designing, 
inspection,  and  general  supervision  of  that  work. 

The  Chairman.  Upon  what  basis  was  his  fee  fixed? 

Mr.  PiEz.  I  think  the  $68,500  covers  the  estimated  cost  and  ex- 

enses,  and  his  fee  for  his  personal  services  amounts  to  2^  per  cent, 
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[  think,  on  the  total  amount.  I  will  conlBrm  that  and  give  you  the 
substance  of  the  contract. 

The  Chairman.  Was  his  expense  prorated  into  the  cost  at  each 
i)lace  and  made  a  part  of  the  loan  for  which  the  company  was  to  reim- 
>urse  the  (xovernment  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Xo;  the  Fleet  Corporation  bears  this  cost,  because  the 
tnarine-raihvay  loans  bear  interest  at  6  per  cent  and  are  to  be  paid 
in  full  without  any  write  off.  The  charge  that  we  will  absorb  for 
L'rjindairs  services  amounts  to  between  seven  and  eight  thousand 
lollars  per  railway. 

UEPAYMENT  OF  ADVANCES  ON  MAKINE  BAILWAYS. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  put  into  the  record  a  statement  oppo- 
site each  one  of  these  companies  as  to  the  terms  touching  the  repay- 
ment of  the  advances  and  showing  to  what  extent  they  are  to  be 
kvritten  off  as  part  of  the  cost,  so  that  we  may  know  what  loss  the 
iJovernment  would  bear. 

Mr.  PiEZ.  Yes,  sir. 

NUMMARY  OF    MARINE  RAILWAY   CONTRACTS — ^PROVISIONS    APPLYING    IN    GENERAL   TO 

ALL  MARINJE  RAILWAY  CONTRACTS. 

1.  Loan  of  money. — ^In  each  case,  with  the  exception  of  contracts  4  and  12, 
(vhich  were  not  financed  by  the  Fleet  Corporation  but  are  built  wholly  at  the 
expense  of  the  contractor,  the  Fleet  Corporation  lends  a  certain  part  of  the  cost. 
The  money  loaned  is  deposited  as  needed  in  an  imprest  fund  and  released  from 
rime  to  time  against  checks  signed  by  the  Fleet  Corporation  officials  against 
vouchers  showing  that  the  payments  are  applicable  to  the  cost  of  the  railway. 
The  amount  to  be  loaned  is  in  each  case  specifically  limited. 

2.  Interest. — ^The  moneys  loaned  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  from 
he  date  of  the  deposit  in  the  imprest  fund,  regardless  of  when  the  money  is 
ictually  expended,  the  contractor  being  credited  with  any  interest  allowed  by 
;be  bank. 

3.  Write  oft. — ^There  are  no  write  offs  in  the  marine-railway  contracts.  The 
>nly  consideration  given  by  the  Fleet  Corporation  is  that  it  furnishes  the  Cran- 
ia 11  Engineering  Co.  services  free  of  charge  (except  under  contract  No.  12),  but 
(Vithout  any  responsibility.  As  apportioned  against  each  of  the  railways,  this 
'ost  amounts  to  between  $6,000  and  $7,000  per  railway. 

4.  Repayment  of  loan. — The  first  payment  of  the  moneys  loaned  comes  due  on 
the  "maturity  date"  (six  months  after  the  declaration  of  peace;  or  if  peace  is 
le<*lared  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  railway,  six  months  after  the  com  pi  e- 
rion  of  the  railway).  The  subsequent  payments  are  made  annually  after  the 
*  uiuturity  date."  The  contractor  may  anticipate  the  payments.  The  loan  in 
>ach  case  may  be  called  earlier  by  the  Fleet  Corporation  for  default  of  the  con- 
ractor  or  if  security  is  impaired  in  certain  contingencies. 

5.  Se^mrity. — ^The  contractor  in  each  case  secures  the  performance  of  the 
rerms  of  the  contract,  including  the  payment  of  money,  by  giving  its  note  or 
)ond  and  a  mortgage  upon  the  railway  and  upon  all  or  a  substantial  portion  of 
:ho  adjacent  site,  or  upon  the  contractor's  interest  in  it.  In  some  of  the  con- 
rracts  provision  is  made  in  the  nature  of  a  sinking  fund,  viz,  the  application  of 
;>art  of  the  earnings  of  the  railway  to  the  payment  of  the  loan. 

6.  Provision  for  the  control  of  the  railtcay. — Provision  for  the  control  of  the 
railway  (regulation  of  the  rules  and  charges,  regulation  of  the  precedence  given 
o  vessels  and  the  right  to  have  the  railway  operate<l  as  an  open  dock)  continues 
jntil  the  loan  is  repaid,  and  in  any  event  until  the  maturity  date. 

7.  Repair  plant. — In  every  case  the  contractor  either  has  an  existing  repair 
^lant  or  is  building  one. 

S.  Other  prori-tionn. — The  contract  contains  other  provisions  for  the  protec- 
ion  of  the  Fleet  Corporation.  The  main  special  provisions  are  tabulated  in  the 
able  submitted  herewith. 

a'MNfARY  OF  DRY-DOCK   CONTRACTS — PROVISIONS   APPLT CABLE  IN   GENERAL  TO  ALL  OF 

THE    DRY-DOCK    CONTRACTS. 

1,  Loan  of  money. — In  each  case  the  Fh^et  Corporation  lends  a  certain  part 
>f  the  cost.    The  money  loaned  is  deposited  In  an  imprest  fund  and  released 
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from  time   to  time  against  chec-ks  signed  by   the  Fleet  Corporation  otlv    - 
against  voiidiers  showing  that  payment  Is  to  l>e  niatle  for  the  cost  of  tli*-  - 
dock.     In  all  of  the  contracts  except  No.  1  there  is  a  siHHific  limit»tioD  ♦►<  '..- 
amount  to  be  loaned. 

2.  Interest. — The  moneys  loaned  bear  Interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  fr»-:i 
the  date  of  the  dejwslt  In  the  imprest  fund.  regardles.s  of  when  the  moi*r>  ^> 
actually  expended,  the  contractor  being  credited  with  any  interest  allow**., 
the  bank. 

With  the  exception  of  contract  No.  1,  interest  is  paid  on  the  total  air* 
loaned,  regardless  of  the  provision  for  a  write  off.  until  the  loan  Is  repai»l.    '• 
contract  No.  1  interest  is  paid  on  the  amount  loaned  until  the  **  maturity  iti-- 
as  defined  boUnv,  thereafter  Interest  Is  paid  on  the  depreciated  prlDcipat 

3.  Write-off. — ^The  write-offs  are  of  two  kinds. 

(1)  An  absolute  write-off. 

(2)  A  conditional  write-off  baseil  upon  the  earning  capacity  of  the  doek. 

In  the  conditional  write-off  at  the  time  of  the  final  payment,  a  btitiril  ' 
appraisers  considers  the  earning  capacity  of  the  dock  and  decides  whetht*r  •..- 
contractor  should  have  a  write-off  of  from  0  to  30  per  cent  of  the  o»*^  ' 
the  floating  portion  of  the  do<'k.  in  order  to  make  the  return  upon  the  invest l.-  ' 
a  reasonable  return. 

4.  Repairmen^  of  loan. — With  the  exception  of  contract  No.  3,  the  first  -s 
ment  of  the  loan  t^omes  due  on  the  "maturity  elate"  (six  months  aftt-r  r - 
declaration  of  peace,  or  if  peace  Is  declared  prior  to  the  completion  Art  the  -1  •  • 
then  six  months  after  the  completion  of  the  dock).  The  subsequent  payn-  - 
are  made  annually  after  the  •*  maturity  date."  The  contractor  may  anti« .,  '- 
the  payments.  Of  course,  the  loan  in  each  case  may  be  calle<l  earlier  for  <lt^' . . ' 
of  the  contractor,  or  If  our  security  Is  impaired  in  certain  contingencies. 

5.  Security. — The  contractor  in  each  case  secui^es  the  performance  of  «I  •  ■* 
the  terms  of  the  contract,  including  the  payment  of  money,  by  giving  it<  i    " 
or  bond  (in  the  case  of  Terry  &  Brittain  the  bond  Is  executed  by  both  pjirm-^ 
and  a  mortgage  upon  the  dock  and  upon  all  or  a  substantial  portion  of  *  •' 
adjacent  site  or  the  contractor's  interest  in  It. 

6.  Provision  for  the  control  of  the  dock. — Provision  for  control  of  the  <:••- 
(control  of  regulations  and  rules  of  operation,  and  of  the  preceilence  gi^*--.  •  • 
vessels,  and  of  the  charges  of  the  dock  and  where  a  reiiair  plant  is  fin:::  *•• 
of  the  charges  of  the  repair  plant,  etc.)  continue  until  the  loan  Is  rep«i«t  '  : 
continue  In  any  event  (except  possibly  In  one  instance)  until  the  maturity  ♦ire 

7.  Repair  plant. — In  every  case  where  the  Fleet  O)rporatlon  does  not  fin  ->• 
nor  the  contractor  agree  to  build  a  repair  plant,  the  contractor  has  an  exi-*.:: 
repair  plant. 

8.  Othci^  provisions. — The  contracts  contain  other  provisitins  for  the  pr-?* 
tlon  of  the  Government.  The  main  special  provisions  are  tabulateil  in  the  t;,?. 
submitted  herewith. 

SUMMARY   OF   CONTRACT   WITH   CRAWDAtL  KIVGINKERING  CO. 

Services. — ^The  designing  and  supervising  of  construction  of  marine  niil\*a>^ 
Plains  an4  spcf^ficationM. — Bwome  the  property  of  the  Fleet  roriKirai!«»n  .:  ' 
may  be  used  by  any  department  of  the  United  States  in  cimnection  wirh  ..•  ^ 
railway  financed  by  any  Government  department. 
Co^npensation. — ^l^he  engineering  company  receives: 

(«)   Keimbursement  of  Its  traveling  expenses,  but  no  other  twists. 
(h^  A  fee.     Out  of  this  fee  the  Crandall  Co.  defrays  its  own  exi*^--^ 
except  the  traveling  expenses.     It  covers  also  any  services  n- 
essary  to  make  the  plans  conform  to  any  particular  site.    Th^  '>* 
Is  different  as  different  types  of  railways  are  plamietl  and  s;--- 
vised.    As  up  to  the  present  time  only  2,500  ton  ralhvays  hav«»  *•-  - 
signed  and  sui>ervise<l  by  the  Crandall  Co..  the  fee  Infludeil: 

1.  An  initial  payment  of  .$2,500. 

2.  For  the  first  six  railways  planned  and  supervi.sed,  a  fee  of  ^'^'•» 

each;    for   the   next   six   railways   planne<l   and   snpervfw-*    i 
fee  of  $4,000  each. 

3.  For  the  use  ^^f  the  plans  without  supervision  of  the  Cramla"  < 

until  12  railways  are  built  from  Crandairs  plans  (eith«T  ^  ' 
or   without    their   supervision)    $2,500   jier  railway,     \t*.^^  ^ 
railways  are  built  there  is  no  charge  for  the  u.<e  <»f  the  pl«r* 
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Up  to  date,  eight  railways  are  being  planned  and  supervised  by  Crapdall  and 
one  being  built  from  its  plans  without  its  supervision.  The  fee  therefore 
ttmounts  to  about  $45,000. 

The  unit  of  fee  is  on  a  per  ton  lifting-capacity  basis.  If  the  number  of 
railways  Increases  above  six,  the  price  per  unit  decreases. 

Patents. — ^The  engineering  company  waives  compensation  for  patents  in  con- 
nection with  any  of  the  mechanism  that  is  used  in  connection  with  its  railways. 

SUMMAST  OF  ABRANGEMBNT  WITH  W.  T.  DONNEIXT. 

The  details  of  a  contract  with  Mr.  Donnelly  have  not  been  worked  out  The 
amounts  stated  are  estimated,  no  sums  having  yet  been  expended.    . 

The  services  which  It  is  contemplated  Mr.  Donnelly  will  render  are  the 
preparation  of  plans  for  10  floating  dry  docks'  and  the  supervision  of  their 
construction. 

The  Chairman.  Was  any  interest  figured  in  it? 
Mr.  PiEz.  I  think  not.  I  would  not  be  certain  about  that.  Mr. 
Wehle,  who  has  examined  that  more  recently,  says  that  they  do 
carry  interest  on  the  face  of  the  loan;  and  in  that  event  theywill 
carry  6  per  cent,  and  definite  dates  of  repayment  are  specified.  "How- 
ever, I  will  give  you  all  the  terms  of  the  contracts.  If  they  are  all 
similar,  I  will  make  a  note  to  that  effect;  and  if  not,  I  will  show  the 
difference. 

The  Chairman.  Are  all  of  these  solvent  companies? 
Mr.  PiEz.  The  third  one — ^Newcombe  Lifeboat  Co.  (C.  H.  Teimy) — 
is  not  very  strong;  but  all  the  others,  I  think,  are  very  sound. 
The  Chairman.  Is  the  Government  building  ships  with  them  ? 
Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  provision,  in  the  event  of  the  non- 
payment of  these  loans,  for  their  being  made  a  credit  against  any 
uovemment  indebtedness  for  shipbuilding  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  I  think  that  in  most  cases  they  are  secured  by  a  mort- 
gage on  the  machinery  itself  and  the  land  it  occupies,  and  the  repair 
facilities  that  go  with  it.  These  are  all  very  good  facilities,  and 
they  are  very  much  needed.  They  are  facilities  Uiat  can  be  disposed 
of  to  considerable  advantage  or  operated  to  considerable  advantage. 

bepatment  or  advances  on  dbt  docks. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  was  the  expenditure  of  the  rest  of  the 
money?  You  have  handed  me  a  statement  headed  ^^  Contracts  or 
commitments  on  account  of  dry  docks  as  to  August  31,  1918."  Will 
you  please  file  the  statement? 

Mr.  PiEz.  I  do. 

BETHIJSHKM    RHTI*RriU)1N«  CO. 

Contractu  or  i*ommitmentM  on  acvount  of  dry  dockn  ox  to  Aug,  5i,  1918. 

[UBited  States  ShippiDg  Board  Bmergency  Fleet  Corporatioii,  Finance  DlTialon.] 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation $1,250,000 

Alabama  Dry  Pock  Co 560,000 

Terry  &  Britlan,  Savannah 577,000 

Terry  &,  Britian,  Jacksonville 572,000 

Beaumont  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co 850,000 

Galveston  Dry  Dock  &  Construction  Co \ 075,000 

Jahncke  Shlpbulldinj?  Co 700,000 

.Services  William  T.  Donnelly 275,000 

(teorge  I^ieary  Construction 1,365,000 

6,824,000 
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The  expenditure  of  the  rest  of  the  money  for  dry  docks  included  a 
loan  of  $1,250,000,  that  we  dwelt  on  at  the  time  of  our  last  testimor  •*. 
to  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.  to  complete  a  steel  dry  dock  iL  - 
had  started  at  Sparrows  Point  and  had  stopped  work  on-  Th  -; 
spent  $1,260,000  on  that  dock,  and  that  is  secured  by  a  first  !>-: 
against  the  entire  dock.  There  is  no  provision  made  there  for  s. 
write  off,  and  the  loan  carries  interest  at  6  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Why  was  it  necessary  to  finance  them  t 

Mr.  PiBz.  They  did  not  have  the  money  and  stopped  work  on  ':. 
They  were  dreadfully  in  need  of  working  capital,  as  all  companir- 
are,  lar^e  or  small,  because  their  operations  are  so  much  bigger. 

The  Chairman.  Was  any  effort  made  by  them  to  obtain  Ioal- 
through  the  War  Finance  Board? 

Mr.  PiEz,  That  was  before  the  War  Finance  Board  was  organizeii. 
This  loan,  I  think,  was  made  last  February. 

The  Chairman.  When  is  it  to  be  repaid  ? 

Mr.  PiBz.  I  think  within  15  years,  if  my  memory  serves  me  rigb:. 

The  Chairman.  In  installments  or  all  at  one  time?  ^ 

Mr.  PiEZ.  I  am  not  certain  as  to  that.  ^  I  will  submit  the  terms  of 
the  loan  for  the  record.  There  is  no  write  off  and  no  possibility  of 
loss. 

The  Chairman.  That  loan  carries  interest? 

Mr.  PiBZ.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  next  loan 

.Mr.  PiEz  (interposing).  These  are  all  loans.  They  are  all  loan- 
predicated  on  the  fact  that  the  dry-dock  company  furnishes  the  lanu. 
lumishes  the  repair  facilities,  or  the  shop  facilities,  and  we  take  a 
mortgage  on  the  entire  outfit  to  cover  our  loan. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  write  off  in  any  other  instance! 

Mr.  PiBz.  Practically  all  of  these  dry-dock  contracts  indude  a 
specified  write  off. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  indicate  for  the  record,  in  the  table  that 
you  will  submit  of  it,  opposite  each  company  the  write  off  that  per- 
tains to  it  and  whether  the  balance  of  the  sum  bears  interest;  and  if 
so,  what  interest,  and  the  date  of  maturity,  with  a  synopsis  of  the 
contract  in  each  instance. 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  do  so. 
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The  Chaihman.  What  are  the  sizes  of  these  dry  docks  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  From  6,000  tons  up  to  20,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  built  with  a  view  to  accommodatii  i: — 

Mr.  PiEz   (interposing).  Practically  all  of  the  standard  cu:. 
that  we  make.    .They  have  a  lifting  capacity  of  8,000   ton>.     • 
Bethlehem  dry  dock  is  a  steel  dock,  and  it  has  a  lifting  capa« r . 
20,000  tons.    That  is  a  very  large  and  effective  dock.    All  the  » * 
docks  are  wood,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  constructed  ar  * 
Norfoik  Navy  Yard,  which  are  graving  docks — that  is,  dock- 
solidly  in  the  ground  of  masonry.    The  others  are  floating  dock-. 

GEORGE  I£ABY  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  Chairman.  "  George  Leary  construction,  $1,365,000/'    ^^    : 
is  the  explanation  of  that?    That  is  not  a  shipyard  or  a  pri^  i' 
owned  shipyard? 

Mr.  PiEz.  No,  sir.-  In  that  particular  case  the  name  of  the  •  : 
tractor  appears.    A  cantract  was  given  to  the  George  Learr  ( • 
struction  Co.  for  the  construction  of  two  7,000-ton  graving  dtvk.-  ^ 
the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard.    We  found  it  absolutely  impossible  to  • 
list  private  capital  there  to  build  the  shop  facilities,  and  they  ' 
not  diop  facilities  at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard.    We  arranged  ^-  '- 
the  Navy  to  put  those  two  docks  there  and  give  a  guaranteed  u«  •  •• 
age  capacity  equivalent  to  the  capacity  of  the  two  docks  for  *  » 
Navy.    That  was  a  part  of  the  original  program  that  we  outJ:*   . 
there — ^the  two  docks  at  Norfolk. 

The  Chairman.  The  Navy  was  not  willing  to  build  them  aiui  v. 
were  not  desirous  of  having  them  to  do  it? 

Mr.  PiEz.  They  had  no  appropriation,  and  they  were  not  will:  j 
to  do  it.  We  felt  that  it  was  better,  if  we  had  to  construct  tv. 
docks  there,  to  construct  them  on  Government  property  already  ^v 
i  sting,  with  the  facilities  there,  than  to  buy  property  and  build  sli";  * 
that  we  needed  to  complete  that  yard. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  is  the  condition,  in  point  of  comi . 
tion,  of  those  various  docks? 

Mr.  PiEz.  That  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  is  74  per  cx^^' 
complete;  the  Alabama  dock  is  12  per  cent  complete;  the  Terr}  A 
Brittain  dock  at  Savannah  is  12  per  cent  complete;  and  at  Jackn'- 
ville,  9  per  cent  complete ;  the  Beaumont,  Tex.,  dock  is  25  per  .^  : 
complete,  and  the  Galveston,  Tex.,  dock  is  18  per  cent  complete.  T 
contract  of  the  Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Co.  at  New  Orleans,  is  1'"' ;-' 
cent  complete,  and  as  to  the  Norfolk  docks,  the  contract  for  then.  \  -- 
just  been  let. 

WILLIAM  T.  DONNELLY  8BSVICES. 

The  Chairman.  Here  again  is  an  item  carried  of  $275,000  for  • '• 
services  of  William  T.  Donnelly. 

Mr.  PiEz.  That  item  is  for  the  estimated  cost  of  the  inspe<*  " 
supervision,  and  services  of  William  T.  Donnelly,  and  covers  ar.  -" 
rangement  made  with  him  whereby  he  is  to  design  and  supor^  -^ 
the  construction  of  10  floating  dry  docks,  8  of  10,000  tons  caps '  ' 
and  two  of  20,000  tons  capacity,  recently  authorized  by  the  hoar  •  * 
trustees,  but  the  contracts  for  which  have  not  yet  been  placed.  T'  • 
is  simply  a  commitment  the  precise  terms  of  which  are  not  yet  r 
out  and  not  an  expenditure  yet. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  have  facilities  for  supervising  this 
rk? 

Vlr.  PiEz.  That  dry-dock  work  is  a  special  work.  Floating  dry- 
:;k  construction  is  rather  special  work.  Mr.  Donnelly  has  some 
her  valuable  patents  on  it,  and  he  surrendered  all  of  those,  and  he 
dertakes  with  his  trained  corps  to  supervise  and  inspect  the  con- 
uction  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral  Eousseau,  who  is  engaged  in  work  with 
Lir  company,  has  had  very  large  experience  in  dry-dock  building 
Panama  ? 

VIr.  PiBz.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  admiral's  time  is  completely  occupied, 
i  it  was  on  the  admiral's  recommendation  that  we  engaged  Don- 
Ij.  We  doubted  very  much  whether  we  could  build  up  the  proper 
signing  and  inspection  corps  for  this  particular  kind  of  dock, 
lese  are  to  be  floating  docks,  and  the  admiral's  experience  has  been 
th  graving  docks  and  locks. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  as  to  these  various  companies ;  that  expense 
II  be  charged  in  as  a  part  of  the  expense  of  building? 
Mr.  PiBz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Referring  to  these  two  Navy  docks,  is  there  any 
I  son  why  they  should  not  have  been  built  either  under  the  super- 
don  of  the  Navy  or  of  Admiral  Rousseau  himself? 
Mr.  PiBz.  The  service  of  Mr.  Donnelly  simply  covers  the  floating 
cks  and  not  the  graving  docks.    This  covers  services  in  connection 
th  the  7  docks  already  included  and  the  10  additional  docks  for 
lich  the  board  has  authorized  us  to  prepare  contracts. 
The  Chairman.  How  have  the  graving  docks  been  built? 
Mr.  PiBZ.  All  the  graving  docks  have  been  built  under  the  direct 
Dervision  of  Admiral  Rousseau  and  Admiral  Harris,  at  Norfolk, 
hniral  Harris  has  had  a  tremendous  amount  of  experience  in  that 
»rk. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  for  a  number  of  years  at  the  head  of  the 
ireau  of  Yards  and  Docks? 

Mr.  PiBZ.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  put  through  a  very  difficult  piece  of 
istruction  at  Brooklyn  in  the  way  of  graving  docks.  There  we 
ve  no  expense  except  the  actual  cost  of  performing  the  contract, 
ary  has  just  completed  a  contract  for  the  Navy  for  a  dry  dock  at 
it  point. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  DOCKS,  LAND,   AND  BEPAIB  FACILITIES — ^ADVANCES. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  addition  to  this  $7,202,500,  you  are  pro- 
sing to  expend  $52,460,000  for  26  additional  docks? 
Mr.  PiEZ.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  repair  facilities  that  go  with  them. 
)w,  we  will  endeavor  in  this  particular  case  to  do  what  we  have 
ne  in  other  cases,  and  that  is  to  enlist  private  capital  to  supply  the 
3air  facilities  and  the  land,  but  we  are  not  meeting  with  any  par- 
ular  degree  of  success  in  that  matter  now. 
The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Mr.  PiBz.  Private  capital  seems  to  be  very  timid,  and  they  want  us 
agree  by  contract  to  amortize  a  very  con3iderable  part  of  the  in- 
stment  they  make  as  a  proper  charge  against  their  repair  work  or 
e  cost  of  the  repair  work. 
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The  Chairman.  They  will  need  those  facilities  subsequently.  - 
thev  not? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  think  that  probably  the  best  thing  we 
do  is  to  own  them  instead  of  leasing  them,  because  I  think  they  ^ 
prove  very  valuable.    I  think  we  should  own  them  rather  than  ::   • 
disadvantageous  terms  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  true,  I  wonder  why  private  capit-'  • 
not  willing  to  go  into  itt    It  is  usually  not  too  timia. 

Mr.  PiEz.  Because  the  costs  are  about  two  and  a  half  times  t  - 
they  are  ordinarily.  The  cost  of  construction  has  gone  up  very  «* 
siderably. 

The  Chairman.  Hav^  you  that  in  mind  when  you  think  th^y 
be  profitable  to  us? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  would  they  not  have  it  in  mind  i 

Mr.  PiEz.  They  seem  to  be  timid  about  putting  up  the  capital 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  the  willingness  of  the  Govemme-:: ' 
spend  money  acting  as  a  deterrent  upon  capital  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Well,  it  acts  as  a  partial  deterrent;  but  I  think  that  .' 
the  (yovernment  would  provide  a  fairly  liberal  amount  to  be  charj 
against  cost,  it  would  induce  private  capital  to  make  investment-.  I 
appeared  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  the  other  day  v.  • 
that  statement,  because  we  can  not  get  to-day  any  shipbuilding  -  •  • 
pany  to  undertake  even  a  moderate  expansion  at  their  own  exp"'  • 
That  is  true,  because  we  can  not  tell  them  how  much  we  will  pt  r: 
them  to  charge  off  against  costs,  and  they  are  unwilling  to  oarr  ; 
very  largely  expanded  plant  under  competitive  peace-time  cond:t     ^ 
when  the  plant  has  been  bought  at  two  or  two  and  a  half  time-  '- 
normal  value.    But  we  have  not  had  any  recommendation  fn^m  " 
Treasury  Department  and  the  revenue  act  has  not  made  any  - 
provision.    You  will  remember  that  the  last  revenue  act  that  f-a- 
the  House  provided  a  reasonable  amortization,  but  limited  it  t»'  . 
per  cent  of  the  profits.    However,  no  new  concern  can  look  for'  ;• 
to  any  great  profits  for  a  year  or  two,  so  that  to  limit  the  write-or 
25  per  cent  simply  means  that  you  are  not  permitting  a  rea^^-r  i 
amortization. 

The  Chairman.  That  depends  on  the  number  of  years  that  ' 
taxation  will  run. 

Mr.  PiEz.  That  provision  may  be  all  right  for  a  large,  well-t-* 
lished,  going  concern  that  is  expanding,  but  it  does  not  apply  -m 
to  a  small  concern. 

The  CiiAiKMAX.  If  they  have  profits  over  a  series  of  yeai^.  i: 
will  at  the  end  of  those  series  of  years  be  able  to  write  off  :i.*>  |><»r  -    * 

^Ir.  PiKz.  Yes.  sir:  but  the  opportunity  for  pn>fits  will  not  '• 
large  after  the  war  is  over  as  they  are  to-day.     Opporttmity  for '.  -* 
profits  to-day  is  the  stimulus  that  induces  men  to  put  in  an  invtvi: 
if  tliey  can  charge  a  considerable  part  of  the  investment  agjiin-t  * 
profits.     If  the  profits  are  to  he  reduced  down  to  20  or  :25  per  ■-' 
and  they  are  to  make  the  charge  out  of  the  small  balance  tb'-  ' 
mains,  they  are  unwilling  to  put  up  their  money.     That  has  It^:. 
experience  in  ship-plants  extensions,  and  it  has  l)een  a  very  >*'* 
Lmpediment  against  the  investment  of  private  capital  in  entt»i.      ^ 
^  any  kind  connected  with  war  industries. 
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The  Chairman.  The  present  scheme  contemplates  the  building  of 
hese  as  Government-owned  plants? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Unless  we  can  make  proper  arrangements  with  private 
apital;  yes,  sir.  That  seems  very  doubtful  from  such  negotiations 
s  we  have  had. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  that  after  the  war  there  will  be 
need  for  facilities  as  great  as  you  are  proposing  to  create  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  I  think  so.  We  have  always  depended  on  the  other  side 
or  repairs,  because  we  have  had  a  very  small  merchant  marine  our- 
elves  and  the  repairs  have  been  made  in  the  home  ports,  but  with  a 
ery  much  larger  tonnage  of  shipping  I  think  our  repairs  will  prob- 
:blv  be  made  in  American  ports,  tneir  home  ports. 

t^he  Chairman.  You  say  that  the  difficulty  in  getting  private  capi- 
al  to  go  into  this  work  is  because  your  construction  costs  are  two 
Lnd  one-half  times  as  much  as  they  are  normally  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  older  shi))building  ccmcems  like 
Tramps  have  their  capital  so  badly  tied  up  m  ship  construction  that 
hey  have  not  any  available  for  investment  in  dry  docks. 

Ihe  Chairman.  They  might  get  some  relief  through  the  War 
-•"inance  Corporation? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

I»OKT L A  N  I)    (  M E.  )    DRY  IKM '  K . 

The  CHAHtMAN.  The  first  thing  is  a  10,000-ton  dry  dcx^k  at  Portland, 
Vic.    What  character  of  dry  dock  is  that  to  be  i 

Mr.  PiEz.  That  is  to  bo  a  floating  dock  and  is  to  have  repair 
'acilities  connected  with  it.  Floating  docks  are  not  always  possible, 
H^cause  sometimes  it  is  too  expensive  to  keep  the  basin  dredged  out. 
Vou  have  to  have  a  very  considerable  depth  of  basin  so  that  you  can 
;ink  the  dock  before  the  vessel  enters. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  propose  paying  for  land  there? 

Mr.  PiKz.  I  do  not  know.  We  have  not  st^lected  the  site.  That  is 
III  oHtimated  cost,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  worked  out  the  details? 

Mr.  Pi>:z.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  worked  out  the  details. 

m:\v  vokk  and  i'Hii.auku'Hia  ohy  ikx-ks. 

The  CHAHtMAN.  How  s(um  do  yon  ])roj>('S(»  to  go  into  this  progi-am? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  We  are  endeavcjring  now  to  take  rare  of  10  dry  docks 
>f  lO.O(K)  to  '20.000  tcjns,  apporti(>»iing  a  part  of  them  to  Xew  York 
iii({  two  of  them  to  Philadelphia.  That  is  oin-  first  endeavor  out  of 
his  ]>rogram,  but  we  ought  to  develop  this  fast  enough  so  that  all  of 
:h\^  construction  will  be  under  way  or  substantially  all  of  it  before 
:hc  eud  of  the  year.  We  are  so  badly  in  need  of  the  facilitios.  The 
rt'P^Tt  of  this  commission  has  held  us  up  a  little  longer  than  we  px- 
jXH'ted  to  be  held  up. 

The  Chairman.  When  do  you  expect  to  complete  them  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  They  will  not  be  completed  for  a  year,  and  some  not  for 
1.5  or  18  months.  Graving  docks  take  from  a  year  to  a  year  and  a 
half  to  construct,  dependent  on  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Are  yon  going  to  be  able  to  get  the  steel  material 
for  this  work? 
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« 

Mr.  PiEz.  Floating  docks  are  made  largely  of  wooden  ponkKHis  .' 
the  wings  are  of  steel.  Graving  docks  are  largely  masonry.  Th^rr . 
relatively  little  steel  in  them. 

PORTSMOUTH    (N.  H.)    DRY  DOCK. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  dock  that  yoo  are  '•:. 
templating  at  Portsmouth,  X.  H.  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  That  is  a  floating  dock. 

The  Chairman.  Or  what  capacity  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  A  10,000-ton  dock. 

The  Chairman.  The  cost  se«ms  to  be  very  much  less  than  a  era^ /: 
dock  of  the  same  capacity. 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir;  very  much;  it  is  a  very  much  less  diir. 
proposition. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  life  of  it? 

Mr.  PiEz.  A  graving  dock  is  practically  everlasting.     As  to  v 
wooden  docks,  1  saw  some  on  the  west  coast  that  seemed  to  I  r 
stood  up  pretty  well  for  15  years.    The  trouble  is  they  require  n:-' 
constant  dredging  of  the  basin,  while  the  graving  docks  are  not  -  - 
ject  to  repair  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  such  a  very  large  difference,  however,  s. 
the  investment? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir.    Wherever  we  can,  we  are  goin^  to  esta'r-  '• 
floating  docks.    Many  of  them  have  shops  that  go  with  them  :/ 
represent  half  of  the  investment — ^machine  shops,  some  fabricat:: 
shops  for  steel,  and  the  smith  shops. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  submit  with  this  program  s«^^ 
details  showing  to  what  extent  you  expect  to  furnish  siiops  wi:: 
equipment,  etc.,  in  connection  with  the  dry  dock  proper  i 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir.  Shops  go  with  the  Portland,  Boston,  Fa! 
River,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  docl^  Charlei?t-: 
and  Pensacola  docks  are  floating  docks. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  existing  dry-dock  facilities  at  arj 
of  these  places? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  Very  little.    There  are  some  in  New  York,  but  thev  tr 
terribly  overloaded.    There  is  a  small  graving  dock  at  Cramp:^  n 
Philadelphia,  but  outside  of  that  there  is  nothing  except  at  t- 
League  Island  Navy  Yard.    There  is  a  very  small  marine  rail^^ 
there. 

BOSTON    (MASS.)    DRY  DOCK. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  nothing  at  Boston? 

Mr.  PiEz.  At  Boston  there  is  Simpson's  dock  and  a  large  municrt. 
dock  that  is  awaiting  completion.  I  think  the  municipality  of  R*- 
ton  spent  a  million  dollars  or  more  or  a  large  graving  dock«  but  tL ; 
want  to  borrow  $250,000  from  the  Government  to  complete  it 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  propose  having  in  addition  to  that  tlr* 
others  at  Boston? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir.  Boston  is  one  of  the  most  active  ports.  Ti"' 
is  a  tremendous  need  there  of  a  dock  and  repair  facilities,  il^'  ^ 
New  York  and  Norfolk,  more  so  than  at  Philadelphia  and  Baltiui-*'' 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Because  the  ship  movements  out  of  the  ports  is  so  ni' 
smaller,  but  Boston,  Norfolk,  and  New  York  points  are  very  active. 
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MARINE  RAILWAYS  AT  PROVIDENCE,  R.   I.,   SEATTLE,   WASH.,  AND  ASTORIA,  OREG. 

The  Chairman.  At  Providence,  E.  L,  Seattle,  and  Astoria  you  pro- 
pose to  build  marine  railways? 

.  Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir.    I  think  we  have  closed  the  contract  at  Provi- 
dence. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  expect  to  be  able  to  do  that  by  loan? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  that  be  true  of  the  other  two? 

Mr.  PiEz.  I  am  not  sure  of  that  at  Seattle.  I  think  we  can  nego- 
tiate on  the  loan  basis  at  Astoria,  Oreg. 

• 

DRY    DOCKS    GENERALLY. 

The  Chairman.  One  dock  seems  to  be  going  to  Fall  Eiver  or  N«w 
Ix>ndon  or  Providence;  it  has  not  been  determined? 

Mr.  PiEz.  No,  sir. 

The  (Chairman.  That  is  to  be  a  gi-aving  dock? 

Mr.  PiEz.  No ;  a  floating  dock  with  a  repair  plant. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  the  cost  there  is  the  same  as  the  graving 
dock  you  figure  at  Portland,  Me? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Portland  is  a  floating  dock,  but  with  repair  facilities. 

The  CiL\iRMAN.  You  are  figuring  to  build  10  in  New  York? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where? 

Mr.  PiEz.  I  think  four  are  to  go  at  Weehawken.  Those  are  to  be 
of  a  peculiar  type  of  deck,  known  as  the  high-level  dock — we  have 
a  proposition  from  there — by  which  the  vessel  enters  a  lock  and 
then  is  elevated  practically  as  it  would  be  in  a  lock  to  the  dry  dock 
that  is  practically  above  the  water  line.  It  enters  a  basin  and  then 
floats  into  any  one  of  four  or  five  or  six  compartments. 

Mr.  Eagan.  Has  that  any  connection  with  Tietjen  &  Lang? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  I  do  not  remember  the  name.  I  will  try  to  recall  the 
name  of  the  man  who  made  the  proposal.  These  negotiations  were 
made  with  the  Port  and  Harbor  Facilities  Commission. 

Mr.  Engan.  Was  the  name  King? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Xo:  it  soimded  a  little  like  a  German  name. 

The  CiLMRMAN.  Reverting  back  to  Boston,  do  you  know  whether 
there  was  a  proposal  on  the  part  of  the  Navy  looking  to  taking  over 
the  municipal  dr}^  dock? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  there  is  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  Xaval  Affairs  a  bill  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  PiEz.  They  applied  to  us  for  a  loan  of  $250,000  to  complete  it, 
but  wo  did  not  fool  that  we  should  undertake  it.  They  asked  us  for 
the  sum  of  $250,000  to  complete  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
have  been  in  negotiations  with  the  Navy  t)epartment  or  not.  I  thinlc 
the  dock  is  in  an  advanced  stage  of  completion,  but  I  have  not  seen  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  report  of  this  commission  give  any  detail 
as  to  the  places  where  the  docKs  should  be  built  and  estimates  of  what 
the  work  would  probably  cost  ? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  Yes,  sir.  They  made  a  fairly  complete  survey — ^they 
did  not  make  a  report — a  very  fairly  complete  survey  of  the  vessels 
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clearing  at  eaoh  port,  the  business  done  tiiere,  and  the  need  for  r!^ 
dock,  and  they  appraised  the  docks  at  about  $2,000,000  or  $2,10iv  . 
ineiuding  lana,  i^epair  facilities,  and  the  floating  dock.  I  think  t  .- 
graving  docks  were  estimated  at  about  $2,000,000  each  as  an  aver;:::? 
proposition.  You  can  not  tell  until  you  get  at  the  exact  locati":^. 
The  recommendations  were  submitted  to  the  Emergency  Fleet  O 
porati(m  for  the  purpose  of  negotiaticm  and  closing  the  contrai '-. 
This  estimate  is  purely  an  estimate,  and  is  supposed  to  represent  t:t' 
limit  of  cost  within  which  we  are  to  woA.    It  would  not  be  <• ;: 

gdlicy  to  put  a  graving  dock  where  a  floating  dock  would  do.  Tjin- 
hiladelphia:  Philadelphia  is  an  extremely  bad  place  for  a  float;:  f 
dock;  the  Delaware  River  silts  up  very  badly,  and  the  expens*  «: 
maintaining  a  basin  there  for  sinking  the  dock  would  be  very  larp. 

The  Chairman.  You  ai*e  figuring  on  three  10,000-ton  docl£s  at  r h  ! 
adelphia,  to  cost  $10,000,000? 

Mr.  PiEz.  One  is  in  the  upper  section  of  the  Delaware,  near  Phil»- 
delphia ;  the  next  one  is  down  about  Gloucester ;  and  the  third  ohf  > 
down  between  Chester  and  Wilmington. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  dry -dock  facilities  at  Hog  Islam' 

Mr.  PiEZ.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  room  for  one  there? 

Mr.  PiEz.  I  would  not  want  to  complicate  Hog  Island  with  a' ) 
dry-dock  facilities.  We  have  not  any  large  machine-shop  facilit  - 
there.  We  buy  everything.  We  would  have  to  have  machine  fa- 
ties  with  it.  1  think  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  complicate  the  >it  : 
tion  there  with  anv  further  dry  dock.  If  the  yard  were  given  < :  • 
the  dry  dock  woulcl  be  too  far  away  to  attract  men  and  hold  thtiii.  1 
think,  too  far  away  from  the  center  of  population. 

Mr.  Varb.  Are  they  not  more  eflicient  when  they  are  in  close  pr»'\ 
imi^  to  the  source  or  supply  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Very  much  more  so;  yes^  sir.  What  we  have  trie<^l  to  :• 
is  to  keep  the  docks  an  entirely  separate  proposition  from  the  a»"^i  • 
shipbuilding  yards.  Take  a  yard  like  the  Todd  yard  at  Seattle.  T  - 
presence  there  of  a  dry  dock  has  militated  against  the  proper  gum  * 
of  shipbuilding  facilities.  When  a  large  repair  job  conies  in  il.^ 
men  work  day  and  night  and  they  are  paid  double  time  for  overt  •.  ^. 
It  is  not  unusual,  for  instance,  in  the  Erie  Basin,  at  the  repair  v:.r 
there,  to  have  men  work  steadily  for  60  hours  and  then  lay  off  foi  i 
week.  They  get  8  hours  single  time  and  52  hours  double  time  j  :*'• 
so  that  they  get  112  hours  pay  for  60  hours  work.  So  that  attri.i- 
all  the  men  trom  the  shipbuilding  yard  to  the  repair  plant  an<]  f- 
shipyard  temporarily  stops  turning  out  its  work  while  the  big  ref.t  - 
job  is  going  on. 

The  Chairman.  That  might  be  a  very  weighty  reastm  when  w> 
are  trying  to  very  much  increase  your  output,  but  would  that  :u  '* 
in  normal  times? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  I  think  that  in  normal  times  a  drv  dock  in  conn*^  i  " 
with  a  shipyard  would  be  an  advantage,  at  least  to  the  >hi|)>MT : 
owner,  because  repairs  are  always  more  profitable  than   pure  «* 
struction. 

The  CiiAiHMAX.  I  am  wondering,  that  being  so,  whether  you  w.i-  • 
unless  the  need  is  very  great,  to  place  these  dry  docks  away  from  - 
without  any  connection  with  the  shipyards? 
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Mr.  PzEz.  We  are  negotiating  now  with  the  Cramps  to  see  whether 
we  can  not  build  one  in  fairly  close  proximity  to  them  and  get  thep 
to  lease  it  from  us  if  they  have  not  the  mone^  with  which  to  buy  it, 
pending  negotiations  later  on  for  the  acquisition  of  the  dry  dock. 
We  have  had  several  propositions  from  Philadelphia  parties,  but  they 
were  of  a  speculative  character,  and  we  have  not  entertained  theni. 
We  want  men  who  are  familiar  with  repairs,  know  something  about 
ship  repairs,  and  know  something  about  operating  a  plant  of  that 
kind,  especially  if  the  Government  is  going  to  furnish  substantially 
all  the  money  put  into  it.  We  have  b^n  approached  by  two  people 
in  Philadelphia  who  claimed  they  had  all  the  money  underwritten, 
but  Bpon  investigation  it  did  not  appear  to  us  that  they  would  make 
good.  Many  of  them  say  that  have  the  money  underwritten,  but  thev 
can  not  proHduoe  after  you  give  them  the  contract. 

Mr.  Vare.  The  three  locations  that  you  have  enumerated,  namely, 
the  upper  Delaware  Biver,  adjacent  to  Oloucester,  and  adjacent  to 
Chester,  are  virtually  in  the  three  shipbuilding  districts,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Pnsz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Vare.  So  that  in  time  of  peace  they  would  be  available. 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  of  great  advantage  in  time  of  peace  to 
have  what  are  known  as  open  docks,  so  that  any  shipyard  can  under- 
take repairs  and  send  their  gangs  over  to  the  open  docks  and  pay 
rental  for  the  docks.  That  keeps  the  facilities  open  to  all  and  makes 
competitic^  in  repairs.  There  is  always  a  charge  on  the  part  of  the 
shipping  men  that  the  repair  men  hold  them  up,  particularly  when 
the  repair  facilities  are  limited. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  figuring  one  at  Norfolk? 

Mr.  Pi£z.  An  additional  one  at  Norfolk;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  addition  to  the  two  you  are  building  at  the 
navy  yard  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes.  Norfolk  is  terribly  congested.  Of  course,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  active  ports  of  embarkation  that  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  expect  to  place  this  dock? 

Mr.  PiEz.  I  do  not  know  a.s  to  the  exact  place.  Adn^iral  Rosseav,  J 
think,  has  been  down  there  and  been  in  touch  with  the  commission.  It 
is  somewhere  in  the  harbor.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  at  Norfolk 
or  on  the  Newport  News  side. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  is  one  at  Charleston.  Charleston  has 
never  been  developed  very  much  as  a  port  of  embarkation,  has  it  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  No;  but  it  is  getting  more  active.  That  is  a  very  small 
floatijig  dock,  as  you  will  see. 

The  Chairman.  Then  even  a  smaller  one  at  Pensacola? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  smaller  one  seems  to  coat  more  than  the 
one  at  Charleston. 

Mr.  PiEz.  I  think  the  one  at  Charleston  is  a  sin^e-wing  dock,  that 
is,  it  is  an  ell-shaped  dock.  In  the  Charlestoi^  case  part  of  the  cost 
is  borne  by  private  interests,  and  this  will  represent  a  loan  on  the 
dock. 

The  Chairman.  What  can  you  say  as  to  your  judgment  of  the  need, 
from  a  strictly  military  standpoint,  of  adding  these  dry-dock  facUi- 
ties? 
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Mr.  PiBz.  Either  we  have  got  to  spend  money  in  dry  docks  or  tie 
up  our  vessels  and  have  a  very  much  larger  investment  in  vessel>. 

The  Chaihman.  How  soon  do  you  expect  to  get  any  of  these  dock* 
in  commission  so  as  to  get  any  benefit  irom  them. 

Mr.  PiEz.  Not  within  a«  year,  but  our  large  fleet  will  be  comiri: 
out  in  a  year,  too.  We  will  be  turning  out  from  eight  to  nine  milli^jn 
tons  of  shipping  next  year,  and  we  do  not  want  to  let  that  lie  idie 
waiting  for  dock  repair  facilities,  even  if  the  war  is  over. 

The  Chairman.  Will  there  be  any  tremendous  need  for  repairs 
with  a  new  fleet. 

Mr.  PiEz.  Tremendous,  yes;  and  for  the  old  too,  because  they 
have  all  been  running  to  the  limit.  The  vessels  are  inadequately 
repaired  now,  and  they  make  trips  when  they  ought  to  be  laid  up. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  report  of  this  commission  undertake  to 
show  the  dock  facilities? 

Mr.  PiEz.  The  commission  has  that  information :  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  any  estimate  made  as  to  tne  total  facilities 
that  would  be  needed  on  the  completion  of  the  merchant  marine  you 
are  building? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  Yes ;  and  the  ratio  between  the  tonnage  and  the  number 
of  docks  was  developed. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  that  data  now  before  you? 

Mr.  PiEz.  No;  but  I  can  submit  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  into  the  record  a  complete 
summary  of  the  conclusions  that  this  commission  reacheci  touching 
the  existing  dry-dock  facilities  and  the  estimated  needs  in  their  rela- 
tionship to  the  tonnage,  existing  and  prospective. 

Mr.  PiEz.  I  will  do  that.  I  think  this  is  a  very  good  investmert, 
and  an  investment  that  would  reflect  itself  in  a  reauced  number  of 
ships  required  to  carry  a  specified  tonnage. 

Division  of  Operations. 
United  States  Shipping  Boabd  Emergency  Fleet  CJokporation. 

Washington,  June  19,  i9/>. 
Hon.  Edward  N.  Hurley, 

Chainnan  Shipping  Board,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hurley:  The  port  and  harbor  faciUties  commission  is  re<x)niine:.«:- 
Ing  the  following  facilities  at  the  ports  mentioned : 

Portland,  Me.:  One  floating  dry  dock  of  10,000  tons  lifting  capacity:  »):• 
floating  repair  shop  of  sufficient  size  and  equipment  to  handle  ordinary  repn'r- 
to  ships  in  the  stream  or  alongside  commercial  pier ;  one  home  pier  and  s!.  ►: 
to  serve  the  floating  repair  shop;  one  floating  coaling  plant,  of  50  tons  pt.»r  h  •. • 
capacity,  for  bunkering  ships  In  the  stream. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. :  One  floating  dry  dock  of -the  maximum  size  capable?    : 
being  used  in  the  basin  at  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  formerly  occuple^i  * 
h  floating  dry  dock;  this  dry  dock  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  ivj-..: 
facilities  of  the  navy  yard. 

Boston,  Mass. :  The  offer  of  a  bonus  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts  f«»r  *^ 
completion  of  the  Commonwealth  dry  dock,  if  practicable  to  complete  It  wir: 
the  present  calendar  year;  the  cnstruction  of  three  10,000-toii  floatioi:  ♦!:• 
docks ;  two  floating  repair  shops  with  necessary  home  pier  and  yarti  as  ah-  ^  * 
described;  coal  storage  cfipncity  of  100,000  tons,  with  the  necessary  serr  » 
pier ;  fuel  oil  storage  of  100,000  barrels  capacity. 

Fall  Kiver,  Mass.,  New  London,  Conn.,  and  Providence,  R.  I.:  One  Wa^'^ 
ton  dry  dock  with  accompanying  repair  facilities  to  serve  same. 

New  York:  This  harbor  is  still  under  survey  but  unquestionably  the  ccmir.,- 
slon  will  recommend  not  less  than  10  floating  dry  docks  of  capacities  ranir.'- 
from  8,000  to  20,000  tons;  increased  capacity  and  improved  type  of  coal  ab'l  • 
facilities  to  cover  present  deficiencies;  repair  facilities  of  sufficient  capartn  f 
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serve  the  dry  docks  above  described ;  three  floating  repair  shops,  with  necessary 
home  station  as  herein  above  described. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. :  Three  dry  docks  not  less  than  700  feet  long,  or  less  than 
30,000  tons  lifting  capacity,  with  shop  facilities  to  serve  same;  one  floating 
repair  shop,  to  bnse  on  one  of  these  yards;  one  modeni  coaling  pier  of  maximum  • 
capacity  for  bunkering. 

Baltimore,  Md. :  One  floating  dry  dock  of  10,000  tons  lifting  capacity ;  one 
floating  repair  shop  with  home  station ;  one  modern  high  capacity  coaling  pier, 
100,000  barre's  capacity  fuel  oil  storage  to  be  served  by  coal  pier. 

Norfolk  Harbor :  Two  graving  drj'  docks  not  less  than  700  feet  long,  one  float- 
ing dry  dock  not  less  than  10,000  tons  lifting  capacity ;  two  floating  repair  shops 
with  pier  and  yard  for  home  station ;  one  modern  coaling  pier ;  100,000  barrels 
storage  capacity  for  fuel  oil  served  by  coal  piers. 

The  commission  is  not  prepared  to  date  to  make  any  definite  recommendation 
on  South  Atlantic  or  Gulf  ports,  but  from  information  now  in  its  possession  it 
will  recommend  increased  port  fac  lities  at  Charleston,  Savannah,  Brunswick, 
Jacksonville,  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  and  Galveston,  and  probably  Tampa  and 
Pensacola. 

With  the  exception  of  the  dry  dock  recommended  at  Oakland,  Cal.,  the  com- 
mission is  not  prepared  to  make  recommendations  on  the  Pacific  pending  a 
report  from  one  of  the  members  of  the  commission  who  is  now  on  the  Pacific 
coast. 

The  above  recommendations  are  made  with  the  understanding  that  dry-dock 
contracts  have  already  been  made  at  Baltimore,  Savannah,  Jacksonville,  Mobile, 
New  Orleans,  Beaumont,  and  Galveston,  Tex.,  the  sizes  of  which  are  definitely 
fixed  in  the  contracts,  these  dry  docks  being  intended  for  steel  ships,  and  that 
marine  railways  intended  for  the  3,500-ton  deadweight  wood  ships  are  under 
contract  for  the  harbors  of  Portland,  Me.,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  Hampton,  Va., 
Savannah,  Ga.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Tampa,  Fla.,  Mobile,  Ala.,  Beaumont,  Tex., 
and  Oakland  (San  Francisco  Harbor),  Cal.,  and  that  the  Fleet  Corporation 
proposes  to  construct  several  more  marine  railways  of  3,200  tons  hauling  ca- 
fMicity  for  the  purpose  of  docking  the  larger-sized  wood  ships  now  under  design. 
Respectfully, 

United  States  Shipping  Board  Port 

AND  Harbor  Faciuties  Commission. 
E.  F.  Oabbt. 


memorandum. 

United  States  Shipping  Board, 
Port  and  Harbor  Facilities  Commission, 

Washinffton,  D.  C,  July  2S,  1918, 

Referring  to  recommendation  of  Mr.  Hurley,  dated  June  19,  1918,  cotering 
dry  docks  at  Portland,  Me.,  Portsmouth,  N,  H.,  Boston  (Fall  River,  Mass.,  New 
London,  Conn.,  and  Providence,  R,  I.),  Baltimore,  and  Norfolk. 

Phlladelpha  has  been  disposed  of,  and  the  information  is  in  possession  of 
the  Fleet  Corporation. 

Definite  final  recommendation  has  been  made  for  four  docks  at  Weehawken. 

Nothing  has  been  heard  from  Boston  in  regard  to  the  municipal  dock. 

The  other  points  mentioned  will  have  to  be  carefully  surveyed  in  order  to 
provide  the  detailed  reasons  for  placing  docks  at  those  locat  ons  before  the 
commission  can  make  a  final  recommendation.  The  commission  is  quite  con- 
vinced that  its  final  recommendations  will  confirm  the  recommendation  of 
June  19,  whch  recommendation  was  the  result  of  analyzing  data  In  possession 
of  others  and  acquired  by  the  commission  without  personal  sur>'ey  of  the  ports. 

E.  F.  Carry. 

P.  S. — ^The  commission  has  also  definitely  recommended  a  5,000-ton  floating 
dock  at  Pensacola. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Piez,  why  are  you  not  able  to  give  to  us  some- 
thing more  than  a  very  loose  estimate? 

Mr.  Piez.  Because  each  case  has  got  to  be  treated  separately.  That 
means  that  the  preparation  of  plans  has  got  to  precede  the  prepara- 
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tion  of  the  estimate.  Now,  we  may  find  that  the  proper  kind  of 
locality  is  not  available,  and  we  may  have  to  build  a  more  exp^n?i-*f 
or  a  less  expensive  dopk  than  we  thought.  All  we  can  hope  to  do  :> 
to  average  the  costs,  some  of  which  may  be  exceeded  and  soioe  of 
which  may  be  below;  the  actual  construction  may  exceed  or  tb- 
a<rtual  construction  may  be  below  the  estimate.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  worth  while  to  do  any  more  than  to  develop  one  scheme  and  have 
that  scheme  representative  in  both  layout  and  character  of  constru*-- 
iion  as  well  as  iji  estimated  cost.  That  is  the  quick  way  to  deTek^i^ 
an  estimate  of  this  kind,  and  then  leave  the  actual  development  of 
details  to  a  time  when  there  has  been  a  determination  of  the  locati^'r. 
and  character  of  the  dock. 

The  Chairman.  Translated  that  means  you  are  asking  Congress 
simply  on  faith  to  take  the  broad  general  plan  of  the  Shipping  Bosr<] 
and  indorse  it. 

Mr.  PiEz.  No ;  although  we  are  asking  substantially  that  when  ^e 
ask  you  to  gire  us  permission  to  build  t  mlUion  toi^  of  shipping  at 
an  estimated  price  of  so  much,  because  we  can  not  determine  with 
absolute  certamtv  what  it  is  going  to  cost  us.  Maj.  Van  Vlecfc  piit 
down  the  cost  of  his  troopships,  but  I  do  not  think  he  has  made  it 
neafrly  high  enough,  and  it  is  at  best  an  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  an  estimate  as  to  ships,  and  that  dif- 
fers a  little  bit  from  an  estimate  as  to  a  permanent  plant  investment 
where  locality  and  a  great  many  other  things  are  factors  that  m^j 
or  may  not  be  properly  weighed  in  making  the  investment- 
Mr.  Pdez.  But,  after  all,  we  have  got  to  be  clothed  with  authoritv 
to  spend  a  certain  amount  of  money  before  we  can  even  negpotiate. 
and  until  we  negotiate  and  find  the  proper  party  to  join  us  vlvA 
become  our  partner  in  this  or  decide  upon  the  proper  location,  in 
case  we  decided  upon  Government  ownership,  we  can  not  possiblv 
develop  our  plans.  We  would  not  be  justified  in  doing  it,  l^ecau'-e 
they  might  have  to  be  modified,  if  that  location  were  not  suitaMf. 
So  it  is  very  difficult  in  that  sort  of  a  proposition  to  develop  yoiir 
plans  in  advance.  If  we  had  unlimited  time  we  could  spend  a  year 
m  making  a  proper  investigation  and,  perhaps,  we  might  be  justifie*! 
in  d^ing  it.  But  if  we  are  going  to  have  anything  like  the  tonnsLV 
coming  out — and  we  hope  to  get  about  500,000  tons  per  month  before 
the  end  of  the  year — I  do  not  see  what  you  are  going  to  do  with  tho 
ships  after  you  get  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  anticipating  this  thing  for  six  '■: 
eifrht  months  and  in  that  time  presumaoly  you  ou<rht  to  havt*  Kv 
able  to  ^et  some  details  of  the  proijram  in  order  to  present  thc»m. 

Mr.  PiEz.  If  I  had  been  churned  with  the  responsibility  I   Wi    ' 
have  come  before  you  with  a  larger  estimate  and  would  have  ii 
the  docks  well  under  way  before  this  time.    We  spent  some  xxuh*  - 
looking  around  seeing  what  the  actual  needs  were,  and    whnr 
tons  of  shipping  clearing  from  each  port  were,  and  we  arriviMl. 
most  of  these  cases,  at  substantiallv  the  same  determination  u   * 
we  had  arrived  at  when  I  appealed  before  the  committee  earlier  ' 
the  year,  except  that  the  New  York  Harbor  docks  were  consider:!'   • 
increased.     Bnt  all  of  these  months  of  investigation  have  not  cL -^ 
anything  but  confirm  our  expectation  that  there  would  be  a  very  coo- 
siderable  need  for  these  docks. 
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The  Chairman.  How  iinicb  consultation  has  there  been  with  the 
harbor  commi&sion  of  New  York  in  connection  with  the  (Iry  docks 
there  and  how  mnch  at  other  phices  where  similar  conmuKsions  exist? 

Mr.  PiBZ.  I  can  not  tell  you  about  that,  but  Admiral  Koussoau  has 
k^pt  in  Ter\'  close  touch  wntb  that.  He  has  been  a  niember  of  all  of 
these  harbor  commisosions,  he  has  attende<l  all  of  their  meeting-.,  and  I 
have  great  confidence  in  his  ability. 

AuiymNr.  accounts. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  last  hearing  it  developed  that  you  gentle- 
men were  doing  your  own  auditing,  and  as  a  result  of  that  it  was 
suggested  and  agreed  to  by  everyone  that  it  was  desirable  that  the 
(iovcrnment  institute  an  audit.  We  accordingly  carried  a  provision 
in  the  law  re(}uiring  the  Government  to  institute  an  auditing  system 
in  connection  with  the  expenditures  made  by  the  Shipping  Board 
and  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  What  has  been  done  in  that 
regard? 

Mr.  PiEz.  That  is  under  way  now.  Our  auditors  and  the  Treasury 
Department  have  had  several  sessions,  and  I  think  the  regiUations 
and  rules  they  have  laid  down  have  l)een  practically  assented  to  and 
thev  will  audit  us  as  of  Julv  1. 

The  Chair3ian.  Are  they  going  to  make  a  retroactive  audit? 

Mr.  PiEz.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  The  Shipping  Board  ordered 
a  separate  retroactive  audit  by  an  outside  certified  public  accountant, 
and  I  think  the  intent  of  the  Treasury  is  to  begin  an  audit  as  of  July 
1,  and  all  of  our  reports  are  to  be  made  on  certain  prescribed  forms. 
We  have  expended  to  the  31st  of  Julv,  out  of  a  total  appropriation  of 
$2,530,451,000,  $941,(>70,298.02.  Our  expenditures  are  running  about 
$180,000,000  per  month. 

The  Chairman.  What  estimate  have  you  as  to  what  your  expendi- 
tures in  cash  will  be  during  this  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  PiEz,  We  are  expending  now  at  the  rate  of  $180,000,000  a 
month,  and  we  will  probably  go  a  little  above  that  as  our  yards 
intensify  a  little  more. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  contemplate  the  need  of  any  additional 
cash  during  this  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  PiEz.  T  think  not.  The  year  begins  the  first  of  July,  does  it 
not? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  PiKz.  I  think  not.  We  have  an  unexpemled  balance  of 
$1,634,000,000. 

KMERGENrV    FI^EET    CORPORATfOX    OFFICES    AT    PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  moved  all  of  your  offices  over  to  Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes.  ^ir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  rou  housed  over  there? 

Mr.  PiEz.  At  140  North  Broad  Street  and  153  North  Broad  Street. 
We  took  a  building  that  was  devoted  to  the  storage  of  automobiles 
and  made  an  office  building:  of  it — that  is,  moved  our  offices  in.  It 
is  a  very  good  building  too:  it  is  a  concrete  building,  and  we  have 
eight  floors. 
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The  Chairman.  How  is  your  expense  there  compared  to  what  it 
was  here  in  Washington? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Well,  our  expense  is  increasingr  constantly,  because  Vf 
are  taking  on  new  functions.  Our  housing  expenditure,  for  instar  •^. 
has  grown  tremendously,  because  we  are  fairly  active  now  in  t  .* 
prosecution  of  all  our  housing  projects,  which  we  were  not  t:.!^-r 
montlis  ago.  We  are  called  upon  to  take  a  very  much  more  aci.»t 
.supervision  of  the  labor  problem.  We  have  had  to  put  repre^^-r.  i- 
tives  into  each  yard;  we  have  a  very  much  larger  statf  of  inspe<:«!^ 
«foing,  because  we  are  const  met  in  2:  at  a  very  much  higlipr  r.ii- 
Hov.ever,  I  think  our  total  expenditures  will  probably  be  well  :-.- 
side  of  1  per  cent  of  our  costs,  which,  consideringr  the  fact  that  ^•: 
supervise  and  largely  purchase  all  of  the  material,  control  its  ^Irl.v- 
ery.  and  control  the  labor  problem,  is  not  very  much. 

The  Chairman'.  You  are  doing  a  pretty  big  business. 

Mr.  PiEz.  We  are  doing  a  huge  business. 

The  CuAiKMAN.  That  ought  to  make  your  overhead  pretty  mi..'.  < 

Mr.  PiKz.  One  per  cent  is  pretty  small  for  an  engineering  overhv  i  i. 
"N^ow  that  supplies  have  grown  very  limited  we  are  forcecl  to  t  :• 
substantially  all  material  for  all  the  vards  in  the  country,  allocatir.j 
Mie  orders,  and  it  is  only  by  doing  that  that  we  can  so  distribute  our 
orders  as  to  be  sure  of  deliveries,  but  it  has  imposed  a  very  heavy 
tax  on  us.  We  would  like  to  delegate  some  of  it  back  to  the  shif>- 
yards,  and  we  will  just  as  soon  as  conditions  become  normal. 


Wednesday,  October  2, 191S. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MB.  P.  A.  S.  FBANKUN,  CHAIBMAN  OF  THE  SHIP- 
PINO  CONTEOL  COMMITTEE;  MB.  SHEBMAN  L.  WHIPPLE,  GO* 
EBAL  COUNSEL,  AND  MB.  BOSSITEB,  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
SHIPPINO  BOABD. 

FOR  CHARTER  HIRE  OF  TRANSPORTS,  ETC. 

The  Chairhan.  Mr.  Franklin,  there  is  pending  an  estimate  before 
the  committee  in  connection  with  the  it^s  for  the  Quarte^ma^;^^ 
Department  of  the  Army,  $342,432,000  for  the  purpose  of  charter 
hire  of  transports,  etc.  The  Shipping  Board  is  securing  for  the 
Army  all  vessels  that  they  are  now  using  other  than  Army-owned 
vessels. 

Mr.  Frankmn.  Yes,  sir;  other  than  Army-owned  vessels  and  otlier 
than  such  British  vessels  as  are  carrying  troops. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  charter  hire  of  those  made  direct  through 
the  War  Department  and  not  through  your  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  There  are  only  a  tew  ships  that  are  being  chartered 
directly  by  the  War  Department.  They  are  particidarly  the  thm* 
big  ships,  the  Mauretania^  the  Olympic^  and  the  Aquitania.  The 
other  British  steamers  carrying  troops  to  England  and  France  trr 
carrying  them  on  a  per-head  basis. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  supplies  they  are  carrying  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  They  are  carrying  very  small  quantities  of  sup- 
plies in  British  steamers.  The  supplies,  generally,  are  jgpio^g  ^ 
American  steamers  or  neutral  vessels  controlled  by  the  Shipping 
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Board ;  that  is,  chartered,  owned,  requisitioned,  or  controlled  by  the 
Shipping  Board.  Practically  none  of  the  supplies  are  going  in  any- 
thing else. 

The  Chairman.  This  estimate  is  predicated  upon  the  chartering 
of  about  580  vessels  of  approximately  8,200  deadweight  tons  each,  it 
being  estimated  that  911  ships  will  be  in  this  service  at  the  close  of 
the  iiscal  year  1919,  and  of  this  number  580  chartered  ships  will  be 
the  average  number  continually  in  the  service  during  the  entire 
fiscal  year.  The- estimate  is  based  upon  an  average  rate  of  $6  per 
dead- weight  ton  per  month,  or  $590,400  per  ship  per  year.  Are  you 
able  to  tell  us  the  number  of  ships  that  are  at  present  being  char- 
tered by  you  for  the  use  of  the  Army  and  the  number  of  American- 
owned  ships  in  addition  to  that  which  are  being  used  by  the  Army, 
and  your  program  for  the  rest  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  can  tell  von  this,  and,  of  course,  vou  are  as  in- 
terestod  in  keeping  it  all  strictly  confidential  as  I  am,  and  therefore 
T  crive  it  to  you  in  that  way.  We  have  to-day  277  freight  steamers 
oinplnyed  in  the  Army  service  carrying  traffic  from  here  to  France; 
wr»  have  about  60  troop-carrying  steamers.  Now,  the  great  majority, 
if  not  all  of  those  ships,  are  taken  practically  through  the  Shipping 
Board.  Some  of  those  steamers  are  owned  by  the  Shipping  Board, 
><»nie  are  requisitioned  from  private  owners,  and  some  are  chartered 
from  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Japan  by  the  Shipping  Board. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  want  to  arrive  at,  if  I  can,  is  the  total 
number  of  chartered  ships  that  will  l)e  turned  over  to  the  Army  dur- 
ing this  fiscal  year  for  use  in  the  transport  of  supplies  or  of  men,  and 
added  to  that  the  number  of  Government-owned  ships  not  owned  by 
the  Army  that  will  be  turned  over  for  such  service. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Those  figures  we  could  give  you.  The  chartered 
steamers  would  be  the  steamers  I  have  just  outlined  to  you,  including 
also  the  Dutch  steamers  that  were  taken  over. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  could  snbmit  a  table  touching  the  number  of 
chartered  steamers  that  you  will  through  the  year  furnish  to  the  War 
Department,  with  the  charter  hire  that  you  will  have  to  pay  for  those 
steamers  and  which  should  be  reimbursed  to  the  Shipping  Board 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  Armv :  then  if  vou  can  with  that  statement 
submit  a  table  of  (Tovernment-owned  ships  that  yon  will  furnish  to 
the  Army  and  what  you  have  figured  would  be  the  charter  hire  for 
them,  assuming  the  Army  was  to  pay  the  Shipping  Board  for  that 
charter  hire  it  will  give  ns  the  facts  we  want  to  check  against  the 
estimate  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  charter  hire  averaging  per  dead- 
weight ton  per  month? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  charter  hire  of  the  foreign  flag  cargo  steamers 
I  should  say  will  run  close  to  40  shillings  or  42  shillings  a  ton  per 
month,  or  about  $10  per  month  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  other  ships? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  other  ships  will  be  ships  owned  by  the  United 
States.  The  ones  I  have  given  are  the  foreign  flag  rates.  Then  the 
charter  rate  for  the  American  flag  ships  is  al)out  $7  or  $8  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Why  are  you  paying  so  much  more  for  foreigri 
>hips  in  charter  hire  than  Aniericnn  ships ^  They  are  all  worth  an 
ec]ual  amount. 
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Mr.  Franklin.  Because  the  rate  on  the  American  ship  wa<  fix  ' 
by  the  Shipping  Board  and  the  rate  of  charter  on  the  forei^  -j  ' 
was  a  matter  of  negotiation,  very  largely. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  not  a  matter  of  negotiation,  however. 
tween  governments  rather  than  between  the  owners  of  the  shi^>^f 

Mr.  Fhanhlin.  I  think,  generally  speaking,  between  goTemin-:  * 

The  Chairman.  Are  our  allies  charging  us  for  the  use  of  >r    - 
an  average  of  $10  per  dead-weight  ton  per  month  as  against  $?>  or  > 
that  we  are  paying  our  own  people? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  think  we  are  not  using  allied  ships  very  ii  ^ 
on  that  basis,  except  the  Japanese  ships.    The  others  are  Norwe^r  ^ 
Swedish,  Danish,  and  Dutch  ships,  and  we  would  hardly  call  tfK- 
allies. 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  you  are  paying  them  these  higher  ra!-' 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  is  what  they  are  receiving. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  be  true  an  estimate  predicated  on  an  :i^  '■ 
age  of  $6  per  ton  as  submitted  by  the  Army  would  be  very  r.  •  ' 
too  small. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes;  it  is  too  small  because  that  is  ba*^ed  on  *  ' 
American  rate.    So  that  it  is  a  low  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  figuring  in  the  $10,  not  the  ship'- 1:.- 
but  something  in  addition  to  the  ships? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  pays  the  whole  thing.     The  $10  pt\y<  *': 
crew  and  also  for  the  use  of  the  steamer. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  is  no  comparison  of  bases.     Mr.  Fr  '  * 
lin,  we  carry  appropriations  for  operation  as  distinct  from  <h:;'"  r 
hire  for  the  Army.    So  what  I  have  been  asking  you  is  on  the  a.---     ~ 
tion  of  the  cost  of  the  ship  per  dead- weight  ton  without  regar 
operating  costs? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  is  what  I  have  given  you. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  included  the  crew,  which  is  a  p:r'  * 
the  oj^erating  cost. 

Mr.  Franklin.  No:  I  have  onlv  said  that  many  of  the  Amiv  ?'    ^ 

•  •  • 

will  cost  them  more  than  the  $6  per  ton,  because  they  will  !  ' 
the  crow.  Now.  if  that  does  not  come  into  this  calculation,  thn;  • 
can  eliminate  it  from  the  calculation. 

The  Chairman.  But  when  vou  «rave  me  the  rate  of  $10  von  « 
not  eliminating  operation? 

Ml".  Fkanklin.  The  $10  is  the  charter  hii-e  that  you  are  payini'  • 
somebody  else.  '  . 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  paying  it,  including  the  oi>eniti"?  * 
the  shi]),  so  far  as  the  crew  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Quite  right. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  a  common  bsisis.  ani  * 
basis  on  which  they  predicated  their  estimate  was  the  charter  hir- 
the  ship  exclusive  of  crew  or  of  operation. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Then  they  are  quite  right,  but  if  they  have  it  *  '• 
down  at  $6,  they  have  underestimated. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  figure  it  at.     You  certainly  «i"  • 
figure  it  Jit  $10,  because  that  includes  the  crew? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  have  never  heard  of  anybody  chartering  i  ^  ' 
from  a  Norwegian,  for  instance,  and  then  paying  for  the  crew.    ^^ 
you  charter  the  ship  you  ch(irter  the  use  of  the  ship  and  the  ^r* 
They  all  go  in  together. 
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The  Chairman.  Perhaps  we  conM  get  at  this  tnaftter  in  another 
ly.  Can  you  submit  a  table  showing  the  total  amount  of  charter 
re  that  you  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  to  owners  of  ships,  whether 
reign  owned  or  American  owned,  triat  will  be  used  in  the  Army 
rvice  during  the  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes,  sir;  the  Shipping  Board  can  submit  that, 
le  only  variation  will  be  that  if  any  of  those  steamers  are  taken  out 
om  time  to  time,  but  it  will  not  be  a  very  serious  change. 
The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  possible  to  also  indicate  what  part  of 
e  charter  hire  would  properly  go  to  an  operating  charge  if  the 
alter  hire  had  been  made  on  the  basis  of  paying  for  the  bare  ship 
d  then  an  added  ^um  for  the  crew  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  A  very  close  estimate  of  that  can  be  given. 
The  Chairman.  Now,  in  addition  to  that,  can  you  submit  a  table 
to  the  probable  charter  hire  of  the  ships  owned  by  the  United 
ates  and  that  will  be  furnished  through  the  Shipping  Board  to  the 
iny  for  Army  service? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  that. 
Mr.  Page.  I  think  it  can  be  done  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy. 
Mr.  Franklin.  Except  this,  that  you  would  have  to  realize  that 
^re  is  very  grave  uncertainty  as  to  how  much  of  tliis  shipping  can 
gotten. 

The  Chairman.  T  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  is  predicated  upon  a 
nred  basis,  which  may  or  may  not  be  actually  carried  out,  accord- 
f  to  the  facts  that  lie  in  the  future. 

VIr.  Fhat^klin.  The  demands  of  the  Army  for  tonnage  will  be 
;h  that  it  is  practically  unlimited. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  practically  you  will  furnish  to  the  Army  all 
t  you  can  possibly  obtain  and  spare  from  other  needs. 
tfr.  Franklin.  Everything;  and  their  cargo  is  of  such  a  tremen- 

islv  bulkv  nature 

The  Chairman.  Now,  is  there  any  reason,  Mr.  Franklin,  from  tlie 
adpoint  of  the  Shipping  Board,  why  we  should  not,  instead  of 
viding  funds  to  the  Army  for  tlie  payment  of  charter  hire  of 
rernment-owned  ships  to  the  Shippmg  Board,  simply  provide 
the  use  by  the  Army  of  such  Government-owned  ships  without 
)mpense  to  the  Shipping  Board  ? 

Ir.  Franklin.  That  is  purely  a  matter  of  accounting,  and  I 
ly  feel  that  it  is  a  matter  for  the  members  of  the  Shipping  Board 
^'ork  out  themselves  rather  than  for  me  to  suggest  a  method.  It 
urelv  an  accounting  matter. 

ho  Chairman.  In  answer  to  your  statement,  all  the  committee 

in  mind  is  sim))ly  to  carry  a  provisicm  to  the  effect  that  no  money 

1  be  paid  by  the  Army  to  the  Shipping  Board  for  the  charter 

of  any  (Jovernment-owned  vessel  or  as  insurance  for  the  loss 

nv  vessel;  and  if  you  will  submit  to  me  a  table  in  connection 

the  statement  as  to  foreign-owned  and  American-owned,  oth^r 

Government-owned,  ships,  showing  what  will  be  the  expense 

peration  and  maintenance  of  the  ships  which,  according  to  the 

ram  that  has  been  adopted,  will  be  in  the  service  of  the  Army 

the  title  to  which  is  in  the  (Government  of  the  TTnited  States,  we 

be  able  to  us.»  it  in  making  provision  for  funds  for  the  Army  for 

it  ion  and  maintenance. 
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Mr.  EossETER.  Do  you  exclude  interest  on  capital? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Rosseter,  it  seemed  to  the  committee  that  :* 
was  rather  desirable,  instead  oi  unnecessarily  adding  to  the  u.:. 
of  appropriations  by  providing  moneys  for  one  department  in  :- 
paid  to  another  department  of  the  Government,  to  simply  pro^  . 
touching  Government-owned  ships,  that  they  should  be  turned  <■   - 
by  the  Shipping  Board  to  the  Army  for  use  in  their  service,  and  i!. .: 
no  charge  should  be  made.    I  wanted  to  know  whether  there  wa>  ..  '. 
reason,  m  your  judgment,  why  that  ought  not  to  be  done,  or  oi  j 
not  to  be  done  without  serious  modiii  ations  of  the  broad  princ  : 
I  have  stated.    Of  course,  when  I  speak  of  Govei^iment-owned  si: ;  % 
I  mean  not  only  ships  that  we  are  building,  but  any  alien-ent^L ; 
ships  that  we  may  have  taken  over. 

Mr.  Rosseter.  Before  going  directly  into  an  answer,  might  I  ji- 
plify  it?  ^ 

The  Chair3ian.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rosseter.  Or,  at  least,  express  an  understanding  of  the  p .: 
poses  you  have  in  view  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rosseter.  I  am  entirely  in  accord  with  the  futility  of  ai>pr  - 
priating  money  for  one  department  that  would  not  be  needed  if  ^" 
avail  OT  the  facilities  of  another  department.  By  the  same  token.  I 
submit,  and,  I  think  you  will  agree,  that  enough  monev  ^ould  be  r.t- 
propriated  so  that  red  ink  will  not  appear  in  the  statements  of  anot:  -r 
department,  the  other  department  in  this  instance  being  the  Ship- 
ping Board. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  we  do  not  want  to  put  a  burden  on  you  tL-t 
we  have  not  made  provision  for  by  appropriations. 

Mr.  Rosseter.  The  point  I  wanted  to  amplify  was  that  the  Shir- 
ping  Board  in  providing  tonnage  for  the  War  Department  only  a^k? 
that  some  figures  be  arrived  at,  which  is  a  fair  estimate  of  what  :t 
will  cost  the  Shipping  Board  to  accomplish  that  service.  Y*-  r 
theory  of  tiiming  the  ships  over  carries  with  it  the  necessity  of  mair- 
taining  revenue  for  administration,  as  well  as  responsibilities  ^' 
upkeep,  insurance,  incidental  repairs,  in  addition  to  the  question  f 
reduction  in  the  life  of  the  ship,  etc.  Now,  a  very  moderate  &sr.'^ 
could  be  agreed  upon  for  some  or  all  of  the  items.  Some  figuiv.  I 
believe,  should  be  agreed  upon. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  true  if  we  left  to  the  Shippi:  i: 
Board  the  maintenance  and  insurance  touching  those  ships,  but  v!  ^ 
should  not  that  expense  be  borne  by  the  Army  when  these  ships  Jtr- 
put  into  the  Army  service? 

Mr.  Rosseter.  In  that  case,  it  has  to  be  presented  in  the  Ajt:^ 
estimates,  instead  of  the  Shipping  Board,  whereas  the  latter  m  ^- 
have  a  ship  organization. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  it  would  be  carried  in  them,  but  thev  a* 
figuring  that  entire  estimate  as  to  operation  and  maintenance.  *  Tl    " 
operation  and  maintenance  items  are  figured  on  the  a^^tual  cost  • ' 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  ships  in  good  condition.    T\ 
figure  5  per  cent  as  insurance,  the  Government,  instead  of  takinir  : 
surance,  carrying  its  own  insurance,  and  another  5   per  upf>n  * 
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predicated  loss  or  injury  of  $100,000  per  ship,  where  the  injury  does 
not  result  in  total  loss. 

Mr.  SossETER.  As  representing  the  division  of  operations,  I  would 
like  to  urge  upon  you  these  facts,  that,  for  instance,  in  supplying  the 
needs  of  the  Army  we  might  take  a  ship  out  of  the  nitrate  trade, 
where  we  are  operating  ships,  and  put  it  into  the  trans- Atlantic 
trade,  or  we  might  take  out  of  the  trans- Atlantic  trade  a  ship  that 
was  no  longer  effective  in  that  trade  and  put  it  in  the  sugar  trade 
with  Cuba  or  in  the  Gulf  trade.  Every  day  we  try  to  match  the  fleet 
to  the  requirements  from  the  standpoint  of  the  best  operation. 
Therefore,  in  the  administration  of  operations,  I  think  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  functioning,  including  repairs  and  all  matters  like  that, 
rests  with  the  Shipping  Board.  I  think  that  is  the  effective  way  of 
doing  it.  You  have  not  the  situation  where  one  can  say,  "  We  will 
have  so  and  so  many  ships  assigned  to  the  Army,  jand  we  will  take 
those  ships  of  the  Shipping  Board  without  impairing  its  organiza- 
ti(m.  Direction  of  operation,  with  its  hundred  and  one  ramifications, 
is  a  costly  machine.  If  you  take  a  large  or  major  part  of  its  effectives 
entirelv  out  of  the  revenue  column,  a  serious  deficit  occurs. 

The  Chairman.  I  imderstand  that,  but  if  provision  were  made 
that  no  charge  should  be  made  for  the  charter  hire  of  vessels  used 
in  the  Army  service,  but  that  the  necessary  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion expenses,  including  insurances  to  cover  loss  or  any  repairs  re- 
sulting from  partial  injurv,  or  injury  not  resulting  in  total  loss, 
should  be  paid  for  out  of  funds  furnished  by  the  Army,  would  not 
that  take  care  of  the  whole  situation  ? 

Mr.  EossETER.  I  understand  your  object  to  be  that  no  excess  trans- 
fers shall  be  made  or  excess  appropriations,  so  that  the  Shipping 
Board  shall  not  show  as  a  beneficiary  in  appropriations  of  money  not 
needed  ? 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  it  is  even  more  than  that.  I  am  not  concerned 
at  all  from  the  standpoint  from  which  1  am  now  presenting  it  as  to 
whether  the  Shipping  Board,  having  created  so  many  ships,  shall  be 
able  at  any  given  time  to  show  certam  revenues  from  those  ships.  I 
urn  concerned  only  now  that  to  the  extent  that  the  Government  has 
propertj;  available  for  use  or  ffovemmental  use  that  use  shall  not  be 
appropriated  for  in  the  way  of  hire  of  what  the  Government  already 
owns. 

Mr.  RossETER.  Only  hire  to  the  extent  of  taking  care  of  the  neces- 
sary expenses.    That  you  must  have. 

TTie  Chairman.  Of  course. 

Mr.  RossETER.  Now,  I  submit  to  you  that  it  would  be  a  very  great 
complication,  having  in  view  the  details  of  everyday  business,  to  take 
too  much  away  from  the  Shipping  Board  to  reduce  the  Army  esti- 
mate. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  undertaking  to  put  it  anywhere. 

Mr.  KossETER,  Therefore,  if  you  will  allow  me.  I  will  ask:  If  we 
estimate  as  nearly  accurate  as  possible  a  fair  charge  for  our  Amer- 
ican ships,  not  including  items  generally  described  as  hire  in  the 
sense  of  a  return  on  investment  or  profits,  and  if  we  Agreed  with  the 
Army  on  such  a  figure,  should  that  not  be  properly  included  in  Army 
estimates  and  allowed  the  Shipping  Board  as  a  sound  principle? 
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Friday,  October  11,  191S. 

STATEKEST  OF  USL.  IiOITIS  B.  WEHLE,  ASSI8TAHT  COTOSEL 

EMEBAESCT  FLEET  COBPORATIOH. 

AMKNDMBNT  OF  S^EBGENCV  8HIPPIX«  FUND. 

(See  p.  13(M.] 

Mr.  Wehle.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  October  2  Mr.  Sbermaa  L.  Whip:  .t 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  certain  features  of  il^ 
emergency  shipping  fund  provision  as  it  stands  at  present  ameiuj' : 
and  pointed  out  some  defects  in  the  powers  of  the  Fleet  Corpora::  :. 
which  he  felt  sliould  be  rwnedied.  Being  out  of  tlie  city,  he  u- 
asked  me  to  submit  to  your  committee  four  proposed  amendment.- 1 
the  emergency  shipping  fund  provision  and  to  explain  briefly  t- 
purpose  of  these  amendments. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  suggested  chang&s?  You  are  rei-r- 
ring  to  the  law  which  created  the  shipping  fund  and  coafei-red  up  : 
the  President  certain  powers  in  connection  with  the  expendituiv  * : 
that  fund  ? 

Mr.  Wehuj.  Yes;  the  emergency  shipping  fund  provision  of  t!*' 
urgent  deficiency  appropriation  act  of  June  15,  1917.     On  OctoUr . 
Mr.  Whipple,  in  dealing  with  this  law  before  your  comniittee,  *i* 
referring  to  a  form  which  he  then  had  in  mind  for  carrying  out  C- 
extenion   in   authorizations   for  dry   docks.     At   that   time  it  «i^ 
planned  to  remedy,  so  far  as  relates  to  dry  docks,  the  existing  dt?fo  • 
which  were  conceived  to  exist  with  reference  to  the  requisition  •  t 
land  and  to  the  making  of  loans  by  importing  into  the  dry-iio-A 
extension  authorization  some  language  which  would  cure  those  Jt 
fects.    Mr.  Whipple's  remarks  were  addressed  to  the  phrasing  of  v.. 
proposed  change  in  the  dry-dock  provisions  of  the  emergency  >L  ;- 
ping  fund  legislation.     Since  Mr.  Whipple  gave  the  testimony  !> 
feri-ed  to  it  has  been  decided,  partly,  I  believe,  on  your  sugge^^ti  i. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  different  course  is  to  be  followed.     \Ve  r- ' 
request  that  the  Fleet  Corporation's  power  to  requisition  land  tii<l  *• 
lend  money  be  clarified,  not  through  the  medium  of  the  dry-<l  •* 
paragraph,  which  would  be  but  a  partial  relief  from  the  difficui* 
but  rather  through  amendments  to  the  organic  law  whi(^  defines  t 
powers  of  the  President  with  reference  to  the  emergency  shipp 'J 
fund. 

The  first  amendment  now  submitted  is  this : 

Subdivision  (d)  of  paragraph  1  of  the  emergency  shipping  hi  ' 
provision  of  the  act  of  June  15,  1917,  empowers  the  President  " : 
requisition  and  take  over  for  use  or  operation  by  the  United  Stu>- 
any  plant  or  any  part  thereof  without  taking  possession  of  the  eot  -* 
plant,  whether  the  United  States  has  or  has  not  any  contract  •'' 
agreement  with  the  owner  or  the  occupier  of  such  plant**'     Yoa  ^ 
see,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when  that  provision  was  drafted  there  y^  -^^ 
no  provision  made  for  the  construction  of  new  plants.     ThL;  sji 
vision  (d)  has  reference  to  existing  plants  or  parts  of  existing  p^     * 
and  empower>s  the  Presidejit  to  requisition  or  take  them  over.    S' 
ous  situations  have  repeatedly  arisen,  which  have  brought  viviilly  t 
light  the  defect  in  the  Fleet  Corporation's  power  with  referen*>* ' 
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requisitioning  property  for  the  construction  or  establishment  of  new 
plants.  In  a  moment  I  will  give  you  a  few  instances  of  this  for  the 
record.  On  account  of  this  defect  we  propose  now  that  paragraph 
(d)   be  amended  by  beginning  the  paragraph  with  the  following 

words: 

• 

To  acquire,  construct,  eKtablisJi,  or  extend  any  plant,  and  in  pursuance  there- 
of, to  purchase,  requisition,  or  otherwise  acquire  title  to  or  use  of  hind  Im- 
proved or  unimproved  or  interests  therein ;  further — 

This  amendment  as  drafted  would  fill  out  and  make  symmetrical 
the  power  of  the  Fleet  Corporation  so  as  to  extend  the  requisitioning 
power  over  property  both  as  to  new  plants  and  as  to  existing  plants. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  October  6,  1917,  urgent  deficiency  act  there 
was  a  provision  that  reads  as  follows: 

For  the  acquisition  or  estahlishment  of  plants  suitable  for  shipbuilding  or 
ship  maintenance  or  repair,  or  of  materials  essential  thereto,  and  for  the  en- 
hir^ement  or  extension  of  such  plants  as  are  now  or  may  be  hereafter  acquired 
or  establishetl,  $35,000,000. 

That  questionably  conferred  the  power  to  create  plants? 

Mr.  Wehle.  Undoubtedly. 

The  Chaukma>\  So  subdivision  (d)  bas  been  enlarged  already  to 
take  caj'e  of  the  establishment  of  piknts. 

Mr.  Wehus.  True.  The  object  of  the  proposed  amendment  is  to 
enable  the  Pi^esident  to  requ^siticm  land  when  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  establish  new  plants. 

The  Chairman.  Please  read  subdivision  (d)  the  way  it  will  i:iead  as 
aiiu^nded^  not  the  suggested  amendment. 

Mr.  Weuvr,  Subili vision  (rf),  if  amended  as  proposed,  would  now 
read: 

To  aeciuire,  construct.  est4iblisli,  or  extend  any  plant,  and  in  pursuance  there- 
of to  ]nirchase,  requisition,  or  otherwise  acquire  title  to  or  use  of  land  improved 
or  unimproved  or  Interests  therein ;  further  to  requisition  and  take  over  for 
u«o  or  operation  by  the  United  States  any  plant  or  any  part  tlierecf  without 
takinK  possession  of  the  entire  plant,  whether  the  United  States  has  or  has 
nut  any  c<intra<-t  or  a?<recmerit  with  tlie  owner  or  occupier  of  such  plant. 

Mr.  Vaue.  You  simply  ajxply  the  preliminary  clause  to  subdivi- 
sion (d)  ? 

Mr.  Wkhle.  Yes,  sir:  the  latter  part  of  what  I  read  is  the  existing 
subdivision  (d). 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand  why  the  word  "further"  is 
put  in  there? 

Mr.  Wehub.  In  order  to  connect  up  with  subdivision  (d)  as  it  now 
stands.  The  Pi-esident  would  be  empowered  by  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  requL^^ition  property  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  new 
plants  and  then  the  word  "further"  connects  that  power  up  with 
the  power  already  existing  in  the  President  to  requisition  and  take 
over  existing  plants,  or  parts  thereof.  The  word  "  further "  is 
simply  in  order  to  connect  up  the  new  matter  with  the  old. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  word  "  further  "  supposed  to  qualify  i 

Mr.  WfiliLtE.  It  does  not  qualify  anything.  Tt  is  simply  a  con- 
nective which  would  connect  up  the  power  of  tlie  Pre^sident  to  requi- 
sition for  the  purpose  of  establishing  new  plants  with  the  power 
which  he  already  has  to  requisition  old,  existing  plants.  The  word 
**  further"  has  no  significance  beyond  that,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
it  is  irreplaceable. 
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The  Chairman.  Why  would  you  not  get  the  same  effect  in  \>  7 
much  cleaner  cut  language  if  you  made  the  paragraph  read : 

To  construct,  establish,  acquire,  or  extend,  by  requisition  or  i)tlierwi**».  . 
plant,  and,  in  pursuance  thereof,  to  purchase,  requisition,  or  otherwise  un- 
title to  or  use  of  land,  improved  or  uninijn-oved.  or  interests  therein.  :m«i  t-i  ' 
over  for  use  or  operation  by  the  United  Stages  any  plant  or  any  part  n  -  • 
without  taking  possession  of  the  entire  plant,  whetlier  the  Unitetl  States  L^- 
has  not  any  agreement  with  the  owner  or  <x?cupier  of  sucli  plant. 

Mr.  Wehle.  My  comment  on  that  form  of  change  would  be  ::.  • 
If  the  form  as  you  have  just  rex^ited  it  would  bring  the  same  n- 
I  do  not  believe  there  would  be  any  disposition  on  the  part  of 
.Fleet  Corporation  to  make  any  contrary  suggestion.     I  should,  K 
ever,  wish  to  give  a  bit  more  mature  examination  to  the  wordinjr  } 
have  just  suggested  before  I  should  really  agree  to  the  proposlt. 
that  we  get  the  same  logical  result.     As  I  understand  the  phra- ' : 
proposed  by  you,  the  power  with  reference  to  existing  plants  Ui.^'  * 
be  impaired  somewhat. 

The  CiiAiR3rAN.  As  I  undcretand,  there  are  two  things  that  y 
are  concerned  with.    One  is  to  make  clear  that  you  have  the  pow.  r  ■ 
construct,  although  I  am  personally  satisfied  that  the  word  "  e^t .  - 
lish,"  as  contained  in  the  urgent-deficiency  act  of  October  6,  !'.»:?. 
must  by  anybody  on  earth  be  construed  as  embracing  the  word  ^ci 
struct.'     It  is  a  much  more  generic  term,  and  was  used  because  * 
was  more  generic  than  the  word  "  construct,"  which  might  seem  • 
limit  the  creation  of  a  plant  by  some  technical  meaning  of  the  w<v : 
"construct" J  and  the  second  proposition  is  that  you  desire  to  '- 
able,  either  m  connection  with  the  construction  of  a  plant  or  i 
extension  of  a  plant,  to  acquire  land,  improved  or  unimprovi  .. 
either  by  requisition  or  otherwise.    If  those  objects  are  clearly  state  . 
what  you  desire  will  have  been  accomplished? 

Mr.  Wehle.  Yes,  sir;  exactly. 

The  Fleet  Corporation  is  being  continually  harassed  and  delav  : 
in  its  shipbuilding  program  by  the  absence  of  this  power  to  requ;-. 
tion  property,  particularly  unimproved  land.     This  has  been  ir 
not' only  with  reference  to  shipbuilding  plants  but  also  with  referer  • 
to  dry  docks  and  marine  railways,  and  with  reference  to  equipcii : : 
plants  which  we  have  had  to  increase  in  various  places  in  order  : 
bring  about  a  sufficient  production  of  engines  and  other  ship  equi: 
ment.    There  have  been  many  instances  of  this.    I  will  cite  oniv  .. 
few. 

In  connection  with  the  shipbuilding  plants:  At  Baltimore  t' 
Maryland  Shipbuilding  Co.  had  to  have  a  right  of  way  for  a  s;  .: 
track.    The  owners  insisted  upon  a  price  three  times  CT*eater  ll-' 
property  in  the  immediate  vicinity  had  been  recentlv  selling  f  : 
The  result  of  that  was  a  very  considerable  delay  in  getting  any  ^ 
tion  of  the  problem  of  transportation  for  the  Maryland  Shipbuil  I   . 
Co.    At  Houston,  Tex.,  the  ship  channel  had  to  be  widened  in  or    • 
to  permit  ships  to  be  launched.    The  practicable  and  necei^^ary  ^  ' 
for  doing  this  was  to  obtain  some  land  across  from  the  shipyard  i:  ' 
to  dredge  that  out.    The  owner  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  w!  - 
land  was  wanted  for  this  purpose  insisted  on  a  price  greatlv  in  e^^-- 
of  its  established  value.    The  result  was  that  after  weeks  of  fr'  ' 
less  negotiations  and  of  appeals  for  help  to  the  Fleet  Corporar.i 
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for  it  to  exercise  what  the  shipbuilders  believed  the  Fleet  Corporation 
liad  in  the  way  of  requisitioning  power  there  had  to  be  devised  at 
that  shipyard  a  more  expensive  and  hazardous  launching  method 
than  would  have  been  otherwise  put  into  operation. 

In  a  number  of  instances  where  indiviaual  shipbuilders  or  the 
district  officers  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  have  found 
themselves  hampered  in  the  erection  of  plant  improvements  by  the 
cupidity  of  landowners  in  the  vicinity  of  shipbuilding  plants,  an 
appeal  has  been  made  to  the  owners  of  the  land  requesting  them  to 
^gree  to  an  appraisal  plan  by  which  the  value  of  the  property  would 
be  made  the  subject  of  impartial  appraisal  through  representatives 
of  both  sides,  and  these  proposals  nave  been  generally  rejected  by 
the  owners  of  the  land.  The  result  of  this  profiteering  motive  of 
landowners  has  been,  as  I  say,  considerable  delay  and  a  great  deal  of 
c^tra  expense  in  our  shipbuilding  work. 

In  connection  with  the  dry-docks  and  marine  railways  the  Fleet 
Corporation  is  facing  a  similar  situation. 

For  instance,  at  present  in  the  New  York  district  it  is  impera- 
tively important  for  the  Fleet  Corporation  to  expand  certain  dry- 
dock  facilities  at  Brooklyn  and  certain  adjoining  land  now  serving 
{practically  nonessential  uses  was  required  for  this  purpose.  The 
and  is  so  tied  up  in  trust  estates  and  in  otter  legal  obstacles  that 
it  would  require  long  litigation  to  enable  the  Fleet  Corporation 
to  get  possession  and  control  of  the  property  for  building  such 
plant  extension. 

With  reference  to  the  extension  of  equipments  plants,  one  instance 
may  suffice.  At  Cleveland,  Ohio,  an  eciuipment  plant,  having  large 
contracts  for  both  the  Fleet  Corporation  and  for  the  Navy,  needed 
to  extend  its  plant  so  as  to  carry  out  these  contracts  by  purchasing 
a  piece  of  aajoining  land  on  part  of  which  there  was  a  saloon. 
After  the  owner  of  the  equipment  plant  had  bought  the  tract  of 
land,  including  that  which  was  under  lease  to  the  saloonkeeper,  the 
latter  refused  to  move.  It  was  impossible  to  move  him  without  long 
litigation  and,  at  present,  as  I  understand,  that  saloon  keeper  is 
still  obstructing  the  construction  of  that  plant  extension. 

There  is  probably  not  a  week  that  passes  in  which  requests  do  not 
come  from  diflFerent  parts  of  the  country  based  upon  such  situations 
as  I  have  just  described.  Exercise  of  the  requisitioning  power  in 
such  instances  impairs  no  substantial  rights  that  are  legitimate  and 
will  save  the  Government  from  delays  which  can  do  immeasurable 
damage  to  the  Nation. 

The  Chaibman.  Your  second  proposed  amendment,  as  I  under- 
stand, is  in  regard  to  subdivision  (/) . 

Mr.  Wbhle.  Subdivision  (/),  which  was  imported  into  the 
emergency  shipping  fund  provision  by  the  amendment  of  April  22, 
1918,  reads  as  follows: 

(/)  To  take  possession  of,  lease,  or  assume  control  of  any  street  railroad, 
Interurban  rallroa<l,  or  part  thereof,  wherever  operated,  and  all  cars,  ap- 
purtenances and  franchises  or  parts  thereof  commonly  used  in  connection  with 
the  operation  thereof  necessary  for  the  transfer  and  transportation  of  em- 
ployees of  shipyards  or  plants  engaged  or  that  may  hereafter  be  engaged  In  the 
construction  of  ships  or  equipment  therefor  for  the  United  States. 

83862—18 86 
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♦The  Chap^iai^.  And  vyom*  proposed. amendment  is  what? 

Mr.  Wehljs.  The  proposed  amendment  would  be  as  follows :  AfVer 
the  .words  "  or  assume  contrql  of  "  woidd  be  inserted  the  words  ••  or 
to  extend,  improve,  or  inqrease,  or. cause  to  be  extended,  improved,  or 
increased." 

The  ChairMxVn.  The  effect  of  this  is  to. enable  you  to  not  oiUy  a^ 
sume  control  of  street  railways  or  ipterurban  i;ailways,  but  also  t' 
extend,  improve,  or  increase  them,  qr  cause  to  boiextended,  improveJ. 
or  increased  such  facilities'?  ^' 

Mr.  Wbjii^.  Yes,  sir.  The  fact  is  that  the  procedure  which  tL»' 
Fleet  Corporation  has  been  forced, to  adopt  with  reference  to  street 
railroads,  where  they  lead  to  shipyards. or  ship-equipment  plants,  ha^ 
developed  somewhat  differently  from  that  which  was  expressly  pn- 
yided  for  in  section  (/)  as  it  stand's.  Instead  of  takiiig  oontiol  of 
these  properties,. which  would  have  involved  almost  insuperable  pn>i'- 
leras  in.  administration  and  which  would  have  been  thoroughly  ini 
practicable,  the  Fleet  Corporation  has  loaned  money  to  the  e^istins 
companies,  generally  on  good  security  and  on  the  best  terms,  obtain 
able,  to  enable  them  to  make  the  .extensions  and  increases  neceasarj 
for  effecting  necessary  transportation  of  workers  to  the  shipya^d^ 
and  shiprcquipment  plants.  Jn  pursuance  of  that  principle  it  ta> 
committed  itself  for  improvements  in  transportation  facilities  in 
an  amount  of  about  $9,000,000  out  of  the  appropriation  which  i? 
received  in  the  sundry  civil  act  of  July  1, 1918. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  the  situation,  you  hav«  pon^ 
ah€^  and. have  exercised  the  powers  und^r  (f )  not  by  assuming  con- 
trol of  the  street  railways  or  other  facilities  and  c^rating  thenu  but 
by  causing  those  facilities  to  be  so  exteneded  and  operated  a."^  (" 
nus^t  the  needs  of  the  Government  in  supplying  acconunodations  for 
O^e  transportation  of  employees  and  others  engaged  in  shipyard  anl 
other  necessary  Government  work.  There  seeips  to  be  some  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  you  had  the  power  to  proceed  along  these  lintK. 
although  it  is  implied  as  the  practical, and  economical  method  «»f 
procedure;  and  what  you  are  asking  is  to  have  your  acts  practioil..* 
confirmed  by  the  extension  of  this  language,  and  to  have  the  |XAVf r 
more  clearly  appear  for  future  action  of  the  same  character  in  con- 
nection with  the  same  or  other  railways  as  the  necessities  may  p^ 
quire.  Now,  in  order  to  bring  that  about,  I  also  understand  that  }  ■  . 
are  propasing  a  third  amendment  which  would  clearly  anthorix^- 
the  extensions  and  injprovements,  etc.,  both  of  street  niilwa}- 
and  of  plants  and  other  facilities  to  be  done  not  sunplv  by  an  ex- 
penditure of  Government  money  direct  but  by  a  loan  o^  these  liov- 
ernment  funds? 

Mr.  Wehle.  TJiat  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  read  the  next  proposed  amendment. 

Mr.  WehltE.  As  Mr.  Whipple  pointed  out  on  October  "2  to  t!i'- 
committee,  there  has  been  some  doubt  expressed  as  to  the  powder  "f 
the  Fleet  Corporation  by  implication  to  make  advance  payments  ami 
loans  in  furtherance  of  its  construction  activities.  In  order  to  re- 
solve these  doubts,  and  to  substitute  express  for  implied  authoru>. 
it  is  proposed  that  a  new  subdivision  (g)  be  inserted  in  the  eiwer 
gency  shipping  fimd  provision  which  would  read  as  follows: 
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(g)  In  pursuance  of  the  foregoing  powers,  or  any  of  them,  to  make  advance 
payments  or  loans  of  such  amounts  and  upon  such  terms  as  the  President  may 
deem  necessary  and  proper. 

This  power  would  then  refer  back  to  all  the  various  activities 
which  the  President  is  empowered  to  engage  in  in  the  lettered  sub- 
divisions preceding  (g). 

The  CHiORMAN.  And,  of  course,  would  be  limited  by  the'Qi^.seii' 
fence  of  the  emergency  shipping  fund  law  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  President  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  within  the  limits  of  the 
amounts  hereiin  authorized. 

Mr.  Wehle.  Yes.  It  is  further  limited,  perhaps  it  mi^ht  be  well 
to  say,  by  paragraph  10  which  provides  that  all  autbonty  granted 
to  the  President  herein  or  by  him  delegated  shall  cease  six  months 
after  a  final  treaty  of  peace  is  proclaimed  between  this  Government 
and  the  German  Empire. 

The  Chairmak.  Now  you  are  proposing,  also,  an  enlargement  of 
paragraph  8,  which  is  the  paragraph  that  defines  the  word  **  plant.** 

Mr.  Wehle.  Some  doubt  has  bee^  expressed,  as  to.  whether  tbe  \fOTd 
^^ dockyards"  would  include  dry  docRs.  Although  there  is  some 
opinion  to  the  effect  that  it  does  include  dry  docks  for  the  repair  qf 
merchant  vessels,  it  develops  that  aiithoritative  dictionaries  denne  the 
words. "dry  dock"  as  being  a  place  in  which  men-of-war  are  built. or 
are  repaired. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  they  do  not  so  define  the  word  ** ship- 
yard," and  they  do  not  so  define  the  words  "  or  other  facilities  con- 
nected therewitii."  Now,  I  have  not  any  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that 
the  langua^  ^^  any  shipyard  or  dockyard  or  discharging  terminal  or 
other  f acihties  connected  therewith  "  is  as  broad  as  what  you  are 
proposing,  but  as  I  understand  you,  what  you  are  proposing,  so  as 
to  remove  it  from  the  realm  oi  construction  and  maKe  it  into  an 
actual  determined,  expressed  legislative  fact  is  to  add^  after  the  word 
"  shipyard,*'  the  words  "  dry  dock,  marine  railway,  pier,"  so  that  the 
provision  as  amended  would  read: 

That  the  word  "  plant  "  shall  Include  any  factory,  workshop,  warehouse,  engine 
works,  building  used  for  manufacturing,  assembling,  construction,  or  any  process, 
any  shipyard,  dry  dock,  marine  railway,  pier,  or  dockyard,  discharging  terminal, 
and  any  facilities  or  improvements  connected  with  any  of  the  foregoing  descrip- 
tions of  property. 

Mr.  Wehle.  That  is  paragraph  8  as  it  would  stand  with  the  pro* 
posed  amendment. 

The  Chairman.  Wh^  do  you  undertake,  instead  of  leaving  the 
word  "facilities"  qualified  by  the  language  "cpnnected  therewith." 
undertake  to  add  to  it  the  words  "  or  improvements,^  and  then  (jualiry 
it  by  the  lan^age  "  coi>pected  with  any  of  the  foregoing  descnptions 
of  property! 

Mr.  .Wehle.  Because,  Mr.  Chairman,  some  doubt  has  been  expressed 
as  to  whether  the  phrase  "or  other  facilities  connected  therewith'^ 
inj^t.  not  be  limited  in  its  applicatipn  to  the  phrase  "  dockyard  and 
discharging  terminal?''  and  might  be  so  construed  as  not  to  apply  to 
the  various  descriptions  of  property  preceding  the  doclr^ard  and  dis- 
cliarging  terminal. 
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Wedi«esday,  October  2,  191?. 
amendment  of  emergency  shipping-fund  act. 

[See  p.  1B58.] 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Whipple,  there  has  been  submitted  in  ot  i 
nection  with  the  deficiency  estimate  touching  the  construction  : 
ships  the  following  provision : 

The  eost  of  construction  of  ships  authorized  by  the  deficiency  appropriii".  : 
acts  approved  Jnne  15,  and  October  e,  respectively,  1917,  is  increased  fr  r 
$1,234,000,000  to  $2,884,000,000,  and  there  is  appropriated  for  this  poipose  :v. 
sum  of  $1,438,451,000 — be  increased  as  to  the  total  amount  authorized  for  u>^ 
items  to  a  total  sum  of  $3,333,501,554. 

That  appears  simply  to  be  an  enlargement  of  the  total  amount  th.: 
the  President  is  authorized  to  obligate  the  Government  for  in  a  i 
nection  with  the  construction  of  ships.  Is  there  anything  more  tLj 
that  involved? 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  understand  not 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PLANTS  AND  INCSSASB  IN  CONTBACT  AXJTHOBIZATIO:?. 

The  Chairman.  In  connection  with  a  further  deficiency  it  is  suz 
gested  that  the  paragraph  include  in  the  act  just  referred  to.  ^l  ! 
which  is  as  follows : 

For  the  acquisition  or  establishment  of  plants  suitable  for  sfalpbuildliu:  ^ 
ship  maintenance  or  repair,  or  of  materials  essenUal  thereto,  and  for  the  enbrj^ 
ii)ent  or  extension  of  such  plants  as  are  now  or  may  be  hereafter  acquired  <c 
estblished,  $87,000,000— 

be  made  to  read : 

For  the  acquisition,  establishment  or  construction,  by  purcbaae,  I^ase,  rcqi. 
sition  or  title;  or  to  use  of  land  improved  or  unimproved;  or  bj  loaning  fu-.- 
therefor  upon  proper  security  or  other  means,  of  plants  suitable  for  shipbuil : ' . 
or  ship  maintenance  or  repair,  or  of  materials  essential  thereto,  and  for  t- 
enlargement  or  extension,  by  any  of  such  means,  of  su(^  plants  as  are  nov  f 
may  be  hereafter  acquired  or  established,  for  which  general  purpoaes  tiie  s*.^ 
of  $87,000,000  was  appropriated  in  the  emergency  shipping-fund  section  of  *: 
act  of  July  1,  1918,  entitled  "An  act  making  appropriations  for  sundry  >.>. 
expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  and  f  * 
other  purposes,"  the  authorization  is  hereby  extended  to  the  sum  of  $1:^ 
662,500,  which  includes  the  said  sum  heretofore  appropriated. 

That -evidently  has  in  mind  both  an  increase  of  authorization  fn  i 
$87,000,000  to  $121,662,500,  and  also  an  enlargement  of  powert  a<:  t- 
how  and  for  what  purposes  the  money  may  be  expended. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  quite  right,  and  giving  authoritY  to  •'' 
things  which  under  the  law  as  it  now  stands  the  right  of  the  ^liippirc 
Board  is  doubtful  to  do,  and  thus  clearing  up  any  doubts,  and  b-s 
in  a  measure  extending  the  powei  of  the  Shipping  Board  and  t . 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  beyond  the  power  they  now  aijoy.  / 
my  opinion.    If  you  happen  to  nave  the  emergency  shipping-f?^ 
act  here  and  the  appropriation  of  July  1  of  this  year  and  follow  ti-i' 
down,  I  can  make  cle«r  what  I  mean  and  what  I  fear  was  not  ri 
plained  yesterday.    I  do  not  care  to  say  anything  in  regard  to  r:- 
increase  of  authorization,  because  that  was  dealt  with  yesterday,  ^  ' 
I  am  afraid  the  fact  that  there  was  an  extension  of  authority  ^D'!  i 
perfecting  amendment  involved  was  not  brought  out  dearly,  and  I 
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thought  it  would  be  helpful  and,  perhaps,  necessary,  that  that  should 
be  clearly  stated. 

The  Chairman.  The  last  sundry  civil  act  carried  a  provision  that 
the  power  and  authority  granted  the  President  under  the  emergency- 
shipping  fund  in  the  deficiency  appropriation  act  approved  June  15, 
1917,  should  apply  to  the  use  of  the  $87,000,000  that  was  appropriated 
under  the  language : 

For  the  acquisition  or  establishment  of  plants  suitable  for  shipbuilding  or 
ship  maintenance  or  repair,  or  of  materials  essential  thereto,  and  for  the 
enlargement  or  extension  of  such  plants  as  are  now  or  may  be  hereafter 
acquired  or  established. 

You  are  now  proposing  to  further  enlarge  the  language  which  I 
Itist  read. 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  prot)osed  amendment,  as  T  read  it,  does  further 
extend  that  power. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  particulars? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Section  D  authorizes  the  President  "  to  requisition 
and  tftke  over  for  use  or  operation  by  the  United  States  any  plant," 
etc.    Plant  is  defined  as  a  ^ipyard  or  dockyard,  among  other  thin^. 

It  apparently  was  thought  last  July  that  that  did  not  give  authority 
to  purchase  the  title  to  or  to  construct  a  shipyard  or  a  dockyard.  There- 
fore in  the  last  urgent-deficiency  bill  passed  last  July  the  provision 
which  you  have  just  read  was  inserted,  "  For  the  acquisition  or  estab- 
lishment of  plants  suitable  for  shipbuilding  or  ship  maintenance  or 
repairs,"  etc.  Now,  that  gave  an  implied  authority,  if  establishment 
means  creating  or  building,  to  build  plants,  dockyards,  or  shipyards 
-which  might  not  have  existed  before,  because  as  the  law  stood  it  gave 
the  right  to  requisition  or  take  over  for  use  or  operation  by  the 
United  States  any  plant.  I  think  the  real  purpose  of  putting  that 
in  was  so  that  it  would  carry  an  implied  authority  on  the  part  of  the 
President  to  establish;  that  is,  build  a  shipyard  or  dockyard,  and 
then  they  added  the  words,  which  were  superfluous,  because  a  plant 
is  a  shipyard  or  dockyard  ^'  suitable  for  shipbuilding  or  ship  main- 
tenance or  repair."  TTiat  made  it  clear  that  it  was  either  a  dockyard 
or  a  shipyard.  I  gave  an  opinion  with  some  hesitation  that  that  did 
give  the  authority  to  establihs ;  that  is,  build  a  dockyard. 

But  then  there  were  certain  other  powers — some  that  the  Fleet 
Corporation  had  been  exercising  and  some  that  they  desire  to  exer- 
cise. One  was  the  right,  in  order  to  build  a  dockyard  or  extend  a 
shipyard,  to  get  the  title,  to  requisition  the  title,  to  land  improved  or 
unitnproved.  Another  thing  that  they  had  been  doing  was  this: 
They  did  not  want  to  expend  a  lot  of  money  for  building  dockyards 
all  over  the  country,  but  dockyards  are  tremendously  necessary,  I 
am  told — dry  docks  for  repair  of  the  ships  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  So  they  had  already  done  or  were  intending  to  do  this: 
That  is,  to  interest  local  capital  in  the  plan  of  building  doc^ards 
and  then  lend  the  funds  which  were  appropriated  under  this  act 
to  private  contractors  who  would  build  the  dockyards  out  of  funds 
which  they  raised  for  the  purpose  plus  funds  loaned  by  the  Emer- 

J^ency  Fleet  Corporation.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  in  any  of  the 
egislation  authority  to  the  Shipping  Board  or  the  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion to  lend  amounts  from  either  of  these  appropriations  that  the 
President  has  turned  over  in  trust.    There  are  three  of  them,  vou 
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will  remember — one  for  construction,  speaking  broadly,  one  for  pur- 
chase or  requisition  of  ships,  and  one  for  the  operation.  That  i&  in 
the  original  bill,  appearing  in  sections  11,.  12,  and  13.  Now,  tiioae 
are  trust  funds,  and  1  assume  that  they,  are  to  be  used  with  reasonable 
strictness  for  the  purposes  which  are  outlined  in  the  act,  and  there  is 
nowhere  am?^  specific  authority  to  loan  those  funds. 

Now,  if  1  may  refer  a  moment  to  the  housing  act,  as  it  is  called — 
and  I  only  need  to  refer  to  it  in  general  terms.  Specific  authority  is 
there  given  to  make  loans  out  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  oon* 
tractors  and  constructors  who  are  building  houses  ror  the  jiurpose 
of  getting  proper  housing,  for  employees. 

It  was  thought  desirable,  after  a  good  deal  of  hesitation  and  same 
discussion,  that  loans  sl^ould  continue  to  be  made  or  should  be  nrntde 
to  gcjt  these  dockyards  built,  and  loans,  perhaps,  to  people  who  l^ave 
shipyards  for  the  purpose  of  putting  their  shipyards  into  conditidn. 
so  that  they  can  build  more  ships.  But  the  difference  between  buy- 
ing property  and  having  something  for  your  money,  and  acting  as  a 
banker  a^d  lending  money  for  the  purpose  of  having  shipyai^  or 
dockyards  established  is  a  difference  both  in  law  and  a  diuerence  in 
fact.  One  is  a  building  operation,  and  the  other  is  a  banking  opera- 
tion; and,  therefore,  it  was  thought  best  to  incorporate  in  the  law  at 
this  time  what  apparently  would  give  authority  to  establish  a  dock- 
yard by  lending  mone^.  And  it  was  also  thought  best  to  add  the 
word  "construction"  m  addition  to  the  word  "establishment,"  so 
that  there  would  not  be  any  question  raised  about  the  authority  on 
t^e  part  of  the  Fleet  Corporation  to  build  dockyards  if  they  saw  fit 
to  do  so. 

Therefore,  it  has  been  thought  that  the  word  "construction" 
should  be  added  after  the  words  "  acquisition,  astablishment,"  so  that 
it  gives  authority  to  construct;  and  then  the  words  as  to  how  you 
may  acquire,  establish  or  construct  would  follow;  that  is,  by  pur- 
chase, by  leasing,  by  requisitioning  the  title  or  use  of  land  improved 
or  unimproved,  which  will  give  you  something  on  which  you  can 
biiild  them,  or  by  lending  funds  therefor  upon  proper  security,  or  by 
other  means,  which  would  enable  you  to  get  a  dockyard  constructed. 
You  see,  it  would  be  an  extension  of  authority,  and  I  did  not  want  it 
to  possibly  go  by  without  a  full  expression  or  a  full  statement  of 
what  was  involved. 
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Clerks  for  personnel  division 327 

Clerks,  Quartermaster  Corps 326 

Construction  division,  civilian  employees 327 

Emplovees  of  the  Quartermaster  Cforps,  other '. 328 

Horsesnoee 332 

liaborers 326 

Office  furniture 326 

Picket  rope  for  horses 329 

Shoeing  animals 333 

Telegrams  and  cablegrams 324 

.   .  Information  section 155 

Contingent  expenses 156 

Land — 

Fayetteville,  N.  C,  purchase  of 578 

Columbia,  S.  C,  leasing 611 

Ohio.  State  rifle  range,  purchase  of 602 

Purchase  and  rental  of  grounds  for  hospital  purpoiBes 608 

West  Point,  N.  Y. ,  purchase  of 589 

Medical  and  Hospital  Department.    (Su  Hospitals,  above.) 

Mileage 258 

Milituy  post  exchanges 524, 561 

Military  posts 515 

Nitrate  plants , 1301 

Ohio  State  rifle  range,  purchase  of  land  for 602 

Ordnance  department — 

Alteration  and  maintenance  of  mobile  artillery 1273 

Ammunition  for  small  arms 1277, 1283 

Ammunition  for  target  practice  for  mountain,  field,  and  siege  guns 1279 

Appropriations  to  pay  for  contracts  authorized 1316 

Armored  cars 1300 

Arms,  manufacture  of 1289 

Automatic  machine  rifles 1296 

Batteries,  horse 1204 

Batteries,  motorized 1202 

Chemical  Warfare  Service 1145, 1268 

Contracts  authorized,  appropriations  to  pay  for 1316 

Contracts,  policy  puisued  in  placing 1309 

Estimates,  basis  of 1244,.1245 

General  statement 1186 

Gun-plant  construction  generally 1260 
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Sousing  facilities 1^^ 

Mountain,  field,  and  siege  cannon — 

Ammunition  for 1237, 12^' : 

Purchase  of 1191, 1252, 1:  v. 

Neville  Island  project 1226, 1249, 12H  !•> 

Nitrate,  importation  from  Chile  of  sodium 1  >  ' 

Nitrate  plants l.>  ' 

Obligations  heretofore  authorized,  payment  of IT'- 

Ordnance  stores,  ammunition l?r 

Ordnance  stores  and  supplies 12^' 

Powder  plant l.-l 

Procurement  division  of 1  »'• 

Rifles , l->^ 

Seacoast  cannon,  ammunition  for IT' 

Small-arms  target  practice,  grenades,  bombs,  etc liS 

,  Tanks n* 

Trench  warfare  material l-** 

Pay  of  the  Army -47 

Philippine  Scouts,  increase  in  pay  of *>" 

Pigeons • ?  1 

Program,  statement  of >^ 

Provost  Marshal's  office 144 

Quartermaster  Corps 24" 

.  Quartermaster  supplies,  method  of  keeping  record  after  purchase  of 51^ 

Real  Estate  Division 578h>  i ' 

Reclamation  plants i-'C 

Registration  for  military  service Ill 

Contingent  expenses * U: 

Cost,  per  capita I3- 

Estimates  for,  statement  of  comx)arfflon  showing I'l 

Greneral  statement Ill 

Key  list  of  occupations 12. 

Looil  Board — 

Clerk  hire  for : 154 

Pay  of  members  of 133,  K' 

Physical  examiners,  pay  of LV: 

Rental  of  quarters  for 1  v. 

Traveling  expenses ' i  > 

Typewriters,  furniture,  etc 13j>,  Ir 

Marine  Corps,  selection  for M* 

Navy,  selection  for U* 

Provost  Marshal's  office 144 

Questionnaire,  form  of L* 

State  headquarters 14 

Quarters 1  i 

R^ular supplies 288- >-• 

Appliances  for  handling  fuel "*• 

Appliances,  kitchen 2*** 

Bake  ovens v  " 

Bedding :V- 

Candles '. .  .• >  ' 

Coal,  coke,  and  wood 1  ■. 

Coffee  roasters 2'. 

Cots A  ^ 

Field  ranges 2 

Forage : ^V 

Fuel,  appliance  fur  handling .^S 

Fuel  for  lighting  plants 

Fuel  in  kind -m 

Heating  stoves *•• 

Ice M ?•• 

Laundries 307.  i* . 

Lighting  plants,  fuel  for *- 

Matches > 

Post  schools  and  libraries v-. 

Printing 


?■■• 
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Military  Establiflhinent — Continued. 

'    Regular  supplies — Continued  Pag«- 

Ranges 294 

Soap 309 

Stationery 4. . . .  317 

Tableware 312 

Towels i^'920 

Typewriters 31jB 

Selection  from  military  registration. Ii9 

Ships,  purchase  of 394 

Signal  service 165 

Accountability  for  material  used  at  the  front 194 

Balances,  unexpended 192 

Cable,  character  of 180 

Candidates  for  commissions,  pay  of 267 

Civilian  employees,  salaries  of 177 

Contracts 196 

Cancellation  of 196 

Equipment  obtainable 192 

Films,  building  for  storage  of 198 

Land,  etc 198 

Material,  method  of  purchasing 180 

Method  of  determining  requirements  for  abroad 204 

Photography 198 

Pigeons 201 

Purchases  abroad 195 

Quarters  in  Washington,  D.  C 179 

Supply  depots  for  storage  of  material 204 

Supply  depots,  maintenance,  etc.,  of 184 

Telegraph  and  telephone  systems 165 

Transportation  of  supplies 346 

Unit  issue,  cost  of 165 

Wastage 187 

Wire 198 

Student  soldiers -. 334 

Students*  training  corps,  establishment  of 1026 

Subsistence  of  the  Army 274 

Telegraph  and  telephone  systems 165 

Tndning-camp  activities 561 

Theaters  at  camps 563 

Maintenance  and  repairs 572 

Trainirg  camps 578,  589, 596 

Transportation  of  the  Army  and  its  supplies 344-425 

Ambulances 371, 372 

Automobiles,  purchase  of 364 

Bicycles,  purchase  of 384 

Clothing^  transportation  of 351 

Dipftft  ammals,  purchase  of , 356 

Gas,  oil,  etc.,  for  airplanes 386 

Gasoline,  oils,  etc.,  for 391 

Guns,  installation  on  ships  on  Pacific  coast  of 404 

Harbor  boat  service 418 

Housing  stevedores 417 

Impediments,  etc 345 

Motorcycles,  purchase  and  maintenance,  etc 381 

Ships  for  transport  service 1322 

Ships,  purchase  of 394 

Shore  establishments 415 

Signal  corps ,. 346 

Transports,  purchase  of 394 

Water  transport  service 410 

Transportation  of  the  remains  of  officers,  etc 426,  514 

Waters  and  sewers  at  military  posts 508 

Fuel — 

Incinerator,  for 510,  512 

Pumping  plant,  for 509 

Hyperchloride  tubes 510 


«  T 
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Sterilizers '•  j 

Toilet  paper. .'i . 

West  P(^t,  Ky.,  purchase  of  land  at • 

Moeller,  B.  H.,  statement  of '^ 

Molster,  C.  E.,  statement  of -' 

Morse,  C.  F.,  statement  of 

Mumma,  M.  C,  statement  of.i '»> 

Myers,,  P.  F.,  statement  of , I  •  2  * 

N. 
Naval  Academy: 

Maintenance  and  repairs. T '  . 

Naval  Establishment r ' » 

Aviation 

Browning  machine  gun  for  aircraft ^  * 

Experimental  station 

Ammimition  for  vessels 

Batteries  and  outfits  for  vessels 

.   Boston  (Mass.)  Navy  Yard,  lengthening  piers '4 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  medical  supply  depot  at r 

Claims  for  damages  by  collision 

Contracts,  character  of .*. 

Fuel  stora^  depots — 

Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii 

Yorktown ,  Va 

Gunnery  and  engineering  exercises r. 

Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  operating  baae 7-' 

Hospital  construction , "'• 

Program ^ ''-^ 

Mare  Ismnd,  Cal. — 

Medical  supplv  depot  for  the  Navy T^ 

Shipbuilding  facilities  at  navy  yard,  improvement  d >.* 

Marine  Corps,  training  camps  for "*  i 

Medical  supply  depots T 

Nitrate  storage ■ :  • 

Norfolk  (Va.)  Navy  Yard,  completion  of  dry  dock ''■ 

Ordnance,  Bureau  df 1 ''4 

Additional  employees ©0. "  • 

Breech  shop  at  Washington  Navy  Yard. 

Experimental  aviation  station 

Gun  shop  at  Washington  Navy  Yard 

.  Leather  gun  slings 

Machinery  for  optical  shop 

OflSce  buildings 

Officers*  quarters,  etc * 

Ordnance  and  ordnance  stores ^'-^ 

Ordnance  stations,  improvements  at 6^4.  "• 

Ordnance  supplies,  reserve 

Proving  ground 

Small-arms  target  material,  etc f^- 

Outfits  on  first  enliatment 

Proving  ground "^ "^ 

Recreation  for  enlisted  men 

Rifle  ranges 

Storage,  temporary 

Training  camp  activities 

Training  camps,  construction  and  equipment 

Training  station  (Cal.)  buildings 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Navy  Yard- 
Gun  and  breech  shop ^"^ 

Proof  shop 

Yards  and  Docks,  Bureau  of * . 

Contracts,  character  of , 

Office  building  for  War  and  Navy  Departments r.>V 

Ordnance  stations,  improvements  at 684, 708, 7  k*    - 

Unexpended  balances  at  certain  places  to  be  available  for  other  paints. . . 

Yorktown,  Va.,  fuel  storage  depot  at 


»- « 
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Xavy  Department:  Page. 

Contingent  expenses 651 

Furniture ]  651 

Motor  trucks ] .  655 

Newspapers,  etc ,]  651 

Office  buildings  for 720 

Printing  and  binding ."  666 

Stationery, 651 

Temporary  employees 644 

Nesbit,  C.  F.,  statement  of 960 

Neuse  River  light  station,  N.  C 66 

Newcomer.  H.  C,  statement  of 1160 

New  Orleans,  La.,  constructing  and  equipping  lighUiouse  depot  at 76 

Newport,  R.  I.,  rent  of  building  at 860 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  prevention  of  deposits  in  harbor  of 636 

Nitrate  plants  for  tne  Army 1301 

Nitrate  storage  for  the  Navy 791 

Norfolk  &  Washington  Steamboat  Co.  wharves,  repairs  of 821 

Norfolk  ( Va.)  Navy  Yard,  completion  of  dry  dock 756 

North  River  light  station,  N.  C 66 

O. 

( )hio  State  rifle  range,  purchase  of  land  for 602 

Old  plantation  flats  light  station,  Va 66 

Ordnance,  Bureau  of  (Navy) 674 

C)rdnance  Bureau,  War.    (See  Military  Establishment.) 

P. 

Pacific  coast,  installation  of  gims  on  ships  on 404 

Panama  Canal 1276 

Seacoast  and  land  defenses  cannon,  ammunition  for 1276 

Submarine  nunes,  purchase  and  operation 1276 

Parks,  C.  W.,  statement  of 703 

Parsons,  A.  L.,  statement  of 703 

Patterson,  Samuel,  statement  of 35 

Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  fuel-storage  depot  for 788 

Penitentiaries: 

Atlanta,  Ga 903 

McNeil  Island,  Wash 914 

Philippine  Islands: 

Barracks  and  quarters  for 524 

Scouts,  increase  in  pay  of 267 

Picatinny  Arsenal,  Dover,  N.J 1113 

Pie^  ('.,  statement  of 1322 

Portsmouth,  Va.,  enlarging  and  improving  lighthouse  depot , 72 

(Jas  buovs 74 

Postal  Service 917 

War  sa\ing6  and  thrift  stamps 91 7 

Post  Office  Department: 

Additional  clerks 1003 

Automobile 1025 

Skilled  employees 1021 

Potomac  River  aid's  to  navigation 75 

Printing  and  binding,  public 989 

Public  buildings  (see  ako  names  of  towns) 846 

Rent  of : 860 

Public  Utility  Corporations,  inveptigation  of 937 

Pugh,  J.  C,  statement  of 644 

Putnam,  G.  R.,  statement  of 57 

Q. 

Quarantine  stations 943 

Authority  to  pun-hase  material  in  open  market  for  completion  fif  c<»nftru('- 

t  ion  of -  . . .  059 

83825—18 87 
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Quarantine  stations — Continued.  ^  "" 

Cape  Charles,  Va.,  completion  of  construction ^4 ; 

Reedy  Island,  Del.,  completion  of  construction ^'*' 

Savannah,  (Ja.,  completion  of  construction '.*'' 

Quartermaster  Corps -47 

R. 

Raritan  Arsenal,  N.  J 1 1  > 

Reedy  Island,  Del.,  quarantine  station,  completion  of '^' " 

Rees,  R.  I.,  statement  of i'-' 

Refunds  of  taxes  illegally  collected >*'^ 

R^gar,  R.  S.,  statement  of h* 

Register  of  the  Treasury,  additional  employees  for  office  of ''"• 

Ridley,  C.  S.,  statement  of ♦•• ' 

Rock  Island  (III.)  Arsenal 1 1  * 

Rossiter,  Mr.,  statement  of 1.^  J 

S. 

St.  Marys  River,  Mich.,  aids  to  navigation T^ 

San  Antonio,  (Tex.)  Arsenal 1 1 1 » 

Satterfield,  Calvin,  statement  of t* 

Savannah,  Ga.,  quarantine  station,  completion  of  construction 

Selden,  S.  L.,  statement  of 1 1.. 

Selective  service^  registration  for \". 

Senate  ^Office  Building: 

Brennan  Construction  Co. ,  payment  to -  • 

Shipping  Board,  United  States....* ■  ..'- 

Dry  docks,  repayment  of  advances  on. 1  - 

Marine  railways !  - 

Amendment  of  emergency  shipping  fund  act 1  •- 

Auditing  accounts I  • 

Charter  hire  of  transports \  '. 

Chartering  of  vessels - 1  . 

Docks,  land,  and  repair  facilities,  advances  for It. 

Donnelly,  W.  F.— 

Arrangement  with 1  -  ■ 

Services  of i  - 

Dry  docks  and  marine  railways 1.  - 

Drydocks  generally I    " 

George  Leary  construction 1  -• 

Harbor  boat  service I  .^ 

Ships  for  Army  transport  service i  — 

Shoomalcer,  A.  E.,  statement  of '■'• 

Sibort,  W.  L.,  statement  of I.* 

Siddons,  F.  L.,  statement  of ^^' 

Sinnott,  J.  J.,  statement  of : >  " 

limith,  H.  M.,  stateinent  of ' - 

Smith,  W.  W.,  statement  of..: i'* 

Snow,  W.  J. ,  statement  of "* 

South,  Jerry  C,  statement  of i^- 

Spanish  influenza  at  Army  posts .• !' " 

Springfield  (Mass.)  Armory i:  • 

Squier,  G.  0.,  statement  of >'• 

Standards,  Bureau  of: 

Military  research ■*. 

Public-utility  corjwrations,  investigation  of ** ' 

Testing  scales - 

State  Department: 

Additional  employees n 

Allowance  for  clerks  at  consulates , ^  ■ 

American  prisoners  in  Germany,  relief  of '^ 

Clerks  at  embassies  and  legations n^ 

Contingent  expenses ^  ' 

Contingent  expenses,  foreign  missions n* 
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State  Department — Continued.  Page. 

Contingent  expenaes,  United  States  consulates 84 

International  Trade  Mark  Registration  Bureau  at  Habana,  Cuba 845 

Transportation  of  diplomatic  and  consular  officers 839 

State,  War,  and  Navy  Department  Building: 

Elevator,  new 637, 643 

Smokestack 642 

Sprinkler  system 637 

Steam boat-Insp3ction  Service 83 

Assistant  inspectors,  additional 83, 91 

Clerk  hire  in  service  at  large 85 

Contingent  exp3nses 95 

Increased  pay  for  officers  and  employees 83 

Traveling  inspectors,  additional 83 

Stratton,  S.  W.,  statement  of 925 

Strau8,  II. 'N.,  statement  of 5 

St iidont  soldiers 334 

»Stiident8'  training  corps,  establishment  of 1026 

T. 

Talbert,  P.  S    stotement  of 888 

Tangier  Sound  Light  Station,  Va 65 

Thompson,  J.  T.,  statement  of 1113 

Thompson,  N.  S.,  statement  of 13, 18, 846 

Thompkinsville,  Staten  Island  Lighthouse  depot 71 

Training  camp  activities: 

Army,  for 561 

Navy,  for 660 

Training  camps  for  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  construction  and  equipment.  764 

Thurman,  A.  L.,  statement  of 44 

Troasdry  Department: 

Additional  employees 35 

Arlington  Building  and  annex 13, 18, 966 

Auditors'  Building,  improvement  of  sanitary  conditions  in 861 

Engraving  and  Printing,  Bureau  of 850 

Incinerator 857 

Laundry — 

Boilers,  additional 850 

Building  for 855 

Space  and  equipment 852 

Ventilating  apparatus  for  old  rag  laundry 857 

Internal-revenue  service  refunds 888 

Labor-saving  devices 35 

I/)ans  and  Currency,  Division  of 8(  3 

Public  buildings 846 

Rent  of 860 

Quarantine  stations  (see  detailed  index  under  this  caption) 943 

Register  of  the  Treasury,  additional  employees  for  office  of 875 

Rent  of  public  buildings 860 

War-RisK  Insurance,  Bureau  of  {see  detailed  index  under  this  caption) 960 

U. 
Tnited  States: 
Courts — 

Fees  due  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Coiul  of  the  District  of  Columbia '   896 

Fees  of  clerks  of 901 

Fees  of  jurors  of 902 

Penitentiaries — 

Atlanta,  Ga 903 

McNeil  Island.  Wash 914 

Uhler,  George,  statement  of 83 

V. 

Vii^in  Islands,  aids  to  navigation 78 


w. 

Walker,  W.H.,Btat«nient  of 1160 

War  Department,  office  buildinga  for 720 

War  InduBtriee  Board ]l»2 

Administrative  expensea 1095 

Automobilea ]  lOS 

Building,  new lioa 

CWeteria llOi 

Fans,  awningB,  etc 1104 

Conuniseion  eent  abroad 1109 

Equipment  tor  employees 1 103 

Geaeral  8tal«ment 1092 

Heat,  light,  elf 1107 

Miscellaneoue  expeneee 1 10" 

Oi^anization IWl 

Printing,  stationery IK* 

PrioritwB  committee 1109 

B^ional  directoTB — 

Clerical  services  for IIOS 


Rent  for 1  lOb 

Salaries,  increase  in 1102 

Subsistence  and  travel 1105 

Tel^raph ,  etc : 1 106 

Work,  expansion  of 1099 

War-Bisk  Insurance  Bureau 960 

Arlington  Building 13, 18,  966 

Branch  offices »6»,974 

Contract  workers 982 

Field  investigations 969 

Fumituro.  equipment,  and  suppliee ~    B63 

General  statement 960 

Stationery 961 

Traveling  expenseeof  field  examiners 976 

Work,  condition  of 981 

War  savings  and  thrift  stamps 859, 917 

War  Trade  Board b 

Cable  charges & 

Watertown  (Masa, ),  Arsenal 11 19 

Watervliet  Arsenal,  West  Troy,  N.Y 1120 

Wehle,  L.  B.,sUtemento( 1358 

Wesley,  Mr.,  statement  of 846 

West  Point,  Ky.,  purchase  of  land  at 589 

Wetmore,  J.  A.,  stal«mentof 13,18,846,913 

Whipple,  S.  L.,  statement  of 135J 

Whiteley,  R .  P. ,  statement  of 40 

Windmill  Point  Light  Station.  Va 64. 67 

Winehip,  Emorv,  statement  oi 1141 

Wolfe,  S.  H.,  statement  of 247 


Yards  and  Docks,  Bureau  of 703 

YorkUiwii,  Va.,  fuel  etor^ie  depot  at 787 
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